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•"Tin nri nnnn  hm umJL 


Ikkbiognpliy  of  oar  ooMtiy%  mort  fihtimmAcd  tiift%ottoreditiittiiett  a  wi* 
■ndy  frnght  widi  eneoangemeat  lad  hope  tn  her  iipiAig  yonfli  eyeciiBytor 
Iboee  who  enter  upon  tiie  ilife  of  ■ethe  fife  mportioiied  nd  vahenUed  by  Ihe 
pntial  Toioe  of  powerfbl  ftieods  eadUndred.  Of  tiie  eight  dtene  who  heire  tt* 
iMBed  the  honom  of  die  Pieadeney,  Wuhincton  wu  deteeaded-fkom  a  fiunilj  ef 
eoontry  aqvires,  Adem  fiom  a  PotiM  taoeitiy  ol  impreflamiag  woKh  end  imdie* 
tiagnnhed  tmlent,  tad  HanieoB  immediately  (W>m  a  eigner  of  the  Dedantion  of  in- 
dependence, aad  remotely  firom  one  of  the  Judges  who  condemned  Chailei  1.  to  the 
bloek.  The  o^ien  belong  to  that  Tery  laige  nomber  who,  in  fadiionable  pulance, 
'badao  gnndfuhen^— that  is,  who  aduered  eminenee  fbr  themeehree,  aa&  Ad 
•DC  reoeire  it  from  pedigreee.  fVom  Fhmklin  down  to  HamQton,  the  master-epbiii 
ef  the  Rerolntioa  were  men  who  oonld  aerer  hafe  hoped  to  achieve  diatinetioa  tt  * 
the  coloaieta  of  a  dktaat  laoaarehy.  Eadi  of  theee  carted  out  for  himself  a  lofty 
niche  ia  the  Temple  of  Fuae;  but  seldom  haye  their  lineal  saccessoH  presented  aay 
daim  to  riTsl,  mnch  lea  heighten,  the  glory  which  still  faintly  irradiates  their  brawa. 
Of  how  many  of  the  Patriots  and  Ssges  of  the  past  generation  do  we  find  the  gloiy 
lefleeted  in  their  deeeeadaats  1 

HurxT  CuiT  is  one  of  the  nnmy  among  onr  eminent  men  who,  beside  the  iflnad 
▼antages  of  poverty  and  obscurity, were  fated  to  encounter  that  of  early  orphanage. 
His  father,  a  deigymaaof  the  Baptist  pemoasion,  died  while  he  was  yet  Tery  yo«ig, 
fearing  him  nothing  but  a  Christian  example  and  an  honest  name.  Yet  he  ftmad 
friends  to  aid  his  acquirement  of  a  knowledge  of  the  Law,  to  which  his  powers  weia 
early  dedicated ;  he  found  and  attached  fHends  in  the  new  home  in  the  wild  west 
to  which  his  footsteps  were  turned  while  yet  in  his  minority  ;  and  at  an  age  when 
seen  haye  rarely  Tcntored  to  aqnre  to  political  distmction,  he  wtio  had  so  lately  ea« 
feied  Kentucky  an  unknown  and  friendless  stripling,  had  passed  from  a  seat  in  tho 
Legislature  to  the  Speaker's  chair,  and  thence  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 


Tl.  PREFACK. 

Hissabfleqnent  career  has  been  such  as  to  teach  emphatically  to  the  youth  of  Amn* 
ica  this  lesson — that  no  one  who  is  conscious  of  possessing  the  requisite  qualitkv 
need  erer  apprehend  that  humility  of  origin  or  obscniity  of  position  will  deprm 
him  of  opportunities  to  serve  and  honor  his  country. 

The  yolumes  herewith  presented  are  intended  to  trace  clearly  the  career  of  Mr. 
Clat  from  his  entrance  on  the  stage  of  public  life  down  to  the  pre8ei#time— mainly 
by  the  light  of  his  own  loHy,  perBuasive  and  at  times  impassioned  ekxiuence.  A 
circumstantial  original  Memoir  is  prefixed,  while  a  slender  thread  of  narrative  ac- 
companies, for  the  most  part,  the  Speeches,  ytrith  the  view  of  elucidating  them 
by  a  simple  setting  fonh  of  the  time,  place  and  occasion.  On  this,  however, 
no  great  stress  is  placed.  Mr.  Clat^i  parliamentary  efforts,  clear,  direct  and 
vigorous,  generally  embody  all  tbe  illustration  that  is  needful  to  their  full  undeistand- 
ing,  a  few  words  only  suffice  to  set  forth  their  bearing  on  the  spirit  and  history  of 
the  times.  The  great  importance,  variety  and  indestructible  interest  of  the  topics 
he  mainly  discusees ;  the  character  and  ability  of  the  orator,  the  direct  and  often  exact 
bearing  of  his  aigum«nt8  on  the  controversies  and  interests  of  our  own  time,  all 
combine  to  render  his  Speeches  among  the  most  valuable  contributions  of  Patriot' 
jsn  and  Genius  P  the  enlightenment  and  elevation  of  the  American  People. 

No  labor  ^as  been  spared  to  render  this  edition  not  only  far  more  complete  than 
any  former  one  has  been,  but  so  perfect  that  there  shall  exist  no  necessity  for  one  t^ 
come  titer  it.  The  work  is  stereotyped,  so  as  to  afford  opportunity  for  conectii^ 
any  anrors  which  may  hereafter  be  detected,  and  to  admit  of  the  addition  from  tine 
to^iineof  the  Speeches  which  Mr.  Clat  shall  make  hereafter :  so  that  he  who  boys 
diia  work  nuy  complete  it  up  to  any  future  period  without  extra  expense .  It  is  hoped 
that  this  plan  will  receive  the  hearty  approbation  and  support  of  the  public,  and  eo- 
peelally  of  the  nomerotiB  and  thick-gathering  friends  of  the  Great  Stateanan  of  die 
WcM. 

The  PonTaAiT  which  embellishes  this  volume  is  copied  from  an  original  p«"»*im 
by  Gbobox  LursH,  and  was  recommended  by  Mr.  Clat,  as  an  excellent  and  faidifiil 


The  View  of  the  Barm  wukcm  or  Hamr  Clat  wae  copied  from  a  drawiaf 
oaibfiapoi. 
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HENRY       CLAY. 


•Bblkasitwfi«MUiroofkoattk«««il4ttaatlMstuids  hiiMMadef  M  aieenim   Md  ytt  kto  vwtk  ii 
dkMi  hi*  fkOM.    It  is  iapoaibto  Ml  to  apmk  fTMt  tkioga  •§  kia,  mod  ytt  it  viU  b«  «nry  difleoh  to 


"HI  dmn  to  pua  ow  a  part  ia  tikaoc,  whatrrtr  I  Moit  vill  wtm  tlM  OMtt  vtrtkj  to  ha*t  bMn 


The  most  fitting  monument  in  honor  of  a  public  man  is  a 
faithful  record  of  his  public  acts.  If  these  be  worthy,  and 
the  record  simple,  time,  which  destroys  all  things  but  good 
deeds  and  lofty  thoughts,  will  embalm  them  for  eternity.  If 
they  be  base,  eulogy  adds  a  lie  to  their  deformities,  and  they 
must  perish  of  their  own  disease.  In  the  spirit  of  this  truth 
we  address  ourselves  to  the  task  before  us, 

Henry  Clay  was  bom  on  the  I2th  of  April,  1777,  in  a 
district  of  Hanover  County,  Virginia,  which,  from  its  physi- 
cal character,  and  for  lack  of  a  better  name,  was  familiarly 
known  throughout  the  neighborhood  as  The  Slashes.  His 
father  was  a  Baptist  clergyman,  of  fair  talent  and  stern  in- 
tegrity ;  but  as  he  died  in  1781,  before  his  character  and 
habits  could  have  exerted  any  influence  upon  those  of  his 
SOD,  farther  reference  to  them  would  be  aside  from  our  prin- 
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cipal  purpose.  At  the  age  of  four  years,  then,  Henry  was 
left,  the  fifth  of  seven  children,  without  fortune,  to  the  guar- 
dian care  of  an  affectionate  mother.  She  sent  him  to  school 
— and  he  learned  to  read  and  write  :  and,  as  he  grew  older, 
the  rudiments  of  English  grammar,  of  arithmetic,  and  geo- 
graphy were  acquired  in  the  lowly  district  school,  with 
which,  at  that  time  as  well  as  this,  Virginia  was  by  no  means 
too  plentifully  supplied.  But  here  his  education,  so  far  as 
it  depended  on  the  mere  formal  teaching  of  others,  abruptly 
stopped.  His  mother  was  poor — ^not  only  unable  to  procure 
for  him  the  advantage  of  methodical  study — but  forced  to 
require  his  active  services  in  aid  of  her  own  exertions.  He 
applied  himself  to  the  labor  of  the  field  with  alacrity  and 
diligence  ;  he  shunned  no  task,  but  embraced  all  duties ; 
and  there  yet  live  those  who  remember  to  have  seen  him 
oftentimes  riding  his  sorry  horse  with  a  rope  bridle,  no  saddle, 
and  a  bag  of  grain,  to  Mrs.  Darricott's  mill  on  the  Pamunkey 
river.  By  the  familiar  name  of  the  Mill  Boy  of  the 
Slashes,  do  these  men  and  their  descendants  even  now  per- 
petuate the  remembrance,  or  the  tradition,  of  his  lowly,  yet 
dutiful  and#unrepining  employments. 

During  this  period  of  his  life  he  enjoyed  the  counsel  and 
the  care  of  his  beloved  mother,  who  was  a  woman  fitted  by 
her  natural  qualities  to  develop  in  her  son,  by  her  daily  in- 
tercourse with  him,  that  high-minded  frankness  and  sinceri- 
ty of  character  which  marked  his  course  through  the  whole 
of  his  subsequent  career.  But,  greatly  to  his  regret,  he  was 
separated  from  her,  and  placed  as  clerk  in  a  small  retail 
store  with  Mr.  Richard  Denny,  in  Richmond,  Virginia ;  hut 
we  have  no  evidence  that  this,  his  new  employment,  was 
more  to  his  taste  than  it  was  to  that  of  his  great  predecessor, 
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Pataick  HsmT,  celebrated  not  more  for  his  oratory  Uian  ftc 
the  zeal  and  eamestneis  with  which  he  wielded  it  in  defenoo 
6f  hia  coimtr]rmen.  He  remained  in  this  situation,  however, 
until  2792,  when  his  mother,  having  married  Mr.  Hshrt 
Watkhts,  removed  to  Woodford  Comity,  Kentucky,  where 
she  lived  until  her  death,  which  occurred  but  a  few  years 
since.  At  her  departure,  he  was  placed  in  the  office  of  Mr. 
Pkter  TnrsLKT,  Clerk  of  the  High  Court  of  Chancery  in  the 
City  of  Richmond— <  being  left,'  as  he  says  himself,  in  his 
latest  speech,  <  without  guardian,  without  pecuniary  means  of 
support,  to  steer  his  course  as  he  might  or  could.'  While 
here  as  clerk,  he  sought,  as  far  as  his  leisure  would  admit, 
to  repair,  by  his  own  irregular  but  earnest  exertions,  the  lack 
of  a  systematic  and  thorough  discipline ;  ahd  he  was  aided 
in  this  endeavor,  and  encouraged '  in  his  half-formed  intenr 
lions  to  make  Law  his  profession,  by  the  counsel  and  con- 
versation of  the  then  venerable  Chancellor  Wythe,  who  was 
frequently  drawn  to  the  office  by  his  official  business,  and 
whose  friendly  attention  was  attracted  by  the  mental  acute- 
ness  and  discreet  deportment  of  the  youthful  student.  The 
Chancellor  finally  employed  him  as  his  amanuensis ;  and  he 
thus  learned  indirectly  much  that  was  useful  in  his  after  life. 
His  principal  business  was  to  write,  at  the  dictation  of  the 
Chancellor,  his  decisions,  and  comments  upon  those  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals,  by  which  they  were  now  and  then  revers- 
ed: the  drudgery  of  his  task,  which,  at  best,  was  tiresome 
eoough,  was  greatly  enhanced  by  the  passionate  fondness 
of  his  employer  for  Grecian  Literature,  which  led  him  to  in- 
troduce into  all  his  papers  most  libeml  quotations  from  his 
favorite  authors;  and  these,  in  their  original,  of  which  the 
laborious  clerk  knew  not  a  letter,  he  had  to  copy.  But  of 
this  he  made  no  complaint ;  it  taught  him  the  great  lesson 
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of  patient  labor,  which  few  men  leain  too  well,  and  whic)i, 
in  fact,  lays  the  foundation  of  all  permanent  greatness  and 
worth.  But  he  also  learned  the  principles  of  grammar  and 
the  logical  and  rhetorical  structure  of  sentences :  and  he 
found  still  farther  aid  in  this  in  the  direct  advice  and  gui- 
dance of  his  venerable  friend. 

Mr.  Clay's  situation  with  Mr.  Tinsley  introduced  him  to 
the  acquaintance  of  many  of  the  ablest  and  most  distin- 
guished lawyers  of  the  Old  Dominion ;  and  the  same  excel- 
lent qualities  of  mind  and  heait  which  had  drawn  the  no- 
tice and  secured  the  favor  of  Chancellor  Wythe  gained  for 
him  the  friendship  and  esteem  of  Robert  Brooke,  Esq. 
then  Attorney  (xeneral,  and  formeily  Governor,  of  Virginia. 
At  the  invitation  of  this  worthy  man,  in  the  latter  part  of 
1796,  he  took  up  his  residence  with  him  for  the  purpose  of 
a  more  thorough  and  systematic  study  of  the  law  than  his 
situation  with  Mr.  Tinsley  rendered  practicable.  In  his  pre- 
vious intercourse  with  the  members  of  the  bar,  in  his  attend- 
ance upon  the  courts,  and  in  the  copying  of  papers  and  that 
attention  to  the  general  ousiness  of  a  lawyer's  office  which 
the  duties  of  his  clerkship  rendered  necessary,  with  his  ac- 
tive mind  and  observing  disposition,  he  must  have  acquired 
much  valuable  legal  information  and  some  acquaintance  with 
the  general  rules  of  legal  process.  But  it  was  during  this 
year  that  he  spent  with  Mr.  Brooke,  that  he  principally 
pursued  the  methodic  study  of  the  law. 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  in  November,  1797,  Mr.  Clay 
obtained  a  license  to  practice  his  profession,  from  the  Judges 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  his  native  State.  But  he  chose 
not  to  attempt  its  practice  there,  but  rather  to  follow  the  for* 
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tones  of  his  household    gods.     The  same  year  he  removed 
to  the  then  little  village  of  Lexington,  in  Kentucky,  where 
for  the  first  time,  a  beardless  stranger,  he  was  seen  upon  its 
streets.    In  the  words  of  Chief  Justice  Robertson,  of  that 
State,  ^  he  came  leaning  alone  on  Providence*,  a  widowed 
mother's  prayers  and  the  untutored  talents  with  which  God 
bad  been  pleased  to  bless  him.'     Though  he  opened  an 
office  inmiediately  upon  his  arrival,  it  does  not  appear  that 
he  engaged  for  some  time  in  the  active  duties  of  his  profes- 
sion.   But  to  some  extent  it  would  seem  that  he  must  have 
entered  into  business;  for  he  tells  us,  in  his  speech  pro- 
nounced at  Lexington,  June  9,  1842,  that  he  ^  went  there 
without  patrons,  without  the  favor  or  countenance  of  the 
great  or  opulent,  and  without  the  means  of  paying  his  week- 
ly board.'      But  the  most  of  his  time  was  devoted  to  the 
further  prosecution  of  his  legal  studies,  and  to  the  general 
discipline  of  his  mind,  which  he  still  felt  to  be  ve#y  incom- 
plete.    For  the  purpose  of  improvement  in  debate  he  joined 
a  village  club  ;  but  for  a  long  while  took  no  active  part  in 
its  proceedings.     He  seemed,  to  them  who  knew  him  slight- 
ly, to  lack  vigor  and  energy,  was  thin,  slender  and  of  appa- 
rently feeble  constitution     But  even  at  that  time  it  was  re- 
marked by  a  distinguished  literary  gentleman  of  Lexington, 
that  Mr.  Clay's  colloquial  style  was  more  habitually  correct 
and  elegant  than  that  of  any  other  young  man  he  had  ever 
known.     His  fellow-members  of  the  Society,  who  knew  his 
ability  in  this  respect,  were  surprised  at  his  unbroken  silence 
at  all  their  meetings ;   and  a  remark  he  whispered  to  his 
neighbor  one  evening  after  a  long  debate,  just  as  the  ques- 
tion was  about  to  be  taken,  that  the  subject  did  not  seem  to 
him  to  have   been  exhausted,  appears  to  have  awakened 
unusual  attention.     His  words  were  heard  by  several  and  tbe 
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Chairman  was  requested  not  to  put  the  question  theQ,  as  Mr. 
Clay  would  speak.  He  was  thus  directly  called  upon  and 
manifested  extreme  embarrassment.  He  had  never  before 
made  an  attempt  at  public  speaking,  and  seemed  diffident 
and  distrustful  of  his  own  abilities  in  an  unusual  degree. 
He  had  without  doubt  framed  and  uttered  in  his  closet  many 
a  speech  fitted  for,  but  never  pronounced  in  the  Halls  of 
Justice ;  for  this  was  betrayed  by  his  opening  words.     He 

• 

lacked  confidence  to  keep  his  seat ;  and  as  he  rose,  and  with 
marked  confusion  attempted  to  speak,  <  Gentlemen  of  the 
Jury^  were  the  first  words  that  fell  from  his  lips.  His  mis- 
take disturbed  him  the  more,  and  he  blundered  them  out 
again.  But  seeing  the  sympathy  of  his  audience,  who  ap- 
predated  his  feelings  and  were  unwilling  to  add  to  his  em- 
barrassment by  seeming  to  notice  it,  their  courtesy  gave  him 
confidence ;  he  shook  off  his  timidity,  and  launched  forth 
into  an  oration  of  great  logical  strength,  of  extreme  beauty 
of  diction  and  of  thrilling  eloquence,  which  excited  the  ad- 
miration and  the  profoundest  respect  of  his  hearers.  Thus, 
was  first  sounded  that  voice,  which  like  a  stirring  trumpet, 
arousing  to  all  that  is  noble  in  action  and  patriotic  in  feeling, 
has  for  nearly  half  a  century  pealed  through  the  length  and 
the  breadth  of  our  land.  After  this  Mr.  Clat  was  a  constant 
attendant  upon  the  debates  of  the  Society,  and  became  at 
once  one  of  its  most  active  members.  His  voice  mingled 
in  every  discussion,  and  he  took  good  care  to  make  thorough 
preparation  upon  every  topic  of  debate ;  his  arguments  al- 
ways bore  marks  of  careful  thought  and  evinced  close  rea- 
soning and  a  remarkable  power  of  eloquent  expression.  He 
soon  threw  off  the  timidity  which  at  first  had  so  sadly  per- 
plexed him,  and  acquired  that  perfect*  self-command  and 
readiness  of  ieply>  which  upon  so  many  important  occams!^ 


or  noniT  clay*  if 


kk  after  lifc,  he  hat  exhibited  alike  to  the  admiiatioii  of 
othen  and  to  hie  own  advantage. 

A  few  months  after  this  first  trial  of  his  oratorial  powers, 
Mr.  Clat  was  admitted  to  practice  before  the  Qnartef  8ea» 
noDs  of  Fayette  County,  a  Court  of  general  jurisdiction. 
The  Lexington  bar  was  at  that  time  celebrated  foi  its  ability  | 
mmbering  among  its  members,  Jobv  Bbeckeheidgk,  GjuinaB 
NicBoi«A8,  James  Hughes,  William  Mureat,  and  many 
ethers  equally  distinguished  by  intellectnal  strength  and  their 
proibond  legal  acquirements.  Entering  into  instant  and  nn« 
aided  rivalry  with  these  lawyers  of  establishedreputation, 
Ifr.  Clay's  hopes  of  immediate  success  were  for  from  being 
sanguine.  In  the  same  speech  to  which  we  have  before  re* 
ferred,  1m  says,  with  simple  and  touching  grace,  '  I  remem^ 
ber  how  comfortable  I  thought  I  should  be  if  I  could  make 
j^lOO  Virginia  money  per  year,  and  with  what  delight  I  re* 
ceived  the  first  fifteen  shilling  fee.'  But  his  success  far  ex* 
eeeded  his  most  sanguine  expectations.  He  ^immediately 
rushed  into  a  lucrative  practice.'  The  reason  of  this  is  easily 
seen,  and  is,  to  some  extent,  indicated  by  the  character  of  the 
cases  committed  to  his  care.  In  a  knowledge  of  the  Law,  of  its 
great  fundamental  principles,  and  of  the  precedents  by  which 

these  were  to  be  maintained,  as  well  as  of  the  rules  of  plead* 
iDg,  and  the  minute  details  of  Legal  Practice,  he  was  of 
course  far  inferior  to  the  veterans  of  the  bar,  in  whose  pres- 
ence he  had  with  such  bold  chivalry  thrown  down  his  glove. 
But  he  was  even  then  one  of  the  most  fluent  and  eloquent 
speakers  that  ever  addressed  a  Jury.  He  had  a  most  musi* 
cal  voice,  a  captivating  address,  and  a  power  of  appealing  to 
the  passions  and  sympathies  of  those  he  sought  to  move, 
which  rarely  failed  to  ensure  success.    His  personal  charae- 
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ter  was  of  the  noblest  stamp ;  frank  and  generous  to  a  fault, 
ardent  in  his  attachments,  sincere  in  all  he  said  and  did, 
scorning  with  his  whole  soul  even  a  trick  or  an  unworthy 
act,  and  cordially  despising  the  man  that  could  be  guilty  of 
eithel,  he  bore  about  him  that  deportment  and  dignity  which 
demanded  as  his  right,  and  always  secured,  the  perfect  con- 
fidence of  every  man  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  He 
was  quick  to  detect  the  workings  of  the  minds  of  others,  and 
prompt  to  take  advantage  of  any  bias,  however  slight,  in 
favor  of  the  cause  he  had  espoused.  These  qualities  placed 
him  far  in  advance  of  the  ablest  of  his  elder  brethren  at  the 
bar  in  the  conduct  especially  of  criminal  cases,  where  the 
issue  depended  rather  upon  the  judgment  and  feelings  of  a 
Jury  than  upon  the  cooler  and  more  independent  decision 
of  the  court.  It  was  in  this  department  of  his  profession 
therefore  that  Mr.  Clay  was  principally  engaged ;  hi?  sue 
cess  was  most  decided,  and  the  reputation  he  speedily  ao 
quired  most  brilliant  and  distinguished. 

One  of  his  biographers  has  cited  several  instances  of  th<^ 
ability  he  displayed  in  particular  cases  and  of  the  success 
which  crowned  his  exertions.  The  records  of  the  Kentucky 
courts  are  filled  with  the  proofs  of  his  legal  power  and  of  his 
extended  practice.  One  of  his  earliest  cases,  there  present- 
ed, is  the  defence  of  Mrs.  Phelps,  the  respected  descendant 
of  a  worthy  family,  and  the  blameless  wife  of  an  upright 
farmer  :  she  was  indicted  for  murder,  and  it  was  proved,  be- 
3rond  possibility  of  cavil,  by  several  witnesses^  that  she  had 
killed  her  husband's  sister,  by  shooting  her  through  the  heart 
upon  a  slight  ofience — ^the  act  for  the  commission  of  which 

0 

she  stood  on  trial.     The  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  char- 

acees  cf  the  CBs:!^^  the  beauty  and  aai^^^ 
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her  Tictiro,  and  the  profoundest  sympathy  for  her  husband^' 
bereaved  of  one  dear  friend,  by  the  hand  of  another,  awak« 
ened  the  deepest  feeling  and  gave  to  the  trial  interest  of* 
thrilling  intensity.  It  was  no  slight  tribute  to  his  ability  thai 
Mr.  Clat  was  employed  in  the  defence  of  so  delicate  a  case ; 
bat  the  success  which  attended  his  efforts,  fully  justified  the 
coDfidence  reposed  in  him,  and  established  his  reputation  as 
a  criminal  lawyer  of  unequalled  promise.  Theiiact  of  kill- 
ing, of  course,  could  not  be  contested.  The  only  point 
upon  which  a  question  could  be  raised,  was  as  to  the  denomi* 
nation  of  the  offence  :  was  it  murder  or  manslaughter?  The 
prosecution  was  urged  with  great  power  and  clearness ;  but 
Mr.  Clat  not  only  succeeded  in  convincing  the  jury  that  the 
crime  committed  was  only  manslaughter,  but  so  moved  the 
pity  of  the  Court  and  the  sympathy  of  the  gathered  multi* 
tude,  that  his  client  suffered  only  the  lowest  possible  punish- 
ment allowed  by  the  law. 

Soon  after  this  Mr.  Clay  defended,  in  Harrison  County, 
two  Germans,  father  and  son,  indicted  for  a  murder  proved 
to  have  been  committed  under  highly  aggravated  circumstan- 
ces. Here,  as  in  the  other  case,  Mr.  Clay's  efforts  were  ex- 
erted to  prove  that  the  deed  they  had  committed  came  under 
the  description  of  manslaughter,  and  not  under  that  for  which 
they  were  indicted,  and  thus  to  save  the  lives  of  the  wretch- 
ed prisoners.  The  trial  lasted  for  five  days  ;  and  at  its  con- 
clusion Mr.  Clay  was  completely  successful.  Not  satisfied 
with  this  verdict  in  his  favor — probably,  though  of  this  we 
are  not  informed,  upon  the  ground  that  the  jury  could  only 
return  a  verdict  upon  the  specific  indictment — he  moved  an 
arrest  of  judgment^  and  after  a  close  argument  of  a  day  suc- 
ceeded also  in  this ;  so  that  his  clients  were  at  once  set  free. 
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f  bid  result  took  the  whole  audience  by  surprise  ;  the  pri«« 
oners  themselves,  when  they  became  conyinced  of  its  reality, 
manifested  the  utmost  gpratitude  for  Mr.  Clay's  exertions, 
though  it  must  be  confessed  they  were  outdone  in  the  enthn* 
siasm  with  which  they  expressed  their  thanks  by  an  old  and 
withered  woman,  the  wife  of  one  and  the  mother  of  the 
other ;  for,  in  the  excess  of  her  thankfulness,  which  forbade 
all  thought  of  the  proprieties  of  the  place,  in  the  crowded 
court-room,  she  threw  her  arms  about  the  neck  of  Mr.  Clat 
and  covered  him  at  once  with  kisses  and  confusion.  The 
todience,  however,  had  too  much  respect  for  the  sincerity  of 
her  emotions  to  turn  their  exhibition  to  ridicule ;  and  Mr. 
Clat,  though  he  certainly  escaped  her  blandishments  as  soon 
as  possible,  received  them  with  a  graceful  dignity  which  gave 
him  additional  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  Court  as  well  as  of  his 
somewhat  too  ardent,  but  sincere,  admirer. 

We  find  recorded  one  or  two  other  incidents  of  his  early 
professional  practice  to  which,  for  our  purpose,  no  more  than 
a  bare  reference  will  be  necessary.     The  skill  with  which  he 

• 

could  turn  to  his  advantage  a  doubtful  technical  point,  and 
the  dignity  of  character  which  he  brought  into  the  advocacy 
of  his  cause,  were  well  illustrated  at  the  second  trial,  granted 
by  the  Court  of  Fayette  County  on  motion  of  the  Prosecuting 
Attorney,  of  a  Mr.  Willis,  who  was  clearly  proved  to  have 
committed  murder,  but  escaped  conviction  by  a  disagreement 
of  the  jury.  When  the  new  trial  came  on,  after  listening 
attentively  to  the  arguments  of  the  Attorney  for  the  State, 
Mr.  Clat  opened  his  case  by  laying  down  in  its  broadest  ex- 
tent and  urging  as  directly  applicable  to  the  case  on  trial, 
the  rule  of  law  that  no  man  should  twice  be  put  in  jeopardy 
for  the  same  offbnce.    The  second  trial  of  his  client,  there- 
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tee,  he  luged  was  cle&rly  illegal  and  a  conviction  would  be 

imposflible.     The  startled  Court  stopped  the  speaker  and  fer- 
liide  the  argument.    Mr.  Clay  declared  with  dignity  and 

•olemn  earnestness  that  if  he  could  not  argue  the  whole  case 

to  the  jury  he  had  no  more  to  say,  and  abruptly  left  the 

room.     Of  course  the  Couit  soon  -summoned  him  back  and 

allowed  him  to  pursue  his  own  course.    He  now,  with  re- 

douUed  vehemence,  renewed  his  argument,  and  gained  a 

verdict  solely  upon  this  point  of  law — ^without  any  reference 

to  the  nature  of  the  testimony  that  had  been  adduced. 

In  criminal  cases,  which  were  much  the  most  frequent  at 
that  early  day,  in  the  State  of  Kentucky,  Mr.  Clat  was  al- 
most uniformly  engaged  on  the  side  of  the  defendant.  He 
was  led  to  this  by  his  strong  natural  sympathies  not  less  than 
by  the  high  reputation  he  had  acquired  in  the  professional 
conduct  of  similar  cases.  And,  it  is  recorded,  as  an  evidence 
of  his  reraaikable  power  at  the  bar,  that  not  one  of  the  many 
prisoners  tried  for  capital  crimes  whom  he  defended,  ever 
received  sentence  of  death  at  the  hands  of  the  law.  Only 
one  case  appears  in  which  he  acted  the  part  of  Public  Prose- 
cutor;  and  in  that,  he  procured  the  conviction  of  a  slave  who 
was  indicted  for  murder  in  having  killed  his  overseer  in  re-, 
turn  for  a  blow  before  inflicted  upon  him  for  some  imaginary 
offence.  That  even  this  discharge  of  his  duty  was  repugnant 
to  the  inherent  kindness  of  Mr.  Clay's  nature  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  he  has  often  been  heard  to  regret,  more  than 
any  other  act  of  his  life,  the  part  he  took  in  the  conviction 
of  this  friendless  negro. 

But  a  single  example  of  his  ability  and  success  in  the  itml 
of  ciril  cases  is  preserved,  though  it  is  aaid  generally  tliai  he 
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had  no  rival  ia  the  management  of  suits  that  involved  the 
land-laws  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky.  In  one  of  these  cases, 
being  called  away  by  business  of  his  own,  he  left  the  whole 
to  his  associa^  counsel.  Two  days  were  spent  upon  the  ar- 
gument, and  Mr.  Clay's  colleague  had  been  foiled  at  every 
point.  Just  as  the  trial  was  about  to  close  Mr.  Clay  entered 
the  Court ;  and,  though  he  knew  next  to  nothing  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  testimony,  after  a  brief  consultation  with  his  friend, 
he  drew  up  in  written  form  the  instructions  he  wished  the 
Court  to  giv6  to  the  jury,  and  maintained  his  positions  with 
such  cogency  and  force  that  his  request  was  granted,  and  the 
case  was  at  once  decided  in  his  favor.  For  the  quickness  of 
his  comprehension  and  the  ready  power  with  which  he  seized 

upon,  and  maintained,  the  principal  points  of  any  case,  so 
remarkably  evinced  upon  this  trial,  Mr.  Clay  in  his  after  life 

has  been  especially  distinguished. 

Mr.  Clay's  first  entrance  upon  political  life  was  proudlv 
signalized  by  that  chivalric  boldness,  so  marked  a  feature  of 
his  whole  character,  which  threw  to  the  winds  every  thought 
of  personal  popularity  and  gave  force  only  to  the  generous 
impulses  of  his  heart  and  to  his  own  profound  conviction  of 
the  truth  and  justice  of  the  principle  he  had  espoused.  In 
1797,  the  very  year  in  which  he  had  first  put  his  foot  within 
her  borders,  Kentucky  was  taking  measures  to  frame  for  her- 
self a  new  Constitution.  In  many  respects  the  provisions  of 
the  old  one  were  unsuited  to  her  rapid  growth  and  to  the  pe- 
culiar temper  of  her  inhabitants.  Slavery  had  been  leg^- 
ized  upon  her  soil  and  had  become  firmly  wrought  into  her 
social  frame-work.  This,  though  by  no  means  a  subject  of 
general  complaint,  was  still  regarded  with  deep  hostility  by 
a  respectable  minority  of  her  people ;  and  they  had  submit- 
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ted  for  consideration  a  plan  for  its  gradual  and  safe  abolition. 
Their  proposed  object  at  once  enlisted  the  most  ardent  sym- 
pathies of  Mr.  Clat  ;  and  by  all  the  means  within  his  reach, 
through  the  pnblic  press  and  in  assemblies  of  the  people,  his 
best  powers  were  exerted  for  its  success.  He  was  impelled 
to  this  conrse  by  a  deep  conviction  of  the  justice  of  the  cause 
not  less^  than  by  the  profoundest  sympathies  of  his  nature. 
Then,  as  now  and  through  all  his  life,  he  expressed,  openly 
and  frankly,  his  thorough  opposition  to  slavery  in  all  its 
forms — deploring  its  existence,  zealously  seeking  to  break 
its  chains,  when  the  disruption  would  not  endanger  the  peace 
and  happiness  of  the  slaves  themselves,  as  well  as  of  their 
masters,  and  to  soften  its  asperities  by  all  the  means  within 
his  reach.  Then,  as  now,  he  regarded  the  sanctity  of  Law 
and  the  well-being  of  Society  as  considerations  of  the  highest 
importance — trnd  the  first  as  the  sole  condition  of  the  last. 
He  looked  upon  slavery  as  it  exists  at  the  present  day  in  sev- 

eral  of  the  States  of  this  Union,  as  a  grievous  misfortune — a 
lad  calamity  which  from  its^  nature  could  not  be  shaken  off 

with  the  tyranny  of  the  mother  country  which  had  entailed 
it  upon  them.  It  had  become  deeply  rooted  in  their  social  ' 
and  political  institutions,  had  intertwined  itself  with  all  the 
interests  of  the  people,  and  had  drawn  to  itself  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  Ine  of  the  State.  Any  sudden  effort  to  uproot  it 
from  its  deep  foundation,  he  then  perceived,  as  clearly  as  he 
has  always  seen  it  since,  must  be  attended  with  most  immi- 
nent danger  to  the  institutions  and  interests  that  have  grown 
op  around  it,  and  must  spread  desolation  over  the  fair  face 
of  society.  Nor  in  his  view  would  a  summary  emancipation 
be  productive  of  less  certain  luin  to  the  slaves  themselves 
than  to  the  other  members  of  the  commonwealth.  Without 
exception  they  were  ignorant,  destitute  of  moral  culture,  and 
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by  no  means  prepared  for  the  unprotected  condition  into 
which  their  rash  and  ill  judging  friends  of  the  present  day 
are  striving  to  see  them  plunged.  All  these  considerations 
had  the  same  weight  with  Mr.  Clay  in  1797  as  they  have 
ever  exerted  since ;  and  the  plan  of  relief  to  which  he  then 
gave  his  ardent  support,  and  which  he  still  regards  as  upon 
the  whole  the  safest  and  the  best,  embraced  them  all  in 
its  provisions.  It  proposed  that  the  generation  then  in  bond- 
age should  so  remain ;  but  that  all  their  offspring,  bom  after 
thd  passage  of  the  law,  should  receive  their  freedom  on  arriv- 
ing at  a  certain  age ;  and  made  it  the  duty  of  their  masters 
to  give  to  them,  meantime,  such  instruction  as  should  fit  them 
for  the  contemplated  change  in  their  condition.  This  plan 
had  been  some  years  before  adopted  in  Pennsylvania — at  the 
instance  of  Dr.  Franklin  ;  and  the  fact  that  a  man  of  so 
eminent  ability  and  so  highly  practical  in  all  his  schemes 
had  given  to  it  his  warm  approval,  spoke  almost  as  loudly  in 
its  favor  as  did  the  distinguished  success  with  which  it  had 
been  crowned  in  his  noble  State. 

But  though  founded  in  essential  justice  and  shown  to  be 
essentially  safe  to  the  commonwealth,  the  people  of  Ken- 
tucky were  decidedly  hostile  to  these  great  principles  :  and 
by  the  ardor  with  which  he  upheld  and  enArced  them  the 
rising  fame  of  Mr.  Clay  was  overcast  by  public  odium.  The 
great  majority*  of  the  members  of  the  Convention  which  as- 
sembled to  revise  the  Constitution  of  the  State  voted  against 
any  change  in  this  feature  of  her  existing  laws ;  and  though 
Mr.  Clay  bowed  with  the  utmost  deference,  as  he  has  al- 
ways done,  to  the  will  of  the  People,  who  alone  had  a  right 
to  decide  the  question,  his  own  conviction  of  the  justice  of 
hte  cause  remained  unclouded,  and  his  sympathies  for  the 
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ilftFe  ODCOoIed  by  marked  manifestations  of  the  popular  dis- 
pleasure — always  00  chilliug  to  the  heart  of  young  ambition. 
He  continued,  without  fear,  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  op- 
pceised  negro.  In  his  professional  practifee  whenever  faia 
aid  could  be  of  any  service  to  the  slave,  it  was  freely  offered ; 
mi  ii  is  said  that  he  never,  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life, 
fiuled  at  the  bar  to  obtain  a  decision  in  favor  of  one  whose 
sanse  he  had  espoused. 

The  same  impulsive  love  of  freedom,  and  hatred  of  any 
eocroachinent  upon  its  just  enjojrment,  which  led  Mr.  Ci.ay 
iBlo  this  sagacious  though  unpopular  measure  of  relief  to  the 
African  slaves,  soon  found,  in  the  rising  events  of  the  day, 
a  new  field  for  its  exercise,  and  it  urged  Mr.  Clay  into  the 
snpport  of  a  cause  more  consonant  with  the  feelings  of  the 
people  than  that  in  which  he  had  just  incurred  their  deep 
dislike.  In  1798-9  the  famous  Alien  and  Sedition  laws 
were  established,  during  the  administration,  though  in  no 
other  respect  under  the  auspices,  of  the  elder  Adams. 

So  palpably  were  they  in  direct  violation  of  the  spirit  of 
•nr  institutions,  that  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
were  passed,  and  the  evidence  they  furnished  of  the  exceed- 
ing caution  which  marked  every  step  of  our  first  great  ex- 
periment in  the  establishment  of  national  fireedom,  seemed 
'  not  in  the  least  to  mitigate  the  intense  indignation  which  in- 
stantly greeted  their  enactment.  The  attempt  to  establish 
in  this  country  political  institutions,  based  upon  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  equality  and  the  right  of  self-govem- 
nent,  which  was  at  that  time  very  far  from  being  completely 
successful,  was  not  a  sudden  and  violent  uprising  of  men  la- 
hiring  under  a  sense  of  wrongful  oppression ;  it  was  no  vol- 
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canic  outburst  of  pent-up,  struggling  energies — ^but  a  calm, 
deliberate  effort,  demanding  all  the  strength  of  continued 
firmness,  guided  by  the  clearest  rules  of  caution  and  foresight. 
But,  besides  this  general  feature  of  our  government  which 
should  go  far  to  excuse  any  measures  of  reasonable  precau- 
tion against  the  dangers  of  swelling  passion,  the  enactments 
in  question  found  an  apology,  though  by  no  means  a  justifi- 
cation, in  the  aspect  of  our  relations  with  foreign  powers  and 
especially  with  France,  The  anarchy  and  bloodshed,  which 
succeeded  the  storming  of  the  Tuileries  and  the  subversion 
of  the  government  on  the  10th  of  August,  1792,  while  they 
struck  horror  and  dread,  for  the  safety  of  Liberty,  to  the 
hearts  of  all  considerate  men,  seemed  strangely  to  arouse  the 
worst  passions  of  the  American  people.  The  light,  which 
glared  from  the  altars  on  which  rested  human  hecatombs 
offered  in  sacrifice  to  the  idols  of  the  French  Republic, 
blinded  the  eyes  of  Americans  to  the  blood  that  rolled  in 
rivers  at  their  base.  The  Proclamation  of  Neutrality  in  the 
war  between  France  and  England  which  soon  ensued,  en- 
countered the  most  virulent  opposition  among  the  partisans 
of  France  within  the  United  States ;  and  the  strange  and 
alarming  spectacle  was  soon  presented  of  a  Minister  of  a  for- 
eign power  coming  to  our  midst,  seeking  to  drive  our  govern- 
ment into  a  breach  of  all  our  treaties  and  into  a  state  of  ac- 
tive hostility  with  nations  to  whom*  we  were  allied  in  the 
most  sacred  bonds  of  peace,  and,  when  he  failed  in  this, 
braving  our  authority,  seizing  prizes  within  our  jurisdiction, 
enlisting  men  and  fitting  out  privateers  in  our  very  midst, 
and  finally  insulting  the  nation  and  stabbing  its  peace  and 
even  existence  by  threatening,  in  terms  of  defiance,  ^^  to  ap- 
peal from  the  government  to  the  people."  This  marked 
violatiiHi  of  national  courtesy  on  the  part  of  M.  OKirsT,and 
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all  the  Tiolent  measures  by  which  it  was  seconded  by  his 
goTemment  at  home,  were  followed  by  a  deliberate  attempt 
by  his  successor  to  influence  the  result  of  the  approaching 
election  of  a  President  of  the  United  States :  and  this  was 
sustained  with  able  and  unscrupulous  effort  by  a  great  por- 
tioD  of  the  press  of  the  Union.  Breach  of  faith,  plighted  to 
foreign  nations  was  urged ;  war  with  all  its  horrors  was  in- 
Toked;  rebellion  and  civil  commotion  were  excited,  and  the 
nation  was  plunged  into  disorder  and  confusion.  Out  of  this 
stale  of  the  public  mind,  and  in  the  effort  to  stay  the  deso- 
lating anarchy,  which  seemed  ready  to  burst  upon  the  land, 
the  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws  were  enacted  by  Congress,  and 
with  the  sanction  of  the  President.  The  first  gave  to  the 
Executive  of  the  United  States,  power,  whenever  he  should 
deem  its  exercise  necessary  to  the  safety  of  the  Republic,  to 
order  from  her  territory  the  departure  of  any  Alien  whose 
presence  he  might  judge  hostile  to  the  public  peace.  The 
second  subjected  to  an  action  at  law,  such  persons  as  should 
'^indite,  or  publish,  any  writings,  with  intent  to  defame  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  the  President  or  either 
House  of  Congress,  to  bring  them  into  disrepute  or  to  excite 
the  haired  of  the  people  against  them  :"  upon  conviction  be- 
fore a  United  States  Court,  such  persons  were  to  pay  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  two  thousand  dollars,  and  to  suffer  impris- 
onment for  not  more  than  two  years  : — upon  trial  the  accus- 
ed had  the  right  to  give  in  evidence,  in  their  defence,  the 
tiuth  of  the  matter  charged  as  libelous  and  the  jury  were  to 
determine  both  the  law  and  the  fact.  The  presumed  neces- 
sity for  the  first  of  these  precautionary  measures,  was  found 
in  the  active  exertions  of  emissaries  from  France,  by  whose 
%gency  clubs  had  been  formed  throughout  the  counti:y,  de- 
signed and  well  calculated  to  exert  a  powerful  influence  in 
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imwpx  of  thai  nation  and  against  the  administration  of  '4d# 
ovn — the  controlling  head  being  at  Philadelphia.  The  nn- 
exampled  virulence  of  the  public  press,  so  extreme  and  scan* 
dalous  as  even  to  give  currency  to  the  loudest  denunciations 
against  the  Father  of  his  Country  for  alleged  abuses,  which 
if  proved  would  have  sent  him  to  the  penitentiary  or  the  scaf- 
fold, and  so  shameless  as  to  proclaim  from  high  places,  of 
President  Adams  that  ^^  the  hoary  traitor  had  only  completed 
the  scene  of  ignominy  which  Mr.  Washingtoh  had  begnn," 
seemed  to  those,  who  regarded  the  early  operation  of  our  in- 
stitutions as,  at  best,  a  doubtful  and  hazardous  experiment, 
to  furnish  a  fit  occasion  for  the  interference  of  the  strong  arm 
of  the  Law. 

The  spirit  with  which  these  enactments  were  received  by 
the  people  of  the  Union  was  in  perfect  unison  with  that  evinc- 
ed by  the  great  leader  of  the  opposition,  Thomas  Jeffeasov, 
in  a  private  letter  written  at  about  the  time  of  their  passage : 
^^  For  my  own  part,"  said  he,  '^  I  consider  those  laws  as 
merely  an  experiment  on  the  American  mind,  to  see  how  fmr 
it  will  bear  an  avowed  violation  of  the  Constitution.  If  this 
goes  down,  we  shall  iipraediately  see  attempted  another  act 
of  Congress,  declaring  that  the  President  shall  continue  in 
office  during  life,  reserving  to  another  occasion  the  transfer 
of  the  succession  to  his  heirs,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Seniate  for  life.  That  these  things  are  in  contemplation  I 
.lave  no  doubt ;  nor  can  I  be  confident  of  their  foilore,  after 
the  dupery  of  which  our  countrymen  have  shown  themselves 
susceptible."*  Throughout  the  whole  length  and  hreadth 
of  the  country  the  enactment  of  these  laws  was  legarded  as 
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a  diiect  vioUiioQ  of  the  Constitution,  as  an  indefensible 
lault  upon  the  rights  of  the  people  and  as  the  initial  slep 
towards  the  erection  of  an  arbitrary  monarchical  power  in 
the  United  States.  Resolutions  weie  adopted  by  the  Legm^ 
laiores  of  many  of  the  States  denouncing  their  principles,  and 
tbe  administration  under  which  they  had  been  established,  in 
tlie  most  violent  terms  of  indignant  remonstraiice ;  •mi 
meetings  of  the  people,  in  their  primary  assemblies  had  been 
repeatedly  held  for  the  reiteration  of  kindred  sentiments. 
The  subject  was  brought  before  the  Legislature  of  Kentncky 
by  the  Cxovemor,  in  hi6  message  of  November,  1796 ;  and  a 
series  of  resolutions,  introduced  by  Mr.  Breckbmridoe,  and 
adopted  by  the  Assembly,  denouncing  the  laws  in  angry  and 
decided  terms,  unquestionably  embodied  the  prevailing  popu- 
lar sentiment  of  the  State.  The  same  topic  was  discussed  at 
public  gatherings,  all  over  the  commonwealth,  by  the  ablest 
aad  most  prominent  men  within  her  borders;  but  among 
them  all  no  one  acquired  greener  lauiels  or  spoke  upon  the 
subject,  before  the  people,  with  greater  clearness  of  thought, 
earnestness  of  conviction  or  eloquence  of  appeal  than  Mr. 
Clat.  The  zeal  aud  effect  of  his  efforts  on  this  occasion,  in 
behalf  of  popular  rights,  gained  for  him  the  proud  title  of  the 
^^  Great  Commoner,"  and  the  high  position  of  a  leader  of  the 
Democratic  party  in  the  State.  We  have  preserved  but  a 
siagle  anecdote  of  his  exertions  at  this  period  of  his  life.  At 
Lexington  an  immense  number  of  citizens  had  assembled  to 
listen  to  a  discussion  of  this  engrossing  topic.  They  were 
fisst  addressed  by  Mr.  George  Nicholas,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished orators  in  Kentucky,  in  a  long  and  most  eloquent 
speech,  which  drew  forth  the  loudest  applause  of  that  great 
concourse.  In  obedience  to  the  loud  and  repeated  calls  of 
thm  people,  Mr.  Clat  appeared  upon  the  stand  and  addressed 
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the  multitude,  for  more  than  an  hour,  upon  the  designed  ex- 
ecutive encroachments  indicated  by  the  enactment  of  the  par- 
ticular laws  they  were  assembled  to  discuss.  He  thrilled 
their  hearts  by  his  vivid  description  of  the  ruin  to  which, 
under  the  weight  of  the  high-toned  federal  doctrines  of  the 
administration,  the  country  was  sinking,  and  appealed  to 
them,  with  unequalled  power,  by  all  the  motives  that  could 
have  weight  with  the  human  heart,  to  rise  up  against  the  op- 
pression beneatli  which  they  were  so  fearfully  crushed.  The 
impression  made  upon  the  minds  of  those  who  heard  him 
was  profound  and  engrossing.  He  cekscd — and  his  audience 
remained  hushed  in  silence.  The  feelings  excited  by  his 
words  were  too  deep  for  tumultuous  expression,  and  they 
thought  not  of  the  speaker,  until  they  heard  the  voice  of  Mr. 
William  Murray,  a  worthy  and  respectable  man,  but  a 
strong  federalist  and  a  bitter  opponent  of  the  opinions  of  Mr. 
Clay,  attempting  a  reply  to  the  arguments  to  which  they 
had  just  listened  with  such  breathless  attention.  But  their 
feelings  were  too  intense  to  endure  a  rude  assault :  and,  dri- 
ving the  speaker  by  clamorous  murmur  from  the  ground,  they 
seized  Mr.  Clay  and  his  colleague,  and,  forcing  them  into  a 
carriage,  drove  them  i^  triumph,  and  amid  loud  shouts  of 
rapturous  applause,  through  the  streets  and  public  places  of 
the  village  of  Lexington.  This  was  a  victory,  which,  in  the 
breast  of  a  young  man  might  well  arouse  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions of  unlimited  fame. 

The  canvass  throughout  the  State  of  Kentucky,  during  the 
Presidential  election  of  1800,  was  exceedingly  animated: 
the  sentiment  of  the  State  was  most  decidedly  opposed  to  the 
leading  features  of  the  Adams  administration,  demanding  a 
policv  more  thorouirhlv  democratic,  and  entertaining  none 
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of  that  distnisi  of  the  ability  and  virtue  of  the  people,  which 
led  the  existing  government  to  adopt  measures  of  unwise  pre* 
caution  against  those  who  had  entrusted  their  rights  and  li- 
berties to  its  control.  Mr.  Clay,  through  all  the  struggle^ 
bore  a  conspicuous  and  an  effective  part.  His  abilities  as  an 
oiator  gave  him  great  influence  with  the  people,  and  to  hk 
exertions,  in  no  slight  degree,  was  to  be  attributed  the  great 
unanimity  with  which  the  different  sections  of  Kentucky 
gave  their  united  votes  in  favor  of  JBFFxasoN  as  the  succes- 
sor of  Mr.  Adams. 

The  devotion  of  Mr.  Clat,  in  after  life,  to  the  great  prin- 
ciple of  Protection  to  American  Industry,  and  the  splendid 
efforts,  in  its  advocacy,  with  which  his  name  has,  for  many 
years,  been  so  closely  connected,  may  justify  allusion,  in  this 
place,  to  the  fact  that,  as  early  as  1800,  a  meeting  was  held 
in  Bourbon  County,- Ky.,  at  which  it  was  resolved  to  pur- 
chase no  imported  articles  for  which  in  exchange  home  pro- 
ducts would  not  be  received  ;  and,  by  all  the  means  in  their 
power,  to  encourage  home  manufactures  of  every  kind.  How 
far  these  proceedings  were  directly  effective  we  have  no 
means  of  judging  :  that  to  some  extent,  they  gave  shape  and 
vigor  to  subsequent  exertions  cannot  well  be  doubted. 

In  1803,  during  the  absence  of  Mr.  Clay  at  the  Olympian 

Springs,  occurred  the  State  Election  at  which  his  name  was 
first  proposed  as  a  candidaie  for  the  lower  house  of  the  Le- 
gislature. Without  his  knowledge  a  poll  was  opened  for  him 
in  the  County  of  Fayette.  His  opponents  were  able  and  dis- 
tinguished men  :  and  apart  from  general  politics,  the  promi- 
nent question  of  most  local  interest,  involved  in  the  election, 
was  that  relating  to  the  Lexington  Insurance  Company — 
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which  had  been  chartered  by  the  Legislature  of  the  previonv 
year  and  of  which,  it  was  well  known,  a  strong  party,  with 
Felix  Grundt,  then  a  young  and  eloquent  lawyer,  at  their 
head,  purposed  the  destruction.  The  immediate  object  of 
the  Company  was  to  insure  boats  and  their  cargoes  on  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers ;  but  the  most  obnoxious  feature 
of  the  charter  was  a  power,  indirectly  granted  to  the  Com- 
'pany,  of  taking  and  giving  bills  by  assignment  and  makii^ 
such  as  were  payable  to  the  bearer  negotiable  by  delivery. 
This  was  regarded  as,  in  effect,  clothing  the  Company  with 
the  powers  of  a  Banking  Corporation ;  and  Mr.  Grundy  had 
been  zealously  canvassing  the  Counties  South  of  Kentucky 
river,  as  the  champion  of  that  party  which  urged  a  repeal  of 
the  charter,  which,  by  its  very  terms,  was  established  beyond 
the  power  of  repeal,  until  January  1,  1818.  Mr.  Clat  re- 
garded this  attempt  as  clearly  unconstitutional  and  inexpe- 
dient;  and  he  was,  therefore,  selected  as  their  candidate,  by 
the  friends  of  the  Company  in  the  County  of  Fayette.  By 
reason  of  his  absence  he  took  no  part  in  the  contest,  nor  did 
he,  indeed,  arrive  at  the  place  where  the  poll  was  held  until 
the  morning  of  the  third  day  of  the  election,  his  opponents 
having,  meantime,  been  constant  and  eloquent  in  their  ha- 
rangues to  the  people,  vindicating  their  measures  and  solicit- 
ing their  votes.  Upon  witnessing,  at  his  arrival,  the  arts 
which  had  been  practised  to  ensure  his  defeat,  his  feelings 
were  awakened  and  he  addressed  the  electors  in  a  long  and 
powerful  speech — ex!plaining  his  opinions  upon  the  general 
political  questions  involved  in  the  struggle,  as  well  as  that 
upon  which  the  result  was  more  immediately  to  turn  ;  and 
appealing  to  their  knowledge  of  his  character  and  abilities 
against  the  representations  of  his  older  opponents.  He  was 
elected  by  a  large  majority :  and,  on  taking  his  seat,  easily 
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driealed  the  Attempt  that  waa  made  to  procure  the  repeal  of 
(he  IiiBiiraiice  charter. 

At  the  next  session,  in  1804,  Mr.  Grundy  himself  obtained 
a  seat  in  the  Honse  and  with  him  a  majority,  pledged  to  sup- 
port his  views.  Though  certain  of  defeat,  the  friends  of  the 
Company  desired  that  the  action  of  the  House  in  repealing 
their  charter  should  be  clearly  understood  by  the  people  at 
Jarge :  and  it  was  resolved,  therefore,  that  the  question  should 
not  be  taken  until  the  subject  had  been  thoroughly  discussed. 
Mr.  Clat  and  Mr.  Grundy,  of  course,  conducted  the  debate ; 
and  as  both  were  young,  ambitious,  and  eloquent,  the  House 
was  thronged  for  the  two  days  which  it  occupied,  with  atten- 
tive and  admiring  spectators  of  the  brilliant  contest.  Mr. 
Grundy  was  strong  and  extremely  adroit ;  but  he  was  clearly 
inferior  in  all  the  points  of  logical  and  efTective  argument  to  ' 
Mr.  Clay  :  and,  although  the  question  in  the  House  was  de- 
cided in  favor  of  Repeal,  the  Senate,  whose  members  had 
been  present  during  the  whole  discussion,  immediately  re- 
versed their  decision  and  the  Company  retained  its  charter. 
Strong  efforts  were  made  at  this  session,  likewise,  to  procure 
the  removal  of  the  State  Capitol  from  Frankfort.  They  had 
been  repeated  for  several  years  and  were  again  renewed  in 
1805,  when  Mr.  Clay  urged  the  removal  with  great  efiect 
and  admirable  humor.  The  objections  to  Frankfort,  how- 
ever, seem  not  to  have  been  very  weighty,  while  it  was  plau- 
nbly  urged,  that  by  the  first  selection  of  that  place,  a  virtual 
pfedge  of  the  permanent  location  of  the  Capitol  there,  had 
been  given  to  those  who  had  thereby  been  induced  to  invest 
their  property  in  lots,  houses,  and  village  improvements.  Mr. 
Clay  succeeded,  however,  in  securing  the  co-operation  of  a 
majority  of  the  Legislature ;  but  as  a  vote  of  two-thirds 
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which  had  been  chartered  by  the  Legislature  of  the  previonv 
year  and  of  which,  it  was  well  known,  a  strong  party,  with 
Fblix  Grundt,  then  a  young  and  eloquent  lawyer,  at  their 
head,  purposed  the  destruction.  The  immediate  object  of 
the  Company  was  to  insure  boats  and  their  cargoes  on  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers ;  but  the  most  obnoxious  feattme 
of  the  charter  was  a  power,  indirectly  granted  to  the  Com- 
'pany,  of  taking  and  giving  bills  by  assignment  and  making 
Boch  as  were  payable  to  the  bearer  negotiable  by  delivery. 
This  was  regarded  as,  in  effect,  clothing  the  Company  with 
the  powers  of  a  Banking  Corporation ;  and  Mr.  Grundy  had 
been  zealously  canvassing  the  Counties  South  of  Kentucky 
rivefi  as  the  champion  of  that  party  which  urged  a  repeal  of 
the  charter,  which,  by  its  very  terms,  was  established  beyond 
the  power  of  repeal,  until  January  1,  1818.  Mr.  Clat  re- 
garded this  attempt  as  clearly  unconstitutional  and  inexpe- 
dient ;  and  he  was,  therefore,  selected  as  their  candidate,  by 
the  friends  of  the  Company  in  the  County  of  Fayette.  By 
reason  of  his  absence  he  took  no  part  in  the  contest,  nor  did 
he,  indeed,  arrive  at  the  place  where  the  poll  was  held  until 
the  morning  of  the  third  day  of  the  election,  his  opponents 
having,  meantime,  been  constant  and  eloquent  in  their  ha- 
rangues to  the  people,  vindicating  their  measures  and  solicit- 
ing their  votes.  Upon  witnessing,  at  his  arrival,  the  arts 
which  had  been  practised  to  ensure  his  defeat,  his  feelings 
were  awakened  and  he  addressed  the  electors  in  a  long  and 
powerful  speech — ex!plaining  his  opinions  upon  the  general 
political  questions  involved  in  the  struggle,  as  well  as  that 
upon  which  the  result  was  more  immediately  to  turn  ;  and 
appealing  to  their  knowledge  of  his  character  and  abilities 
against  the  representations  of  his  older  opponents.  He  was 
elected  by  a  large  majority :  and^  on  taking  his  seat,  easily 
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defeated  Ihe  attempt  that  was  made  to  procure  the  repeal  of 
(he  Insurance  charter. 

At  the  next  session,  in  1804,  Mr.  Grukdt  himself  obtained 
a  seat  in  the  House  and  with  him  a  majority,  pledged  to  sup- 
port his  views.     Though  certain  of  defeat,  the  friends  of  the 
Company  desired  that  the  action  of  the  House  in  repealing 
iheir  charter  should  be  clearly  understood  by  the  people  at 
jarge :  and  it  was  resolved,  therefore,  that  the  question  should 
not  be  taken  until  the  subject  had  been  thoroughly  discussed. 
Mr.  Clat  and  Mr.  Grumdy,  of  course,  conducted  the  debate ; 
and  as  both  were  young,  ambitious,  and  eloquent,  the  House 
was  thronged  for  the  two  days  which  it  occupied,  with  atten- 
tive and  admiring  spectators  of  the  brilliant  contest.     Mr. 
GatriTDY  was  strong  and  extremely  adroit ;  but  he  was  clearly 
inferior  in  all  the  points  of  logical  and  efTective  argument  to  ' 
Mr.  Ci^Y  :  and,  although  the  question  in  the  House  was  de- 
cided in  favor  of  Repeal,  the  Senate,  whose  members  had 
been  present  during  the  whole  discussion,  immediately  re- 
versed their  decision  and  the  Company  retained  its  charter. 
Strong  efforts  were  made  at  this  session,  likewise,  to  procure 
the  removal  of  the  State  Capitol  from  Frankfort.     They  had 
been  repeated  for  several  years  and  were  again  renewed  in 
1805,  when  Mr.  Clay  urged  the  removal  with  great  efiect 
and  admirable  humor.     The  objections  to  Frankfort,  how- 
ever, seem  not  to  have  been  very  weighty,  while  it  was  plau- 
nbly  urged,  that  by  the  first  selection  of  that  place,  a  virtual 
pledge  of  the  permanent  location  of  the  Capitol  there,  had 
been  given  to  those  who  had  thereby  been  induced  to  invest 
their  property  in  lots,  houses,  and  village  improvements.    Mr. 
Clay  succeeded,  however,  in  securing  the  co-operation  of  a 
majority  of  the  Legislature ;  but  as  a  vote  of  two-thirds 
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was  required  by  the   Constitution,   the   removal  was  not 
effected. 

In  1806  occurred  the  connection  of  Mr.  Clay  with  the  trial 
of  Aaron  Burr,  which  some  of  his  bitterest  enemies  sought, 
upon  subsequent  developcments,  to  make  the  occasion  for 
bold  but  most  impotent  assaults  upon  his  integrity  and  patri- 
otism. The  circumstances  of  Burr's  arrest  were  such  as  to 
excite  and  well-nigh  justify  the  suspicion,  in  the  absence  o^ 
positive  evidence,  that  the  charges  against  him  had  their 
origin  in  the  political  enmity  of  the  leaders  of  the  Federal 
party  in  Kentucky.  Vague  rumors  of  ambitious  and  ille- 
gal military  enterprises,  threatening  the  peace  of  the  western 
States  and  the  Spanish  colonies  on  the  South  Western  bor- 
ders, had  for  some  time  been  afloat ;  and,  in  connection  w^th 
other  causes,  had  occasioned  no  little  popular  uneasiness. 
While  everything,  however,  was  still  indefinite  and  unc^r 
tain,  two  men,  named  John  Wood  and  J.  M.  Street,  who 
had  just  come  from  the  East,  established  in  Frankfort  a  Week- 
ekly  paper  called  "  The  Western  World :''  and  in  some  of  its 
earliest  numbers  they  published  what  seemed  to  be  a  circum- 
stantial narrative  of  events  connected  with  these  rumors  of 
treasonable  conspiracy.  Still  these  statements  were  bare  as- 
sertions,  unsupported  by  evidence,  and  bearing  upon  their 
face  no  great  probability.  They  were  mainly,  too,  anony- 
mous, being  in  the  form  of  communications  under  the  signa- 
ture of  "  An  Observer,"  since  known  to  have  been  written 
by  Mr.  Humphrey  Marshall,  a  bitter  Federalist,  chiefly  dis- 
tinguished by  his  intense  hatred  of  everything  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  democratic  party,  of  which  Burr  at  that 
time  was  a  prominent  member.  For  the  more  certain  accom- 
plishment of  their  purposes,  which  by  that  very  act  wtie 
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made  evident,  an  address  was  drawn  up  by  the  same  pen  re.- 
peating  the  statements  of  *^  An  Obaerver"  and  preferring 
charges  of  corruption  and  criminal  conspiracy  against  the 
leading  members  of  the  Jefferson  party  in  Kentucky,  inclu- 
ding Judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  and  many  of  Mr.  Clay's 
warmest  and  most  distinguished  friends :  the  paper  was  laid 
before  the  Legislature  and  an,  investigation  prayed.  It  was 
panted,  but  resulted  in  no  important  disclosures.  The  whole 
matter  was  soon  dropped  in  the  Legislature,  as  too  frivolous 
to  call  for  further  notice  ;  and  the  sympathies  of  the  people 
were  strongly  enlisted  against  the  agents  in  this  attempt  to 
blast  the  character,  and  ruin  the  fortunes,  of  some  of  their 
most  worthy  and  eminent  citizens. 

In  the  summer  of  this  same  year,  a  visit  of  Col.  Burr  to 
Lexington,  on  his  return  from  New  Orleans,  gave  occasion 
for  a  renewal  of  the  rumors  of  extended  and  dangerous  in- 
trigues. His  movements  were  suspicious,  and,  in  the  early 
autumn,  his  military  movements  on  the  Ohio  river  became 
matter  of  notoriety.  The  same  "  Observer''  published  an- 
other disclosure  of  intended  treasons,  artfully  drawn,  clothed 
in  mystery,  and  inlended  lo  direct  legal  proceedings  against 
Col.  Burr.  In  this  it  was  successful :  and  at  the  opening  of 
the  U.  S.  Court  in  November  Col.  J.  H.  Daveiss,  the  U.  S. 
Attorney,  presented  an  affidavit  charging  Burr  with  being 
engaged  in  preparations  for  a  military  invasion  of  the  provin- 
ces of  Mexico,  in  which  the  whole  Western  territory  of  the 
Uoited  States  was  involved,  and  declaring  that  he  believed 
the  charge  could  be  fully  substantiated  by  evidence :  and 
upon  this  affidavit  he  grounded  a  motion  for  the  arrest  of  Col. 
Burr.  After  a  due  consideration  of  the  only  evidence  that 
was  offered,  the  Court  denied  the  motion.     Col.  Burr  was 
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'present,  and,  in  a  speech  of  great  dignity,  spoke  of  the  very 
harsh  proceedings  that  had  been  instituted  against  him,  and, 
lest  the  same  should  be  repeated  in  his  absence,  he  asked  as 
a  fovor  to  himself  a  trial  before  a  jury — ^for  which  he  would 
at  any  moment  be  prepared.  His  bearing  couciliated  uni- 
versal favor ;  and,  when  viewed  in  connection  with  previous 
and  similar  charges  agaiast  citizens  of  Kentucky,  which  had 
been  dismissed  by  the  Legislature  of  that  State  as  of  no  tr- 
lidity,  the  proceedings  against  him  were  regarded  as  spring- 
ing from  a  groundless  and  unwarrantable  peisecution.  The 
public  feeling  was,  therefore,  strongly  in  his  favor.  His  re- 
quest for  a  trial  was  granted  and  a  jury  empaneled.  On  the 
day  of  the  trial  the  Court  room  was  crowded  to  suffocation 
with  eager  spectators,  all  of  whom,  as  well  as  the  Court  it- 
self and  the  prisoner,  were  surprised  by  a  motion  from  the 
prosecuting  attorney  for  a  discharge  of  the  jury  by  reason  of 
the  absence  of  a  material  witness — Davis  Floyd,  a  member 
of  the  Indiana  Legislature,  whose  attendance  could  not,  there- 
fore, be  enforced.  The  motion  was  granted,  and  thus  no  in- 
dictment was  found.  Burr  expressed  his  extreme  regret  at 
the  delay  and  vexation  to  which  he  was  subjected,  and  said 
that  as  he  acted  upon  thedefensive  only,  he  should  hold  him- 
self at  all  times  ready  for  another  attack. 

Subsequent  events  induced  the  Attorney  for  the  United 
States  to  renew  the  prosecution ;  and  the  2d  of  December 
was  the  day  appointed  for  the  trial.  Col.  Bitrr  meantime 
had  applied  to  Mr.  Clay  for  his  legal  advice  and  assistance 
aa  counsel,  in  connection  with  Col.  Allen,  deeming  the  en- 
listment of  Mr.  Clay's  powerful  eloquence  and  legal  skilly  in. 
hia  behalf,  the  surest  means  of  his  speedy  acquittal.  Mr. 
CkiAT  meantime  had  been  elected  by  the  Legislature,  a  Sen- 
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•lor  of  the  United  States ;  and  he  felt,  thereforei  weighty 
toroplesi  as  to  the  propriety  of  undertaking  the  defence  of  a 
aian  chai^d  with  treason.  He  remained  in  doubt  until 
B1T&&,  probably  fearing  that  he  should  lose  his  valuable  aid 
from  a  suspicion  of  bis  guilt,  addressed  to  Mr.  Clat  a  note, 
solemnly  declaring  that  he  had  never  taken  the  first  step 
lowards  effecting  the  designs  attributed  to  him  by  the  prose- 
eution,  that  he  owned  not  a  single  article  of  military  stores, 
that  his  views  were  understood  by  the  administration  and  re- 
gaided  by  it  with  complacency,  and  concluding  with  the  fol- 
lowing emphatic  assurance  : — ^^  Considering  the  high  station 
you  now  fill  in  the  national  councils,  I  have  thought  these 
explanations  proper,  as  well  to  counteract  the  chimerical 
tales,  which  malevolent  persons  have  so  industriously  circu- 
lated, as  to  satisfy  you  that  you  have  not  espoused  the  cause 
of  a  man  in  any  way  unfriendly  to  the  laws,  the  government, 
or  the  interests  of  his  country."  Placing  confidence  in  this 
gratuitous  declaration  of  Col.  Burr,  and  influenced,  proba- 
bly, to  some  extent  by  the  universal  sympathy  which  was 
felt  in  his  behalf,  Mr.  Clay  consented  to  appear  in  his  de- 
fence, hut  declined  to  receive  for  his  services  any  fee  or  com- 
pensation. 

Mr.  Clay  was  now  opposed  to  Col.  Daviess  with  whom 
hr  had,  but  a  short  time  before,  had  a  personal  difference 
which  nearly  resulted  in  a  duel.  He  had  from  his  first  ap- 
pearance at  the  bar,  without  hesitation,  always  undertaken 
the  defenoe  of  the  weak  and  unfortunate  against  the  rich  and 
powerful,  without  the  slightest  regard  to  the  chance  of  ob- 
taining his  fee  or  to  the  wealth  and  station  arrayed  against 
him.  Col.  Daviess,  in  a  moment  of  passion,  had  struck  a 
tavern  keeper  in  Frankfort,  who  immediately  obtained  a  writ 
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tgaiDst  him*  This  was  easily  done — but  he  could  find  Ho 
attorney  who  dared  to  undertake  its  prosecution,  The  ae 
«U0ed  was  a  man  of  the  highest  ability  and  influence,  and  Ins 
displeasure  was  deprecated  by  the  bar  with  especial  earnest- 
ness. Mr.  Clay,  however,  on  receiving  a  statement  of  the 
merits  of  the  case,  assumed  its  management  without  hesita- 
tion. Upon  the  trial  Col.  Daviess,  who  conducted  his  own 
defence,  was  excessively  severe  upon  the  tavern-keeper  at 
whose  suit  he  was  arraigned.  Mr.  Clay  replied  in  a  manner 
which  stung  the  defendant  to  the  quick :  and  he  immediately 
addressed  a  note  to  Mr.  Clay,  warning  him  somewhat  sternly 
against  the  indulgence  of  so  offensive  language.  He  receiv- 
ed  in  answer  that  Mr.  Clay  intended  to  manage  his  client's 
ease  without  advice  from  any  one  and  least  of  all  from  bis 
client's  antagonist.  Coi.  Daviess  was  incensed  and  sent  Mr 
Clay  a  challenge.  It  was  promptly  accepted,  but  the  inter- 
ference of  mutual  friends  compromised  the  matter,  and  a 
cordial  reconciliation  was  effected. 

When  the  day  set  down  for  Bure's  trial  arrived,  the  U.  S. 
Attorney  again  applied  for  delay  on  the  ground  that  impor- 
tant  witnesses  were  absent.  Mr.  Clay  opposed  the  motion, 
representing  in  strong  terms  the  injustice  they  were  doing  to 
the  accused  by  thus  advancing  charges  of  so  serious  import 
and  then  denying  him,  by  repeated  delays,  an  opportunity 
to  establish  his  innocence  :  he  contended  that  the  rights  of 
Col.  BuKR  demanded  that  the  cause  should  either  be  speedily 
prosecuted  or  finally  abandoned  ;  and  procured  the  decision 
of  the  Judge  that  the  Attorney  must  proceed  with  the  trial. 
The  evidence  was  then  sent  to  the  Grand  Jury,  who  returned 
that)  after  the  closest  scrutiny,  they  could  find  nothing,  in 
the  testimony  submitted)  to  criminate  the  accused  in  fke 
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lUfklest  degvee ;  <^  nor  can  we,"  they  added,  <<  from  all  die 
iaquiry  and  inveatigaiionfl  of  the  subject,  discern  that  any- 
ihing  improper  or  injurioua  to  the  goyernment  of  the  United 
States,  or  contrary  to  the  laws  thereof,  is  designed  or  contem- 
plated*" Thia  verdict  was  hailed  with  the  loadest  applause 
by  tbe  people  of  Kentucky,  and  confirmed  Mr.  Clay  in  the 
belief  Ikat  he  was  not  entering  upon  the  defence  of  an  un- 
woithy  men.  What  course  of  conduct  he  would  have  pur- 
sued, if  this  had  not  been  his  most  decided  conviction, 
is  sliown  by  his  treatment  of  Burr  after  his  real  designs  had 
been  unmasked.  While  in  Washington  not  long  afterwards, 
Mr.  GbAT  received,  from  President  Jeffersom,  an  acount  of 
the  letter  in  cypher  written  by  Burr  to  Gen.  Wilkimsow  and 
sent  by  Samubi^  Swartwout,  in  which  he  expressly  declares 
that  he  has  commenced  operations,  that  he  intends  to  proceed 
down  tbe  Mississippi,  seize  upon  Baton  Rouge,  and  carry  his 
conquests  to  tbe  Spanish  provinces ;  and  giving  details  of  his 
movements  and  organization  which  entirely  forbade  ail  fur- 
ther belief  of  his  innocence.  After  this  unimpeachable  proof 
ci  his  guilt,  Mr.  Clay  did  not  meet  Burr  until  many  years 
had  elapsed,  upon  the  return  of  the  former  from  Ghent. 
While  in  Mew  York  he  entered  one  of  the  court-rooms  and 
WRS,  of  course,  the  centre  of  attraction  to  all  the  spectators. 
While  talking  with  a  fiiend  Col.  Burr  came  in,  saluted  Mr. 
Clay,  and  offered  his  hand.  Mr.  Clay  declined  to  receive  it 
and  coldly  repelled  all  Burr's  efforts  to  engage  him  in  con- 
versation. 

In  December,  1806,  Mr.  Clay  took  hi^  seat  in  the  Senate 
'Ot  the  United  States,  to  which  he  had  been  elected  by  the 
fiegislatme  of  Kentucky  for  a  single  session,  the  residue  of 
the  term  of  Ow«  ioHV  Adajr.  who  had  resigned  his  seat, 
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He  found  that  the  attention  of  Congress  was  chiefly  engrocsed 
by  a  bill  to  erect  a  bridge  over  the  Potomac  river  at  George- 
town ;  and,  just  at  the  time  of  his  arrival,  the  measure  wma 
under  debate  in  the  body  of  which  he  was  a  member.     He 
soon  found  that  his  presence  at  that  particular  crisis  w«t 
deemed  a  matter  of  special  interest :  for  it  had  been  ascer- 
tained that  the  Senate  would  be  equally  divided  upon  the 
question  and  that  his  vote  would,  therefore,  without  a  doubt, 
decide  it.     Although  he  w^as  a  stranger,  he  found  himself  at 
once  surrounded  by  the  citizens  of  Georgetown,  who  show- 
ered upon  him  their  warmest  civilities,  in  the  hope,  as  be 
well  knew,  of  influencing  his  determination  in  voting  upon 
the  bill.     He  had  not  a  moment's  hesitation  as  to  the  Course 
he  should  pursue  ;  his  convictions  were  strongly  in  favor  of 
the  measure,  believing  that  Congress,  beyond  a  doubt,  had 
the  power  to  construct  such  works  of  Internal  Improvement 
as  should  be  found  necessary  fully  to  eflect  the  purposes  con- 
templated  by  the  Constitution  ;  and  it  is  a  fact  of  no  slight 
significance,  when  taken  in  connection  with  his  subsequent 
opinions,  when  this  came  to  be  one  of  the  chief  points  of  disa- 
greement between  the  two  leading  parties  of  the  country, 
that  the  first  efibrt  of  Mr.  Clay,  in  the  Halls  of  Congress, 
should  have  been  in  defence  of  this  great  principle,  which 
he  just  as  strenuously  urged  when  its  application  became  of 
so  much  higher  importance.     Many  statesmen  of  great  fame« 
there  are  among  us,  who  would  find  essential  difllcnlty  in  iden- 
tifying, among  the  priiTciples  they  now  uphold,  any  of  those 
upon  which  they  first  obtained  advent  into  the  national  coun- 
cils.    The  first  speech  of  Mr.  Clay  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
was  in  favor  of  the  erection  of  this  bridge  r  and,  though  it  was 
never  reported^  tradition  has  handed  it  down  as  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  effective  ever  pronotmced,  by  so  youaf  a 
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member,  within  the  walU  of  the  Capitol.  It  secured  to  the 
measaie  the  support  of  every  member  of  the  Senate  who  was 
not  boond  by  a  previous  pledge  to  oppose  it,  and  its  passage 
was  thereby  at  once  effected.  During  the  same  session  Mr. 
CiiAT  had  other  opportunities  of  evincing  the  maturity  of  his 
views  upon  this  subjecL  He  presented  a  resolution  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1807,  urging  an  appropriation  for  a  canal  in  Kentucky ; 
and  made  an  able  report  in  its  favor  as  chairman  of  a  Select 
Committee  to  whom  the  matter  was  referred.  He  also  pre- 
sented  at  about  the  same  time  a  resolution  to  provide  for  the 
improvement  of  the  Ohio  Navigation,  which  was  adopted  by 
a  laige  majority,  in  the  Senate.  Upon  his  motion,  also,  a 
call  was  made  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  all  the 
information  in  his  possession,  concerning  the  opening  of  ca- 
nals and  the  various  other  works  of  internal  improvement 
commenced  or  carried  forward  under  the  direction  of  Congress. 

During  this  first  session  of  Mr.  Clay's  service,  a  motion 
was  made  to  suspend  the  habeas  corpus^  for  the  purpose  of. 
giving  to  the  Executive  power  to  arrest,  summarily,  and  with- 
out the  delays  of  the  law,  Col.  Buaa,  the  extent  and  depra- 
vity of  whose  designs  were  then  generally  known,  but  who 
still  was  entitled  to  all  the  rights  granted  by  the  law  to  any 
citizen  accused  of  crime.  Though  Mr.  Clay  did  not  speak 
apon  the  motion,  by  reason  of  his  having  so  recently  been 
BuBJi's  counsel  on  his  preliminary  examination,  he  voted 
against  it  out  of  a  sacred  regard  for  the  supremacy  of  the 
laws,  for  a  breach  of  which  he  believed  there  was  no  exist- 
ing emergency  sufficient  to  justify.  It  was  carried,  however^ 
in  the  Senate,  but  defeated  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  law  in  question,  we  believe,  has  never  been  suspended 
since  the  first  formation  of  our  government. 
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loi  the  summer  of  1807,  his  brief  Senatorial  term  bayiDg^ 
eftpired,  Mr.  Clay  returned  to  Kentucky,  md  was  agaiii 
elected  a  member  of  the  Legislature  by  the  citizens  of  Fayette 
Obunty.     The  fact  that  he  had  acted  as  the  t)rofes8ionaI  ad» 
viser  of  Col.  Burr,  whose  traitorous  schemes  had  at  this  time 
be^n  fully  exposed,  was  used  by  his  unscrupulous  opponents, 
with  unrelenting  bitterness  but  most  unavailing  effect,  to  eit- 
cite  the  popular  indignation  against  him.     But  the  attempt 
proved  utterly  futile,  and  he  was  elected  by  a  much  larger 
iiAijority  than  be  had  ever  before  received.     At  the  openitig 
ctf  the  session  he  was  chosen  Speakef  of  the  Assembly  by  a 
large  majority,  and  discharged  the  duties  of  that  responsible 
office  with  singular  dignity  and  unequalled  skill.     He  also 
frequently  took  part  in  the  debates  of  the  House  and  on  sev- 
eral occasions  influenced,  in  a  very  evident  manner,  the  de-^ 
citoions  of  that  body.     One  of  the  most  important  topics  de- 
cided at  this  session,  upon  which  the  voice  of  Mr.  Clay  was 
heard,  was  a  most  unwise  proposition  to  prohibit  the  reading 
in  a  Kentucky  court  of  any  British  elementary  work  or  law,, 
or  the  citation  of  any  precedent  of  a  British  court.    Singular 
as  it  may  appear,  the  measure  was  strongly  supported  and 
fbut-fifths  of  the  House  seemed  inclined  to  vote  in  its  favor.. 
They  seemed  to  have  been  determined  to  this,  not  by  any 
well-founded,  or  even  professed,  objections  to  the  Common 
Law  in  itself  or  by  any  apprehension  that  the  administration 
of  Justice  would  not  be  secured  by  an  adherence  to  its  uni- 
viersal  principles ;  but  by  that  patriotic,  but  somewhat  illib- 
eral, zeal,  which  inclined  them  to  regard  with  hatred  and 
distrust  everything  of  British  origin,  since  they  had  found  her 
political  institutions  unsuited  to  their  condition,  and  less  re- 
gfatdful  of  human  rights  than  those  they  had  sought  to  ests^ 
*:!i:h,    WUh  those  ^ho  were  but  sligbtty  CK^tsaiiitcd  with  the 
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tmt  character  of  this  copiouB  fountain  of  justice,  a  prejudioe 
of  this  aatnre  seems  very  generally  to  have  prevailed.  They 
an  accustomed  to  regard  the  administration  of  justice  as  ia 
a  great  measure  dependant  upon  the  conduct  of  the  govern, 
nmit;  and  they  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  under  a  politi* 
cal  power,  founded  upon  erroneous  conceptions  of  the  true 
natuie  and  purposes  of  civil  authority,  and  known,  in  repeal^ 
ed  instances,  most  wantonly  to  have  violated  the  principles 
of  liberty  aad  of  tight,  the  requirements  of  justice  should  be 
either  well  understood  and  clearly  defined  or  achninistered  in 
uprightness  and  integrity.  In  the  heat  of  their  iconoclastic 
zeal  they  shot  their  eyes  to  all  that  is  venerable  and  sacred 
ia  this  stupendous  fabric  of  ancient  wisdom^  built  up  by  cen* 
tnries  of  devoted  labor,  and  consecrated  by  the  sanction  of 
sges;  and  draw  a  feeling,  from  its  very  age,  of  hostility  to 
its  precepts  and  distrust  of  its  principles :  like  the  bold  Rob 
Roy  of  Wordsworth,  untutored  in  the  lessons  of  time,  they 
aie  ready  to  exclaim,  with  indignant  enthusiasm, 

"What  need  of  Books  t 
Bora  all  the  Sutates  and  their  shelvefi !" 

This  prejudice  in  the  Legislature  of  Kentucky  seems  to  have 
had  unusual  strength  ;  and  it  was  in  direct  and  almost  hope- 
less opposition  to  the  prevailing  temper,  that  Mr.  Clay  raised 
his  voice  against  the  dangerous  desecration  they  were  about 
to  commit.  He  regarded  with  a  veneration  too  profound,  to 
look  with  complacency  upon  its  downfall,  this  stupendous 
trunk  of  judicial  freedom — sown  in  terror,  nursed  by  tempests, 
and  planted  deep  in  the  constitution  of  society  by  the  storms 
and  whirlwinds  with  which,  from  its  earliest  infancy,  it  had 
successfully  wresded.    The  display  of  eloquent  remonstrance 
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which  he  made,  against  the  propoeed  meaBure,  is  said  to  haw 
been  of  overwhelming  yehemence  and  rarely  equaled  power* 
He  found  in  the  coarse  of  the  discussion,  that,  if  he  woald  res^ 
cue  from  destruction  anytliing  of  the  magnificent  stmctine 
which  he  regarded  with  such  sincere  admiration,  he  couU 
only  hope  to  do  it  by  a  compromise  ;  ancJ  he  accordingly  in* 
troduced  a  motion  to  exclude  from  the  Kentucky  cjurts  only 
those  British  decisions  which  have  beec  aiade  since  ihe  date 
of  our  Declaration  of  Independence.  I'o  ^he  support  of  this 
amendment  his  whole  exertions  were  ditccted.  He  showed 
clearly,  and  with  prevailmg  force,  thai  previous  to  this  time 
both  nations  were  one,  and  that  a  rejection  of  the  former  le 
gal  decisions  of  Great  Britam  would  be  m  effect  the  rejection 
of  our  own.  Notwithstanding  the  great  popularity  of  th» 
original  resolution,  the  arguments  and  eloquence  of  Mr.  Clav 
secured  for  his  amendment  a  large  majority ;  and  thus,  in 
the  legal  proceedings  of  the  Kentucky  courts,  the  great  body 
of  the  common  law  still  preserved  its  authority  and  supremacy. 

At  the  session  of  1808,  of  which  Mr.  Clay  continued  a 
member,  he  was  brought  into  collision  with  Mr.  Humphrey 
Marshall,  of  whom  mention  has  aheady  been  made  in  con- 
nection with  the  proceedings  against  Aaron  Burr.  He  had 
distinguished  himself  by  the  fierceness  of  his  attacks  upon 
the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  arid  indeed  upon  every 
man  who  was  at  all  active  in  support  of  President  Jeffersov 
and  the  Democratic  policy.  Mr.  Clay,  of  course,  had  not 
escaped  his  hostility.  He  had  assailed  him  repeatedly  in  the 
newspapers  of  the  day  and  came  into  the  Legislature  by  a 
small  majority,  as  a  well-known  and  by  no  means  contemp 
tible  opponent  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House.  It  was,  indeed, 
generally  expected  that  a  warfare  upon  Mr.  Clay  would  be 
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Che  chief  feature  of  his  legulatiYe  career :  and,  in  order  Ihat 
che  laUer  might  the  more  freely  meet  him  in  debate,  he  wai 
net  le-eleeted  to  the  office  of  Speaker.  During  the  earif 
part  of  the  session  occurred  the  first  collision  between  theat ; 
and  although  the  issue  may,  perhaps,  scaicely  with  justice 
be  cited  as  an  evidence  of  their  respective  strength  in  the 
Assembly,  it  will  at  least  exhibit  the  early  devotion  of  Iff i 
Clat  to  the  principles  of  Jefterson  and  the  unanimity  with 
which  he  was  sustained  by  the  public  sentiment  of  hii 
now  adopted  State.  Mr.  Clat,  in  December,  introduced 
a  series  of  resolutions,  ^>proving  the  Embargo,  denouneiBg 
the  British  (kders  in  Council,  pledging  the  co-operation  of' 
Kentucky  to  any  measures  of  opposition  to  British  exactions, 
upon  which  the  general  government  might  determine,  and 
declaring  that  ^^  Thomas  JxrvEasoir  is  entitled  to  the  thanks 
of  his  country  for  the  ability,  uprightness  and  intelligence 
which  he  has  displayed  in  the  management  both  of  our  for» 
eign  relations  and  domestic  concerns. ' '  In  opposition  to  these 
resolutions  Mr.  Marsabll  introduced  a  series  denouncing  the 
embargo  and  in  general  disapproval  of  the  administration  of 
Mr.  Jeffexsoh.  On  taking  the  question  these  amendatory 
resolutions  were  rejected  by  a  vote  of  sixty-four  to  one — Mr. 

• 

Maxshai/L  being  the  only  member  who  voted  in  their  favor  $ 
and  Mr.  Clat's  were  then  adopted  by  the  same  vote.  Soon 
after  this  Mr.  Clat  again  encountered  his  enemy  upon  a  reso- 
lution introduced  by  the  former  in  behalf  of  Protection  to  Ame- 
rican Industry.  He  proposed  that  each  member  of  the  Legis- 
lature, in  order  to  evince  the  sincerity  of  his  devotion  to  this 
essential  principle,  should  clothe  himself  wholly  in  garments 
of  domestic  manufacture.  The  introduction  of  this  resolu- 
tion gave  Mr.  Marshall  an  opportunity,  of  which  to  the  fhtt 
extent  he  availed  himself,  to  lavish  upon  its  author  a  verify 
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I,  M  peisonally  insulting  as  ihey  were  gnmlj  im 
▼ioktion  of  all  the  rules  of  parliamentary  order  and  gentle- 
nMiiy  decorum.  Harsh  and  stinging  words  on  both  sides 
followed ;  and  Mr.  Clat,  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  honor 
as  they  were  laid  down  in  the  unwritten  Kentucky  code^ 
challenged  his  assailant  to  single  combat.  They  met  upon 
th#  field,  fought  with  pistols  and  were  each  wounded,  Mr. 
CbAT,  at  the  second  shot,  slightly  in  the  leg.  The  opinions 
agd  conduct  of  Mr.  Clay  with  regard  to  duelling  will  become, 
more  fitly,  a  subject  ijf  consideration  at  another  point  of  this 
bic^raphical  sketch.  That  they  were  at  variance  with  eaeh 
other  no  one,  who  knows  his  character  and  his  life,  need  be 
toU. 

One  of  the  latest  acts  of  general  importance,  performed  by 
Mr.  Clat  while  he  was  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature, 
was  his  report  upon  a  contested  election,  at  the  closing  ses- 
sion of  his  term  of  State  service,  in  1809.    At  the  election  im 

mediately  previous,  the  citizens  of  Hardin  county  had  cast  486 
Yot/Q%  for  Charles  Helm,  350  for  Samuel  Hatcraft',  and  S71 

for  JoHK  Thomas.  Two  of  these  men  were  entitled  to  seats ; 
but,  at  the  time  of  the  election,  Mr.  Hayoraft  held  the  of- 
fice of  Assistant  Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court ;  and  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  State  declared,  that  any  person  holding  an 
ofike  of  trust  or  profit  under  the  commonwealth  should  be 
meligible  to  a  seat  in  the  general  assembly.  By  an  act  of 
1795,  this  was  declared  applicable,  under  certain  conditions, 
CO  sherifis  and  their  deputies;  and  another  act  of  Decerobet 
18,  1800,  required  persons  holding  oflloe  incompatible  with 
a  seat  in  the  Legislature  to  resign  them  before  they  were  vo- 
ted for )  and  provided  that  all  votes  given  to  any  such  per- 
son before  such  resignation,  should  be  utterly  vokl*    Under 
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dMie  cireuiiMtances,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Clat^  a  eonvmittee 
v«B  appointed  to  inquire,  first,  whether  Mr.  Hatceaji*  wa« 
«ntiiled  to  his  seat ;  and,  if  not,  whether  Mr.  Thomas  was. 
Mr.  Clat,  of  course,  was  appointed  Chairman  of  the  Com<- 
mittee,  and  made  a  report  upon  the  case  which  was  nnani- 
moosly  adopted,  and  has  since  continued  to  be  the  gniding 
pncedent  in  Kentucky  elections.  In  this  report  he  returned 
that  Mr.  Hatgraft  was  clearly  not  entitled  to  his  seat ;  and 
itv^rsed  the  decision  of  the  British  House  of  Commons,  in 
the  well-known  ease  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  by  declaring  that  the 
seat  was  Ttcant — since  it  could  never  be  intended  that  the 
disqualification  of  one  candidate,  should  serve  instead  of  a 
OMijoriCy  of  the  popular  votes,  and  thus  give  the  election  to 
a  competitor.  The  votes  could  be  regarded  as  utterly  void 
only  00  far  as  the  ineligible  candidate  for  whom  they  were 
cast  was  concerned  :  for  they  were  given  by  those  who  had 
a  tight  to  vote,  and  could  not,  therefore,  be  rejected  as  if 
they  had  never  been  thrown. 

Thus  were  closed  the  services  of  Mr.  Clay  in  the  Legisla- 
tme  of  his  native  State ;  for  he  was  now  chosen  to  fill  tlH^ 
vacancy  in  the  United  States  Senate  occasioned  by  the  re- 
sjjfnation  of  Hon.  Bitckner  Thurston,  two  years  before  his 
terra  expired.  During  his  legislative  career  thus  far  Mr. 
Clat  had  recommended  himself  strongly  to  the  respect  and 
ftfection  of  the  people  of  Kentucky,  not  leas  by  the  ardent 
devotion  he  had  uniformly  manifested  to  her  tme  interests 
add  to  the  best  good  of  the  country,  than  by  the  high  ability 
and  the  splendid  eloquence  by  which  he  had  always  enforcetf 
his  views  and  given  them  weight  with  his  fellow  members  of 
the  State  Legislature.  He  was  now  to  enter  upon  a  moro* 
•Salted  sphere  of  public  service,  and  he  carried  with  him  the 
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ealire  coafidence  of  the  noble  State  with  the  care  of  whoe^ 
intereatB  he  was  more  especially  entrusted.  Henceforth  lui 
public  history  becomes  intertwined  with  that  of  the  nation's 
glory. 

He  took  bis  seat  a  second  time  in  the  Senate  in  the  winter 
of  1809-10 ;  and  his  first  speech  was  in  farther  developement 
of  the  principles  he  had  before  avowed,  on  the  subject  of 
American  Industry ;  and  served  indeed  as  the  initial  step 
which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Americav  System^  of 
which  he  afterwards  became  the  distinguished  champion. 
This  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  the  policy  of  Prot^tion 
bad  ever  been  distinctly  advanced  and  directly  advocated  ia 
our  national  councils.  It  had  before  been  occasionally  sug- 
gested in  Executive  Messages  and  other  public  documentiy 
but  was  evidently  regarded  as  too  bold  a  measure  for  an  ii^ 
fant  government.  Its  agency  in  enriching,  and  in  giving  im^ 
portance  and  security  to  the  governments  of  the  old  worM 
that  had  adopted  it,  was  clearly  perceived  ;  and  few  doubted 
its  expediency  as  a  fundamental  condition  of  national  pros- 
perity. But  the  circumstances  of  our  advent  into  the  family 
of  nations  and  the  comparatively  slight  degree  of  power  and 
importance  to  which  we  had  then  attained,  seemed  to  shot 
out  all  thought  of  placing  ourselves  at  once  upon  the  high 
ground  of  Industrial,  as  we  had  already  done  of  Political, 
Independence,  and  kept  us  for  years  in  point  of  fact,  colonies 
of  Great  Britain.  Vie  had  been  accust<mied  to  look  to  Eng* 
land,  who  really  performed  the  mechanic  labor  of  nearly 
all  the  world,  for  the  manufactures  of  which  we  found  our- 
selves in  need.  We  regarded  her  inventive  and  mechanical 
genius,  by  which  she  had  rendered  her  machinery  and- other 

ans  of  Ubgr  so  perfect,  as  defying  all  competition  and 
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fbrbiding  all  hope  of  rivalry.  We  had,  therefore^  been  coa> 
tent  to  impoee  upon  articles  of  foreign  growth  and  manulac- 
tore  only  such  import  duties  as  should,  in  connection  with 
domestic  imposts,  supply  the  small  amount  of  revenue  de- 
manded for  the  support  of  government. 

But  the  aspect  of  affairs  was  now  becoming  changed  ;  and 
sagacious  statesmen  saw  at  once  that,  in  whatever  security 
we  might  hope  to  repose  in  time  of  peace,  the  approach  of 
war  would  at  once  make  absolutely  necessary  the  encourage- 
ment of  our  own  manufacturing  industry.  The  events  of  that 
day  showed  too  that  we  could  not  hope,  by  any  prudence  of 
our  own,  always  to  escape  the  hazards  of  foreign  hostilities ; 
for  so  long  as  the  mutual  relations  of  trans- Atlantic  powers 
remained  beyond  our  control,  wc'could  never  be  free  from 
the  danger  of  being  in  some  way  involved  in  their  contests. 
War  then  with  Great  Britain  would  cut  us  off  at  once  from 
all  supplies  from  that  nation,  on  which,  with  the  strongest 
confidence,  we  were  accustomed  to  rely  ;  and  an  absolute 
necessity  was  thus  foreseen  of  building  up  for  ourselves  re- 
sources which  should  be  beyond  the  influence  of  these  foreign 
causes.  In  this  condition  of  affairs  a  bill  was  pending  in  the 
Senate  to  appropriate  a  sum  of  money  to  procure  supplies  of 
cordage,  sail-cloth  and  other  munitions  of  war,  as  the  aspect 
of  our  foreign  relations  was  at  that  time  far  from  satis- 
factor3\  An  amendment  liad  been  proposed  to  the  original 
bdl,  directing  that  in  the  purchase  of  specified  articles  pre- 
ference, as  far  as  poasiblei  should  be  given  to  those  of  Ameri- 
can growth  and  manufacture.  This  amendment  had  met  the 
strenuous  opposition  of  Mr.  Lloyd,  a  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, and  out  of  his  remarks,  and  those  which  followed,  grew 
a  discussion  of  the  general  policy  of  promoting  Domemic 
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Manufactures  by  a  Tariff  of  Protection.  Mr  Cljly  embraced 
the  opportunity  to  declare  himself  the  earnest,  unwavering 
advocate  of  that  policy,  as  the  only  one  that  could  elevate 
the  nation  to  that  Independence  of  all  Foreign  powers  at 
which  she  ought  to  aim.  The  speeches  by  which  be  main* 
tained  his  positions  on  this  occasion  were  plain,  simple  state- 
ments of  matters  of  fact,  with  the  clearest  and  most  evident 
deductions  therefiom.  They  contained  no  efforts  at  eloquent 
display — ^but  presented,  directly  and  forcibly,  his  cherished 
opinions  upon  the  general  subject  under  debate.  He  thus 
admirably  portrayed  the  feeling  of  servile  dependence  upon 
England  which  up  to  that  time  had  seemed  to  mark  all  ow 
institutions : 

<<  For  many  years  aftef  the  war,"  said  be,  <^  such  was  the 
partiality  for  her  productions,  in  this  country,  that  a  gentle- 
man's bead  could  not  withstand  the  influence  of  the  s<Uar 
lieat,  unless  covered  with  a  London  hat ;  his  feet  could  not 
tear  Che  pebbles  or  the  frost,  unless  protected  by  London 
•hoes ;  and  the  comfort  or  ornament  of  'his  person  was  con- 
wilted  only  when  his  coat  was  cut  out  by  the  shears  of  a  tai- 
lor jutt  from  London.  At  length,  however,  the  wonderful 
discovery  has  been  made,  that  it  is  not  absolutely  beyond 
the  reach  of  American  skill  and  ingenuity,  to  provide  these 
articles,  combining  with  equal  elegance  greater  durability. 
And  I  entertain  no  doubt  that  in  a  short  time,  the  no  less 
important  fact  will  be  developed,  that  the  domestic  mann- 
ftetories  of  the  United  States,  fostered  by  government  and 
aided  by  household  exertions,  are  fully  competent  to  supply 
ut  with  at  least  every  necessary  article  of  clothing.  I  there- 
fore,  for  one  (to  use  the  fashionable  cant  of  the  day,)  am 
«  iiver  of  oneourMgmg  Mmi  ;  not  to  the  extent  to  whiah 


thej  are  earned  in  England,  but  to  such  an  extent  «b  will 
ledeem  in  entirely  from  all  dependence  on  foreign  countriea*'' 

In  oppotition  to  the  arguments  advanced  by  Mr.  Clay,  in 
favor  of  protecting  and  aiding  manufactures  at  home,  thoie 
hostile  to  the  policy  held  up  the  wretchedness  and  degrada- 
tion of  the  poor  in  the  principal  manufacturing  towns  of 
Great  Britain,  as  certain  to  overtake  our  American  laborers 
If  the  same  manufacturing  policy  should  be  adopted  here 
which  has  confessedly  done  so  much  to  elevate  the  British 
nation  far  above  her  less  politic  rivals.  In  reply  to  this  Mr. 
Clay  niged,  as  he  hinted  in  the  above  extract,  that  we  were 
moi  to  seek  to  become  the  rival  of  England  in  manufacturing 
for  all  the  markets  of  the  world :  he  did  not  desire  to  see 
manufactures  promoted  to  the  same  extent  and  with  the 
same  motives  as  in  Great  Britain.  But  he  maintained  that 
we  ought  to  produce  for  ourselves  the  articles  that  we  need 
kir  our  own  consumption,  and  thus  render  ourselves  wholly 
independent  of  foreign  nations.  Then,  if  war  should  over- 
take us,  or  if  foreign  powers  should  refuse  to  give  us  their 
products  on  terras  of  fair  and  mutual  reciprocity,  we  couU 
close  our  ports  and  throw  ourselves  upon  our  own  resources, 
which  would  thus  easily  be  made  sufficient  for  all  oui  wants. 
^^  A  judicious  American  farmer,"  said  Mr.  Clay,  ^^  in  the 
household  way,  manufactures  whatever  is  requisite  in  his 
family.  He  squanders  but  little  in  the  gewgaws  of  Europe. 
He  presents  in  epitome,  what  the  nation  ought  to  be  tn  ear- 
ienio.  Their  manufactures  ought  to  be  in  the  same  propor- 
tion, and  effect  the  same  object  in  relation  to  the  whole  com- 
mnnily,  which  the  part  of  his  household  employed  in  de- 
mestic  manufacturing,  bears  to  the  whole  fiAmily."  Thus 
aloquenlly  deteiding  the  general  Prinoipla  of  Proieotiwy 
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Mr.  Clat  demonstrated,  if  possible,  still  more  ele&rly  the  ex- 
pediency of  adopting  the  measures  proposed  in  the  specific 
amendment  under  debate :  that  we  should  go  to  the  territory 

# 

of  a  nation  with  whom  we  expected  soon  to  be  at  war  to  procmre 
of  her  munitions  for  the  contest,  seemed  too  palpably  absoid 
to  need  any  extended  argument.  The  amendment  was  car- 
ried by  a  decided  majority,  and,  under  its  effect,  highly  ad- 
vantageous contracts  were  made,  for  the  various  articles  need- 
ed, with  capitalists  of  the  United  States ;  an  impetus  was 
also  given  to  the  cause  o(  Home  Industry  which  ultimately 
led  to  still  more  important  legislation. 

During  the  same  Congressional  session  occurred  the  debate 
on  the  conduct  of  President  Madison  in  taking  possession  of 
the  disputed  territory  of  West  Florida-— extending  from  the 
river  Perdido  on  the  East  to  the  Mississippi  on  the  West. 
The  causes  which  led  to  this  summary  act  were  such  as  made 
a  a  matter  of  necessity.  The  original  dispute  as  to  jurisdic- 
tion was  between  France  and  Spain,  from  the  former  of  whom 
the  United  States  had  purchased  the  territory  in  1803.  Spain, 
however,  claimed  to  own  it  and  exercised  jurisdiction  over 
it.  The  inhabitants  of  the  western  portion  revolted,  and 
were  said  to  have  evinced  a  willingness  to  listen  to  British 
emissaries,  who  had  been  sent  among  them ;  and  thus  to 
grant  a  rival  power  a  strong  foothold  upon  our  Southern  bor- 
der The  Proclamation  of  the  President  annexed  the  terri- 
tory to  the  United  States ;  and  for  this  act  he  was  attacked 
with  great  violence  and  force  of  argument,  by  the  Federal 
party  in  Congress,  Mr.  Horsey,  of  Delaware,  being  at  their 
head  in  the  Senate.  His  speech  was  able  and  impressive ; 
but  it  was  most  triumphantly  answered  by  Mr.  Clat  on  the 
86lh  of  December.    His  argument  upon  this  occasion  wm 
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mamly  hiBtorical  and  extremely  close : — he  did  not  deviate 
al  all  from  the  main  point  at  issue,  though  he  dashed  aside 
the  exuaneous  considerations  by  which  the  members  of  the 
opposition  sought  to  prevent  an  approval  of  the  Proclama- 
tion. Both  as  one  of  the  earliest,  and  one  of  the  beat,  speci- 
mens of  his  argumentative  eloquence,  aside  from  its  intrinsic 
worth,  this  speech  of  Mr.  Clay  is  eminently  deserving  an  at- 
tentive perusal.  It  had  great  weight  when  pronounced  in  the 
Senate,  gaining  the  support  of  many  of  those  who  had  previ- 
omly  been  among  the  warmest  opponents  of  the  measure  he 
had  vindicated,  and  securing,  by  a  handsome  majority,  the 
approval  of  this  timely  Proclaination  of  the  President. 

Though  the  part  he  took  in  the  debate  upon  this  question 
has  most  general  interest,  still  the  other  legislative  labors  of 

Mr.  Clay  at  this  session  were  both  arduous  and  important. 

* 

He  mingled  in  nearly  all  its  discussions,  and,  as  a  member 
of  several  of  the  most  important  committees  of  the  Senate, 
performed  an  amount  of  labor  rarely  surpassed  by  any  mem- 
ber of  any  legislative  body.  In  March  he  reported,  for  the 
committee  to  whom  the  subject  was  referred,  a  bill  granting 
right  of  pre-emption  under  certain  conditions  to  purchasers 
of  western  public  lands — which  was  adopted  by  the  Senate ; 
and  soon  after  procured  the  passage  of  an  act  more  effectually 
to  regulate  trade  and  commerce  with  the  Indian  tribes  and 
to  preserve  peace  on  the  frontier.  In  the  latter  part  of  April, 
being  greatly  exhausted  by  the  fatigues  and  labors  of  Sena- 
torial service,  he  obtained  leave  of  absence  for  the  remainder 
of  the  session. 

The  principal  topic  of  the  next  session,  in  the  winter  of 
vnuB  tliat  of  the  le-oharter  of  a  Bank  of  the  United 
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Skates.  The  Legislature  of  Kentucky  had  instracted  kim  to 
oppose  the  bill,  and  his  own  opinions  led  him  in  the  same 
direction.  A  strong  prejudice  against  the  Bank  was  abroad 
in  the  public  mind,  and  many  consuderations  gave  to  it  the 
weight  of  well-founded  conviction.  The  mere  fact  that  thie 
measure  had  its  origin  with  the  Federal  party,  was  suflfeient, 
in  the  minds  of  many  friends  of  the  existing  administratioB, 
to  .secure  their  opposition.  President  Madison  was  at  thai 
time  known  to  be  opposed  to  it  on  constitutional  grounds ; 
though  Mr.  W.  H.  Ckawford,  a  leading  member  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party,  with  several  of  his  prominent  friends,  strenu- 
ously advocated  the  re-charter.  Bat  the  fact  which,  perhaps, 
gave  most  weight  to  the  opposition  was  that,  at  that  time  by 
far  the  largest  portion  of  the  stock  of  the  United  States  Bank 
was  owned  by,  and  under  the  control  of,  foreign  capitalists, 
mostly  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  the  evident  facility 
with  which,  in  case  of  national  difference  with  that  power, 
the  influence  thus  placed  in  their  hands  might  be  employed  to 
our  serious  injury,  awakened  the  fears  and  secured  the  hos- 
tility of  many  who  doubted  not  the  poWer  of  Congress,  under 
the  constitution,  to  create  such  a  coiporation.  At  that  time, 
too,  the  company  of  stockholders  was  under  much  less  re  • 
straint,  and  had  a  far  more  absolute  control  over  the  Baak^ 
than  was  afterwards  entrusted  to  its  care.  That  these  con- 
siderations had  no  little  influence  with  Mr.  Clat  we  learo 
from  his  speech  in  opposition  to  the  Bank  delivered  at  this 
session.  To  these  views  he  always  adhered;  and  in  the 
charters  to  which  he  subsequently  gave  his  support  these 
features,  so  objectionable  in  this,  were  essentially  modified. 
But  he  had  at  that  time  a  still  more  vital  objection  to  grant- 
ing a  charter  for  any  National  Bank ;  and  the  development 
if  this  constiioted,  in  fact,  the  main  portion  of  his  very  able 
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and  eloquent  trgnmeni  on  that  occasion.  He  contended  thai 
the  power  to  charter  companies  was  not  specifically  given  in 
the  eoDBtitation,  and  furthermore,  that  it  was  of  a  nature  which 
forbid  its  transfer  by  implication.  The  extended  inteiests  it 
embraced,  and  the  vast  compass  of  the  power  itself,  were  the 
chief  points  npon  which  he  dwelt,  in  maintenance  of  his 
positioD.  He  unquestionably  made  one  of  the  strongest  argu- 
ments ever  advanced  against  a  National  Bank ;  and  the  fact 
that  his  opinions,  at  that  early  day,  are  cited,  at  the  present, 
by  the  opponents  of  such  an  institution,  as  the  firmest  basis  of 
their  opposition,  conveys  no  slight  tribute  to  his  logical  powei 
and  intelleotaal  ability.  He  lived  himself,  however,  to  see 
the  weakness  of  his  arguments  and  the  falsity  of  the  conclu- 
sion to  which  they  led  him.  The  grounds  upon  which  he 
was  induced  to  change  his  opinions  upon  this  subject  will 
become  the  topic  of  remark  in  another  and  more  appropriate 
place.  His  efforts  in  the  Senate,  however,  were  successful 
against  the  combined  forces  of  the  federalists  and  a  strong 
portion  of  the  democtatic  party.  The  bank  charter  at  that 
time  was  not  renewed. 

• 

At  the  expiration  of  his  brief  Senatorial' term,  Mr.  Clat 
retomed  to  Kentucky.  But  the  reputation  he  had  already 
acquired,  as  an  active,  eloquent  and  infiuential  member  of 
the  national  legislature,  secured  his  speedy  return  to  its  halls ; 
and  at  the  opening  of  the  special  session  of  Congress,  on  the 
4th  of  November,  1811,  he  took  his  seat  as  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  upon  that  very  day,  the  first 
of  his  appearance  npon  the  floor,  he  was  elected  Speaker  of 
the  House,  receiving  75  out  of  the  128  votes  cast — ^Hon. 
QcoftOE  W.  Bibb,  of  Greorgia,  being  his  opponent.  He  ac- ' 
copied  the  responsible  oflee,  in  a  brief  but  neat  and  perfi-  * 
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nent  speech.  This,  we  believe,  is  the  only  instance  on  re- 
cord in  which  the  confidence  of  Congress  has  been  yielded, 
in  so  marked  a  manner,  to  any  person  at  his  first  entrance 
as  a  member.  The  distinguished  ability  with  which  Mr. 
Clay  had  discharged  the  duties  of  a  similar  oflice  in  the  Le- 
gislature of  Kentucky,  added  to  his  wide  and  most  honorable 
reputation  as  a  rising  statesman  of  surpassing  talents  and  re- 
markable energy  of  character,  won  for  him,  thus  early,  thii 
high  distinction. 

The  condition  of  the  country,  which  had  rendered  neces- 
sary this  early  convention  of  Congress,  was  highly  critical. 
Hopes  had  been  entertained,  at  the  close  of  the  preceding 
session,  that  the  British  government  would  repeal  her  Orders 
in  Council,  since  the  causes  which  first  led  to  their  promul- 
gation had  been  deprived  of  their  original  force  by  the  for- 
mal revocation  of  the  edicts  of  France.  But  instead  of  this, 
they  were  put  into  a  still  more  vigorous  execution,  under  the 
pretence  that  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  had  not  been 
effectually  repealed;  and,  although  Great  Britain,  through 
her  minister,  Mr.  Foster,  in  his  official  correspondence  with 
Secretary  Monroe,  expressly  admitted,  that  no  blockade 
could  be  binding  which  was  not  supported  by  an  adequate 
force,  she  still  demanded  of  the  United  States  a  rigid  observ- 
ance of  her  orders  closing  the  ports  of  France,  from  the  Elbe 
to  Brest,  against  vessels  that  did  not  carry  on  their  trade 
through  Great  Britain,  while  th^re  was  no  pretence  that^.ai 
any  time,  there  had  been  on  the  French  coast  a  force  suffi- 
cient to  enforce  the  prohibition.  England  was  thus  aiming  a 
deadly  blow  at  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  a  neutcal 
Batioii^  merely  to  obtain  revenge  for  an  empty  threat  thrown 
OfitJi^T,  Franoe  in  her  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees.    Our  vessalii 
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were  constantly  seized  upon  the  ocean,  on  suspicion  of  an 
intention  to  violate  this  paper  blockade  :  they  .were  pursued 
to  the  yery  mouths  of  our  harbors ;  and  upon  a  recent  occa- 
casion,  that  of  the  President  and  Little  Belt,  an  American 
frigate  had  been  fired  upon,  wantonly  and  without  provoca- 
tion, by  a  British  cruiser.  Added  (o  this  cause  oj^  just  com- 
plaint was  the  impressment  of  American  Seamen  upon  sus- 
picion that  they  were  British  subjects.  The  right  to  search 
oar  ships  had  been  officially  asserted  and  repeatedly  exer- 
cised ;  and  under  protection  of  this  unfounded  claim,  our 
brave  countrymen  had  been  forced  into  the  service  of  their 
enemies,  and,  at  the  date  of  which  we  write,  more  than  seven 
thousand  men  were  thus  held  in  captivity.  The  attempted 
B^otiations  npon  these  questions,  and  others  of  minor  but 
slil  formidable  importance,  at  issue  between  the  two  nations, 
had  failed  of  success ;  and  Congress  was  now  convened  to 
devise  measures,  either  to  avert  the  impending  danger,  or  to 
provide  for  vigorous  and  manly  resistance  to  these  repeated 
and  outrageous  aggressions. 

The  message  of  President  Madison  briefly  recapitulated 
the  causes  of  complaint  against  Great  Britain,  and  urged  an 
immediate  and  effectual  vindication  of  our  national  honor. 
It  recommended  the  increase  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy, 
an  adequate  provision  of  cannon  and  other  munitions  of  war, 
the  encouragement  of  our  home  manufactures,  as  at  all  times 
of  great  and  manifest,  but  then  of  more  urgent,  importance, 
and  a  general  preparation  for  war  with  Great  Britain.  The 
receipts  of  the  Treasury  for  the  year  had  been  above  thirteen 
and  a  half  millions,  sufficient  to  defray  the  current  expenses, 
to  pay  the  interest  on  the  public  debt  and  to  discharge  more 
than  five  millions  of  the  principal. 
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The  messaj^  of  the  President  was  referred  to  a  Select  Com- 
mittee of  which,  with  high  sagacity  and  patriotism,  Mr.  Cjuat 
had  appointed  Hon.  Peter  B.  Porter,  an  able  and  zealouf 
Republican  from  New  York,  the  Chairman,  and  had  associa- 
ted with  him  a  majority  whose  political  feelings  accorded 
with,  his  own.  The  report  of  the  Committee  was  preseQied 
in  the  House  on  the  29th  of  November.  It  was  brief  but  moet 
eloquent  and  patriotic  in  its  tone.  It  began  by  a  recapilola- 
tion  of  the  wrongs  which  had  been  committed  against  us,  b} 
the  two  leading  powers  of  Europe,  and  by  a  glance  at  the 
condition  into  which  they  had  brought  all  the  great  inteieulf 
of  the  nation.  France,  for  more  than  five  years,  in  execu- 
tion of  her  oppressive  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  had  seised 
the  property  of  our  citizens,  and  carried  derangement  aad 
ruin  into  our  commerce  upon  the  high  seas,  in  the  endeavoi 
to  cripple  the  ocean  prosperity  and  power  of  her  British  loe. 
Great  Britain,  by  her  Orders  in  Coimcil,  having  for  their  pi:<»» 
fessed  purpose  retaliation  for  the  injuries  she  had  mm^ 
tained  from  France,  had  laid  waste  the  remaining  half  of  oiur 
foreign  trade.  Thus  menaced  on  both  sides,  after  all 
appeals  to  the  magnanimity  and  justice  of  these  two  great 
powers  had  been  made  in  vain,  the  United  States,  in  self* 
defence,  in  May,  1810,  had  adopted  the  non-importation  laW| 
at  the  same  time  offering  important  commercial  advantages 
to  that  nation  which  should  first  revoke  her  hostile  edicts* 
France  soon  accepted  the  proffered  terms  and  repealed  her 
injurious  decrees.  But  Great  Britain  refused  to  fulfil  her 
promise  and  proceed  pari  passu  with  her  foe  in  the  restora 
tion  of  amity  with  a  neutral  nation,  until  the  whole  Freof  }| 
system  of  commercial  warfare,  adopted  in  connection  with 
her  continental  allies,  and  of  which  the  late  decrees  formed  a 
part«  should  be  abandoned :  thus  in  effect  demanding)  thi^i 
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m  a  conditioii  of  peace  with  us,  we  should  compel  France 
and  die  continental  powers  in  league  with  her,  to  receive 
firitish  goods  and  British  produce.  These  arrogant  preten- 
miBm  had  been  followed  up  by  a  desolating  war  upon  our 
comnwrce,  and,by  seizing,  condemning,  and  confiscating  our 
ships  at  the  rery  mouths  of  our  harbors.  After  a  slight  allu- 
sion to  the  continued  impressment  of  American  seamen^  the 
Committee  reported  this  eloquent  and  stirring  passage : 

'<  To  twrongs  so  daring  in  character,  and  so  disgraceful  in 
exeenticm,  it  is  impossible  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
should  remain  indifferent.  We  must  now  tamely  and  quietly 
sohmit,  or  we  must  resist  by  those  means  which  God  has 
placed  within  our  reach.  Your  committee  would  not  cast  a 
isiaader  over  the  American  name,  by  the  expression  of  a  donhc 
which  branch  of  this  alternative  will  be  embraced.  The  oc- 
casion is  now  presented  when  the  national  character,  misrep- 
sesented  and  traduced  for  a  time,  by  foreign  and  domestic 
enemies,  should  be  vindicated. 

^^  If  we  have  not  rushed  to  a  field  of  battle  like  the  nations 
who  are  led  by  the  mad  ambition  of  a  single  chief  or  the  ava- 
rice of  a  corrupted  court,  it  has  not  proceeded  from  a  fear  of 
war,  but  from  our  love  of  justice  and  humanity.  That  proud 
cpiffii  of  liberty  and  independence  which  sustained  our  fathers 
in  the  soccessfiil  assertion  oi  their  rights  against  foreign  ag- 
gie8si<m,  is  not  yet  sunk.  The  patriotic  fire  of  the  Revolu- 
tion  still  bums  in  the  American  breast  with  a  holy  and  inex- 
tinguishable flame  and  will  conduct  this  nation  to  those  high 
destinies  which  are  not  less  the  reward  of  dignified  modera- 
lion  than  of  exalted  valor. 
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'^  But  we  have  borae  with  injury  until  forbearance  b^s 
ceased  to  be  a  virtue.  The  sovereignty  and  independence 
of  these  States,  purchased  and  sanctified  by  the  blood  of  our 
fathers,  from  whom  we  received  them,  not  for  ourselves  only, 
but  as  the  inheritance  of  our  posterity,  are  deliberately  and 
systematically  violated.  And  the  period  has  arrived  when, 
in  the  opinion  of  your  Committee,  it  is  the  sacred  duty  of 
Congress  to  call  forth  the  patriotism  aitd  resources  of  the 
country.  By  the  aid  of  these  and  with  the  blessing  of  God, 
we  confidently  trust  we  shall  be  enabled  to  procure  that  re- 
dress which  has  been  sought  for  by  justice,  by  remonstrance, 
and  forbearance  in  vain." 

The  Report  concluded  with  a  resolution  providing  for  the 
immediate  and  adequate  increase  of  the  military  force  oi 
the  United  States. 

By  the  great  majority  of  the  people,  this  Report  was  re- 
ceived with  loud  rejoicings.  It  expressed,  forcibly,  their  long 
cherished  resentments,  and  embodied,  in  definite  form,  the 
preparations  for  redress  which  they  had  long  desired  to  wit- 
ness. The  doctrines  of  that  report  were  thoroughly  and  era- 
phatically  those  of  Mr.  Clay.  It  was  through  their  influence 
that  he  had  been  led  to  appoint  upon  the  committee,  a  ma- 
jority of  members  known  to  be  strongly  in  favor  of  War  with 
England,  as  the  only  alternative  that  remained  to  us,  if  we 
cared  to  preserve  our  national  honor ;  and  the  reception  it 
met  from  the  people,  amply  justified  the  bold  confidence 
he  had  reposed  in  their  patriotic  and  self-denying  virtuel. 
But  there  was  not  the  same  unanimity  in  Congress,  nor  indeed 
among  the  active  politicians  throughout  th&  country,  in  favor 
of  the  hostile  policy  recommended  by  the  President.    The 
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diffsrenee  of  opinion  on  the  subject  seemed  to  arise,  rather 
from  the  influence  of  previous  occurrences  in  our  foreign  re- 
ktions,  than  from  any  serious  doubt  concerning  their  existing 
aspect.  The  difficulties  with  France,  sustained  as  that  na- 
tion had  been  by  a  strong  party  in  our  own  country,  had 
aroused  a  feeling  of  ardent  admiration  of  her  haughty  foe , 
and  had  given  birth  to  a  sentiment, — by  no  means  co-exten 
si?e  with  that  of  disgust  at  the  excessive  adulation  which  had 
been  ready  to  offer,  in  sacrifice,  national  honor  and  indepen- 
dence, to  the  bare  name  of  the  French  Republic, — of  unrea- 
sonable reverence  and  awe-struck  wonder  at  the  power  and 
greatness  of  the  British  monarchy.  In  Congress,  and  espe 
cially  in  its  lower  branch,  this  feeling  was  entertained  by  a 
body  of  men,  not  formidable  in  numbers,  but  strong  in  talent 
and  resolute  determination.  Added  to  this  was  a  firm  belief 
that  the  country  was  not  in  a  situation  to  carry  on  successful 
war  with  a  nation  so  powerful  and  so  unyielding  as  England. 
The  Army  was  small  and  indifferently  supplied ;  the  Navy 
was  depressed  ;  the  Treasury  empty  ;  a  considerable  debt  on 
band,  and  the  general  resources  of  the  nation  undeveloped 
and  unavailable  in  an  offensive  warfare.  These  circumstan- 
ces had  weight  with  many  men  of  sound  judgment  and  of  an 
undoubted  attachment  to  the  institutions  of  their  country, 
which  shone  forth  with  even  increased  brightness  from 
their  unwillingness  to  subject  their  stability  to  the  peril  of  a 
long  contest  with  the  mightiest  nation  on  the  globe.  In  op- 
position to  these  men  the  Republican  party,  as  it  was  called, 
had  champions  of  overwhelming  strength,  and  the  decided 
advantage  in  point  of  justice,  as  of  numbers.  At  their  head 
stood  Mr.  Clay,  equal  to  the  noblest,  in  the  sincerity  of  his 
patriotic  devotion  to  his  country's  good,  and  their  decided 
superior  in  commanding  talent  and  in  the  boldness  and  vigor 
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of  hifl  projected  plans.  On  the  6tb  of  December  the  report 
was  taken  up  in  Committee  of  the  Whole.  Its  positions  and 
recommendations*  were  vindicated  by  Mr.  Porter  in  a  brief 
and  lucid  argument,  and  the  reported  resolutions  were  adop- 
ted. For  several  days  they  were  then  discussed  in  the  House^ 
by  the  ablest  members  of  both  parties.  Mr.  Clay  being  in 
the  Chair,  had  no  opportunity  to  speak  upon  them.  The 
debate  was  conducted  with  great  spirit  and  ability,  and  the 
general  tone  of  remark,  from  both  parties,  was  in  favor  of 
unbending  opposition  to  the  encroachments  of  Ghneat  Britain. 
There  were  some,  however,  who  were  decidedly  averse  to 
extreme  measures,  thinking  that  farther  negotiation  might 
produce  results  which  years  of  ardent  and  unremitted  expos- 
tulation had  failed  to  effect.  The  strongest  of  these  in  de- 
bate was  unquestionably  Mr.  Randolph,  of  Virginia ;  and  his 
power  lay  rather  in  the  fierceness  of  his  personal  invective, 
which  he  lavished,  with  an  unsparing  band,  on  all  who  up- 
held measures  he  deemed  unwise,  and  in  the  splendid  elo- 
quence with  which  he  surrounded  every  subject  on  which  he 
i^ke,  than  in  any  clearness  of  logical  reasoning  or  any  ef- 
fective appeal  to  the  83rmpathies  and  the  passion  of  his  hear- 
ers. In  his  remarks  upon  the  resolutions  reported  by  the 
Conunittee  on  Foreign  Relations,  he  had  menaced  the  advo- 
cates of  war  with  the  loss  of  their  political  power,  and  exal- 
ted the  power  of  England,  as  far  too  great  to  assail  and  defy, 
with  hopes  of  success.  He  protested,  with  great  violence, 
against  the  censure  bestowed  upon  those  suspected  of  attach- 
ment to  the  institutions  of  Ghneat  Britain,  and  vindicated  her 
hostility  to  France  as  a  contest  against  Bonaparte — ^^  a  tjrrant 
who  ground  down  men  to  a  mere  machine  of  his  impious  and 
bloody  ambition."  He  and  his  colleagues  were  opposed,  om 
the  qneatioBL  of  war,  by  able  men  of  the  Republican  parfji— 
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by  Pa&rBB>  Chstss,  Geuitdy,  and  others ;  and  at  the  close 
of  the  debate  the  reaolutionfl  wexe  Bucceggively  adopted  by 
iaige  majoritiea. 

The  rabject  was  then  sent  to  the  Senate,  and  a  bill  was 
aooD  retamed  and  reported  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whde, 
Co  raise  a  military  force  of  twenty-five  thousand  men,  in  ad- 
ditioii  to  the  six  thousand  already  voted.  Mr.  Clat  had  now 
an  opportunity  to  speak  upon  this  specific  recommendati<m 
of  the  bill  as  well  as  upon  the  general  question,  of  the  policy 
of  declaring^  war  against  Great  Britain.  His  remarks  were 
calm  though  spirited — presenting  a  clear  and  conclusive  ar- 
gnment  in  opposition  to  the  declamation  hy  which  the 
course  of  the  President  had  been  assailed.  The  various  ob- 
jections, which  the  timid  advocates  of  a  peaceful  policy  IumT 
urged,  to  the  enlistment  of  an  army,  were  met  by  clear 
statements  and  by  demonstration  to  which  assent  could  not  be 

refused ;  and  the  patriotism  of  the  House  was  most  eloquently 
invoked  in  aid  of  the  country  at  that  trying  crisis  of  our  nation- 
al affairs.  Several  unessential  amendments  were  afterwafds 
proposed,  only  one  or  two  of  which  were  adopted,  and  the 
bill  finally  passed  its  third  reading  by  a  vote  of  94  to  34 ;  giv- 
ing a  much  greater  majority  in  its  favor  than  its  most  sang^uine 
firiends,  previous  to  the  speech  of  Mr.  Clat,  had  dared  to 
hope. 

TUb  action  of  Congress  met  the  cordial  approval  of  nearly 
all  the  State  Legislatures ;  and,  at  an  early  day,  Kentucky 
arrayed  herself  by  the  side  of  those  who  pledged  their  whole 
resources,  in  aid  of  the  general  government,  in  opposition  to 
the  unjust  oppression  of  Great  Britain.  This  course  is  the 
more  honorable  to  her  stem  and  high  patriotism,  firom  the 
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feet,  that,  being  an  inland  State,  she  Buffered  no  direot  aUd 

immediate  injury  from  the  aggressions  upon  our  commerce 
and  the  impressment  of  our  seamen,  which  were  the  most 

serious  causes  of  complaint  against  the  British  government. 
On  the  16th  of  December  a  series  of  resolutions  was  adopted 
by  the  Legislature,  presenting,  in  a  rapid  sketch,  a  view  id 
the  wrongs  we  had  sustained,  declaring  that,  ^^  should  we 
tamely  submit,  the  world  ought  to  despise  us — ^we  should  de- 
spise ourselves — England  herself  would  despise  us;''  and 
that,  ^'  when  she  should  learn  to  respect  our  rights,  we  shall 
hasten  to  forget  her  injuries ;''  and  resolving,  that,  ^^  as  war 
seems  probable,  so  far  as  we  have  any  existing  evidence  of  a 
sense  of  justice  on  the  part  of  the  government  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, the  State  of  Kentucky,  to  the  last  mite  of  her  strength 
and  resources,  will  contribute  them  to  maintain  the  contest 
and  support  the  right  of  their  country  against  such  lawless 
violations ;  and  that  the  citizens  of  Kentucky  are  prepared  to 
take  the  field  when  called  on.''  Thus  nobly  was  Mr.  Clay 
sustained  in  the  decided  stand  he  had  taken,  by  the  Legisla* 
tme  of  his  own  confiding  State. 

Soon  after  the  adoption  of  this  measure,  the  other  recom* 
mendations  of  the  President  w^ere  acted  upon ;  and  a  bill  wbs 
reported  to  the  House,  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  by  the 
Committee  of  Foreign  Relations,  through  Mr.  Cheves,  their 
chairman.  The  portions  which  made  large  appropriations  for 
cepairing  the  vessels  on  hand,  were  passed  by  large  nfiijori- 
ties,  with  but  little  debate.  The  section  of  the  bill  which 
provided  for  building  a  number  of  new  frigates,  gave  rise  to 
extended  and  animated  discussion.  Mr.  Cheves  moved  to  fill 
die  blank  with  ten  ;  and  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Rhea,  of  Ten- 
r,  to  strike  Mt  the  .section  altogethor^  T7as  ra^BW^  Hx^ 
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debate  <m  the  general  policy  of  the  war  with  Great  Britain. 
The  motion  of  Mr.  Rhea  was  suppottcd  by  himself,  by  Mr. 
Blackledgs,  of  N.  C,  Mr.  Boyd,  of  N.  J.,  and  Mr.  Smilic, 
of  Pa. ;  and  opposed,  in  extended  and  masterly  arguments, 
by  the  Chairman  of  *he  Conmiittee  on  Foreign  Relations,  Mr. 
Chetxs,  Mr.  Clay,  and  several  other  able  members — ^the  dis- 
eoflsion  extending  through  many  days.  The  argument  of 
Mr.  Ci«AT,  though  it  glances  at  the  general  grounds  for  war, 
is  directed  principally  to  a  vindication  of  the  Navy  from  the 
suspicious  jealousy  to  which  it  is  often  subject ;  and  aims  to 
show  that  the  whole  Western  section  of  the  country  is  as  im- 
mediately benefited  by  the  creation  and  maintejiiancc  of  a  na- 
val force  as  are  the  Atlantic  States.  It  is  a  proud  proof  of  that 
noble  love  for  the  whole  Union,  in  distinction  from  sectional 
and  local  attachments,  which  has  always  distinguished  his 
public  acts.  On  taking  the  question,  on  the  22d  of  January, 
the  motion  to  strike  out  the  section  was  lost,  by  a  majority 

of  five  ;  but  the  next  day  a  motion  to  re-consider  prevailed, 
and  the  section  was  exscinded.     In  the  House,  when  the  bill 

was  reported  from  the  Committee  of  the  Whoie,  the  question 
of  agreeing  with  the  Committee,  to  strike  out  this  section  for 
building  additional  frigates,  was  discussed  on  the  24th  and 
subsequent  days ;  on  the  27th  the  vote  was  taken  and  the 
agreement  was  carried  ;  6^  ayes  to  59  nays.  So  this  part  of 
the  bill  failed  of  success  ;  but  the  remainder  was  carried  into 
effect  with  so  much  energy,  and  the  naval  operations  were 
epnducted  with  so  much  vigor  and  military  skill,  that,  upon 
the  ocean,  our  gallant  force  performed  exploits  which,  by 
their  brilliant  daring  and  splendid  success,  amazed  the  old 
world  and  exalted  the  new.  Throughout  the  whole  struggle 
Mr.  Clay  proved  himself  the  ardent  and  liberal  friend  of  the 

Na.vy.    He.  appreciated  its  importance  in  nationiu  de£:-3ve^ 
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and  constantly  advocated  its  increased  power  and  eflkiency. 

In  the  debates  that  followed,  which  were  usually  of  but 
minor  importance, — ^the  general  policy  of  the  government, 

in  regard  to  her  foreign  relations,  having  already  been  marked 
out  and  the  chief  military  measures  decided  upon, — though 
prevented  by  his  official  station  from  any  general  participa* 
tion,  Mr.  Clay  gave  to  the  administration  of  President 
Madison  his  most  earnest  support.  He  was  thoroughly  iden- 
tified with  the  Republican  party,  and  it  was  to  his  inspiring 
words,  in  no  slight  degree,  tiiat  the  nation  was  indebted  ttx 
the  bolduess  and  courage  with  which  she  entered  upon  the 
war.  ^ 

Previous  to  the  actual  commencement  of  hostilities,  the 
attention  of  Congress  was  occupied  by  various  questions  of 
interest  and  importance.  The  papers  transmitted  to  Congreai 
by  the  President,  on  the  9th  of  March,  developing  an  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  British  government,  through  a  Mr.  HsmiT, 
as  secret  agent,  to  sound  the  party  opposed  to  the  war,  with 
intent  to  divide  the  Union,  and  secure  the  Northern  section 
as  an  ally  of  Great  Britain,  awakened  the  deepest  indignation 
of  the  whole  country,  and  tended  to  arouse  a  bitter  hostility 
against  that  party,  though  the  name  of  not  a  single  American 
was  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  treasonable  intrigues 
which  were  thus  exposed.  They  had  a  better  effect,  in  ex- 
hibiting to  our  citizens  the  unscnipulous  fidelity  with  whieh 
their  ancient  enemy  adhered  to  the  unprincipled  maxim, 
that  <<  the  means  were  justified  by  the  end ;''  and  led  them  lo 
regard,  with  &r  more  suspicion,  the  professions  of  frieiidship 
under  which  she  was  continually  seeking  to  cripple  our  grow- 
ing power  and  undermine  our  prosperity.  In  connection  with 
other  occurrences,  their  influence  was  to  ripen  the  sentiment 
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Mr.  Rahdolph  opposed  the  embargo  with  all  his  wonder- 
ful power,  and  declared  that  it  was  not  to  be  regarded  as  an 
initial  step  to  war-— but  as  a  subterfuge — a  retreat  from  haU- 
tie.  "  Sir,"  said  he,  "  we  are  now  in  secret  conclave  :  the 
eyes  of  the  surrounding  world  are  not  upon  us;  but  the  eyes 
of  God  behold  our  doings.  He  knows  the  spirit  of  our  minds. 
Shall  we  deliberate  upon  this  subject  with  the  spirit  of  so- 
briety and  candor,  or  with  that  spirit  which  has  too  often 
characterised  our  discussions  like  the  present  V^  ^'  We  ought 
to  realize,"  he  said,  ^^that  we  are  in  the  presence  of  that 
Grod  who  knows  our  thoughts  and  motives,  and  to  whom  we 
must  render  an  account  for  the  deeds  done  in  the  body.'* 
He  treated  the  proposed  declaration  of  war  as  too  absurd  a 
measure  to  be  entertained  for  a  moment.  '^  What  new  cause 
of  war,"  he  asked,  ^'  or  of  an  embargo  has  arisen  within  the 
last  twelve  months  1  The  affair  of  the  Chesapeake  is  settled : 
no  new  principles  of  blockade  have  been  interpolated  in 
'the  laws  of  nations.  Every  man  of  candor  would  ask  why 
we  did  not,  then,  go  to  war  twelve  months  ago." 

Mr.  Clay,  in  reply,  uttered  words  burning  with  patriotic 
zeal  and  concern  for  the  honor  of  his  country.  ^^  The  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia,"  he  said,  ^^  need  not  have  reminded 
them,  in  the  manner  he  had,  of  that  Being  who  watched 
over  and  surrounded  them.  From  this  sentiment  we  should 
draw  very  different  conclusions  from  those  which  occurred  to 
him.  It  ought  to  influence  them  to  that  patriotism  and  to  a 
display  of  those  high  qualifications  so  much  more  honorable 
to  the  human  character."  ^^  And  now,"  said  he,  ^^  the  gen- 
fleman  asks,  what  new  cause  of  war  has  been  avowed  t  The 
affair  of  the  Chesapeake  is  settled,  to  be  sure,  but  only  to 
paralyze  the  spirit  of  the  country.    Has  Great  Britain  abstain* 
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«il  from  impressing  our  seamen — from  depredating  npon  our 
pn^rty  1  We  have  complete  proof,  in  her  capture  of  om* 
ships,  in  her  exciti  jg  our  frontier  Indians  to  hostility,  and  m 
her  sending  an  emissaiy  to  our  cities  to  excite  civil  war,  tha( 
sbe  will  do  everything  to  destroy  us :  our  resolution  and  spirit 
are  our  only  dependence.  Although  I  feel  warm  upon  this 
subject,"  said  he,  ^^  I  pride  myself  upon  those  feelings,  and 
dKNild  despise  myself  if  I  were  destitute  of  them." 

The  debate  was  continued  at  considerable  length.  Mr. 
Rahdolph  repeated  his  opposition  to  the  war  and  to  the  em- 
bargo, and  declared  that  he  had  ^'  known  gentlemen  not  in- 
ferior, in  gallantry,  in  wisdom,  in  experience,  in  the  talents 
of  a  statesman^  to  any  upon  the  floor,  consigned  to  oblivion, 
ftnr  advocating  a  war  upon  the  public  sentiment."  Mr.  Clay 
pointed  him  to  the  glowing  and  patriotic  resolutions  of  four- 
teen  State  Legislatures,  for  the  indications  of  public  senti- 
ment, and  said  that  there  were  no  divisions  in  the  Southern 
and  Western  States ;  Federalists  and  Republicans  were  uni- 
ted for  war.  Hon.  Josiah  Quincy,  of  Massachusetts,  opposed 
the  embargo,  with  all  the  eloquence  and  ability  of  which  he 
was  confessedly  master.  He  treated  it  as  an  act  of  treason 
to  the  interests  of  the  country,  and  its  enactment  as  an  out- 
rage upon  common  sense.  He  avowed  that  he,  with  some 
of  his  colleagues,  had  sent  expresses  to  the  Eastern  cities, 
announcing  the  undoubted  establishment  of  an  embargo,  that 
merchants  there  might  sail  their  ships  before  it  should  go 
into  force.  **  We  did  it,"  said  he,  "  to  escape  into  the  jaws 
of  the  British  lion  and  of  the  French  tiger — which  are  places 
of  repose,  of  joy  and  delight,  when  compared  with  the  grasp 
and  fang  of  this  hyena  embargo."  Mr.  Clay,  and  his  fel- 
low republicans,  replied  to  all  this  wrathful  declamation  by 
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spkited  appeals  to  the  sense  of  honor,  which  should  alway 
axouse  to  arms  in  revenge  for  national  insult ;  and  gave  clear 
detailed  statements  of  the  leal  strength  and  resources  of  tbm 
country.  The  bill  was  read  twice  the  day  it  was  reported : 
a  motion  made  by  Mr.  Boyd,  of  N.  J.,  to  amend  by  establish- 
ing the  embargo  for  120  days,  instead  of  60,  was  lost,  by  «. 
vote  of  two  to  one  ;  and  the  bill,  on  the  3d,  was  finally  pass- 
ed, by  the  decisive  vote  of  70  to  41.  The  bill  was  then  sent 
to  the  Senate,  where  it  was  amended  by  substituting  ninety 
days,  instead  of  sixty,  as  the  term  for  which  the  embaigo 
should  be  continued.  Thus  amended  it  became  a  law,  by  the 
concurrence  of  tlie  House  and  the  signature  of  the  Presideniy 
which  it  received  on  the  4th  of  April. 

Thus  was  taken  by  the  nation  the  first  preliminary  step  to 
a  declaration  of  war  with  Great  Britain.  It  was  received 
with  general  favor  by  the  people,  although  in  different  sec- 
tions of  the  Union  it  was  opposed  from  the  same  motives 
which  had  prompted  hostility  to  its  enactment.  The  atten- 
tion of  Congress  was  now  engaged  in  making  effective  piepa- 
ration  for  the  contest,  which  was  clearly  inevitable.  To  the 
minds  of  the  people  and  of  the  republican  members  of  the 
House,  there  seemed  to  be  an  unreasonable  delay  in  bringing 
matters  to  a  crisis.  It  was  feared  that  the  temporizing  policy 
which  had  been,  to  too  great  an  extent,  pursued,  would  re- 
press the  spirit  of  hostility  and  relax  the  energies  of  the  coun- 
try, in  the  prosecution  of  a  war,  which,  it  was  evident,  couI4 
not  with  honor  be  avoided.  Negotiations  were  still  carried 
on  with  Mr.  Foster,  the  acting  British  minister,  and  at  yari- 
ous  times  he  held  out  hopes  that  an  amicable  adjustment  of 
existing  difficulties  might  be  effected.  But  it  was,  throughout^ 
evident^  that  no  concession  was  purposed ;  and  it  wasietolv- 
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ed  that  a  deputation  of  members  should,  in  a  conference  with 
Pmident  Madison,  urge  upon  him  the  necessity  of  more  ac- 
tive and  vigorous  preparation,  and  of  a  speedy  declaration  of 
hostilities.  Mr.  Clay,  at  this  formal  meeting,  explained  to 
the  President  the  feelings  of  Congress  and  of  the  People  on 
the  subject  of  war  with  Great  Britain,  urged  the  futility  of 
seeking  for  a  peaceful  adjustment,  and  insisted  upon  cutting 
skort  the  argument  with  her  minister,  which  had  long  since 
been  exhausted,  and  appealing  to  arms  and  to  tlie  God  of 
battles  for  the  vindication  of  our  rights.  The  same  policy 
was  nrged  by  Mr.  Clat  in  all  his  remarks,  both  in  and  out 
of  Congress :  and  in  his  appointment  of  Committees  and  in 
the  general  discha^e  of  his  official  duties  his  efforts  were 
constantly  directed  to  the  same  object.  The  President  him- 
self, though  thoroughly  impressed  with  the  conviction  that 
war  was  inevitable,  manifested  extreme  caution,  and  even 
timidity  in  entering  upon  it :  and  a  portion  of  his  cabinet, 
especially  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Gallatin, 
were  strenously  opposed  to  a  hostile  policy.  On  the  1st  of 
June,  however,  President  Madison  transmitted  to  the  House 
a  Message,  in  which  the  outrages  perpetrated  by  Great  Brit- 
ain  against  the  United  States,  were  summed  up  in  a  clear, 
forcible  and  eloquent  sketch  :  the  efforts  we  had  made  to  ob- 
tain redress,  with  their  fruitless  results,  were  detailed,  and 
the  message  recommended,  to  the  early  consideration  of 
Congress,  the  question  whether  the  United  States  should 
^^  continue  passive  under  these  progressive  usurpations  and 
these  accumulating  wrongs,  or,  opposing  force  to  force  in  de- 
fence of  their  natural  rights,  should  commit  a  just  cause  into 
the  hands  of  the  Almighty  Disposer  of  events.'^  On  the 
18th  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Relations,  to  which  the  Mes- 
wasiefenred,  made  along  report  in  vindication  of  their 
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recommendation  of  an  ^^  immediate  appeal  to  Arms  /' 
the  same  day  the  act  of  declaration  passed  both  houses  ot 
Congress  and  bec^ime  a  law,  and  on  the  19th  the  Proclama- 
tion of  War  was  issued  by  the  President. 

I 

During  the  last  few  days  of  the  debate,  Mr.  Clat  became 
involved  in  a  personal  difficulty  with  Mr.  Randolph  of  Va., 
which,  as  well  for  the  evidence  it  furnishes  of  the  strict  and 
dignified  maintenance  of  the  rules  of  the  House  under  the 
speakership  of  Mr.  Clay,  as  for  subsequent  occurrences,  may 
be  a  proper  subject  of  allusion.  On  the  Friday  previous  to 
the  Monday  set  down  for  the  intended  declaration  of  war,  Mr« 
Randolph  rose  to  address  the  House.  Although  perfectly 
aware  that,  for  obvious  reasons,  the  whole  discussion  was  in- 
tended to  be  secret,  he  had  do  scruple  in  proceeding  to  debale 
it  in  public,  and  for  some  time  went  on  in  his  speech,  violently 
opposing  the  intended  hostility  and  vindicating  Great  Britain 
from  the  accusation  of  having  unjustly  wronged  the  United 
States  ;  founding  his  strictures  upon  vague  rumors  of  intended 
action,  which  had  reached  his  ears,  and  upon  a  casual  re- 
mark which  he  overheard,  made  by  Mr.  Clay  to  a  third  men- 
ber  of  Congress,  in  private  conversation,  ^or  some  time  ho 
proceeded  without  interruption,  until,  at  length,  he  was  call- 
ed to  order  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  on  the  ground  that  his  remarks 
were  irrelevant — ^no  motion  being  before  the  House.  Mr. 
Bibb,  who  was  temporarily  in  the  chair,  allowed  him  to  pro- 
ceed. He  began  by  thanking  Mr.  Calhoun  for  the  respite 
be  had  given  him,  and  was  about  to  launch  again  into  hiM 
ailment,  when  Mr.  Calhoun  said  he  would  again  gratify 
him  by  an  opportunity  to  rest  himself,  and  again  called  him 
to  order.  Mr.  Clay  having  resumed  the  chair,  decided  th^^ 
he  must  reduce  his  intended  motion  to  writing  and  pass  itto^ 
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the  chair,  and  that  it  must  also  receive  a  second.  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph appealed  from  the  decision,  which  was  sustained  bj  a 
Tote  of  67  to  42.  «^  Then,  sir,"  said  Mr.  R.,  <<  under  the 
compnlsion  to  submit  my  motion  in  writing*,  I  offer  it."  Mr. 
Clat  replied  that  he  ^^  could  do  as  he  chose  about  it-— there 
was  no  compulsion  in  the  case."  The  resolution  was  then 
read,  declaring  that,  ^^  under  existing  circumstances,  it  is  in- 
expedient to  resort  to  war  with  Great  Britain."  The  Speaker 
decided  that  this  could  not  be  debated  without  the  permis- 
sion of  the  House.  Mr.  Randolph  appealed,  but  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Mr.  Macon,  withdrew  his  appeal.  The  House 
then  FOted  not  to  receive  the  resolution ;  72  to  37.  Mr. 
Ravoolph  upon  this  published  an  inflammatory  appeal  to  his 
constituents,  from  the  tyranny  which  he  alleged  was  threat- 
ening to  destroy  all  freedom  of  debate,  and  addressed  them 
on  the  general  policy  of  the  administration  in  a  very  violent 
dnd  declamatory  style.  He  treated  the  question  of  war  as 
one  which  a  few  politicians  in  Congress  were  seeking  to  de- 
cide, merely  witli  a  view  to  the  preservation  of  their  own  con- 
•istency,  and  without  any  reference  to  the  welfare  of  the 
country  ^  and  besought  those  to  whom  he  wrote  not  to  sanc- 
tion the  attempted  declaration.  His  principal  complaint, 
however,  was  the  decision  of  Mr.  Clay,  which  had  forbidden 
his  discussion  of  the  question.  To  this  communication  Mr. 
Clat  replied,  in  a  card  to  the  editor  of  the  National  Intel- 
ligencer; ably  vindicating  the  decision,  and  explaining 
that  it  settled  these  two  principles  :  ^^  that  the  House  had  a 
right  to  know,  through  its  organ,  the  specific  motion  which 
a  member  intends  making,  before  he  undertakes  to  argue  it 
at  large,  and  that  it  reserves  to  itself  the  exercise  of  the  power 
of  determining  whether  it  will  consider  it,  at  tlie  particular 
lime  when  offered,  prior  to  bis  thus  proceeding  to  argue  it." 
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Mr.  Clay  took  no  notice  of  the  declamatory  portion  of  Bir. 
Rafdolph's  letter,  but  confined  himself  to  a  complete  lefiila- 
tion  of  his  argtiment  against  the  propriety  of  the  deoisioD  he 
had  made.  It  was  regarded  as  completely  satisfactory;  and 
the  principles  thns  established  have  since  been  unifomily 
recognized  and  enforced  in  the  Congressional  debates. 

We  were  now  fairly  engaged  in  a  war  with  Great  BiHain. 
How  anxiously  our  government  had  sought  to  avoid  it^  may 
be  gathered  from  the  international  correspondence  which  pre- 
ceded its  declaration,  and  is  still  further  evinced  by  that 
which  immediately  followed  it.  On  the  30th  of  Jane,  only  a 
week  after  the  Proclamation  was  issued,  the  Secretary  of 
State  authorized  our  Charge  des  Affaires  in  Great  Britain,  Mr. 
Jonathan  Russell,  to  agree  to  an  armistice,  for  the  nego- 
tiation of  a  treaty ;  at  first,  on  condition  that  the  British  Or- 
ders in  Council  should  be  repealed,  and  that  the  impreaa- 
ment  of  seamen  from  our  vessels  should  be  discontinned ;  and, 
'afterwards,  without  any  stipulations  whatever.  These  peace- 
Ail  overtures  were  haughtily  rejected,  and  the  ministry  le- 
Aised  to  treat  with  us  at  all,  unless  we  would  recall  our -let- 
ters of  marque  and  reprisal,  and  cease  all  acts  of  hostility 
against  British  subjects  and  British  property.  These  attempts 
on  the  part  of  our  government  to  procm'e  a  friendly  settle- 
ment of  our  complaints  were  continued  until  the  middle  of 
September.  At  an  interview  held  on  the  17th  of  that  month. 
Lord  Castleheagh  spoke,  with  manifest  impatience,  of  the 
continued  hopes  that  were  entertained  by  American  Commio- 
fiioners  that  the  right  of  impressment  would  ever  be  relincfuish- 
ed ;  he  had  the  assurance  to  say  that  '^  our  friends  in  Congress 
had  been  so  confident  in  that  mistake  that  they  had  ascribed 
'<he  "fidltue  of  such  on  anongement  solely  to  the  miscondvct 
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of  the  American  government."  All  the  propositions  of  Mr. 
KmsELL,  which  were  extremely  temperate  and  lil)eral,  were 
treated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  forbid  any  hope  of  amicable  ad* 
JQsUnent.  The  British  went  so  far  in  their  insolent  domands 
as  to  ask  of  our  minister,  if  the  ^^  United  StaU^s  would  deliver 
mp  the  native  British  seamen  who  mi&^ht  be  naturalized  in 
America  ;''  and  Lord  Castlereagh  said,  tauntingly  and  lofti* 
iy,  that  *^  if  the  American  government  was  so  anxious  to  gU 
fid  of  the  uHLTj  it  would  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  so  on 
teaming  the  revocation  of  the  Orders  in  Council." 

Afker  this  contemptuous  rejection  of  thoir  offers  of  peace, 
nothing,  of  course,  remained  to  the  United  States,  but  to 
prosecute  the  war,  by  sea  and  by  land,  with  the  utmost  pos- 
sible vigor.  Sad  reverses  had  already  overtaken  our  arms  in 
several  engagements,  and  the  snm*nder  of  a  large  force 
with  the  important  post  of  Detroit,  by  Gonrral  Hull,  under 
circumstances  which  made  it  almost  certain  that  he  had  been 
purchased  by  the  British,  had  fired  with  iiidig^nation  a  large 
portion  of  our  people,  though  it  had  dispirited  tlie  rest  and 
rendered  them  ulmOsSt  hopeless  as  to  the  issue.  Strong  forces 
of  volunteer  troops  had  been  embodied  in  tlie  states  of  Ken- 
tucky,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia — and  a  large  portion 
of  them  had  been  placed  under  the  command  of  Brigadier 
General  Harrison,  an  ofTicer  of  the  liighest  gallantry  and 
skill,  destined  to  operate  in  the  Michigan  territory,  to  relieve 
an  important  post  and  to  protect  the  frontier  against  the  hos* 
tility  of  the  Savages,  whose  alliance  the  British,  with  a  bar- 
barity seldom  equaled  in  the  warfare  of  civilized  nations, 
had  not  scrupled  to  secure.  Our  troops,  under  Gen.  Vah 
ReimsELAER  had  been  repulsed,  with  disastrous  loss,  in  an 
^'V"Jt  on  one  of  the  enemy's  posts  near  Niagara.    Our  plauit 
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of  invading  Canada  from  its  western  frontier,  uponlhe 
0688  of  which  the  hope  of  ultimate  victory  had  been  mauUf 
built,  were  thus  entirely  frustrated ;  and  it  became 
sary  to  direct  our  efforts  to  some  other  quarter.  An 
pected  difficulty  had  also  arisen  from  the  refusal  of  the  G|aT-> 
emors  of  some  of  the  States  to  furnish  the  required  detadi. 
ments  of  militia  for  the  defence  of  the  maritime  frontier. 
The  establishment  of  the  principle  on  which  this  refusal  was 
founded,  would  seem  to  weaken  the  power  of  the  nation  lo 
a  most  alarming  degree ;  and  there  was,  at  the  time,  tub 
much  reason  to  fear  that  the  contest,  under  these  circum- 
stanceS)  could  not  but  result  in  the  defeat  of  the  Amerkao 
armies  and  the  disgrace  of  our  arms.  But  tlie  exploits  of  qui 
gallant  privateers,  and  of  our  ships  upon  the  ocean,  had  been 
as  successful  and  as  honorable  as  could  be  desired.  Our  trade 
had  been  successfully  protected  by  the  squadron  of  frigates 
under  Commodore  Rodgers,  and  the  capture  of  the  Britiah 
frigate  Guerriere,  by  the  Constitution,  Commodore  Huix, 
under  circumstances  of  peculiar  gallantry,  won  for  that  oiBeer 
Che  highest  praise,  and  for  his  country's  navy  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  the  world. 

On  the  2d  of  December,  1812,  the  twelfth  Congress  eoU" 
vened  in  its  second  session  ;  and  on  the  4th  President  Had* 
■ON, — who  had  been  reelected  by  a  respectable  majority, 
over  Hon.  De  Witt  Clinton,  the  candidate  of  tiie  Federal 
party, — transmitted  to  that  body  his  annual  message.  It 
sketched,  briefly  and  clearly,  the  events  of  the  war,  as  far  a8 
it  had  advanced,  and  made  an  eloquent  appeal  to  the  faenor 
and  patriotism  of  the  Representatives  of  American  freemeov 
lo  vindicate  their  wrongs,  and  prosecute  the  contest  upoft 
which  they  had  so  boldly  entered.    The  Treasury  receiple 
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§1  the  year  had  been  about  sixleen  millioDs  of  dollars,  inclu- 
ding  a  loaa  of  nearly  six.     A  bill  for  the  increase  of  tbe 
NaTy  WM  immediately  passed  by  Congress ;  and,  on  the  24lh 
of  December,  the  Military  Committee  in  the  House  adopted 
a  bill  to  raise,  in  addition  to  the  existing  military  establish- 
meat  of  the  United  States,  a  regular  force  of  twenty  thousand 
men-Huaking  fifty  thousand  in  the  whole — for  one  year,  im- 
Imb  they  should  be  sooner  discharged.     The  consideration  of 
the  bill  was  delayed  a  day  or  two,  by  the  death  of  a  member, 
and  other  causes,  but  was  soon  entered  upon  and  for  some 
time  engaged  the  ardent  attention  of  the  House.     The  pro- 
•pofled  increase  of  the  army  was  strenuously  and  most  aUy 
apposed  by  Rahdolph,  PrrKur,  and  several  other  gentlemen, 
who  h^,  from  the  first,  been  prominent  denouncers  of  the 
war.     On  the  29th  Mr.  Clay  moved  an  amendment,  to  re- 
peal the  laws  allowing  a  bounty  of  land  to  recruits,  on  the 
gvonnd  that  they  had  proved  wholly  inadequate  to  the  ob- 
ject proposed ;  that  the  land  would,  in  the  end,  fall  into  the 
hands  of  speculators ;  and  that  an  increase  of  the  bounty,  in 
money,  would  be  much  more  to  the  advantage  of  both  the 
government  and  recruits.     The  motion  was  agreed  to  by  the 
Cwnmitlee,  but  afterwards  rejected  by  the  House.     On  the 
Sih  of  January,  1813,  Mr.  Quikcy  made  a  most  powerful 
speech  against  the  main  bill.     It  was  one  of  the  most  vjo- 
lent  and  abusive  ever  delivered  on  that  floor ;  and  it  called 
forth,  from  Mr.  Clay,  one  of  the  most  scorching  and  elo- 
ipient  replies  recorded  in  the  history  of  Parliamentary  debates. 
The  spirit  of  Mr.  Quincy's  remarks  may  be  gathered  frqm 
*ihe  recoided  report ;  but  many  of  its  bitterest  expressions^— 
aome  of  which,  those  present  have  declared,  ^^  produced  dis- 
ofiist  on  all  sides  of  the  House" — were  never  preserved ;  apd 
.the  whole  speech  was,  in  other  respects,  greatly  softened,  in 
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Uk  tone.    He  denounced,  as  one  of  the  most  wanton  «M 
Miricked  acts  ever  contemplated,  by  any  nation,  the  pvoposM 
^invasion  of  Canada,  and  declared,  that  he  ^^  could  not  to> 
•lieve  that  for  the  offences  of  a  nation  three  thousand  inil^ 
distant,  we  were  justified  in  visiting  with  fire  and  sword^  ao 
innocent,  imofiending  people,  who  were  tied  to  us  by  ads  of 
•Iriendly  intercourse  and  neighborhood.''     ^^  Since  the  inrva- 
tdon  of  the  bucaneers,"  said  he,  '^  there  is  nothing  in  bii 
lory  like  this  war.     The  disgrace  of  our  armies  is  celestial 
glory,  compared  to  the  disgrace  reflected  on  our  country  by 
■this  invasion^ — yet  it  is  called  a  war  for  glory !    Glory  )   Yet, 
\Mch  glory  as  that  of  the  tiger,  when  he  tears  the  bowels  finM|i 
fhe  lamb,  filling  the  wilderness  with  its  savage  roars.     The 
(glory  of  Zengbis  Khan,  without  his  greatness — the  glory  of 
■Bonaparte.    Far  from  me  and  mine,  and  fiir  from  my  com* 
<lvy  be  such  glory !"    Mr.  Quinoy  characterised  those  wlw 
-Apposed  the  sentiments  he  had  advanced,  as  ^^  creatarea>r- 
4iou8ehold  troops,  who  lounge  for  what  they  can  pick  up 
iiiboiit  the  government  house — who  come   here,  and,  with 
'their  families,  live  and  suck  upon  the  breast  of  the  treaBurjr 
****Cdad'eaters,    who  live   on    eleemosynary,    ill-parcharsed 
'M^urtesy,  upon  -the  palace,  swallow  great  men's  spittles,  at^ 
>^et  judgeships,  and  wonder  at  the  fine  sights,  and  fine  rootts, 
-und  fine  company,  and,  most  of  all,  wonder  how  they  tbeai% . 
selves  got  there."    ^ ^  But,"  he  said,  ^'  he  had  conversed  ttfMifci 
4he  question  with  men  of  all  ranks  and  conditions  in  Masftt 
•ishusetts ;  with  men  hanging  over  the  plough  and  on  tile 
'Mpade^udicious,  honest,   patriotic,  sober  men,  who,  if  tit 
^irere  requisite,  and  their  sense  of  moral  duty  went  along  wfth 
-die  WKr,  wodid  fly  to  the  standard  of  their  country  at  idle 
'^#tkididg  of  a  hdm,  but  who  now  hear  yours  with  the  sMOto 
<4talliffeveiice  iheywculd  <have  have  heard -a  JewVhurp  WJio 
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htaOjo— because  they  are  di^guBted  with  the  mode  of  cnrrying 
M  the  war."  Those  in  the  Hoiif^e  who  favored  the  war,  he 
stigmatised  as  ^'  yonng  politicians,  with  the  pin-foathers  yet 

tinshed,  the  shell  still  stickini,^ upon  thom — perfectly  nnfledg- 
ed,  though  they  fluttered  and  cackled  on  the  floor — who  fa- 
vored such  extravagant  and  ignorant  opinions  of  a  very  proud 
nation."  He  justified  his  harslmess  of  language  by  saying, 
that,  *•  it  would  ill  become  a  man  whose  family  had  bee« 
two  centuries  settled  in  the  State,  and  whoi?e  interests,  con- 

• 

hections,  and  aflections,  were  exclusively  American,  to  shrink 
from  his  duty  for  the  yelping  of  those  blood-hound  mongrels 
who  were   kept  in  pay  to  hunt  down  all  who  oppo.5cd  the 
fonrt — a  pack  of  mangy  hounds,  of  recent  importation — their 
hacks  still  sore  with  the  stripes  of  European  castigation,  and 
their  necks  yet  marked  with  the  check-collar."    Mr.  Quincy 
argued,  or,  rather,  inveighed  at  length  against  the  French  as- 
cendancy, under  which,  he  maintained,  the  advocates  of  war 
were  acting,  and  mingled  with  his  remarks  a  coarse  diatribe 
against  ex-President  Jefferson,  then  enjoying,  in  retirement, 
the  ease   he  had  so  richly  deserved  i)y  a  life  of  devotion  to 
the  public  service.     These  (-notations  from  his  speech  have 
been  necessary,  in  order  properly  to  appreciate  portions  of 
the  reply  of  Mr.  Clay,  and,  especially,  to  justify  these  per- 
sonal passages,  in  which  Mr.  Quincy  received  tenfold  meas- 
are  for  the  invective  he  had  poured  upon  the  heads  of  his  op- 
'ponents.     This  speech  of  Mr.  Clay  is  one  of  the  most  pow- 
erful in  this  collection.    The  reply  to  Mr.  Quincy,  "  whom,'' 
said  he,  **  no  sense  of  decency  or  propriety  could  restrain  froir 
soiling  the  carpet  on  which  he  treads,"  has  few  parallels,  it 
point  of  severity,  in  the  language  ;  while  that  portion  of  A 
which  sketches  the  piteous  condition  of  American  seamen, 
hl^Id  in  British  bonds,  and  in  vain  asking  of  their  own  gov- 
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eminent  that  protection  which  their  services  and  their  snAlr- 
ings  had  merited,  is  moving  and  eloquent  beyond  exarople. 
A  note  to  the  speech,  in  the  National  Ihtelligencer  of  thai 
date  says,  that,  <<  it  is  impossible  to  describe  the  pathetic  effect 
produced  by  that  part  of  it.  The  day  was  chilling  cold ;  yet 
there  were  few  who  did  not  testify  to  the  sensibility  excited." 

The  discussion  of  the  Army  Bill,  in  the  House,*  was  con- 
tinued for  many  days,  and  was  conducted  wilh  the  very  high- 
est ability.  Under  the  latitude  of  debate  allowed,  it  was  ex- 
tended so  us  to  embrace  the  whole  policy,  foreign  and  do- 
mestic, of  the  administration.  The  decided  stand  taken  and 
maintained  with  so  much  eloquence  by  Mr.  Clat,  in  favor  of 
the  war,  awakened  fresh  life  among  the  people,  and  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  animation  and  vigor  with  which  it  waa 
afterwards  waged.  His  eloquence  and  arguments,  also,  had 
great  weight  with  the  members  of  Congress ;  and  on  the  14th 
of  January,  1813,  the  bill  for  the  increase  of  the  military 
force,  to  which  he  had  given  so  ardent  a  support,  was  passed 
in  the  House,  by  a  vote  of  77  to  42.  In  the  Senate,  some 
few  unimportant  amendments  were  made,  which  were  speedi- 
ly adopted  in  the  lower  branch,  and  on  the  16th  the  bill  be- 
came a  law,  by  the  signature  of  the  President. 

On  the  10th  of  February  the  electoral  votes  for  President 
were  formerly  counted  in  Congress — when  it  appeared  that 
1S8  had  been  cast  for  the  incumbent,  Mr.  Madison,  and  89 
for  Hon.  De  Witt  Clinton,  of  New  York.  The  latter  gen^ 
tleman  had  been  nominated,  first,  by  an  authorized  Commit- 
tee of  his  native  State ;  and  his  election  was  urged,  in  an  able 
address,  on  grounds  of  general  policy,  as  well  as  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  system  of  Congressional  nominations  to  the  Pimi- 
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dency, — ^Mr.  Madison  haring  been  proposed  for  re-election 
in  caucus  by  the  Republican  members  of  Congress.  He  was 
a  most  able  and  accomplished  statesman,  and  had  been,  ori- 
ginally, opposed  to  the  war :  so  that  his  defeat  was  regarded  as 
a  sigiial  triumph  by  the  Republican  party. 

Congress  re-assembled  on  the  24th  of  May,  and  Mr.  Clat 
was  again  elected  Speaker  of  the  House,  receiving  89  votes, 
in  opposition  to  Hon.  Timothy  Pitkin,  who  received  64.    The 
message  of  President  Madison  transmitted  on  the  25th,  gave 
a  brief  and  lucid  sketch  of  the  condition  of  the  country,  and 
contained  an  allusion  to  the  spirit  and  manner  in  which  the 
war  had  been  waged  by  the  British,  who,  it  declared,  were 
"  adding  to  the  savage  fury  of  it  on  one  frontier,  a  system  of 
plunder  and  conflagration  on  the  other,  equally  forbidden  by 
respect  for  national  character  and  by  the  established  niles  of 
civilized  warfare.''     This   mention   of   the   sufferings  and 
wrongs  of  his 'gallant  countrymen,  aroused  the  indignation 
of  Mr.  Clat  :  imn\ediately  after  the  reading  of  the  message, 
he  called  attention  to  that  portion  of  its  contents,  and,  in  a 
few  most  eloquent  remarks,  expressed  his  abhorrence  of  the 
outrages  said  to  have  been  committed  by  the  British  armies 
and  their  savage  allies,  declaring  that,   ''  if  they  should  be 
found  to  be  as  public  report  had  stated  them,  they  called  for 
the  indignation  of  all  Christendom,  and  ought  to  be  embod- 
ied in  an  autlientic  document,  which  might  perpetuate  them 
on  the  page  of  history."     Upon  his  motion,  and  without  op- 
position or  division,  ^  resolution  was  adopted,  referring  this 
portion  of  the  President's  message  to  a  Select  Committee. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  session  a  Report  was  made  by  Mr. 
Macon  on  behalf  of  this  Committee,  in  which  a  mass  of  tes<- 
tiDMmy  was  sabmitted,  exhibiting,  in  the  clearest  mannfi) 
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the  inhuman  outrageB  repeatedly  perpetrated  upon  Arneii-. 
can  prisoners,  by  the  Indian  allies  of  British  troops,  and  ofr 
ten  under  the  eye  of  British  officers.  It  closed  with  a  resolii- 
tion  requesting  the  President  to  lay  befoie  the  House,  during 
the  progress  of  the  war,  all  the  instances  of  departure,  by  the 
British,  from  the  ordinary  mode  of  conducting  war  among 
civilized  Rations. 

Congress  had  assembled  under  auspicious  circumstances. 
The  fortune  of  war,  which  at  its  commencement,  seemed  so. 
much  against  us,  had  turned  in  our  favor  ;  and  signal  victo- 
ries, by  sea  and  by  land,  had  repeatedly  crowned  the  Amer- 
icaaarms.  A  fifth  naval  victory  had  been  added  to  the  glory 
of  our  maritime  exploits  by  Capt.  Lawrence  of  the  Hornet, 
who,  with  but  eighteen  guns,  had  captured,  after  a  brisk  and 
gallant  action  of  fifteen  minutes,  the  British  sloop  of  war, 
Peacock,  Capt.  Peaee,  carrying  twenty-two  guns  and  13Q 
men,  the  latter  losing  her  captain  and  nine  men  with  thirty 
wounded,  while  our  loss  was  but  o^e  killed  and  two  wounded. 
York,  the  capital  of  Upper  Canada,  had  been  captured  by 
the  army  of  the  centre,  in  connection  with  a  naval  force  oa. 
Lake  Ontario,  under  Gren.  Dearboen,  while  the  issue  of  the., 
seige  of  Fort  Meigs,  under  Gen.  Habjlison  had  won  for  that 
officer,  high  and  distinguished  laurels  for  bravery  and  military 
skill.  As  early  as  September  of  the  previous  year,  the  Em* 
peror  Alexander  of  Russia,  had  suggested  to  Mr.  Adams,  our  ' 
Minister  at  St.  Petersburgh,  his  intention  to  ofier  his  media- 
tion between  the  United  States  and  Grea(  Britain.  The  pio- 
positioD  had  been  favorably  received  and  assurances  had  beea^ 
given  to  the  Emperor,  of  the  earnest  desire  of  our  govera- 
mant,  chat  the  interest  of  Russia  might  remain  entirely  unaf- 
fected by  the  existing  war  between  us  and  England; 


that  no  more  intimate  connections  with  France  would  be  form- 
ed by  the  United  States.  With  these  assurances  the  Emperor 
had  been  highly  gratified^  and  in  the  early  part  of  Marcl^ 
1813,  the  Russian  Minister  at  Washington,  M.  Dascukoffi 
had  formally  profibred  the  mediation  of  Jiis  government, 
which  was  readily  accepted  by  the  President.  li  was  reject- 
ed, however,  by  the  British  government,  to  the  great  surprise 
of  our  own,  on  the  ground  that  their  commercial  and  maritime 
rights  would  not  tliereby  be  as  eilectually  secured  as  they 
deemed  necessary  ;  but,  accompanying  the  rejection,  was  an 
expresaioo  of  willingness  to  treat  directly  with  the  United 
States,  either  at  Gottenburg  or  at  London ;  and  the  interpo- 
sition of  the  Emperor  was  requested  in  favor  of  such  an  ar* 
rvigement.  In  consequence  of  the  friendly  offer  of  the 
Russian  government,  Messrs.  Albert  Gallatin  and  Jamss 
A.  Bata&d,  bad  been  sent  to  join  our  resident  Minister,  Mr. 
Adams,  as  Envoys  Extraordinary,  at  St.  Petersburgh.  The 
proposal  of  the  British  Ministry,  to  treat  with  us  at  Gotten- 
burg, was  soon  after  accepted,  and  Messrs.  Clay  and  Jona- 
TBAM  RyssELL  Were  appointed,  in  conjunction  with  the  three 
Plenipotentiaries  then  in  Russia,  to  conduct  the  negotiations. 
On  the  19th  of  January,  1814,  Mr.  Clay  accordingly  resigned 
his  seat  as  Speaker  of  the  House,  in  an  eloquent  and  appro- 
priate address.  He  received  the  thanks  of  the  House,  for 
the  manner  in  which  he  had  discharged  the  duties  of  his  re- 
sponsible office,  and  soon  after  sailed  on  his  foreign  mission. 

There  was  a  peculiar  propriety  in  the  selection,  on  the 
part  of  our  government,  of  Mr.  Clay  as  one  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, charged  with  the  high  duty  of  negotiating  a  treaty 
of  peace  with  our  ancient  and  powerful  foe.  He  had  been 
ibiefliost  in  denouncing  her  aggressions  upon  our  rights  and 
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his  voice  had  aroused  the  nation  to  a  sense  of  the  grievances 
and  wrongs  we  had  sustained  at  her  hands.  The  vigor 
which  his  counsels  inspired  into  the  National  Legislature, 
had  greatly  contributed  to  a  successful  prosecution  of 'the 
contest,  and  the  distinctness  with  which  he  had  always  and 
so  eloquently  defined  the  principles  and  rights,  in  defence  of 
which  we  fought,  made  him  a  peculiarly  suitable  person  to 
aid  in  insisting  upon  their  full  recognition  as  the  sole  condi* 
tion  on  which  permanent  peace  could  be  secured. 

An  intention  was  at  first  entertained  of  conducting  the  ne- 
gotiation at  Lfondon,  as  more  likely  to  result  in  the  conclu- 
sion of  peace,  but  Ghent  was  finally  fixed  upon  with  the  ap- 
probation of  our  government,  as  a  more  eligible  point  than 
either  of  the  others  that  had  been  suggested.  On  the  part 
of  the  Britith  government,  Liord  Gambier,  Henry  Goulburk^ 
Esq.  and  Dr.  William  Adams  had  been  appointed  Comnus* 
sioners.  They  arrived  at  Ghent  on  the  6th  of  August,  1814, 
all  the  American  Plenipotentiaries  being  present,  except  Mr. 
Gallatin,  who  arrived  soon  after.  In  the  negotiation  whioh 
succeeded,  the  British  Commissioners  had  the  decided  advan- 
tage arising  from  their  proximity  to  their  government,  whieh 
enable  them  the  more  readily  to  consult  the  wishes  of  the  Min- 
istry and  thus  to  enlist  upon  their  side  all  the  strength  of  the 
British  cabinet ;  while  our  Embassadors,  by  reason  of  their 
remoteness  from  home,  were  under  the  necessity  of  deciding 
upon  the  spot  and  on  their  own  responsibility,  all  the  ques- 
tions that  necessarily  arose  during  the  discussion.  Whenever 
a  note  of  any  importance  was  received  by  the  British  Com* 
missioners  from  ours,  (as  w^o  learn  by  one  of  the  oflfeiol 
despatches,)  it  was  immediately  sent  by  them  to  London 
and  an  answer  awaited^  in  the  form  of  instructions.    Whnt- 
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erety  on  the  other  hand,  was  received  by  our  delegation, 

cbcuBsed  by  them  in  conference  and  thence  committed  to 
some  designated  member  who  was  to  prepare  an  answer. 
This  was  then  submitted  to  the  council,  a  copy  taken  to  his 
lodgings  by  each  member,  and  such  amendments  suggested 
as  each  deemed  proper  ;  these  were  again  discussed  and  the 
final  answer  jointly  agreed  upon.  The  exact  share  each 
member  of  the  Commission  had  in  the  preparation  of  the  of- 
ficial papers,  cannot  of  course  be  ascertained ;  but  in  this  as 
well  as  in  the  oral  discussions  of  the  joint  meeting,  it  is  under 
stood  that  Bfr.  Clat  bore  a  conspicuous  part. 

The  negotiation  was  opened  by  the  British  Commissioners, 
at  the  first  conference  held  on  the  8th,  by  the  expression  of 
a  sincere  desire  on  their  part  that  it  might  end  in  a  solid  and 
honorable  peace.  These  sentiments  were  reciprocated  ;  and 
they  then  stated  the  principal  subjects  upon  which  the  discus- 
sions would  be  likely  to  turn.  The  tone  in  which  the  nego- 
tiation was  commenced  was  such  as  to  forbid  all  hope  of 
peace.  At  their  first  meeting  the  British  had  declared  that 
an  arrangement  on  the  subject  of  Indian  pacification  must 
be  efiected ;  that  the  boundaries  of  the  Indian  tribes,  lying 
wUkm  our  €wn  terriioryy  must  be  settled  by  treaty  with  Great 
Britain,  and  that  the  United  States  must  be  precluded  from 
the  right  of  purchasing  Indian  lands  without  the  consent  of 
that  nation.  The  object  of  this  was  of  course,  to  maintain 
the  Indians  as  a  perpetual  barrier  between  the  United  States 
and  the  British  provinces ;  and  any  stipulation  upon  the  8ub« 
ject  would  have  been  a  virtual  cession,  on  our  part,  of  the 
right  both  of  sovereignty  and  of  soil.  The  other  subjects 
upon  which  the  British  embassadors  proposed  to  treat,  were 
the  forcible  eeixure  of  mariners  from  merchant  vessels  on  the 
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high  seas,  and  a  revision  of  the  boundary  line :.  and  they  aUo 
declared  that  the  British  Government  did  not  intend  to  ^^  grant 
to  the  United  States,  gratuitously,  the  privilege  formerly 
granted  by  treaty  to  them,  of  fishing  within  the  limits  of  the 
British  sovereignty,  and  of  using  the  shores  of  the  British  ter- 
ritories for  purposes  connected  with  the  fisheries."  The 
American  Commissioners  replied,  that,  on  the  subjects  of  the 
Indian  boundary  and  the  fisheries  they  had  no  power  to  act ; 
and  presented  the  definition  of  blockade  and  certain  clainw 
of  indemnity,  as  further  subjects  of  consideration.  In  the 
protocol  of  conference,  the  British  Commissioners  declared, 
that  the  inclusion  of  the  Indians  in  the  pacification,  and  the 
settlement  of  the  boundaries  between  them  and  the  United 
States,  was  a  sine  qua  nan ;  and  upon  this  point,  at  the  risk 
of  a  rupture  of  the  negotiation,  the  American  Commissicmers 
hesitated  not  a  moment  to  return  a  unanimous  and  decided 
refusal  to  treat. 

The  pretensions  of  the  British,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  discussion,  seem  thus  to  have  been  unwanantably  over* 
bearing  and  justly  obnoxious.  They  made  quite  a  parade  of 
disclaiming  all  intention  to  "  extend  their  territory  Southwaid 
of  the  Lakes,"  and  claimed  the  right  not  to  abide  by  the 
terms  then  offered,  but  to  ^^  vary  and  regulate  their  demands" 
as  the  state  of  the  war,  at  successive  periods  of  the  negotia- 
tion, might  render  expedient.  They  spoke  of  Moose  Island, 
and  others  in  the  Bay  of  Passamaquoddy,  over  which,  up  to 
the  commencement  of  the  war,  we  had  exercised  unquestiona^ 
ble  jurisdiction,  as  ^^  belonging  of  right  to  Great  Britain — an 
much  so  as  Northamptonshire ;"  and  quite  forcibly  made  the 
iemand  that  the  United  States  should  keep  no  naval  foam 
upon  the  Lakes,  nor  any  military  posts  upon  their  eaitem 
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thores.  The  peremptory  and  haughty  tone  thus  assumed, 
by  a  nation  with  whom  the  American  Commissioners  had 
gone  to  treat  as  equals,  seemed  at  once  to  preclude  all  fur- 
ther discussion ;  and  our  deputation  felt  warranted  to  close 
their  first  official  despatch  to  Washington,  by  apprizing  their 
government  that  there  was  not  at  that  time  ^^  any  hope  of 
peace. '^  Immediately  on  their  arrival  here,  the  official  let- 
ters of  our  Commissioners  were  published,  and  thus  the  peo- 
ple were  at  once  made  acquainted  with  the  spirit  and  temper 
of  the  British  cabinet.  It  was  seen  that  we  were  to  be  treated 
rather  as  a  conquered  people,  than  as  an  independent  nation ; 
and  the  most  lively  indignation,  at  the  humbling  terms  of- 
fered for  our  acceptance,  was  awakened  throughout  the  coun- 
try. The  feelings  of  the  people,  generally,  were  well  ex- 
pressed by  the  Virginia  Legislature,  which  passed  resolutieSB 
declaring,  that  the  terms  were  ^^  arrogant  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain  and  insulting  to  the  United  States,  meriting  in- 
stantaneous rejection,  and  demanding  the  imited  exertions 
of  every  citizen  of  these  States  in  the  vigorous  and  efficient 
prosecution  of  the  war,  until  it  shall  be  terminated  in  a  just 
and  honorable  peace." 

Fears  were  very  generally  entertained  that  the  negotia- 
tions would  be  broken  off;  and  hostilities  were  accordingly 
urged  with  increased  vigor  and  efficiency.  The  subsequent 
events,  including  the  signal  victories  at  Plattsburgh,  Balti- 
more, Chippewa,  and  other  places,  had  the  effect  to  moder- 
ate, somewhat,  the  expectations  of  the  British:  reinforce- 
ments, intended  for  the  army  in  this  country,  were  detained ; 
loud  complaints  of  the  depredations  of  our  seamen  were  made  ; 
insurance  on  vessels  between  England  and  Ireland  rose  from 
three-fourths  of  ^one,  to  five  per  cent. ;  and  the  tone  of  both 
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the  London  and  Provincial  press  towards  the  United  States 
was  materially  changed.  In  the  meantime,  the  negotiadons 
were  continued  at  Ghent — the  British  Commissioners  abaa- 
doning  the  terras  previously  so  peremptorily  prescribed— and 
reducing  their  sine  qiia  non  to  an  article  merely  securing  In- 
dian pacification.  Still  it  was  evident  that  their  only  object 
was  delay ;  no  purpt)se  on  their  part  was  manifest,  to  con- 
clude a  peace.  They  seemed  desirous  of  keeping,  in  their 
own  hands,  the  alternative  of  peace  or  a  protracted  war,  until 
the  fortune  of  the  contest  should  take  a  more  decided  turn  in 
their  favor,  or  until  the  general  arrangement  of  the  afiairs  of 
Europe  should  be  accomplished,  by  the  great  Congress  of 
Vienna,  which  assembled  at  that  city  early  in  October,  1814. 
To  the  note  of  the  British  ministers,  sketching  the  conditions 
and  terms  of  the  proposed  arrangement, — one  of  which 
was,  that  such  a  portion  of  our  temtory  should  be  ceded  to 
Great  Britain,  as  would  secure  an  easy  communication  to  the 
British  between  Quebec  and  Halifox,— our  Commissioners  im- 
mediately replied  in  a  long  letter,  showing  that  the  differen- 
ces about  which  they  were  empowered  to  treat,  were  wholly 
of  a  maritime  nature,  and  that  the  proposition  to  make  the 
Indians  a  party  to  the  treaty  between  the  two  countries,  was 
'^contrary  to  the  acknowledged  principles  of  public  law  and 
the  practice  of  civilized  nations."  Nor  were  the  Commit- 
sioners  instructed,  or  empowered,  to  yield  the  right  of  main- 
taining a  military  force  on  the  northern  lakes,  or  to  cede 
away  any  portion  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States— nc 
matter  what  might  be  the  motives  of  the  British  in  asking  it. 
<^  The  conditions  proposed  by  Great  Britain,"  they  said, 
^^  have  no  relation  to  the  subsisting  differences  between  the 
two  countries :  they  are  inconsistent  with  acknowledged  prin- 
ciples of  public  law ;  they  are  founded  neither  on  reciprocity 
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to  the  fact  that  the  task  of  conquering  the  nation  with  vhich 
they  were  at  war  was  yet  a  preliminary  to  the  dictation  of 
terms  so  humiliating  and  disgraceful,  as  those  they  had  bo 
haughtily  proposed.  In  their  reply,  they  complain  pointedly 
of  the  aggrandizing  spirit  exhibited  by  the  United  States;  and 
that  the  frankness  with  which  they  at  once  declared  the 
views  of  his  Majesty's  government,  had  not  been  met  with 
an  equal  candor  on  the  part  of  the  American  Commissioners ; 
and  formally  protest  against  the  position  assumed  by  them, 
that  all  the  Indian  nations,  living  within  the  territory  of  the 
United  States,  are  ^^  its  subjects,  living  there  upon  sufierancei 
on  lands  which  it  claims  the  exclusive  right  of  acquiring, 
thereby  menacing  the  final  extinction  of  those  nations." 
They  concluded  by  throwing  upon  the  American  Conunis 
sioners,  if  they  chose  to  do  so,  the  whole  responsibility  of 
breaking  off  the  negotiation. 

The  American  delegates  refute,  in  detail,  and  witb  logical 
clearness,  every  point  of  the  letter;  and  ^^  deny  the  right  of 
Ghreat  Britain,  according  to  the  principles  of  public  law  and 
her  own  practice,  to  interfere  in  any  manner  with  Indian 
tribes  residing  within  the  territories  of  the  United  States,  as 
acknowledged  by  herself,  to  consider  such  tribes  as  her  allies 
or  to  treat  for  them  with  the  United  States."  They  declare, 
moreover,  that  ^^  the  employment  of  savages,  whose  know^ji 
rule  of  warfare  is  the  indiscriminate  torture  and  butchery  of 
women,  children,  and  prisoners,  is  itself  a  departure  from  the 
principles  of  humanity,  observed  between  all  civilized  and 
Christian  nations,  even  in  war;"  and  they  suggest  the  stipu- 
lation, in  the  treaty,  never  to  employ  savages  in  any  future 
war,  as  far  more  honorable  and  advantageous  than  the  boun- 
dary  proposed  by  the  British  Plenipotentiaries.    In  concln- 
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causes  of  the  war.  ^^  With  respect  to  the  forcible  seizure  of 
mariners  from  on  board  merchant  vessels  on  the  high  seag,' ' 
they  say,  ^^  and  the  right  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain  to  the 
allegiance  of  all  his  subjects,  and  with  respect  to  the  rights 
of  the  British  empire,  the  undersigned  conceive,  that,  aftei 
the  pretensions  asserted  by  tlic  government  of  the  United 
States,  a  more  satisfactory  proof  of  the  conciliatory  spirit  of 
his  majesty's  government  cannot  be  given,  than  not  requir 
ing  any  stipulation  on  those  subjects,  which,  though  most 
important  in  themselves,  no  longer,  in  consequence  of  the 
maritime  pacification  of  Europe,  produce  the  same  practical 
results."  Thus,  at  the  especial  request  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment^ was  the  discussion  of  this  important  right,  before 
that  time  claimed  and  enforced  by  them,  of  seizing  from 
American  ships  former  subjects  of  the  British  king,  expressly 
waived ;  and  from  that  day  to  this  she  has  carefully  ab- 
stained from  its  exercise. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  farther,  in  detail,  the  course  of 
this  negotiation.  The  American  Commissioners  had,  through- 
out the  whole,  the  dictation  of  terms  ;  and,  on  the  524th  day 
of  December,  1814,  the  Treaty — as  it  was  finally  ratified  by 
the  governments  of  both  countries — was  concluded.  Theii 
decided  superiority,  over  those  with  whom  they  had  to  deal, 
became  evident  at  the  outset ;  and  a  glance  at  the  Parlia- 
mentary debates  of  that  day,  will  show  the  estimate  in 
which  their  ability  and  skill  were  held  by  the  leading  men  of 
England.  The  first  despatches  of  our  Commission  were  sent 
home  immediately  after  the  rejection  of  the  British  sine  qua 
non  i  and,  as  an  immediate  rupture  of  the  negotiations  was 
anticipated,  the  contents  were  immediately  published  in  the 
United  States,  where  they  served  to  inspire  the  fullest  con- 
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been  proeecuted  as  ^^  barbarous  and  inconsistent  with  Euro* 
pean  manners.''  # 


When  the  papers,  containing  the  correspondence,  were  re- 
ceived at  Ghent,  no  little  apprehension  as  to  the  effect  upon 
the  British,  was  felt  by  our  Commissioners.  They  arrived 
jost  as  the  diplomatic  body  were  preparing  for  a  ball ;  in  or- 
der to  ascertain  the  effect  of  the  publication,  in  the  evening 
Mr.  Clay  addressed  himself  to  Lord  Gambier  and  remaiked 
that  the  Avhole  world  could  now  see  what  they  were  doing. 
¥Rb  lordship  replied  with  considerable  spirit,  that  he  ^^  had 
seen  the  publication  with  infinite  surprise,  and  that  the  pro- 
ceeding was  wholly  without  example  in  the  civilized  world.^ 
Mr.  Clat  justified  the  publiceLtion  by  alledging  the  great 
probability  at  the  time  of  their  arrival,  that  the  negotiations 
would  be  broken  off  and  the  different  constitutional  character 
of  our  government,  which  made  it  always  proper  for  the  peo-. 
pie  to  be  informed  of  the  doings  and  discussions  of  their  rep- 
resentatives. The  explanation  was  received  by  the  British 
Commissioners  ;  but  the  publication  of  the  papers  evidently 
created  no  little  uneasiness  among  them.  Soon  after  the 
promulgation  of  the  correspondence  in  the  United  States, 
occured  the  British  disasters  at  Plattsburgh  and  New-Orleans ; 
and  the  distinguished  success  of  the  American  arms,  on  theee 
and  other  occasions,  was  justly  attributed  to  the  indignant 
resentment  of  the  people  at  the  terms  and  tone  of  the  British 
official  notes,  and  at  the  wanton  barbarism  which  had  prompt- 
ed the  burning  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  as  well  as  other 
unjustifiable  outrages  by  which  the  war  had  been  character- 
ised. These  events  unquestionably  hastened  the  negotiation 
of  the  treaty,  and  procured  from  the  British  more  fiivorable 
terms  than  conld  otherwise  have  been  confidently  expected. 
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The  diBCHnaiong  of  the  American  Commissioners,  in  private 
conference  aC  Ghent,  had  been  remarkably  harmonious ;  and, 
upon  one  subject  only,  did  there  occur  any  difference  of  opin- 
ion ;  and  as  upon  this  the  country  owes  to  Mr.  Clay  the  re- 
oioval  of  fdl  foreign  incumbrance  on  the  important  naviga- 
tion of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  preseivation  unimpaired  of  our 
riight  to  the  fisheries,  a  sketch  of  the  origin  and  progress  of 
this  difference  may  not  be  out  of  place.  The  treaty  of  1783 
contained  an  article,  expressly  securing  to  the  United  States 
the  right  of  fishing  at  all  places  where  the  inhabitants  of 
both  countries  had  used  to  fish  ;  also,  to  take,  but  not  cure, 
fish  on  such  part  of  the  New  Foundland  coast  as  British  fish- 
ermen might  use  and  to  cure  fish  on  the  unsettled  bays  and 
the  harbors  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Labrador ;  but  provided  that, 
when  these  bays  should  be  settled,  the  enjoyment  of  the  right 
should  depend  on  the  consent  of  the  inhabitants.  In  pre- 
paring the  instructions  to  our  Commissioners,  Mr.  Monror 
had  mentioned  the  probability  that  late  events  in  France 
might  have  produced  such  an  effect  on  the  British  govern* 
roent,  as  to  induce  them  to  demand  a  surrender  of  our  right  to 
the  fisheries,  "  We  cannot  believe,"  said  the  Secretary,  "  that 
such  a  demand  will  be  made ;  should  it  be  you  will  of  course 
treat  it  as  it  deserves.  These  rights  [including  that  to  trade 
beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  possession  of  Louis- 
iana] must  not  be  brought  into  the  discussion.  If  insisted 
on,  your  negotiations  will  cease."  Thus  stood  the  subject  of 
the  fisheries.  Quite  as  explicit  were  their  instructions  con- 
cemixq^  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi.  By  an  article  in 
the  treaty  of  1783  the  navigation  of  that  river  was  opened  to 
both  countries  from  its  source  to  the  ocean  ;  and  the  same 
nght  was  renewedly  granted  by  the  treaty  concluded  by  Mr. 
Jat  in  1794*     This  was  in  fact,  rendered   necessary  by  the 
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law  of  nature,  as  iDcorporated  into  the  law  of  nations,  and 
founded  upon  the  supposed  relations  of  the  two  contracting  par- 
ties. At  the  date  of  both  these  treaties,  Spain  possessed  the 
sovereignty  of  the  entire  western  shore  of  the  Mississippi  from 
its  mouth  to  its  source,  and  of  both  sides  from  the  gulf  to  the 
thirty-first  degree  of  north  latitude.  The  United  States  had 
the  right  to  the  eastern  shore  above  this  point  to  the  bounda- 
ry lino  between  their  tenitory  and  that  of  Great  Britain , 
which  it  was  supposed,  would  include  a  portion  of  tiie  upper 
part  of  the  river  when  it  came  to  be  marked  from  the  Lake 
of  the  Woods,  as  provided  by  the  treaty  of  1783.  Great 
Britain,  therefore,  possessing  territory  as  was  supposed  at  the 
source  of  the  Mississippi,  had  the  right  of  free  access  to  its 
mouth,  aside  from  the  treaty  stipulation.  But  at  the  date  of 
the  treaty  of  Ghent  the  whole  aspect  of  the  case  was  changed. 
The  United  States,  by  purchase  in  1803,  had  acquired  all 
the  previous  rights  of  Spain  in  regard  to  the  Mississippi ;  and 
it  had  been  ascertained,  moreover,  by  actual  survey,  that  the 
British  line  of  Boundary,  designated  in  the  treaty  of  1783, 
would  not  strike  the  Mississippi,  but  would  pass  above  its 
source.  Thus  the  natural  right  of  the  British  to  the  navi- 
gation of  that  river,  ceased ;  and  the  Mississippi  was  wholly 
within  our  territory,  and  fell  wiihin  the  instructions  of  Mr. 
MoKROE,  which  expressly  prohibited  the  American  Com- 
missioners from  granting  to  Great  Britain  the  <<  right  to  the 
navigation  of  any  river  exclusively  within  our  jurisdiction." 

In  the  Protocol  of  the  first  Conference  held  with  the  British 
Commissioners,  notification  had  been  formally  given  of  an  in- 
tention on  the  part  of  the  latter,  not  to  renew  the  grant  former- 
ly enjoyed  of  the  privilege  of  fishing  within  British  jurisdiction; 

necessary  for  our  Plentipotentiaries^  though 
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forbidden  to  diflcnss  the  right,  to  submit  some  stipulation  upon 
the  sabject  io  their  project  of  a  treaty.  All  of  them  were 
desirouB  to  preserve  the  right  unimpaired ;  and  Mr.  Adams 
seems  to  have  diflered  from  all  the  rest,  in  thinking  that  the 
BtipidatioQ  in  the  treaty  of  1783,  was  from  iu  nature  imper- 
ishaUe  and  had  survived  the  war.  He  held,  therefore,  that 
BO  new  article  upon  this  subject  was  necessary.  His  col- 
leagues  thought  differently,  and  Mr.  Gallatin  accordingly 
proposed  to  grant  to  Great  Britain  the  right  of  navigating  the 
Mississippi,  in  exchange  for  that  of  fishing  within  British  ju. 
riadiction.  Upon  this  ensued  a  long,  earnest  and  animated 
discussion.  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Russell  strenuously  opposed 
it,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  forbidden  to  grant  the  right 
of  navigation,  as  the  Mississippi  was  within  our  own  exclu- 
sive jurisdiction.  Messrs.  Adams,  Gallatin  and  Bavabb, 
were  in  ftivor  of  the  article  and  were  about  to  insert  it  accor- 
dingly, when  Mr.  Clay  declared  that  he  would  sign  no  treaty 
which  should  contain  such  a  stipulation ;  and  Mr.  Bayabd, 
thereupon  came  over  to  the  minority  and  the  proposition 
was  rejected. 

In  justification  of  the  course  he  felt  bound  to  take  upon 
this  question,  Mr.  Clay  urged  the  instructions  of  our  goveni* 
ment,  forbidding  them  alike  to  discwiss  the  right  to  the  fish- 
eries and  to  grant  the  navigation  of  any  river  within  our  own 
jurisdiction ;  he  represented  the  import&nt  concession  we  were 
cslled  upon  to  make,  in  thus  admitting  to  equal  privileges 
with  our  own,  upon  the  noblest  of  our  nvers,  the  vessels  of 
a  foreign  nation ;  with  the  right  of  navigating  the  Mississippi, 
Great  Britain  he  proved,  would  have  free  access  to  the  Indi- 
ans of  our  North  Western  territory,  whom  she  had  already 
employed  against  us,  and  thus   aggravated  the  necessiMry 
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horrors  of  war  by  the  addition  of  savage  butchery  and  unes- 

ampled  outrages  ;  there  was  no  possible  connection  between 

this  right  and  that  of  the  fisheries,  and  a  proposition  to  gruH 

to  Great  Britain  the  half  of  any  state  in  the  Union,  in  ex- 

change  for  this  right  to  fish,  would  have  seemed  quite  at 

reasonable  and  defensible  as  this.     He  urged  the  matter  with 

great  zeal  and  earnestness,  and  proved  finally   successful. 

The  Commissioners  decided  to  answer  the  British  declamlion 

by  citing  their  instructions,  which  forbade  a  discussion  of  the 

subject,  and  by  sajring  that,  ^<  from  their  nature  and  from  Uie 

peculiar  character  of  the  treaty  of  1783,  by  which  they  wtie 

recognized,  no  farther  stipulation  had  been  deemed  necessury 
by  the  government  of  the  United  States,  to  entitle  them  Id 

the  full  enjoyment  of  all  their  previous  rights  or  liberties 

in  relation  to  the   fisheries."     The   British  Commissioners 

finally  proposed  an  article,  granting  the  unconditional  right 

of  navigating  the  Mississippi,  but  this  was  declined — and  thus 

the  Father  of  Rivers  was  for  ever  closed  to  British  ships. 

From  the  difierence  of  opinion  among  our  negotiators,  upon 
this  point,  arose  some  years  afterwards  an  unpleasant  contro- 
versy, .  in  which  Mr.  Clat  was  involved.  On  the  day  after 
the  signature  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  our  Commissioners  wrote 
a  letter,  containing  a  sketch  of  their  debates  on  the  subjects 
of  disagreement.  In  that  letter  it  was  stated,  that  the  offer 
of  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  British,  was  made 
by  a  majority  of  the  American  mission.  In  a  letter  of  the 
same  date,  Mr.  Russell  mformed  the  Secretary  of  State  thai 
he  was  in  the  minority  on  that  question ;  and  he  afterwards 
gave  a  statement  of  the  reasons  which  induced  him  to  assuine 
the  position  he  held  with  regard  to  it.  These  papers  weie 
preserved  in  the  archives    of  the  government  rmtil  1828^ 
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when,  in  answer  to  a  call  from  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  President  transmitted,  with  the  whole  correspondence,  a 
private  letter  from  Mr.  Russell,  purporting  to  be  a  duplicate 
of  one  also  transfAitted  from  the  State  department.  Between 
these  two  letters  there  was  a  variation,  in  the  statement  of  a 
matter  of  fact,  which  subjected  Mr.  Russell  to  the  severest 
censure  of  Mr.  Adabis,  in  a  newspaper  correspondence  which 
immediately  ensued.  Mr.  Clay,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Russell, 
intended  to  be  private,  acquiesced  in  the  censuring  bestowed 
ibr  the  alteration  of  his  letter,  charged  and  proved  by  Mr. 
AnAifs;  and  took  occasion  to  give,  briefly,  a  sketch  of  their 
proeeedii^  in  relation  to  the  subject  of  their  difference.  Mr. 
Adams  had  inferred,  from  the  fact  that  the  note,  alledging  the 
"  peculiar  character  of  the  treaty  of  1783,"  as  preserving 
unimpaired  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  the  fisheries,  was 
signed  by  all  the  Commissioners :  that  Mr.  Clay  concurred 
in  believing  that  the  provisions,  respecting  the  grants,  were 
imperishable,  and  did  not,  therefore,  expire  on  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war.  The  correctness  of  this  inference  Mr.  Clay 
denied :  he  said  that  he  suggested  the  insertion  of  the  words 
"a  majority,"  in  the  despatch  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  informing  his  own  government  that 
there  was  a  division  among  themselves  upon  the  point ;  and, 
(ior  the  very  purpose  of  concealing  that  division  from  the 
enemy,  he  affixed  his  signature  to  the  note  sent  to  the  British 
Commissioners,  saying,  that  <^  his  signature  no  more  proved 
his  assent,  than  the  signature  of  an  arbitrator  to  an  award, 
proves  his  assent  to  it,  when  it  was  carried  by  a  majority 
against  his  opinion,  or  an  assent  by  a  member  of  an  aggregate 
body  to  all  the  transactions  of  that  body  which  happened 
during  his  presence.'*  The  controversy  between  Mr.  Adams 
and  Mr.  Russell,  on  this  occasion,  was  quite  bitter:  but 
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neither  of  them>  in  the  least,  aasailed  the  course,  or  itnpeaDb- 
ed,  in  any  degree,  the  character  of  Mr.  Clay. 

During  the  residence  of  our  Ministers  at  Ghent,  they  were 

treated  with  the  highest  respect  by  the  public  authorities,  and 
the  attentions  of  private  individuals  manifested  the  regard  in 

which   their  political  skill  and  personal  worth  weie  held, 
rhey  were  all  elected  members  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
and  Fine  Arts  of  that  city,  and  received  the  most  enthusiafltic 
compliments  of  a  large  company,  at  a  magnificent  banquet 
given  at  the  anniversary  of  that  institution.    They  were  upon 
terms  of  femiliar  and  courteous  intercourse  with  the  membeis 
of  the  British  Mission,  and  with  Lord  Gahbieb,  especially , 
a  nobleman  distinguished  not  less  by  his  private  viitnes  than 
by  his  public  worth,  Mr.  Clat  formed  an  intimate  and  mutu- 
ally pleasing  acquaintance.    We  find  recorded  in  the  jour 
nals  of  that  day,  the  following  instance  of  a  happy  retort  of 
Mr.  Clay  for  a  gratuitous  civility  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Grouu> 
BURN.    That  gentleman,  while  both  were  stopping  for  a  time 
at  Brussels,  one  morning  sent  to  Mr.  Clay,  by  his  servant, 
late  papers,  containing  an  account  of  the  capture  and  destruc 
tion  of  Washmgton  by  the  British.    It  happened  that  Mr 
Clay  had  that  morning  received  from  Paris  late  papers,  con* 
taining  an  account  of  the  total  defeat  of  the  British  forces,  by 
land  and  water,  on  .Laice  Cbamplain.    He  accordingly  sent 
these,  by  his  servant,  to  Mr.  Gouldburm,  in  return  for  his 
courtesy. 

The  negotiation  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  may,  without  the 
fllighest  exaggeration,  be  classed  among  the  most  successful  iip 
the  history  of  the  country.  On  the  part  of  the  American 
Commissioners,  the  whole  was  conducted  with  the  vef  j 
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b^hett  ability,  the  most  consummate  skill,  and  the  most  un- 
beoding  devotion  to  the  honor  and  welfue  of  their  country. 
In  Che  treaty  finally  established,  «very  poiat  for  which  the 
United  Slates  had  contended  was  secured  with  the  sin- 
gle exception  of  a  stipulation  on  the  subject  of  impressment: 
iNit,  when  it  is  remembered  that  silence  on  this  topic  was 
fruited,  at  the  express  desire  of  the  British  Cabinet,  (for  they 
ij  in  reality,  the  negotiators  in  tliis  matter,)  who  had  first 
irted,  and  always,  op  to  that  time,  exercised  the  right ; 
and,  moieoTer,  that  the  instructions  of  our  own  government 
expteady  authorized  them,  previous  to  opening  the  negotia- 
tion, *<  10  omit  any  stipulations  upon  this  subject,"  with  the 
express  imderstuiding  that  it  was  not  the  ^^  intention  of  the 
Vnited  States  to  admit  the  British  claim  thereon,  or  to  re- 
linquish that  of  the  United  States" — ^it  will  be  deemed  no 
slight  triumph  that  the  request  for  silence  came  from  the 
nation  which  had,  ever  before,  solemnly  proclaimed  her  pre- 
tensions, and  uniformly  carried  them  into  practical  effect. 
The  treaty  was  received  in  the  United  States  with  the  great- 
est fiivor.  All  through  the  country  it  was  regarded  as  a  noble 
vindication  of  the  honor  and  interests  of  the  nation,  and  as  a 
signal  triumph  over  British  insolence  and  cupidity.  It  spread 
universal  joy  throughout  the  land,  while  it  was  received  in 
England  with  the  most  open  and  violent  complaints.  It  was 
declared,  in  some  of  the  leading  London  journals,  that  the 
British  Commissionerp  had  conducted  the  negotiation  under 
fear  of  some  of  the  great  European  powers,  who  had,  at  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  manifested  an  intention  to  uphold  the 
principles  in  defence  of  which  the  United  States  had  been 
contending.  The  Times  acknowledged  that  England  had 
^attempted  to  force  their  principles  on  America  and  had 
fiiiled :  we  have  retired  from  the  combat  with  the  stripea  yet 
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bleeding  on  oiur  back  :  scarcely  is  there  an  American  shipdf 
war  which  has  not  to  boast  of  a  victory  oyer  the  British  flagw* 
scarcely  one  British  ship  in  thirty  or  forty  that  has  beaten  wm 
American."  The  same  paper  of  a  subsequent  date  maM^ 
diets  the  report,  industriously  circulated  by  interested  per* 
sons,  of  rejoicings  of  the  people  on  learning  the  terms  of  the 
treaty.  Another  leading  London  journal  says,  that  the  trealj 
**  forms  a  deplorable  contrast  with  the  high-sounding  thfe«l9 
of  a  pari  of  the  public  press.  The  waiving  of  some  righu 
and  the  mere  retention  of  others,  is  a  miserable  finale  to;a 
war  that,  we  were  told,  must  not  cease  until  the  AmerioaiM 
had  been  ^  confoundedly  well  flogged ;'  which,  it  was  boasled, 
must  dismember  the  Union,  overthrow  the  government,  and 
sweep  the  American  navy  from  the  ocean."  A  third  caUs 
loudly  upon  the  Prince  Regent  not  to  ratify  so  ^^  disgraceful'' 
a  treaty:  ^Mt  is  inconsistent  with  common  sense,"  they  say, 
^^  to  deny  that  our  naval  reputation  has  been  .blasted  in  ibis 
thor$  but  disastrous  war ;  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  and 
feelings  of  Englishmen  not  to  regret  that  the  means  of  re- 
triwing  that  reputation  are  cut  off  by  a  premature  and  inglo- 
rious peace."  And,  in  the  upper  House,  Lord  WsXiLSSLT? 
kaoiwn  as  one  of  the  most  bitter  enemies  of  America  on  the 
floor  of  Parliament,  denounced  the  British  Cabinet  for  hav* 
ing  ^  advanced  claims  in  the  negotiation  which  they  could 
not  support,  and  were  obliged  to  withdraw :  for  refusing  to 
accept  the  mediation  of  Russia ;  and  for  the  wanton  destrue- 
tion  of  the  public  buildings  at  Washington ;"  and  confessed 
that  '^  the  American  Commissioners  had  shovm  the  most  at- 
tomihing  superiority  over  the  British  in  the  negotiation"  at 
Ghent*  The  effect  pf  the  treaty  was  to  revive  business  of  all 
kinds  in  America,  and  to  instantly,  advance  American  credit 
•hvoad ;  while  at  Londcm  funds  kept  on  a  dead  and  hei^fj 


leiel,  iiiflCe84trf  rising  from  10  to  16  per  eenU  a»  had  been 
eanildeQUy'  aaticipaled  by  the  friends  of  peece. 

bninediately  after  the  dose  of  the  negotiations  at  Ghent, 
Mr.  Clat  repaired  to  Paris,  where  he  spent  severid  weeks  with 
Mr.  CaAWFomn,  our  Minister  there.  He  met  here  Madame 
Dm  SrazL,  and  many  other  eminent  personages  of  the  day, 
and  in  March,  1816,  left  Paris  lor  England.  He  arrived  in 
Eogland  belbre  any  of  the  other  American  Commissioners, 
vnd  miaigled  in  the  highest  social  and  political  circles—* 
(boag^  his  repugnance  to  the  formalities  of  a  Court  piesen- 
tation,  pieTented  him  from  seeing  the  Prince  Regent.  He 
was  in  London  at  the  time  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  and 
witiiesaed  the  splendid  illuminations,  bonfires  and  general 
lejoicingi  Co  which  that  event  gave  rise.  At  a  dinner  given 
liy  Lord  Castlereagh,  Lord  Liverpool  asked  him  if  Napo^ 
ixov — who,  it  was  thought,  might  have  fled  to  Amerioa — 
would  not  give  his  countrymen  much  trouble.  *^  None  what- 
ever,'^ said  Mr.  Clay  :  ^^  we  shall  be  glad  to  receive  him,  and 
will  soon  make  a  good  democrat  of  him.''  During  his  stay 
in  England,  Mr*  Clay  became  intimately  acquainted  with  Sir 
James  Mackiktosh,  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  and  other  eminent 
Britkh  statesmen,  and  spent  a  week  with  his  friend.  Lord 
OAMBiEn,  at  his  residence  near  Windsor  Castle. 

Mr.  CxjiT  returned  to  the  United  States  in  September,  1815, 
and  was  received  with  the  greatest  regard  by  the  people, 
whose  rights  he  had  so  ably  and  so  nobly  aided  to  defend. 
Soon  after  his  arrival,  the  compliment  of  a  public  dinner  was 
given  lo  himself  and  Mr.  Gallatin,  in  New  York ;  and  in  his 
#wn  Slate  the  liveliest  demonstrations  of  rejoicing  greeted  his 
leUun,   The  Board  of  Trustees  of  Lexington — the  town  where 
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he  had  long  resided — vvuited  upon  him,  formally  to  present 
their  thanks  for  his  eminent  services  ia  behalf  of  his  countryi 
and  to  express  the  feelings  of  joy  with  which  they  welcomed 
him  Again  among  them.     In  his  reply  to  their  very  flattering 
compliments,  Mr.  Clay  said,  that,  ^'  during  a  great  part  of 
the  negotiation  which  terminated  in  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  .our 
duty  was  limited  to  the  simple  rejection  of  inadmissible  tenas 
proposed  by  the  Ministers  of  Great  Britain.     The  time  inll 
never  arrive  w^heu  any  American  minister  can  justly  aequirr 
honor  for  performing  a.  duty  so  obvious  a?  that  always  must 
be,  of  refusing  to  subscribe  to  disgraceful  conditions  of  peace.'. 
On  the  7th  of  October  the  citizens  of  the  same  town  gave  him 
a  public  dinner,  at  which,  in  reply  to  a  toast  complimentary 
to  the  American  negotiators,  he  made  some  brief  and  eloquent 
remarks  concerning  the  circumstances  under  which  the  treaty 
had  been  concluded,  and  the  general  condition  of  the  couu- 
try,  both  at  the  commencement  and  the  close  of  the  war.     Ait 
the  same  festival,  in  reply  to  a  toast  highly  complimentary 
to  himself,  he  thanked  the  company  for  their  kind  and  af- 
fectionate attention.    His  reception,  he  said,. had  been  moie 
like  that  of  a  brother  than  a  common  friend  or  acquaintance, 
and  he  was  utterly  incapable  of  finding  words  to  express  his 
gratitude.     He  compared  his  situation  to  that  of  a  Swedisli 
gentleman,  at  a  festival  in  England,  given  by  the  Society  for 
the  Relief  of  Foreigners  in  Distress.     A  toast  having  been 
given,  complimentary  to  his  country,  it  was  expected  that 
he  should  address  the  company  in  reply.     Not  understanding 
the  English  language,  he  was  greatly  embarrassed,  and  said 
to  the  Chairman  :  ^^  Sir,  I  wish  you,  and  this  Society,  to  con- 
sider me  a  Foreigner  in  Distrets.^^    ^^So,"  said  Mr.  Ci.ArV, 
evidently  much  aflfected,  ^'  I  wish  you  to  consider  mea/ris^' 
in  distress." 
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£fm  in  anticipation  of  his  return,  Mr.  Clay  had  been  re- 
ekded,  by  his  district,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives; but,  as  some  doubts  were  expressed  of  the  legality 
sf  tibe  election,  he  promptly  resigned  his  seat,  and  was  again 
ehcaen  withoQt  opposition.  On  ihe  4th  of  December,  1815, 
tie  Fomteenth  Congress  met,  in  its  first  session ;  and,  upon 
tke  finU  balloting  for  Speaker,  Mr.  Clay  received  eighty- 
KTen,  out  of  one  hundred  and  twenXy-two  votes  cast ;  thijr* 
teen  being  the  highest  number  given  for  any  one  of  the  five 
eppoaing  candidates.  He  was,  at  this  time,  just  recovering 
from  a  serious  indisposition,  but  accepted  the  office  in  a  hnef 
and  appropriate  speech,  acknowledging  the  honor  confirved 
vpon  him,  and  pledging  his  best  efibrts  for  the  proper  dis- 
charge of  its  duties.  Out  of  the  182  members  of  the  House, 
«  1T7  belonged  to  the  Republican  party  ;  while  in  the  Senate 
there  were  24  Republicans  and  12  Federalists.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  country,  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  called  for 
the  exercise  of  all  the  wisdom  and  energy  of  her  National 
Legislature.  We  had  just  gone  through  an  arduous  war  with 
the  most  powerful  nation  on  the  earth :  it  had  been  waged 
floccessfully ;  had  conferred  high  renown  upon  our  artns^  and 
had  terminated  in  an  honorable  and  satisfactory  treaty  of 
peace.  Bat  it  had  involved  the  nation  in  extreme  suffering, 
and  the  price  of  the  contest  was  now  to  be  paid.  The  amount 
sf  the  Public  Debt  was  as  follows : 

Pobfic  Det>C«  contntcted  before  the  war, 1^,186,484 

Fttded  Debt,  contracted  in  reference  to  the  war,. 08,144,972 

Tloatiiig  Debt,  OB  aecount  of  the  war, 17,861^100 

Total  amount  of  the  Public  Debt, #119,686,666 

Bat  the  extent  of  this  debt  by  no  means  measured  the  hkr 
jury  which  Ihe  country  had  sustained.    Previous  to  the  coia^ 
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mencement  of  the  contest^  the.  wars  m  whicF  <tt«e  grewl  ka 
tiODf  of  Europe  were  engaged  had  diverted  i\  ^  attentum  of 
their  people  from  commercial   pursuits,  and  had  created  m 
demand  for  all  the  surplus  products  of  the  world.    Holding 
the  advantageous,  and  at  that  time,  uniqu€y  position  of  a  nen- 
Iral  nation,  the  United  States  had  found  abroad  a  ready  mar« 
ket  for  all  their  produce,  and  ample  employment  for  her  ships^ 
in  the  carrying  trade  for  all  the  great  powers  engaged  in  the 
continental  combat.     But  now  the  unfabled  giant,  who  had 
stolen  from  hell  its  torch  of  discord,   and  aroused  half  the 
earth  to  madness  and  carnage,  badbeen^chainedtohis  ocean 
rock ;  and  the  nations  of  the  old  world  enjoyed  sest  for  m 
season.     The  weapons  of  warfare  were  laid  aside ;  the  ariv 
of  Peace  were  reyived;  and  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and 
Manufactures,  were  again  prosecuted  by  the  people,  who,  for 
so  long  a  time,  had  looked   abroad  for  the  supply  of  their 
daily  wants.     Our  grains,  of  course,  were  not  there  needed.. 
We  found  no  market  abroad  for  the  surplus  products  of  our 
fertile  land,  nor  were  we  longer  permitted  to  absorb  the  com^ 
merce  of  the  world.     We  had  trusted  to  these  foreign  aidsy 
and  they  were  now  withdrawn  from  our  support.    Ne  ade- 
quate protection  had  been  given  to  our  Manufactures,  nnt 
even  our  naval  and  military  establishments,  to  a  great  extent^ 
had  depended  upon  smugglers  from  Britain  for  their  clothing; 
and  necessary  munitions  of  war.     For  these  we  had  paid  ait 
extravagant  price,  and  had  thus,  besides  defraying  our  ex- 
penses during  the  contest,  aided  largely  our  foe  in  sustaining 
her  own.     Now  that  the  war  was  over,  we  were  forced  to  look 
abroad  for  our  supply  of  manufactured  goods,  and  in  return 
for  these,  but  little  of  our  produce  being  needed,  our  specie 
exported^  and  scarcely  a  dollar  of  it  ever  returned.    Our 
had  ihtti  been  foroed  W  iuapend  specie  payments^  and 
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tk»7  vaie  countenanced  in  the  step  by  both  government  and 
people*  Exchange  upon  England  rose  to  20  and  26  per  oent. 
ahoore  par.  There  were  but  about  fifteen  millions  of  specie 
in  tke  country,  while  the  issues  of  the  banks  amounted  to 
than  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars. 


Soch  was  the  condition  of  the  country^  at  the  opening  of 
the  session  of  1816*16.  In  a  brief  and  explicit  message, 
Piesident  Madison  informed  Congress  of  the  general  state  of 
poUicaffaixSi  and  indicated  the  establishment  of  a  NATiovAii 
Bans  and  of  a  Protectife  Tariff  as  the  two  great  measures 
of  relief  In  his  Annual  Report,  the  financial  condition  of 
the  country  had  been  fully  represented  by  Hon.  A.  J.  Dal- 
sjSf  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  he  had,  in  the  following 
rMphntir  passage,  near  tbe  close  of  that  extended  and  able 
document,  seconded  the  leading  recommendation  of  the 
President : 

^'  The  establishment  of  a  National  Bank,"  said  he,  ^<  is  re- 
garded as  the  best,  and  perhaps  the  only,  adequate  resource 
to  reliere  the  country  and  tbe  government  from  the  present 
embarrassment.  Authorized  to  issue  notes  which  will  be  re- 
ceived in  all  payments  to  the  United  States,  the  circulation 
of  its  issues  will  be  co-extensive  with  the  Union :  and  there 
will  exist  a  constant  demand,  leaving  a  just  proportion  to  the 
annual  amount  of  the  duties  and  taxes  to  be  collected,  inde- 
pendent of  the  general  circulation  for  commercial  and  social 
purposes.  A  National  Bank  will,  therefore,  possess  the  means 
and  the  opportunity  of  supplying  a  circulating  medium  of 
ecpml  use  and  value  in  every  State  and  in  every  district  of' 
evary  State.  Establshed  by  the  authority  of  the  United 
;  accredited  by  the  government  to  the  whole  amomt 
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of  1(8  notes  in  circulation  ;  and  entrusted  as  the  depoaitorj^f 
the  government  with  all  the  accumulations  of  the  public 
treasive ;  the  National  Bank,  independent  of  its  immpdiaie 
capital,  will  enjoy  every  recommendation  which  can  xMtit 
and  secure  the  confidence  of  the  public.  Organized  up«a: 
principles  of  responsibility,  but  of  independence,  the  National 
Bank  will  be  retained  within  its  legitimate  sphere  of  action 
without  just  apprehension  from  the  misconduct  of  its  direiu 
toi^  or  from  the  encroachments  of  the  government.  Eminent 
in  its  resources,  and  in  its  example,  the  National  Bank  wilt 
conciliate,  and  lead  the  State  Banks  in  all  that  is  necessaiy 
for  the  restomtion  of  credit,  public  and  private.  And  actings 
upon  a  compound  capital,  partly  slock  and  partly  of  gold  and* 
silver,  the  National  Bank  will  be  the  ready  instrument  lo 
enhance  the  value  of  the  public  securities  and  to  restore  Um 
cnrrency  of  the  national  coin." 


■  I 


The  subject  was  immediately  given  into  the  care  of  the 
Committee  on  the  National  Currency ;  and  on  the  8th  of 
January,  1816,  Hon.  John  C.  Calhoun,  of  South  Carolina^ 
in  behalf  of  that  Committee,  made  an  able  and  voluminoua 
report,  recommending  the  immediate  chartering  of  a  Bank  oi 
the  United  States,  of  which  the  leading  features  were  givien 
in  an  accompanying  bill :  the  capital  was  to  be,  at  firBt, 
thirty-five  millions — to  be  gradually  augmented  to  fifty :  ikt 
bank  to  have  the  power  of  erecting  branches,  and  none  but 
resident  citizens  of  the  United  States  were  to  be  directom 
either  of  its  branches  or  the  parent  bank.  A  bonus  of  a  milt* 
ion  and  a  half  was  to  be  paid  by  the  bank  for  its  charten 
When  this  bill  came  before  the  House  it  received  the  ardent 
and  considerate  support  of  Mr.  Clay,  who  thereby  evinced  a 
okiBge  of  hit  opinions  since  1811,  when  he  had  opposed  Ihi^^ 
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le-oharter,  on  the  ground,  among  otherB^  of  ka  uneonBliUi. 
tionalily.  Had  his  objeetions,  then^  been  founded  whollj 
upon  eonaiderations  of  expediency,  his  subsequent  support  Of 
the  bill  woidd  not  in  the  least  have  impugned  his  political 
CMMiaistency :  for  the  weight  and  character  of  these  consideta  • 
tions  mnst,  of  course,  change  with  the  varying  circumstances 
from  which  they  take  their  rise.  In  1811,  the  State  Banks 
were  eminently  sound,  answered  all  the  purposes  for  whieh 
any  Banks  were  needed  by  the  national  treasury,  efr- 
'pytA  the  foil  confidence  of  the  people  and  preserved  the 
cnnency  of  the  country  in  a  healthy  condition.  A  mu 
taooal  iostitntion,  under  these  circumstances,  did  not  seem 
necemaiy  for  the  purposes  of  the  government:  and  there 
were  many  leasoos  which  led  Mr.  Clay,  at  that  time,  to  be* 
Ueve,  that  such  a  bank  would  be  made  to  subserve  the  pot^ 
poses  and  increase  the  strength  of  the  Federal  party,  by 
whom  its  creation  was  chiefly  desired.  These  reasons  would 
of  themselves  have  ensured  and  justified  Mr.  Clay's  opposition 
to  a  bank  in  1811 ;  but  in  1816  they  had  lost  all  their  force* 
The  issues  of  the  State  Banks  had  became  unusually  large ;  in 
no  section  of  the  country  did  they  enjoy  the  confidence  of 
the  people;  they  had  universally  suspended  specie  payments; 
their  paper  was  greatly  depreciated,  and,  with  the  smaU 
amount  of  gold  and  silver,  which  the  necessity  of  going  ataroad 
Ibr  our  manufoctured  goods  had  left  in  the  country,  there 
was,  in  foct,  no  national  currency — no  money  of  equal  value 
in  all  parts  of  the  Union.  Upon  grounds  of  expediency, 
therefore,  Mr.  Clay  might,  consistently,  have  opposed  the 
charter  of  a  National  Bank,  in  1811,  and  been  its  ardent  ad- 
vocate in  1816.  But,  in  the  former  case,  he  had  partially 
aesed  his  opposition  on  the  ground,  which  he  then  assumed, 
diet,  ander  the  constitution.  Congress  had  no  power,  eithiw 
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eziprefoed  or  implied,  under  any  circumstanoeS)  lo  create  iooli 
aM  iiwtilation.  This  opinion  he  of  eourte  saw  reaaon  to 
diange,  or  he  could  not  have  given  his  support  to  the  bank 
■I  1816|  no  matter  how  profound  his  convictions  of  the  ■«• 
cessity  of  siH^h  an  institution ,  at  that  time,  might  have  been. 
Ife  became  convinced  that,  not  only  the  expediency,  but  aleo 
the  constitutionality,  of  the  measure,  depended  upon  the  cofti. 
dilion  and  necessities  of  the  country.  If  a  bank  were  abeo» 
lately  requisite,  in  order  that  Congress  might  exercise  thafr 
healthful  control  over  commerce  and  the  currency,  vrhieii 
the  constitution  expreassly  gives  it,  be  saw  that  it  must^lftsfv*. 
fatFty  be  a  constitutional  measure.  If  it  were  not  needed^  jfe 
wmild  not  be  constitutional.  Thus,  in  fact,  its  constitiitioii*> 
aUty  and  expediency,  from  distinct  and  opposing  questions^ 
beeome  identical  and  harmonious.  With  these  convictioiit^ 
Ms.  Clat  gave  his  support  to  the  bank  bill  of  1816. 

Fonnded,  as  it  evidently  was,  upon  the  purest  principles 
of  devotion  to  the  public  good,  Mr.  Clat,  by  this  change  of 
opinion  upon  a  prominent  political  subject,  has  never  ior- 
felted  the  respect  of  a  single  man,  whose  respect  was  worth 
possessing.  Party  clamor  has  distorted  the  deed,  and  he^ 
Itod  his  motives,  to  his  temporary  hurt ;  but  candor  and  jii»- 
tise  have  always  regarded  it,  as  posterity  will  regard  it,  ae  a 
noble  act  of  .an  unselfish  statesman,*— too  right-minded  andl 
courageous  to  cling  to  error,  merely  becautfe  be  feared  thm 
opprobrium  of  not  having  been  bom  as  wise  as  he  became  bj 
eKperience« 

f  he  bill  to  re-eharter  the  Bank  was  a  subjeot  of  nnimatedl 
diM>tt8sien  for  many  weeks,  in  the  House.  The  vote  wie 
HAwii^  oo  its  thM  ieadiiig5  on  the  14lh  of  Marchi  wheiK  Jl 
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Mi  flnallj  paned  :  80  ayes  to  71  nays :  and  sent  to  the  Sen- 
ate for  conearrence.  On  the  2d  of  April,  after  the  bill  r«. 
fsrted  by  the  Financial  Committee  had  received  a  full  and 
iharoD^h  discussion,  it  was  finally  passed  in  that  body  by  a 
fote  of  22  to  12 — two  members  only  being  absent.  The 
amendments  of  the  Senate  were  speedily  adopted  by  the 
ffoose,  and  oh  the  10th  of  April  the  bill  became  a  law,  by 
Ae  signature  of  the  President.  The  bank  did  not  commence 
fpenHions  until  1817;  and,  through  a  temporary  mismanage 
uent,  for  the  first  few  years,  its  action  did  not  fully  justify 
Ike  expeetation  of  its  friends.  The  State  Banks,  howerer^ 
after  a  desperate  struggle,  were  enabled  to  resume  specie 
payments,  by  the  help  of  three  millions  of  specie,  furnished 
by  the  National  Institution,  aided  in  turn  by  the  public  funds 
and  the  favor  of  the  govcmment ;  and,  after  four  or  five  yean, 
things  assumed  a  more  healthy  aspect.  The  notes  of  the 
Vnited  States  Bank  were  everywhere  received  in  payment  of 
the  public  dues,  and  thus  had  a  uniform  value  all  over  the 
Union :  the  bills  of  the  State  Banks  were  received  at  all  the 
kanches,  and  frequent  settlements  were  required,  so  as  cfiec- 
tvally  to  prevent  over-issues;  the  branches,  being  chiefly 
located  at  the  great  commercial  points,  by  the  privilege  they 
had  of  dealing  in  foreign  exchange,  were  able  to  preserve  a 
healthy  equality  between  onr  exports  and  imports — siifii- 
eient,  at  least,  to  prevent  an  excess  against  ns,  >rhich  should 
faun  them  of  their  specie  ;  and,  by  a  judicious  extension, 
of  contraction,  of  her  discounts,  the  bank  could  regulate  the 
currency  of  the  country  as  the  necessities  of  trade  demanded. 
Pisriodical  revulsions  of  course  occurred  ;  but  these  changes 
were  occasioned  by  a  periodical  increase  of  commeroial  ac- 
tivity, consequent  upon  the  ingathering  of  crops  and  the  re* 
turns  of  mercantile  enterprise ;  and  excessive  imports  warn 
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thus  opportnnely  checked ;  the  basis  of  the  currency 
strengthened ;  and  those  changes,  so  slightly  felt  by  the  com* 
munity  at  large,  seemed,  in  fact,  as  essential  to  commerce 
and  trade,  as  the  periodical  vicissitudes  of  the  season  to  tht 
full  development  of  the  products  of  the  soil. 

Very  soon  after  Congress  assembled,  the  Treaty,  just  com- 
cluded  with  Great  Britain,  of  course  became  a  subject  of  dis> 
cussion.  Some  of  the  members,  and  especially  Mr.  Randolph, 
had  ventured  to  sneer  at  it,  as  being  a  dishonorable  close  of  % 
war,  they  had  so  violently  opposed.  Mr.  Clay  mingled  bdi 
little  in  this  debate ;  but,  on  the  29th  of  January,  he  rebuked 
the  spirit  thus  manifested  in  an  eloquent  speech.  ^<  I  gave 
a  vote,"  said  he,  ^^  for  the  declaration  of  war.  I  exerted  all 
the  little  influence  and  talent  I  could  command,  to  make  the 
war.  The  war  was  made,  and  is  terminated;  and  I  de- 
clare with  perfect  sincerity,  if  it  had  been  permitted  to  me  to 
hh  the  veil  of  futurity  and  to  have  foreseen  the  precise  serie* 
of  events  which  has  occurred,  my  vote  would  have  been  un- 
changed." In  reply  to  the  complaints  that  no  stipulation  on 
die  subject  of  impressment  was  made,  he  said :  ^*  One  of  the 
great  causes  of  the  war  and  of  its  continuance,  was  the  prae^ 
dee  of  impressment  exercised  by  Great  Britain ;  and  if  this 
claim  had  been  admitted  by  necessary  implication  or  expieai 
stipulation,  tjie  rights  of  our  seamen  would  have  been  abaa- 
doned.  li  is  with  utter  astonishment  that  I  hear  it  has  bee|i 
contended  in  ibis  country,  that,  becatise  our  right  of  exemp. 
tion  from  the  practice  had  not  been  expressly  secured  in  the 
treaty,  it  was  there  given  up !  It  is  impossible  that  such  an 
argument  can  be  advanced  on  this  floor.  No  member,  who 
regarded  his  reputation,  would  ventuie  to  advance  such  a 
doelriiia." 
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The  convention  of  Commerce  between  Great  Britain  aii4 
the  United  States,  which  had  been  negotiated  by  our  Mim»- 
ters  and  those  of  Great  Britain,  at  London,  subsequent  to  the 
conclusion  of  peace  at  Ghent,  became  also  a  subject  of  dis- 
cussion in  the  House  during  the  early  part  of  this  session': 
but  as  no  important  action  was  taken,  and  as  the  share  of 
Mr.  CisAY  in  the  debates  was  biU  slight,  farther  allusion  to  il 
is  unnecessary. 

A  proposition  was  brought  forward  at  the  same  session  Co 
reduce  the  direct  tax  laid  upon  the  United  States,  which  Mr. 
Clat  supported ;  but  said  that  the  land-tax,  even  then,  he 
deemed  too  high  for  the  ordinary  season  of  peace.  He  laid 
down  this  important  general  principle,  that,  ^Hn  time  of 
peace 9  we  should  look  to  foreign  importations  as  the  chief 
source  of  revenue,  and  in  war,  when  they  are  cut  off,  that  it 
was  time  enough  to  draw  deeply  on  our  internal  resources. 
His  plan  was  to  make  up  for  a  still  farther  decrease  of  the 
land-tax  by  an  increase  of  the  duties  on  imports." 

Towards  the  close  of  the  session,  the  compensation  of  mem* 
bers  of  CSongress  became  u  subject  of  discussion.  They  then 
received  six  dollars  per  day — a  sum  barely  sufficient  to  sup- 
port  them,  at  Washington,  but  utterly  iriadequnte  for  the  en- 
joyment of  domestic  and  social  relations.  Few  men,  who 
were  not  wealthy,  would  consent,  by  becoming  members  of 
Congress,  to  deprive  themselves  of  the  comforts  and  pleas- 
ores  they  were  forced  to  surrender ;  and,  as  n  natural  conse- 
quence, the  business  of  legislation  was  fast  falling  exclusively 
into  the  hands  of  the  rich.  The  chief  subject  of  debate  was 
the  manner  in  which  pay  should  be  allowed.  Some  chose 
to  make  an  addition  to  the  per  dtem  salary  ;  but,  if  this  weve 
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dotie^  party  rancor  would  charge  the  merabers  with  prolong* 
ing  the  session  to  increase  their  pay.     Others  were,  theie* 
fore,  in  favor  of  allowing  a  fixed  and  moderate  salary ;  and 
on  the  6th  of  March,  Col.  R.  M.  Johnson,  of  Kentucky^  ut 
behalf  of  the  committee  to  whom  the  subject  was  refenjsdy 
reported  a  bill,  establishing  the  compensation  at  (1,500  pel 
session  for  each  member  of  both  Houses.     After  a  short  bnt 
spirited  discussion,  it  was  passed  in  the  House,  by  a  vote  ot 
81  to  67,  and  in  the  Senate,  22  in  favor  to  11  against  it.     Mr. 
Clay  had  given  his  support  to  the  bill,  at  the  same  time 
avowing  his  preference  of  a  per  diem  compensation ;  and  re* 
turned  to  Kentucky  upon  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  which 
soon  followed  the  passage  of  the  bill.     He  found  that  the 
demagogues,  who  had  uniformly  opposed  everything  he  had 
£Etvored,  had  succeeded  in  raising  a  tempest  concerning  this 
comparatively  trifling  matter,  which  the  excitement  of  a  die* 
solution  of  the  Union  itself  could  not  have  surpassed.     The 
philosophy  of  demagogueism  remains  to  be  written  :  its  prin* 
ciples,  however,  have  been  made  a  rule  of  practice  in  all 
ages ;  and  the  magnifying  of  molehills  into  mountains  has 
been  a  matter  of  almost  daily  occurrence  now  for  many  cen- 
turies.   But  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  signal  or  sue* 
ceasful  instance  of  the  kind  than  that  exhibited  on  this  ocee.- 
sion.     The  whole  nation  was  shaken  to  its  centre ;  pieties 
were  formed  and  political  armies  marshaled ;  and  the  patn* 
otism  of  the  country  was  aroused,  to  the  most  ebullient  in* 
dignation,  at  the  bare  proposition  that  a  Member  of  Congress 
should  dare  to  take  thought  for. what  he  should  eat  and  drink 
at  wherewithal  he  should  be  clothed  ;  and  the  liberties  of  the 
land — that  independence  for  which  our  patriot  fathers  bled 
and  died — ^were  menaced  with  destruction,  when  CongreM^ 
in  its  stale  of  solitary  starvation,  ventured  to  demand  thp 
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necenaries  <si  life  in  payment  of  its  thankless  senrices.  In 
Kentucky,  nothing  else  was  thought  of  or  talked  abooi. 
Every  voice  in  the  State  was  raised  in  expressing  the  hor- 
ror of  tlie  people.  They  forgot  the  love  and  admiration 
which  the  name  of  Hcioly  Clat  had  always  aroused  in  their 
hearts.  They  forgot  the  long  years  which  he  had  given  tc 
their  service.  They  thought  not  of  the  lucrative  practice  he 
had  laid  aside  when  he  espoused  their  cause ;  they  were 
blind  to  the  national  glory  he  had  done  so  much  to  exalt- - 
as  a  statesman  of  great  and  commanding  power — the  defen- 
der of  his  country's  honor,  in  her  council  halls  and  in  strife 
with  faniga  diplomatists, — the  champion  of  her  strength  in 
peace  and  in  war, — ^he  had  ceased  to  be  known : — ^he  had 
voted  tost  the  '<  compensation  bill :"  and  for  this  he  must  re- 
tire to  the  ii^lorious  shades  of  private  life.  His  destruction 
was  now  deemed  certain.  His  opponent  was  Mr.  Jobk 
Pope,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  influential  citizens  of  the 
State  ;  and  all  his  talents  and  skill  were  exerted  in  canvass^ 
ing  the  district  and  haranguing  the  citizens  ap^inst  Mr.  Clay 
and  the  compensation  bill.  For  some  time  he  had  the  field 
entirely  to  himself;  but  Mr.  Clay  was  finally  induced  to 
meet  him  in  public  debate.  He  discussed,  in  his  own  mas- 
terly way,  the  merits  of  the  obnoxious  measure — showed  the 
assembled  thousands  how  frivolous  were  the  grounds  on  whitfh 
they  had  so  rashly  proscribed  him — and  finally  urged  against 
his  opponent  all  the  federal  principles  by  which  his  whole 
pnUic  life  had  been  characterized.  At  the  election  Mr. 
CuLYwas  returned  to  the  House  by  a  majority  of  several 
thousand  over  his  opponent*  He  found  during  the  canvass, 
however^  that  the  people  would  prefer  for  the  members  a 
per  diem  allowance ;  and  ho  accordingly  gave  his  support, 
at  (he  next  Congiessicmal  session,  to  a  bill  which  becane>«k 
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law,  allowiDg  each  member  eight  dollars  per  day  for  hia 
vices  as  a  member  of  either  House. 


As  early  as  January,  1816,  Mr.  Clay  had  expressed  hiB 
ardent  sympathies  in  behalf  of  the  South  American  Repaid 
lies,  which  had  just  succeeded  in  throwing  off  the  yoke  of 
Spanish  servitude,  and  were  then  struggling  for  an  indepen- 
dent rank  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  In  the  debate  on 
the  proposition  to  reduce  the  direct  taxation  of  the  country, 
he  had  alluded  to  the  existing  peaceful  condition  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  had  hinted  the  possibility  of  hostilities  with 
Spain.  He  had  heard  that  the  Minister  of  that  nation  hnd 
demanded  the  surrender  of  a  portion  of  our  soil — that  part  of 
Florida  lying  west  of  the  Perdido.  Without  speaking  of  it  as 
it  deserved — of  the  impudence  of  such  a  demand — he  allu- 
ded to  it  as  indicative  of  the  disposition  of  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernment. ^^  Besides,''  said  he,  ^^  who  can  tell  with  certainty 
how  far  it  may  be  proper  to  aid  the  people  of  South  America 
in  the  establishment  of  their  independence  ?"  The  subjeoi, 
be  avowed,  had  made  a  deep  impression  on  his  mind ;  and 
he  was  not  in  favor  of  exhausting,  by  direct  taxes,  the  conn* 
try  of  those  fimds,  which  might  be  needed  to  vindicate  ilt 
rights  at  home,  or,  if  necessary,  to  aid  the  cause  of  liberty  in 
South  America. 

These  remarks  aroused  all  the  spleen  and  enmity  of  Mn 
Randolph,  and  led  to  one  of  those  personal  passages  vhiek 
were  of  no  infrequent  occurrence  between  himself  and  Mn 
Clay.  ^^  As  for  South  America,''  said  he,  in  his  reply  lo 
Mr.  Clat,  ^^  I  am  not  going  a  tilting  for  the  liberties  of  hs&t 
pe<^le  ;  they  came  not  to  our  aid ;  let  us  mind  our  own  lm« 
siaoas  and  not  tax  our  people  for  the  liberties  of  the  peop^ 
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of  Spanish  America."  He  went  on  to  ridicule  the  notion  that 
people  of  Caroccasand  Mexico  were  capable  either  of  enjoy- 
ing or  of  understanding  liberty ;  and  insinuated  that  Mr.  Clay 
was  influenced  by  a  desire  of  conquest.  ^^The  honora- 
ble gentleman,'^  he  said,  ^^  had  been  sent  on  a  late  occasion 
to  Europe  :  he  had  been  near  the  field  of  Waterloo,  and,  he 
feared,  had  snnfTed  the  carnage  and  caught  the  infection.'^ 
"What,"  said  he,  "  increase  our  standing  army  in  time  of 
peace,  on  the  suggestion  tliat  wo  aie  to  go  on  a  crusade  to 
South  America  ?"  Mr.  Clay  intimated  that  he  had  advoca-* 
ted  no  such' measure.  ^H)o  I  not  understand  the  gentle- 
man t"  said  Mr.  Randolph  ;  "  I  am  sorry  I  do  not ;  I  labor 
nnder  two  great  misfortunes — one  is  that  I  can  never  under- 
stand the  honorable  speaker — the  other  is  that  he  can  never 
understand  me :  on  such  terms,  an  argument  can  never  be 
maintained  between  us,  and  I  shall,  therefore,  put  an  end  to 
it."  Mr.  Clay  simply  expressed  his  smprise  that  he  could 
80  have  misnnderstood  his  remarks,  and  deferred  the  general 
argument  to  another  occasion. 

Soon  after,  on  a  proposition  to  "  prevent  our  citizens  from 
selling  vessels  of  war  to  a  foreign  power,"  Mr.  Clay  opposed 
the  bill,  on  account  of  its  evident  bearing  upon  the  question 
of  South  American  Independence  :  it  would  everywhere  be 
understood  as  a  law  framed  expressly  to  prevent  the  offer  of 
the  slightest  aid  to  these  Republics  by  our  citizens.  "  With 
respect  to  the  nature  of  their  struggle,"  he  said,  *^  I  have  not 
now,  for  the  first  time,  to  express  my  opinion  and  wishes.  I 
wish  them  independence.  It  is  the  first  step  towards  im- 
proving their  condition." 

In  tte  rammer  of  1816,  the  President  appointed  Messra. 
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Rodney,  Graham  and  Bland,  Commissioners  to  ascertain  the 
condition  of  the  South  American  Republics  and  their  ability 
for  self-government.  In  March  of  the  succeeding  year,  in 
the  appropriation  bill,  was  a  clause  appropriating  (30,000 
for  their  compensation.  This  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Clat,  on 
th6  ground  that  it  was  unconstitutional,  and  that  the  appoint- 
ment had  been  inexpedient.  It  was  finally  temporarily  laid 
aside,  and  Mr.  Clay  then  broiight  forward  a  provision  to  ap- 
propriate $18,000  as  the  outfit  and  one  year's  salary  of  a  Min» 
ister  from  the  United  States  to  the  independent  provinces  of 
the  river  La  Plata  in  South  America.  The  motion  to  insert 
this  clause  in  the  appropriation  bill,  was  the  occasion  of  the 
magnificent  speech  which  he  made  on  the  general  subject  of 
South  American  Independence,  on  the  25th  of  March,  1818, 
and  which,  in  every  respect,  is  one  of  the  ipost  eloquent  be 
ever  pronounced.  The  measure,  notwithstanding  hia  aeal- 
ous  and  powerful  support,  encountered  tb<i  hostility  sf  the 
President  and  a  majority  in  Congress,  and  ^  he  resolutMN^  oC 
Mr.  Clay  was  rejected. 

Though  defeated  here,  he  did  not  relax  hN  eflforts  in  beludf 
of  the  oppressed  and  struggling  inhabitaikts  of  the  Soqlh 
American  Republics.  On  the  10th  of  February,  1881,  he 
submitted  a  resolution  in  favor  of  an  immediate  recognition 
of  their  independence,  although  their  desperate  struggle  was 
not  yet  closed,  and  supported  it  with  all  the  eloquent  ardor 
with  which  he  had  advocated  his  previous  motion.  He  had 
watched  the  contest  between  these  infant  Repu^hcs  and  a 
cruel  despotism,  with  feelings  of  intense  concern.  He  had 
seen  their  fertile  fields  crimsoned  with  their  blood,  and  h^i 
heard  the  agonizing  cry  they  had  sent  up  to  Heaven  and  to 
the  nations  of  the  earth.    He  had  learned,  toe,  the  efiect  bis 
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fixmer  efforts  had  produced,  in  awakening  and  sustaining 
their  vigor  and  cheering  them  odi  to  renewed  and  still  more 
Talorous  exertions.  His  speeches  had  been  read  at  the  head 
of  their  armies ;  his  name  was  repeated  with  reverence  by 
every  soldier  in  their  ranks ;  and  the  Supreme  Congress  of 
Mexico  had  returned  to  him  the  national  thanks  for  his  able 
«nd  disinterested  labors  in  their  behalf.  He  resumed  the  dis* 
cussion  of  the  subject,  therefore,  with  higher  hopes  and  a 
more  burning  seal  than  had  ever  animated  him  before  ;  and 
his  exertions  were  crowned  with  eminent  success.  His  reso- 
lution was  canied  by  a  vote  of  87  to  68 ;  and  Mr.  Clay  was 
appointed  Chairman  of  a  Committee  to  announce  to  Presi- 
dent Movao&  the  action  of  the  House.  On  the  8th  of  March, 
182S,  the  President  recommended  to  Congress  the  recognition, 
of  the  Independence  of  the  South  American  Republics :  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  to  whom  the  recommenda- 
tion was  referred,  reported  in  its  favor,  and  on  the  28th  the 
recognition  was  finally  voted,  with  but  a  single  dissenting 
voice.  Thus,  through  the  instrumentality  of  Mr.  Clat,  in 
opposition  to  the  views  and  wishes  of  many  of  his  warmest 
friends,  was  this  great  measure  of  national  justice  adopted  by 
the  United  States.  The  first  free  nation  on  the  globe,  through 
his  exertions,  thus  became  the  first  to  extend  a  generous  sym- 
pathy to  those  who  first  essayed  to  follow  in  their  path  of 
national  independence.  He  received,  for  his  noble  efforts, 
the  thanks,  warm  and  heartfelt,  of  those  in  whose  behalf  he 
laboced :  and,  though  his  conduct  wi^  made  the  theme  of 
party  clamor  and  invective,  the  sentiment  of  every  noble 
spirit  in  this  land  of  freedom  has  done  justice  to  the  mag- 
nanimity of  his  seal  and  the  purity  and  vprightness  of  his 
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It  was  at  about  this  period  of  bis  public  life,  that  Mr.  Ci«at 
became  prominent  as  tlie  fnend  and  supporter  of  tbe  great 
system  of  Internal  Improyements,  to  whicb  he  had  frequently 
before  signified  his  devotion.  In  January,  1816,  in  the  de- 
bate upon  tbe  treaty  he  had  just  aided  to  conclude  with  Great 
Britedn,  he  had  declared  the  policy  which,  in  his  judgment, 
it  became  our  government  to  adopt.  He  urged  them,  aflei 
providing  for  the  military  and  naval  defence  of  the  country, 
"  to  commence  the  great  work  of  Internal  Improvement.'* 
"  I  would  see,*'  said  he,  "  a  chain  of  turnpike  roads  and 
canals  from  Passamaquoddy  to  New  Orleans  ;  and  other  simi- 
lar roads  intersecting  the  mountains,  to  faicilitate  intercourse 
between  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  to  bind  and  connect  us 
together." 

On  the  12th  of  March  of  that  year,  the  Republican  mem- 
bers of  Congress  met  to  nominate  a  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency, as  President  Madison  had  entered  upon  the  last  year 
of  his  second  term.  Mr.  Clat  ineffectually  opposed  Che 
nomination  of  President  in  Congressional  caucus,  as  a  dan- 
gerous precedent,  and  as  likely  to  encounter  the  opposition 
and  disfavor  of  the  people ;  and  Hon.  James  Mon&oe  was 
nominated  as  the  Republican  candidate  for  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent ;  and  at  the  election  that  ensued  he  was  elected  by  fk 
large  majority.  In  his  last  message  to  Congress,  in  Deceni- 
ber,  1816,  President  Madison  ^^  particularly  invited  the  at- 
tention of  Congress  to  the  expediency  of  exercising  their  ex- 
isting powers,  and,  when  necessary,  of  resorting  to  the  pre- 
scribed mode  of  enlarging  them,  in  order  to  effectuate  a  com- 
prehensive system  of  roads  and  canals."  On  the  7th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1817,  an  able  report,  in  favor  of  the  projected  systetaH^ 
containing  an  outline  of  its  principal  features,  with  a  looid 
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exhibition  of  its  beneficent  operation,  was  submitted  to  the 
House^  in  which  the  estimates  of  the  celebrated  report  of 
1808  were  agaiq  presented.  It  was  thought,  that,  for  the 
sum  of  twenty  millions  of  dollars,  a  system  of  works  might 
be  accomplishied  which  would  confer  on  the  people  of  the 
United  States  all  the  advautages  of  good  roads  and  canals  of 
which  the  country  was  susceptible.  A  bill  was  accordingly 
introduced  into  the  House  appropriating  for  purposes  of  In- 
ternal Improvement  the  bonus  of  a  million  and  a  half,  which 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States  was  to  pay  for  ils  charter.  This 
•oon  passed  both  Houses  of  Congress  and  was  submitted  to 
the  President,  who,  it  was  supposed,  would  sign  it  without 
hesitation — as  it  was  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  his 
message.  On  the  3d  of  March,  however,  the  day  before  his 
official  term  was  to  expire,  he  returned  the  bill  with  his 
objections. 

On  the  4th  of  March  President  Monroe  was  inaugurated  ; 
and,  in  his  first  message  to  Congress  he  expressed  his  opin- 
ion, in  advance  of  all  legislation  on  the  subject,  adverse  to 
the  coiistitutionality  of  Internal  Improvement  by  the  general 
government.  He  did  this,  he  said,  from  a  sense  of  the  iiQ- 
propriety  of  reviving  the  discussion  in  Congress,  with  an  un- 
certainty of  his  opinion  on  the  subject.  He  did  not  succeed, 
however,  in  stifling  debate  :  for  at  that  session  a  series  of  re- 
solutions, declaring  the  power  of  Congress  to  appropriate 
money  for  the  construction  of  military  roads,  post-roads,  and 
canals,  was  ofiered.  The  debate  upon  them  was  long  and 
ardent.  The  eflfort  of  Mr.  Clat  was  exceedingly  able  and 
eflTective :  his  examination  of  President  Monroe's  message, 
though  perfectly  courteous  and  dignified,  was  close  and  se- 
vere; and  bis  demonstration  of  the  constitutionality  of  the 
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proposed  system  was  complete  and  conclusive.  The  first  re- 
solution, declaring  the  power  of  Congress  to  construct  mili- 
tary and  post-roads,  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  twenty, — 
though  the  others  were  lost.  Mr.  Clay,  on  various  subse- 
quent occasions,  renewed  the  discussion  of  this  great  national 
question,  and  has  always  strenuously  upheld  the  right  of  the 
general  government  to  appropriate  money  for  purposes  of  In- 
ternal Improvement.  The  Cumberland  Road  is,  in  itself,  an 
enduring  monument  of  his  eloquent  and  persevering  labors* 
For  years,  in  opposition  to  the  most  powerful  influences,  in 
his  own  words,  he  ^^  had  to  beg,  entreat,  supplicate  Congress, 
session  after  session,  to  grant  the  necessary  appropriations  to 
complete  the  road.'*  "  I  have  myself,'^  said  he,  "  toiled 
until  my  powers  have  been  exhausted  and  prostrated,  to  pre- 
vail on  you  to  make  the  grant."  Upon  the  road  stands  • 
monument  of  stone,  surmounted  by  the  genius  of  Liberty, 
inscribed  with  the  name  of  Henry  Clat. 


In  January,  1819,  the  conduct  of  General  Jacksoh,- 
of  the  most  popular  commanders  in  the  army,  whose  defence 
of  New  Orleans,  at  the  close  of  the  war  with  Great  Britain, 
hfid  won  for  his  gallantry  the  gratitude  and  admiration  of  the 
whole  country, — ^in  conducting  the  Florida  campaign,  came 
before  the  House  of  Representatives  for  investigation.  The 
grounds  upon  which  it  became  a  subject  of  censure  are  so 
fully  stated  in  the  speech  of  Mr.  Clay,  on  the  Seminole  War, 
delivered  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  8th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1819,  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  a  detailed  exposi- 
tion of  them  here.  The  whole  contest  had  its  origin  in  the 
division  of  the  Indians,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  the  majority  of  thea 
aiding  the  latter  power,  while  biit  a  small  part  contume^ 
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ftiendly  to  i».  A  strong  military  force,  undei  Gen.  Jacxsov, 
WM  aecordifigly  sent  into  their  territory ;  and  the  destructive 
warfiue  waged  against  them  by  that  relentless  chief,  soon 
compelled  them  to  the  most  abject  and  hopeless  submission. 
A  tieaty  was  formed  in  August,  1814,  at  Fort  Jackson,  if  an 
instroment  deserved  the  name,  which  was,  in  fact,  a  mere 
impositioQ  of  the  most  insolent  demands, — far  more  disgraee- 
M  to  the  Christian  victors  than  to  the  savage  people  mifor* 
tmately  subjected  to  their  tender  mercies.  This  treaty  was 
sigBed  by  the  chiefs  of  about  one-third  of  the  nation — that 
portion  who  had  never  been  engaged  in  hostilities  with  us, 
uid  with  whom,  thetefore,  no  treaty  could  be  made.  Occa- 
ficHial  acts  of  enmity  between  the  residue  and  the  whites  fol- 
lowed this  mockery  of  pacification, — though  a  letter,  written 
in  the  simple  eloquence  of  their  race  and  signed  by  ten  of  the 
Seminole  towns,  solemnly  declares  that  not  a  single  murder 
bad  been  committed  by  the  Indians,  that  was  not  in  return 
tor  some  similar  outrage  perpetrated  by  the  whites.  '^  The 
vhite  people,"  says  the  letter,  ^^  killed  our  people  first ;  the 
Indians  then  took  satisfaction.  There  arc  yet  three  men  that 
(he  red  people  have  never  taken  satisfaction  for.''  From  this 
time  the  Indians  were  treated  as  outlaws,  and  in  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war  against  them,  all  the  dictates  of  humanity 
wete  disregarded,  and  the  rights  of  neutrals  were  treated  with 
unparalleled  contempt.  Indian  chiefs  were  decoyed  by  Gen. 
Jacksoit  to  bis  camp,  by  raising  a  foreign  flag,  then  seized 
and  executed  with  remorseless  cruelty.  Two  Englishmen 
who  fell  into  his  hands,  one  pf  whom  was  in  the  Indian  camp,* 
and  the  other  was  seized  on  Spanish  neutral  ground,  neither 
being  convicted  of  any  crime,  were  hung,  in  defiance  of  the 
decision  of  a  court-martial  he  himself  had  summoned ;  and 
Pfepaacoia  was  seised,  witfaont  authority  or  color  of  law,  meie- 
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ly  in  revenge  of  a  fancied  insult  from  the  Spanish  GrOTemor, 
who  had  dared  to  remonstrate  with  him  for  having  seized  St. 
Marks,  not  only  in  defiance  of  right,  but  in  contemptoonB 
violation  of  the  orders  of  his  own  government.  These  acts 
of  Gen.  Jackson,  high  as  he  was  exalted  by  his  military 
fame  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation,  had  alarmed  considerate  mes 
and  invited  their  scrutiny.  In  both  branches  of  Congren 
they  were  made  the  subject  of  examination,  and  the  resoitf- 
tions,  which  gave  occasion,  in  the  -House,  for  Mr.  Clat'« 
speech  upon  the  general  topic,  had  been  reported  by  a  Select 
Committee  ;.  and  expressed  the  marked  censure  of  the  Home 
of  the  obnoxious  acts  of  General  Jackson.  In  giving  them 
his  support,  Mr.  Clay  not  only  did  violence  to  the  friendly 
feelings  which  had  always,  up  to  that  time,  existed  between 
himself  and  the  offending  general,  but  placed  himself  in 
hazardous  opposition  to  the  strong  current  of  the  popular  fiu 
Tor.  But  he  stood  upon  the  high  ground  of  moral  principle; 
and  the  eloquent  speech  in  which  he  urged  his  views^  while 
it  treats  with  unusual  forbearance  and  courtesy  the  man  whom 
it  so  severely  arraigns,  vindicates,  with  remarkable  cleameM 
and  power,  the  propriety  of  the  course  his  sense  of  duty  had 
urged  him  to  take.  The  members  of  the-  House  whom  he 
addressed  were  almost  without  exception  strongly  prejudiced 
in  favor  of  General  Jackson,  and  listened  with  reluctance  le 
any  imputations  upon  his  character  or  his  acts.  PresidesI 
Monroe  and  every  member  of  his  Cabinet  deeply  shared  thia 
feeling,  and  felt  warranted  in  interposing  their  influenoe 
against  the  resolutions  of  censure ;  so  that  it  is  not  at  alt  maiw 
velous  that  they  failed  of  success. 

In  thus  sketching,  up  to  the  year  1819,  the  most  promineai 
portions  of  Mr.  Clay's  public  service^  we  have  purpoaely 
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omitted  all  leferenee  to  his  efforts  ia  behalf  of  that  great  sys- 
tem of  PaoTfiCTiON  TO  AicfiaicAN  Industhy,  with  which,  more 
closely  than  with  any  other  legislative  scheme,  his  name  will 
for  ever  be  connected.  In  order  to  place  before  the  public, 
in  its  true  light,  the  magnitude  and  merit  of  his  exertions  in 
its  behalf,  a  connected  statement  of  the  condition  and  wants 
of  the  leading  interests  of  the  country  will  be  necessary ;  and 
we  deeply  regret  that  our  narrow  limits  forbid  the  detail 
which  the  importance  of  the  subject  would  seem  to  demand. 
As  we  have  already  seen,  in  various  modes  and  at  various 
times  in  the  history  of  the  country,  the  propriety  of  building 
up  American  Manufactures  had  been  recognized,  though 
timidly  and  in  apparent  distrust  of  our  national  ability  to  ef- 
fectuate so  noble  a  scheme.  In  1790  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  was  directed  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  sub- 
ject ;  *and  in  1810  tlie  National  Legislature  had  shown  a 
marked  solicitude  to  ascertain  the  actual  progress  of  the 
United  States  in  achieving  the  Independence  commenced  by 
the  Be  volution,  by  combining  with  the  business  of  the  census 
an  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  manufactures  throughout  the 
Union.  Indeed,  from  the  year  1808  to  1811,  during  the  ope- 
ration of  what  was  called  the  Restrictive  System,  the  impor- 
tance of  domestic  manufactures  became  conspicuous  to  the 
nation,  and  sunk  deep  into  the  thoughts  of  every  considerate 
statesman.  During  the  four  years — from  1804  to  1807,  both 
inclusive — the  average  annual  gross  product  of  duties  on  mer- 
chandise imported,  had  been  somewhat  more  than  $24,000, 
000— nearly  double  the  average  amount  received  under  the 
operation  of  the  system  which  succeeded.  To  supply  this 
deficiency  in  the  revenue,  upon  the  approach  of  the  war,  the 
permanent  duties,  previously  imposed  upoa  imported  goods, 
were  doubled,  by  an  act  of  July  18th,  1812,  and  an  addi- 
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tion  of  10  per  cent,  was  made  to  these  doable  duties  on  goods 
imported  in  foreign  vessels.  This  act,  by  its  own  limitation^ 
expired  on  the  17th  of  February,  1816.  The  act  impoong 
an  additional  duty,  commonly  called  the  ^<  Mediterraneaa 
Fund,"  of  2  1-2  per  cent,  ad  valaremy  and  a  discriminating 
duty  of  10  per  cent,  upon  that  additional  duty,  in  respect  to 
goods  imported  in  foreign  vessels,  expired  on  the  3d  of  March^ 
1815.  But  the  operation  of  the  restrictive  system,  and  of  the 
war,  fruitful  as  it  was  in  suffering  and  mortification  to  the 
country,  awakened  to  life  in  our  soil  the  germ  of  future  pro8^ 
perity  and  independence.  During  the  war,  every  patriot  be* 
held  with  unmingled  shame  the  illicit  traffic  which  sprung  up 
Mrith  the  enemy,  and  saw  clearly  the  necessity  of  providing^ 
by  legislation  which  should  protect  our  own  industry,  against 
its  recurrence.  The  principles  of  the  social  compact,  requir- 
ing a  surrender  of  a  portion  of  the  natural  rights  of  the  indi- 
vidual for  the  security  of  the  whole  society,  were  recognized, 
and  the  force  of  a  similar  principle,  as  operating  between  the 
several  States  of  the  Union  and  the  federal  government^  was 
also  felt.  The  variety  of  soil  and  of  climate  which  the  United 
States  enjoyed,  evinced  her  possession  of  all  the  elements  of 
national  independence :  and  the  country  felt  the  necessity 
of  establishing  a  domestic,  in  preference  to  a  foreign  market, 
and  the  employment  of  domestic,  in  preference  to  foreign 
labor.  Under  the  influence  of  this  conviction,  the  march  of 
domestic  manufactures,  which,  from  the  peace  of  1783  to  the 
year  1808,  had  been  slow  but  steady,  after  that  period  be 
came  bold  and  rapid.  Cotton  manufactories  were  multiply 
ing  at  the  North ;  so  that,  while  in  the  year  1800  but  600 
bales  were  manufactured,  in  1816,  90,000  were  reported ;— ^ 
eapital  of  $40,000,000  was  invested ;  employment  was  giveA 
to  more   than   100,000   persons,  whose    aggregate   wligitfi 
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iMoonled  to  $16,000,000,  and  all  the  branches  of  Agrieultu- 
nl  and  Commercial  Industry  had  received  a  powerful  stimu- 
loB  from  the  rapid  and  beneficent  development  of  the  manu- 
iiutnring  lesoarcet  of  the  nation.  In  1816  the  subject  came 
directly  before  Congress.  A  revision  of  the  tarifi*  was  not  then 
needed  for  purposes  of  revenne :  for,  by  the  estimates  of  the 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  it  was  shown  that  the  per- 
manent laws  then  in  force  would  produce  more  than  $25,000,. 
000  of  revenne,  while  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  govern* 
ment  were  but  little  above  $15,000,000,  thus  leaving  a  sur- 
plus in  the  treasury  after  the  necessary  appropriations  had 
been  made  for  the  payment  of  the  public  debt.  The  whole 
qaestkm  was  debated  with  reference  to  the  policy  of  Protec- 
tion ;  and  on  the  13th  of  March  a  report  was  made  by  Mr. 
LowTOES,  of  Sooth  Carolina,  strongly  recommending  a  Tariff 
of  Protection,  vindicating  its  expediency  at  some  length,  and 
containing  a  detailed  bill  to  effect  the  object.  The  first  avow- 
edly Protective  Tariff  ever  proposed  to  the  nation,  thus  had  its 
origin  in  South  Carolina,  and  received  the  able  and  ardent 
support  of  Hon.  John  C.  Calhoun.  While  the  bill  was  be- 
fore the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  its  principles  and  general 
policy  were  most  powerfully  urged  by  Mr.  Clay,  who  sought 
especially  to  secure  a  more  effectual  protection  for  woollen 
goods  than  the  bill  proposed.  The  measure  encountered  the 
violent  opposition  of  the  New  England  section,  on  the  mis- 
taken and  since  abandoned  ground  that  it  would  injure  her 
commerce,  which  at  that  time  was  her  paramount  interest. 
It  became  a  law,  nevertheless,  but  proved  quite  inadequate 
to  the  effectual  protection  of  our  manufactories  in  their  inex- 
perienced infancy.  The  demngements  of  the  currency  aided 
tbe  embarrassment,  and  the  cotton  business  (with  main  ref. 
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erence  to  which  the  tariff  was  proposed^)  continued  in  an  un 
settled  state. 

No  farther  legislation,  however,  was  proposed  until  the  se0 
sion  of  1819-20,  when  the  subject  of  Protection  again  came 
before  Congress,  upon  the  same  grounds  and  under  nearly 
the  same  circumstances  as  before.  A  bill  revising  and  im 
proving  the  tariff  of  1816,  was  supported,  zealously  and  with 
great  effect,  by  Mr.  Clay,  and  passed  the  House  but  was  de* 
feated  in  the  Senate. 

In  1824,  the  distress  of  the  country  ^ain  forced  the  subject 
of  our  National  Industry  upon  the  attention  of  Congress.  Oar 
exports  bad  dwindled  to  an  inconsiderable  amount,  while  our 
imports  of  foreign  goods  had  largely  increased :  the  country 
was  thus  drained  of  its  currency,  which  is  always,  in  every 
country,  its  life-blood:  we  had  lost  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
carrying  trade,  by  which  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the 
nation  had  been  greatly  enlianced  :  disorder  and  embarrass- 
ment had  been  introduced  into  all  our  domestic  affairs :  we 
found  at  home  no  market  for  the  products  of  the  soil :  man- 
ufactures were  depressed,  and  neither  cotton  nor  wool  found 
here  any  sale  :  the  produce  of  the  farmer  was  stored  in  his 
barns,  a  dead-weight  upon  his  hands :  money  to  pay  debts 
could  only  be  procured  at  enormous  and  ruinous  sacrifices  : 
bankruptcy  pervaded  every  class,  destroying  their  prosperity^ 
blighting  their  energy,  and  blasting  their  hopes  :  the  price  of 
labor  was  reduced  almost  to  a  level  with  that  of  the  crowded 
and  impoverished  nations  of  Europe  :  the  value  of  property 
throughout  the  nation  had  fallen  nearly  50  per  cent,  within 
ten  years :  and  in  all  the  departments  of  our  industry  weie 
to  be  seen  only  prostration  and  embarrassment,  nor  could  the 
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clearest-sighted  discern  anght  of  relief  in  the  future.     It  be- 
came the  duty  of  Congress  to  examine  the  causes  of  this 
wide-spread  and  undeniable  distress ;  and,  as  at  this  period 
the  duties  of  the  national  representatives  were  not  limited  to 
^  taking  care  of  themselves,"  they  addressed  themselves  to 
Aeir responsible  task  with  energy  and  a  sincere  desire  to  rem- 
edy the  ills  which  had  settled  upon  the  nation.    In  the  opinion 
of  the  Committee  to  whose  charge  the  subject  was  entrusted^ 
the  lack  of  efficient  Protection  for  our  Home  Industry  was  the 
great  central  cause  of  all  the  suffering  of  the  land  ;  and  a  bill 
was  accordingly  reported,  revising  the   Tariff  of  1816,  and 
placing  American  Labor  in  a  far  higher  and  more  indepen- 
dent position  than  it  had  ever  before  occupied.     The  bill  was 
Peotkctive  in  all  its  features ;  and  as  such  received  the  un- 
qualified support  of  Mr.  Clay.     He  was  its  champion  through- 
out the  earnest  and  powerful  debate  which  succeeded  its  in- 
troduction.    Opposed  to  him  were  some  of  the  strongest  men 
in  the  country,  actuated  by  different  motives,  basing  their 
hostility  mainly  upon   local,  sectional   considerations,   and 
led  oa  by  Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  then,  as  he  has  always 
been  regarded  since,  one  of  the  most  formidable  opponents  in 
debate  any  of  our  statesmen  have  ever  been  culled  tp  en- 
counter.    The  speech  of  Mr.  Clay,  delivered  on  the  30th 
and  Slat  of  March,  is  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  logical 
a^uments  he  ever  delivered.     He  sacrificed  nothing  to  elo- 
quent display ;  his  v/hole  effort  was  to  prove,  by  demonstra- 
tioD,  by  the  clearest  and  most  forcible  reasoning  and  by  all 
the  experience  of  nations,  the  policy,  the  absolute  necessity, 
of  a  Protective  System ;  and  then  to  enforce  his  views  upon 
the  attention  of  Congress  and  of  the  country,  by  every  con- 
ffideration  of  patriotism,  and  by  appeals  to  every  generous 
aad  noble  impulse  which  could  have  weight  with  upright, 
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single-minded  and  devoted  statesmen.  The  speech  incite 
the  closest  attention  of  every  man  who  would  clearly  see  th# 
gromids  on  which  all  of  national  independence  and  prosperity 
for  which  we  can  reasonably  hope,  must  be  based.  On  the 
16th  of  April  the  bill  passed  the  House  by  a  vote  of  107  to 
102,  and  soon  after  became  a  law.  To  Mr.  Cuiy's  ezerUons 
its  success  was  most  justly  attributed :  all  the  strength  of  the 
friends  of  the  system  was  centered  in  him ;  upon  his  shouIdU 
ers  fell  all  the  opposition  of  those  who  contested  the  passaige 
of  the  bill,  with  a  fierceness  and  ability  seldom  equalled  i 
the  history  of  Congressional  debates.  But  he  met  every 
sailant  with  the  same  weapons  of  unanswerable  logic  and 
irresistible  eloquence  :  the  sarcastic  abuse  of  Rahdolph  could 
not  move  or  entice  him  from  his  ground,  nor  the  strong  blowi 
of  Webst£&  cause  him  for  one  moment  to  swerve  from  the 
great  principle  he  had  so  warmly  espoused.  Through  his 
exertions  the  bill  became  a  law,  and  the  Amebicak  Ststbh 
was  established. 

Under  the  operation  of  this  law,  jointly  with  that  of  the 
National  Bank,  which  was  now  fast  restoring  order  and  health 
to  the  national  currency,  the  whole  face  of  the  country  was 
renewed,  as  is  that  of  Nature  by  the  dawn  of  Spring.  All 
her  great  interests  were  aroused  to  life ;  a  vigorous,  steadj 
growth  was  induced ;  and  (he  happiness  of  prosperous  indw* 
try  was  diffused  all  over  the  land.  The  manufacturers  of  th# 
North  now  found  a  ready  sale  for  their  goods ;  laborers  full 
employment  for  their  hands;  and  the  producing  clasaetn 
brisk  market  for  their  surplus  produce.  By  the  introdnciio^ 
of  labor-saving  machinery,  manufactured  goods  were  soooaft 
forded  at  almost  as  low  a  cash  price  as  those  imported  firoM 
England,  while,  in  fiict,  taking  into  consideration  the 
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kaneed  Yalae  of  the  fanner's  products,  and  the  profit  of  a  mar- 
ket at  home,  established  by  the  operation  of  the  Tariff,  they 
were  Sblt  cheaper  to  the  consumer  than  English  goods  had 
erer  been.  The  manufactured  article  fell  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years  to  one-sixth  of  its  former  price  ;  the  value  of  labor 
increased  fourfold ;  and  the  produce  of  the  farmer  and  the 
staple  of  the  planter  increased,  in  worth,  from  60  to  100  per 
cent.  The  home  markets  being  protected  from  the  floods  of 
foreign  goodsy  the  currency  of  the  country  was  kept  at  home, 
and  business  was  thus  saved  from  derangement  and  the  in- 
dustry of  the  people  from  prostration.  The  South,  while  she 
found  a  market  for  a  large  amount  of  her  cotton  at  the  North, 
received  in  return  manufactured  goods,  much  cheaper  than 
she  bad  ever  procured  them  from  abroad.  Land  slowly  but 
^Oeadily  rose  in  value ;  domestic  commerce  increased  largely 
in  amount ;  provision  was  made  for  the  speedy  extinction  of 
the  national  debt ;  and  the  prosperity  of  the  people  seemed 
placed  upon  a  secure  and  permanent  foundation.  Such  was 
the  operation  of  the  Tariff  of  1824,  as  shown  by  the  expe- 
rience of  the  seven  years  following  its  establishment ;  and 
such  will  always  be  the  effect  produced  by  adequate  Protec- 
tion to  American  Industry,  if  at  the  same  time  the  currency 
of  the  country  rest  on  a  safe  and  healthful  basis. 

The  admission  of  Missouri  as  a  State  into  the  Union,  was 
made,  by  its  connection  with  the  subject  of  Slavery,  one  of 
the  most  violently  contested  questions  that  ever  agitated  the 
councils  of  the  nation.  The  name  of  Mr.  Clay  will  for  ever 
remain  associated  with  it,  from  his  efforts  to  allay  the  tempest 
which  it  aroused,  and  his  successful  exertions  to  ward  off  from 
the  Union  the  terrible  danger  which  impended  over  it.  A  bill 
had  been  introduced  into  Congress,  at  the  session  of  181&-19| 
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providing  for  the  admission  of  Missouri,  on  condition  that  al! 
children  of  slaves,  born  after  the  passage  of  the  act,  should 
he  free,  after  reaching  the  age  of  twenty-five  ypars,  and  that 
the  further  intioduction  of  slavery  should  be  prohibited.     Af- 
ter a  long  and  ardent  debate,  the  bill,  with  the  condition,  w^s 
passed  ;  bnt,  in  the  Senate,  the  condition  was  stricken  out. 
The  House  refused  to  recede,  and  thus  the  bill  was  defeated. 
The  excitement  in  Congress  now  infected  the  people,  and 
during  the  recess  the  only  topic  that  engaged  general  atten- 
tion throughout  the  Union,  was  the  admission  of  Missouri. 
It  was  discussed,  and  resolved  upon,  by  State  Legislatures; 
travelling  orators  spread  the  flame  and  fed  the  fire  already 
burning  with  portentous  fury ;  and  the  public  press  teemed 
with  violence  and  inflammation.     The  whole  North  arrayed  * 
itself  against  the  admission,  and  claimed  for  Congress  the 
right  to  forbid  the  introduction  of  slavery  into  any  new  State. 
The  South  denied  this  right,  and  planted  themselves  upon 
the  Constitution  of  the  Unioi).     Under  these  circumstances, 
and  in   this  state  of  public  feeling,  Congress  convened  in 
1819-20,  and  the  discussion  was  renewed.     Mr.  Clay,  witli 
all  his  power,  urged  the  admission,  on  the  ground  that  to 
Missouri  alone  belonged  the  subject  of  her  domestic  slavery ; 
declaring  at  the  same  time,  that,  so  great  was  his  detestation 
of  the  system,  were  he  a  citizen  of  that  State,  he  would  never 
consent  to  a  State  Constitution  which  should  not  provide  for 
its  extinction.     Above  all  things,  he  urged  conciliation  and 
compromise:  for  the  safety  of  the  Union  was  threatened, 
and  the  stability  of  this  he  deemed  of  paramount  importance. 
A  compromise,  through  his  exertions,  was  finally  eflTected  : 
Committees  of  Conference  were  appointed,  and  an  act  was 
passed,  authorizing  Missouri  to  form  a  Constitution  and  State 
Government,  and  requiring  that  they  should  be  RepublicaD, 
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ud  ^^  not  repugnant  to  the  CoustUution  of  the  United  Stntes," 
A  final  vote,  after  these  preliminary  steps  should  have  been 
taken  by  the  State,  would  still  be  necessary  for  her  full  ad- 
minion.    In  June,  1820,  the  people  of  the  State  proceeded 

Co  form  a  Constitution,  and  inserted  a  section,  providing  for 
the  '^  exclusion  of  free  negroes  from  the  State."  The  State 
government  thus  went  into  operation,  in  secure  confidence  of 
her  speedy  admission  into  the  Union.  But  the  public  press 
foand  yet  ground  for  a  renewal  of  the  contest :  the  original 
opponents  of  the  admission  of  Missouri,  protested  against 
the  provision  for  the  exclusion  of  free  negroes  from  the 
.State  as  a  violation  of  that  part  of  the  constitution  which 
gave  to  every  citizen  of  any  State  the  right  to  remove  to,  or 
travel  in,  every  other  State :  and  obedience  to  this  consti- 
tntion  the  act  of  Congress  providing  for  the  admission  of  Mis- 
■oari  had  made  imperative.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  main- 
tained, that  the  African  race,  bond  or  free,  were  not  parties 
to  our  political  institutions,  and  that  free  negroes  wore  not, 
therefore,  citizens^  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution : 
and  furthermore,  that,  if  they  were,  the  provision  in  the  State 
Constitation  could  be  of  no  force— ^ince  it  would  be  repug- 
nant to,  and  overruled  by,  that  of  the  nation.  The  perilous 
excitement  with  which  the  discussion  of  this  question  was 
again  debated  at  the  next  session  of  Congress,  had  never  been 
equaled  by  that  of  any  other  topic.  Mr.  Clay,  intending  to 
leave  Congress,  by  reason  of  embt^rrassment  in  his  private  af- 
fiurs,  at  the  opening  of  the  session  resigned  his  oflUce  as  Speak- 
er, and  did  not  resume  his  seat  in  the  House  until  the  middle  of 
January,  1821,  when  the  discussion  was  at  its  height.  Being 
fally  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  issue  to  which  the  existing 
state  of  affiurs  was  tending,  and  deeming  no  exertions  too 
freat  to  effect  the  peaceable  settlement  of  the  question,  by 
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wliich  alone  the  continuance  of  the  Union  could  Be  secured, 
he  moved  the  reference  of  the  whole  subject  to  a  Select  Com- 
mittee of  thirteen.     The  proposition  passed,  and  on  the  lOlli ' 
of  February,  as  Chairman  of  that  Committee,  he  made  an 
able  Report,  concluding  with  an  amendment  to  the  resolu- 
tion before  the  House,  providing  for  the  immediate  admissMD 
of  Missouri,  on  condition  that  she  should  never  pass  any  lam 
preventing  any  description  of  persons,  who  were  citizens  #f 
any  other  State,  from  coming  into  her  territory;  and  reqnk- 
ing  the  assent  of  the  Legislature  to  this  condition.    Thoogk 
this  resolution  placed  the  whole  matter  upon  ground  to  whieli 
neither  party  could  object,  it  still  left  the  main  questkifBy 
whether  free  negroes  were,  or  were  not,  citizens,  to  the  de- 
cision of  the  proper  tribunals.    Mr.  Clay  urged  its  adoption, 
on  the  12th,  when  it  came  before  the  Committee  of  tlie 
Whole,  by  strong  arguments  and  by  most  earnest  appeab  U> 
the  patriotism  of  Congress.    In  committee,  it  was  rejected,  by 
a  vote  of  73  to  64 ;  but,  in  the  House,  their  decision  was  over- 
ruled, and  the  resolution  passed  to  its  third  reading,  when  m 
a  most  violent  and  bitter  debate  ensued,  and  it  was  lost  by  a 
vote  of  83  to  80 ;  brought  about  by  the  defection  of  Mr-'IUv^ 
ooLPH,  who  voted  against  it  himself  and  procured  a  change 
of  one  or  two  other  votes,  expressly  and  avowedly  on  tiie 
ground,  that  its  passage  would,  by  increasing  his  populariij, 
secure  the  election  of  Mr.  Clay  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States.    The  next  day,  however,  a  re-considermtMl 
was  carried ;  the  question  again  came  up,  and,  in  all  its  fiaiM 
personality  and  party  bitterness,  the  debate  was  renewed. 
l(r.  Clat  maintained  his  ground  with  dignity  and  with 
-  seal.    All  his  powers  of  argument  and  eloquent  entreaty 
.  exhausted  in  the  high  attempt  to  secure,  by  the  setUenHiit 
^  the  question,  the  peaM  of  the  oountry ;  but  all  was  le 
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(Nurpooe :  the  resolution  again  was  lost.  The  situation  into 
vhich  this  final  rejection  of  all  attempts  at  pacification  threw 
die  country 9  seemed  at  once  to  alarm  even  the  most  head* 
strong  and  intemperate.  It  was  known  that  propositions  for 
steps,  which  must  end  in  the  dissolution  of  the  Union,  had 
been  secretly  and  deliberately  made,  and  this  action  of  the 
House  seemed  to  afibrd  them  a  fair  hope  of  success.  A  deep 
eooscioQsness  of  the  peril  which  thus  overhung  the  country 
diqp^ised  Congress  to  avail  itself  of  the  aid  of  Mr.  Clay,  whp 
was  the  only  member  of  that  body  at  once  cool  and  power- 
ful enough  to  devise  any  adequate  expedient  to  rescue  the 
nation  from  her  dangerous  position.  After  allowing  this  feel- 
ing of  apprehension  and  alarm  to  acquire  sufficient  strength 

m 

and  permanence,  Mr.  Clay  introduced  a  resolution  simply 
providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  joint  committee,  to  con- 
sult with  a  like  committee  from  the  Senate,  upon  the  expe- 
diency of  the  admission  of  Missouri  into  the  Union.  In  the 
House  the  motion  was  instantly  and  eagerly  passed,  by  a  vote 
of  103  to  55,  and  in  the  Senate  it  prevailed  by  a  large  ma- 
jority. The  joint  committee  met,  and  with  great  unanimity 
fidlowed  the  lead  of  Mr.  Clay,  who,  the  next  day,  reported 
a  resolution  precisely  like  the  one  before  rejected.  By  a  vote 
of  87  to  81  it  was  at  once  adopted  by  the  House,  and  the 
Senate  soon  concurred.  Thus  was  settled,  solely  by  the  ex- 
titions  of  Mr.  Clay,  one  of  the  most  portentous  disputes  ever 
known  in  oor  history.  The  question  in  itself  was  calculated, 
more  than  any  other,  to  arouse  all  the  bitterness  and  ani- 
nasity  of  the  members  of  Congress,  firom  different  sections 
of  the  Union,  and  Uie  manner  in  which  it  was  discussed  by 
t|i0  fiiotioQs  and  unprincipled,  left  little  room  to  hope  for  an 
^nueable  adjustment.  At  no  time,  however,  did  Mr.  Clay 
iispair  of  iIm  Repqhtic,  or  relax  his  efforto  to  avert  irom  ittha 
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feorfnl  danger  which  menaced  iu  existence.  By  personal 
and  private  entreaty,  as  well  as  by  his  great  exertions  on  the 
floor  of  Congress,  he  sought  to  restore  that  harmony  and  good 
will  without  which  he  saw  no  good  could  possibly  be  effected. 
That  he  was  successful,  was  owing  to  the  pure  patriotism  and 
the  commanding  ability  of  his  labors ;  and  for  this  one  aet 
alone,  were  it  the  only  one,  as  it  is  but  one  of  a  thousand, 
by  which  his  long  public  career  has  been  illustrated,  be 
would  deserve  the  profoundest  gratitude  of  the  country  he  80 
successfully  labored  to  save. 

In  the  summer  of  1823  Mr.  Clay  was  re-elected  to  Con- 
gress, without  opposition  ;  and  on  taking  his  seat,  upon  the 
first  ballot  he  was  chosen  Speaker — ^receiving  139  votes,  while 
Hon.  P.  P.  Barbour,  his  opponent,  received  but  42.  It  was 
at  this  session,  as  we  have  already  seen,  that  the  revision  of 
the  Tariff  of  1816,  with  the  establishment  of  the  Protective 
System,  and  the  recognition  of  South  American  Indepen- 
dence, both  measures,  in  the  passage  of  which  Mr.  Clat  had 
taken  a  prominent  and  mostefllcient  part,  were  effected.  At 
this  session,  also,  was  discussed  the  resolution  introduced  by 
Mr.  WfiBSTFR,  and  urged  by  him  in  one  of -the  ablest  speeches 
ever  pronounced  in  Congress,  providing  for  the  recc^nition 
of  the  Independence  of  Greece.  It  received  the  cordial  sup- 
port of  Mr.  Clay,  but  failed  of  success.  His  labors  at  this 
session,  though  most  arduous  and  perplexing,  had  been  de^ 
liberately  chosen,  in  preference  to  higher  and  more  I|onofed 
stations.  Although  between  himself  and  President  MoirmoK, 
upon  many  important  questions,  a  serious  difference  of  opin* 
iOD  existed,  he  had  been  offered  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  and  a 
eorte  blanche  of  all  the  foreign  missions.  He  declined  all  these 
proffered  honors,  from  a  settled  conviction  that  he  eosM  ta 
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•mplojred  wkh  more  benefit  to  the  country,  whose  s^nriee 
was  his  highest  ambition,  in  her  halls  of  legislation. 

The  Presidential  election  of  1825  was  now  at  hand.  As 
early  as  1822  preferences  had  been  avowed  for  particular  can- 
didates in  various  parts  of  the  country.  The  Legislatures  of 
several  of  the  States  had  formally  nominated  Mr.  Clat  for 
that  high  office,  and  the  names  of  Messrs.  John  Quincy  Ai^ 
AUSy  Ahd&ew  Jackson,  and  W.  H.  Crawford,  were  before 
the  public  as  his  competitors.  The  canvass  was  conducted 
with  great  earnestness,  and  towards  the  close  of  December, 
1824,  it  was  well  understood  that  there  was  no  choice  by  the 
people,  and  that  Jackson,  Adams,  and  Crawford,  were  the 
candidates  returned  to  the  House  by  the  Electoral  Colleges. 
Into  the  intrigues,  by  which  Mr.  Clay  was  excluded,  had  we 
the  desire,  we  have  not  the  space,  to  enter.  It  is  a  fact,  as 
undeniable  as  it  is  lamentable,  that  the  highest,  as  well  as 
.he  lowest  offices,  theoretically  in  the  gift  of  the  people,  are 
oden  made  the  prizes  of  dexterous  political  gamblers,  whose 
kck  of  principle,  and  ability  for  intrigue,  are  the  instruments 
of  their  selfishness  and  ambition.  It  has  been  said,  that  by 
corrupt  bribery  the  electoral  vote  of  New  York,  which  was 
confessedly  in  favor  of  Mr.  Clay,  was  secured  to  Mr.  Craw* 
FORD ;  and  the  bearing  of  facts  known  to  exist,  tends  to  es- 
tablish the  truth  of  the  charge.  The  result  of  the  election 
was,  that  Gieneral  Jackson  received  99  votes,  Mr.  Adams  84, 
and  Mr.  Crawford  41 :  the  choice  of  course  devolved  upon 
Che  House  of  Representatives ;  and  as  a  member  of  that 
House  whose  vote  would  in  effect  decide  the  question,  Mr. 
Cjlay  was  placed  in  a  delicate  and  responsible  position.  He 
waa  called  upon  to  decide  which  of  the  three,  who  had  been 
hk  rivals^  should  be  elected.     To  his  personal  firic;nds  his 
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freferenee  hdd  long  been  known.  To  the  whole  CongiM- 
eional  Delegation  from  Kentucky^  and  to  many  eminent  citi- 
zens of  that  State,  he  had  months  before  avowed  it.  But 
obvious  propriety  prevented  his  proclaiming  it  in  public  ;  and 
he  accordingly  maintained  a  decorous  silence'  upon  the  sub- 
ject. Of  this  his  enemies  sought  to  take  advantage,  either 
by  force  to  drive  him  into  their  support,  or,  by  crushing  and 
destroying  him,  to  revenge  themselves  for  his  opposition. 
The  device  was  eminently  worthy  the  men  in  whose  hearts 
it  was  formed ;  and  none  but  those  who  believe  in  the  doc- 
trine of  total  depravity,  in  its  full  extent,  will  hesitate  to  re- 
gard, as  a  strange  and  seldom  recurring  epoch^  that  age  which 
eould  give  birth  at  once  to  malevolence  sufficiently  intense 
10  devise,  afid  widcedness  base  enough  to  execute,  so  foul  a  plot. 
A  letter,  now  known  to  have  been  the  result  of  a  conspiracy^ 
was  published  in  Philadelphia,  purporting  to  have  been  writ- 
ten by  a  member  of  Congress,  stating,  without  reserve  or  quali- 
fication, that  overtures  had  been  made  to  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Clay,  offering  to  him  the  Secretaryship  of  State,  for  his  aid 
in  electing  Mr.  Adams^  and  that  they  had  been  instantly  ac- 
cepted. Mr.  Clay  instantly  denied  the  chai^,  in  most 
pointed  and  indignant  terms ;  and  his  Card  was  answered  by 
a  Mr.  George  Kkemer,  member  of  the  House  from  PennsyU 
Tania,  who  was  afterwards  proved  to  have  been  the  pliant 
fool  of  his  employers,  and  who  avowed  himself  the  author 
ot  the  letter  and  declared  that  he  stood  ready  to  prove  the 
allegations.  Mr.  Clay  demanded  of  the  House  a  Committee 
of  Inquiry,  before  whom  Mr.  Kremer  might  be  heard,  and 
where  he  could  meet  any  accusation  that  any  man  might 
make.  The  committee  was  granted,  and  on  the  5th  of  Feb- 
rnary,  1825,  it  was  appointed  by  ballot — ^not  a  single  mendier 
being  a  political  friend  of  Mr.  Clay.    But  the^nalignant  poN 


of  the  coDspirators  had  been  anawered.  They  had  laid 
a  fMmdatimi  for  a  superstriiciure  of  calumny  before  which, 
thay  flaltered  ChemselTeSy  no  purity  or  integrity  could  stand. 
To  proeecnte  the  matter  further,  and  especially  to  prosecute 
it  with  a  sincere  desire  to  evolve  the  truth,  would  not  only 
defeat  their  main  object,  but  prove  dangerous  to  themselves ; 
as  k  might  result  in  one  of  those  catastrophes  by  which,  some- 
the 
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Tkay  had  done  enough,  they  thought,  if  anything  could  do 
it.  Id  drive  Mr.  Cult  into  the  support  of  General  Jacxsoh  ; 
sad  here,  for  the  present,  they  sought  to  let  the  matter  rest. 
The  committee,  therefore,  made  report  that  Mr.  KaEMsa  de- 
clined to  appear  before  them,  on  the  ground  that  the  affair 
was  one  over  which  the  House  had  no  control ;  and  they,  of 
their  own  knowledge,  knew  no  reason  why  they  should  ex- 
eicise  their  power  of  compelling  testimony :  they  therefore 
chose  to  let  the  matter  drop.  It  is  difficult  to  detect',  by  the 
iBOst  subtle  analysis  of  the  human  character,  any  base  feeling 
which  did  not  evidently  enter  into  this  conspiracy.  Mr. 
KirMFB  was  a  man  too  utterly  weak  to  be  bold  and  consis* 
tei^  even  in  wickedness ;  and  it  required  all  the  strategy  of 
hiaemployers  to  prevent  his  prematurely  exploding  the  whole 
aSur.  He  ftequently  declared  his  determination  to  offer  an 
ezplanatkm  and  apology  to  Mr.  Clat  ;  and  had  gone  so  far 
as  to  draw  np  a  paper  for  this  purpose,  which  was  submitted 
to  him.  He  replied,  however,  that  the  affair  had  passed 
from  his  ccmtrol  into  that  of  the  House  :  and  Mr.  Kremex's 
/rtiwrfr  took  care  that  his  attempts  to  break  from  the  toilf 
thejhad  woven  around  him,  should  not  be  repeated.    Thus 
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the  matter  tested  :  and  the  House  was  called' upon. to  ckoofe 
a  President.  That  Mr.  Clay  would  vote  for  Gen.'  Jack- 
spy,  notwithstanding  the  attempt  to  dragoon  him  into  his  sup* 
port,  no  one  who  remembered  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
arraigned  his  conduct  in  the  Seminole  campaign,  and  the 
grounds  on  which  he  had  then  based  his  violent  censure, 
could  for  one  moment  anticipate.  He  had  repeatedly  declar- 
ed, that  in  no  case,  short  of  absolute  necessity,  would  he  do 
it.  General  Jackson  himself,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
his  friend,  Gen.  Call,  ^id  not  expect  it ;  and  had  he  done 
so,  he  would  not  only  have  incurred  the  contempt  of  every 
man  of  every  party,  but,  as  he  himself  has  said,  he  would 
most  richly  have  deserved  it.*  Mr.  Cbawford  he  did  not 
choose  to  support,  for  the  simple  reason,  that,  as  he  had  sat- 
isfied himself,  by  a  personal  visit,  his  health  and  physical 
abilities  were  not  competent  to  the  discharge  of  the  arduous 
duties  of  the  office.  He  had  been  a  paralytic  for  more  than 
two  years,  and  therefore  seemed  out  of  the  qnestioD  to 
Mi.  Clay.  Of  course,  then,  he  must  vote  for  Mr.  Adams, 
against  whom,  moreover,  he  could  have  no  possible  objec* 
tion.  He  had  long  known  him  as  a  statesman  of  rare  ability 
and  of  undoubted  integrity ;  and  upon  only  a  single  point,-— 
that  involved  in  their  joint  discussions  at  Ghent, — had  any 
difference  of  opinion  arisen  between  (hem.  He  knew  hioi, 
also,  as  the  unwavering  friend  of  the  system  of  Protection, 
and  of  Internal  Improvement :  and  both  the  others  he  knew 
to  be  hostile  to  those  great  measures  of  public  policy.  Ho 
aec9rdingly  gave  his  vote  for  Mr.  Adams,  who  was  eleetod: 
and,  as  a  pledge  of  his  sincerity  in  upholding  his  principles, 
and  in  utter  scorn  of  the  attempts  which  had  been  made  to 
terrify  him  from  that  course,  he  forthwith  accepted  the  oi 
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«f  Secretary  of  State^  which  the  President  immediately  placed 
iahiB  hands.  . 

Thus  foiled  in  their  principal  purpose^  the  enemies  of  Mr. 
Clat  addressed,  themselves,  with  redoiibled  malignity,  to  ^e 
work  of  revenge.  Thoifgh  they  had  not  been  able  to,  drive 
bim  into  the  support  of  General  Jackson,  or  to  terrify  him 
from  an  active  participation  in  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Adahs,  they  still  deemed  themselves  sufficiently  pow- 
erful to  blast  his  name,  and  to  cast  a  stain  upon  his  honor, 
which  yean  could  not  efface.  They  felt,  too,  his  power  as 
an  opponent:  and  they  despaired  of  destroying  the  adminis* 
tralion— which  was  now  their  cherished  purpose^ — unless  they 
coold  first  ruin  him,  its  strong  defence.  General  Jackson,  who 
was  even  then  considered  by  the  opposition  their  candidate 
at  the  next  election,  knew  too  well  the  estimation  in  which 
his  public  services  were  held  by  Mr.*  Clat,  to  h6pe  for  a  mo- 
ment that  he  could  ever  be  brought  to  his  support.  With 
alacrity,  therefore,  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  that  foul 
oiew,  who  made  it  their  business  to  vilify  and  defame  the 
object  of  their  hate  and  dread.  Very  soon  after  the  election, 
he  began  to  assert,  in  private  circles,  that  he  might  have  had 
the  support  of  Mr.  Clat,  if  he  would  have  consented  to  give 
bim  the  Secretaryship.  Presently  the  insinuations,  which 
had  been  clandestinely  made,  assumed  a  more  tangible 
shape.  On  the  8th  of  March,  1825,  a  letter  was  published, 
written  by  a  Mr.  Beterly,  purporting  to  state  the  substance 
of  a  conversation  held  by  the  writer  with  Gren.  Jackson,  at  his 
own  house,  in  which  the  latter  distinctly  said,  that  the  friends 
of  Mr.  Clat  had  made  to  him,  explicitly,  the  offer  of  their 
support,  on  condition  that  he  should  not  continue  Mr. 
Adams  as  Secretary  of  State.    This  letter  afforded  all  the 
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ground  needed,  by  the  enemies  of  Mr.  Cult,  for  more  iImmi 
two  years  of  industrious  slander*  At  the  end  of  that  timBy 
however,  they  felt  the  need  of  a  reinforcement,  and  prevailed 
upon  General  Jackson  himself  to  lend  confirmation,  over  his 
own  name,  to  the  contents  of  the  letter*  In  the  form  of  m 
reply,  dated  June  5tb,  1827,  ho  directly  charged  the  friends 
of  Mr.  Clay  with  having  made  the  alledged  propodtioB, 
through  a  distinguished  member  of  Congress ;  and  accompa^ 
nied  his  allegation  with  insinuations  that  the  offer  was  madar 
by  the  authority  of  Mr.  Clay.  He  proceeded  at  some  length 
to  detail  the  reply  he  gave,  which  was  to  the  effect  that,  be-^ 
fore  he  would  accept  the  offer,  ^^  he  would  see  the  earth  opea 
and  swallow  both  Mr.  Clay,  and  his  friends,  and  himself  wkh 
them,"  which  was  beyond  doubt  literally  true ;  as  the  offer 
never  would  have  been  made,  even  to  save  him  from  so  dm 
an  emergency.  Mr.  Clay  immediately  demanded  the  nam» 
of  the  ^^  distitaguished  member  of  Congress,"  through  whote 
the  overtures  had  been  made,  and  received  from  Gen.  Jack-* 
sotf  the  name  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  of  Pennsylvania.  Thuspui^ 
liely  called  upon,  Mr.  Buchanan,  although  a  personal  and 
political  friend  of  Cren.  Jackson,  did  not  hesitate  flatly  to  con*' 
tradict  the  statement.  He  denied  having  made  any  suck 
offer,  and  said  that  in  the  only  conversation  he  ever  had  wick 
Gen.  Jackson  on  the  subject  of  retaining  Mr.  Adams  as  See- 
retary  of  State,  <<  he  had  not  the  most  distant  idea  that  the 
General  believed,  or  suspected,  he  came  on  behalf  of  Mt. 
Clay  or  of  his  friends."  Thus  the  assertion  of  Jackson  Wift^ 
noi  only  left  unsupported,  but  shown,  by  his  ovm  vntnemf 
to  be  a  naked  falsehood :  but  it  was  made  by  a  distinguished 
mani  and  still  carried  with  it  some  degree  of  weight.  Eil^ 
foioed  as  it  was  by  the  whole  opposition  press  in  the  UnioH^ 
which  circulated  the  charge  and  oftentimes  purposely  8iqp» 
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ff&med  the  dkproTftl,  it  produced  in  the  publie  mind  a  deep 
pwjndke  against  Mr.  Olat,  which  years  were  not  able  to 
uproot.  In  January,  1828,  Mr.  Clat  published,  in  a  panr* 
phlet,  a  full  examination  of  the  slanderous  charges,  and 
broiq^t  fofwardan  irresistible  array  of  evidence,  that  he  had, 
kmg  before  the  alledged  offer  was  said  to  hare  been  made^ 
repeatedly  expressed  his  determination  in  no  case  to  vote  for 
Gen.  Jacksoh  for  the  Presidency,  but  to  cast  his  vote  for  Mr. 
Adajis.  By  all  men  of  honesty  and  candor,  it  was  deemed  a 
^umphant  vindication  ;  and  even  those  who  allowed  them^ 
selves  still  to  cherish  a  suspicion  against  Mr.  Clat,  were  de- 
prived of  their  only  show  of  evidence,  by  a  letter  from  Mr. 
BavutLET,  in  1841,  explicitly  admitting  that,  for  the  tcde  of 
a  soDversation  with  Gen.  Jackson^  concerning  the  alledged 
otertore,  to  which  he  had  first  given  currency,  in  his  pub- 
Kshed  letter  of  1825,  there  was  not  the  slightest  foundation 
in  troth. 

This  wretched  calumny  has  now  had  its  day.  Sustained, 
as  for  many  years  it  was,  by  the  testimouy  of  men  distin- 
guished in  the  history  of  the  country,  it  has  had  great  influ- 
ence with  those  upon  whom  it  was  intended  to  operate.  For 
many  years  it  has  seriously  injured  the  political  reputation 
of  Mr.  Clat,  and  has,  beyond  all  doubt,  in  a  good  degree 
sejrved  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  invented.  It  has  been 
repeatedly  disproved  so  clearly,  that  few  men  will  now  risk 
their  reputation  for  sanity  so  far  as  to  profess  in  it  a  particle 
of  belief.  President  Adams  has  declared  it  to  be  totally  un- 
founded, and  evpry  shadow  of  proof  by  which  it  was  sought 
to  be  sustained,  has  been  swept  away  for  ever.  Many  of  the 
men  who  were  foremost  in  giving  it  weight  yet  live — some 
stfll  in  the  public  councils)  and  others  in  the  retirement  of 
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private  life.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  portion  of  their  pnb* 
lie  career  lives  fresh  in  their  recollection  :  and  that  it  receives 
from  their  consciences  the  reward  it  so  richly  merits.  • 

The  opposition  which  the  administration  of  J^resident  A]>. 
AMs  encountered,  was,  perhaps,  more  fierce  and  unprincipled 
than  has  been  nrged  against  any  other  in  our  history.  Fore- 
most among  its  assailants,  as  he  had  always  been  of  Mr. 
Clay,  was  Mr.  Randolph,  the  frequency  and  character  of 
whose  attacks  we  have  had  occasion  to  remark.  '  The  cal- 
immy  breathed  against  the  object  of  his  hate,  was' precisely 
to  his  taste :  and  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  giving  to  it  all  pos- 
sible bitterness.  Holding  a  seat  in  Congress,  he  had  a  fa- 
vorable opportunity,  in  tlie  absence  of  Mr.  Clat — ^whom  he 
feared  as  well  as  hated — to  repeat  his  coarse  libels;  and  he 
availed  himself  of  it  to  the  utmost  possible  extent.  He  was 
accustomed  to  introduce  into  almost  every  one  of  his  freqiient 
and  desultory  harangues,  abuse  of  Mr.  Clay,  as  bitter  and 
personally  offensive  as  his  genius,  peculiarly  fitted  for  the 
work,  could  devise.  The  charge  of  corruption,  which  had 
been  so  zealously  hinted,  furnished  him  food  for  unlimited 
declamation ;  and  on  one  occasion,  which  we  note  as  a  spe- 
cimen of  his  usual  tone  of  remark,  he  denounced  the  friend- 
ship of  the  President  and  Mr.  Clay,  as  a  ^^  coalition  of  Blifll 
and  Black  George,"  a  ^<  combination  of  the  Puritan  with  the 
Blackleg."  It  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  language  like  this 
should  have  stung  the  object  of  it  to  the  most  deadly  resent- 
ment* It  resulted  in  a  duel,  in  which  neither  party  was  even 
wounded.  This  act  of  Mr.  Clay  calls  for  no  special  com- 
ment. The  principle  of  dueling  is  generally  understood, 
though,  unfortunately,  not  so  generally  condemned.  It  is 
the  nature  ot  an  upright  mind  to  feel,  most  deeply,  an  impo* 
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tation  up(m  its  integrity,  and  to  count  any  Bacrifice,  that  ot 
life  itself,  as  a  slight  price  for  its  vindication.  This  feeling, 
instinctive  in  every  breast  is  an  exalted  tribute  to  the  dignity 
of  virtue,  most  honorable  to  the  cliaructer  of  man.  Amid  all 
his  weakness  and  bis  sin,  it  proves  more  clearly  than  reason- 
ing couid  do  it,  the  existence  within  him  of  a  high  ideal  of 
integiity  and  trnth.    The  feeling  of  insult  springs  from  Honor, 

**  the  flneft  aenM 
Of  JutTxcx  which  the  hunum  miiui  can  firame.** 

The  desire  to  revenge  it,  has  its  source  in  malignant  pas- 
sion, the  curse  of  human  nature,  the  bitter  fruit  of  a  deprav- 
ed Will.  Religion,  Morality  and  the  highest  Prudence  alike 
condemn  it ;  and  yet  oftentimes  men  of  the  greatest  virtue 
hl\  into  this  lowest  vice.  ^'  Condemned,  as  it  must  be,"  says 
Mr.  Clay,  "  b^  the  judgement  and  philosophy,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  religion  of  every  thinking  man,  duehng  is  an  affair 
of  feeling,  about  which  we  cannot,  although  we  should,  rea- 
son. The  true  corrective  will  be  found,  when  all  shall  unite, 
as  all  ought  to  unite,  in  its  unqualified  proscription.- '  This 
sounds  like  the  plea  of  weakness — unworthy  a  man  of  prin- 
ciple and  strength.  There  are  men  who  find  no  insuperable 
difficulty  in  reasoning  upon  their  feelings,  and  in  obeying 
the  dictates  of  judgement  and  of  conscience.  They  are  men 
of  higher  courage  than  the  duelist :  for  they  &ce  not  the 
weapon  of  an  antagonist,  but  the  fierceness  of  their  passions 
and  the  scorn  of  society.  Wo  deem  it,  then,  a  mark  of 
weakness  in  Mr.  Clay  to  have  fought  with  Randolph  :  but 
we  cannot  forget  that  it  is  a  weakness  firom  which  few  men 
in  any  age  have  been  exempt. 

The  dnties  of  Secretary  of  State  w»re  discharged  by  Mr. 
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Clat  with  the  same  -distinguished  ability,  which  had  marked 
all  his  public  life.  His  health  was  yery  delicate,  and  on  this 
account  alone  he  at  one  time  intended  to  resign,  j 

He  kept  his  seat,  however,  and  with  wonderful  labor  and 
industry  discharged  its  offices  with  the  highest  honor  to  the 
country  he  served.  He  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity 
his  position  afforded,  to  carry  out  still  more  fully  the  designs 
he  had  long  cherished  with  regard  to  the  independence  and 
prosperity  of  the  South  American  Republics.  The  powers 
of  Europe  had  evinced  a  disposition  hostile  to  these  govern- 
ments ;  and  as  a  step  of  self-protection,  they  had  invited  a 
Congress  to  be  composed  of  delegates  from  Mexico,  Colom* 
bia  and  Central  America ;  and  sought  also  an  association  with 
the  United  States.  Although  the  intentions  of  the  proposed 
Congress  were  not  satisfactorily  explained,  our  government 
thought  it  impolitic  to  refuse  ;  and  Hon.  John  SERCEAirr  and 
Richard  C.  Aitdeksov,  were  appointed  Commissioners.  It 
was  thought  advisable,  however,  to  give  them  very  minute 
inslnictions  as  to  their  duties  and  the  general  principles  upon 
which  all  their  acts  were  to  be  based.  Xhe  preparation  of 
this  document  was  committed  to  Mr.  Clay  :  and,  m  every 
respect,  it  is  among  the  proudest  monuments  of  his  great 
ability,  and  of  the  true  republican  spirit  which  has  always 
guided  his  public  conduct.  In  furtherance  of  the  same  phi- 
knthropic  design,  Mr.  Clay  addressed  a  letter,  which  is 
among  the  most  important  state  papers  in  the  archives  of 
the  country,  to  our  minister  at  Russia,  urging  the  Emperor  to 
use  all  his  influence  toward  putting  a  period  to  the  war  be- 
tween Spain  and  her  American  Colonies,  and  indirectly  ask- 
ing his  friendly  interference  in  behalf  of  Greece,  then  strug- 
gling to  break,  from  Turkish  tyranny.    Both  these  worthy 
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jporposes  were  luccessfully  accomplished.  The  Rassian 
aimister  at  the  Court  of  Spain  was  instructed  to  use  his  best 
exertions  to  effect  a  pacification  between  that  nation  and  her 
colonies,  and  it  was  not  long  before  their  full  independence 
acknowledged  by  the  mother  country* 


It  is  said,  that  during  the  official  term  of  Mr.  Clat,  a  grea- 
hu  number  of  treaties  with  foreign  powers  were  concluded 
at  Washington  than  had  ever  before  been  made  at  that  capi- 
tal. Instead  of  sending  ministers  abroad  to  treat  with  other 
nations,  the  strength  and  dignity  with  which  the  "duties  of  the 
Secretaryship  were  discharged,  drew  to  the  seat  of  our  own 
goveroment  those  with  whom  relations  of  amity  were  to  be 
eslaUished*  His  ability  in  conducting  these  negociations 
had  been  folly  proved  during  the  discussion  of  the  treaty  of 
Ghent :  and  the  easy  grace  mingled  with  the  most  perfect 
dignity,  by  which  all  bis  official  intercourse  with  others  was 
marked,  commanded,  as  it  received,  the  unbounded  admira- 
tion of  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  We  have  not 
space,  nor  is  it  necessary,  to  examine  the  character  of  the 
varioos  treaties  which  were  concluded  under  his  auspices. 
They  relate  mainly  to  our  commercial  interests,  and  are 
marked  by  the  seal  he  manifested  in  behalf  of  our  rights  and 
by  the  earnestness  and  enlightened  liberality  with  which  he 
sought  to  establish  among  all  commercial  nations,  the  system 
of  perfect  reciprocity.  He  believed  that,  in  respect  to  our 
commerce  and  navigation,  the  United  States  had  reached  a 
position,  where  they  could  safely  and  profitably  treat  with 
foreign  powers,  on  terms  of  perfect  equality,  and  that,  unlike 
our  manufactures,  which  were  in  their  infancy,  to  our  com- 
mercial interests  might  well  be  allowed  the  utmost  freedom. 
Tho  principle  had  been  mutually  adopted  in  the  London 
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treaXy  of  commerce  of  1815,  that  the  merchant  vessels  of  tke 
two  countries,  with  their  cargoes,  should  be  received  into 
each  other's  ports  on  terms  of  entire  equality ;  but  a  stipula* 
tion  was  annexed,  that  the  vessels  of  the  two  countries  should 
only  import  the  productions  of  those  countries.  Mr.  Clay 
sought  to  abolish  this  restriction ;  and  in  the  treaties  which 
he  concluded  with  the  South  American  Republics  it  was 
successfully  accomplished :  so  that  whatever  an  American 
vessel  can  import,  may,  without  reference  to  its  place  of 
growth  or  manufacture,  be  imported  by  the  vessels  of  the 
party  with  whom  we  contract.  The  principle  of  these  trea- 
ties  is  believed  to  be  essentially  sound,  and  although  it  has 
been  severely  censured  by  eminent  statesmen,  and  especial- 
ly by  Mr.  Webster  in  his  speech  at  Faneuil  Hall,  in  Boston, 
on  the  30th  of  September  1842,  no  facts  have  been  submiu 
ted  sufficient  to  disprove  it,  or  to  excite  distrust  of  its  sound 
economy.  It  was  likewise  opposed  by  Great  Britain,  as 
might  be  expected  from  the  selfish  legislation  by  which  she 
has  always  sought  to  maintain  her  maritime  supremacy. 
She  declined  its  acceptance,  when,  in  accordance  with  the 
instructions  of  Mr.  Clay,  it  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Gallatin, 

The  canvass  for  the  Presidential  contest  of  1828,  was  com- 
menced immediately  afler  the  inauguration  of  President 
Adams,  by  the  friends  of  General  Jackson.  His  military 
fame — founded  solely  upon  the  brilliant  victory  of  New  Or- 
leans, had  been  found  so  available  in  a  popular  struggle, 
as  to  make  it  at  once  evident  that  upon  him  all  the  power 
of  the  opposition  would  unite.  The  administration  was  as- 
sailed, by  a  concerted  movement  from  every  part  of , the  coun- 
try,  with  a  reckless  violence  seldom  equalled,  and  with  a  dis- 
regard of  fairness  and  truth,  which  could  not  possibly  be  sur- 
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pused.     The  gnmest  charges  of  extravagance  and  corriip*: 
tion  were  framed  and  indiutrioiuly  circulated ;  opprobnow 
party  epithets  were  coined  or  reyived,  and  all  the  enginery  of 
political  warfare  was  brought  into  active  requisition.    It  wia^ 
foreseen,  at  an  early  day,  that  Mr.  Adams  could  not  be  iw» 
elected.  Popular  prejudice — the  most  formidable,  because  the 
least  tangible,  opponent  a  public  man  has  to  encounter— had 
been  aroused  against  him ;  and  it  was  seen  that,  ^^  though  pure 
as  the  angels  of  Heaven,"  his  administration  was  destined  to 
be  destroyed.     The  election  was  held  in  the  autumn  of  18S8, 
and  resulted  in  the  election  of  Gen.  Jacksoh  by  a  large  ma- 
jority.   The  administration  of  Mr.  Adams  had  been  marked 
by  a  political  purity  and  a  patriotic  devotion  to  the  welfare 
of  the  country,  only  paralleled  by  that  of  the  early  days  of 
the  Republic.    In  his  distribution  of  official  patronage,  one 
ci  the  most  powerful  instruments  in  the  hands  of  the  Execu* 
tive,  he  had  scrupulously  rejected  all  party  or  personal  con* 
siderations :  he  dismissed  no  man  for  his  political  opinionSj 
but  allowed  the  opposition  a  full  share  in  the  executive  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  government.     Every  department  had 
been  conducted  with  the  strictest  economy.     In  all  our  for 
eign  relations^  the  dignity  and  welfare  of  the  nation  had  been 
preserved  imimpaired  ;  our  commercial  interests  had  been  ex«-' 
iended,  and  in  all  our  domestic  affairs  the  most  sedulous  regard 
had  been  manifested  to  the  good  of  the  nation.     But  never 
was  virtue  any  security  against  calumny  and  detraction.    The 
storm  which  assailed  the  President  had  its  birth  in  the  foul- 
ness of  the   political  atmosphere,  and'iu  fury  proved  too 
potent  for  resistance.     Well  is  it  for  the  deserving  and  the 
good,  that  posterity  cannot  be  blinded  by  prejudice  and  pas- 
sion.   By  its  own  nature  a  lib  must  perish,  while  political 
purity,  like  moral  Uuth,  receives  heightened  lustre  from  tho 
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U^pie  of  yean.    Even  the  eyes  of  the  pieaent  generation  look- 
back upon  the  administration  of  President  Adahb  with  sad^ 
ness  and  regret ;  for  they  behold  integrity  now  lost,  and  high 
WOTth  trampled  beneath  the  feet  of  the  selfish  and  the  baaa. 
Well  was  it  said,  by  one  of  the  elder  Poets, 

"  WW  War  leaTM  Maries,  Cahmmy  eonfoinidt ; 
Troth  He*  entrapped,  where  Ganning  finds  no  bar." 

In  March,  1829,  Greneral  Jackson  entered  upon  the  duties 
of.  the  Presidential  ofSce.  On  the  day  previous  to  his  inang- 
iliation,  Mr.  Clat  resigned  bis  office  as  Secretary  of  State ; 
aqd  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  a  great  number  of  his  friends, 
that  he  should  receive  the  compliment  of  a  public  dinner. 
In  reply  to  a  complimentary  toast,  he  made  a  brief  and  elo- 
quent speech,  in  which  he  submitted  his  public  conduct  to 
the  judgment  of  his  country,  and  spoke,  frankly  and  cour- 
teously, of  the  citizen  who  had  just  been  raised  to  the  highest 
office  in  the  nation.  The  terms  in  which  he  predicted  the 
disastrous  results  of  that  election,  are  worthy  of  special  atten* 
lion :  no  considerate  man  will  fail  to  observe  the  exactnev 
with  which  they  have  been  justified  and  fulfilled  by  subae* 
qqent  events.  On  his  journey  to  his  home,  in  Kentucky,  be 
icieeived  everywhere  the  most  marked  testimonials  of  publie 
honor  and  approbation.  At  Frederick,  in  Maryland,  and  at 
Wheeling,  be  received  magnificent  complimentary  festivala^ 
and  frankly  avowed  his  political  opinions  and  vindicated  his 
public  conduct  in  extended  remarks  on  both  occasions.  He 
was  received  at  Lexington  with  all  the  honors  of  a  triumphal 
entry ;  and  wherever  he  went,  the  same  manifestations  €i 
popular  regard  and  aflfection  waited  upon  his  steps. 

In  the  autumn  of  1831,  after  a  rettrement  of  about  tM^ 
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ywuni)  tpeat  in  profMuonal  pnmiiu,  Mr.  CSlat wm  wwelogtuj 
by  dM  LegiaUrtDre  of  Kentucky  to  the  Senate  ef  tbe  United 
Sletes :  end,  at  about  the  tame  tine  he  was  nominated  §m 
tiM  Pieadeney  at  the  next  election,  in  oppoduon  te  Genend 
iMCtammy  by  a  National  OonTention  held  at  Baltimoie.    Hm 
adwinittwUMin    had  at  that  time   laid  the   fbondation  of 
m  itmmg  bat  Mind  popalarity-^-4he  natural  result  of  bold  and 
yfigmam  meaonieS)  tmfoanded  though  they  weie  upon  a  m^ 
fie  principle  of  sound  political  economy ;  and  moct  inimioaly 
aa-eoboequent  events  have  proved  them  to  be,  to  the  best  and 
noMMt  vitol  interests  of  the  country.    A  mthlets  proscriptie« 
of  polilieal  opponenti,  was  among  the  first  ofllcial  acts  ef 
Oenaral  Jicmmii:  the  Executive  patronage  was  made  ail 
engine  of  pasty  warfiue ;  and  thus  was  planted  the  root  ef 
polilieal  depravity,  which  has  since  sprung  into  such  <^  fool 
flowering,"  and  overspread  the  nation  with  its  deadly  shade. 
The  power  of  the  President  had  become,  in  Congress,  almoal 
lesistlese.     The  majority  were  but  the  obedient  servants  ^ 
his  will ;  and  while  in  theory  he  avowed  himself  a  co-ordinate 
bnmch^  in  practice  he  proved  the  controlling  head,  of  the 
legislative  department  of  the  government.     At  the  time  of 
Mr.  Cuiv's  entry  upon  his  Senatorial  duties,  the  subject  of 
the  tariff  was  again  engrossing  the  attention  of  Congress  and 
ef  4h0  natmi.    Tbe  President  was  an  insidious  opponent  ef 
Che  Pratective  system,  and  evinced  a  disposition  to  secure  iti 
ibandonwient.    Leading,  as  he  did,  tbe  legislation  ef  Con* 
gsesB,  there  was  great  reason  to  fear  that  his  eflforts  wouM 
prove  successful*    But  a  more  instant  danger  impended  from 
liM  gsowing  dincontent  of  the  South.    Their  staple  was  cot- 
for  wkieh  they  had,  up  to  that  time,  found  their  prinei* 
hi  England ;  and  they  were  indignant  at  the  ini« 
ofdaliMiqpott  the^^eotten  stuflb  they  rsceived  nt^iii 
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turn.  The  UTiff,  they  alledged,  operated  agaiiist  their  peeuUar 
mlerest,  and  they  ayowedan  intention  to  resist  itsinjunctionfiy 
imleBs  it  was  modified  in  accordance  with  their  views.  .  Thoqgb 
willing  to  make  ail  reaaonable  sacrifices  for  the  peace  and 
welfare  of  every  portion  of  his  country,  Mr*  Clay  could  noi 
consent  to  the.  surrender  of  the  Protective  policy ;  and  on  lh# 
9ih  of  Jamiary,.  1832,  he  introduced  a  resolution,  providing 
for  the  reduction  of  duties  on  all  articles  except  silks  and 
wines,  which  did  not  come  into  competition  with  similar  ar^ 
das  produced  or  manufactured  in  the  United  States^  He  sua* 
tasned  his  resolution  in  an  eloquent  speech,,  firmly  npbolding 
the  policy  of  Protection,  and  justifying  the  concessions  he 
felt  disposed  to  make  to  the  demands  of  the  South.  In  an- 
Bwevto  Mr.  Hatve,  of  South  Carolina,  who  replied- to  his 
speech,  Mr.  Clay  delivered  his  great  defence  of  the  Amen* 
can  System,  against  the  British  Colonial  System ;  in  whiah, 
by  the  soundest  argument,  as  well  as  by  the  most  abundant 
historical  evidence,  he  sustained,  against  the  advocates  of 
Fiee  Trade,  the  doctrines  he  had  always  and  with  so  rouoh 
earnestness,  uphield  and  defended.  It  was  continued  throngk 
several  days,  and  is,  periiaps,  the  most  full  and  conclusive 
aigument  in  defence  of  the  Protective  System  to  which  eaajr 
reference  can  now  be  made.  On  the  13th  of  Marchy^Mr. 
DiracEmsoir,  firom  the  Committee  on  Mannfactuies,  repnrled 
a  bill,  conformed  to  the  principles  of  Mr.  Clat's  reaoLaiien* 
It  was  discussed  with  great  animation,  and  finally  becaain  • 
law  in  July,  1832. 

This  bill  did  not  satisfy  the  South.    It  i»eserved  alt  the 
easential  features  of  the  Protective  System,  and  it  waa  agaiDat 
this  that  their  hate  waa  enlisted.    They  declared  tfaeir  delar 
aiaatiiA  to  disregard  the  Umy  and  pMclaimad  the  iigliM< 
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every  State,  at  its  pleasure,  to  render  null  and  void  any  aei. 
of  the  Federal  Congress.  South  Carolina  placed  herself  at 
the  head  of  this  movement  of  disunion,  and  on  the  19th  of 
November,  1832,  a  State  Convention  assembled  at  Columlria 
to  ddiberate  upon  the  aspect  of  affairs.  An  ordinance  was 
passed  on  the  14th,  declaring  the  tariflT  laws  unconstitutional 
and  utterly  null  and  void.  The  proceedings  of  this  conven* 
tkm  were  soon  after  ratified  by  the  Legislature,  and  an  oath 
aet  was  pnssed,  requiring  every  officer  of  the  State,  civil  or 
military,  solemnly  to  swear  that  he  would  <<  well  and  truly 
obey,  ezecote  and  enforce  the  ordinance  to  nullify  certain 
aeiB  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States."  Provision  was 
made  ibr  armed  resistance  to  all  attempts  to  enforce  these 
laws  J  tbe  oo-opemtion  of  the  other  Southern  States  was  soli- 
eited  $  hints  were  thrown  out  that  the  alliance  of  Gteat 
Britain  would  be  invited;  and  the  enemies  of  freedom  and 
self-government  throughout  the  world  began  to  rejoice  at  the 
expected  dissolution  of  the  American  Union.  A  proclama* 
lion  was  issued  by  President  Jacksoii ,  denouncing  the  doc- 
trines of  Nullification,  and  declaring  that  the  whole  military 
power  of  the  Union  should  be  used  to  crush  armed  resistance 
to  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  A  counter  proclamation 
ftom  the  Governor  of  South  Carolina  followed,  exhorting  the 
cjfjsens  of  that  State  to  disregard  utterly  the  threats  of  the 
President,  and  to  prepare  for  resistance  by  force  to  the  ob- 
iloiioua  laws. 

ThoB  wac  civil  war  threatened,  and  the  existence  of  the 
Union  menaced.  Upon  which  side  the  right  would  have 
been,  no  man  can  for  a  moment  doubt.  The  course  of  the 
President,  so  for  as  it  proclaimed  his  intention  to  support  die 
Iswi  of  the  UiiieB,  met,  as  it  deserved,  unanimous  appladsa. 
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BiUy  though  thiui  willing  to  suppress  insurrection)  Ao 
ministration  wished  to  surrender  the  principle  of.Pmtee- 
tion,  and  thus  to  yield  all  that  was  asked  to  the  insinfMl 
State.  In  the  early  part  of  the  session  Mr.  McLank,  tke  Sm^ 
retary  of  the  Treasury,  had  submitted  a  reporl,  lecowmeaA' 
iog  the  abandonment  of  the  Protective  System,  as  GODiwru^ 
undue  advantage  upon  the  manufacturing  inlerests,  wd  $km 
reduction  of  the  duties  to  a  strictly  revenue  standard ;  ^ud  hB 
deemed  $12,000,000  a  sufficient  amount.  The  lepeit  wap 
reftrred  to  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Meansy  and  oo  the 
S7th  of  December,  Mr.  Yebplaiicx,  fnuoa  that  eenunitlee)  sof- 
ported  a  bill  embracing  the  principles  ef  that  Report,  ant 
recommending,  in  detail,  a  scale  of  duties  in  acconkuM^ 
theiewith.  It  reduced  the  dutien  on  imported  goodb  to  nnr 
aveii^  of  not  more  than  15  per  cent. — upon  the  ftnigm 
valuation — and  surrendered  the  principle  of  Protaelian  •! 
completely  as  Nullification  itself  could  desire* 

Here  was  a  crisis  which  involved  the  best  inteiestfl  •f  tlio^ 
najtion,  and  which  called  upon  every  statesman  tot  his  nmt 
zealous  efibrts.  Mr.  Clat  was  fully  aroused  to  Ae  import 
tance  of  speedy  and  efficient  action,  and  his  gveat  abili* 
ties  were  quite  equal  to  the  emergency.  He  beheld  Hut 
American  System,  of  which  he  was  the  author  anddtfamisr^ 
io  danger  of  destruction,  from  two  opposing  quarters— the  ndU 
ministration  of  President  Jackson,  and  the  Nullifeatiea  e# 
South  Carolina.  Both  were  alike  hostile  to  it,  but  both  wevs 
alpo  hostile  to  each  other.  He  resolved,  theretee;  to 
efea  acompromise  and  to  bring  forward  a  bill,  which,  whil* 
it  /riiould  satisfy  the  enemies  of  the  Tariff,  by  a  great  i&immi 
Ijfpi  of  the  duty,  should,  at  the  same  lime,  by  its  gndoat 
^Tffl^y  wwm  ibo  American  liabomr  froos  the  nte  wkislfr 
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iiMMuitlj  oferwhelm  hioiy  in  the  cTent  of  the  |MMMig« 
#r  Mr.  Vnpf.AVCx'8  bill,  and  the  people  of  his  beloved  coim- 
my  agiimt  the  honon  of  civil  war  which  would  follow  its  do. 
fsttt  aod  Iks  •nforcemeat  of  the  proclanuiiioQ  of  the  Piesw 
deM.  He  snbmitted  to  his  ftienda  his  proposed  plan.  Be 
oonsidlady  at  to  its  operation  upon  the  great  interests  of  the 
Mmmtry  with  the  principal  business  men  throughout  the  Union; 
ha  look  the  advise  of  Hon.  J.  M.  Cf.4YT0N,  of  DelawaiOy 
Mr.  SnasoTO,  of  Rhode  Island,  Senator  Jobvstov,  and  maiqr 
etber  polilieal  men,  all  of  whom  gave  it  their  warmest  ami 
moat  adivided  approval.  Mr.  WEBsrsm  disliked  it,  ani 
vafused  it  Us  support.'  He  was  not  disposed,  he  said,  to  en- 
ter into  the  proposed  treaty.  If  the  people  wanted  a  Tariff, 
ikej  wonld  sortain  it :  if  not,  it  could  not  be  sustained  at  all. 
After  he  had  prepared  the  bill,  Mr.  CuiY  submitted  it  to  Mr. 
Calbouv,  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  NuUifiers.  Ha 
abo,  through  mutual  friends,  ascertained  that  all  the  South- 
am  members,  as  he  had  supposed  they  would  be,  were  &- 
vorably  disposed  towards  it,  from  their  deep  dislike  of  the 
President.  From  any  one  but  him,  they  were  prepared  tto 
iialen  to  propositions  for  a  compromise.  On  the  12th  of  Feb* 
fnary,  1833,  then,  Mr.  Clay  introduced  his  Cobcpromise  BiLt, 
providing  lor  a  gradual  reduction  of  duties  until  1842,  when 
iO  per  cent,  at  a  hoiM  valuation  should  be  the  rate,  <<  antM 
otherwise  regulated  by  law."  He  introduced  it  by  sons 
)kmlf  temperate  and  influential  remarks  upon  the  general 
stale  of  the  eonntry,  and  especially  upon  the  instant  dangor 
by  wUsh  the  Tariff  was  threatened.  He  deprecated  the 
bitter  trnmoil  and  strife  by  which  the  country  had  been  dis- 
trotted  upon  the  subject,  and  appealed,  earnestly  and  pathelf- 
Mlly,  to  the  patriotism  of  Congress,  to  coiuiider  the  measmn 

in  nn  pfarty  aspect,  but  as  a  sincere  oflhiiog  ^ 
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the  welfare  and  intereBid  of  the  nation.  The  bill  waa  deht^ 
ted  for  a  long  time.  All  heartily  approved  the  jfeelings  which 
had  evidently  dictated  the  introduction  of  the  measure,  thoti|^ 
it  met  with  strenuous  opposition  from  various  quarters.  Mr. 
Forsyth  spoke  in  tones  of  exultation  of  the  admission  of  llr« 
Clay,  that  the  TarilBf  was  m  danger:  ^^  it  is/'  said  he,  ^^at 
its  last  gasp— no  hellebore  can  cure  it."  Mr.  Smtth,  of  Ab^ 
ryland,  opposed  it  because  it  ^^  contained  nothing  but  Protac* 
tion  from  beginning  to  end."  Mr.  Calhoun  spoke  in  tbi 
most  handsome  terms  of  the  motives  which  had  prompted  tm 
the  introduction  of  the  bill,  and  entirely  approved  the  priiK 
ciple  of  an  ad  valorem  system.  He  trusted,  he  said,  thai  all 
difficulties  would  be  adjusted,  <^  without  at  all  yielding  the 
constitutional  question  as  to  the  right  of  Protection."  Mneh 
opposition  was  made  to  the  introduction  of  the  bill  at  all,  and 
when  it  was  fairly  before  the  Senate,  from  the  Committee,  it 
was  debated  with  great  spirit  for  many  days.  Mr.  Clat, 
throughout  the  discussion,  remained  perfectly  cool,  and  mged 
its  adoption  with  all  his  powers  of  argument  and  eloquenoe. 
He  was  greatly  aided  by  several  Senators  who  entered  hear- 
tily into  his  views  and  gave  the  bill  their  zealous  supporU 
The  Southern  Senators  opposed  it  mainly  because  it  reqnirad 
a  home  valuation :  this  Mr.  Clay  insisted  on,  and  they  finals 
ly,  though  with  evident  reluctance,  yielded.  Towards  tkb 
dose  of  the  debate,  a  personal  difficulty  arose  between  Mk 
P01HDKZTE&,  of  Mississippi,  and  Mr.  Webster.  The  formsi^' 
in  the  course  of  his  reply  to  a  very  powerful  attack  from  Mn 
WsBSTER  upon  the  Compromise  Bill  of  Mr.  Clay,  made  nt* 
erenoe  to  the  course  of  Mr.  W.,  during  the  war  of  1812.  Ifi^ 
Wbbstsa  declined  all  explanation,  and  Mr.  PonrnsxTER  iai^ 
mediately  declared,  that  he  ^<  felt  the  most  perfect  contemjpC 
liar  Ihe  Senator  from  Massachusetts."    Mr.  Clay  interfawii 
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with  bif  mnaml  generosity,  and  in  a  fow  remarks,  compliman* 
tavy  alike  to  both  Senators,  effected  a  mutually  satisftctorf 
explanation.  The  bill  finally  passed  the  Senate  by  the  fok 
lowing  Tole: 


Tba»— Messrs.  Bdl,  Bibb,  Black,  Calhoun,  Chsmbsrs,  Cli^^ 
Oaytoa,  Ewuig,  Foot,  Forsyth,  FreWhuysen,  Grundy,  Hill,  Holiass 
Johnston,  King,  Msngum,  Miller,  Moore,  Naudain,  Poindexter, 
Brrcs,  Bobiason,  Spngue,  Tomlinson,  Tyler,  Waggaman,  WhHe, 

NATs-7*Messrs.  Benton,  Buckner,  Dallas,  Dickerson,  Dudley, 
Hendricks,  Knight,  Prentiss,  Bobbins,  Buggies,  Seymour,  Silsbee, 
SmiO,  Tiptoo,  Webster,  Wilkin»— 16. 


Li  the  House  it  passed  by  a  Tote  of  190  to  84,  and  soon 
became  a  law. 

The  importance  of  this  Act  will  never  be  properly  estima- 
ted, because  it  was  simply  a  measure  of  prevention ;  and  the 
honor  €it  the  storm  which  it  hushed  can  never  be  known, 
mnee  it  was  not  allowed  to  burst.  At  the  time  of  its  enact-* 
ment,  however,  the  whole  Union  resounded  with  rejociing* 
The  moral  terrors  of  a  civil  war  were  deeply,  intensely  felt, 
although  they  were  not  seen :  and  there  was  not  a  heafi 
throng'hoot  the  land  which  was  not  filled  with  gratitude  Ut 
HnntT  Clat  for  his  great  aid  at  this  moment  of  fearful  peril' 
Svm  his  most  bitter  enemies,  at  that  day,  were  forced  to 
admowledge  the  merit  of  the  deed ;  and  though  some  op- 
posed the  act,  few  ventured  to  impugn  the  motives  of  the 
nMm  who  had  brought  it  forward  and  urged  it  to  a  law.  Men 
of  all  parties,  from  that  day  to  this,  have  united  in  approving 
hie  course ;  and  it  was  with  no  slight  surprise  that  the  friendi 
dkcMh  these  disCHiguished  statesmen  heard  from  the  lips  <gf 
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Mr.  WiuwrsB,  fti  Boston,  ^b.  the  30th  of  September,  Iftll 
foinled  msinuations  against  the  penonal  motives  of  Mr; 
OiiAT,  and  open  and  serere  demmeiation  of  the  objests  die 
bill  was  ostensibly  designed  to  reach.  It  is  not  our  pmpoeay 
as  it  does  not  become  us,  to  say  more  of  that  singular  speech^ 
iaihis  place :  but  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  state,  as  ccdlected 
from  his  own  remarks  and  the  circumstances  of  the  caw^ 
what  were  the  prominent  reasons  for  the  proposal  and  adop* 
lion  of  the  Compromise  Act. 

Iti  the  first  place,  the  Abcbeicak  System  was  in  danger  of. 
instant  destruction.    The  bill  of  Mr.  VsmpLANOK,  with  ili 
average  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem  duties,  upon  a  foreign  valua- 
tifm^  would  eflbctttally  have  crushed  it  for  ever.    A  maau- 
fteturing  capital  of  one  hundred  millions  would  have  beea 
utterly  sunk :  the  whole  industry  of  the   land  would  have 
beea  blasted  i  and  one  of  the  most  fearful  changes  in  tki 
whole  policy  of  our  government  would  suddenly,  and  with' 
oat  warning,  have  been  introduced.    This  bill  was  belbie  ikm 
Hsnse  while  Mr.  CuLY^bwas  in  the  Senate.    Thai  it  wea^ 
pass,  if  his  fidled,  no  one  doubted.    That  Gen.  Jaoksov  fif 
vaMd  it,  woaid  have  ensured  its  passage ;  and  that  he  dU 
•s^  ii  established  by  the  most  undoubted  evidenoe.    limu 
fivQB  L.  White  hbs  given  his  testimony  before  a  Commitlat 
of  the  House,  that,  when  it  devolved  upon  him  as  PresidesW 
pi^^Mifiors  of  the  Senate,  to  appoint  a  Committee  to  wl 
the  Compromise  Bill  should  be  referred,  Prendent  Jacj 
fMiisonally  urged  him  to  make  up  that  Committee  of  memban  , 
isvarable  to  Mr%  VfiBPitAiioK's  bill,  and  thus  to  ensure  ite  paifrv 
s«ge*    What,  in  such  a  posture  of  public  affairs,  oooM  fe|» 
diae  1    A  high  tariff  could  not  be  thought  of^  nor  could  tb^ 
ewtiag  law«  neBMia  in  Iwoa*    Thaia  was  this  pUia  allaiM 


live :  either  to  adopt  Mr.  Verplajtck's  bill  and  abandon  Prou 
leetion  for  ever,  or  procure  a  respitOi  harmonise  the  countiy^ 
teatoTO  tmnqnillity,  and  trust  to  nine  jean,  ezperienoe  and 
the  sound  sense  of  the  country  for  the  result.  The  last  waa 
the  GOOTK  which  Mr.  Clat  adopted.  He  hoped  thus,  as  he 
said  himself,  to  ^^  place  the  system  on  a  secure  hasis^ — la 
plant  it  in  the  hosoms  and  affections  of  the  people."  He  did 
not  intend  it  for  a  permanent  settlement  of  the  tariff  question  c 
but  only  for  an  expedient  to  postpone  such  a  settle  roeni  nacil 
the  less  excited  condition,  and  the  increased  experieaee  of 
•he  Gountrji  should  offer  a  ftur  more  fitvorable  opportimirf 
Umk. 

The  other  leading  motive  which  influenced  him  in  tfan 
cooiae  he  took,  was  the  prevention  of  a  civil  war :  and  we 
Irast  theie  is  no  man  who  is  disposed  to  regard  this  as  a  lighi 
ar  unworthy  coiuideration.  Its  danger  was  inuninent.  Sooth 
Osfolina  stood  ready,  at  a  momeiH's  warning,  to  strike  the 
initial  blow ;  and,  once  commenced,  there  was  no  reason  to 
balieYe  that  she  would  be  left  alone  to  sustain  it*  it  wouM 
inevitably  have  spread  to  the  other  Southern  States,  and 
bathed  our  fields  in  blood  and  our  national  name  in  infamy. 
This  leanlt  other  men  would  have  braved  :  Ms.  Clay  chosv 
to  avert  it ;  and  for  successfully  doing  this,  at  that  day  hn 
received,  as  he  deserved,  the  warm  thanks  of  all  his  fellov 
members— including  Mr»  Webstex^  (who,  though  he  oppos- 
ed the  eat,  paid  worthy  compliments  to  the  motives  and  feel* 
ings  of  Mr.  Clat,)  and  the  gratitude  oi  the  whole  country 
he  had  endeavored  to  serve* 

The  Comproouse  Act  has  now  expired  by  its  own  limitn-i' 
tien.    The  peood  has  arrived,  contemplaled  by  the  aot  itsaUj^ 
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when  farther  laws  woold  be  oeceBsary  ton  the  regulation  ti 
the  Tariff-Hind  thoee  laws  have  been  made.    It  is  easy,  as 
it  is  natural,  now  that  we  have  reaped  the  benefit  of  the  Com 
jpromise,  in  the  pacification  of  the  country  and  the  rescue 
0i  the  Protective  System  from  the  hands  of  its  enemies,  to 
regret  that  we  have  any  price  to  pay  therefor — that  the  ques 
tion  was  not  settled  in  1833,  so  that  we  should  be  quit  of  iCt 
vexation  and  responsibility  now.    This  is  easy,  but  is  it  rea* 
salable  ?    There  were  two  points  of  time  at  which  the  ques- 
tion of  a  Tariff  might  be  settled :  one,  amid  the  fierce  coiu 
tenlions,  the  bitter  jealousies,  and  the  bristling  treason 
1833, — the  other,  in  the  comparative  quiet  of  1842. 
of  the  two  would  any  considerate  man  have  chosen  1    And 
is  there  a  single  person,  who  knows  and  appreciates  a!!  the 
oircnmstances  of  the  case,  who  can  deliberately  wish  the  other 
had  been  selected — remembeiing,  too,  the  certainty  thfit,  if 
it  had,  Mr.  Veeplaitck's  bill  would  have  become  a  law,  anH 
Protection  would  have  been  surrendered  for  evert    Bnt,  we 
waste  time,  and,  worse  than  that,  room,  in  apologising  ftr 
Ibe  Compromise.    The  people  of  the  whole  Union  have 
mited  to  espouse  its  policy  and  to  render  the  sincere  tribirtis 
of  their  thanks  to  its  author.     In  a  tour  to  the  Eastern  Stat6ky 
which  Mr.  Clay  made  in  the  summer  of  1833,  he  received 
the  spontaneous  applause  of  the  people  wherever  he  wenU 
In  all  the  cities  and  principal  towns,  cavalcades,  public  ftis- 
tjvals,  and  other  marks  of  popular  esteem  greeted  his  appear- 
ance, and  made  his  journey  diflerent  only  in  form  firom  tlMr 
triumphal  processions  of  ancient  times. 

The  policy  of  Mr.  Clay  with  regard  to  the  disposal  of  tbe 
Pablic  Lands,  is  indissolubly  connected  with  his  name* 
These  lands,  originally  the  prqperty  of  the  thirteen  conM 
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anled  States,  had  been  ceded  by  them  to  the  federal  gorecn-. 
iMit,  upoD  the  adoption  of  our  present  ConstitutioDy  at  a 
•eenrity  for  the  payment  of  the  debt  incurred  by  the  war  of 
ihe  ReTolntion.    The  debt  in  1832  was  nearly  paid  ;  and  it 
became  a  question  of  some  importance,  what  disposal  should 
be  made  of  these  lands,  now  that  the  specific  purpose  for 
which  they  were  ceded,  had  been  secured.    The  right  of  the 
ihirteen  States  to  share  in  them,  was  unimpaired;  and  yet 
the  suggestion  was  made,  that  they  should  be  surrendered  to 
the  new  States  in  which  they  lie.    In  March,  an  inquiry  into 
the  subject  was  voted  in  the  Senate,  and  the  matter,  contrary 
lo  all  fHTopriety,  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Manufec- 
tuies,  <rf  which  Mr.  Clay  was  chairman.    Being  at  the  same 
lime  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  it  was  believed  that  his 
course  upon  the  question  would  be  decided  by  that  considera- 
tioii.     His  enemies  confidently  expected,  therefore,  a  report 
recommending  the  surrender  of  the  icmds  to  the  Western 
States  in  which  they  lay :  and  they  had  prepared  themselves 
for  a  consequent  crusade  against  him  in  the  Eastern  States. 
Bat  he  disappointed  them,  by  reporting  a  bill  for  the  equita* 
Ue  distribution  of  the   proceeds  of  the  sales  among  all  the 
States  of  the  Union,  after  paying  12  1-2  per  cent,  to  the 
States  in  which   they  lay.     On  the  20th  of  June,  1832,  he 
supported  his  recommendation  in  an  able  speech,  to  which, 
in  behalf  of  the  administration,  Mr.  Bemtov  replied.    On  the 
2d  of  July  the  bill  passed  the  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  20  to  18: 
but,  as  the  session  was  near  its  close,  it  was  postponed  in  the 
House.    At  the  next  session,  however,  it  was  passed  in  both 
Houses,  and  sent  to  the  President  for  his  approval.    Know- 
ing that  it  would  become  a  law  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  should 
it  be  then  returned,  Uen.  Jackson  availed  himself  of  the 
■ear  adjournment  of  Congress,  and,  by  retaining  it  in  his 


ID)  defeated  the  bilL  At  the  next  flenoa  it  waa  letnvMri 
with  his  objections.  The  President  regajrded  the  propositiott^ 
to  gire  12 1-2  per  cent,  of  the  lands  to  the  new  States  as  mi- 
constitutional :  he  therefore  returned  the  bill|  and  recoi. 
mended  that  the  ¥>hoU  of  the  lands  should  be  suirsndesed  !?<• 
the  States  in  which  they  lay.  In  this  way  he  piiropoaed  tm 
obviate  the  onconstitutionality  of  the  measure   propo»d^ 

•       ■      ,  ■  ■ 

At  the  time  when  General  Jackson  entered  upon  the  dia- 
oharge  of  his  Presidential  duties,  the  country  was  in  a  toat^ 
dition  of  high  and  apparently  permanent  prosperity.  A- 
sovnd  and  healthy  currency  circulated  freely  throughout  th0 
Union,  furnished  by  the  people  themselves,  and  controllei 
by  the  operation  of  the  United  States  Bank,  an  institntxMi  im 
no  considerable  degree  under  the  control  of  the  goyemment. 
The  circulating  medium  was  moderate  in  its  quantity,  fer  il 
was  wholly  the  creature  of  the  wants  of  society,  and  thns 
always  answered  and  never  exceeded  the  demands  of  bm- 
oeas :  tbeve  was  constant  steadiness  in  its  value,  and  pevfeot 
safety  in  its  use.  Government,  like  an  organic  being,  peii> 
formed  all  its  functions  with  unconscious  ease.  In  a  stale 
of  health  no  man  thinks  of  counting  his  pulse,  nor  is  the 
beating  of  his  heart  attended  with  pain  or  even  a  conseioai^ 
neas  of  its  operation.  But  when  fever  seises  upon  the  syn- 
tern  every  throb  is  painfully  felt,  and  every  pulsation  sends 
a  thrill  of  conscious  agony  throughout  the  frame.  So  waast 
with  the  afiairs  of  State  in  1829.  With  a  safe  currency  of 
uniform  value,  and  an  efficient  Tariff  of  Protection,  aU 
branches  of  industry  flourished,  and  the  condition  of  our  MU 
tional  afiairs  was  one  of  high  and  proud  prosperity.  The 
legislatitm  of  Congress  had  been  so  wholesome  and  benjf  > 
nam  in  its  operationa,  that  it  created  no  dread  anxiety  in  ftha 
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in  our  butinese  relatioiifl,  and  much  of  the  suffering  and 
grace  that  have  fellen  upon  our  country.  Almoat  inunedi- 
ately  after  the  advent  of  President  Jackson,  a  purpose  be- 
came evident,  on  the  part  of  the  administration,  to  indose 
or  force  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  to  exert  an  active  aad 
efficient  influence  in  support  of  the  party  which  had  proved 
victorious  in  the  Presidential  struggle.  Experience  had 
proved  that  a  State,  at  least,  could  be  ruled  through  the  bank- 
ing system ;  and  analogy  seemed  to  warrant  the  belief  that 
the  same  power  which  had  kept  the  State  of  New  York,  by 
the  agency  of  a  single  collecting  bank,  chained  to  the  car  of 
party,  might,  if  skilfully  wielded,  through  the  National  Baak 
with  its  twenty-five  branches  reaching  into  and  controUinf 
all  the  State  institutions,  eflfect  the  same  purposes  with  le- 
gard  to  the  whole  Union.  The  first  attempt  was  made  upon 
the  New  Hampshire  branch  at  Portsmouth.  Jekemxah  Ha- 
soN,  Esq.,  an  ardent  opponent  of  Creneral  Jackson,  was  the 
President,  and  of  course  the  first  object  to  be  accomplished 
was  to  secure  his  deposition  with  that  of  the  directors,  and  to 

fill  these  oAces  with  creatures  of  the  President.  On  the 
11th  of  July  1829,  a  confidential  letter  from  Levi  Woodbvbt 
was  sent  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  Mr.  Biddle, 
President  of  the  National  Bank,  containing  vague  complaints 
against  Mr.  Mason,  and  saying  that  similar  charges  would 
soon  be  made  against  Branches  in  other  States.  They  were 
repeated  with  additions  in  subsequent  communications,  and 
in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  dated  July  S7th^ 
Mr.  WooDBUBT  speaks  of  the  pdUical  character  of  Mr.  Ma- 
son, as  being  decidedly  hostile  to  the  Administration.  The 
complaints  were  all  heard  and  examined  ;  and  the  President 
of  the  National  Bank  in  his  reply,  declares  that  the  princi- 
ple on  which  the  affain  of  the  Bank  have  been  and  shall  ke 
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umdacted  wit  that  of  entire  independence  of  all  party  cm- 
iidemtioiiB :  '^  the  relation  of  the  Bank  to  the  Goyemmenti'' 
ittid  he,  <'  is  that  of  an  impartial  and  independent  friend-* 
aoi  a  polilioian."  This  was  followed  by  further  communis 
catioiif  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  insisting  upon  the 
chaigei  preferred  against  Mr.  Mason,  ^^  by  the  friends  of  Gen. 
Jacoov,"  and  finally  stating,  as  a  parting  admonition,  that 
'^soeh  an  avowal  of  the  views  of  the  administration  had  been 
giveoy  as  could  not  Deurly  be  misunderstood."  The  attempt 
to  cajole  the  Bank  was  unsuccessful :  the  charges  were  dis- 
mimed,  and  the  President  of  the  Portsmouth  Branch  was  re- 
tained in  his  place.  Resort  was  then  had  to  threats.  The 
Secietaiy  ni  the  Treasury,  in  a  letter  to  the  President  of  the 
Bank,  threatened  the  institution  with  the  power  of  the  ad- 
■uniflCralion,  which  could  be  used  in  the  appointment  of 
five  Diiectors,  and  in  '^  tlie  withdrawal  of  the  Public  Jh- 

In  his  first  annual  message,  sent  December  8th,  1829,-^ 
jost  after  the  failure  of  this  insidious  attempt  to  seduce  the 
Bank  into  a  party  connection  with  the  administration, — Presi- 
dent Jackboh  notices  the  fact  that  the  Bank  would  probably 
sooo  desire  a  renewal  of  its  charter ;  and  contents  himself 
with  hinting  that  the  ^^  constitutionality  and  expediency  of 
the  law  creating  the  Bank  are  questioned  by  the  people." 
In  his  second  message,  be  repeats  the  delicate  suggestion 
that  the  Veto  power  is  in  his  hands,  but  speaKs  also  of  the 
pn^rietyofso  ^^  modifying  the  principles  and  structure  of 
the  Bank  as  to  obviate  constitutional  and  other  objections;" 
evidently  insinuating  that,  unless  the  Executive  could  have 
a  share  in  devising, the  charter,  it  would  encounter  the  veto. 
In  his  third  message,  of  December  10th,  1831,  he  repeats  his 
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doubts  about  the  conetitutioDality  of  the  Bank  as  <^  at  {Nreteiit 

• 

organized,"  but  ^^  leaves  the  subject  to  the  investigation  of 
the  people  and  their  representatives."  This  investigation 
was  made,  and  resulted  in  the  grant  of  a  charter  to  the  Bank, 
by  a  vote  in  the  House  of  107  to  85 — although  the  President 
had  a  large  majority  in  that  body.  On  the  4th  of  July,  1838, 
the  bill  was  sent  to  the  President ;  and  on  the  11th  it  was 
returned  with  his  objections.  The  true  motive  which  influ- 
enced him  to  veto  the  bill  was  expressed,  and  the  pieoiie 
meaning  of  several  hints  in  his  previous  messages,  was  ^e« 
plained,  by  the  assurance,  in  his  veto  message,  that  ^<  if  the 
Executive  had  been  called  on  to  furnish  the  project  of  a  Na 
tional  Bank,  the  duty  would  have  been  cheerfully  performed*^ 
Upon  its  reception  in  the  Senate,  the  veto  was  boldly  antf 
most  ably  denounced  by  Mr.  Clat,  who  clearly  exposed  the 
arbitrary  character  of  its  assumptions,  and  condemned  the 
doctrines  upon  which  it  was  based.  He  declared  himself^ 
then,  in  favor  of  the  policy  which  he  has  since  proclaimed 
and  upheld — the  further  limitation  of  the  veto  power. 

Attempts  were  now  organized  by  the  administration  to 
destroy  the  Bank.  A  Committee  of  investigation  had  been 
appointed  in  the  House,  and  no  means  were  left  untried  le 
produce  testimony  there  which  should  justify  the  meditated 
assaults  upon  that  institution.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
criminate  the  President,  through  'the  testimony  of  one  Rsir- 
BEN  M.  Whitnet,  who,  in  the  late  war  with  Ghreat  Britain, 
had  acted  the  part  of  a  sutler  for  the  British  troops  in  Canade^ 
and  who  was  then,  as  it  was  afterwards  shown,  induced  by 
Mr.  Benton  to  make  himself  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  cabal 
who  sought  the  destruction  of  the  Bank.  •  The  effort  signalljr 
failed :  for  Whitney  was  discredited  by  a  witness  he  himself 
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had  fiiniinoiied.  The  ooatest  now  became  more  open.  In 
Us  metBsage  of  December  4th,  1832,  the  President  expreaaet 
(he  appiefaenm<m  that  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  is  no 
kMnger  ^'  a  safe  depository  of  the  money  of  the  people.^'  To 
give  color  to  this  charge  of  insolvency,  a  most  unprincipled 
attempt  was  made  to  break  the  branch  of  the  Bank  at  Savan- 
nah. A  broker  in  New  York,  acting  under  instructions,  col- 
ieded  about  9300,000  of  the  bills  of  the  Savannah  branch 
and  aent  them  on,  demanding  specie  on  the  instant.  A  gen- 
tleman in  this  city,  noticing  the  sndden  disappearance  of  the 
bills  from  circulation,  suspected  some  sinister  intent,  and  im- 
medfitfely  gave  information  of  the  (act  to  the  President  of  tlie 
Jkakf  who  fnthwith  sent  a  laige  amount  of  specie  to  Sa- 
vannah) and  the  notes  were  thus  promptly  redeemed.  Had 
this  infamous  design  succeeded,  a  run  upon  all  the  branches 
would  instantly  have  followed,  by  public  and  private  deposi- 
Usn^  m  stoppage  of  specie  payments  would  have  been  coerced, 
and  the  charge  of  insolvency  would  have  been  deemed 
established — Co  the  sudden  ruin  of  every  kind  of  business  in 
the  country.  The  chaige  brought  against  the  Bank,  by  the 
Piesidenty  was  taken  into  serious  consideration  by  Congress, 
•Sid  the  affairs  of  the  institution  were  subjected  to  a  strict  in- 
vestigation. It  was  thus  ascertained  that  the  liabilities  of 
the  Bank  were  $37,296,950,  and  the  fund  to  meet  them  $79,- 
603,870 — making  an  excess  of  $42,296,920.  So  absurd  was 
the  suspicion  of  insolvency,  in  the  face  of  this  fact,  that  the 
HoiMe  of  Representatives,  by  a  vote  of  109  to  46,  declared 
that  the  deposites  of  the  United  States  were  perfectly  safe  in 
the  vaulu  of  the  Bank. 

General  Jackson  was  re-elected,  and  on  the  4th  of  March, 
1833^  was  inaugurated  as  President :  and  he  now  resolved 
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upon  an  exercise  of  power  more  arbitrary  and  minoni  tham 
he  had  before  ventured  to  exert.    Mr.  McLanb,  who  wai 
then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  was  openly  opposed,  as  were 
three  other  members  of  the  Cabinet,  to  the  removal  of.  Che 
deposites.    He  was  accordingly  soon  removed,  and  Hon.  W. 
J.  DuAVE  appointed  in  his  place.     He  took  the  oath  of  offioe 
on  the  Ist  of  June.     He  was  soon  after  called  upon  by  Mr. 
Whitvev,  whbm  we  have  already  mentioned,  and  informed 
of  the  intended  action  of  the  President  with  regard  to  tlie 
Bank.     He  was  told  that  Qen.  Jackson  had*  determined  to 
direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  withdraw  the  de- 
posites from  the  United  States  Bank  and  to  place  them  m 
the  State  Banks :  that  Amos  Kekdall,  a  man  in  noway  cob» 
nected  with  tl^e  Cabinet,  was  preparing  the  order,  and  that 
this  measure  would  be  made  the  rallying  point  for  the  party. 
'  The  next  day  Mr.  Kendall  himself  waited  upon  the  Secre- 
tary, and  convinced  him  that  it  was  intended  to  rednoe  bhti 
<<  to  a  mere  cipher  in  the  administration."    The  Prefiident 
left  Washington  on  the  6th,  and  did  not  return  until  July 
4th.     Efforts  were  then  renewed  to  induce  Mr.  Duane  to  or 
der  the  removal  of  the  deposites — ^but  to  no  purpose.     Ht 
persisted  in  his  refusal,  nor  would  he  resign  his  office,    tk 
was  accordingly  dismissed,  and  Mr.  Roger  B.  Tanet  ap- 
pointed  in  his  stead.     The  Executive  bidding  was  now  per- 
formed with  alacrity :  and  after  the  first  of  October,  1833^  Che 
United  States  deposites  were  ordered  to  be  placed  in  Stile 
Banks  selected  by  an  agent  of  the  government.    The  average 
amount  of  the  government  deposites,  at  that  time,  was  aboM 

ten  millions  of  dollars.  This  amount,  which  had  befbte 
served  as  a  basis  of  discount,  was  now  suddenly  withdrawn, 
and  the  Bank  was  forced  to  curtail  its  issues  by  a  proportional 
amount.    The  attempts  of  the  administration  to  ruin  tive 
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credit  of  the  Bank  were  continued,  by  the  Executive  oigani 
il  Waahiogton  and  throughout  the  country ;  and  this,  joined 
to  the  embarraflBment  caused  by  a  curtailment  of  her  issues, 
created  a  panic  in  business  circles  which  was  followed  by 
naiveiml  stagnation  and  the  ruin  of  thousands.. 

This  act  of  arbitrary  power  was  announced  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  Congress  in  his  message  of  1833-^)  and  was  by  no 
neana  permitted  to  pass  unreproved.  Mr.  Clat  immediately 
mtrodiieed  resolutions)  which  instantly  passed,  calling  upon 
Mr*  Tahkt  for  the  reasons  for  the  removal  of  the  deposites, 
and  fixr  copies  of  documents  by  which  he  sought  to  justify 
his  conne.  The  reply  was  evasive  and  unsatisfactory ;  and 
on  Cbe  S6th  of  December  Mr.  Clat  introduced  a  series  of 
resolutions  denouncing  the  removal,  by  the  President,  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  because  he  would  not  do  his  bid 
ding,  as  the  exercise'  of  a  power  over  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  not  granted  by  the  Constitution  and  laws,  and 
dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  pronouncing  the 
Secretary's  ^^  reasons''  ^^  unsatisfactory  and  insufficient."  He 
aoppoffted  these  resolutions  in  a  speech  of  great  length  and 
of  surpassing  ability  and  eloquence.  He  recounted  the  prom- 
inent ftatnres  of  the  administration  of  Creneral  JAckson,  and 
pointed  out,  with  great  clearness,  and  depicted,  in  glowing 
langoage,  the  dangerous  tendency  of  the  principles  upon 
which  he  had  attempted  to  justify  his  ambitious  conduct  and 
hia  enoroachxnents  upon  the  prerogatives  of  Congress  and 
the  heads  of  departments.  The  resolution  declaring  the  in- 
siiflSciency  of  the  Secretary's  reasons,  was  reported  by  a  Com- 
mittee of  which  Mr.  Webster  was  chairman,  and  was  adopted 
in  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  28  to  18.  The  other  was  slightly' 
audifled  by  Mr«  Clay  and  then  passed,  by  avoleof  26  to90. 
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The  passage  of  these  resolutions  called  forth  the  celebrated 
Protest  of  the  President,  in  which  he  declared  himself  alone 
responsible  for  the  acts  of  his  Cabinet,  and  insisted  that  he 
was  not  to  be  bound  by  the  decisions  of  either  Congress  or 
the  Judiciary,  but  that  he  was  simply  to  administer  the  gOT- 
emment  according  to  the  Constitution,  as  he  understood  it. 
This  document  aroused,  in  the  Senate,  the  deepest  indigna- 
tion. Mr.  PoiNDEXTER  moved  that  it  should  not  be  received  : 
and  upon  this  motion  ensued  a  debate  marked  by  ability^ 
eloquence,  and  stem  condembation  of  the  Executive  preten- 
sions, seldom  equaled  in  our  Congressional  history.  Sena*' 
tors  from  every  part  of  the  country  raised  their  vofces  againsl 
the  novel  and  dangerous  doctrines  of  the  Protest,  and  the 
discussion  was  continued  until  the  21st  of  April,  when  the 
motion  was  withdrawn,  and  a  series  of  resolutions,  ezclnding' 
the  offensive  document  from  the  Journals,  and  denying  the 
right  of  the  President  to  protest  against  &ny  part  of  the  doiBge 
of  the  Senate,  were  introduced  in  its  stead.  After  a  debate, 
most  able  and  somewhat  protracted,  these  passed  by  a  vole 
of  27  to  16.  They  were  followed  by  a  resolution  offered  by 
Mr.  Clay,  directing  the  restoration  of  the  deposites :  it  passed 
the  Senate,  but,  in  the  House,  was  laid  upon  the  table,  b 
all  these  eittiting  debates,  Mr.  Clat  took  a  prominent  part. 
His  labors  were  extremely  arduous,  and  he  left  WashisgttMi 
on  the  1st  of  July,  1834.  He  narrowly  escaped  being  killed, 
by  the  overturning  of  the  stage  coach,  on  his  way,  near 
Charlestown,  Va.  A  young  man  sitting  by  his  side  waa  ii^ 
stantly  killed — ^but  Mr.  Clay  was  only  slightly  injured. 

The  discussion  and  settlement  of  our  relations  with  Franee 
occupied  much  attention  at  the  session  of  1834-^ ;  and  the 
rashness  of  the  President,  but  for  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Cbat, 
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wM  without  doubt  have  involved  us  in  a  most  dinstroot 
war  with  that  nation — to  the  certain  ruin  of  our  commeroe 
and  the  general  injury  of  all  our  interests.  In  July  1831,  a 
tieaiy  had  been  concluded)  in  which  provision  was  made  for 
the  payment  of  certain  claims,  made  by  citizens  of  the  Unit- 
ed  Slates,  and  often  admitted  by  France,  for  aggressions  upon 
our  commerce  between  the  years  1800  and  1817.  The  first 
payment waa  not  promptly  made;  and  with  a  haste  and 
headkHig  tasfaness,  characteristic  of  the  man  and  all  his  acta, 
the  President  recommended  the  passage  of  a  law,  authorisingr 
repiiaais  upon  French  property,  in  case  provision  should  not 
be  made  for  the  immediate  payment  of  the  debt  at  the  next 
seasion  of  the  French  Chamber.  This  message  at  once 
checked  our  commerce,  greatly  increased  the  rates  of  ocean 
insorance,  and  carried  general  alarm  and  confusion  into  all 
departments  of  business.  In  the  Senate  Mr.  Clay,  in  behalf 
of  the  Committee  to  whom  the  subject  was  referred,  on  the 
6th  of  January  1835,  read  a  Report,  long  and  full  in  its  ex- 
amination of  the  whole  subject,  clear  and  decided  in  its  con- 
demnation of  the  Executive  policy  and  urging  its  views  with 
an  eloqnent  strength  which  commanded  assent.  It  was  re- 
ceived with  nnequaled  favor ;  twenty  thousand  copies  were 
ordered  to  be  printed,  and  it  restored  to  the  nation  peace 
and  commercial  confidence.  On  the  14th  of  January,  the 
subject  was  discussed,  and  after  most  able  speeches  by  Mr. 
Clat  and  other  prominent  members  of  the  Senate,  a  resolu- 
lution  was  unanimously  passed,  declaring  the  inexpediency 
of  any  further  legislation  in  regard  to  the  state  of  affairs  be- 
tween Fnmce  and  the  United  States.  At  the  next  session, 
Mr.  Clat  being  again  at  the  head  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign relations,  the  consideration  of  the  subject  was  renewed. 
The  French  government  had  been  justly  oflbnded  at  the  ii 
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svUib;  tone  of  the  President's  ProclamatioQ,  and  had  plalMnl 
itself  immediately  in  an  attitude  of  self-defence*  The  Re- 
port of  Mr.  Clat,  and  the  action  of  the  Senate  upon  it,  Imd 
however,  induced  a  more  faTorable  disposition,  and  throiigb 
the  mediation  of  Great  Britain,  our  difficulties  with  Franee 
were  settled  without  delay,  on  terms  honorable  alike  to  both* 

During  the  remainder  of  Geneial  Jackson's  administralioA 
the  labors  of  Mr.  Clat  in  the  Senate,  were  arduous  and  im- 
remitting.  Without  attempting  even  to  indicate  all  the  qoea* 
tions  of  national  policy  whicfi^were  discussed,  we  may  mjf 
generally,  that  he  evinced  a  firm  and  undaunted  oppoaation 
to  the  spirit  in  which  the  government  was  administered,  «a 
well  as  to  the  various  specific  plans  which  were  brought  for- 
ward and  supported  by  the  Executive  party  in  Congress*  An 
intent  was  shown  by  the  President  and  his  actual,  tboqgk 
not  always  his  constitutional  advisers,  to  strengthen. their 
party  by  whatever  means,  and  to  lay  a  secure  foundation  ftr 
the  perpetuity  of  their  power*  The  finances  of  the  conntry^ 
a  skilful  use  of  the  many  millions  which  were  annually 
collected  and  disbursed  for  the  service  of  the  govemmenly 
and  the  Banking  system,  seemed  to  be  the  readiest  and  moat 
effective  instruments  for  their  purposes.  Their  fiiBt  effort 
therefore  was,  as  we  have  seen,  to  obtain  control  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  Bank  with  all  its  Branches,  with  an  intent  to  me 
the  great  power  thus  placed  in  their  hands  for  the  advance* 
ment  of  their  party  interests.  Foiled  in  this,  they  speedil|r 
formed  the  plan  to  crush  the  Bank,  and  to  build  upon  its  nk- 
ins  a  great  government  institution,  in  which  the  whole  ood^ 
trol  of  the  finances  of  the  country  should  rest  with  the  £iC^ 
ecutive*  This-fiu-  reaching  intent  was  afterwards  distinotljr 
avowed  by  Thomas  H.  Bemtoh,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter. 


Tbioogh  this  «as  the  leading  feature  of  the  great  soheme  bf 
which  theae  men  sought  to  establish  their  power  and  to  com 
trol  the  popular  will ;  other  plans  were  devised,  each  mom 
or  less  potent  in  its  own  sphere,  and  all  tending  to  the  sam0 
single  object.  The  &uci  that  the  Executive  was  controlled 
hj  advisers  in  no  way  connected  with  his  administration,  thai 
a  power  ^  behind  the  throne'  was  permitted  to  acquire  mosa 
power  than  the  throne  itself,  that  the  counsel  of  the  Presi. 
dent's  cabinet,  his  constitutional  advi^rs,  was  often  rejeeled 
for  that  of  persons  unknown  to  the  constitution,  was  in  itself 
an  alarming  fact — evincing  the  existence  and  power  of  a 
class  of  men  banded  together  for  the  support  of  their  partf , 
regardless  of  the  wants  and  interests  of  the  country.  Thai 
sash  a  eSqim  of  conspirators  did  exist,  and  that  their  influ- 
ence with  the  President  often  outweighed  and  destroyed  thai 
of  the  men  whom  he  had  called  to  his  support,  is  now  estab- 
lished by  the  most  undoubted  evidence.  The  distributieB 
of  the  executive  patronage,  with  lavish  expenditures  of  the 
public  money^;  the  organization  of  a  pensioned  press,  reach- 
ing into  every  part  of  the  Union,  and  carrying  with  it  an 
influence  that  could  not  be  seen  or  fairly  met,  but  which 
would  make  itself  deeply  felt  in  its  ultimate  influence  over 
ptAlic  opinion :  the  recognition  in  Congress  and  the  publio 
mind,  of  the  principle,  expressly  disavowed  by  the  constitn- 
tion,  bnt  proclaimed  by  Creneral  Jackson,  that  the  executive 
WIS  to  be  considered  a  coordinate  branch  of  the  Legislatim ; 
these  and  kindred  measures  formed  part  of  the  plan  by  which 
the  purposes  of  this  unprincipled  faction  were  to  be  secured^ 
That  they  failed  of  final  success,  is  to  be  attributed  to  b# 
lack  of  boldness  or  ability  on  the  part  of  those  who  devised 
them ;  bnt  solely  to  the  untiring  and  strenuous  efforts  of 
those  who  at  an  early  day  saw  their  tendency,  sad  to  di* 
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aroused  patriotism  and  the  enlightened  judgement  of  the  pee 
pie.  Foremost  among  those  who  clearly  demonstrated,  and 
most  eloquently  denounced  the  aim  of  the  Administration,  Mr» 
Clat  was  always  found.  He  predicted  the  commercial  dis- 
tress which  must  ensue,  and  the  still  more  fatal  political  and 
personal  depravity  which  would  inevitably  follow  the  exer- 
tions of  the  administration.  Party  service  becoming  the  only 
passport  to  executive  £eivor«  chicanery  and  corruption  would 
soon  assume  the  garb,  and  receive  the  fee,  of  political  virtue : 

public  station  would«be  sought  solely  for  the  means  of  per- 
sonal emolument  it  was  found  to  afford  ;  and  a  general  relaxa- 
tion of  all  right  principle  and  moral  restraint  would  soon  per- 
vade the  State,  and,  through  its  influence  upon  personal  char- 
acter, pave  the  way  for  any  iniquitous  scheme  of  aggrandize- 
ment reckless  ambition  might  devise.  How  perfectly  all 
this  has  been  accomplished,  the  slightest  survey  of  the  pres- 
ent state  of  the  country  will  clearly  show.  How  clearly  it 
was  foretold,  and  how  earnestly  it  was  deprecated  by  Mr. 
Ci^T  and  the  other  members  of  the  great  Whig  party,  the 
recollection  of  every  one  will  readily  declare.  The  session 
of  1836*7  was  fruitful  in  eloquent  debate  upon  these  topics 
of  national  interest.  Several  measures  of  public  policy  were 
also  discussed,  but  none  of  any  great  importance  became 
laws.  Mr.  Clay  again  called  up  his  Land  Bill :  but,  as  the 
administration  now  had  a  majority  in  the  Senate,  its  success 
was  not  expectecl,  though  fortunately  the  bill  of  Mr.  Cai«- 
HOON,  for  the  virtual  surrender  of  all  the  public  domain  to  the 
States  in  which  they  lay,  encountered  a  similar  fate.  The 
discussion  of  the  propriety  of  recognizing  the  independence 
of  Texas ;  incidental  debates  on  the  tariff  policy ;  the  con-^ 
sideration  of  the  subject  of  abolition  ftnd  of  the  right  of  peti* 
tiomi  the  debate  on  the  Expunging  resolution,  introduced  by 
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TlK>iEA8  H.  Bbmton,  and  proyiding  for  the  erasure  from  the 
jomrnal  of  tlie  Senate  of  the  resolutions  censuring  Presideat 
jAcsaoir  for  his  arbitrary  remoyal  of  the  deposites ;  and  many 
other  topics  of  minor  importance,  in  the  discussion  of  which 
Mr.  CiJiT  bore  an  efficient  and  distinguished  pan,  engafed 
Ibe  attention  of  Congress  until  the  close  of  its  session. 

In  the  antomn  of  1836|  occurred  the  Presidential  Election, 
at  which  Hon*  Maktih  Van  BuaEN  was  elected  by  170  of  the 
894  electoral  votes.  He  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  his 
dmiet  on  the  4th  of  March  1837. 


The  coodition  of  the  country  at  that  time  is  now  well- 
kBOwnand  its  causes  are  clearly  understood.  The  removal  of 
the  deposites,  it  will  be  recollected,  were  ordered  in  October 
1833,  and  a  basis  of  ten  millions  for  discounts  was  thus  with- 
drawn from  the  vaults  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States. 
The  immediate  result  of  this  daring  step  was  a  general  pros- 
tration of  business.  The  demand  for  money  to  meet  home 
engagements  was  such,  that  Exchange  on  England  fell  to 
the  nominal  par,  which  is  not  far  from  nine  per  cent,  below 
the  real  value.  The  funds  of  the  government  were  removed 
to  the  State  Banks,  selected  by  an  Executive  agent.  These 
Banks  were  then  stimulated  to  large  issues  by  a  circular  from 
the  Treasury  Department,  urging  them  liberally  to  extend 
their  discounts  to  the  public,  thoi^h  they  were  for  some  time 
kept  in  check  by  the  action  of  the  United  States  Bank,  not- 
withstanding its  crippled  condition.  Presently,  however,  as 
an  initial  step  towards  winding  up  its  affairs,  the  Bank  com- 
menced disposing  of  its  branches  by  transferring  their  assets 
to  the  State  Banks — ^whose  obligations  they  received  in  re- 
These  loeal  institutions,  in  proportion,  expanded  their 
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1181168,  and  upon  (he  terminatioii  <tf  the  ezisteace  of  Iho 
National  Bank,  they  broke  loose  from  all  restraint,  and  floodU 
ed  the  land  with  their  notes.    New  banks  were  multipliad> 
foonded  in  a  great  measure  upon  fictitious  capital,  and  thm 
abundance  of  money  thus  created  engendered  a  spirit  df 
wild  speculation,  far  more  intense  and  reckless  than  waa  e?«0 
before  known.     To  form  some  notion  of  its  extent,  a  bare  re- 
feience  to  the  sales  of  the  Public  Lands  is  necessary.    Pie- 
▼ions  to  1835  the  annual  proceeds  of  these  sales  had  nevar 
reached  $4,000,000.    In  that  year  they  amounted  to  $11  f^ 
000,000,  and  in  1836,  to  the  enormous  sum  of  $24,000,000^ 
This  was  paid  for,  in  a  great  degree,  in  the  ''  better  currency" 
of  the  day,  which*  Gen.  Jacksoii  had  so  successfully  labored 
to  create.    But,  immediately  after  the  rising  of  Congiees,  in 
1836,  a  treasury  order  was  issued  requiring  speeieyin  all  caseti 
to  be  paid  for  the  public  lands.     This  order  had  only  a  tbw 
months  before  been  deliberately  rejected  by  the  unanimooa 
vote  of  the  Senate,  and  was  rescinded  at  the  ensuing  seasiMi^ 
by  a  resolution  introduced  by  Mr.  Ewing  and  most  eealonsly 
supported  by  Mr.  Clat  ;  but  the  President,  to  prevent  its  \m^ 
coming  a  law,  retained  it  in  his  possession  until  after  tho 
adjournment  of  Congress.     This  order  had  the  effect  to  with* 
draw  their  specie  from  the  vaults  of  the  seaboard  banks,  audi 
in  the  language  of  Gen.  Jacksoh,  ^^  to  convey  into  the  inte- 
rior laige  sums  of  silver  and  gold.''    This  of  course  greatly 
embarrassed  and  crippled  the  eastern  banks,  and  their  diA* 
culties  were  stiU  fiurther  increased  by  the  demands  upon  thek 
vauUs  for  specie  to  pay,  in  Europe,  the  largely  increaaadl 
debt^  incurred  by  the  excess  of  our  imports  over  our  exports, 
cobsequent  upon  the  destruction  of  the  United  States  Eiok 
and  the  extension  of  the  speculating  mania  to  our  foreigo 
commeioe.    It  is  worth  while  to  note  how  exactly  our  foreigo 
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tnuie  has  gone  hand  in  hand  with  the  existence  of  a  National 
Bank,  with  power  to  control  exchanges  and  to  prevent  oyer 
MBiiea  by  the  State  institntions.  During  the  nineteen  conw 
mereial  years,  from  1781  to  1810,  when  we  had  a  National 
Bank,  the  excess  of  our  imports  over  our  exports  amounted, 
in  the  aggregate,  to  282,000,000  of  dollars,  or  about  $15,000,- 
000  annually :  and  deducting  from  this  the  profits  of  our  car- 
rying trade,  which  of  course  are  to  be  added  to  our  exports, 
$10,000,000  would,  without  doubt,  fairly  represent  the  nett 
excess,  which  the  freight  on  our  exports  would  easily  pay. 
From  1810  to  1816,  the  six  years  between  the  expiration  of 
the  charter  of  the  old  bank  and  the  commencement  of  the 
new,  the  excess  of  our  imports  over  our  exports  amounted  to 
$169,000,000,  or  $26,500,000  annually— more  than  twice  the 
former  amount.  From  1816  to  1835,  were  nineteen  commer- 
cial years  when  we  again  had  a  National  Bank  :  and  the  ag- 
gregate excess  is  fonnd  to  be  $199,000,000,  or  $10,500,000 
annually— a  sum  fully  met  by  freights  and  profits  on  out- 
ward cargoes.  Thus  up  to  the  close  of  1835,  about  four 
months  before  the  expiration  of  the  charter  of  the  Bank,  our 
foreign  trade  was  kept  within  reasonable  limits.  The  returns, 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  show  that  for  tJke 
year  ending  the  30th  September,  1836,  the  first  year  after 
the  destruction  of  the  Bank,  the  excess  of  the  imports  ov«r 
the  exports  of  the  country  amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of 
$61,316,995.  Now  deducting  from  this  amount  all  the  profits 
on  oor  exports,  and  all  paid  by  States  and  corporations  for 
Raflroad  iron,  &c.,  at  least  $15,000,000  must  have  remained 
to  be  remitted  to  Europe  in  specie  ;  and  this  amount,  in  ad- 
dition to  that  demanded  for  the  purchase  of  western  lands, 
the  Atlantic  banks  were  required  to  fumisn; 
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Still  auother  cause  operated  to  effect  the  prostration  of  the 
Banks.  In  May,  1836,  in  accordance  with  a  lecommenda* 
tion  of  Gen.  Jackson  made  as  early  as  1829,  Congress  passed 
a  law  for  the  apportionment  among  the  States  of  all  the  reve- 
nue exceeding  five  millions  of  dollars :  the  sum  to  be  distribu- 
ted on  the  1st  of  January,  1837,  was  $37,468,859,  and  thk 
was  of  course  nearly  all  deposited  with  the  banks.  The  ag- 
gregate amount  of  specie  in  the  vaults  of  all  the  eighty-aiz 
deposite  banks  amounted,  on  the  15th  of  June,  1837,  to  only 
$10,601,936 — not  one-third  the  amount  of  the  surplus  to  be 
divided.  This  of  course  placed  these  institutions  at  the  Ex- 
ecutive mercy.  By  a  proper  anangement,  no  injury  would 
have  ensued  to  the  business  of  the  country ;  but  the  coune 
adopted  was  one  which  could  only  result  in  ruin.  The  quar- 
terly payment  to  the  States  exceeded  $9,000,000 ;  and  this 
was  liable  to  be  drawn  in  specie.  Of  course,  in  order  to  be 
prepared  for  the  worst,  a  curtailment  of  discounts  to  moie 
than  three  times  this  amount  commenced  :  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  these  three  circumstances,  the  promulgation  of  the 
Specie  Circular,  the  demand  of  coin  for  the  adjustment  of  the 
balance  of  trade  which  was  so  heavily  against  us,  and  the 
mode  adopted  in  the  division  of  the  surplus  revenue,  the 
banks  throughout  the  country,  after  a  sacrifice  of  thousands 
of  individuals,  were  obliged  to  suspend.  Money  of  couree 
became  scarce ;  business  men  were  unable  to  meet  their  lia- 
bilities; bankruptcy  and  hopeless  ruin  followed;  20  to  96 
per  cent,  was  the  common  rate  of  interest.  On  the  7th  and 
8th  of  March  eleven  houses  in  New  Orleans  failed  for  an  ag- 
gregate of  $27,000,000 ;  the  value  of  real  estate  in  New  York 
city,  within  six  months,  fell  $40,000,000,  and  within  two 
months  there  had  been  220  failures  in  trade  and  a  decline  of 
$20,000,000  in  local  stocks ;  and  the  condition  of  the  whole 
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coantry  was  ftirly  represented  in  the  two  instances  at  its  ez- 
ireme  points  which  we  have  cited. 

Soch  was  the  state  of  the  country  when  Mr.  Van  Burbv 

entered  upon  the  discharge  of  the  Presidential  duties,  in  the 

• 

spring  of  1837.  The  intensity  of  the  commercial  distress  im- 
pelled hiin  to  instant  action ;  and  on  the  16th  of  May  he 
issoed  his  proclamation,  convening  Congress  in  extra  session 
OB  the  Ist  of  September.  The  greatest  anxiety  pervaded  the 
conntry  as  to  the  specific  measures  of  relief  the  President 
would  suggest.  He  had  a  decided  majority  in  the  House, 
and,  it  was  supposed,  could  safely  rely  upon  their  support. 
At  the  opening  of  the  session,  Hon.  James  K.  Polk,  an  ac- 
tive and  prominent  supporter  of  the  administration,  was 
elected  Speaker  of  the  House,  receiving  116  of  the  224  votes 
cast.  The  message  of  the  President  recommended  the  adop- 
tion of  what  ia  familiarly  known  as  the  Sub-Treasurt  System 
for  the  collection,  safe-keeping  and  disbursement  of  the  pub- 
lic moneys.  Its  prominent  features  were  these  :  1.  Four 
persons  were  to  be  appointed  Receivers  general,  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  Senate,  to  collect  and  keep  the  public  money  at 
New  York,  Boston,  St.  Louis  and  Charleston,  who  were  pro- 
hibited fixmi  nsing  or  loaning  the  government  funds  and  were 
under  the  directions  of  the  treasury  department:  2.  The 
President,  through  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  was  an- 
thonzed  to  require  such  bonds  of  the  receivers  and  their  sub- 
ordinates, who  were  all  the  executive  officers  throughout  the 
Union,  as  he  might  think  fit,  and  to  renew  or  increase  them 
at  pleasure  :  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  empow- 
ered to  transfer  the  money  from  any  one  point  of  the  country 
to  any  other,  as  the  public  service  should  seem  to  require,  and 
to  draw  upon  any  of  the  depositories  as  he  might  think  neces- 
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8ary :  4.  The  public  reyenues  were  to  be  ccdlected  After 
June  30,  1840,  one-fourth  in  specie ;  one-half  after  June  30, 
1841 ;  three-fourths  after  1842,  and  after  June,  1843,  all  pub- 
lic dues,  of  lyhatever  kind,  were  to  be  paid  in  gold  and  nlver 
only.  These  were  the  principal  provisions  of  this  imporlaat 
bill.  Its  introduction  to  Congress  was  instantly  followed  by 
a  threatened  secession  of  a  portion  of  the  party — manifested 
hj  the  election  of  Thomas  Allsn,  known  to  be  opposed  to 
this  scheme,  as  Printer  to  the  House.  Mr.  Calhoun,  whey 
up  to  this  time  had  been  among  the  most  violent  enemies  of 
the  administration  party,  suddenly  became  an  advocate  .4^* 
the  Sub-Treasury  plan  and  acted  afterwards  with  its  friendi. 
In  the  Senate  the  bill  was  taken  up  on  the  20th  of  Septem- 
ber, and  on  the  25th  Mr.  Clat  delivered  a  strong  and  con- 
vincing speech  against  it.  It  was  discussed,  both  intbe  hajlls 
of  Congress  and  in  the  public  prints,  with  unwonted  zeal  aM 
ability,  and  passed  its  third  reading  on  the  4th  of  October,  1^ 
a  vote  of  25  to  20.  In  the  House,  on  the  10th,  after  a  long 
and  violent  struggle,  it  was  laid  on  the  table,  by  a  vote  of  120 
to  107.  Thus  was  this  leading  measure  of  Mr.  Vav  Burkm's 
administration  defeated  at  the  outset,  even  when  it  was  wxxp* 
posed  he  had  an  obedient  majority  in  Congress.  The  causes 
of  this  are  mainly  to  be  found  in  the  act  itself.  By  the  flui 
provision  we  have  mentioned,  the  moneys  of  the  government 
were  to  be  entirely  withdrawn  from  circulation,  to  be  locked 
up  in  treasury  vaults  and  thus  not  allowed  to  aid,  even  ioef- 
dentally,  the  business  of  the  country.  This  was  evidefUly 
an  injury,  to  the  extent  of  its  operation,  to  all  the  great  coes- 
mercial  interests  and  to  the  general  prosperity  of  the  people* 
The  second  provision  placed  all  the  receivers  of  the  public 
money,  and  of  course  the  money  itself,  at  the  entire  disponl 
of  the  President — thus  increasing  the  executive  power  to  a 
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dangerous  extent.  The  third  gave  to  tlie  Presidenty  through 
his  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  complete  command  over  the 
exchanges  of  the  country :  the  whole  banking  system  of  the 
United  States  was  thus  placed  completely  under  his  control 
—even  more  efiectually  than  it  would  have  been  had  the 
first  attempt,  in  1829,  to  obtain  supremacy  over  the  United 
States  Bank  and  its  branches,  been  successful.  The  purpo* 
ses  to  which  this  immense  power  ihight  be  directed,  are  too 
evident  to  need  indication.  The  fourth  provision  sought  to 
establish  one  currency  for  the  government  and  to  leave  to  the 
people  another,  which  the  very  discrimination  showed  to  be 
inferior  and  less  safe.  The  operation  of  this  clause  was  also 
acknowledged  to  be,  to  reduce  the  price  of  labor  throughout 
the  country,  by  a  contraction  of  the  circulating  medium  :  and 
the  policy  of  thus  placing  the  labor  of  this  nation  more  near- 
ly on  a  level  with  that  of  the  old  countries  of  Europe,  was 
distinctly  and  directly  advocated  by  Calhoun,  Buchavav, 
Waucer,  Wright,  and  in  fact  by  all  the  leading  supporters 
of  the  administration. 

For  these  reasons  the  sub-treasury  bill  found  favor  neither 
with  Congress  nor  with  the  people.  It  was  regarded  by  many 
considerate  and  sound  men,  as  only  one  branch,  a  single  link 
— tbongh  a  most  important  one — in  the  great  design  of  ob- 
taining complete  control  over  the  government  of  the  Union, 
and  thus  of  ruling  its  destinies  as  party  supremacy  and  per- 
sonal ambition  might  require.  Nor  was  this  conjecture  with- 
out foundation  :  for  it  was  distinctly  avowed  by  prominent 
friends  of  Van  Buoen  that  the  war  upon  the  National  Bank 
was  commenced,  not  for  the  reasons  assigned  by  the  execu- 
tive message,  but  as  the  initial  step  towards  the  establish- 
Bient  of  this  government  scheme ;  and  that  the  explosion  of 
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the  State  Banka  was  counted  upon,  and  beheld  with  pleasoit, 
as  an  important  step  towards  this  consummation.  The  im- 
portance of  this  subject  will  justify  the  citation  of  a  angle 
passage  in  support  of  this  opinion,  although  many  mightrto 
presented.  We  think  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  following 
avowal  from  a  speech  made  by  Mr.  Benton,  in  the  Senate,  <Mi 
the  13th  of  January,  1840,  cannot  be  mistaken  : 

<<  If  any  one  asks  when  it  was  that  I  began  to  labor  for  the 
establishment  of  an  Independent  Treasury,  I  answer  that  1 
began  this  labor,  on  the  day  in  which  I  began  my  labon  ti» 
terminate  the  existence  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States. 
That  Bank  was  in  the  possession  of  the  two  precise  privile* 
ges  which  would  constitute  the  new  system, — the  privilege 
of  pajring  the  public  dues  in  her  own  notes,  and  the  privilege 
of  keeping  the  public  moneys.  Now  it  is  evident  thefe 
could  be  no  Independent  Treasury  until  these  bank  privileges 
were  abolished ;  and  to  abolish  them  the  Bank  itself  mnst  be 
brought  to  a  close.  It  was  necessary  to  get  rid  of  that  insti- 
tution before  we  could  begin  to  erect  the  Independent  Treas- 
ury. Demolition  was  to  precede  erection :  and  for  seven 
long  years  I  labored  at  the  preliminary  work.  Those  who 
defended  the  Bank  during  that  time,  fought  seven  years 
against  the  Independent  Treasury  system.  Those  who  at- 
tacked the  Bank  fought  for  the  system.  True,  the  trannt 
was  not  direct  from  the  one  to  the  other.  There  was  a  half- 
way house  between  them,  as  indispensable  to  be  stopped  al 
and  tarried  in  a  while,  in  going  from  a  National  Bank,  as  ia 
returning  to  one.  This  half-way  house,  as  every  one  under^ 
stands,  was  the  State  Bank  deposite  system.  We  stopped  im^ 
it  three  years,  from  1834  to  1837,  when  it  blew  up  and  we 
escaped.    Congress  aided  to  blow  it  up  by  the  State  Deposite 
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ad  of  iSaeiy  which  called  for  thirty^x  mStions  of  dollva. 
vkieh  we  kmem  this  half-way  house  had  let  out  and  could  boc 
iBtom  within  the  prescribed  time,  without  ruin  to  itself  or  its 
deblonu  It  blew  up  and  we  left  it :  and  the  democratic  party 
then  took  the  decisive  ground  of  going  the  whole  distance 
and  erectiiig  the  Independent  Treasury." 

It  ndw  seems  very  evident,  from  the  subsequent  avowals 
flf  the  leaders  of  the  Jackson  painty ,  that  the  warfare  againd 
the  United  States  Bank  was  not  commenced  from  a  desire  to 
purge  it  from  its  abuses  and  corruptions,  if  such  existed : 
but  with  the  deliberate,  well-formed  intention  of  irst  ruining 
this  insdtntion  and  then'  preparing  the  public  mind,  by  the 
flCate  Bank ^deposite  system,  the  specie  circular,  and. the 
OMide  adopted  in  the  distribution  of  the  surplus  revenue, 
(which  were  known  at  the  time  they  were  made  to  be  ruin- 
ous to  the  interests  of  the  country,)  for  any  measure  of  appa- 
tent  relief  the  administration  might  devise.  Even  at  the  time 
the  Independent  Tfeasury  system  was  laid  before  Congress 
ai  ids  extra  session,  its  tendencies  and  {Purposes  were  so  dis- 
tiactly  seen  by  clear-sighted  politicians,  that  a  large  body  of 
the  party  which  had  supported  (ren.  Jacksoh  withdrew  them- 
selves from  the  administration  and  arrayed  themselves  against 
tfos,  its  initial  measure,  under  the  name  of  ^^  Conservatives.'' 
The  Independent  Treasury  system  became  the  leading  fea- 
ture of  the  Van  BtniEN  party,  which  thus  lost  entirely  the 
•npport  of  the  Conservatives.  During  the  early  part  of  the 
extra  session  petitions  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
poured  in  upon  Congress,  for  the  re-charter  of  a  National 
Bank,  as  the  only  adequate  remedy  for  the  commercial  dis- 
tress and  embarrassment  which  then  prevailed  and  wtiieh 
bold  aB  the  mdostiy  of  the  people  beneath  a  monntain  weight 
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which  all  their  enterprise  could  not  throw  off.  Being  lefer- 
red  IB  the  Sentite  to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  Mr.  Wkioht, 
of  New  York,  its  Chairman,  reported  a  resolution  that  the 
prayer  of  the  petitioners  ought  not  to  be  granted.  Mr.  Glat 
moved,  in  amendment,  that  <^  it  would  be  expedient  to  es- 
tablish a  Bank  of  the  United  States  whenever  it  shall  be 
manifest  that  a  clear  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  desire  such  an  institution."  This  amendment,  safe 
and  republican  as  it  is,  was  lost,  and  Mr.  IVrioht's  adopted 
in  its  stead. 

Congress  adjourned  on  the  16th  of  October,  and  convened 
in  regular  session  in  December.  The  sub-treasury  scheme 
was  again  ui^ed  in  the  President's  message,  aiid  formed  the 
main  subject  of  discussion  at  that  session.  Mr.  Clat  t6ok 
occasion  in  several  most  able  speeches  to  discuss,  fully  and 
fearlessly,  the  character  of  the  administration  and  the  ten- 
dency of  the  doctrines  which  Gen.  Jackson  had  first  laid  down 
as  his  elementary  political  economy,  and  which  Mr.  Vak 
BuREH  had  pledged 'himself  to  seek  to  establish.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  currency  had  now  become  the  chief  topic  of  dis- 
cussion and  of  interest  in  the  general  politics  of  the  nation ; 
and  Mr.  Clay,  with  all  his  wonted  frankness,  clearly  ex- 
pressed his  partiality  for  a  National  Bank,  and  the  genenri 
features  of  such  an  one  as  he  would  wish  established.  He 
wished  :  1.  That  the  capital  should  be  $50,000,000,  its  stock 
to  be  divided  between  the  Greneral  and  State  government 
and  individual  subscribers  :  2.  The  o^anization  of  the  hmk 
to  exclude  foreigners  from  holding  any  portion  of  its  stock 
and  to  regard  both  public  and  private  interests  :  3.  To  eel 
apart  a  portion  of  the  capital,  sufficient  to  pay  promptly  and 
m  any  contingency,  all  such  paper  as  the  bank  might  if 
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4.  Perfect  publicity  as  to  all  its  concerns :  5  A  limitation  of 
ils  dividends  to  a  certain  per  cent. :  6.  A  prospective  reduc- 
tion of  the  rate  of  interest  to  six,  and  if  practicable ,  to  five 
per  cent. :  7.  A  restriction  upon  the  premium  demanded 
upoo  post-notes  and  checks  to  something  like  one  and  a  half 
per  cent,  between  the  most  remote  points  of  the  Union-— 
tbos  regulating  domestic  exchanges :  8.  Effective  provisions 
against  the  interference  of  the  Executive  with  the  Bank  and 
of  the  Bank  with  the  elections  of  the  country*  Of  a  Bank  con- 
fonned  to  these  principles  Mr.  Clay  has  often  declared  him- 
self the  advocate. 

Daring  the  suspension  of  the  banks  in  1837,  the  foreign 
debt  of  the  country  was  materially  diminished,  by  shipments 
of  produce  to  Europe  for  its  payment.  The  principal  Banks 
of  New  York  hired  abroad,  for  a  short  time,  a  large  amount 
of  specie,  and  in  the  spring  of  1838  declared  their  readiness 
to  resume  specie  payments.  The  Pennsylvania  Banks  were 
afraid  to  follow,  though  they  reluctantly  acceded  to  the  pro- 
posal. At  the  expiration  of  the  charter  of  the  National  Bank, 
a  charter  had  been  obtained  from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
and  the  Bank  had  gone  on  in  its  operations,  though  with  no 
other  privileges  than  t>ther  State  Banks,  and  with  no  resem- 
blance to  the  former  Bank  of  the  United  States,  except  io  its 
name.  The  assets  of  the  National  Bank— mostly  due  from 
the  south-western  States — ^were  transferred  to  this  new  insti- 
tntion,  which  also  assumed  all  her  liabilities.  There  being 
but  little  capital  in  the  south-west  after  the  National  Bank 
closed  its  branches,  the  new  Bank  in  her  own  defence  made 
laige  advances  on  cotton,  which  was  shipped  to  Europe,  with 
the  understanding  that  the  balance,  after  payment  of  freight 
aad  chaigeS)  should  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  old  debts 
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traneferted  from  Ibe  National  Bank.     It  was  lE^aagbt  by 
the  PeDDsylvania  Banks  that  resumption  should  be  postponeil 
until  another  crop  of  cotton  could  be  shipped  and  the  balance 
•till  due  to  Europe  thus  canceled :  for,  on  these  sales  the 
United  States  Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  a  large  part  of  her  funds 
being  loaned  in  sections  where  it  could  n»t  be  collected  but 
by  the  ruin  of  wh<^le  communities,  mainly  depended.     They 
were  overruled)  however,  and  a  resumption  was  effected^-— 
based  on  coin  hired  for  a  limited  period  in  Europe.     The  im^ 
pube  thus  given  to  trade,  added  to  the  decrease  of  duties,, 
again  swelled  our  imports — ^which  in  that  year,  1839,  reaehecl 
an  aggregate  ef  $157,608,960— exceeding  our  exports  by  the 
large  sum  of  $39,250,556.     This  was  to  be  paid  in  s^peeie  ; 
and,  of  course,  another  drain  upon  the  banks  was  caused. 
Here  was  one  source  of  embarrassment  to  the  banks,  arisidg 
from  a  premature  resumption.    But  a  still  more  potent  cause 
of  distress  was  the  action  of  the  Bank  of  England — lendeied 
necessary  by  the  political  relations  of  the  British  empire  and 
a  failure  of  the  corn  crops,  which  came  in  some  £6fi00fi6^ 
short — every  dollar  of  which  was  to  be  paid  in  specie  to  km 
eign  nations.     Then  came  the  troubles  with  China.    Up  te 
that  time  the  leas  and  other  Chinese  products  required  bjr 
England,  had  been  paid  for  by  an  illicit  trade  in  opiuBn,^ 
which,  through  bribery  of  the  revenue  officers  at  Canton  and 
in  various  other  ways,  had  long  been  exchanged  by  Britiak 
traders  for  teas — although  its  introduction  was  expressly  in- 
terdicted by  the  Emperor.     The  Chinese  authorities  had  ait 
length  seized  and  destroyed  an  ameunt  of  this  poisonous  an& 
eontraband  drug,  in  the  hands  of  BriUsh  subjects,  to  the  YtAim 
of  some  $15,000,000;  and  this  amount  was  now  to  be  shii^ 
ped  to  China.     Menaced   by  these  demands,  the  Bank  ef 
Sngland  was  foiced  to  curtail  her  circulation,  and  inei 
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her  iBte  of  iolecett — ^with  the  twofold  object  of  enabling  Brit- 
iih  mannfiictniers,  by  a  &li  in  the  price  of  the  raw  material, 
to  extend  their  competition  abroad,  ahd  to  counteract  the 
tendency  of  specie  to  flow  to  the  United  States — caused  by 
the  high  interest  paid  on  our  State  and  other  securities.  This 
caused  a  &11  of  American  products  in  British  markets,  in  the 
MggiegdLte  of  probably  not  less  than  $20,000,000 ;  and  the  cot- 
ton of  the  Pennsyl?ania  Bank  of  course  suffered  heavy  depre- 
ciation. British  goods  at  low  prices  likewise  flooded  our  mar- 
kets, to  be  paid  for  in  specie,  and  added  to  the  general  em- 
barrassment. Thus  surrounded  on  every  side,  her  resources 
cut  off  and  her  credit  destroyed,  the  United  States  Bank  fell 
beneath  the  pressure,  and  her  £aI1  drew  in  its  train  a  gen- 
eial  supension  of  fdl  the  Middle,  Western,  and  Southern 
States,  with  a  deran^^ement  in  business  still  greater  than  that 
of  1837. 

This  embarrassment  in  the  financial  affairs  of  the  country 
gave  the  administration  occasion  for  repeatedly  urging 
the  Independent  Treasury  system  upon  Congress.  It  was 
debated  with  great  ability  and  with  unwearied  address  by  the 
opposition  until  July,  1840 :  on  the  let  day  of  that  month  it 
passed  its  final  reading  in  the  House  by  a  vote  of  124  to  107. 
The  bill  had  already  passed  the  Senate,  and  on  the  4th  of 
July  received  the  signature  of  the  President*  and  became  a 
law. 

The  protracted  embarrassments  of  the  coimtry,  which  were 
so  easily  traced  to  the  administration,  had  aroused  universal 
attention  to  political  affairs.  The  objectionable  features  of 
the  Independent  Treasury  system,  which  had  just  been  adopt- 
ed, were  very  generally  seeui  and  the  whole  character  of  ihm 
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g^ovemroent,  its  thriftless  extravagance,  its  utter  ftiilure  te 
devise  any  relief  for  the  distress  which  weighed  down  trety 
department  of  industry,  and  the  manifest  corruption  which 
actuated  much  of  its  policy,  awakened  a  feeling  of  deter- 
mined resistance.  For  twelve  years  the  same  leading  pri»- 
ciples  had  guided  the  legislation  of  the  country,  and  our  na- 
tional experience  during  that  time  had  certainly  not  tended 
to  establish  them  very  firmly  in  the  afiections  of  the  pecb. 
pie.  The  next  Presidential  election,  thei^efore,  wasregardedi- 
as  one  of  extreme  importance :  and  the  opposition  made 
preparation  for  a  warm  and  fierce  struggle.  The  first  point 
to  be  decided  was  the  choice  of  their  candidate  for  the  Pres»> 
dency :  and,  as  different  sections  of  the  country  seemed  to 
have  preferences  for  different  men,  a  National  Convention  of 
representatives  was  called.  They  met  at  Harrisburg  Penn. 
on  the  4th  of  December,  1839.  The  members  had  been  cho- 
sen with  scrupulous  reference  to  their  soundness  of  judgment 
and  their  political  experience.  They  went  unpledged,  ex- 
cept to  give  their  votes  to  the  man  upon  whom  the  greatest 
portion  of  the  people,  in  their  opinion,  could  unite.  In  the 
ranks  of  the  opposition  were  several  men  of  high  worth  and 
deserved  reputation,  though  it  was  universally  conceded  that 
Mr.  Clat  was  by  far  the  best  qualified  for  that  high  ofike. 
But  this  was  not  the  only,  nor  in  the  existing  circumstances 
of  the  case,  the  chief  question  to  be  considered.  The  great 
aim,  at  that  time  and  in  the  critical  coudition  of  the  counir)* 
which  then  existed,  was  to  sedire  the  administration  of  the 
government  to  the  Whig  party — and  thus  to  provide  for  car* 
rying  into  practical  effect  their  long  cherished  and  vitally  im^ 
portant  principles.  They  were  thus  forced  to  seek  for  a  can* 
didate  who  would  encounter  the  least  prejudice  and  concent 
Irate  most  perfectly  the  entire  strength  of  the  opposition,    hk 
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Che  diicbaige  of  this  duty  men  of  discretion,^  of  clear  foresigbt, 
and  of  wide  and  accurate  political  information  were  required; 
and  of  Buch  was  the  Convention  mainljr  composed.  Hon. 
James  Babboub,  of  Virginia,  was  elected  President,  and  a 
plan  for  the  transaction  of  business  was  adopted  which  would 
allow  the  most  full  and  free  interchange  of  opinion,  and 
which  should  conduce  to  the  most  expedient  result.  The 
political  complexion  of  the  whole  Union  was  strictly  scanned 
and  the  personal  partialities  of  each  district  were  carefully 
ascertained  and  duly  weighed.  All  their  deliberations  were 
characterised  by  the  most.remarkaUe  harmony  and  good 
feeling  and  by  a  profound  desire  to  save  their  country  from 
the  continoation  of  the  existing  administration,  which  subdued 
all  party  and  personal  feeling,  and  made  the  Convention  one 
of  the  most  solemn  interest.  The  result  was  the  nomination 
of  General  Hab&ison,  contrary  to  the  expectations  of  the 
country  and  to  the  bitter  disappointment  of  thousands.  The 
nomination  was  received  by  the  friends  of  Mr.  Clay  in  the 
Oonvention  with  the  most  cordial  approval — though  their 
hearts  were  sorely  wounded  at  the  unlocked  for  result.  Some 
were  affected  even  to  tears :  but  not  a  voice  was  raised  in  op- 
position to  the  action  of  the  Convention  or  in  question  of  the 
pnrity  of  the  motives  of  those  who  had  given  this  direction  td 
it  A  letter  was^read,  which  Mr.  Clay  had  written  previouif 
to  the  meeting  of  the  Convention,  urging  his  friends  there  to 
throw  to  the  winds  all  feelings  of  personal  regard  for  him, 
and  to  agree  upon  that  citzen  whose  nomination  would  tend 
most  surely  to  the  rescue  of  the  country  from  the  perils  by 
which  it  was  surrounded.  ^^  Should  the  deliberations  of  the 
Convention,"  said  he,  ^Mead  them  to  the  choice  of  another 
as  the  candidate  of  the  opposition,  far  from  feeling  any  dis- 
eimtenty  the  nomination  will  have  my  best  wishes  and  recei^ 
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my  cordial  support."  The  reading  of  this  letter  aroused  ail 
the  love  and  admiration  of  that  assemblage  of  distinguished 
men.  The  loftiest  eulogiums  were  pronounced  upon  the 
name  and  public  services  of  Mr.  Clat.  Benjamin  Watkivs 
LsiGH,  while  he  declared  that  no  man  was  so  transcendenlly 
lyialified  for  the  highest  ofllce  in  the  gift  of  the  people  as  Mr* 
Clay,  acknowledged  that  the  office  could  confer  no  dignity 
or  honor  upon  him.  ^^  The  measure  of  his  fame,"  said  he^ 
^^  is  now  fully  and  ripens  for  posterity :  and  whenever  the  tomb 
sball  close  over  him,  it  will  cover  the  loftiest  intellect  and 
the  noblest  heart  this  age  has  ever  produced  or  known :"— • 
and  the  venerable  Peter  R.  Livingston,  with  simple  but 
thrilling  eloquence  exclaimed,  ^^  I  envy  Kentucky :  for  when 
he  dies  she  will  have  his  ashes !"  The  most  profound  emcK- 
tion  was  felt  throughout  the  Convention.  All  the  friends  erf" 
Mr*  Clay  were  affected  by  his  failure  to  receive  the  nomina* 
tion  at  by  a  poignant  personal  grief:  but  the  high-minded^ 
generous  letter  which  had  just  been  read,  urging  entire  ana- 
nimity  and  concert  of  action,  and  so,  nobly  laying  aside  all 
personal  considerations,  while  it  increased  their  love  and  es- 
teem for  its  distmguiflhed  author  and  their  sorrow  at  his  de- 
feat, hushed  into  perfect  acquiescence  every  feeling  of  com-^ 
plaint  or  opposition  to  the  decision  of  the  Convention.  The 
nomination  of  Gren.  Harbison  was  made  with  entire  unanimi* 
ty,  and  John  Tyler,  who  had  been  for  some  years  a  United 
States  Senator  from  Virginia,  and  a  most  ardent  and  devoted 
friend  of  Mr.  Clay,  was  selected  as  the  candidate  for  Vim 
President. 

The  action  of  the  Convention  was  received  by  the  grea% 
Whig  party  throughout  the  Union  with  disappointment  and 
sadness,  bordering  upon  anger.    The  eyes  of  the  nation  w^ra 
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mined  upon  Mr.  Clay;  and,  though  Gen.  Ruuiitov  wa» 
known  as  an  upright  statesman,  and  as  one  in  everj  way 
worthy  the  supreme  confidence  of  the  country,  it  required  alt 
the  high  reliance   of  the  Whigs  on  the  piudence,  foresight 
and  patriotism  of  the  members  of  the  nominating  Convention^ 
to  repress  their  grief  and  murmured   discontent.     But  the 
deep  feeling  of  unselfish  regard  for  the  good  of  the  country 
tad  the  profound  sense  of  the  dangers  to  which  it  was  ex- 
posed from  the  schemes  of  the  dominant  party,  which  were 
so  manifest  at  the  Harrisburg  Assembly,  were  soon  communi* 
eated  to  the  Whigs  throughout  the  Union.    A  national  Con- 
vention of  Toung  Men  to  respond  tqthe  nomination  was  soon 
after  called  at  Baltimore :  it  was  attended  by  delegates  from 
etery  part  of  the  United  States,  and  by  citizens  who  felt  a 
deep  interest  in  the  questions  at  issue,  to  the  number  of  fif- 
teen or  twenty  thousand  ;  and  its  proceediugs  weie  charac- 
terized by  a  profound,  heart-rousing  enthusiasm  then  almost 
unknown  in  political  assemblies.     From  the  date  of  this  Con- 
vention, a  feeling  of  high  confidence  and  of  resohite  determi-. 
nation  pervaded  the  Whigs,  and  urged  them  to  exertions  in 
behalf  of  their  principles  and  candidates,  well-nigh  unex- 
ampled in  party  contests.     Town,  County,  and  State  Con* 
ventions  were  held  almost  daily  until  the  time  of  electionr 
The  most  abstruse  questions  of  national  policy  were  discussed 
before  the  people,  by  the  ablest  and  most  eminent  politicians 
in  the  country :  investigation  was  made  into  every  depart- 
ment of  the  administration :  abuses   and   corruptions,  in  all 
branches  of  the  government,  were  exposed  and  denounced^ 
in  speeches,  political  pamphlets,  and  by  the  periodical  press 
throughout  the  Union :  and  an  enthusiasm  was  aroused,  per- 
rading  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  and  stimu- 
lating every  class  of  her  citizens,  never  before  equaled  bat 
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by  a  national  uprising  to  repel  the  military- invasion  of  a  fiir^ 
eign  foe.  As  in  the  memorable  Peasanfts'  War  of  Germany, 
the  revolt  of  the  "  Beggars"  of  Sweden,  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, the  demonstrations  of  the  Chartists  in  England,  and  aU 
great  contests  in  which  the  masses  of  the  people  have 
risen  up  in  determined  hostility  to  their  rulers — the  feelings 
which  animated  the  opposition  found  vent  in  emblems,  ban- 
ners, mottoes,  songs,  and  cavalcades,  which  addressed  the 
eyes  and  passions  of  the  multitude,  as  well  as  in  speecfaeli 
and  political  pamphlets,  in  which  the  appeal  was  more  di- 
rectly to  their  judgment  and  interests.  Men  who  before  had 
taken  but  slight  concern  in  the  strife  of  political  parties,  and 
who  had  carefully  shunned  its  turmoil — old  men,  who  would 
far  more  cheerfully  yield  to  brief  oppression,  than  vex  with 
unquiet  din  their  peaceful  and  declining  years — found  them- 
selves struggling,  side  by  side  with  the  youthAil  and  aspir- 
ing, for  the  triumph  of  those  principles  to  which  both  wfere 
devoted,  and  in  the  disregard  of  which  they  saw  danger  and 
^portended  ruin  to  the  land.  Conventions,  numbering  from 
ten  to  forty  thousand  persons,  were  of  frequent  occurrence  : 
some  of  the  ablest  political  essays  ever  written  in  the  coun- 
try were  printed  and  scattered  throughout  the  whole  Union  ; 
and  men  who  before  had  scarcely  thought  seriously  of  politi- 
cal principles,  sat  down  to  a  close  examination,  in  the  light 
of  reason  and  experience,  of  the  most  intricate  yet  vitally 
important  questions  of  the  currency,  banking,  and  generail 
political  economy.  Among  the  eminent  statesmen  who  took 
an  active  part  in  the  campaign,  Mr.  Clay  was  prominent* 
He  entered  into  the  canvass  with  the  utmost  ardor,  and  la^ 
bored  zealously  and  with  proud  success  to  secure  the  triumph 
of  the  principles  which  had  ruled  all  his  public  life.  The 
limitation  of  the  President  to  a  single  term  of  office ;  the 
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resiricdon  of  the  Veto  power ;  the  decrease  of  the  power  of 
the  Executire  over  the  Treasury,  and  the  limitation  of  the 
power  of  dismissal  from  office,  were  the  leading  general  re- 
forms be  desired  to  be  adopted.  The  establishment  of  a  sound 
and  uniform  currency ;  the  distribution  of  the  public  lands 
for  the  benefit  of  all  the  States ;  the  Protection  of  American 
Industry ;  more  strict  economy  in  the  expenditures  of  gov- 
ermnoBty  and  the  establishment  of  a  higher  standard  of  politl- 
eal  morality,  were  the  specific  measures  to  which  he  gave 
his  most  ardent  support.  The  result  of  a  political  contest 
conducted  on  such  principles  and  with  such  enthusiasm,  could 
scarcely  be  doubted.  General  Harrison  was  elected  to  the 
Presidency  by  receiving  234  out  of  tiie  294  electoral  votes 
that  were  cast :  and  by  the  same  vote  John  Tyler,  whose 
election  had  been  urged  upon  the  same  great  political  prin- 
ciples held  by  Grenerai  Harrison,  and  by  the  Whig  party  to 
^hom  both  looked  for  support,  was  elected  to  the  second 
office  in  the  gift  of  the  people. 

The  labors  of  Mr.  Clay  m  Congress  during  the  session  of 
1839-40  were  as  arduous  and  efficient  as  at  any  previous 
time.  The  questions  discussed  were  chiefly  those  which  had 
frequently  before  been  presented  to  Congress,  and  upon 
which  his  opinions  had  often  been  declared.  It  is  therefore 
unnecessary  for  us  here  to  trace,  in  any  detailed  form,  the 
various  occasions  upon  which  his  former  sentiments  were  re- 
peated and  urged  with  ail  his  accustomed  energy  and  elo- 
quence. The  Land  Bill  was  again  brought  up,  and  a  spirited 
debate  arose  between  Mr.  Clay  aftd  Mr.  Calhoun.  The  ex- 
penditures of  the  government;  the  appropriation  bill ;  the 
subject  of  abolition  ;  the  system  of  internal  improvements, 
and  other  topics  of  national  interest,  came  before  the  Senate 
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and  were  discussed  with  frankness  end  high  ability  by  Mr. 
Clat.  The  Independent  Treasury,  at  this  session,  also,  en- 
countered,  as  it  had  done  at  all  its  previous  stages,  his  moet 
unrelenting  hostility.  His  views  of  its  dangerous  tendency 
and  of  the  evil  it  would  inevitably  bring  upon  this  country 
are  found  expressed  at  length,  and  sustained  by  the  clearest 
reasoning,  in  the  various  speeches  which  he  pronounced  up<m 
it.  The  only  bill  before  Congress  which  involved  new  prin- 
ciples, and  upon  which  Mr.  Clay's  opinions  had  not  often 
before  been  declared,  was  that  for  the  establishment  of  a  uni- 
form system  of  Bankruptcy,  rendered  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  relief  of  the  thousands  of  enterprising  business  men 
who  had  been  ruined  by  the  speculations  into  which  they 
had  been  seduced  by  the  legislation  of  the  past  twelve  years. 
The  bill  was  reported  by  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the 
Senate,  in  the  spring  of  1840,  in  consequence  of  the  numer- 
ous petitions  which  were  presented  in  its  favor.  It  was  op- 
posed, strenuously,  by  all  the  leading  members  of  the  admin- 
istration, and  was  defeated  in  the  House  at  that  session ;  al- 
though it  had  been  carried  in  the  Senate,  by  the  powerful 
advocacy  of  Mr.  Clat,  Mr.  Webstkr,  and  other  able  Sena- 
tors of  the  opposition,  by  a  vote  of  24  to  23.  At  a  subsequent 
session,  however,  it  passed  both  Houses  and  became  a  law. 
Immediately  after  the  election  of  1840  Mr.  Clat  embraced 
the  earliest  opportunity  to  introduce  a  bill  to  repeal  the  In- 
dependent Treasury  law,  and  thus  to  commence  the  work  of 
establishing  those  great  principles  upon  which  he  had  acted 
all  his  life,  and  which  were  now  sanctioned  by  an  overwhel- 
ming majority  of  the  people*  It  was  not  of  course  acted  upon  at 
this  session. 

CoDgreas  adjourned  on  the  3d  of  Mareh^  and  on  the  4th 
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Geoeral  Habbibov  was  inaugurated  President  of  the  Unitod 
States.  His  election  had  been  hailed  by  the  Whigs  of  the 
Union  as  the  consummation  of  their  most  ardent  hopes, 
and  strong  confidence  was  entertained  that  the  administra- 
tion of  the  government  would  be  brought  back  to  the  purity 
and  soond  principles  by  which  it  had  been  marked  up  to  the 
time  of  the  electioo  of  Oen  Jackson.  A  most  able  Cabinet 
was  summoned  to  aid  the  President  in  the  discharge  of  his 
nMMt  aidoons  and  responsible  duties,  and  by  their  advice,  a 
pioclamation  was  issued  on  the  18th  of  March,  convening 
Congress  in  extra  session  on  the  last  Monday  in  May* 

On  the  4tik  of  April  General  Harbison  died ;  and  the  ifews 
of  his  decease  fell  upon  the  country  with  appalling  weight* 
The  Presidential  chair  had  never  before  been  thus  vacated, 
but  strong  confidence  was  felt  that  the  constitutional  provision 
for  such  an  emergency  would  carry  the  country  safely  through 
the  crisis  which,  to  governments  based  upon  different  princi* 
pies  from  ours,  so  often  proves  the  source  of  commotion  and 
civil  war.  Mr.  Tyler  of  course  succeeded  to  the  Presidency  i 
and,  as  he  was  believed  to  be  an  ardent  and  upright  supporter 
of  the  leading  measures  of  the  great  party  which  had  placed 
him  in  power,  and  as  he  retained  the  constitutional  advisers 
by  whom  President  Harrison  had  surrounded  himself,  the 
popular  party  felt  that  their  principles  were  reasonably  safe 
in  his  hands,  and  that,  although  they  had  lost  that  great 
moral  strength  which  General  Harrison  brought  to  the  ad- 
ministration, the  prominent  political  measures,  to  which  he 
waa  known  to  be  attached,  would  yet  be  carried  into  full  and 
immediate  effect.  Congress  met  in  extra  session  on  the  last 
Monday  in  May,  1841,  and  the  message  of  the  acting  Presi- 
dmt  eaBtained  nothing  that  oould  reasonably  excite  distmsii 
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A  bill  repealing  the  Independent  Treasury  law  foon  paised 
both  Houses,  and  was  allowed  to  become  a  law  by  the  exeov- 
tive.  The  next  step  in  the  returning  path  was  to  procure  the 
incorporation  of  a  United  States  Bank,  which  should  regulate 
exchanges  and  control  the  cunency.  A  plan  for  such  att 
institution  as  was  deemed  necessary  was  reported  in  the  Sen* 
ate  by  Mr.  Clay,  he  having  been  appointed  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee.  It  passed  both  Houses,  but  was  ie>» 
turned,  to  the  surprise  and  alarm  of  the  administration  l>art]r, 
with  the  objections  of  the  Executive.  Mr.  Tyler  avemd 
that  he  could  not  conscientiously  sign  a  bill  which  proposed 
to  give  the  Bank  the  power  of  discount — as  such  a  po#er  was 
liaMe  to  abuse,  and  he  did  not  deem  it  constitutional.  The 
veto  message  was  received  with  sorrow  in  the  Senate,  and 
was  discussed  by  Mr.  Clay  in  a  strain  of  lofty  eloquence  sel- 
dom equaled  even  by  himself.  Another  bill  was  then  fram- 
ed, with  strict  reference  to  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Tylkb,  in 
close  accordance  with  his  suggestions,  and  intended  to  obvi- 
ate all  his  scruples,  as  expressed  both  in  his  public  message 
and  in  private  conference*  This,  after  considerable  diaclia* 
sion,  also  passed  both  Houses  and  was  sent  to  the  acting 
President  for  his  signature.  As  it  was,  in  point  of  fact,  hit 
own  bill — ^framed  according  to  his  dictation — his  approval 
was  confidently  expected.  But  evil  couipsellors,  ^^  unknown 
to  the  Constitution,"  had  been  at  work,  and  had  infused  into 
his  mind  jealousies  and  apprehensions  which  made  the  whole 
matter  one  of  passion  to  himself,  in  which  considerations  of 
the  country's  good  and  of  his  own  plighted  faith  were  allowed 
no  weight.  He  refused  to  sign  the  bill.  This  message  was 
received  in  Congress  with  indignant  eloquence.  Mr.  ChJki 
had  no  hesitation  in  denouncing  the  exercise  of  the  Velb 
power  in  this  case,  as  he  had  done  in  thieit  of  Oen.  JAcnMr^ 
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at  ao  ahwarrftnUble  exteaiioa  of  executiye  power,  and  a« 
kflfle  to  the  liberties  and  prosperity  of  the  nation.  The 
Minbesi  of  the  Cabinet,  with  the  solitary  exception  of  Mr. 

resigned  their  places,  and  a  deep  feeling  of  indig- 

manifest  throughout  the  country. 


.  The  anbaeqnent  events  •ore  of  so  recent  occurrence  as  lo 

pBOoIode  the  propriety  of  detailed  exposition;    A  Land  Bill, 

tened  in  strict  accordance  with  the  principles  of  Mr.  Clat, 

•ad  urged  by  his  eloquent  support,  passed  both  Houses  and 

beenriR  a  law.    According  to  its  provisions,  however,  distri* 

hntum  was  to  cease  whenever  the  average  rate  of  duties  on 

isspoits  flhonld  exceed  20  per  cent.    The  Bankrupt  bill  was 

■atmed  and  passed,  and  a  revision  of  the  Tariff,  rendered 

lecessary  by  the  ^expiration  of  the  Compromise  Act,  was  fln- 

dsrtaken.    Notwithstanding  the  extreme  embarra^stnent  in 

which  the  subject  was  involved,  a  provisional  bill  was  finally 

agreed  upon,  to  meet  the  pressing  exigency  of  the  occasion, 

suspending  the  operation  of  the   Distribution  Bill  for  one 

month,  in  consequence  of  a  lack  of  funds  in  the  Treasury, 

and  a  desire,  on  the  part  of  Congress,  to  give  the  subject  a 

more  mature  consideration,  before  erecting  a  permanent 

Tariff.     This  bill  also  encountered  the  executive  veto  :  and 

with  it  perished  all  hope  of  unked,  efficient  action  in  carrying 

out  those  great  principles  which  before  had  been  cherished 

by  Mr.  Tyler,  in  common  with  the  Whigs. 

On  the  3l8t  of  March,  1842,  in  pursuance  of  a  design  ht? 
had  long  before  entertained,  Mr.  Clat  resigned  his  sc  at  in 
tlie  Senate  of  the  United  States.  Considerations  of  public 
duty  had  alone  prevented  him  from  doing  this  before  :  and  in 
retiring  at  that  time  from  the  noble  theatre  in  which  he  had 
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won  such  lofty  fame  and  acted  so  prond  a  part,  to  the  qniel 
ihades  of  priyate  life,  he  merely  followed  an  intention  which 
he  had  long  and  anxiously  cherished.  The  scene  which  at* 
tended  his  resignation  was  one  of  deep  interest.  The  Senate 
Chamber  was  densely  filled :  all  present — those  Senators  who 
had  always  been  his  warm  and  steady  friends,  and  those  with 
whom  he  had  rarely  or  never  acted* — ^manifested  the  profound- 
est  regard  for  his  character  and  high  abilities,  and  expressed* 
the  sincerest  regret  at  his  withdrawal  from  their  midst.  The 
address  in  which  he  bade  them  farewell,  is  marked  by  all  Urn 
generous  frankness  and  the  deep  feeling  which  are  promK 
nent  traits  of  his  personal  character.  Since  his  retirement  to 
his  home  at  Ashland,  he  has  frequently  met  his  fellow-citi* 
sens  at  public  festivals  given  in  his  honor,  and  has  alwayi 
frankly  avowed  his  political  opinions  and  spread  before  them 
the  leading  principles  by  which  his  whole  public  career  has 
been  guided.  More  enthusiastic  receptions  have  recently  beea 
accorded  to  him  at  Lexington,  in  Kentucky,  at  Dayton,  Ohio, 
and  other  places,  than  have  often  been  granted  to  the  rooti 
renowned  men  of  the  earth ;  and  the  demonstrations  of  popii« 
lar  favor  have  been  most  marked  and  universal.  By  convex* 
tions  in  several  of  the  States  of  the  Union  he  has  been  nomi* 
Dated  as  the  candidate  of  the  great  party  with  which  he  has 
always  acted,  for  the  Presidency  in  1844.  He  receives  thea* 
public  honors  with  dignity  and  gratitude — never  shrinking 
from  a  declaration  of  all  his  principles,  and  courting  the  most 
rigid  investigation  into  all  the  various  actions  of  his  extended 
public  life.  In  the  peaceful  retirement  of  a  happy  home,  he 
finds  a  welcome  refuge  from  the  cares  and  weighty  responsi- 
bilities which  have  rested  upon  him  for  more  than  forty  yean 
of  service  to  his  country,  offered  in  integrity,  and  dischaiged 
with  an  ability  equaled  by  that  of  few  statesmen  in  any  age. 
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We  have  thus  recorded  the  prominent  public  services  of 
Ukvrt  CxaAjLj  with  an  historical  sketch  of  his  country,  just 
soflBcieot  to  render  them  intelligible.     His  personal  biogra- 
phy has  been  leil  untouched  :  but  it  will  readily  be  seen  that 
those  noUe  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  which  have  made  so 
glorious  his  public  life,  must  have  invested  his  domestic  rela- 
tions with  the  highest  charms.     He  bears  about  him  that 
soiest  mark  of  greatness,  the  power  of  being  ^^  great  in  little 
things :"  of  lending  to  the  most  common  incidents  of  life  a 
dignity  which  stamps  them  with  the  heroism  of  his  personal 
character.    In  public  life,  he  is  the  greatest  statesman  of  his 
age.     His  eloquence,  with  which  the  nation  is  most  familiar, 
is  in  ftct  one  of  the  slightest  elements  of  his  fame  :  in  a  deep- 
er sooiee  than  this,  resistless  as  it  is,  must  be  sought  the  secret 
of  that  power  which  has  rested  the  nation  upon  his  arm  and 
interwoven   his  principles  with  the  very  framework  of  her 
policy.     All  the  impulses  of  his  heart — the  instincts  of  his 
nature — are  those  of  a  statesman.     No  crisis,  however  sudden 
or  fearful,   surprises  or  disarms  him.     In  the  most  perilous 
emergencies,  when  upon  the  counsel  or  decision  of  an  hour 
hangs  the  fate  of  his  country  for  years,  his  lofty  mind  moves 
with  the  same  undaunted  strength  as  in  the  most  trivial  con- 
oems.     In  the  beautiful  words  of  Wordsworth,  we  may 
defcribe  him  as  one, 

**  Whose  powers  shed  r^nd  him  in  the  eommon  strife. 
Or  mild  concenwrt  ^^  ordinary  life, 
A  constant  inflaence,  a  peculiar  grace ; 
Bat  who,  if  called  upon  to  face 
Some  awfnl  moment,  to  which  heaven  has  joined 
Great  iasnes,  good  or  bad,  for  human  kind, 
b  happy  as  m|aver— is  attired 
With  sadden  brightness,  like  a  man  inspired  ; 
And  through  the  heat  of  conflict  keeps  the  law 
Jn  calansM  made,  and  stct  what  he  fbresaw.* 
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In  all  his  public  life  Mr.  Clay  has  evinced  a  firm  reliance 
upon  great  and  enduring  principles ;  and  in  this,  perhaps,  may 
be  found  one  chief  secret  of  his  power  and  foresight.    A  fun- 
damental truth  is  always  stronger  than  any  man ;  and  by 
building  faith  and  firm  reliance  upon  it  the  man  shall  receive 
a  portion  of  its  strength,  and  see,  through  the  mists  of  the 
hour,  the  future  to  which  it  leads.     The  confidence  of  Mr. 
Clay  in  the  leading  political  principles  which  have  forined 
the  rule  of  all  his  long  puhlic  life,  has  sprung  from  a  firm 
faith  in  their  permanent  truth,  and  not  from  that  blind  devo* 
tion  to  a  rule,  merely  because  it  is  abstract,  .which  belongs, 
sometimes,  to  men  who  have  something  of  greatness  in  them, 
but  who  lack  the  essential  wisdom  to  profit  by  experience. 
Though  firm  in  maintaining  the  rights  of  each  portion  of  the 
State,  he  never  allows  a  passionate  and  blind  defence  of  them 
to  plunge  the  whole  into  disaster  and  ruin.     He  feels  that  the 
principles  on  which  our  government  is  based,  have  a  hi^ 
worth — not  only  of  themselves,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  super- 
structure of  happiness  and  glory  we  have  erected  upon  them ; 
and  the  safety  of  this  he  is  not  willing  to  peril  in  their  fruit* 
less  defence.    He  has  none  of  the  zeal  of  that  ignorant  wor- 
shiper who  dug  beneath  the  rpins  of  the  Ephesian  temple  for 
the  fuel  on  which  it  rested,  to  feed  the  flame  upon  its  altarsi 
Though  he  has  ever  proved  himself  a  zealous  defender  of  the 
rights  of  man,  in  all  countries  and  conditions,  he  never  seeks 
the  destruction  of  established  order,  regardless  of  the  happi- 
ness of  those  most  nearly  concerned  ;  nor  even  in  the  asset- 
tion  of  Right  would  he  deem  it  well  to  trample,  with  nithless 
violence,  upon  all  the  institutions  which  might  stand  in  his 
way,  and  rush  headlong  to  the  end,  like  |he  cannon  ball, 

**  Shattering  that  it  may  reach,  and  rfiatterinf  what  h  reaohea.** 
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His  democratic  principles,  thereforei  ardent  and  spontanea 
ops  as  they  are,  are  tempered  by  a  deep  reverence  for  the 
permanent  reason  of  the  State,  and  a  profound  regard  for  the 
well-being  of  his  fellows.  All  his  aspirations  are  to  build  up, 
aol  to  tear  down — to  create,  not  to  destroy.  All  the  safe- 
gaards,  then,  which  the  sound  wisdom  of  the  people,  tri- 
omphing  and  establishing  a  law  over  that  of  transient  im- 
pnlse,  has  thrown  about  individual  rights,  he  reverences, 
tad,  so  long  as  they  seem  to  be  needed,  seeks  to  preserve. 
Like  ScHUj^E&'s  Wallenstein,  while  he  knows  that  the  flight 
of  destruction  is  straight  and  swift,  he  feels  that, 


M 


the  road  the  human  beinf  traTeb, 


Tlwt  on  which  BLsituro  c9meB  and  goes,  both  foUow 
Tlie  nwefa  coone,  the  valley's  playful  windinga, 
Carres  round  the  cornfield  and  the  bill  of  vines. 
Honoring  the  holy  bounds  of  property."  * 

llr.  Clat  has  always  been  the  proud  champion  of  that 
political  party  which  maintains  the  true  purpose  of  civil  gov- 
ernment to  be,  not  merely  the  prevention  of  Wrong,  but  the 
establishment  of  Right, — not  merely  to  define  and  punish 
offences,  but  to  confer  blessings  and  secure  the  highest  good 
to  those  who  live  beneath  its  benignant  sway.  His  public  life 
has  been  consecrated  to  the  development  of  this  great  princi- 
ple ;  and  if  his  efforts  seem  not  yet  to  have  been  attended 
with  full  success,  they  have  been  oftentimes  of  saving  service 
to  the  country  ;  and  the  eye  of  Hope  sees  in  them  the  germ 
of  a  power  which  shall  yet  work  itself  free  from  all  crushing 
ealamity,  and  accomplish  the  great  end  for  which  it  was  first 
put  forth.    He  is  one  of  those  great  men  whose  influence,  even 
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when  unseen  and  despised,  is  potent  and  controlling.     The 

spirit  of  his  life  has  wrought  even  more  than  his  active  efforts; 
and,  far  more  than  any  other  statesman  among  us,  he  UA 

thus  given  strength  to  those  principles  of  public  policy  whicfa 
alone  conduct  nations  to  the  height  of  prosperity.  The  value 
of  his  public  services  can  only  be  worthily  set  forth  whea 
candor  shall  have  made  a  faithful  record  of  his  life  and  hit 
acts :  and  just  in  proportion  as  that  record  is  incomplete,  will 
this  great  friend  of  mankind  be  defrauded  of  honor.  It  were 
rash  and  unwise  to  ask  that  his  own  age  should  rightly  esteem 
and  fully  reward  them.  But,  as  in  the  old  religion  the  light- 
ning made  sacred  the  object  upon  which  it  fell,  so  even  now 
does  Death  hallow  the  victim  whom  he  strikes.  Future 
generations  will  not  lose  sight  of  his  worth  :  those  words  of 
wisdom  which,  uttered  by  his  living  voice,  fall  too  unheeded 
upon  our  hearts,  shall  come  from  his  tomb  with  power  as 
from  a  holy  place  :  for  ^^  such  is  the  power  of  dispensing 
blessings,  which  Providence  has  attached  to  the  truly  great 
and  good,  that  they  cannot  even  die  without  advantage  to 
their  fellow  creatures ;  for  death  consecrates  their  example ; 
and  the  wisdom,  which  might  have  been  slighted  ai  the 
council-table,  becomes  oracular  from  the  shrine." 
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SPEECHES 


OF 


HENRY      CLAY 


ON  THE  LINE  OF  THE  P^RDmO. 

br  TBB  Sevatb  of  thb  United  States,  December  25,  18 10* 

CTb  icgioB  known  as  FLomxDA,  though  ditcoTerpd  by  Sebastian  Cabot,  an'  Enf 
fA  nangmUar,  waa  Aut  fonnally  taken  poeseaBion  of  by  Ponce  de  Leon,  a  Spaniard, 
in  behalf  of  the  Spanish  crown,  and  was  thence  deemed  a  poflBoeaion  of  that  crown 
A  tolony  of  French  Protestants,  who  settled  it  in  1562,  were  overpowered  and  mn> 
faed  by  a  flpaniah  force  in  166S,  in  which  year  a  Spanish  colony  was  planted  at  St. 
AflCn-iPT  By  the  Treaty  of  Ryswick,  in  1763,  Florida  was  ceded  to  England, 
bat  realored  to  Spain  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  in  1783.  It  remained  a  Spanish  poa- 
■easoo  down  to  ita  cession  to  the  United  States,  for  $5,000,000,  in  1819.  LouiiiAif  a, 
<m  the  other  hand— that  is,  the  River  Mississippi— was  first  discovered  by  the 
French,  in  IM^  and  a  settlement  made  by  them  in  1609.  It  was  ceded  to  Spain  in 
1783»  reatored  to  France  in  1800,  and  purchased  of  Bonaparte,  by  the  United 
States,  in  1808,  for  the  sum  of  $16,000,000.  And  now  a  serious  question  soon  arose 
as  to  the  Boundary  between  the  two  Territories— Spain  claiming  that  Florida  ex* 
leaded  to  the  Mississippi,  embracing  all  the  then  wilderness  which  now  forms  the 
States  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi ;  while  our  Government  claimed  that  Louisiana 
extended  east  to  the  Perdido,  a  small  river  running  South  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
abont  80  miles  east  of  Mobile,  150  east  of  New-Orleans  and  20  west  of  Pensacola. 
I*l«aident  MAoisoir  solved  the  dispute  in  1810  by  taking  possession  of  Baton  Ronga 
Mobile,  and  extending  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  to  the  Perdido 
act  was  assailed  in  Congress  by  the  Federal  Members,  especially  by  OurxBr 
Hoasrr,  an  eminent  Senator  from  Delaware,  who  regarded  it  as  an  unjnsti* 
tkMt  and  offensiTe  demonstration  against  Spain,  then  putting  forth  all  her  ener> 
9(So  im  lesistance  to  the  treacherous  usurpation  and  overwhelming  force  of  Bon»* 
pwta.  Mr.  Cult  replied  in  defence  of  Mr.  Madison^s  course  in  the  following 
fljpeecb,  deaonatntinf  that  the  Perdido  was  the  true  boundary  between  the  tw«r 
Tcnkoiifii^  tad  aoooidhgly  h  has  since  lemuaed  the  western  limit  of  Florid 
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It  would  have  gratified  me  if  some  other  gentleman  had  under- 
taken to  reply  to  the  ingenious  argument  which  you  have  just  heard. 
(Speech  of  Mr.  Horsey.)  But  not  perceiving  any  one  disposed  to 
do  80,  a  sense  of  duty  obliges  me,  though  very  unwell,  to  claim 
jrour  indulgence,  whilst  I  offer  my  sentiments  on  this  subject,  m 
interesting  to  the  Union  at  large,  but  especially  to  the  Western  portioB 
of  it.  Allow  me,  sir,  to  express  my  admiration  at  the  more  than 
Aristidean  justice,  which  in  a  question  of  Territorial  title,  between 
the  United  States  and  a  foreign  nation,  induces  certain  gentlemen  to 
espouse  the  pretensions  of  the  foreign  nation.  Doubtless,  in  any 
future  negotiations,  she  will  have  too  much  magnanimity  to  avail 
herself  of  these  spontaneous  concessions  in  her  favor,  made  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  in  a  question  like  the  present,  gen-^ 
tlemen,  even  on  the  same  side,  would  have  diflerent  views,  and 
although  arriving  at  a  conmion  conclusion,  would  do  so  by  various 
arguments.  And  hence  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Vermont 
entertains  doubt  with  regard  to  our  title  against  Spain,  whilst  he  feele 
entirely  satisfied  of  it  against  France.  Believing,  as  I  do,  that  our 
title  against  both  powers  is  indisputable,  \mder  the  treaty  oi  St.  Ude- 
fonso,  between  Spain  and  France,  and  the  treaty  between  the  French 
Bepublic  and  the  United  States,  I  shall  not  inquire  into  the  treachery^ 
by  which  the  king  of  Spain  is  alledged  to  have  lost  his  crown ;  nor 
shall  I  stop  to  discuss  the  question  involved  in  the  overthrow  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy,  and  how  far  the  power  of  Spain  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered as  merged  in  that  of  France.  I  shall  leave  the  honorable 
gentleman  from  Delaware  to  mourn  over  the  fortunes  of  the  hlUn 
Charles.  I  have  no  commiseration  for  princes.  My  sympatluee 
are  reserved  for  the  great  mass  of  mankind,  and  I  own  that  the 
people  of  Spain  have  them  most  sincerely. 

I  will  adopt  the  course  suggested  by  the  nature  of  the  subject 
and  pursued  by  other  gentlemen,  of  examining  into  our  title  to  the 
country  lying  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Rio  Perdido,  (whidu 
to  avoid  circumlocution,  I  will  call  West  Florida,  although  it  is  not 
the  whole  of  it,)  and  the  propriety  of  the  recent  measures  taken  fifT. 
the  occupation  of  that  territory.  Oinr  title,  then,  depends,  first,  npam 
the  limits  of  the  province,  or  colony  of  Louisiana,  and  secondlf^ 
upon  a  jmit  exposition  of  the  treaties  before  mentioned. 
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On  this  oocaikm  it  is  only  neceasary  to  fix  the  eastern  bonndMj. 
In  order  to  ascertain  this,  it  will  be  proper  to  take  a  cursory  view  ot 
the  aettlement  <^  the  country,  because  the  basis  of  European  title  to 
colonies  in  America,  is  prior  discovery,  or  prior  occupancy.  !■ 
1682,  La  Salle  migrated  from  Canada,  then  owned  by  France,  de- 
scended the  Mississippi,  and  named  the  country  which  it  waten, 
Louisiana.  About  1698,  D'Iberville  discovered  by  sea  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi,  established  a  colony  at  the  Isle  Dauphine,  or 
Massacre,  which  lies  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay  of  Mobile,  and  one  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Mobile,  and  was  appointed  by  France,  Govern- 
or <^  the  country.  In  the  year  1717,  the  fiunous  West  India  Com* 
pany  sent  inhabitants  to  the  Isle  Dauphine,  and  found  some  of  thoae 
who  had  been  settled  there  under  the  auspices  of  D'lberville.  About 
the  same  period,  Biloxi,  near  the  Pascagoula,  was  settled.  In  1719, 
the  city  of  New  Orleans  was  laid  oflT,  and  the  seat  of  government  of 
I/^igianm  uns  established  there ;  and  in  1736,  the  French  erected  a 
fortaon  the  Tombigbee.  These  facts  prove  that  France  had  the 
actual  possession  of  the  country  as  far  east  as  the  Mobile  at  least. 
But  the  great  1  jistrument  which  ascertains,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  the' 
country  in  question  is  comprehended  within  the  limits  of  Louisiana, 
is  one  of  the  most  authentic  and  solemn  character  which  the  archives 
of  a  nation  can  furnish ;  I  mean  the  patent  granted  in  1712  by  Lotus 
XIV.  to  Crozat. 

"  FoHTAiirBUCAU,  September  14,  ITU. 

**  LouM,  By  Aegraa  cf  God,  Ifc. 

**  The  can  we  have  always  had  to  procure  the  welfare  and  advantage  of  qnr  sob- 
jectB,  hayms  iadnced  us,  &c.  to  seek  for  all  possible  opportunities  of  enlarging  tad 
extending  ttut  trade  of  our  American  colonies,  we  did,  in  the  year  1683,  give  oar 
Olden  to  ondertake  a  discovery  of  the  countries  and  lands  which  are  situated  in  the 
■ordiera  put  of  America,  between  New  France  and  New  Mexico ;  and  the  Sienr  im 
h,  SaUe,  to  whom  we  committed  that  enterprise,  having  had  success  enough  to  ooa- 
finn  a  belief  that  a  communication  might  be  settled /rom  New  fVance  to  the  (hif^ 
Mtaieo,  by  means  of  large  rivers,  this  obliged  us,  immediately  after  the  peace  M 
KyBwick,  to  give  orders  for  establishmg  a  colony  there,  and  maintaining  a  garrison, 
wkltk  has  kg/t  and  mre$ervedthepouemon  we  had  taken  in  the  verg  year  16^,  of  the 
lands,  coasts,  and  islands  which  arc  situated  in  the  Qvlfqf  Mexico  between  Carolina 
am  tkf  eoii,  and  Old  and  New  Mexico  on  the  west.  But  a  new  war  having  broke 
ont  in  Europe  shortly  aAer,  there  was  no  possibility,  till  now,  of  reaping  from  thai 
Ctdomg  the  advanta^  that  might  have  been  expected  from  thence,  A^c.  And 
wfaereai,  iroon  the  infonnation  we  have  received  concerning  the  disposition  and 
attnation  of  the  said  countries,  known  at  pretent  bf  the  name  of  the  Province  cf  Lofid^ 
ime,  we  are  of  opinion,  that,  there  may  be  established  therein  consideraple  com- 
flMiee,  Am.  we  have  resolved  to  grant  the  commerce  of  the  country  of  Louisiana  to 
the  Sleur  Anthony  Crozat,  ice.  For  these  reasons.  &c.,  we,  by  these  presenti, 
■gaed  by  onr  hand,  have  appointed  and  do  appoint  the  said  Sieur  Crozat,  to  camr 
OB  a  trade  in  aO  the  lands  possessed  by  us,  and  bounded  by  New  Mexico  and  by  1m 
I— A  ef  ^  Bnglith  of  Carolina,  all  the  establishments,  ports,  havens,  rivers,  and 
pfiaeipalhr  the  port  and  haven  of  the  Isle  Dauphine,  heretofore  called  Massacre ;  tkm 
mrer  of  fll.  Lmda,  with  the  river  St.  Philip,  heretofore  called  theMJasonn,  UMlal 
8t  JeniM,  Imecma  oaOed  Oaabiche,  mth  aU  the  coQBtrieiS  ten^ 
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Pilhin  laid,  aod  tke  liTen  whkh  fall  diieedy  or  indiieotly  into  tibat  put  cf  A* 
DTer  St.  Louis. 

^ "  'Hu  ArticUs. — 1.  Our  pleasure  is,  that  all  the  aforesaid  lands,  countries,  streaniL 
men,  and  islands  be,  and  remain  comprised  under  the  name  cf  the  governments 
i^#iMStaiM»,  which  sball  be  dependent  upon  the  general  government  ol  New  Fnaoa* 
t»  which  It  is  subordinate :  and  further,  that  all  the  lands  which  we  possess  from  llie 
HinoiB,  be  united,  dec.  to  the  general  government  of  New  France,  and  become  piit 
thereof,  &c." 

According  to  this  document,  in  describing  the  province,  or  colony 
of  Louisiana,  it  is  declared  to  be  bounded  by  Carolina  on  the  eaflt, 
and  Old  and  New-Mexico  on  the  west.  Under  this  high  recorded 
evidence,  it  might  be  insisted  that  we  have  a  fair  claim  to  East  as  well 
as  West  Florida,  against  France  at  least,  unless  she  has  by  some 
Convention,  or  other  obligatory  act,  restricted  the  eastern  limit  of  the 
pcovince.  It  has,  indeed,  been  asserted  that  by  a  treaty  between 
France  and  Spain,  concluded  in  the  year.  1719,  the  Perdido  was  ex- 
pressly stipulated  to  be  the  boundary  between  their  respective  proy- 
inces  of  Florida  on  the  east,  and  Louisiana  on  the  west^  but  ai  I 
have  been  unable  to  find  any  such  treaty,  I  am  induced  to  doubt  iti 
existence. 


About  the  same  period,  to  wit :  towards  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  when  France  settled  the  Isle  Dauphine  aQd  the  Mo* 
bile,  Spain  erected  a  fort  at  Pensacola.  But  Spain  never  pushed  her 
actual  settlements  or  conquests  farther  west  than  the  bay  of  Pen- 
sacola, whibt  those  of  the  French  were  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
Mobile.  Between  these  two  points,  a  space  of  about  thirteen  or 
fiwrteen  leagues,  neither  nation  had  the  exclusive  possession.  The 
Rio  Perdido,  forming  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  discharges  itself 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  between  the  Mobile  and  Pensacola,  and, 
being  a  natural  and  the  most  notorious  object  between  them,  pre- 
sented itself  as  a  suitable  boundary  between  the  possessions  of  tte 
two  nations.  It  accordingly  appears  very  early  to  have  been  adopleil 
m  the  boundary  by  tacit,  if  not  expressed,  consent.  The  an- 
cient historians,  therefore,  of  the  country,  so  represent  it.  Dn? 
pratz,  one  of  the  most  accurate  historians  of  the  time,  in  point  of 
fiiet  and  detail,  whose  work  was  published  as  early  as  1758,  describet 
the  coast  as  being  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Rio  Perdido.  In  traih| 
sir,  no  European  nation  whatever,  except  France,  ever  occupied  a^q^ 
porticmof  West  Florida,  prior  to  her  cession  of  it  to  England  in  U&L 
The  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  do  not,  indeed,  strongly  controveiiti 
if  they  do  Viet  expresdy  admit,  that  Louisiana,  as  held  l^flie  IVendb 
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SDtorkr  to  ber  ceasioiw  of  it  in  1762,  extended  to  the  Perdido.  Tie 
only  obaenration  made  by  the  gentleman  from  Delaware  to  the  cob» 
tniy,  to  wit,  that  the  Island  of  New  Orleans  being  particaliffly 
mentioned,  could  not,  for  that  reason,  constitute  a  part  of  Louisiana, 
it  sufloepliUe  of  a  very  satisfactory  answer.  That  island  was  ex* 
eepled  out  of  the  grant  to  England,  and  was  the  only  part  of  the 
pioyiaoe  east  of  the  river  that  was  so  excepted.  It  formed  in  itself 
one  of  the  most  prominent  and  important  objects  of  the  cession  to 
8fmB  anginaUy,  and  was  transferred  to  her  with  ^e  portion  of  the 
fTOTiuce  west  of  the  Mississippi.  It  might  with  equal  propriety  ^ 
wgdi  that  St  Augustine  is  not  in  East  Florida,  because  St.  Augus- 
tine  is  expresdy  mentioned  by  Spain  in  her  cession  of  that  provinee 
lo  Eng^aiKL  From  this  view  of  the  subject,  I  think  it  results  that 
the  proTiiioe  of  Louisiana  comprised  West  Florida  previous  to  the 
1708. 


What  was  done  with  it  at  this  epoch  ?  By  a  secret  Convention,  ef 
(he  dd  of  November  of  that  year,  France  ceded  the  country  lying  west 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  Island  of  New  Orleans,  to  Spain ;  and  by  a 
contemporaneous  act,  the  articles  preliminary  to  the  definitive  treaty 
of  1763,  she  transferred  West  Florida  to  England.  Thus,  at  the  same . 
Instant  of  time,  she  alienated  the  whole  province.  Posterior  to  this 
grant,  Great  Britain  having  also  acquired  from  Spain  her  possessions 
east  of  the  Mississippi,  erected  the  country  into  two  provinces,  East 
and  West  Florida.  In  this  state  of  things  it  continued  until  the  peaee 
if  1783,  when  Great  Britain,  in  consequence  of  the  events  of  the  war, 
sorendered  the  country  to  Spain,  who  for  the  fast  time  came  into 
actual  ponession  of  West  Florida.  Well,  sir,  how  does  she  dispose 
of  it  ?  She  re-annexes  it  to  the  residue  of  Louisiana — extends  iUtt 
jurisdiction  of  that  government  to  it,  and  subjects  the  Governors,  or 
Oonmiandants,  of  the  district  of  Baton  Rouge,  Feliciana,  Mobile,  and 
Fensacola,  to  the  authority  of  the  Governor  of  Louisiana,  residing  at 
New  Orieans ;  while  the  Governor  of  East  Florida  is  placed  wholly 
without  his  control,  and  is  made  amenable  directly  to  the  Governor 
of  the  Havana.  Indeed,  sir,  I  have  been  credibly  informed  that  all 
die  oonoeasions,  or  grants  of  land,  made  in  West  Florida,  under  the 
anthority  of  Spain,  run  in  the  name  of  the  Government  of  Jjntisiana^ 
Too  cannot  have  forgotten  that,  about  the  period  when  we  took  pos- 
9&mkfa  of  New  Orleans,  under  the  Treaty  of  cession  from  France, 
Iko  wholo  conntiy  lesoonded  with  the  nefiurious  speculations  whioti 
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were  alledged  to  be  making  in  that  City  with  the  conniyance,  if  not 
actual  participation,  of  the  Spanish  authorities,  by  the  procurement  of 
surreptitious  grants  of  land,  particularly  in  the  district  of  Feliciana. 
West  Florida,  then,  not  only  as  France  had  held  it,  but  as  it  was  in 
the  hands  of  Spain,  made  a  part  of  the  Proyince  of  Louisiana ;  la 
much  so  as  the  jurisdiction  or  district  of  Baton  Rouge  constituted  a 
part  of  West  Florida. 

What,  then,  isihe  true  construction  of  the  Treaties  of  St.  ndefonao, 
and  of  April,  lou3,  whence  our  title  is  derived  ?  If  any  ambiga- 
ity  exist  in  a  grant,  the  interpretation  most  favorable  to  the  grantee 
is  preferred.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  grantor  to  express  himaelf 
in  plain  and  intelligible  terms.  This  is  the  doctrine,  not  of  Coke 
only,  (whose  dicta,  I  admit,  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  question,)  hdi 
of  the  code  of  universal  law.  The  doctrine  is  entitled  to  augmented 
force,  when  a  clause  only  of  the  instrument  is  exhibited,  in  which 
clause  the  ambiguity  lurks,  and  the  residue  of  the  instrument  is  kept 
back  by  the  grantor.  The  entire  Convention  of  1762,  by  whidi 
France  transferred  Louisiana  to  Spain,  is  concealed,  and  the  whole 
of  the  Treaty  of  St.  Ildefonso,  except  a  solitary  clause.  We  are  thns 
deprived  of  the  aid  which  a  full  view  of  both  of  those  instrumenta 
would  afford.  But  we  have  no  occasion  to  resort  to  any  rules  of 
construction,  however  reasonable  in  themselves,  to  establish  our  title. 
A  competent  knowledge  of  the  facts  connected  with  the  case,  and  a 
candid  appeal  to  the  Treaties,  are  alone  sufficient  to  manifisstomr 
right.  The  negotiators  of  the  Treaty  of  1803  having  signed,  with 
the  same  ceremony,  two  copies,  one  in  English  and  the  other  in  the 
French  language,  it  has  been  contended  that  in  the  English  yersioii^ 
the  term  '^  cede"  has  been  erroneously  used  instead  of  '^  retrocede^'' 
which  is  the  expression  in  the  French  copy.  And  it  is  argued  that 
we  are  bound  by  the  phraseology  of  the  French  copy,  because  it  is 
declared  that  the  Treaty  was  agreed  to  in  that  language.  It  would 
not  be  very  unfiedr  to  inquire  if  this  is  not  like  the  common  case  in 
private  life,  where  individuals  enter  int6  a  contract,  of  which  eaeK 
party  retains  a  copy,  duly  executed.  In  such  case,  neither  has  tha 
preference.  We  might  as  well  say  to  France,  we  will  cling  by  the 
English  copy,  as  she  could  insist  upon  an  adherence  to  the  French 
copy ;  and  if  she  urged  ignorance  on  the  part  of  M.  Marbois,  besf 
negotiator,  of  our  language,  we  might  with  equal  propriety  plead 
ignonnce  on* the  part  of  our  n^tiat<HB  of  her  language.    As  thia^ 
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^^oweyer,  is  a  cUbputable  point,  I  do  not  avail  myself  of  it ;  gentlemen 
ibaU  haye  the  foil  benefit  of  the  expressions  in  the  French  copj. 
According  to  this,  then,  in  reciting  the  Treaty  of  St.  Ildefonso,  it  is 
by  Spain,  in  1800,  that  she  retrocedes  to  France  the  Colony 
Province  of  Louisiana,  with  the  same  extent  which  it  then  had  in 
hands  of  Spain,  and  which  it  had  when  France  possessed  it,  and 
Ml  it  should  be  after  the  Treaties  subsequently  entered  into  be- 
Spain  and  other  states.  This  latter  member  of  the  description 
been  sufficiently  explained  by  my  colleague. 


It  is  aaid  that  since  France,  in  1762,  ceded  to  Spain  only  Louisiana 
■vest  c^  the  Mississippi,  and  the  Island  of  New  Orleans,  the  retrocea- 
mum  comprehended  no  more — that  the  retrocession  ex  m  temdni  was 
^Cflmmensurate  with,  and  limited  by,  the  direct  cession  from  France  to 
Spun.    If  (his  were  true,  then  the  description,  such  as  Spain  held  it, 
'that  is  in  1800,  comprising  West  Florida,  and  such  as  France  pos- 
it, tiiat  is  in  1762,  prior  to  the  several  sessions,  comprising  also 
Florida,  would  be  totally  inoperative.    But  the  definition  of  the 
letrooession,  contended  for  by  the  other  side,  is  denied.     It  does 
exclude  the  instrumentality  of  a  third  party.     It  means  resto- 
'X^ation,  or  re-conveyance  of  a  thing  originally  ceded,  and  so  the  gen- 
Ueman  firom  Delaware  acknowledged.     1  admit  that  the  thing  restored 
Hoiust  have  come  to  the  restoring  party  from  the  party  to  whom  it  is 
x^etroceded ;  whether  directly  or  indirectly  is  wholly  immaterial.     In 
passage  it  may  have  come  through  a  dozen  hands.     The  retroced- 
paity  most  claim  under  and  in  virtue  of  the  right  originally  pos- 
by  the  party  to  whom  the  retrocession  takes  place.     Allow  me 
'Co  put  a  case :   You  own  an  estate  called  Louisiana.     You  convey  one 
»iety  of  it  to  the  gentleman  from  Delaware,  and  the  other  to  me ; 
conveys  his  moiety  to  me,  and  1  thus  become  entitled  to  the  whole. 
ij  a  suitable  instrument  I  re-convey,  or  retrocede  the  estate  called 
to  you  as  I  now  hold  it,  and  as  you  held  it ;  what  passes  to 
?    The  whole  estate',  or  my  moiety  only  ?    Let  me  indulge  an* 
supposition — that  the  gentleman  from  Delaware,  after  he  re- 
»ved  from  you  his  moiety,  bestowed  a  new  denomination  upon  it 
called  it  West  Florida — would  that  circumstance  vary  the  opera- 
"^ion  of  my  act  of  retrocession  to  you  ?    The  case  supposed  is  in  truth 
tbe  real  one  between  the  United  States  and  Spain.     France,  in  1762, 
tranafers  Louisiana,  west  of  the  Mississippi,  to  Spain,  and  at  the  same 
time  eonveys  the  eastern  portion  of  it,  exclusive  of  New  Orleans,  la 
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Great  Britain.  Twenty-one  years  after,  that  is,  in  1783,  Gmft 
Britain  cedes  her  part  to  Spain,  who  thus  becomes  possessed  of  the 
entire  province  ;  one  portion  by  direct  cession  from  France,  and  tlia 
residue  by  indirect  cession.  Spain  then  held  the  whole  of  Louisiana 
under  France,  and  in  virtue  of  the  title  of  France.  The  whole  moTed 
Of  passed  from  France  to  her.  When,  therefore,  in  this  state  of  thiiqpi| 
she  says,  in  the  Treaty  of  St.  Ildefonso,  that  she  retrocedes  the  Profw 
ince  to  France,  can  a  doubt  exist^that  she  parts  with,  and  gives  back 
to  France,  the  entire  colony  ?  To  preclude  the  possibility  of  such  a 
doubt,  she  adds,  that  she  restores  it,  not  in  a  mutilated  condition,  but 
in  that  precise  condition  in  which  France  had,  and  she  herself  poa^ 
sessed  it. 

Having  thus  shown,  as  I  conceive,  a  clear  right  in  the  United 
States  to  West  Florida,  I  proceed  to  inquire  if  the 'proclamation  cf 
the  President  directing  the  occupation  of  property,  which  is  thus  fairljf 
acquired  by  solemn  Treaty,  be  an  unauthorized  measure  of  war  and 
of  l^islation,  as  has  been  contended  ? 

The  act  of  October,  1803,  contains  two  sections,  by  one  of  whieh 
the  President  is  authorized  to  occupy  the  Territories  ceded  to  us  faj 
Prance  in  the  April  preceding.  The  other  empowers  the  President 
to  establish  a  Provisional  Government  there.  The  first  section  is 
unlimited  in  its  duration  ;  the  other  is  restricted  to  the  expiratioa  of 
the  then  session  of  .Congress.  The  act  therefore  of  March,  1804, 
declaring  that  the  previous  act  of  October  should  continue  in  fovea 
until  the  1st  of  October,  1804,  is  applicable  to  the  second  and  not  the 
first  section,  and  was  intended  to  continue  the  Provisional  €royeni» 
mcnt  of  the  President.  By  the  act  of  24th  February,  1804,  for  layw 
ing  duties  on  goods  imported  into  the  ceded  Territories,  the  Preaideat 
is  empowered,  whenever  he  deems  it  expedieniy  to  erect  the  Bay  and 
River  MobUe,  &c.  into  a  separate  district,  and  to  establish  therein  « 
port  of  entry  and  delivery.  By  this  same  act  the  Orleans  Territofj 
is  laid  off,  and  its  boundaries  are  so  defined  as  to  comprehend  Weal 
Florida.  By  other  acts,  the  President  is  authorized  to  remove  bf 
force,  under  certain  circumstances,  persons  settling  on  or  taking 
session  of  lands  ceded  to  the  United  States. 


These  laws  furnish  a  legblative  construction  of  the  Treaty, 
pending  with  tiiat  giv^n  by  the  EhLecutive,  and  they  indisputably 
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in  this  branch  of  the  General  Goyemment  the  power  to  take  posaeoaien 
of  the  country,  whenever  it  might  be  proper  in  his  discretion.  Tha 
President  has  not,  therefore,  violated  the  Constitution  and  usurped  tba 
warHnaking  power,  but  he  would  have  violated  that  provision  whkh 
requires  him  to  see  that  the  laws  are  faithfully  executed,  if  he  had 
longer  foriKMne  to  act.  It  is  urged  that  he  has  assumed  powers  be- 
longing to  Coi^ress,  in  undertaking  to  annex  the  portion  of  West 
Florida,  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Perdido,  to  the  Orleans  Tei^ 
riloiy.  But  Congress,  as  has  been  shown,  has  already  made  thb 
annexation,  the  limits  of  the  Orleans  Territory,  as  prescribed  by 
Congress,  comprehending  the  country  in  question.  The  President, 
by  his  proclamation,  has  not  made  law,  but  has  merely  declared  to 
the  people  of  West  Florida  what  the  law  is.  This  is  the  office  of  a 
proclamatkm,  and  it  was  highly  proper  that  the  people  of  that  Terri- 
tory should  be  thus  notified.  By  the  act  of  occupying  the  country^ 
the  government  de  faciOj  whether  of  Spain  or  the  revolutionist!, 
ceased  to  exist ;  and  the  laws  of  the  Orleans  Territory,  applicable  to 
the  country,  by  the  operation  and  force  of  law  attached  to  it.  But 
this  was  a  state  of  things  which  the  people  might  not  know,  and 
which  every  dictate  of  justice  and  humanity  therefore  required  should 
be  proclaimed.  I  consider  the  bill  before  us  merely  in  the  light  of  a 
declaratory  law. 

Never  could  a  more  propitious  moment  present  itself  for  the  exer- 
cise oC  the  discretionary  power  placed  in  the  Pre^dent,  and  had  he 
fiuled  to  embrace  it,  he  would  have  been  criminally  inattentive  to  the 
dearest  interests  of  this  country.  It  cannot  be  too  oUcn  repeated, 
that  if  Cuba  on  the  one  hand,  and  Florida  on  the  other,  are  in  the 
possession  of  a  foreign  maritime  power,  the  immense  extent  of  eoun- 
try  beloi^Dg  to  the  United  States,  and  watered  by  streams  discharg- 
mg  themselves  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico — that  is  one-third,  nay,  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  United  States,  comprehending  Louisiana,  are 
placed  at  the  mercy  of  that  power.  The  possession  of  Florida  is  a 
goaraatee  absolutely  necessary  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  navigation  of 
those  streams.  The  gentleman  from  Delaware  anticipates  the  most 
direful  consequences  from  the  occupation  of  the  country.  He  sup- 
poses a  sally  from  a  Spanish  garrison  upon  the  American  forces,  and 
asiks  what  is  to  be  done  ?  We  attempt  a  peaceful  possession  of  the 
country  to  which  we  are  &irly  entitled.  If  the  wrongful  occupants 
under  the  authority  of  Spain  assail  our  troops,  I  trust  they  will  i»- 
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trieve  the  lost  honor  of  the  nation  in  the  case  of  the  Chesapeake. 
Suppose  an  attack  upon  any  portion  of  the  American  anny  within 
the  acknowledged  limits  of  the  United  States  by  a  Spanish  force  ? 
In  such  event  there  would  exist  but  a  single  honorable  and  manly 
couise.  The  gentleman  conceives  it  ungenerous  that  we  should  at 
this  moment,  when  Spain  is  encompassed  and  pressed  on  all  sides  bj 
the  immense  power  of  her  enemy,  occupy  West  Florida.  Shall  we 
sit  by  passive  spectators,  and  witness  the  interesting  transactions  of 
that  country — ^transactions  which  tend,  in  the  most  imminent  degree, 
to  jeopard  our  rights,  without  attempting  to  interfere  ?  Are  jcm 
prepared  to  see  a  foreign  power  seize  what  belongs  to  us  ?  I  ba^e 
heard  in  the  most'  credible  manner  that,  about  the  period  when  the 
President  took  his  measures  in  relation  to  that  country,  agents  of  a 
foreign  power  were  intriguing  with  the  people  there,  to  induce  them 
to  come  under  his  dominion  :  but  whether  this  be  the  fact  or  not,  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that,  if  you  neglect  the  present  auspicious  momcDt 
— if  you  reject  the  proflTered  boon,  some  other  nation,  profiting  by 
your  errors,  will  seize  the  occasion  to  get  a  fatal  footing  in  your 
southern  frontier.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  if  a  parent 
country  will  not  or  cannot  maintain  its  authority  in  a  Colony  adjacent 
to  us,  and  there  exists  in  it  a  state  of  misrule  and  disorder,  menacing 
our  peace,  and  if  moreover  such  Colony,  by  passing  into  the  hands 
of  any  other  power,  would  become  dangerous  to  the  integrity  of  the 
Union,  and  manifestly  tend  to  the  subversion  of  our  laws,  we  have  a 
right,  upon  the  eternal  principles  of  self-preservation,  to  lay  hxM. 
upon  it.  This  principle  alone,  independent  of  any  title,  would  war- 
rant our  occupation  of  West  Florida.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to 
resort  to  it,  our  title  being  in  my  judgment  incontestably  good.  We 
are  told  of  the  vengeance  of  resuscitated  Spain.  If  Spain,  under  any 
modification  of  her  government,  choose  to  make  war  upon  us,  for  the 
act  under  consideration,  the  nation,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  be  willii^ 
to  embark  in  such  a  contest.  But  the  gentleman  reminds  us  that 
Great  Britain,  the  ally  of  Spain,  may  be  obliged,  by  her  connezioa 
with  that  country,  to  take  part  with  her  against  us,  and  to  consider 
this  measxire  of  the  President  as  justifying  an  appeal  to  arms.  Sflr^ 
18  the  time  never  to  arrive  when  we  may  manage  our  own  affiirs 
without  the  fear  of  insulting  His  Britannic  Majesty  ?  Is  the  rod  of 
British  power  to  be  for  ever  suspended  over  our  heads  ?  Does  Con- 
gress put  on  an  embargo  to  shelter  our  rightfurcommerce  against  the 
piratical  depredations  committed  upon  it  on  the  ocean — we  are  imne- 
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ttltdy  waned  of  iHk  in^igiiation  of  offended  England.    Is  a  kw  of 
ifaMl4iitercoiine  jvoposed — the  whole  navy  of  the  haughty  mistreaf 
■eas  is  made  to  thunder  in  our  ears.    Does  the  President 
to  continue  a  coirespondence  with  a  minister  who  violates  the 
hdonging  to  his  diplomatic  character,  hy  giving  and  delibe- 
^«td|7  repeating  an  afllont  to  the  whole  nation — we  are  instantly 

h  the  chastisement  which  English  pride  will  not  fiiil  to 
Whether  we  assert  our  rights  by  sea,  or  attempt  their  main- 
fay  land— -whithersoever  we  turn  ourselves,  this  phantom 
itly  pursues  us.    Already  has  it  had  too  much  influence  on 
of  the  nation.    It  contributed  to  the  repeal  of  the  embargo 
dishonorable  repeal,  which  has  so  much  tarnished  the  charao- 
oC  our  government.    Mr.  President,  I  have  before  sud  on  this 
y  and  now  take  occasion  to  remark,  that  I  most  sincerely  desire 
and  amity  with  England ;  that  I  even  prefer  an  adjustment  of 
mB  difiefences  with  her,  before  one  with  any  other  nation.    But  if 

in  a  denial  of  justice  to  us,  or  if  she  avails  herself  of  the 
of  West  Florida  to  commence  war  upon  i)s,  I  trust  and 
that  dl  hearts  will  unite  in  a  bold  and  vigorous  vindicaHbn  of 
rights.    I  do  not  believe,  however,  in  the  prediction  that  war 
^vrin  be  the  etSect  of  the  measure  in  question. 

It  is  asked  why,  some  years  ago,  when  the  interruption  of  the 
rig^  of  depoaite  took  place  at  New  Orleans,  the  government  did  not 
declare  war  against  Spain,  and  how  has  it  happened  that  ther^has 
been  tins  long  acquiescence  in  the  Spanish  possesion  of  West  Flori- 
da ?    The  answer  is  obvious.    It  consists  in  the  genius  of  the  nation, 
which  is  prone  to  peace ;  in  that  desire  to  arrange,  by  friendly  nego- 
tiatioD,  our  disputes  with  all  nations,  which  has  constantly  influenced 
the  present  and  preceding  administrations ;  and  in  the  jealousy  of  ar^ 
tties,  with  which  we  have  been  inspired  by  the  melancholy  experi- 
caoe  of  free  states.     But  a  new  state  of  things  has  arisen :  negotia- 
tini  has  become  hopeless.    The  power  with  whom  it  was  to  be  con- 
docled,  if  not  annihilated,  is  in  a  situaticm  that  precludes  it ;  and  the 
sobject  matter  of  it  is  in  danger  of  being  snatched  for  ever  from  our 
power.     Longer  delay  would  be  construed  into  a  dereliction  of  our 
ii|jht,  and  would  amount  to  treachery  to  ourselves.     May  I  ask,  in 
my  torn,  why  certain  gentlemen,  now  so  fearfrd  of  war,  were  so  ur- 
gent for  it  with  Spain  when  she  withheld  the  right  of  deposite  ?  and 

still  htcr,  when  in  1805  or  ^6  this  very  subject  of  the  actual  limtts  ot 
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Louisiana  was  before  Congress  ?  I  will  not  laj,  because  I  do  nol 
know  that  I  am  authorized  to  say,  that  the  motive  is  to  be  found  in 
the  change  of  relation  between  Spain  and  other  European  poweoii 
since  those  periods. 

Does  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Delaware  really  believe  that 

he  find^  in  St.  Domingo  a  case  parallel  with  that  of  West  Florida? 

and  that  our  government,  having  an  illicit  commerce  with  the  fonnery 

ought  not  to  have  interposed  in  relation  to  the  latter  ?  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  consume  your  time  by  remarking  that  we  had  no  pre* 

tensions  to  that  island ;  that  it  did  not  menace  our  repose,  nor  did  the 

Sleety  of  the  United  States  require  that  they  should  occupy  it. '  It 

became,  therefore,  our  duty  to  attend  to  the  just  remonstrance  of 

France  against  American  citizens  supplying  the  rebels  with  the  means 

of  resisting  her  power. 

I  am  not,  sir,  in  favor  of  cherishing  the  passion  of  conquest.  Bnl 
1  must  be  permitted,  in  conclusion,  to  indulge  the  hope  of  seeing^ere 
long,  the  new  United  States,  (if  you  will  allow  me  the  expression^) 
embracing,  not  only  the  old  thirteen  States,  but  the  entire  country 
east  of  the  Mississippi,  including  East  Florida,  and  some  of  the 
ritories  to  the  north  of  us  also. 


ON  ARMING  FOR  WAR  WITH  ENGLAND, 


In  Tus  House  op  Representatives,  December  31,  1811. 


ITbb  patienoe  of  the  Nation  having  been  utterly  exhausted  by  a  long  aeriet  ol 
luoit  flagrant  outrages  on  our  Kights  and  Independence  by  Great  Britain,  in  tkm 
hafatwng  of  our  Commerce,  Searching  of  oiur  Vessels,  Impressment  of  our  Se»> 
nini,&c.,  PKflident  Madisoit  transmitted  to  Congress,  on  its  assembling,  Nov^bcr 
4^  Ml,  a  McflMge  recommending  decisive  measures  for  the  vindication  of  our  N*-. 
tioiiAl  hoAor,  and  the  redress  of  our  wrongs.  The  subject  immediately  bcguMi 
the  eitgroauig  one,  and  many  Members  spoke  in  earnest  deprecation  of  War  mea 
suivs  aniOBg  them  Joint  Randolph,  of  Virginia,  with  great  energy  and  eloquence. 
Hie  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  having  reported  a  series  of  ResolatioM 
echoing  the  sentiments  of  the  Mee^age,  and  proposing  the  immediate  increase  ol 
the  Army,  they  were  debated  at  length  and  udoptod.  A  Ilill  was  thereupon  framed 
in  and  passed  by  the  Senate,  proposing  to  rai?e  thirteen  additional  regiments  for 
rhe  public  service.  This  Bill  having  reached  the  House,  and  being  under  coms- 
dention  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  Mr.  Clay  (who  hvid  entered  the  House  anew 
Member,  aged  34,  at  the  opening  of  that  Session,  and  l)e<'n  immediately  chosen 
Speaker  by  a  yote  of  75  to  44,)  rose  and  addressed  the  Committee  as  follows :] 

When  the  subject  of  raising  an  additional  military  force  was  dis- 
cussed some  days  past,  it  was  the  pleasure  of  the  House  not  fo  deli* 
berate  on  it  in  Committee  of  the  Whole.  I  should  not  complain  of 
this  coarse  of  proceeding,  nor  indeed  of  any  other  which  they  might 
think  fit  to  take  on  any  other  occasion  ;  but  the  eO'ect  was  to  pre- 
clude me  from  participating  in  debate  ;  from  taking  upon  myself  thai 
share  of  responsibility  for  measures  which  it  has  become  necessary  to 
adopt  at  the  present  moment;  a  responsibility  from  which  I  shall 
nerer  shrink  at  any  period  or  on  any  subject.  I  owe  it  to  myself,  to 
jnj  constituents,  and  to  my  country  to  express,  on  this  occasion,  my 
▼iews  of  the  great  interests  involved  in  the  bill  under  consideration. 

The  first  question  which  presents  itself,  in  relation  to  this  bill,  is 
as  to  the  quantum  of  force  which  it  proposes  to  raise.  Is  it  too  large 
or  too  small — too  strong  or  too  weak  ?  The  cont(;n\i)lateJ  army  is, 
to  my  mind,  too  great  for  peace ;  and  I  am  fearful,  far  as  it  is  above 
the  wishes  of  some  of  those  "with  whom  I  generally  have  the  honor  to 
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act,  that  it  is  too  small  for  the  purposes  of  war.  The  bill  providet 
for  the  raising  of  twenty -five  thousand  troops ;  the  bill  recently 
passed  was  intended  to  complete  the  enlistment  for  six  thousand 
more.  The  whole  would  amount  to  thirty-one  thousand.  Deduct- 
ing (or  sickness,  to  which  raw  troops  are  peculiarly  exposed,  and  Soft 
other  deficiencies,  a  reasonable  number  of  these  troops,  and  to  give 
the  most  fovorablc  result,  we  shall  not  raise  by  both  bills  more  than 
twenty  or  twenty-five  thousand  eflective  men.  Could  a  country 
boundless  in  extent,  with  a  numerous  line  of  forts  and  garrtBons, 
liable  to  invasions  and  predatory  incursions  at  every  point,  be  de- 
fended, and  at  the  same  time  a  w  ar  carried  on,  by  a  less  number  of 
regulars  than  twenty-five  thousand  ?  If  the  legislative  councils 
err  in  such  a  case,  they  ought  to  err  on  the  side  of  safety  and  Tigbr. 
The  question  is — will  you  embark  in  a  war  which  shall  be  feeble  and 
protracted  to  a  great  length  of  time,  or  will  you  make  a  yigorons 
stroke  and  put  an  end  to  this  territorial  war  at  once  ?  Canada  is  the 
avowed  object.  Suppose  you  conquer  Upper  Canada,  you  must 
leave  men  behind  to  hold  it,  when  you  march  to  Quebec.  Your  rear 
must  be  protected  ;  it  would  be  a  new  mode  of  warfare  to  leave  it 
unprotected !  Gentlemen  will  be  deceived,  if  they  calculate  upon 
the  treason  of  the  Canadian  people.  Well,  sir,  you  lay  siege  to 
Quebec,  garrisoned,  I  am  informed,  by  seven  or  eight  thousand 
British  forces  ;  you  must  have  at  least  double  that  number  to  take 
possession  of  the  place.  Suppose  Quebec  reduced  ;  high  as  is  my 
sense  of  the  valor  of  my  countrynden,  1  do  not  believe  that  militia 
or  voliftiteers  could  be  obtained  to  retain  it  for  as  long  a  period  as 
would  be  necessary.  But  in  respect  to  the  question  of  economy,  I 
conceive  that  it  would  be  more  expedient  to  raise  a  large  force  at 
once.  With  an  army  of  twenty-five  thousand  men,  the  territorial 
war  would  probably  terminate  in  one  year ;  while  it  would  last, 
waged  with  eight  or  ten  thousand  troops,  three  or  four  years.  I 
said  the  terrilorial  war ;  for  it  is  probable  that*  for  years  after  the 
enemy  shall  be  driven  from  the  provinces,  hostilities  may  be 
prosecuted  on  the  ocean.  So  much  for  the  quantum  of  the  proposed 
force  Were  1  to  amplify,  as  well  I  might ;  were  1  to  draw  too 
extensively  on  the  patience  of  the  C  »mmittee,  they  might  feel  dis- 
posed to  protest  my  draft. 

I  advance  to  the  consideration  of  the  nature  of  the  troops.     Our 
Mpoblican  jealousies ;  our  love  of  liberty ;  the  danger  of  standing 
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«re  themes  vhkh  have  been  successfullj  touched,  in  dw- 
Uie  subject  before  the  Committee,  at  least  so  far  as  our  fad- 
kp  are  eoncemed,  howeyer  little  weight  they  may  have  produced 
on  our  judgment  I  do  not  stand  on  this  floor  as  the  advocate  of 
ilindiiig  armies  in  time  of  peace ;  but  when  wzr  becomes  essential, 
I  en  the  adrocate  of  raising  able  and  vigorous  armies  to  ensure  its 
WBCCM.  The  danger  of  armies  in  peace  arises  from  their  idleness 
mi  dianpRtion ;  their  corrupted  habits,  which  mould  them  to  th# 
vil  of  ambitious  chieftains.  We  have  been  the  subject  of  abuse  fisr 
jm  by  tourists  through  this  countiy,  whether  on  horseback  or  on 
botf  in  prose  or  in  poetry ;  but  although  we  may  not  have  exhibited 
Mmnny  great  instances  of  discoveries  and  improvements  in  scienoe, 
^tfae  long  established  nations  of  Europe,  the  mass  of  our  people 
JiQBMflB  more  general  political  information  than  any  people  on  earth ; 
anch  inlbmiation  is  universally  diffused  among  us.  This  circum* 
is  one  security  against  the  ambition  of  military  leaders.  An- 
faarrier  is  derived  from  the  extent  of  the  country,  and  the  mill- 
of  people  spread  over  its  face.  Paris  was  taken,  and  all  France 
Ltly  subjugated.  London  might  be  subdued,  and  England 
'Would  fiill  before  the  conqueror.  But  the  population  and  strength  of 
tlus  country  are  concentrated  in  no  one  place.  Philadelphia  may  be 
isTttded  ;  New  York  or  Boston  may  fall ;  every  seaport  may  be 
;  but  the  country  will  remain  free.  The  whole  of  our  Terri* 
on  this  side  of  the  Alleghany  nftiy  be  invaded  ;  still  liberty  will 
be  subdued.  We  have  or  will  soon  have  eighteen  state  govem- 
I,  capable  and  possessing  the  right  to  apply  their  imfticnse  pecu- 
and  physical  military  resources  to  oppose  any  daring  usurper 
may  attempt  to  prostrate  our  liberties.  The  national  govem- 
;  one  or  more  of  the  state  sovereignties,  may  be  annihilated ; 
country  will  yet  be  safe.  We  possess  another  security  against 
dangers  of  armies  in  the  great  body  of  militia.  1  hope  to  God 
tliat  €te  long  we  shall  sec  every  man  proudly  shoulder  a  musket  to 
his  liberties.  Massachusetts  at  this  time  presents  the  noble 
le  of  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  of  her  citizens  with  arms  in  their 
bsuids,  ready  to  point  their  bayonets  to  the  breast  of  any  tyrant  who 
may  attei^pt  to  crush  their  freedom.  And  with  all  these  securities, 
do  geDtlemen  seriously  apprehend  danger  from  a  pitiful  army  of  25 
OK  80/)00  men  ?    I  trust  not. 

Inostbeg  leave  to  differ  with  those  gentlemen  who  have  thought 
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it  improper  to  debate  upon  war  in  the  face  of  day.  It  is  impossible  to 
conceal  the  measures  of  preparation  for  war.  Have  gentlemen  ever 
known  of  a  war  between  France  and  Russia,  for  example,  without 
receiving  accounts  pf  its  being  meditated  for  weeks  and  montbt 
before  it  actually  took  place  ?  You  may  pass  your  laws  in  secret, 
but  you  cannot  secretly  execute  them.  Men  must  be  raised  ;  ctti 
they  be  enlisted  in  the  dark }     I  feel  no  difficulty  on  this  point. 

« 

Gentlemen  have  inquired,  what  will  be  gained  by  the  contem- 
plated war  ?  1  ask,  in  turn,  what  will  you  not  lose  'by  your  mongrel 
state  of  peace  with  Great  Britain  ?  Do  you  expect  to  gain  any  thing 
in  a  pecuniary  view  ^  No,  sir.  Look  at  your  treasury  reports. 
We  now  receive  only  six  millions  of  revenue  annually ;  and  thu 
amount  must  be  diminished  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  rigorous 
execution  of  the  orders  in  council  shall  increase.  Before  these  orders 
existed,  we  received  sixteen  millions.  We  lose,  then,  to  the  amount 
of  ten  millions  of  revenue  per  annum  by  our  present  peace.  A  war 
would  probably  produce  the  repeal  of  the  orders  in  council ;  and  onr 
revenue  would  be  restored ;  our  commerce  would  flourish ;  our 
wealth  and  prosperity  would  advance.  But  certain  gentlemen  tell 
us  to  repeal  the  non-importation,  and  then  we  shall  have  commerce 
and  revenue.  Admit  that  we  could  be  guilty  of  so  gross  an  act  of 
perfidy,  after  we  have  voluntarily  pledged  cur  faith  to  thnt  power 
which  should  revoke  its  hostile  edicts,  to  enforce  against  its  enemy 
this  non-irnportation  ;  admit  this  ;  repeal  your  laws  ;  and  what  will 
be  the  consequence  ?  We  shall  present  the  strange  phenomenon  of 
an  import  without  an  export  trade.  We  should  become  bankrupt,  if 
we  should  thus  carry  on  a  trade.  Where  would  our  produce  find 
vent  ?  Under  the  British  orders,  we  cannot  send  it  to  the  markets  of 
continental  Europ?.  Will  Great  Britain  take  our  exports  ?  She  has 
no  market  for  them  ;  her  people  can  find  use  for  only  a  small  portion 
of  them.  By  a  continuance  of  this  peace,  then,  we  shall  lose  our 
commerce,  our  character,  and  a  nation's  best  attribute,  our  honor. 
A  war  will  give  us  commerce  and  character ;  and  we  shall  enjoy  the 
proud  consciousness  of  having  discharged  our  highest  duty  to  our 
country. 

But  England,  it  seems,  is  fighting  the  battles  of  mankind ;  and  we 
are  asked,  shall  we  weaken  her  magnanimoiis  efforts  ?  For  argii- 
mentis  sake,  let  us  concede  the  fact,  that  the  French  Emperor  is  aimi- 
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iBgatanivenal  empire ;  can  Great  Britain  challenge  our  sympathteSi 
vfaen,  instead  of  putting  forth  her  arms  to  protect  the  world,  she  has 
eotverted  the  war  into  a  means  of  self-aggrandizement ;  when,  imder 
pretence  (^  defending  them,  she  has  destroyed  the  commerce  and 
trunpled  on  the  rights  of  every  nation ;  when  she  has  attempted  to 
i&uhiiale  every  vestige  of  the  public  maritime  code  of  which  she 
profeoes  to  be  tlie  champion  ?  Shall  we  bear  the  cufis  and  scoffii  of 
fti&h  i^ogance,  because  we  may  entertain  chimerical  fears  of 
Atteh  subjugation  ?  Shall  we  swallow  the  potion  of  British  poison, 
bilwe  may  be  presented  with  the  imperial  dose  ?  Are  we  called 
opon  to  bow  to  the  mandates  of  royal  ins(flence,  as  a  preparation  to 
cQitead  against  Gallic  usurpation  ?  Who  ever  learned  in  the  school 
oCbise  submission,  the  lessons  of  noble  freedom,  and  courage,  and 
independence  ?  Look  at  Spain.  Did  she  secure  her  independence 
ky  suMmtting,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  dictates  of  imperial  usurpa- 
*WM?  No,  sir.  If  she  had  resisted  the  first  intrusion  into  her  coun- 
cil*, her  monarch  would  not  at  this  time  be  a  miserable  victim  in  tlie 
dni^ns  of  Marseilles.  We  cannot  secure  our  independence  of  one 
power,  by  a  dastardly  submission  to  the  will  of  another.  But  look  . 
•I  our  own  history.  Our  ancestors  of  the  Revolution  resisted  the  first 
ttJcroachments  ot  British  tyranny.  They  foresaw  that  by  submitting 
to  pay  an  illegal  tax,  contemptible  as  that  was  in  itself,  their  liber- 
ties would  ultimately  be  subverted.  Consider  the  progress  of  the 
pwent  disputes  with  England.  For  what  were  we  contending  the 
other  day  ?  For  the  indirect  colonial  carrying  trade.  That  has  van- 
■hed.  For  what  are  we  now  deliberating  ?  For  the  direct  export 
•^  import  trade  ;  the  trade  in  our  own  cotton,  and  tobacco,  and  fish. 
Gire  this  up,  and  to-morrow  we  must  take  up  arms  for  our  right  to 
PMsfrom  New  York  to  New  Orleans;  from  the  upper  country  on 
JMnes  River  to  Richmond.  Sir,  when  did  submission  to  one  wrong 
'^Qce  an  adversary  to  cease  his  encroachments  on  the  party  submit- 
*"??  But  we  are  told  that  we  ought  only  to  go  to  war  when  our 
^tory  is  invaded  How  much  hotter  than  invasion  is  the  block- 
'Dgofour  very  ports  and  harbors;  insulting  our  towns;  plundering 
^nierchants,  and  scouring  our  coasts  ?  If  our  fields  are  surrounded, 
^  they  in  a  better  condition  than  if  invaded  ?     When  the  murderer 

• 

■  «l  our  doors,  shall  we  meanly  skulk  to  our  cells  ?     Or  shall  we 
''oldly  oppose  him  at  his  entrance  ? 

I  could  wish  the  past  were  buried  in  oblivion.     Bat  we  cannot 
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« 


shut  our  eyes.  The  other  day,  the  pretence  for  the  orders  in  council 
was  retaliation  for  the  French  edicts.  The  existence  of  these  edicti 
was  made  the  ground  of  Sir  William  Scott,  for  the  condemnation  of 
the  Fox  and  others.  It  will  be  recollected  that  Sir  William  had 
delayed  his  sentence  in  the  celebrated  case,  that  proof  of  the  repeal 
of  the  French  decrees  might  be  produced.  They  were  produced. 
Nevertheless  the  condemnation  took  place.  But  the  plea  of  retalia> 
tion  has  given  way  to  other  pretexts  and  other  claims.  To  the 
astonishment  of  all  mankind,  the  British  envoy  has  demanded  at  .a 
preliminary  to  the  revocation  of  the  orders  in  council,  that  the  Uliited 
States  shall  cause  the  continental  ports <  to  be  opened  for  the  admia- 
sion  of  British  manufactures !  We  are  required  to  compel  France 
to  repeal  her  municipal  code  itself!  Sir,  these  are  some  of  the  mo- 
tives of  the  British  hostility  towards  our  commerce.  She  sickena  at 
our  prosperity ;  she  is  jealous  of  us  ;  she  dreads  our  rivalshjj^  on  tbe 
ocean.  If  you  doubt  this,  look  at  our  trade  in  1806.  Our  trade 
with  England  was  twelve  or  thirteen  millions  in  her  favor.  We 
bought  fifly  millions  worth  of  her  manu&ctures,  and  supplied  the 
raw  materials  for  those  very  manufactures.  We  furnished  her  with 
the  necessaries  of  life,  and  in  exchange,  accepted  her  luxuriea. 
How  was  our  trade  with  France  and  Holland  ?  Our  exports  to  both 
these  countries  amounted  to  eighteen  millions,  our  imports  to  twenty- 
five  millions.  Considering  the  superiority  in  trade  witli  us,  which 
Great  Britain  enjoyed  over  her  rival,  would  she  have  relinquished 
that  superiority,  would  she  have  given  up  her  profitable  trade,  for  the 
single  purpose  of  humbling  ths^t  of  her  antagonist  ?  Would  she  have 
hazarded  the  evils  of  a  war  with  this  country  for  this  object  ?  No, 
sir,  she  sees  in  our  numberless  ships,  whose  sails  spread  upon- every 
sea ;  she  perceives  in  our  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  gallant  tara, 
the  seeds  of  a  naval  force,  which  in  thirty  years,  will  rival  her  on 
her  own  element.  She  therefore  commences  the*  odious  system  of 
impressment,  of  which  no  language  can  paint  my  indignant  execra 
tion ;  she  dares  to  attempt  the  subversion  of  the  personal  freedom  ol 
our  mariners.  She  aims  at  depressing  our  commerce,  which  she 
foresees  will  induce  our  seamen  to  enter  her  service,  will  impair  the 
means  of  cherishing  our  navy,  of  protecting  and  extending  our  com- 
merce, and  will  at  the  same  time  raise  her  own  power. 

Sir,  we  are  told  this  government  is  not  calculated  to  stand  the 
shock  of  war;  that  gentlemen  will  lose  their  seats  in  this  and  the 
other  House ;  that  our  benches  will  be  filled  by  other  men,  who  after 
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we  bare  carried  on  the  war,  will  make  for  us  an  ignominioiui  peace. 
I  cannot  believe  that  to  retain  their  seats  is  the  extent  of  the  amor 
pairidE  of  gentlemen  in  this  House.  Can  we  let  our  brave  coon- 
trymen,  a  Daviess  and  his  associates  in  arms,  perish  in  manfoHj 
fitting  oor  battles,  while  we  meanly  cling  to  pur  places  ?  But  I 
cannot  pemade  myself  that  the  nation  will  be  ungrateful.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  when  they  know  that  their  government  has  been  strictly 
impartial  towards  the  belligerents — for  surely  no  gentleman  in  this 
House  can  be  so  base  as  to  ascribe  partiality  or  other  improper  mo- 
tives to  us — ^when  they  perceive  the  sincere  and  persevering  exer- 
tions of  their  government  to  preserve  peace ;  they  will  continue  to 
adhere  to  it,  even  in  an  unsuccessful  war  to  defend  their  rights, 
to  assert  their  honor,  the  dignity  and  independence  of  the  country 
Bat  my  ideas  of  duty  are  such,  that  when  my  rights  are  invaded,  I 
must  advance  to  their  defence,  let  what  may  be  the  consequenoe; 
even  if  death  itself  were  to  be  my  certain  fate. 

I  must  apologize  for  having  trespassed  so  long  upon  the  patienee 
of  the  Committee.  I  trust  that  I  have  fully  established  these  three 
positions :  that  the  quantum  of  the  forc^  proposed  by  the  bill  is  not 
too  great — that  its  nature  is  such  as  the  contemplated  war  calls  for ; 
and  that  the  object  of  the  war  is  justified  by  every  consideration  of 
justice,  of  interest,  of  honor,  and  love  of  country.  Unless  the  object 
is  attained  by  peaceful  means,  I  hope  that  war  will  be  waged  before 
tlie  close  of  the  session. 


ON  THE  INCREASE  OF  THE  NAVY. 


In  the  House  of  Representatives,  January  22, 1812. 


[A  BILL  providing  for  the  general  repair  and  increase  of  the  Navy,  the  pmrhMt 
of  timber,  ordnance,  stores,  &c.  ^c,  in  view  of  the  approaching  collision  whk 
Great  Britain,  having  been  reported  to  the  House,  and  the  section  providing  tm 
new  frigates,  leaving  a  blank  for  the  numbc.,  Mr.  Chsveb  of  S.  C.  moved  to  fill 
the  blank  with  ten.  Mr.  Kiiea  of  Tenn.  movd  to  strike  this  section  out  of  thtr 
Bill.  The  motion  to  strike  out  was  advccited  by  Messrs.  Bhxa,  (mover,)  Smua 
of  Pa.,  Blackledoe  of  N.  C,  and  Boid  of  N.  J.,  and  opposed  by  Messrs.  CiixTBiy 
Nkwton  of  Va.,  Clat  of  Ky.,  and  Mitciiei  l  of  N.  Y.,  and  was  rejected  by  a  rota 
of  52  to  47.    Mr.  Claf  spoke  as  follo.vs :] 

As  I  do  not  precisely  Agree  in  opinion  with  any  gentleman  who 
has  spoken,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  dc  lainiiig  the  committee  a  few 
moments,  while  I  offer  to  their  attention  some  observations.  I  am 
^g^^y  gratified  with  the  temper  and  ability  with  which  the  discussion 
has  hitherto  been  conducted.  It  is  honorable  to  the  House,  and,  I 
trost,  will  continue  to  be  manifested  on  many  future  occasions. 

On  this  interesting  topic  a  diversity  of  opinion  has  existed  almost 
ever  since  the  adoption  of  the  present  government.  On  the  one 
hand,  there  appear  to  me  to  have  been  attempts  made  to  precipitate 
the  nation  into  all  the  evils  of  naval  extravagance,  which  have  been 
productive  of  so  much  mischief  in  other  countries ;  and  on  the  otiiery 
strongly  feeling  this  mischief,  there  has  existed  an  unreasonable  pre- 
judice against  providing  such  a  competent  naval  protection  for  onr 
commercial  and  maritime  rights  as  is  demanded  by  their  importanoey 
and  as  the  increased  resources  of  the  country  amply  justify. 

The  attention  of  Congress  has  been  invited  to  this  subject  by  the 
President,  in  his  Message  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  session.  In- 
deed, had  it  been  wholly  neglected  by  the  Chief  Magistrate,  from  tlie 
critical  situation  of  the  country,  and  the  nature  of  the  rights  proposed 
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Id  1m  Tisdicatecliit  mmt  have  pressed  itself  upon  Ofor  attention.    But 

the  President  in  his  message  observes :  ^^  Your  attention  will,  of 

eou^be  drawn  to  such  provisions  on  the  subject  of  our  naval  fbree 

u  nay  be  required  for  the  service  to  which  it  is  best  adapted.     I 

•teiii  to  Congress  the  seascmableness  also  of  an  authority  to  augment 

the  stodcflf  such  materials  as  are  imperishable  in  their  nature,  or  may 

BOt  at  OBoe  be  attainable."    The  President,  by  this  recommendation, 

denljiiitiinates  an  opiziion  tiiat  the  naval  force  of  this  country  is  ca- 

piNe  of  producing  cfiect ;  and  the  propriety  of  laying  up  imperishable 

■nfcriils  was  no  doubt  suggested  for  the  purpose  of  making  additions 

j  to  the  Btvf,  as  convenience  and  exigences  might  direct 


ft  ifpetrs  a  little  extraordinary,  that  so  much  unreasonable  jeal- 
ovyifaodd  exist  against  th6  naval  establishment.    If  wo  look  back 
to  tte  period  of  the  formation  of  the  constitution,  it  will  be  found  that 
wncii  jetloasy  was  then  excited.     In  placing  the  physical  force  of 
tk  Jiition  at  the  disposal  of  Congress,  the  convention  manifested 
nuieb  greater  apprehension  of  abuse  in  the  power  given  to  raise  ar- 
■iei  tiian  in  that  to  provide  a  navy.    In  reference  to  the  navy,  Con- 
gresB  is  put  under  no  restrictions ;  but  with  respect  to  the  army — that 
description  of  force  which  has  been  so  often  employed  to  subvert  the 
Berties  of  mankind — ^they  are  subjected  to  limitations  designed  to 
prevent  the  abuse  of  this  dangerous  power.     But  it  is  not  my  Inten- 
tion to  detain  the  committee  by  a  discussion  on  the  comparative  util- 
iij  and  safety  of  these  two  kinds  of  force.     I  wish,  however,  to  be 
indtilged  in  saying,  that  I  think  gentlemen  have  wholly  failed  in  main- 
taining the  position  tbcy  assumed,  that  the  fall  of  maritime  powers 
is  attributable  to  their  navies.    They  have  told  us,  indeed,  that  Car- 
tlli^,  Genoa,  Venice,  and  other  nations,  had  navies,  and  notwith- 
ilanding  were  fiaally  destroyed.    But  have  they  shown  by  a  train  of 
argament,  that  their  overthrow  was,  in  any  degree,  attributable  to 
their  maritime  greatness  ?    Have  they  attempted  even  to  show,  that 
exists  in  the  nature  of  this  power  a  necessary  tendency  to  de- 
the  nation  using  it  }    Assertion  is  substituted  for  argument ; 
ices  not  authorized  by  historical  facts  are  arbitrarily  drawn ; 
Chiiigs  wholly  unconnected  with  each  other  are  associated  together — 
a  Tcry  logical  mode  of  reasoning,  it  must  be  admitted !  .  In  the  same 
ly  I  could  demonstrate  how  idle  and  absurd  our  attachments  are  to 
om  itself.     I  might  say,  for  example,  that  Greece  and  Rome  had 
of  fiee  government,  and  that  they  no  longer  exist ;  and^dadv- 
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cing  their  fall  from  their  dovotion  to  liberty,  the  conclusion  in  favor  of 
despotism  would  very  satisfactorily  follow  !  I  demand  what  there  b 
in  the  nature  and  construction  of  maritime  power  to  excite  the  £ean 
that  have  been  indulged  ?  Do  gentlemen  really  apprehend  that  a 
body  of  seamen  will  abandon  their  proper  element,  and,  plaeiflg 
themselves  under  an  aspiring  chief,  will  erect  a  throne  to  his  ambi- 
tion ?  Will  they  deign  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  history,  and  lean 
how  chimerical  are  their  apprehensions  ? 

But  the  source  of  alarm  is  in  ourse^lves.  Gentlemen  fear  that  i[ 
we  provide  a  marine  it  will  produce  collisions  with  foreign  national- 
plunge  us  into  war,  and  ultimately  overturn  the  constitution  of  tlie 
country.  Sir,  if  you  wish  to  avoid  foreign  collision,  you  had  better 
abandon  the  ocean  ;  surrender  all  your  commerce  ;  give  up  all  jcm 
prosperity.  -It  is  the  thing  protected,  not  the  instrument  of  protee- 
tion,  that  involves  you  in  war.  Commerce  engenders  collision,  col- 
lision war,  and  war,  the  argument  supposes,  leads  to  despotiam. 
Would  the  counsels  of  that  statesman  be  deemed  wise  who  would 
recommend  that  the  nation  should  be  unarmed — that  the  art  of  war, 
the  martial  spirit,  and  martial  exercises,  should  be  prohibited — ^who 
should  declare,  in  the  language  of  Othello,  that  the  nation  must  bid 
"  farewell  to  the  neighing  steed,  and  the  shrill  trump,  the  spirit-etir- 
ring  drum,  the  ear-piercing  fife,  and  all  tl:e  pride,  pomp,  and  circom* 
stance  of  glorious  war"--and  that  the  grc  at  body  of  the  people  should 
be  taught  that  the  national  happiness  was  to  be  found  in  perpetual 
peace  alone  ?  No,  sir.  And  yet  every  argument  in  favor  of  a  power 
of  protection  on  land  applies,  in  some  degree,  to  a  power  of  proCee- 
tion  on  the  sea.  Undoubtedly  a  commerce  void  of  naval  proteotkNi 
is  more  exposed  to  rapacity  than  a  guarded  commerce ;  and  if 
wish  to  invite  the  continuance  of  the  old,  or  the  enactment  of 
edicts,  let  us  refrain  from  all  exertion  upon  that  element  where 
must  operate,  and  where,  in  the  end,  they  must  be  resisted. 


For  my  part,  I  do  not  allow  myself  to  be  alarmed  by  those 
hensions  of  maritime  power  which  appear  to  agitato  other  gealle- 
men.  In  the  nature  of  our  government  I  behold  abundant  security 
against  abuse.  I  would  be  unwilling  to  tax  the  land  to  support  the 
rights  of  the  sea,  and  am  for  drawing  from  the  sea  itself  the  ce- 
aources  with  which  its  violated  freedom  should  at  all  times  be  Tindi- 
cated.    Whilst  thia  princii^e  is  adhered  to,  there  w&ii  be  no  danger 
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of  nmlngiikto  the  folly  and  extravagance  which  so  much  alann  gentla- 
men ;  and  whenever  it  is  ahandoncd — whenever  Congress  shall  lay 
burdeDSODie  taxes  to  augment  the  navy  heyond  what  may  be  authori- 
aed  hj  the  increase  of  wealth,  and  demanded  by  the  exigences  of 
the  conntiy,  the  people  will  interpose,  and,  removing  their  unworthy 
reprettBtativea,  apply  the  appropriate  corrective.  ]i>\)r  these  reasons 
I  can  aee  no  jost  ground  of  dread  in  the  nature  of  naval  power.  It  ia^ 
on  the  contrary,  free  from  the  evils  attendant  upon  standing  armiet . 
And  the  genius  of  our  institutions-rthe  great  representative  princi- 
ple^  in  the  practical  enjoyment  of  which  we  are  so  eminently  distin- 
gniihed,  aflRnrds  the  best  guarantee  against  the  ambition  and  wastefbl 
eztraTiganee  of  government.  What  maritime  strength  is  it  expe- 
dient to  provide  for  the  United  States  ?  In  considering  this  subject, 
three  diifeieat  degrees  of  naval  power  present  themselves.  In  the 
fint  place,  siKh  a  force  as  would  be  capable  of  contending  with  that 
which  any  other  nation  is  able  to  bring  on  the  ocean — a  force  that, 
holdly  aeooiing  every  sea,  would  challenge  to  combat  the  fleets  of 
<^her  powere,  however  great.  I  admit  it  is  impossible  at  this  time, 
perhapa  it  never  will  be  desirable,  for  this  country  to  establish  so  ex- 
tensive a  navy.  Indeed,  I  should  consider  it  as  madness  in  the  ex- 
trome  in  this  government  to  attempt  to  provide  a  navy  able  to  cope 
with  the  Beets  of  Great  Britain,  wherever  they  might  be  met 

The  next  species  of  naval  power  to  which  I  will  advert,  is  that 
wfaidi,  without  adventuring  into  distant  seas,  and  keeping  generally 
in  onr  own  harbors,  and  on  our  coasts,  would  be  competent  to  beat  off 
any  squadron  which  might  be  attempted  to  be  permanently  stationed 
ID  onr  waters.  My  friends  from  South  Carolina  (Messrs.  Cheves 
and  Lowndes)  have  satisfactorily  shown  that,  to  effect  this  object,  a 
foree  equivalent  only  to  one-thi^  of  that  which  the  maintenance  of 
saA  a  squadron  must  require,  would  be  sufficient — that  if,  for  exam- 
]^,En^and  should  determine  to  station  permanently  upon  our  coast 
a  squadron  of  twelve  ships  of  the  line,  it  would  require  for  this  ser- 
vice thirty-aix  ships  of  the  line,  one-third  in  port  repairing,  one-third 
on  the  passage,  and  one-third  on  the  station.  But  that  is  a  force 
wUdi  it  has  been  shown  that  even  England,  with  her  boasted  navy, 
codd  not  spare  for  the  American  service,  whilst  she  is  engaged  in  the 
present  contest.  I  am  desirous  of  seeing  such  a  force  as  I  have  de- 
acribedfthat  is,  twelve  ships  of  the  line,  and  fifteen  or  twenty  frigates, 
iniridedte  the  Unitod  States ;  bat  I  admit  that  it  is  unattainable  in 
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the  present  situation  of  the  finances  of  the  country.  I  contend,  how* 
ever,  that  it  is  such  a  force  as  Congress  ought  to  set  ahout  providii^, 
and  I  hope  in  less  than  ten  years  to  see  it  actually  established.  I  am 
far  from  surveying  the  vast  maritime  power  of  Great  Britain  with  tiia 
desponding  eye  with  which  other  gentlemen  behold  it.  I  cftDnot  ■!• 
low  myself  to  be  discouraged  at  a  prospect  of  even  her  thoannd 
ships.  This  country  only  requires  resolution,  and  a  proper  exertkm 
of  its  immense  resources,  to  command  respect,  and  to  vindicate  eveiy 
essential  right.  When  we  consider  our  remoteness  from  Euit^,  the 
expense,  difficulty,  and  perils  to  which  any  squadron  would  be  expoied 
while  stationed  off  our  coasts,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  force  to 
which  I  have  referred  would  ensure  the  command  of  our  own 
Such  a  force  would  avail  itself  of  our  extensive  sea-board  and 
merous  harbors,  everywhere  affording  asylums,  to  which  it  could  bbMj 
retire  from  a  superior  fleet,  or  from  which  it  could  issue  for  the  pur- 
pose of  annoyance.  To  the  opinion  of  my  colleague,  (Mr.  McKeOi^ 
who  appears  to  think  that  it  is  vain  for  us  to  make  any  struggle  OB 
the  ocean,  I  would  oppose  the  sentiments  of  his  distinguished  con- 
nexion, the  heroic  Daviess,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe. 

[Here  Mr.  C.  read  certain  parts  of  a  work  written  by  Col.  Daviess,  in  which  di9 
author  attempts  to  show,  that,  as  the  aggressions  upon  our  commerce  were  not  com* 
mitted  by  fleets,  but  by  single  vessels,  they  could  in  the  same  manner  be  bMt 
retaliated :  that  the  force  of  about  twenty  or  thirty  frigates  would  be  capable  of  in- 
flicting great  injury  on  English  commerce  by  picking  up  stragglers,  catting  off  OOB- 
voys,  and  seizing  upon  every  moment  oAsupincrness ;  and  that  such  a  force,  with  our 
sea-ports  and  harbors  well  fortified,  and  aided  by  privateers,  would  be  letUy  fbnu- 
dable,  and  would  annoy  the  British  navy  and  commerce,  just  as  the  French  weie  «i- 
sailed  in  Egypt,  the  Persian  army  in  Scythia,  and  the  Roman  army  in  Parthia.] 

The  third  description  of  force,  worthy  of  consideration,  is  that 
which  would  be  able  to  prevent  any  single  vessel,  of  whatever  metal, 
from  endangering  our  whole  coasting  trade,  blocking  up  our  harfoora, 
and  laying  under  contribution  our  cities — a  force  competent  to  punnb 
the  insolence  of  the  commander  of  any  single  ship,  and  to  presenre  m 
our  own  jurisdiction  the  inviolability  of  our  peace  and  our  lawi.  ▲ 
force  of  this  kind  is  entirely  within  the  compass  of  our  means,  at  fUi 
time.  Is  there  a  reflecting  man  in  the  nation  who  would  not  chaij^ 
Congress  with  a  culpable  neglect  of  its  duty,  if,  for  the  want  of  i 
a  force,  a  single  ship  were  to  bombard  one  of  our  cities !  WoaM 
every  honorable  member  of  the  Committee  inflict  on  himself  the  fai|* 
terest  reproaches,  if,  by  foiling  to  make  an  inconsiderable  addition  to 
omr  little  gallant  navy  ^  a  sioj^e  British  veasd  ghould  place  New  Totk 
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under  oontribation !     Fes,  sir,  when  the  city  is  in  flames,  its  wretched 
inhahitiits  begin  to  repent  of  their  neglect,  in  not  providing  engines 
and  water  buckets.     If  we  are  not  able  to  meet  the  wolves  of  the 
forest,  shaU  we  put  up  with  the  barking  impudence  of  every  petty 
cur  that  trips  across  our  way  ?    Because  we  cannot  guard  against 
every  possible  danger^  shall  we  provide  against  none  ?     I  hope  not. 
I  hardly  expected  that  the  instructing  but  humiliating  lesson  was  so 
90on  to  be  fixgotten  which  was  taught  us  in  the  murder  of  Pierce — 
the  attack  cu  the  Chesapeake — and  the  insult  offered  in  the  very 
harbcv  of  Charleston,  which  the  brave  old  fellow  who  conmianded 
the  ioKt  in  Tain  endeavored  to  chastise.     It  is  a  rule  with  me,  when 
acting  either  in  a  public  or  private  character,  to  attempt  nothing 
more  than  what  there  exists  a  prospect  of  accomplishing.     I  am 
there&re  not  in  &vor  of  entering  into  any  mad  projects  on  this  sub- 
ject, but  fiir  deliberately  and  resolutely  pursuing  what  I  believe  to  be 
within  the  power  of  the  government.     Gentlemen  refer  to  the  period 
of  1798,  and  we  are  reminded  of  the  principles  maintained  by  the 
opposition  at  that  time.     I  have  no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  that 
opposition.     The  naval  schemes  of  that  day  were  premature,  not 
warranted  by  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  were  contemplated 
for  an  unnecessary  war  into  which  the  nation  was  about  to  be  plunged 
I  have  always  admired  and  approved  \he  zeal  and  ability  with  which 
that  opposition  was  conducted  by  the  distinguished  gentleman  now  at 
the  head  of  the  treasury.     But  the  state  of  things  is  totally  altered. 
What  was  folly  in  179S  may  be  wisdom  now.     At  that  time  we  had 
a  revenue  only  of  about  six  millions.     Our  revenue  nov^,  upon  a 
aoppoaition  that  conmierce  is  restored,  is  about  sixteen  millions 
The  population  of  the  country  too  is  greatly  increased,  nearly  doubled, 
and  the  wealth  of  the  nation  is  perhaps  tripled.     Whilst  our  ability 
to  construct  a  navy  is  thus  enhanced,  the  necessary  maritime  protec 
tion  is  proportionably  augmented.     Independent  of  the  extension  of 
our  commerce,  since  the  year  1798  we  have  had  an  addition  of  noore 
than  five  hundred  miles  to  our  coast,  from  the  bay  of  Perdido  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Sabine — a  weak  and  defenceless  accession,  requiring, 
more  than  any  other  part  of  our  maritime  frontier,  the  protectifag  arm 
rf  government. 

The  groundless  imputation,  that  those  who  are  friendly  to  a  navy 
are  esponaing  a  principle  inimical  to  freedom,  shall  not  terrify  me.  I 
am  not  ashamed  when  in  auch  company  as  the  illustrious  author  of  the 
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Notes  on  Virginia,  "whose  opinion  on  the  suhject  of  a  naT  j,  contftined 
in  that  work,  contributed  to  the  formation  of  my  own.  But  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  naTy  is  no  longer  open  to  controversy.  It  was  decided 
when  Mr.  Jefferson  came  into  power.  With  all  the  prejudices  against 
a  navy  'which  are  alleged  by  some  to  have  been  then  brought  into 
the  administration — ^wilh  many  honest  prejudices,  I  admit — the  rash 
attempt  was  not  made  to  destroy  the  establishment.  It  was  reduced 
to  only  what  was  supposed  to  be  within  the  iinancial  capacity  of  the 
country.  If,  ten  years  ago,  when  all  those  prejudices  were  to  be 
combated,  even  in  time  of  peace,  it  was  deemed  proper,  by  the  then 
administration,  to  retain  in  service  ten  frigates,  I  put  it  to  the  candor 
of  gentlemen  to  say,  if  now,  when  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  war,  and 
taking  into  .view  the  actual  growth  of  the  country,  and  the  acquisi- 
tion of  our  coast  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  we  ought  not  to  add  to  the 
establishment. 

I  have  hitherto  alluded  more  particularly  to  the  exposed  situation^ 
of  certain  parts  of  the  Atlantic  frontier.  Whilst  I  feel  the  deepest 
solicitude  for  the  safety  of  New  York,  and  other  cities  on  the  coast, 
I  would  be  pardoned  by  the  Committee  for  referring  to  the  interests 
of  that  section  of  the  Union  froi^  which  I  come.  If  there  be  a  point 
more  than  any  other  in  the  United  States  demanding  the  wd  of  naval 
protection,  that  point  is  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  What  is  the 
population  of  the  Western  country,  dependant  on  this  single  outlet  for 
its  surplus  productions  ?  Kentucky,  according  to  the  last  enumera- 
tion, has  405,511,  Tennessee  261,727,  and  Ohio  230,760.  And 
when  the  population  of  the  western  parts  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  the  territwies  which  are  drained  by  the  Mississippi  or  its 
waters,  is  added,  it  will  form  an  aggregate  equal  to  about  one-fifth  of 
the  whole  population  of  the  United  States,  resting  all  their  commer- 
cial hopes  upon  this  solitary  vent !  The  bulky  articles  of  which 
their  surplus  productions  consist,  can  be  transported  no  other  waj. 
They  will  not  bear  the  expense  of  a  carriage  up  the  Ohio  and  Ten- 
nessee, and  across  the  mountains  ;  and  the  circuitous  voyage  of  the 
lakes  is  out  of  the  question.  Whilst  most  other  States  have  the 
option  of  numerous  outlets,  so  that  if  one  be  closed  resort  can  he  had 
to  others,  this  vast  population  has  no  alternative.  Close  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi  and  their  export  trade  is  annihilated.  1  call  the 
attention  of  my  Western  friends,  especially  my  worthy  Kentucky 
(from  whom  I  feel  myself  with  regret  constrained  to  differ  oft 
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this  oecnrion)  1o  the  state  of  the  public  feeling  in  that  quarter,  whilit 
the  naTigation  of  the  Mississippi  was  withheld  by  Spain ;  and  to  the 
•till  more  recent  period  when  Uie  right  of  depot  was  violated.     The 
vhole  coontiy  was  in  commotion,  and,  at  the  nod  of  government, 
woqIA  haTe  fallen  on  Baton  Rouge  and  New  Orleans,  and  punished 
the  traachoj  of  a  perfidious  government.     Abandon  all  idea  of  pro- 
tecting, by  maritime  force,  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and  we 
shall  have  the  recurrence  of  many  similar  scenes.     We  shall  hold  the 
inestimaUe  right  of  the  navigation  of  that  river  by  the  most  preca- 
rious teniire.     The  whole  commerce  of  the  Mississippi — a  commerce 
that  is  destined  to  he  the  richest  that  was  ever  borne  by  a  sin^^e 
•tream — is  placed  at  the  mercy  of  a  single  ship  lying  off  the  Balize ! 
Again :  the  convulsions  of  the  new  world,  still  more  perhaps  than 
those  of  Enn^,  challenge  our  attention.     Whether  the  ancient 
dynasty  of  Spain  is  still  to  be  upheld  or  subverted,  is  extremely  un- 
certain, if  the  bonds  connecting  the  parent  country  with  her  colonies 
•re  not  in  ever  broken.     What  is  to  become  of  Cuba  ?     Will  it  as- 
sert independence,  or  remain  the  province  of  some  European  power  ? 
In  either  case  the  whole  trade  of  the  western  country,  which  must 
pass  almost  within  gun-shot  of  the  Moro  Castle,  is  exposed  to  dan- 
ger.    It  is  not,  however,  Cuba  that  I  fear.     I  wish  her  independent. 
But  suppose  England  gets  possession  of  that  valuable  island.     With 
Cuba  on  the  south  and  Halifax  on  the  north — and  the  consequent 
means  6[  fiiToring  or  annoying  commerce  of  particular  sections  of  the 
country— ^I  ask  if  the  most  sanguine  amongst  us  would  not  tremble 
for  the  integrity  of  the  Union  ?     If,  along  with  Cuba,  Great  Britain 
should  acquire  East  Florida,  she  will  have  the  absolute  command  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.     Can  gentlemen,  particularly  gentlemen  from 
the  Western  country,  contemplate  such  possible,  nay,  probable  events, 
without  desiring  to  see  at  least  the  commencement  of  such  a  naval 
establishment  as  would  effectually  protect  the  Mississippi }     I  en- 
treat them  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  defenceless  situation  of  the 
Orlesos  Territory,  and  to  the  nature  of  its  population.     It  is  known 
that  whilst  under  the  Spanish  government  they  experienced  the 
benefit  of  naval  security.     Satisfy  them  that  under  the  government 
of  the  United  States  they  will  enjoy  less  protection,  and  you  disclose 
the  most  fatal  secret. 

The  general  government  receires  annually  for  the  public  lands, 
aboal  taOO/XK).    Omi  of  the  sooroes  whence  the  Western  people 
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raise  this  sum,  is  the  exportation  of  the  surplus  productkma  of  tbit 
country.  Shut  up  the  Mississippi,  and  this  source  is  in  a  great  meaa- 
ure  dried  up.  But  suppose  this  government  to  look  upon  the  ocdn- 
sion  of  the  Mississippi  'without  making  an  effort  oil  that  element, 
where  alone  it  could  be  made  successfully,  to  remove  the  blockading 
force,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  vigorously  pressing  payment  finr  tbe 
public  lands ;  I  shudder  at  the  consequences.  Deep-rooted  as  I  know 
the  affections  of  the  western  people  to  be  to  the  Union,  (and  I  irill 
not  admit  their  patriotism  to  be  surpassed  by  any  other  quarter  of  tbe 
country,)  if  such  a  state  of  things  were  to  last  any  considerable  time, 
I  should  seriously  apprehend  a  withdrawal  of  their  confidence.  Nor, 
sir,  could  we  derive  any  apology  for  the  failure  to  afford  this  protee- 
tion  firom  the  want  of  the  materials  for  naval  architecture.  On  the 
contrary,  all  the  articles  entering  into  the  construction  of  a  navy — 
iron,  hemp,  timber,  pitch,  abound  in  the  greatest  abundance  on  tbe 
waters  of  the  Mississippi.  Kentucky  alone,  I  have  no  doubt,  raised 
hemp  enough  the  last  year  for  the  whole  consumption  of  the  United 
States. 

If,  as  I  conceive,  gentlemen  have  been  unsuccessful  in  showing  that 
the  downfall  of  maritime  nations  is  ascribable  to  their  navies,  they  • 
have  been  more  fortunate  in  showing,  by  the  instances  to  which  they 
have  referred,  that  without  a  marine,  no  foreign  commerce  could  esritt 
to  any  extent.  It  is  the  appropriate,  the  natural  (if  the  term  niay  be 
allowed)  connexion  of  foreign  commerce.  The  shepherd  and  his 
fieiithful  dog  are  not  more  necessary  to  guard  the  flock  that  browse 
and  gambol  on  the  neighboring  mountain.  I  consider  the  prosperity 
of  foreign  commerce  indissolubly  allied  to  marine  power.  Neglect  to 
provide  the  one  and  you  must  abandon  the  other.  Suppose  the  ex- 
pected war  with  England  is  conmienced,  you  enter  and  subjugate 
Canada,  and  she  still  refuses  to  do  you  justice — ^what  other  poasiUe 
mode  will  remain  to  operate  on  the  enemy  but  upon  that  element 
where  alone  you  can  then  come  in  contact  with  him  ?  And  if  you 
do  not  prepare  to  protect  there  your  own  commerce,  and  to  assail  fail,. 
will  he  not  sweep  from  the  ocean  every  vessel  bearing  your  flag,  and 
destroy  even  the  coasting  trade  ^  But  from  the  arguments  of  gentle- 
men, it  would  seem  to  be  questioned  if  foreign  commerce  is  wfiMi 
the  kind  of  protection  insisted  upon.  What  is  this  foreign  commeree, 
that  has  suddenly  become  so  inconsiderable  ?  It  has,  with  very  trifling 
from  other  sources,  defrayed  the  expenses  of  government  ever 
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BBce  Hm  adoption  of  tbe  preaent  constitution ;  maintained  an  expea- 
atre  and  oaceeMfu]  wu  with  the  Indian* ;  a  war  with  the  Barbaiy 
powCTa;  aqoaai  war  with  France  ;  siutained  (he  chaises  oTauppcMa- 
ingtwo  iiiaaiTeetiona,aod  «xtii^ishing  upwaidi  i>f  forty-aix  loilUona 
of  the  public  debt.  In  reveotie  it  has,  aince  the  year  17H9,  yielded 
one  hundred  and  ninety-one  million*  of  dollars.  During  the  liratfbar 
yean  after  the  conunencenicnt  of  the  present  government,  the  rov«- 
nae  afciagul  only  about  two  miUioDS  annually ;  during  a  aubsequent 
period  <rfibai  yean,  it  roM  to  an  arerage  of  fifteen  million*  annually, 
urbecarae  eqniralenl  to  a  capital  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  millioni  td 
ddlan,  at  an  interest  of  six  per  centum  per  annum.  And  if  oar 
eoinnietce  ia  re-establiabed,  it  will,  in  the  cottrae  of  time,  nett  a  aum 
ibr  vUch  we  are  scarcely  furnished  with  ftgurea  in  arithmetic.  T»- 
Idng  tba  arerage  of  the  last  nine  yean,  (comprehending,  of  course,  tlw 
f  nann  of  the  embargo,)  our  exports  aTerage  upwards  of  thirty-aeren 
miDioni  of  dollan,  which  is  equivEdent  to  a  capital  of  more  than  aix 
hundred  milliona  of  dollan,  at  six  per  centum  interest,  all  of  whidi 
moat  be  lost  in  the  event  of  a  destruction  of  foreign  commerce.  In 
the  abandonment  <^  that  commerce  is  also  involved  the  sacrifice  of 
OUT  brave  tan,  who  have  ei^agcd  in  the  pursuit  from  which  they  de- 
tive  snbsisteoce  and  support,  under  the  confidence  that  government 
woidd  adbrd  them  (hat  just  protection  which  is  due  to  all.  They 
will  be  driven  into  fureign  employment,  for  it  is  vain  to  expect  that 
tlwT  will  renounce  their  habits  of  life. 


The  ipirit  of  commercial  enterprise,  so  strongly  depicted  by  the 
gratlemanfiom  New  York,  (Mr-  Mitchell,]  is  diffused  throughoat  the 
conntry.  It  is  a  passion  as  unconquerable  as  any  with  which  nalore 
has  endowed  us.  You  may  attempt  indeed  lo  regulate,  butyoa  can- 
not destroy  it.  it  exhibits  itself  as  well  on  the  watera  of  tbe 
western  country  as  on  the  waters  and  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  I  have 
beard  of  a  vessel  built  at  Pittsburgh  having  crossed  the  Atlantic  and 
enterii^  a  European  port  (1  believe  that  of  Leghorn.)  The  master 
of  the  vessel  laid  his  papers  before  the  proper  custom  ofHcer,  which, 
ef  conrse,  stated  the  place  of  her  departure.  The  otlicer  boldly  de- 
nied the  existence  of  any  such  American  port  as  Pittsburgh,  and 
tfaKStAted  a  Seizure  of  the  vessel  as  being  furnished  with  forged 
paipen-  The  affrighted  master  procured  a  map  of  the  United  States, 
awl,  pointing  out  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  took  the  officer  to  the  mouth 
4t  the  HkaiBsippt— traced  tbe  coarse  of  the  Misussipia  mote  tbnn  a 
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thousand  miles  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio;  and  conducting  him  stiU  i 
thousand  miles  higher,  to  the  junction  of  the  AUeghai^  and  Monoo 
gahela — ^^  There,"  he  exclaimed,  <'  stands  Pittsburgh,  the  port  firoo 
which  I  sailed  !"  The  custom-house  officer,  prior  to  the  productiof 
of  this  evidence,  would  have  as  soon  believed  that  the  vessel  hm 
performed  a  voyi^  from  the  moon. 

In  delivering  the  sentiments  which  I  have  expressed,  I  conaid 
myself  as  conforming  to  a  sacred  constitutional  duty.    When  d 
power  to  provide  a  navy  was  confided  to  Congress,  it  must  have  bet 
the  intention  of  the  convention  to  submit  only  to  the  discretion  of  ihf 
body  the  period  when  that  power  should  be  exercised.    That  pmo 
has,  in  my  opinion,  arrived,  at  least  for  making  a  respectable  begimiiiif 
And  whilst  I  thus*  discharge  what  I  conceive  to  be  my  duty,  I  doriv 
great  pleasure  from  the  reflection  that  I  am  supporting  a  measure  est 
culated  to  impart  additional  strength  to  our  happy  Union.    Diveraifiei 
as  are  the  interests  of  its  various  parts,  how  admirably  do  they  har 
monise  and  blend  together !    We  have  only  to  make  a  proper  uae  a 
the  bounties  spread  before  us,  to  render  us  prosperous  and  powerfti 
Such  a  navy  as  I  have  contended  for,  will  form  a  new  bond  of  ooi 
nexion  between  the  States,  concentrating  their  hopes,  their  interesi 
and  their  afiections. 


■»  . 


ON  THE  NEW  ARMY  BILL. 


iiiu  HousB  or  Repebbbntatiyis,  Jahuaut  8, 181S. 


IPlmviidMlued  agaliiit  GfMt  Bntmin  on  the  ISth  of  June*  181S,  and  militaif 
^wiiwiiimiiiimiiil  oa  our  Northern  frontier,  whidi  lecohed  at  fint  in  a  lerifli 
«fiH|Nlidaadl&«neeM^Btaetei«to€uramM.  InOemiditftf  thewrafOM* 
laC  BMdoBt  enne  on,  and  theaqpiHnten  of  the  War  nanmdy  eaci^ 
hf  the  dioice  of  I>b  Wm  OLnrrov,  the  Peace  candidate,  orer  1h« 
,  Jambs  Maiwbow.  Congres  having  ic-aiKmbled,  die  in^jority  imne- 
itaelf  to  the  adoption  of  meaaorea  calenlated  to  leriTe  the  droopinff 
^i^mim  kumunUi  fkfs  anna  of  tfao  oonnny*  Fine  among  theae  waa  a  BUi  to 
katm  Ae  JLmqr,  bj  laiaiog  twenty  additional  regiments  The  Bill  heing  nader 
^tmmm  m  Committee  of  ^e  Whole,  Mr.  Clat  engaged  in  the  debate,  BddgBi»» 
iflkeHaaleoB  ^geneinl  tofoea  invclfed,  and  the  meritiof'die  War,  aa  follows  i] 

IwAs  gratified  jesterdaj  by  the  recommitrnftnt  of  this  faill  to  a 
ftMutluj  of  the  Whole  House,  from  two  consideratioDS ;  one, 
liMeitdfaRtediiieaslight  relaxatioii  fromamost  fiitigiiing  situation , 
ttitte  odier,  because  it  furnished  me  with  an  opportunity  of  pre* 
*HKi%'tothe  Committee  my  sentiments  ap<m  the  important  t<^cs 
vUA  hare  been  mingled  in  the  debate.  I  regret,  however,  that  the 
Meenly  nader  whidi  the  Chakman  had  been  (daced  of  putting  the 
^MioB,  pnduded  the  opportunity  I  have  willed  to  enjoy,  of  rea« 
^fKOf  wan  acceptable  to  the  Committee  any  thing  I  might  have  to 
Ai  on  the  interesting  points  on  which  it  is  my  duty  to  toqeh.  Un* 
pBpnd,  however,  as  I  am  to  speak  on  this  day,  of  which  I  am  the 
■onrasiUe,  from  the  ill  state  of  my  health,  I  will  sdicit  the  atten* 
te  flf  the  Committee  fixr  a  few  moments. 

I  was  a  little  astonished,  I  confess,  when  I  found  this  bill  per- 

■■M  to  pan  silently  through  the  CcMnmittee  of  the  Whole,  and 

■ot  Bdscted,  until  the  moment  when  the  question  was  about  to 

b  pot  iv  its  tiiird  reading,  as  the  subject  on  which  gentlemen  in 

tiie  ippeBtion  chose  to  lay  befoie  the  Hoqee  their  Ti9w«  of  the 
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interesting  attitude  in  which  the  nation  stands.  It  did  appear  to 
me,  that  the  Loan  hill,  which  will  soon  come  before  us,  would  have 
afforded  a  much  more  proper  occasion,  it  bdng  more  essential,  as  pro 
viding  the  ways  and  means  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  But  the 
gentlemen  had  the  right  of  selection,  and  having  exercised  it,  no  mat- 
ter how  improperly,  I  am  gratified,  whatever  I  may  think  of  the 
character  of  some  part  of  the  debate,  at  the  latitude  in  which,  for  onoe, 
they  have  been  indulged.  I  claim  only,  in  return,  of  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House,  and  of  the  Committee,  a  like  indulgence  in 
expressing  my  sentiments,  with  the  same  unrestrained  freedom. 
Perhaps,  in  the  course  of  the  remarks  which  I  may  feel  myself  called 
upon  to  make,  gentlemen  may  apprehend  that  they  assume  too  haiih 
an  aspect ;  but  I  have  only  now  to  say,  that  I  shall  speak  of  partiei| 
measures,  and  things,  as  they  strike  my  moral  sense,  protesting 
against  the  imputation  of  any  intention,  on  my  part,  to  wound  the 
feelings  of  any  gentleman. 

Considering  the  situation  in  which  this  country  is  now  placed— -e 
state  of  actual  war  with  one  of  the  most  powerful  nations  on  the 
earth — it  may  not  be  useless  to  take  a  view  of  the  past,  and  of  the 
various  parties  which  have  at  different  times  appeared  in  this  country, 
and  to  attend  to  the  manner  by  which  we  have  heen  driven  firom  a 
peaceful  posture,  to  our  present  warlike  attitude.  Sucl  an  inquiiy 
may  assist  in  guiding  us  to  that  result,  an  honorable  peace,  which 
must  be  the  sincere  desire  of  every  friend  to  America.  The  course 
of  that  opposition,  by  which  the  administration  of  the  govemmoil 
has  been  unremittingly  impeded  for  the  last  twelve  years,  is  singo- 
lar,  and,  I  helieve,  unexampled  in  the  history  of  any  country.  It 
has  been  alike  the  duty  and  the  interest  of  the  administration  to 
preserve  peace.  It  was  their  duty,  because  it  is  necessary,  to  the 
growth  of  an  infieint  people,  to  their  genius  ^  and  to  their  habke. 
It  was  their  interest,  because  a  change  of  the  condition  of  the  natiovi 
brings  along  with  it  a  danger  of  the  loss  of  the  affections  of 
the  people.  The  administration  has  not  been  forgetful  of  these 
solemn  obligations.  No  art  has  been  left  unessayed ;  no  experi^ 
ment,  promising  a  favorable  result,  left  untried,  to  maintain  the 
peaceful  relations  of  the  country.  When,  some  six  or  seven  years 
ago,  the  affairs  of  the  nation  assumed  a  throating  aspect,  a  partial 
iion*importation  was  adopted.  As  they  grew  more  alarming,  an  em* 
bsffgo  WIS  nnjposed.    It  would  have  accomplished  its  purpose,  but  it 
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Mcrificed  upon  the  alUr  of  conciliation.     Vain  and  fruitless  at- 
tempt to  propitiate  !     Then  came  along  non-intercouse  ;  and  a  gen- 
eral non-in^Kurtation  followed  in  the  train.     In  the  mean  time,  anj 
indications  of  a  return  to  the  public  law  and  the  path  of  jufitice,  on 
the  part  of  either  belligerent,  are  seized  upon  with  avidity  by  the 
administration — the  arrangement  with  Mr.  Erskine  is  concluded.     It 
is  first  ap[dauded,  and  then  censured  by  the  opposition.    No  matter 
with  what  unfeigned  sincerity,  with  what  real  effort  administration 
cultivates  peace,  the  opposition  insist  that  it  alone  is  culpable  for 
every  breach  that  is  made  between  the  two  countries.     Because  the 
President  thought  proper,  in  accepting  the  proffered  reparation  for 
the  attack  on  a  national  vessel,  to  intimate  that  it  would  have  better 
comported  with  the  justice  of  the  king,  (and  who  does  not  think  so  ?) 
to  punish  the  ofiehding  officer,  the  opposition,  entering  into  the  royal 
feelings,  sees,  in  that  imaginary  insult,  abundant  cause  for  rejecting 
5fr.  ESrskine^  arrangement.    On  another  occasion,  you  cannot  have 
forgotten  the  hypocritical  ingenuity  which  they  displayed,  to  divest 
Mr.  Jackson's  correspondence  of  a  premeditated  insult  to  this  country. 
If  gentlemen  would  only  reserve  for  their  own  government,  half  the 
sensibility  which  b  indulged  for  that  of  Great  Britain,  they  would 
find  much  less  to  condem.   Restriction  after  restriction  has  been  tried 
— negotiation  has  been  resorted  to,  until  further  negotiation  would 
have  been  disgraceful.    Whilst  these  peaceful  experiments  are  under- 
gmng  a  trial,  what  is  the  conduct  of  the  opposition  ?    They  are  the 
champions  of  war ;  the  proud,  the  spirited,  the  sole  repository  of  the 
nation's  honor ;  the  men  of  exclusive  vigor  and  energy.    The  admin 
istration,  on  the  contrary,  is  weak,  feeble,  and  pusillanimous — '^  in 
capable  of  being  kicked  into  a  war."    The  maxim,  ^'  not  a  cent  for 
tribute,  millions  for  defence,''  is  loudly  proclaimed.     Is  the  adminis- 
tration for  negotiation  ?    The  opposition  is  tired,  sick,  disgusted  with 
negotiation.     They  want  to  draw  the  sword  and  avenge  the  nation's 
wrongs.    When,  however,  foreign  nations,  perhaps,  emboldened  by 
the  very  opposition  here  made,  refuse  to  listen  to  the  amicable  ap- 
peals, which  have  been  repeated  and  reiterated  by  the  administration, 
to  their  justice  and  to  their  interests — ^when,  in  £ict,  war  with  one  of 
them  has  become  identified  with  our  independence  and  our  sovereigity, 
and  to  abstain  from  it  was  no  longer  possible,  behold  the  opposition 
veering  round  and  becoming  the  firiends  of  peace  and  commerce. 
Thej  tell  you  of  the  calamities  of  war — ^its  tragical  events — ^the 
squaiideriiig  away  of  your  resource*— the  waste  of  the  public  treasure, 
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and  the  spilUng  of  innbcent  blood.  ^*  Gorgons,  hydras,  and  diimema 
dire."  They  tell  you  that  honor  is  an  illusion !  Now  we  see  them 
exhibiting  the  terrific  forms  of  the  roaring  king  of  the  forest.  No^ 
the  meekness  and  humility  of  the  lamb !  They  are  (or  war  and  no 
restrictions,  when  the  administration  is  for  peace.  They  are  for  peace 
and  restrictions,  when  the  administration  is  for  war.  You  find  then 
sir,  tacking  with  every  gale,  displaying  the  colors  of  every  party,  and 
of  aU  nations,  steady  only  in  one  unalterable  purpose,  to  steer,  if  pos* 
sible,  into  the  haven  of  power. 

During  all  this  time,  the  parasites*  of  opposition  do  not  foil  by  dm* 
ning  sarcasm  or  sly  innuendo  to  throw  out  the  idea  of  French  influenee, 
which  is  known  to  be  false,  which  ought  to  be  met  in  one  manner 
only,  and  that  is  by  the  lie  direct.  The  administration  of  this  coun- 
try devoted  to  foreign  influence !  The  administration  of  this  country 
subservient  to  France  !  Great  God !  what  a  charge  !  how  is  it  so 
influenced  ?  By  what  ligament,  on  what  basis,  on  what  possible  foun- 
dation does  it  rest  ?  Is  it  similarity  of  language  ?  No  !  we  speak 
different  tongues — ^we  speak  the  English  language.  On  the  resem- 
blance of  our  laws  ?  No !  the  sources  of  our  jurisprudence  sprii^ 
from  another  and  a  difierent  country.  On  commercial  interconrse  ? 
No !  we  have  comparatively  none  with  France.  Is  it  fixMoa  the  cor- 
respondence in  the  genius  of  the  two  governments  ?  No !  h&e  alone 
is  the  liberty  of  man  secure  from  the  inexorable  despotism  which 
everywhere  else  tramples  it  under  foot.  Where  then  is  the  ground  cf 
such  an  influence  ?  But,  sir,  I  am  insulting  you  by  arguing  on  such  a 
subject.  Yet,  preposterous  and  ridiculous  as  the  insinuation  is,  it  m 
propagated  with  so  much  industry,  that  there  are  persons  found  fooi- 
ish  and  credulous  enough  to  believe  it.  You  will^  no  doubt,  think  it 
incredible  (but  I  have  nevertheless  been  told  it  as  a  fact)  that  u 
honorable  member  of  this  house,  now  in  my  eye,  recently  lost  his 
election  by  the  circulation  of  a  silly  story  in  his  district,  that  he  mm 
the  first  cousin  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  The  proof  of  the  charge 
rested  on  the  statement  of  facts,  which  was  undoubtedly  true.  The 
gentleman  in  question,  it  was  alleged,  had  married  a  connexion  of  tibe 
lady  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  who  was  the  intimate 
firiend  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  late  President  of  the  United  States,  who 
some  years  ago  was  in  the  habit  of  wearing  red  French  breeches. 
Now,  taking  these  premises  as  established,  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  «e 
too  good  a  logician  not  to  see  Aat  the  conchnion  necessarily  foUow» ! 
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Thronglioiit  the  period  I  have  been  speakiag  of,  the  opposhioii  hat 
hooD  diftinguifhed,  amidst  all  its  veerings  and  changes,  by  another 
laimitilr  feature — the  application  to  Bonaparte  of  every  vik  aad 
opprobrious  epithet,  which  our  language,  copious  as  it  is  in  terms  of 
vitnperatioii,  aAnds.  He  has  been  compared  to  every  hideous  monstw 
aad  beast,  firmn  that  mentioned  in  the  Revelation,  down  to  the  moil 
insignificant  qnadmped.  He  has  been  called  the  scourge  of  nuuH 
kiid,  the  destroyer  of  Europe,  the  great  robber,  the  infidel,  tha 
modem  Attila,  and  heaven  knows  by  what  other  names.  Realty 
gentlemen  remind  me  of  an  obscure  lady,  in  a  city  not  very  fiur  od^ 
who  also  to<^  it  into  her  head,  in  conversation  with  an  accomplished 
Fiendigentleman,totalkof  the  afiairs  of  Europe.  She  too  spdoa  of 
the  destmctioo  of  the  balance  of  power,  stormed  and  raged  about  iim 
insatiabie  ambition  of  the  emperor ;  called  him  the  curse  of  mankind, 
the  destroygf  of  Europe.  The  Frenchman  listened  to  her  with  pcf- 
fisct  patienoe,  and,  when  she  had  ceased,  said  to  her,  with  inefiafala 
poiiteBeas, ''  Madam,  it  would  give  my  master,  the  emperor,  infinite 
pain,  if  he  knew  how  hardly  you  thought  of  him.''  Sir,  gentlemen 
appear  to  me  to  forget  that  they  stand  on  American  soil ;  that  thsgr 
are  not  in  the  British  House  of  Conrnions,  but  in  the  chamber  of  the 
Hoose  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States ;  that  we  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  a&irs  of  Europe,  the  partition  of  territory  and  sover* 
eignty  there,  except  so  £»  as  these  things  afiect  the  interests  of  our 
own  country.  Gentlemen  transform  themselves  into  the  Burkes, 
CSialhams,  and  Pitts  of  another  country,  and  forgetting,  from  honest 
assi,  the  interests  of  America,  engage  with  European  sensibility  in 
the  discussion  of  European  interests.  If  gentlemen  ask  me  whether 
I  do  not  view  with  regret  and  horror  the  concentration  of  such  vaal 
power  in  the  hands  of  Bonaparte,  I  reply  that  I  do.  I  regret  to  aee 
the  emperor  of  China  holding  such  immense  sway  over  the  fi)rtunfli 
of  millions  of  our  species.  I  regret  to  see  Great  Britain  possessing  ao 
unoontrolled  a  command  over  all  the  waters  of  our  globe.  K I  had 
the  siMlity  to  distribute  among  the  nations  of  Ekirope  their  several 
portions  of  power  and  sovereignty,  I  would  say  that  Holland  shooUl 
be  resuscitated,  and  given  the  weight  she  enjoyed  in  the  days  of  her 
Da  Witts.  I  would  confine  France  within  her  natural  boundariaSi 
the  Alps,  Pyrenees,  and  the  Rhine,  and  make  her  a  secondary  naval 
power  only.  I  would  abridge  the  British  maritime  power,  raise 
Prasaa  and  Austria  to  their  original  condition,  and  preserve  the  ia* 
itgiftyof  the  ampoe  of  Russia.  But  these  are  speenlations.    I  look 
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at  the  political  transactions  of  Europe,  with  the  single  exception  of 
their  possible  bearing  upon  us,  as  I  do  at  the  history  of  other  comi* 
tries,  or  other  times.  I  do  not  survey  them  with  half  the  intnwtt 
that  I  do  the  movements  in  South  America.  Our  political  relatioM 
with  them  are  mlich  less  important  than  they  are  supposed  to  be.,  I 
have  no  fears  of  French  or  English  subjugation.  If  we  are  united,  we 
are  too  powerful  for  the  mightiest  nation  in  Europe,  or  all  Europe  com- 
bined. If  we  are  separated  and  torn  asunder,  we  shall  beccnne  an 
easy  prey  to  the  weakest  of  them.  In  the  latter  dreadful  contingency 
oor  country  will  not  be  worth  preserving. 

.Next  to  the  notice  .which  the  opposition  has  found  itself  called 
upon  to  bestow  upon  the  French  emperor,  a  distinguished  citizen  of 
Virginia,  formerly  President  of  the  United  States,  has  never  for  a 
moment  failed  to  receive  their  kindest  and  most  respectful  attention. 
An  honorable  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  (Mr.  Quincy,)  of  whom' 
I  am  sorry  to  say  it  becomes  necessary  for  me,  in  the  course  of  my 
remarks,  to  take  some  notice,  has  alluded  to  him  in  a  remarkable 
manner.  Neither  his  retirement  from  public  office,  his  eminent  ser- 
vices, nor  his  advanced  age,  can  exempt  this  patriot  firom  the  coarae 
assaults  of  party  malevolence.  No,  sir,  in  1801  he  snatched  firom  the 
rude  hand  of  usurpation  the  violated  constitution  of  his  country,  and 
thai  is  his  crime.  He  preserved  that  instrument,  in  form,  and  anb- 
stance,  and  spirit,  a  precious  inheritance  for  generations  to  come,  and 
fi>r  this  he  can  never  be  forgiven.  How  vain  and  impotent  is  party 
rage,  directed  against  such  a  man !  He  is  not  more  elevated  by  hie : 
lofty  residence,  upon  the  summit  of  his  own  favorite  mountain,  than 
he  is  lifted,  by  the  serenity  of  his  mind,  and  the  consciousness  of  a 
well  spent  life,  above  the  malignant  passions  and  bitter  feelings  of  the 
day.  No !  his  own  beloved  Monticello  is  not  more  moved  by  the 
storms  that  beat  against  its  sides,  than  is  this  illustrious  man,  by  the 
bowlings  of  the  whole  British  pack  set  loose  from  the  Essex  kennel ! 
When  the  gentleman  to  whom  I  have  been  compelled  to  allude  shall 
have  mingled  his  dust  with  that  of  his  abused  ancestors — ^when  he 
Aall  have  been  consigned  to  oblivion,  or,  if  he  lives  at  all,  shall  live 
only  in  the  treasonable  annals  of  a  certain  junto,  the  name  of  Je£Eer^ 
son  will  be  hailed  with  gratitude,  his  memmy  honored  and  cherished 
aathe  second  founder  of  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  the  period  of 
hii  administration  will  be  looked  back  to  as  one  of  the  the  hs^pieat 
brif^iteft  qiochsof  AnHy«^^^  history;  an  oasis  in  the  midat  of 
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m  sandy  desert,  fiat  I  beg  the  gentleman^s  pardon  ;  he  has  indM 
aecAed  to  himself  a  more  imperishable  fame  than  I  had  supposed.  I 
think  it  was  about  four  years  ago  that  he  submitted  to  the  House  of 
Repvesentatiyes  an  initiative  proposition  for  an  impeachment  of  Mr. 
Jeflferaon.  The  House  condescended  to  consider  it.  The  gentleman 
debated  it  with  his  usual  temper ^  moderation^  and  urbanity.  The 
House  decided  upon  it  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  and,  althoiigh  the 
gentleman  had  somehow  obtained  a  second,  the  final  vote  stood  one 
fixr,  and  one  hundred  and  seventeen  against  the  proposition  !  The 
aame  historic  page  that  transmitted  to  posterity  the  virtue  and  the 
glofy  <^  Henry  the  Great  of  France,  for  their  admiration  and  exam- 
ple, has  preserved  the  infJEunous  name  of  the  fanatic  assassin  of  that 
excellent  monarch.  The  same  sacred  pen  that  portrayed  the  sufler- 
ings  and  crucifixion  of  the  Saviour  of  mankind,  has  recorded,  fbr 
universal  execration,  the  liame  of  him  who  was  guilty,  not  of  betray* 
ing  his  country y  but  (a  kindred  crime)  of  betraying  his  God. 

in  one  respect  there  is  a  remarkable  difierence  between  the  ad- 
nmustraUon  and  the  opposition — it  is  in  a  sacred  regard  for  personal 
Aiberty.   When  out  of  power,  my  political  friends  condemned  the  sur- 
render of  Jonathan  Robbins ;  they  opposed  the  violation  of  the  freedom 
qC  the  press,  in  the  sedition  law  ;  they  opposed  the  more  insidious 
•tUck  upon  the  freedom  of  the  person,  under  the  imposing  garb  of  an 
ilienkw.    The  party  now  in  opposition,  then  in  power,  advocated 
^  sacrifice  of  the  unhappy  Robbins,  and  passed  those  two  laws. 
True  to  our  principles,  we  are  now  struggling  for  the  liberty  of  our 
teamen  against  foreign  oppression.  True  to  theirs,  they  oppose  a  war 
^wfetaken  for  this  object.     They  have  indeed  lately  afiected  a  ten- 
-    <fer  solicitude  for  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  talk  of  the  danger 
of  tUading  armies,  and  the  burden  of  taxes.    But  it  must  be  evident 
^yoQ,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  they  speak  in  a  foreign  idiom.     Their 
^goe  evinces  that  it  is  not  their  vernacular  tongue.     What !  the 
<¥poiition  who,  in  1798  and  1799,  could  raise  a  useless  army  to 
%iit  an  enemy  three  thousand  miles  distant  from  us,  alarmed  at  the 
existence  of  one  raised  for  a  known  and  specific  object — the  attack 
of  the  adjoining  provinces  of  the  enemy.    What !  the  geulleman  from 
Matsachusetts,  who  assisted  by  his  vote  to  raise  the  army  of  25,000 
alanned  at  the  danger  of  our  liberties  from  this  very  army ! 

fiof,  nr,  I  must  speak  of  another  subject,  which  I  never  think  of 
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bot^ith  feelings  of  the  deepest  awe.  The  gentleman  from  Mana- 
ohusetts,  in  imitation  of  some  of  his  predecessors  of  1799|  has  e#er^ 
tained  us  with  a  picture  of  cahinet  plots,  presidential  plots,  and  all 
sorts  of  plots,  which  have  been  engendered  by  the  diseased  state  of 
the  gentleman's  imagination.  I  wish,  sir ,  that  another  plot  of  a  mvcb 
more  serious  and  alarming  character — a  plot  that  aims  at  the  dis* 
memberment  of  our  Union,  had  only  the  same  imaginary  existenpa* 
But  no  man,  who  has  paid  any  attention  to  the  tone  of  certain  printSi 
and  to  transactions  in  a  particular  quarter  of  the  Union,  for  seyeral 
years  past,  can  doubt  the  existence  of  such  a  plot.  It  is  fiff,  very 
far  from  my  intention  to  charge  the  opposition  with  such  a  design. 
No,  I  believe  them  generally  incapable  of  it.  But  I  cannot  say  as 
much  for  some,  who  have  been  unworthily  associated  with  them  in 
the  quarter  of  the  Union  to  which  I  have  referred.  The  gentleman 
cannot  have  forgotten  his  own  sentiment,  uttered  even  on  the  floor  of 
this  House,  ^<  Peaceably  if  we  can,  forcibly  if  we  must ;"  nearly  at 
the  very  time  Henry's  mission  to  Boston  was  undertaken.  The  fla- 
gitiousness  of  that  embassy  has  been  attempted  to  be  concealed,  by 
directing  the  public  attention  to  the  price  which  the  gentleman  sayi 
was  given  for  the  disclosure.  As  if  any  price  could  change  the  atrop 
ciousness  of  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  or  could  exten- 
uate, in  the  slightest  degree,  the  offence  of  those  citizens,  who  enter- 
tained and  deliberated  upon  a  proposition  so  infamous  and  unnatural ! 
There  was  a  most  remarkable  coincidence  between  some  of  the  thii^ 
which  that  man  states,  and  certain  events  in  the  quarter  alluded  to. 
In  the  contingency  of  a  war  with  Great  Britain,  it  will  be  recollected 
that  the  neutrality  and  eventual  separation  of  that  section  of  the 
Union  was  to  be  brought  about.  How,  sir,  has  it  happened,  since 
the  declaration  of  war,  that  British  officers  in  Canada  have  asserted 
to  American  officers,  that  this  very  neutrality  would  take  place  ? 
That  they  have  so  asserted,  can  be  established  beyond  controversy. 
The  project  is  not  brought  forward  openly,  with  a  direct  avowal  of 
the  intention.  No,  the  stock  of  good  sense  and  patriotism  in  that 
pcNTtion  of  the  country  is  too  great  to  be  undisguisedly  encountered. 
It  is  assailed  from  the  masked  batteries  of  friendship,  of  peace  and 
commerce  on  the  one  side,  and  by  the  groundless  imputation  of  op- 
posite propensities  on  the  other.  The  affections  of  the  people  there 
are  gradudly  to  be  undermined.  The  project  is  suggested  or  with- 
drawn; the  diabolical  dramaHs  persona^  in  this  criminal  tragedy, 
make  their  appearance  or  exit,  as  the  audience,  to  whom  they  ad* 
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inm  thenifehresy  apphrad  or  condemn.  I  wag  astonished,  sir,  in 
leading  lately  a  letter,  or  pretended  letter,  published  in  a  prominent 
prmt  in  that  quarter,  and  written,  not  in  the  fervor  of  party  zeal,  but 
oodQy  and  dispassionately,  to  find  that  the  writer  afiected  to  reason 
iboot  a  separation,  and  attempted  to  demonstrate  its  advanta^  to 
Oie  diftient  portions  of  the  Union — deploring  the  existence  now  of 
what  he  terms  prejudices  against  it,  but  hoping  for  the  arrival  of  the 
period  when  they  shall  be  eradicated.  But,  sir,  I  will  quit  this  un- 
pkasaot  subject ;  I  will  turn  fi*om  one,  whom  no  sense  of  decency  or 
propriety  could  restrain  from  soiling  the  carpet  on  which  he  treads, 
to  gentlenien  who  have  not  forgotten  what  is  due  to  themselves,  to 
the  place  in  which  we  are  assembled,  or  to  those  by  whom  they  are 
opposed.  The  gientlemen  from  North  Carolina,  (Mr.  Pearson,)  from 
Coanecticut,  (Mr.  Pitkin,)  and  from  New  York,  (Mr.  Bleecker,) 
hsve,  with  their  usual  decorum,  contended  that  the  war  would  not 
have  been  declared,  had  it  not  been  for  the  duplicity  of  France,  in 
withholding  an  authentic  instrument,  repealing  the  decrees  of  Berlin 
and  Milan ;  that  upon  the  exhibition  of  such  an  instrument,  the  revo- 
cation of  the  orders  in  council  took  place ;  that  this  main  cause  of  the 
war,  but  Ibr  which  it  would  not  have  been  declared,  being  removed, 
the  administration  ought  to  seek  for  the  restoration  of  peace ;  and  that 
upon  its  sincerely  doing  so,  terms  compatible  with  the  honor  and  in- 
terest of  thb  country  might  be  obtained.  It  is  my  purpose  to  exam- 
ine, first,  into  the  circumstances  under  which  the  war  was  declared ; 
secondly,  into  the  causes  of  continuing  it ;  and,  lastly,  into  the  means 
which  have  been  taken,  or  ought  to  be  taken,  to  procure  peace  :  but, 
air,  I  am  really  so  exhausted,  that,  little  as  1  am  in  the  haldt  of  ask- 
ing of  the  house  an  indulgence  of  this  kind,  I  feel  I  must  ttespass  on 
their  goodness. 

[Here  Mr.  Cult  sat  down.    Mr.  Newton  then  moved  that  the  Coaunittee  nae, 
report  progrees,  and  ask  leave  to  sit  again,  which  was  done.    On  tht  next  day  he 


I  am  sensible,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  some  part  of  tne  debate,  to 
which  this  bill  has  given  rise,  has  been  attended  by  circumstances 
much  to  be  regretted,  not  usual  in  this  House,  and  of  which  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  there  will  be  no  repetition.  The  gentleman  torn  Boston 
hasso  absolved  himself  from  every  rule  of  decorum  and  propriety, 
has  so  outraged  all  decency,  that  I  have  found  it  impossible  to  mxp^ 
piess  the  feelings  excited  on  the  occasion.    His  colleague,  whom  1 
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have  the  honor  to  follow  (Mr.  Wheaton,)  whatever  else  he  may  not 
h«ivc  proved,  in  his  very  learned,  ingenious,  and  original  exposition 
of  the  powers  of  this  government — an  exposition  in  which  he  had 
sought  where  nobody  before  him  has,  and  nobody  after  him  will 
look,  for  a  grant  of  our  powers,  I  mean  the  preamble  to  the  Con- 
stitution,— has  clearly  shown,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  who  heard 
him,  that  the  power  of  defensive  war  is  conferred.  I  claim  the 
benefit  of  a  similar  principle  in  behalf  of  my  political  friends 
against  the  gentleman  from  Boston.  I  demand  only  the  exercise 
of  the  right  of  repulsion.  No  one  is  more  anxious  than  I  am  to 
preserve  the  dignity  and  freedom  of  debate — ^no  member  is  more 
responsible  for  its  abuse,  and  if,  on  this  occasion,  its  just  limits 

have  been  violated,  let  him  who  has  been  the  unprovoked  aggressor 
appropriate  to  himself,  exclusivel)',  the  consequences. 

I  omitted,  yesterday,  sir,  when  speaking  of  a  delicate  and  painfal 
subject,  to  notice  a  powerful  engine  which  the  conspirators^gainst 
the  integrity  of  the  Union  employ  to  effect  their  nefarious  purposes 
— I  mean  southern  influence.  The  true  friend  to  his  country  know- 
ing that  our  Constitution  was  the  work  of  compromise,  in  which  in- 
terests apparently  conflicting  were  attempted  to  be  reconciled, 
aims  to  extinguish  or  allay  prejudices.  But  this  patriotic  exertion 
does  not  suit  the  views  of  those  who  are  urged  on  by  diabolical 
ambition.  They  And  i^  convenient  to  imagine  the  existence  of 
certain  improper  influences,  and  to  propagate  with  their  utmost 
industry  a  belief  of  them.  Hence  the  idea  of  southern  preponder- 
ance,— ^Virginia  influence, — the  yoking  of  the  respectable  yeoman- 
ry of  the  north,  with  negro  slaves,  to  the  car  of  southern  nabobs 
If  Virginia  really  cherished  a  reprehensible  ambition,  an  aim  to 
monopolise  the  Chief  Magistracy  of  the  country,  how  was  such  a 
purpose  to  be  accomplished  1  Virginia,  alone,  cannot  elect  a 
President,  whose  elevation  depends  upon  a  plurality  of  electoral 
votes,  and  a  consequent  concurrence  of  many  States.  Would 
Vermont,  disinterested  Pennsylvania,  the  Carol inas,  independent 
Georgia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Ohio,  Louisiana,  all  consent  to 
become  the  tools  of  inordinate  ambition  1  But  the  present 
incumbent  was  designated  to  the  oflice  before  his  predecessor  had 
retired.  How  1  By  public  sentiment — ^public  sentiment  which 
grew  out  of  his  known  virtues,  his  illustrious  services,  and  his  dia- 
tinguished  abilities*  Would  the  gentleman  crush  this  public  senti- 
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ii  he  pepired  to  tdmit  that  he  irooU  amst  the  pragraM  of 
fcm? 


>Ihe«ar  was  declared  because  Great  Britain  arrogated  to  hernlf 

ft»  ja^aaixm  of  regulating  our  foreign  trade,  under  the  dekudye 

nuM  tf  letaliatoiy  orders  in  council, — a  pretension  by  which  she 

UBfatsoi:  to  proclaim  to  American  enterprise,  **  Thus  fkr  shalt  thou 

p^nlao  fiurther^-r-orders  which  she  refiises  to  revoke  after  the 

•D^eame  of  their  enactment  had  ceased ;  because  she  persisted  ia 

tkfnctice  of  impressing  American  seamen ;  because  she  instigated 

tfe  bdiaos  to  commit  hdstilities  against  us ;  and  because  she  refused 

iifaiiitjr  fiur  her  past  injuries  upon  our  commerce.     I  throw  out 

'  rf Aefiestioii  other  wro^.    The  war,  in  fact,  was  announced,  on 

wpvt,  to  meet  the  war  which  she  was  waging  on  her  pert    So 

wiinriiMii  were  the  causes  of  the  war, — so  powerfully  did  they  ad* 

dmAonselYes  to  the  feelings  of  the  whole  American  people,  that 

vki  Ae  bin  was  pending  before  this  House,  gentlemen  in  the  oppo- 

Atns,  although  provoked  to  debate,  would  not  or  could  not  utter  one 

qdiUe  against  it.    It  is  true,  they  wrapped  themselves  up  in  sullen 

flhaee,  pretending  they  did  not  choose  to  debate  such  a  question  in 

SDcnt  session.     Whilst  ^)eaking  of  the  proceedings  on  that  occasion, 

I  beg  to  be  permitted  to  advert  to  another  &ct  which  transpired, — an 

iBportant  (act,  material  for  the  nation  to  know,  an9  which  I  have 

often  rq^tted  had  not  been  spread  upon  our  journals.     My  honora* 

hfe  edileigae  (Mr.  M'Kee)  moved,  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  to 

esBi|adiend  France  in  the  war ;  and  when  the  question  was  taken 

vpOKk  the  proposition,  there  appeared  but  ton  votes  in  support  of  it,  ot 

sBfen  beloAged  to  this  side  of  the  House,  and  three  only  to  the 

I    It  is  said  that  we  were  inveigled  into  the  war  by  the  p^-fidy 

;  and  that  had  she  furnished  the  document  in  time,  which 

fint  published  in  England,  in  May  last,  it  would  have  been  pre- 

I  will  concede  to  gentlemen  every  thing  they  ask  about  the 

of  France  towards  this  country.     I  wish  to  Grod  that  our 

wtBStj  was  equal  to  pur  disposition,  to  make  her  feel  the  sense  that 

entertain  ci  that  injustice.     The  manner  of  the  publication  of  the 

in  question  was  tmdoubtedly  extremely  exceptionable.    But  I 

that  had  it  made  its  appearance  earlier,  it  would  not  have 

Ae  efiect  supposed ;  and  the  proof  lies  in  tKe  unequivocal  deda- 

of  the  British  government.     I  wUl  trouble  you,  sir,  with  going 

mtaribn  back  than  to  the  letters  of  the  British  minister,  addressed 
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to  the  Secretary  of  State,  just  before  the  expiration  of  hia  diplomalic 
functions.  It  will  be  recollected  by  the  committee  that  he  exhibited 
to  this  government  a  despatch  from  Lord  Castlereagh,  in  which  the 
principle  was  distinctly  avowed,  that  to  produce  the  effect  of  a  repeal 
of  the  orders  in  council,  the  French  decrees  must  be  absolutely  and 
entirely  revoked  as  to  kll  the  world,  and  not  as  to  America  alone.  A 
copy  of  that  despatch  was  demanded  of  him,  and  he  very  awkwardly 
evaded  it. '  But  on  the  tenth  of  June,  after  the  bill  declaring  war  hid 
actually  passed  this  House,  and  was  pending  before  the  Senate,  (aad 
which,  I  have  no  doubt,  was  known  to  him,)  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Moo* 
roe,  he  says : 

"  I  have  no  hesitation,  sir,  in  saying  that  Gicat  Britain,  as  the  case  has  hltheito 
stood,  neyer  did.  nor  eyer  could  engage,  without  the  greatest  ii^nstice  to  henelf  nd 
her  allies,  as  well  as  to  other  neutral  nations,  to  repeal  her  orders  as  affecting  Ameiioa 
alone,  leaving  them  in  force  against  other  states,  upon  condition  that  France  woMid 
except,  singly  and  specially,  America  from  the  operation  of  her  decrees.*' 

On  the  fourteenth  of  the  same  month,  the  bill  still  pending  befiire 
the  Senate,  he  repeats  : 

"  I  will  now  say,  that  I  feel  entirely  authorized  to  assure  you,  that  if  you  eta  at 
any  time  produce  a/utf  and  vaieonditional  repeal  of  the  FVench  decrees,  as  yon  have 
a  right  to  demand  it  in  your  character  of  a  neutral  nation,  and  that  it  be  disen^iged 
from  any  question  concerning  our  maritime  rights,  we  shall  be  ready  to  meet  y^ 
with  a  revocation  of  the  orders  in  council.  Previously  to  your  producing  mick  aa  in- 
strument, which  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  regard  as  unnecessary,  you  cannot  ezpeet  of 
us  to  give  up  our  orders  in  coimcil." 

Thus,  sir,  you  see  that  the  British  government  would  not  be  content 
with  a  repeal  of  the  French  decrees  as  to  us  only.  But  the  French  paper 
in  question  was  such  a  repeal.  It  could  not  therefore  satisfy  the  Brtiah 
government.  It  could  not  therefore  have  induced  that  govermnenti 
had  it  been  earlier  promulgated,  to  repeal  the  orders  in  council.  It 
could  not  therefore  have  averted  the  war.  The  withholding  of  it 
did  not  occasion  the  war,  and  the  promulgation  of  it  would  not  have 
prevented  the  war.  But  gentlemen  have  contended  that,  in  point  of  heX^ 
it  did  produce  a  repeal  of  the  orders  in  council.  This  I  deny.  Aftor 
it  made  its  appearance  in  England,  it  was  declared  by  one  of  the 
British  ministry,  in  Parliament,  not  to  be  satis^tory.  And  all  the 
world  knows,  that  the  repeal  of  the  orders  in  council  resulted  fiNmi 
the  inquiry,  reluctantly  acceded  to  by  the  ministry,  into  the  eflbd 
upon  their  manufacturing  establishments  of  our  non-importation  law, 
or  to  die  warlike  attitude  assumed  by  this  government,  or  to  both. 
Bat  it  it  said  that  the  ordera  in  council  are  withdrawn,  no  matter  bom 
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GHise  ;  and  that  haying  beei\  the  sole  motive  for  declaring  tKo 
5  the  relations  of  peace  ought  to  be  restored.  This  brings  me  to 
te  examination  of  the  groimds  for  continuing  tbe  present  hostilitiea 
\xftireeQ  this  country  and  Great  Britain. 

•1  am  far  from  acknowledging  that,  had  the  orders  in  council  been 
icpealedi  as  they  have  been,  before  the  war  was  declared,  the  decla- 
ntioD  of  hostilities  would  of  course  have  been  prevented.     In  a  bod  j 
•0  Bomeroas  as  this  is,  from  which  the  declaration  emanated,  it  is  im- 
ponUe  to  say,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  what  would  have  been 
fbtdkdoi  such  a  repeal.     P^ch  member  must  answer  for  himself. 
Ai  to  myself,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  I  have  always  con- 
■ined  the  impressment  of  American   seamen  as  much  the  most 
Rriott  aggression.     But,  sir,  how  have  those  orders  at  last  been  re- 
pelled }    Great  Britain,  it  is  true,  has  intimated  a  willingness  to  sus- 
pend their  practical  operation,  but  she  still  arrogates  to  herself  the 
right  to  revive  them  upon  certain  contingencies,  of  which  she  consti- 
tutes herself  the  sole  judge.     She  waves  the  temporary  use  of  the 
lod,  bat  she  suspends  it  in  terrorem  over  our  heads.     Supposing  it  to 
be  conceded  to  gentlemen  that  such  a  repeal  of  the  orders  in  council 
u  took  place  on  the  tweniy-lhird  June  last,  exceptionable  as  it  is, 
beiog  known  before  the  war  was  proclaimed,  would  have  prevcntctfl  it : 
does  it  follow  that  it  ought  to  induce  us  to  lay  down  our  arms,  with- 
out the  redres3  of  any  other  injury  oi*  which  we  complain  r     Does  it 
follow,  in  all  cases,  that  that  which  would,  in  the  first  instance,  have 
prevented,  would  also  terminate  the  war  ?     By  no  means.     It  requires 
a  strong  and  pow<?rful  offort  in  a  nation,  prone  to  peace  as  this  is,  to 
hurst  throDgh  its  habits  and  encounter  the  difFiculties  and  privations 
of  war.    Such  a  nation  ought  but  seldom  to  embark  in  a  belligerent 
contest ;  but  when  it  does,  it  should  be  lor  obvious  and  essential 
r^ts  alone,  and  should  finnly  resolve  to  extort,  at  all  hazards,  their 
recognition.     The  war  of  the  revolution  is  an  example  of  a  war  begun 
for  one  object  and  prosecuted  for  anolhor.     It  Mas  waged,  in  its  com- 
mencement, against  the  right  asserted  by  the  parent  country  to  tax 
the  colonics.     Then  no  one  thought  of  absolute'  independence.     The 
idea  of   indepcndeiiC:!  was  re  pelled.      But  the  British  government 
would  have  relinquished  the  principle  of  taxation.     The  founders  of 
our  liberties  saw,  however,  that  there  was  no  security  short  of  inde- 
ptsodenoe,  and  they  achieved  that  independence.     When  nations  are 

tttgaged  in  war,  those  rights  in  controversy,  which  aie  not  acknowlT 

31 
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^ig&d  by  the  treaty  of  peace,  are  abandoned.  And  wbo  ia  piepml 
to  say,  that  American  seamen  shall  be  suirendered  as  yktuns  to  flw 
Jbitish  principle  of  impressment  ?  And,  sir,  what  is  this  priDci|ile  ? 
She  contends  that  she  has  a  right  to  the  services  of  her  own  subjects ; 
and  that,  in  the  exercise  of  this  right,  she  may  lawfully  impress  them, 
even  although  she  finds  them  in  American  vessels,  upon  the  high  wemf 
without  her  jurisdiction.  Now  I  deny  that  she  has  any  right,  beyond 
her  jurisdiction,  to  come  on  board  our  vessels,  upon  the  hig^  oeM, 
kft  any  other  purpose  than  in  the  pursuit  of  enemies,  or  their  goodi^ 
or  goods  contraband  of  war.  But  she  further  contends,  that  her  soih- 
jects  cannot  renounce  their  alliance  to  her,  and  contract  a  new  oUi* 
gption  to  other  sovereigns.  I  do  not  mean  to  go  into  the  gencMl 
question  of  the  right  of  expatriation.  If ,  as  is  contended,  ail  natioM 
deny  it,  all  nations  at  the  same  time  admit  and  practise  the  right  <if 
naturalization.  Great  Britain  herself  does  this.  Great  Britain,  is 
the  very  case  of  foreign  seamen,  imposes,  perhaps,  fewer  restraints 
upon  naturalization  than  any  other  nation.  Then,  if  subjects 
not  break  their  original  allegiance,  they  may,  according  to 
versal  usage,  contract  a  new  allegiance.  What  is  the  effect  of  thia 
double  obligation  ?  Undoubtedly,  that  the  sovereign  having  the  pos- 
session of  the  subject,  would  have  the  right  to  the  services  of  the 
subject.  If  he  return  within  the  jurisdiction  of  his  primitive  80¥- 
er«gn,  he  may  resume  his  right  to  his  services,  of  \lrhich  the  subject, 
by  his  own  act,  could  not  divest  himself.  But  his  primitive  sovereign 
can  have  no  right  to  go  in  quest  of  him,  out  of  his  own  jurisdictiony 
into  the  jurisdiction  of  another  sovereign,  or  upon  the  high  seas,  whera 
there  exists  either  no  jurisdiction,  or  it  is  possessed  by  the  natioB 
owning  the  ship  navigating  them.  But,  sir,  this  discussion  is  alto- 
gether useless.  It  is  not  to  the  British  principle,  objectionable  as  it 
is,  that  we  are  alone  to  look ;  it  is  to  her  practice,  no  matter  what 
guise  she  puts  on.  It  is  in  vain  to  assert  the  inviolability  of  the  oblige 
tion  of  allegiance.  It  is  in  vain  to  set  up  the  plea  of  necessity,  and  to 
allege  that  she  cannot  exist  without  the  impressment  of  HER  sea- 
men. The  naked  truth  is,  she  comes,  by  her  press-gangs,  on  board 
of  our  vessels,  seizes  OUR  native  as  well  as  naturalized  seamen,  and 
drags  them  into  her  service.  It  is  the  case,  then,  of  the  assertion  of 
an  erroneous  principle,  and  of  a  practice  not  conformable  to  the  as* 
serted  principle — a  principle  which,  if  it  were  theoretically  right, 
must  be  for  ever  practically  wrong— ^  practice  which  can  obtain  cons- 
tenanos  from  no  principle  whatever,  and  to  sulnnit  to  which,  on 
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pni,  would  belnj  the  moft  abject  degrmdatioD.  We  are  told  by  g;en- 
tiemen  in  the  oppoaitioiiy  that  government  has  not  d<Nie  all  that  wai 
menmboit  on  it  to  do,  to  avoid  just  cause  of  complaint  on  the  part 
flf  Great  Britain — that,  in  particular,  the  certificates  of  protection, 
anthoriaed  by  the  act  of  1796,  are  fraudulently  ttaed.  Sir,  govern- 
BKnt  has  done  too  much  in  granting  those  paper  protections.  I  can 
never  lliink  of  them  without  being  shocked.  They  resemble  the 
psoMf  which  the  master  grants  to  his  negro  slave — ^^^  Let  the  bearer, 
Mm^o,  pass  and  repass  without  molestation. "  What  do  they  imply  ? 
Ikflt  Great  Britain  has  a  right  to  seize  all  who  are  not  provided  with 
From  their  very  nature  they  must  be  liable  to  abuse  on  both 
If  Great  Britain  desires  a  mark  by  which  she  can  know  her 
own  sobjeeta',  let  her  give  them  an  ear  mark.  The  colors  that  float 
fipom  the  mast  head  should  be  the  credentials  of  our  seamen.  There 
is  no  safely  to  us,  and  the  gentlemen  have  shown  it,  but  in  the  rule 
that  all  who  sail  under  the  flag,  (not  being  enemies,)  are  protected  by 
the  §Bg.  It  is  impossible  that  this  country  should  ever  abandon  the 
gaUant  tan  who  have  won  for  us  such  splendid  trophies.  Let  me 
suppose  that  the  Genius  of  dolumbia  should  visit  one  of  them  in  his 
oppressor's  prison,  and  attempt  to  reconcile  him  to  his  forlorn  and 
wretched  conation.  She  would  say  to  him,  in  the  language  of  gen- 
tlemen on  the  other  side,  "  Great  Britain  intends  you  no  harm  ;  she 
did  not  mean  to  impress  you,  but  one  of  her  own  subjects ;  having 
taken  you  by  mistake,  I  will  remonstrate,  and  try  to  prevail  upon 
her,  by  peaceful  means,  to  release  you,  but  I  cannot,  my  son,  fight 
ior  yon."  If  he  did  not  consider  this  mere  mockery,  the  poor  tar 
would  address  her  judgment  and  say,  ^'  You  owe  me,  ray  country,  pro- 
tection ;  I  owe  you,  in  return,  obedience.  I  am  no  British  subject ; 
lama  native  of  old  Massachusetts,  where  live  my  aged  fiither,  my 
wife,  my  children.  I  have  fiiithfully  discharged  my  duty.  Will  yon 
lefbae  to  do  yours .'"  Appealing  to  her  passions,  he  would  continue : 
*^  Host  this  eye  in  fighting  under  Tnixton,  with  the  Insurgente  ;  I 
got  this  tear  before  Tripoli ;  1  broke  this  leg  on  board  the  Constitu- 
tion, when  the  Guerriere  struck."  If  she  remained  still  unmoved, 
he  would  break  out,  in  the  accents  of  mingled  distress  and  despair — 

**  Hard,  hard  ia  my  fate !  once  I  freedom  enjoyed, 
Waa  aa  happy  aa  happy  could  be ! 
Oh  !  how  hard  ia  my  fate,  how  galling  theae  chains  V* 

twin  BOtiMigiBe  the  dieadftd  catastrophe  to  which  hawodd  ba 
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driven,  by  an  abandonment  of  him  to  his  oppressor.     It  will  not  b^i 
it  cannot  bo,  that  this  country  Tvill  refuse  him  protection. 

It  is  said  that  Great  Britain  lias  been  always  willing  to  makea  iatw- 
fiictory  arrangement  of  the  subject  of  im])rcssment,  and  that  Mr  King 
had  nearly  concluded  one  prior  to  his  departure  from  that  oomitiy. 
Let  us  hear  what  that  minister  says,  upon  his  return  to  America,  h 
his  letter  dated  at  IS ew- York,  in  July,  1803,  aAer  giving  an  accoonl 
of  his  attempt  to  form  an  arrangement  for  the  protection  of  our  sear 
men,  and  his  interviews  to  this  end  with  Lords  Hawkesbury  and  St. 
Vincent,  and  stating  that,  when  he  had  supposed  the  tenns  of  a  con- 
vention w(^re  agreed  upon,  a  new  pretension  was  set  up,  (the  mar* 
claiisum^)  he  concludes  :  ^^  I  regret  not  to  have  been  able  to  put  thia 
business  on  a  satisfactory  fooling,  knowing  as  I  do  its  very  great  im- 
l)ortancc  to  both  parties ;  but  I  flatter  myself  that  1  have  not  misjudged 
the  interests  of  our  own  country,  in  refusing  to  sanction  a  principle 
that  might  be  productive  of  more  extensive  evils  than  those  it  was  our 
aim  to  prevent."  The  sequel  of  his  negotiation,  on  this  afiair,  is  mote 
fully  given  In  the  recent  conversation  between  Mr.  Russell  and  Lord 
Castlereagh,  communicated  to  Congress  during  its  present  session. 
Lord  Castleicagh  says  to  Mr.  Russell  : 

"  Indeed,  there  has  evidently  been  much  misapprehension  on  this  subject,  mn  erro- 
neons  belief  entertained  that  an  arrangement  in  rei^rd  to  it,  has  been  nearer  an  «e>- 
complishment  than  the  facts  will  warrant.  Even  our  friends  in  Consrrs,  I  mean 
those  who  arc  opposed  to  ^oing  to  war  with  ub,  have  been  eo  confident  in  this  mil- 
take,  that  they  have  ascribed  the  failure  of  fcuch  an  arrangment  solely  to  the  nui- 
conduct  of  the  American  governraeut.  This  error  probably  originated  with  Mr. 
King,  for,  being  much  esteemed  here,  and  always  well  received  by  the  penona  m 
I>ower,  he  seems  to  have  misconstrued  their  roudiuess  to  listen  to  his  representa- 
tions^ and  their  warm  professions  of  a  diFposition  to  remove  the  complaints  of  Amc*- 
rica  in  relation  to  impressment,  into  a  supposed  conviction,  on  their  DiUt,  of  the  pio- 
priety  of  adopting  the  plan  which  he  hoa  proposed.  But  Lord  St.  Vincent,  wnom 
he  might  have  thought  he  had  brought  over  to  his  opinions,  appears  nercr  for  a 
moment  to  have  ceased  to  regard  all  arrangements  on  Uie  Fubject,  to  be  ottended 
with  formdiable,  if  not  inFurmountable  obstacles.  This  is  ob\'ions  from  a  letter 
which  his  Icrdfhip  addrej?«ed  to  Sir  Wm.  Scott  at  the  time."  liei-e  Lord  Casde- 
reagh  read  a  letter,  contained  in  the  records  before  him,  in  which  Lord  St.  V»- 
cent  states  to  Sir  Wm.  Scott  the  zeal  with  which  ^Ir.  King  has  aii^ailed  him  on  the 
subject  of  impressment,  conlesrics  his  own  peri>lexity,  and  total  incomiK'tency  to 
discover  any  jiractical  project  for  the  safe  dlocontinuancc  of  that  practice,  and  aik* 
for  counsel  aud  .idvic.-.  **  Thus  you  see,"  proceeded  Lord  Castlereagh,  **  that  the 
eonlldence  of  Mr.  King  on  tJiis  subject  was  entirely  unfounded." 

Thus  it  is  apparent,  that,  at  no  time,  has  the  cncMny  been  willing 
to  place  this  subject  on  a  satisfactory  footing.  I  will  speak  hereafter 
of  the  overtures  made  by  the  administration  since  the  war. 

,  The  honorable  gentleman  from  New  York^  (Mr.  Bleeds  >)  ui  t^ 
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¥«fy  seosible  speecii  with  which  he  favored  the  committee,  made  one 
obKmtion  which  did  not  comport  with  his  usual  liberal  and  enlarged 
Tiewa.  It  was  that  those  who  are  most  interested  against  the  prac 
tiee  of  impressment,  did  not  desire  a  continuance  of.  the  war  on  ac- 
eocmt  of  it,  whilst  those  (the  southern  and  western  members)  who 
had  no  interest  in  it,  were  the  zealous  advocates  of  American  seamen 
Jt  was  a  provincial  sentiment  unworthy  of  that  gentleman.  It  was 
one  which,  in  a  change  of  condition,  he  would  no^  express,  because 
I  know  he  could  not  feel  it.  Does  not  that  gentleman  feel  for  the 
vnhappj  victima  of  the  tomahawk  in  the  western  wilds,  although  his 
qoarter  of  the  Union  may  be  exempted  from  similar  barbarities  ?  I 
am  sue  he  does.  If  there  be  a  description  of  rights  which,  more 
than  any  other,  should  unite  all  parties  in  all  qu^urusrs  of  the  Union, 
it  is  onqiKstionably  the  rights  of  the  person.  No  matter  what  his 
▼ocatioii ;  whether  he  seeks  subsistence  amidst  Ibb  dangers  of  the 
deep,  or  dmws  them  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  or  from  the  hum- 
blest occupations  of  mechanic  life  :  whenever  the  sacred  rights  of  an 
American  freeman  are  assailed,  all  hearts  ought  to  unite,  and  every 
should  be  braced  to  vindicate  his  cause. 


The  gentleman  from  Delaware  sees  in  Canada  no  object  worthy  of 
conquest.  According  to  him,  U  is  a  cold,  sterile,  and  inhospitable 
legion.  And  yet,  such  are  the  allurements  which  it  offers,  that  the 
same  gentleman  apprehends  that,  if  it  be  annexed  to  the  United 
States,  ahready  too  much  weakened  by  an  extension  of  territory,  the 
people  of  New  England  will  rush  over  the  line  and  depopulate  that 
section  of  the  Union !  That  'gentleman  considers  it  honest  to  hold 
Oiji^  as  a  kind  of  hostage ;  to  regard  it  as  a  sort  of  bond  for  the 
-good  behavior  of  the  enemy.  But  he  will  not  enforce  the  bond. 
The  actual  conquest  of  that  country  would,  according  to  him,  make 
no  impression  upon  the  enemy,  and  yet,  the  very  apprehension  only 
ef  such  a  conquest  would  at  all  times  have  a  powerful  operation 
ipm  him !  Other  gentlemen  consider  the  invasion  of  that  country 
as  wicked  and  unjustifiable.  Its  inhabitants  are  represented  as 
harmless  and  unoffending  ;  as  connected  with  those  of  the  bordering 
8tates  by  a  thousand  tender  ties,  interchanging  acts  of  kindness,  and 
aQ  the  offices  of  good  neighborhood.  Canada  innocent  !  Canada 
unoflending !  Is  it  not  in  Canada  that  the  tomahawk  of  the  savage 
has  been  moulded  into  its  death-like  form  ?  Has  it  not  been  from 
<bnndian  magasinea,  lUden  and  others,  that  thoae  supplies  baT« 
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been  issued  which  nooiwh  and  continue  the  Indian  hoatilitiea  ?  rap* 
plies  which  have  enabled  the  savage  hoides  to  butcher  the  garriaon 
of  Chicago,  and  to  commit  other  horrible  excesses  and  murders  ? 
Was  it  not  by  the  joint  co-operation  of  Canadians  and  Indians  that  m 
remote  American  fort,  Michilimackinac,  was  assailed  and  lednced^ 
while  in  ignorance  of  a  state  of  war  ?  But,  sir,  how  soon  have  thft 
opposition  changed  their  tone  !  When  the  administration  was  striv- 
ing, by  the  oper%tion  of  peaceful  measures,  to  bring  Giei^  Britaa 
back  to  a  sense  of  justice,  they  were  for  old-fashioned  war.  And 
now  they  have  got  old-fashioned  war,  their  sensibiHtiea  are  cmd^ 
shocked,  and  all  their  sympathies  lavished  upon  the  harmless-inhabi- 
tants of  the  adjoining  provinces.  What  does  a  state  of  war  presents 
The  united  energies  of  one  people,  arrayed  against  the  combined  ener-^ 
gies  of  another — a  conflict  in  which  each  party  aims  to  inflict  all  th» 
injury  it  can,  by  sea  and  land,  upon  the  territories,  property,  and  citi- 
sens  of  the  other,  subject  only  to  the  rules  of  mitigated  war,  practiaed 
by  civilized  nations.  -  The  gentleman  would  not  touch  the  continental 
provinces  of  the  enemy,  nor,  I  presume,  for  the  same  reason,  her  pos- 
sessions in  the  West  Indies.  The  same  humane  spirit  would  spare  the 
seamen  and  soldiers  of  the  enemy.  The  sacred  person  of  his  ma^eaty 
must  not  be  attacked,  for  the  learned  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  ara 
quite  fiuniliar  with  the  maxim,  that  .the  king  can  do  no  wrong.  Iii-> 
deed,  sir,  I  know  of  no  person  on  whom  we  may  make  war,  upon  the 
principles  of  the  honorable  gentlemen,  but  Mr.  Stephen,  the  celebnt-^ 
ted  author  of  the  <Mders  in  council,  or  the  board  of  admnrahy,  wha 
authorize  ^d  regulate  the  practice  of  impressment ! 


The  disasters  of  the  war  admonish  us,  we  are  told,  of  the 
of  terminating  the  contest.  If  our  achievements  by  land  have 
less  splendid  than  those  of  our  intrepid  seamen  by  water,  it  is 
because  the  American  soldier  is  less  brave.  On  the  one  element 
ganization,  discipline,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  their  duties 
exist,  on  the  part  of  the  officers  and  their  men.  On  the  oihsr,. 
almost  every  thing  is  yet  to  be  acquired.  We  have,  however,  the- 
eonsolation  that  our  country  abounds  with  the  richest  materials,  aaA 
that  in  no  instance  when  engaged  in  action  have  our  arms  been 
nished.  At  Brownstown  and  at  Queenstown  the  valor  of  vete 
was  displayed,  and  acts  of  the  noblest  heroism  were  performed.  It 
IS  true,  that  the  disgrace  of  Detroit  remains  to  be  wiped  off.  That  is 
tnbject  OB  whidi  I  cannot  trast  my  feelings;  it  isnotfittinglahoold 
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ipiMcofit.  BntthkinochlwillsayyitwasaneTeiitwliichiiohoiiMui 
iawiight  could  hare  anticiiMUedy  and  for  which  the  adminiatrmluMi 
ennot  be  juatly  censored.  It  was  the  parent  of  all  the  mistotunes 
we  have  experienced  on  land.  But  for  it  the  Indian  war  would  hare 
been  in  a  great  measure  prevented  or  terminated  ;  the  ascendency  on 
Lake  Erie  acquired,  and  the  war  pushed  on  perhaps  to  Montreal. 
With  the  exception  of  that  event,  the  war,  even  upon  the  land,  has 
been  attended  by  a  series  of  the  most  brilliant  exploits,  which,  what- 
ever interest  they  may  inspire  on  this  side  of  the  mountains,  have 
givea  the  greatest  pleasure  on  the  other.  The  expedition  under  the 
command  of  Governor  Edwards  and  Colonel  Russel,  to  Lake  Peoria, 
om  the  Illinois,  was  completely  successful.  So  was  that  of  Captain 
Gnig,  who  it  is  said  ascended  that  river  still  higher.  Greneral  Hop- 
kins destrpyed  the  prophet's  town.  We  have  just  received  intelli- 
geaoe  of  the  gdHant  enterprise  of  Colonel  Campbell.  In  short,  sir, 
die  Indian  towns  have  been  swept  from  the  mouth  to  the  source  of 
the  Wabash,  and  a  hostile  country  has  been  penetrated  far  beyond 
the  most  daring  incursions  of  any  campaign  during  the  former  Indian 
war.  Never  was  more  cool,  deliberate  bravery  displayed  than  that 
by  Newman's  party  from  Georgia.  And  the  capture  of  the  Detroit, 
and  the  destruction  of  the  Caledonia,  (whether  placed  to  a  maritime 
or  land  account,)  for  judgment,  skill,  and  courage  on  the  part  of 
lieutenant  Elliott,  have  never  been  surpassed. 

It  is  aUedged  that  the  elections  in  England  are  in  favor  of  the 
minbtry,  and  that  those  in  this  country  are  against  the  war.  If  in 
such  a  haose  (saying  nothing  of  the  impurity  of  their  elections)  the 
people  of  that  country  have  rallied  round  their  government,  it  affords 
i  salutary  lesson  to  the  people  here,  who  at  all  hazards  ought  to 
nipport  theirs,  struggling  as  it  is  to  maintain  our  just  rights.  But 
the  people  here  have  not  been  false  to  themselves ;  a  great  majority 
approve  the  war,  as  is  evinced  by  the  recent  re-election  of  the  Chief 
Hagistrate.  Suppose  it  were  even  true  that  an  entire  section  of  the 
Union  were  opposed  to  the  war,  that  section  being  a  minority,  is  the 
will  of  the  majority  to  be  relinquished  ^  In  that  section  the  real 
ftoength  of  the  opposition  has  been  greatly  exaggerated.  Vermont 
hta,  by  two  successive  expressions  of  her  opinion,  approved  the  dec- 
Isration  of  war.  In  New  Hampshire,  parties  are  so  nearly  equi- 
poised, that  out  of  thirty  or  thirty-five  thousand  votes,  those  who 
wpfftared  and  are  6x  supporting  it,  lost  the  election  by  only  one 
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thousand  or  one  thousaod  five  hundred.  In  Massachuietts  a1 
have  they  attained  any  considerable  accession.  If  we  come  to  New 
York,  we  shall  find  that  other  and  local  causes  have  influenced  her 
elections. 


What  cause,  Mr.  Chairman,  which  existed  for  declaring  the 
has  been  removed  ?  We  sought  indemnity  for  the  past  and  security 
for  the  future.  The  Orders  in  Council  are  suspended,  not  revoked ; 
no  compensation  for  spoliations.  Indian  hostilities,  which  were  be- 
fore  secretly  instigated,  are  now  openly  encouraged ;  and  the  practioe 
of  impressment  unremittingly  persevered  in  and  insisted  upon.  Yet 
the  administration  has  given  the  strongest  demonstrations  of  its  love 
of  peace.  On  the  twenty-nintli  of  June,  less  than  ten  days  ailer  the 
declaration  of  war,  the  Secretary  of  State  writes  to  Mr.  Russell) 
authorizing  him  to  agree  to  an  armistice,  upon  two  conditions  only, 
and  what  were  they  ?  That  the  orders  in  council  should  be  repealed, 
and  the  practice  of  impressing  American  seamen  cease,  those  already 
impressed  being  released.  The  proposition  was  for  nothing  more 
than  a  real  truce  ;  tliat  the  war  should  in  fact  cease  on  bath  sides. 
Again,  on  Lhe  twenty-seventh  of  July,  one  mouth  later,  anticipating 
a  possible  objection  to  those  terms,  reasonable  as  they  were,  Mr. 
Monroe  empowers  Mr.  Russell  to  stipulate  in  general  terms  for  an 
armistice,  having  only  an  informal  understanding  on  these  points,  la 
return,  the  enemy  is  offered  a  proliibition  of  the  employment  of  hia 
seamen  in  our  service,  thus  removing  entirely  all  pretext  for  tke 
practice  of  impressment.  The  very  proposition  which  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Pitkin^  contends  ought  to  be  made,  has  been 
made.  How  are  these  pacific  advances  met  by  the  other  party  } 
Rejected  as  absolutely  inadmissible ;  cavils  are  indulged  about  the 
inadequacy  of  Mr.  Rus:>eirs  powers,  and  the  want  of  an  act  of  Con- 
gress is  intimated.  And  yet  the  constant  usage  of  nations  I  believe 
is,  where  the  legislation  of  one  party  is  necessary  to  carry  into  efiect 
a  given  stipulation,  to  leave  it  to  the  contracting  party  to  provide  the 
requisite  laws.  If  they  fail  to  do  so,  it  is  a  breach  of  good  futh,  and 
becomes  the  subject  of  subsequent  remonstrance  by  the  injured  party 
When  Mr.  Russell  renews  the  overture,  in  what  was  intended  as  a 
more  agreeable  form  to  the  British  government,  Loid  Castlereagh  ia 
not  content  with  a  simple  rejection,  but  clothes  it  in  the  language  of 
insult.  Afterwards,  in  conversation  with  Mr.  Russell,  the  modera- 
tion of  our  government  is  misinterpreted  and  made  the  occasion  of  a 
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r,  that  we  are  tired  (^  the  war.    The  propooitkni  of  Admiial 
Warren  ia  aubmitted  in  a  spirit  not  more  pacific.    He  is  instructed, 
he  tells  US,  to  propose  that  the  government  of  the  United  States  shall 
iaatantly  recall  their  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  against  British 
ships,  together  with  all  orders  and  instructions  for  any  acts  of  hos- 
tility whateyer  against  the  territories  of  his  majesty  or  the  persons  or 
proper^  of  his  subjects.     That  small  aflSadr  being  settled,  he  ia  further 
aathoriaed  to  arrange  as  to  the  revocation  of  the  laws  which  inter- 
fUd  die  commerce  and  ships  oi  war  of  his  majesty  from  the  harbokrs 
and  waters  of  the  United  States.    This  messenger  of  peace  com^ 
with  one  qualified  concession  in  his  pocket,  not  made  to  the  justioe 
sfomr  demands,  and  is  fully  empowered  to  receive  our  homage,  a 
eontrile  retraction  of  all  our  measures  adopted  against  his  master ! 
And  in  default,  he  does  not  fiul  to  assure,  us,  the  orders  in  council  are 
to  be  fiirthwith  revived.     The  administration,  still  anxious  to  termi- 
Date  the  war,  suppresses  the  indignation  which  such  a  proposal  ought 
to  have  created,  and  in  its  answer  concludes  by  informing  Admial 
Wanea,  ''  that  if  there  be  no  objection  to  an  accommodation  of  the 
difference  relating  to  impressment,  in  the  mode  proposed,  other  than 
die  suspension  of  the  British  claim  to  impressment  during  the  anaia- 
tice,  there  can  be  none  to  proceeding,  without  the  armistice^  to  an  im- 
mediate discussion  and  arrangement  of  an  article  on  that  subject." 
Thus  it  has  left  the  door  of  negotiation  unclosed,  and  it  remains  :to 
keseen  if  the  enemy  will  accept  the  invitation  tendered  to  hljoii. 
The  honorable  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Pearson)  sup- 
poses, that  if  Congress  would  pass  a  law,  prohibiting  the  employment 
of  British  seamen  in  our  service,  upon  condition  of  a  like  prohibition 
on  their  part,  and  repeal  the  act  of  non-importation,  peace  would 
immediately  follow.     Sir,  I  have  no  doubt  if  such  a  law  were  to  pass, 
*  vith  all  the  requisite  solemnities,  and  the  repeal  to  take  place,  Lord 
Csstlereagh  would  laugh  at  our  simplicity.     No,  sir,  the  administra- 
tion has  erred  in  the  steps  which  it  has  taken  to  restore  peace,  but 
its  error  has  been,  not  in  doing  too  little,  but  in  betraying  too  great  a 
K^idtude  for  that  event.     An  honorable  peace  is  attainable  only  by 
an  efficient  war.     My  plan  would  be  to  call  out  the  ample  resources 
of  the  country,  give  them  a  judicious  direction,  prosecute  the  war 
with  the  utmost  vigor,  strike  wherever  we  can  reach  the  enemy,  at 
aea  or  on  land,  and  negotiate  the  terms  of  a  peace  at  Quebec  or  at 
Halifia.    We  are  told  that  England  is  a  proud  and  lofty  nation, 
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wUeh,  disdaining  to  wait  for  danger,  meets  it  half  way.  Hanglity 
as  ahe  is,  we  once  triumphed  over  her,  and,  if  we  do  not  listen  to  the 
ooonsels  of  timidity  and  despair,  we  shall  again  porevoil.  In  such  a 
eauae,  with  the  aid  of  Providence,  we  must  come  out  crowned  with 
sueoess ;  but  if  we  fail,  let  us  &il  like  men,  lash  ourselves  to  oar 
gallant  tars,  and  expire  together  in  one  common  struggle,  fighting  ton. 

WWMM  TBADE  AND  SEAMEN's  RIGHTS. 


£Mr.  CI.AT  FMigned  his  teat  in  CongreflB  on  the  19th  of  Jumaiy,  1814,  haviat 
been  appointed  by  President  Madison  a  Commiasioner  to  proceed  to  Gottenbog 
(afterward  changed  to  Ghent)  to  meet  CommissionerB  from  Great  Britain  to  ncfo- 
tiKte  a  Treaty  of  Peace.  Tlie  thanka  of  the  Honse  were  tendered  him  on  his  retiie- 
vent,  for  his  able  and  impartial  diachaige  of  the  duties  of  Speaker  i  Yeas  144,  Naya 
•MM— scarcely  a  sixth  of  the  Federalists  voting  against  it  in  that  period  of  the  bit- 
teiest  party  spirit  and  the  most  excited  political  feelings.  He  returned  thanks  in  a 
blisf  and  feeling  address. 


Mr.  Clat  repaired  to  Ghent,  took  a  leading  part  in  negotiating  the  Treaty,* 
retained  amid  the  enthusiastic  acclamations  of  the  whole  country.  During 
ikseoee  he  had  been  unanimously  re-elected  to  Congress,  but,  some  doubts  beiaf 
rtaited  of  the  legality  of  that  election,  he  was  unanimously  elected  over  again  vptak 
his  return.  On  taking  his  seat,  he  was  at  once  chosen  Speaker,  by  87  votss  to  SB 
blanks  and  scattering ;  and  again  re-elected  in  1818,  by  140  votes  to  6  for  Gea. 
iiisl  Smith,  of  Maryland,  and  again  in  1819  by  14B  to  7  scattering.] 


*  n*  foloiriii/r  uBedota  of  Mr.  Claj  at  Gknt  k  wortk  ttfmOagt 

Mag  on  a  tour  throuffa  Uw  Natherlands,  preparatory  to  tho  aaipoliatioB,  Hen.  HmOf  OMilboam«  Mi  i(  Ito 
SlItM  C— miwlooew,  proeurad  and  Mat  him  a  flla  of  Leodoa  papan,  coataiahif  aeeouata  of  Iha  Baniif  if 
WMhinglM  b7  Um  Britiah  treopa,  vith  a  courtaoua  apittla,  autiof  that  ha  prtaunad  Mr. C  voald  b»  tapff  !•«- 
•rtM  tho  ktaat  aava  froat  Amarica.    Mr.  Clay  ratonad  hia  ihaoka  for  tha  eiWU^,  aod  ia  fmriktr 
.  U  Mr.  G.  a  U*«r  fik  of  Paria  papan«  eonUiniaf  acoooau  of  tha  dtftaC  of  Wtt 
I  aod  tha  ntur  daatruetioo  of  tha  Britiah  flotilla  ia  tha  flght  off  that  flaea! 


ON  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENT. 


b  TBI  House  or  REPREtENTATivES,  March  13, 1818. 


[Hm  labjeet  of  Internal  Ixnprorement,  and  of  the  aid  which  ought  to  he  affoided 
itbf  die  Federal  Government,  began  deeply  to  agitate  the  public  mind,  soon  after 
te  flkie  of  oar  last  War  with  Great  Britain.  New  York  commenced  her  gigantic 
fiifflifcii^,  (as  it  then  truly  aeemed,)  and  called  upon  Congress  for  anistanoe. 
fl^BctiuM  also  presented  cfatiros,  and  urged  them  with  eamestnen  and  foroe 
AnfiRtiB  fiiTor  of  appropriating  the  bonus  paid  for  her  charter  by  the  United 
flWsBuik  to  this  purpose,  was  made  by  a  Select  Committee.    The  general  ques- 

Mr.  Clat  addressed  the  House  as  follows :] 


I  RATE  been  anxious  to  catch  the  eye  of  the  Chairman  for  a  few 
■ooenti,  to  reply  to  some  of  the  observations  which  have  fallen 
from  moos  gentlemen.  I  am  aware  that,  in  doing  this,  I  risk 
tk  Ion  of  what  is  of  the  utmost  value — the  kind  fitvor  of  the  House, 
VMried  as  its  patience  is  by  this  prolonged  debate.  But  when  1 
foel  what  a  deep  interest  the  Union  at  large,  and  particularly  that 
furter  of  it  whence  I  come',  has  in  the  decision  of  the  present  ques- 
tkm,  I  cannot  omit  any  opportunity  of  earnestly  urging  upon  the  House 
the  propriety  of  retaining  the  important  power  which  this  question 
mFolyet.  It  will  be  recollected,  that  if  unfortunately  there  should 
k  a  majority  both  against  the  abstract  proposition  asserting  the 
power,  and  against  its  practical  execution,  the  power  is  gone  for 
erer— the  question  is  put  at  rest  so  long  as  the  constitution  remains 
M  h  18 ;  and  with  respect  to  any  amendment,  in  this  particular,  I 
Mdeai  I  utterly  despair.  It  will  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  b^? 
viuch  passed  Congress  on  this  subject,  at  the  last  session,  was  reject- 
ed by  the  late  President  of  the  United  States ;  that  at  the  commence-- 
ne&t  of  the  present  session,  the  President  communicated  his  clear 
<>pbk>Q,  after  every  effort  to  come  to  a  different  conclusion,  that 
Congress  does  not  possess  the  power  contended  for,  and  called  upon 
u  to  take  up  the  subject  in  the  shape  of  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
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«titntion  ;  and,  moreover,  that  the  pi*edeccssor  of  the  present  and  late 
Presidents,  has  also  intimated  his  opinion  that  Congress  does  not  pos-  . 
sess  the  power.  With  the  great  weight  and  authority  of  the  opin- 
ions of  these  distinguished  men  against  the  power,  and  with  the  faet, 
solemn]|r  entered  upon  the  record,  that  this  House,  after  a  deliberate 
review  of  the  ground  taken  by  it  at  the  last  session,  has  decided 
against  the  existence  of  it,  (if  such,  fatally,  shall  be  the  decision |) 
the  power,  1  repeat,  is  gone — gone  for  ever,  unless  restored  by  an 
amendment  of  the  constitution.  With  regard  to  the  practicability 
of  obtaining  such  an  amendment,  I  think  it  altogether  out  of  the 
question.  Two  different  descriptions  of  persons,  entertaining  senti- 
ments directly  opposed,  will  unite  and  defeat  such  an  amendment ; 
one  embracing  those  who  believe  that  the  constitution^  &irly  inter 
preted,  ahready  conveys  the  power,  and  the  other,  those  who  think 
that  Congress  has  not  and  ought  not  to  have  it.  As  a  large  porticMi 
of  Congress,  and  probably  a  majoiity,  believes  the  power  to  exist,  it 
must  be  evident,  if  I  am  right  in  supposing  that  any  considerable 
number  of  that  majority  would  vote  against  an  amendment  which 
they  do  not  believe  necessary,  that  any  attempt  to  amend  would  fiul. 
Considering,  as  I  do,  the  existence  of  the  power  as  of  the  first  im- 
portance, not  merely  to  the  preservation  of  the  Union  of  the  8talaa, 
paramount  as  that  consideration  ever  should  be  over  all  otheni|  but 
to  the  prosperity  of  every  great  interest  of  the  country,  agricultore, 
manufactures,  commerce,  in  peace  and  in  war,  it  becomes  ns  ad- 
enmly,  and  deliberately,  and  anxiously  to  examine  the  oonstitntikm, 
and  not  to  surrender  if,  if  &irly  to  be  c611ected  from  a  just  interpre- 
tation of  that  instrument. 

With  regard  to  the  alarm  sought  to  be  created  as  to  the  nature  *of 
the  power,  by  bringing  up  the  old  theme  of  ^^  State  Rights,"  I 
would  observe,  that  if  the  illustrious  persons  just  referred  to  aare 
against  us  in  the  construction  of  the  constitution,  they  are  on  onr 
side  as  to  the  harmless  and  beneficial  character  of  the  power.  For 
it  is  not  to  be  conceived  that  each  of  them  would  have  recommended 
an  amendment  to  the  constitution,  if  they  believed  that  the  possea- 
aion  of  such  a  power,  by  the  General  Gk)vemment,  would  be  detri- 
mental,  much  less  dangerous,  to  the  independence  and  liberties  of 
(he  States.  What  real  ground  is  there  for  this  alarm  ?  Gentlemen 
have  not  condescended  to  show  how  the  subversion  of  the  rights  of 
tha  States  is  to  follow  from  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  mtemal  im- 
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provemente  by  the  Grencral  Goyernment.  We  contend  for  the  power 
to  make  roads  and  canahs,  to  distribute  the  intelligeuce,  force,  and 
productions  of  the  countn-  through  all  its  parts ;  and  for  such  juris- 
diction only  oyer  them  as  is  necessary  to  tlicir  preservation  fron> 
wanton  injury  and  from  gradual  decay.  Suppose  such  a  po\ver  is 
sostaiDed  and  in  full  opention  ;  imagine  it  to  extend  to  eyery  canal 
made,  or  proposed  to  be  made,  and  to  every  post-road,  how  incon- 
siderable and  insignificant  is  the  power  in  a  political  point  of  vieM', 
limited  as  it  is  with  regard  to  place  and  to  purpose,  when  contrasted 
with  the  great  mass  of  powers  retained  by  the  state  sovereignties  f 
What  a  small  subtraction  from  the  mass!  Even  upon  these  roads -^ 
and  canals,  the  state  governments,  according  to  our  principles,  will 
still  exercise  jurisdiction  over  every  possible  case  arising  upon  them, 
whether  of  crime  or  of  contract,  or  any  other  human  transaction, 
exeept  only  what  immediately  aOccts  their  existence  and  prescrva- 
ticm.  Thus  defined,  thus  limited,  and  striped  of  all  factitious  causes 
of  alann,  I  will  appeal  to  the  candor  of  gentlemen  to  say  if  the  power 
really  presenCs  any  thing  frightful  in  it  ?  With  respect  to  post-roads, 
our  adversaries  admit  the  right  of  way  in  the  general  government. 
There  have  been,  however,  on  this  question,  some  instances  of  con- 
flict, but  they  have  passed  away  without  any  serious  difficulty.  Con- 
necticut, if  I  have  been  rightly  informed,  disputed,  at  one  period,  the 
ri^t  of  passage  of  the  mail  on  the  Sabbath.  The  general  government 
persisted  in  the  exercise  of  the  right,  and  Connecticut  herself  and 
every  body  else,  have  acquiesced  in  it. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  II.  Nelson)  has  contended  that 
1  do  not  adhere,  in  the  principles  of  construction  which  I  apply  to 
the  constitution,  to  the  republican  doctrines  of  1798,  of  which  that 
gentleman  would  have  us  believe  he  is  the  constant  disciple.  Let 
me  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  celebrated  state  paper 
tb  which  we  both  refer  for  our  principles  in  this  respect — a  paper 
ij^bich,  although  1  have  not  seen  it  for  sixteen  years,  (until  the  gen- 
tleman had  the  politeness  to  furnish  mc  with  it  during  this  debate,) 
made  such  an  impression  on  my  mind,  that  1  shall  never  forget  the 
satisfaction  with  which  I  perused  it.  I  find  that  1  have  used,  with- 
•at  haying  bv^n  aware  of  it,  when  I  formerly  addressed  the  commit- 
tee, almost  the  same  identical  language  employed  by  Mr.  Madison 
in  that  paper.  It  will  be  recollected  that  I  claimed  no  right  to  ex- 
ercise any  power  under  the  constitution,  unless  such  powe^  was. ex- 
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presslj  granted,  or  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  into  e&ct  aonift 
granted  power.  I  have  not  sought  to  derive  power  from  the  claaae 
which  authorizes  Congress  to  appropriate  money.  I  have  been  con* 
tented  with  endeavoring  to  show,  that  according  to  the  doctrines  of 
1798,  and  according  to  the  most  rigid  interpretation  which  any  one 
will  put  upon  the  instrument,  it  is  expressly  given  in  one  case,  and 
fairly  deducible  in  others. 


[Here  Mr.  Clay  read  sundry  paBsages  from  Mr.  Madison's  report  to  the 
legislature,  in  an  answer  to  the  resolutions  of  several  States,  concerning  Uie  Afiea 
and  Sedition  laws,  snowing  that  there  were  no  powers  in  the  general  goTenmMDl 
font  what  were  granted,  and  that,  whenever  a  power  was  claimed  to  be  ezerciaed  bf 
it,  snch  power  must  be  shown  to  be  granted,  or  to  be  necessary  and  proper  to  cany 
into  effect  one  of  the  specified  powers.] 

It  will  be  remarked,  that  Mr.  Madison ,  in  his  reasoning  on  the 
constitution,  has  not  employed  the  language  fiishionable  during  thk 
debate ;  he  has  not  said  that  an  implied  power  must  be  absohUehf 
necessary  to  carry  into  effect  the  specified  power,  to  which  it  is  ap- 
purtenant, to  enable  the  general  government  to  exercise  it.  No ! 
This  was  a  modem  interpretation  of  the  constitution.  Mr.  Madison 
has  employed  the  language  of  the  instrument  itself,  and  has  only 
contended  that  the  implied  power  must  be  necessary  and  propa  to 
carry  into  effect  the  specified  power.  He  has  only  insisted  that 
'when  Congress  applied  its  sound  judgment  to  the  constitution  in  rela- 
tion to  implied  powers,  it  should  be  clearly  seen  that  they  were  ne- 
cessary and  proper  to  efiectuate  the  specified  powers.  These  are  my 
principles ;  but  they  are  not  those  of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  and 
his  friends  on  this  occasion.  They  contend  for  a  degree  of  necessi^ 
absolute  and  indispensable  ;  that  by  no  possibility  can  the  power  be 
otherwise  executed. 

That  there  are  two  classes  of  powers  in  the  constitution,  I  be- 
lieve has  never  been  controverted  by  an  American  politician.  We 
cannot  foresee  and  provide  specifically  for  all  contingencies.  Man 
and  his  language  are  both  imperfect.  Hence  the  existence  of  con- 
struction and  of  constructive  powers.  Hence  also  the  rule  that  a 
grant  of  the  end  is  a  grant  of  the  means.  If  you  amend  the  constittt^ 
don  a  thousand  times,  the  same  imperfection  of  our  nature  and  our 
language  will  attend  our  new  works.  There  are  two  dangers  to 
which  we  are  exposed.  The  one  is,  that  the  general  government 
may  relapse  into  tha  debility  which  existed  in  the  old  coafederatioiiy 
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and  finallj  dJaadye  from  the  want  of  coheaion.  The  denial  to  it  of 
powera  plainly  conferred,  or  clearly  neceaaary  and  proper  to  execute 
the  conferred  powera,  may  produce  thia  effect.  And  I  think,  with 
great  deference  to  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  aide,  thia  ia  the  danger 
to  wlucb  their  principlea  directly  tend.  The  other  danger,  that  of 
conaolidation,  ia,  by  the  aaaumption  of  powera  not  granted  nor  inci- 
dent to  granted  powera,  or  the  aaaumption  of  powera  which  have 
been  withheld  or  expressly  prohibited.  Thia  was  the  danger  of  the 
period  of  1798-9.  For  instance,  that  in  direct  contradiction  to  a 
prohibitory  clause  of  the  constitution,  a  sedition  act  w*as  passed ;  and 
an  alien  law  waa  alao  paased,  in  equal  violation  of  the  apirit,  if  not  of 
the  expreaa  iHt)yi8iona  of  the  conatitution.  It  was  by  such  measures 
Aat  the  Federal  party,  (if  parties  might  be  named,)  throwing  off  the 
vefl|  fomiahed  to  their  adversaries  the  most  effectual  ground  of  oppo- 
sition. If  they  had  not  passed  those  acts,  I  think  it  highly  probable 
that  the  current  of  power  would  have  continued  to  flow  in  the  aame 
<>hMyn^l  •  and  the  change  of  parties  in  1801,  so  auspicious  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  country,  as  I  believe,  would  never  have  occurred. 

I  beg  the  committee — I  entreat  the  true  friends  of  the  confederated 
union  of  theae  States,  to  examine  this  doctrine  of  State  rights,  and  aee 
to  what  abusive,  if  not  dangerous  consequences,  it  may  lead,  to  what 
extent  it  haa  been  carried,  and  how  it  has  varied  by  the  same  State 
at  different  times.  In  alluding  to  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  I  assure 
the  gentlemen  from  that  State,  and  particularly  the  honorable  chair- 
man of  the  committee  to  whom  the  claim  of  Massachusetts  has  been 
referred,  that  I  have  no  intention  to  create  any  prejudice  against  that 
claim.  I  hope  that  when  the  subject  is  taken  up,  it  will  be  candidly 
and  dispassionately  considered,  and  that  a  decision  will  be  made  on  it 
consistent  with  the  rig;hts  of  the  Union,  and  of  the  State  of  Maasar 
chusetta.  The  high  character,  amiable  disposition,  and  urbanity  of  the 
gentleman  to  whom  I  have  alluded,  (Mr.  Mason  of  Massachusetts,) 
will,  if  I  had  been  otherwise  inclined,  prevent  me  from  endeavoring 
to  make  impressions  unfavorable  to  the  claim  whose  justice  that  gen- 
tleman stands  pledged  to  manifest.  But  in  the  period  of  1798-9, 
what  was  the  doctrine  promulgated  by  Massachusetts  ?  It  was  that 
the  Statea  in  their  sovereign  capacity  had  no  right  to  examine  into 
the  conatitutionality  or  expediency  of  the  meaaures  of  the  general 
(ovenunent. 
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[Mr.  Clay  here  quoted  serenl  pungcfl  from  the  answer  of  the  State  of 
ehusettB  to  the  Viiginia  and  Kentucky  resolutions,  concerning  the  Alien  and  Sedifiia 
laws,  to  prove  his  position.] 

We  see  here  an  express  disclaimer  on  the  part  of  MassachosetU  of 
any  right  to  decide  on  the  constitutionality,  or  expediency  of  the  acts  of 
the  general  goyernment.  But  what  was  the  doctrine  which  the  same 
State,  in  1813,  thought  proper  to  proclaim  to  the  world,  and  that,  too, 
when  the  Union  was  menaced  on  all  sides  ?  She  not  only  claimed| 
but  exercised  the  right  which  in  1799  she  had  so  solemnly  disavow- 
ed. She  claimed  the  right  to  judge  of  the  propriety  of  the  call  made 
by  the  general  government  for  her  militia,  and  she  refused  the  militia 
called  for.  There  is  so  much  plausibility  in  the  reasoning  employed 
by  that  State  in  support  of  her  modern  doctrine  of  State  rights,  that, 
were  it  not  for  the  unpopularity  of  the  stand  she  took  in  the  late  war, 
or  had  it  been  in  other  times,  and  under  other  circumstances,  she 
would  very  probably  have  escaped  a  great  portion  of  that  odiom 
which  has  so  justly  fallen  to  her  lot.  The  constitution  gives  to  Con- 
gress power  to  provide  for  calling  out  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws 
of  the  Union,  to  suppress  insurrections,  and  to  repel  invasions ;  and 
in  no  other  cases.  The  militia  was  called  out  by  the  general  govern- 
ment, during  the  late  war,  to  repel  invasion.  Massachusetts  said,  as 
you  have  no  right  to  the  militia,  but  in  certain  contingencies,  she  was 
competent  to  decide  whether  those  contingencies  had  or  had  not  oc- 
curred. And,  having  examined  the  facts,  what  then  ?  She  said  all 
was  peace  and  quietness  in  Massachusetts.  No  non-execution  of  the 
laws — no  insurrection  at  home — no  invasion  from  abroad,  nor  ai^ 
immediate  danger  of  invasion.  And,  in  truth,  I  believe  there  was  no 
actual  invasion  for  nearly  two  years  after  the  requisition.  Under 
these  circumstances,  were  it  not  for  the  supposed  motive  of  her  con- 
duct, would  not  the  case  which  Massachusetts  made  out  have  looked 
extremely  plausible  ?  I  hope  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  say,'  that 
it  is  very  far  from  my  intention  to  convey  any  thing  like  approbation 
of  the  conduct  of  Massachusetts.  No !  My  doctrine  is  that  the 
States,  as  States,  have  no  right  to  oppose  the  execution  of  the  powers 
which  the  general  government  asserts.  Any  State  has  undoubtedly 
the  right  to  express  its  opinion,  in  the  form  of  resolution  or  other- 
wise, and  to  proceed,  by  constitutional  means,  to  redress  any  real  or 
imaginary  grievance ;  but  it  has  no  right  to  withhold  its  military  aid, 
when  called  upon  by  the  high  authorities  of  the  general  government, 
much  less  to  obstruct  the  execution  of  a  law  regularly  passed.     To 
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the  ezutence  of  toch  an  tlarniing  right,  is  to  soppoM,  if  sot 
dinuon  itself,  such  a  state  of  disorder  and  confusion,  as  must  inerit-' 
aUj  lead  to  it. 

Greatly  as  I  yenerate  the  State  which  gave  me  hirth,  and  much  as 
1  respeet  the  judges  of  its  Supreme  Court,  several  of  whom  are  my 
personal  friends,  I  am  obliged  to  think  that  some  of  the  doctrip«o 
which  that  State  has  recently  held  concerning  State  rights,  aie  fraught 
with  mueh  danger.     If  those  doctrines  had  been  asserted  during  the 
laie  war,  a  large  share  of  the  public  disapprobation  whiclr  has  been 
given  to  Massachusetts  would  have  Men  to  Virginia.    What  are 
these  doctrines  ?    The  courts  of  Virginia  assert  that  tbey  have  a  right 
to  determine  on  the  constitutionality  of  any  law  or  treaty  of  the  Uni* 
ted  States,  and  to  expound  them  according  to  their  own  views,  even 
if  tbey  should  vary  from  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.    They  assert  more — that  from  their  decision  there  can 
be  no  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  ;  ^d  that  ^ 
dwre  exists  in  Congress  no  power  to  frame  s  law,  obliging  the  court 
of  the  State,  in  the  lost  resort,  to  submit  its  decision  to  the  supervision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States ;  or,  if  I  do  not  misunder* 
iland  the  doctrine,  to  withdraw  from  the  State  tribunal  controversies 
iardving  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  to  place  them  before  the 
federal  judiciary.     I  am  a  friend,  a  true  friend,  to  State  rights ;  but 
not  in  all  cases  as  they  are  asserted.    The  States  have  their  appointed 
orint ;  so  has  the  Union ;  and  each  should  be  confined  within  its  fair, 
legitimate,  and  const ituiional  sphore.     We  should  equally  avoid  that 
subtle  process  of  argument  which  dissipates  into  air  the  powers  of 
this  government,  and  that  spirit  of  encroachment  which  would  snatch 
from  the  State  powers  not  delegated  to  the  general  government.    We 
ikall  thus  escape  both  the  dangers  1  have  noticed — that  of  relapsing 
iatothe  alarming  weakness  of  the  confederation,  which  is  described  as 
a  mere  rope  of  sand  ;  and  also  that  other,  perhaps  not  the  greatest 
danger, consolidation.    No  man  deprecates  more  than  I  do,  the  idea  of 
eoBsolidation  ;  yet  between  separation  and  consolidation,  painful  as 
wmdd  be  the  alternative,  1  would  greatly  prefer  the  latter. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  endeavor  to  discover  the  real  difference,  in 

the  interpretation  of  the  constitution,  between  the  gentlemen  on  the 

oflier  side  and  myself.     It  is  agreed  that  there  is  no  power  in  the 

|iMnl  govenunent  but  that  which  is  expressly  granted,  or  which  m 
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ii^iiable  from  an  express  grant.    The  difference  then  most  be  a  tko 
application  of  this  rule.    The  gentleman  from  Virginia,  who  has  fitvoK 
ed  the  house  with  so  able  an  argument  on  the  subject,  has  conceded 
though  somewhat  reluctantly,  the  existence  of  incidental  powers,  but 
he  contended  that  they  must  have  a  direct  and  necessary  relation  to 
some  specified  power.     Granted.     But  who  is  to  judge  of  this  rrle 
tkm  ?    And  what  rule  can  you  prescribe  different  from  that  whi^ 
the  constitution  has  required,  that  it  should  be  necessaiy  and  proper? 
Whaiev»r  may  be  the  rule,  in  whatever  language  you  may  choose  to 
express  it^  there  must  be  a  certain  degree  of  discretion  left  to  the 
agent  who  is  to  apply  it.     But  gentlemen  are  alarmed  at  this  diaci^ 
tion;  that  law  of  tyrants,  on  which  they  contend  there  is  no  linaH 
tation.     It  should  be  observed,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  gentli 
are  brought,  by  the  very  course  of  reasoning  which  they  themseli 
employ,  by  all  the  rules  which  they  would  lay  down  for  the 
tation,  to  cases  where  discretion  must  exist.     But  is  there  no  linii-> 
,  Ution,  nQ  security  against  the  abuse  of  it  ?     Yes,  there  is  such  secQi' 
rity  in  the  fact  of  our  being  members  of  the  same  society,  equally 
aflfected  ourselves  by  the  laws  we  promulgate.    There  is  the  further 
security  in  the  oath  which  is  taken  to  support  the  constitution,  end 
which  will  tend  to  restrain  Congress  from  deriving  powers  which 
not  proper  and  necessary.     There  is  the  yet  further  security,  that, 
theend  of  every  two  years,  the  members  must  be  amenable  to  the 
pie  for  the  manner  in  which  their  trusl8  have  been  performed.     And 
there  remains  also  that  further,  though  a^^ful  security,  the  last  resort 
of  society,  which  I  contend  belongs  alike  to  the  people  and  to  the* 
SUtes  in  their  sovereign  capacity,  to  be  exercised  in  extreme  cases, 
and  when  oppression  becomes  intolerable,  the  right  of  lesistaneei' 
Take  the  gentleman's  own  doctrine,  (Mr.  Barbour,)  the  most 
ed  which  has  been  asserted,  and  what  othi.T  sccurhies  have 
against  the  abuse  of  power,  than  those  which  1  have  enumerated  f 
Say  that  there  must  be  an  absolute  necessity  to  justify  the  exi 
of  an  implied  power,  who  is  to  define  that  absolute  necessity, 
then  to  apply  it  ?     Who  is  to  be  the  judge  ?     Where  is  the  secorily' 
against  transcending  that  limit  ?    The  rule  the  gentleman  contend* 
for  has  no  greater  security  than  that  insisted  upon  by  us.     It  equally 
leads  to  the  same  discretion,  a  sound  discretion,  exercised  under  bU 
the  responsibility  of  a  solemn  oath,  of  a  regard  to  our  fiiir  frune,  of  4* 
knowledge  that  we  are  ourselves  the  subjects  of  those  laws  whick 
we  pass,  and  lastly,  of  the  right  of  resisting  insupportable  tyraimy^ 
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Aid,  bj  w«j  of  illustration,  if  the  sedition  act  had  not  been  con- 
demned by  the  indignant  voice  of  the  community,  the  right  of 
Mslance  would  have  accrued.  If  Congress  assumed  the  power  to 
control  the  right  of  speech,  and  to  assail,  by  penal  statutes,  the  great- 
est of  all  the  bulwarks  of  liberty,  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  there 
were  no  other  means  to  arrest  their  progress,  but  that  to  which  I 
hftve  refened,  lamentable  as  would  be  the  appeal,  such  a  monstrous 
abuse  of  power,  1  contend,  would  authorize  a  recurrence  to  that 
right 

I^  then,  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  and  myself  difibr  so  little 
ia  our  genera]  principles,  as  I  think  I  have  shown,  I  will  proceed,  for 
a  few  moments,  to  look  at  the  constitution  a  h'ttle  more  in  detail. 
I  have  contended  that  the  power  to  construct  post-roads  is  expressly 
gmnted  in  the  power  to  establish  post-roads.     If  it  be,  there  is  an 
end  of  the  controversy  ;  but  if  not,  the  next  inquiry  is,  whether  that 
power  may  be  fairly  deduced,  by  implication,  from  any  of  the  special 
grants  i:^  power.     To  show  that  the  power  is  expressly  granted,  I 
oi%ht  safely  appeal  to  the  ar^ments  already  used,  to  prove  that  the 
words  establish,  in  thin  case,  can  mean  only  one  thing — the  right  of 
asking.     Several  gentlemen  have  contended   that  the  word  has  a 
difierent  sense ;  and  one  has  resorted  to  the  preamble  of  the  constitu- 
tiOD  to  show  that  the  phrase  ^<  to  establish  justice,*'  there  used,  does 
not  convey  the  power  of  creation.     If  the  word  ^'establish"  is  there 
to  be  taken  in  the  sense  which  gentlemen  claim  for  it,  that  of  adop- 
tion or  designation,  Congress  could  have  a  choice  only  of  systems 
of  justice  pre-existing.     Will  any  gentleman  contend  that  we  are 
obliged  to  take  the  Justinian  code,  the  Napoleon  code,  the  code  of 
erril,  or  the  code  of  common  or  cannon  law  ?     Establishment  means 
ia  the  preamble,  as  in  other  cases,  construction,  formation,  creation. 
Let  me  ask,  in  all  cases  of  crime,  which  are  merely  malum  prokibi" 
Mm,  if  yon  do  not  resort  to  construction,  to  creating,  when  you  make 
the  ofienoe  ?    By  your  laws  denouncing  certain  acts  as  criminal  oflfen- 
•es,  laws  which  the  good  of  society  requires  you  to  pass,  and  to  adapt 
to  our  peculiar  condition,  you  do  construct  and  create  a  system  of 
nki,  to  be  administered  b^  the  judiciary.     But  gentlemen  say  that 
the  word  cannot  mean  make  ;  that  you  would  hot  say,  for  example, 
to  establish  a  ship,  to  establish  a  chair.     In  the  application  of  this, 
Mof  all  other  terms,  you  must  be  guided  by  the  nature  of  the  subject . 
mi  if  it  camiot  properly  be  used  in  all  cases,  it  does  not  follow  that 
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it  cannot  be  in  any.  And  when  we  take  into  consideration,  that 
under  the  old  articles  of  confederation,  Congress  had  oyer  the  subject 
of  post-roads  ju§t  as  much  power  as  gentlemen  allow  to  the  existing 
government,  that  it  was  the  general  scope  and  spirit  of  the  new  con- 
stitution to  enlarge  the  powers  of  the  general  government,  and  that, 
in  fact,  in  this  very  clause,  the  power  to  establish  post-offices,  which 
was  alone  possessed  by  the  former  government,  I  think  that  1  maj 
safely  consider  the  argument,  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  as  success- 
fully maintained.  With  respect  to  military  roads,  the  concessiim 
that  they  may  be  made  when  called  for  by  the  emergency,  is  admit* 
ting  that  the  constitution  conveys  the  power.  And  we  may  safialj 
appeal  to  the  judgment  of  the  candid  and  enlightened,  to  decide  be- 
tween  the  wisdom  of  these  two  constructions,  of  which  one  requires 
you  to  wait  for  the  exercise  of  your  power  until  the  arrival  of  an 
emergency,  which  may  not  allow  you  to  exert  it,  and  the  othsTi 
without  denying  you  the  power,  if  you  can  exercise  it  during  the 
emergency,  claims  the  right  of  providing  beforehand  against  the  emer- 
gency. 

One  member  has  stated  what  appeared  to  him  a  conclusive  aigu* 
ment  against  the  power  to  cut  canals,  that  he  had  understood  th«t  n 
proposition,  made  in  the  convention  to  insert  such  a  power,  was  ra* 
jected.     To  this  argument  more  than  one  sufficient  answer  can  be 
made.     In  the  first  place,  the  fact  itself  has  been  denied,  and  I  hafe 
never  yet  seen  any  evidence  of  it.     But,  suppose  that  the  proposition 
had  been  made  and  overruled,  unless  the  motives  of  the  refusal  to 
insert  it  are  known,  gentlemen  are  not  authorized  to  draw  the  infer- 
ence that  it  was  firom  hostility  to  the  power,  or  from  a  desire  to  with- 
hold it  from  Congress.     May  not  one  of  the  objections  be,  that  the 
power  was  fairly  to  be  inferred  from  some  of  the  specific  grants  of 
power,  and  that  it  was  therefore  not  necessary  to  insert  the  proposi- 
tion ;  that  to  adopt  it,  indeed,  might  lead  to  weaken  or  bring  into 
doubt  other  incidental  powers  not  enumerated  }    A  member  firaa 
New  York,  (Mr.  Storrs,)  whose  absence  I  regret  on  this  occsuoBf 
not  only  on  account  of  the  great  aid  which  might  have  been  expectel 
firom  him,  but  from  the  cause  of  that  absence,  has  informed  me  that, 
in  the  convention  of  that  State,  one  of  the  objections  to  the  constiti^ 
tion  by  the  anti-federalists  was,  that  it  was  understood  to  convej  In 
the  general  government  the  power  to  cut  canals.     How  often,  in  tfan 
course  of  the  proceedings  of  this  House,  do  we  reject  amendment% 
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iqpon  the  sole  grjand  that  they  are  not  necessary,  the  principle  of  the 
mendment  heing  aheady  contained  in  the  proposition. 

I  refer  to  the  Federalist,  for  one  moment,  to  show  that  the  only 
notice  taken  of  that  clause  of  the  constitution  which  relates  to  post- 
roads,  is  faTorable  to  my  construction.  The  power,  that  book  says, 
most  always  be  a  harmless  one.  I  have  endeavored  to  show,  not 
only  that  it  is  perfectly  harmless,  but  that  every  exercise  of  it  must 
be  necessarily  beneficial.  Nothing  which  tends  to  facilitate  inter- 
ocmrse  among  the  States,  says  the  Federalist,  can  be  unworthy  of  the 
public  care.  What  intercourse  ?  Even  if  restricted  on  the  narrow- 
sst  theory  of  gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  to  the  intercourse  of  intel- 
figenoe,  they  deny  that  to  us,  since  they  will  not  admit  that  we  have 
the  power  to  repair  or  improve  the  way,  the  right  of  which  they 
yield  ns.  In  a  more  liberal  and  enlarged  sense  of  the  word,  it  will 
comprehend  all  those  various  means  of  accomplishing  the  object, 
which  are  calculated  to  render  us  a  homogeneous  people — one  in 
fiieling,  in  interest,  and  aficction  ;  as  we  are  one  in  our  political  re- 
latUon. 

Is  there  not  a  direct  and  intimate  relation  between  the  power  to 
msike  war,  and  military  roads  and  canals  ?    It  is  in  vain  that  the  con- 
vention have  confided  to  the  general  government  the  tremendous 
power  of  declaring  war — have  imposed  upon  it  the  duty  to  employ 
the  whole  physical  means  of  the  nation  to  render  the  war,  whatever 
may  be  its  character,  successful  and  glorious  if  the  power  is  with- 
held of  transporting  and  distributing  those  means.     Let  us  appeal  to 
&cts,  which  are  sometimes  worth  volumes  of  theory.     We  have  re- 
cently had  a  war  raging  on  all  the  four  quarters  of  the  Union.     The 
only  drcoDE^^nce  which  gave  me  pain  at  the  close  of  that  war,  the 
detention  of  Moose  Island,  would  not  have  occurred,  if  we  had  pos- 
•Bssed  military  roads.     Why  did  not  the  Union — ^why  did  not  Silas- 
iachuscttJ  make  a  struggle  to  re-conquer  the  Island  ?    Not  for  the 
it  of  men ;  not  for  the  want  of  patriotism,  I  hope ;  but  from  the 
it  of  physical  ability  to  march  a  force  sufRcient  to  dislodge  the 
On  the  north-western  frontier,  millions  of  money,  and  some 
of  the  most  precious  blood  of  the  State  from  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  come,  was  wastefiilly  expended  {or  the  want  of  such  roads.     My 
iMMKHrahle  friend  from  Ohio,  (Gen.  Harrison,)  who  commanded  the 
in  that  quatter^  could  furnish  a  volume  of  evidence  on  this 
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■object.  What  now*  paralyzes  our  arms  on  the  southern  frontier,  ud 
occasioned  the  recent  massacre  of  fifty  of  our  brave  soldiers  ?  What 
but  the  want  of  proper  means  for  the  communication  of  intelligence, 
and  for  the  transportation  of  our  resources  from  point  to  point? 
Whether  we  refer  to  our  own  experience,  or  to  that  of  other  coon- 
tries,  we  cannot  fail  to  perceive  tlie  great  vahie  of  military  roada. 
Tliose  great  masters  of  the  world,  the  Romans,  how  did  they  ana* 
tain  their  power  so  many  centuries,  difiusing  law  and  liberty,  and 
intelligence  all  around  them  ?  They  made  permanent  military  roada; 
and  among  the  objects  of  interest  which  Europe  now  presents,  ait 
the  remains  of  those  Roman  roads,  which  are  shown  to  the  curioQi 
inquirer.  If  there  were  no  other  monument  remaining  of  the  aa> 
gacity  and  of  the  illustrious  deeds  of  the  unfortunate  captive  of 
St.  Helena,  the  internal  improvements  which  he  made,  the  road  froia 
Hamburgh  to  Basle,  would  perpetuate  his  memory  to  future 
In  making  these  .allusions,  let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  I  do 
desire  to  sea  military  roads  established  for  the  purpose  of  conquFil, 
but  of  defence ;  and  as  a  part  of  that  preparation  which  should  ba 
made  in  a  season  of  peace  for  a  season  of  war,  I  do  not  wish  to  aea 
this  country  ever  in  that  complete  state  of  preparation  for  war,  ftr 
which  some  contend  ;  that  is,  that  we  should  constantly  have  a  laige 
standing  army,  well  disciplined,  and  always  ready  to  act.  I  want  la 
see  the  bill,'  reported  by  my  friend  from  Ohio,  or  some  other,  embr^ 
cing  an  effective  militia  system,  passed  into  a  law  ;  and  a  chain  of 
roads  and  canals,  by  the  aid  of  which  our  physical  means  can  ht 
promptly  transported  to  any  required  point.  These,  connected  witti 
a  small  military  establishment  to  keep  up  our  forts  and  garriioiia, 
constitute  the  kind  of  preparation  for  war,  which,  it  appears  to  moi 
this  country  ought  to  make.  No  man,  who  has  paid  the  least  atteiH 
tion  to  the  operations  of  modem  war,  can  have  failed  to  .remark  haw 
essential  good  roads  and  canals  are  to  the  success  of  those  operatii 
How  often  have  battles  been  won  by  celerity  and  rapidity  of 
ment !  It  is  one  of  the  most  essential  circumstances  in  war.  Bot^ 
without  good  roads,  it  is  impossible.  Members  will  recall  to 
recollection  the  fact,  that,  in  the  Senate,  several  years  ago,  an 
orable  friend  of  mine,  (Mr.  Bayard,)  whose  premature  death  I  shaB 
CTer  deplore — who  was  an  ornament  to  the  councils  of  his  countiy  ; 
and  who,  when  abroad,  was  the  able  and  fearless  advocate  of  her 
rights — did,  in  supporting  a  subscription  which  he  proposed  the 
United  States  Bank  should  make  to  the  stock  of  the  Delaware  and 
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Ghenqpeske  Cuud  Company,  earnestly  recommend  the  measure  ■• 
aonnecled  with  our  operations  in  wai.  I  listened  to  my  friend  witb 
some  incredulity,  and  thought  he  pushed  his  argument  too  far.  I 
had,  soon  after,  a  practical  evidence  of  its  justness.  For,  in  travel* 
ling  from  Philadelphia,  in  the  fiail]  of  1813,  I  saw  transporting,  by 
govemment,  from  Elk  river  to  the  Delaware,  large  quantities  of 
maasy  timbers  for  the  construction  of  the  Guerriere  or  the  Franklm, 
or  both ;  and,  judging  from  the  number  of  wagons  and  horses,  and 
tke  Bomber  of  days  employed,  I  believe  the  additional  expense  of 
that  single  operation  would  have  gone  very  far  to  complete  that 
eaoal^  whose  cause  was  espoused  with  so  much  eloquence  in  the 
Senate,  and  with  so  much  eflTect,  too,  bills  having  passed  that  body 
more  than  once  to  give  aid,  in  some  shape  or  other,  to  that  canal. 
With  notorious  facts  like  this,  is  it  not  obvious  that  a  line  of  military 
canals  is  not  only  necessary  and  proper,  but  almost  indispensable  to 
the  war-making  power  ? 


One  of  the  rules  of  construction  which  has  been  laid  down,  I  ac- 
kaowkdge  my  incapacity  to  comprehend.  Gentlemen  say  that  the 
power  in  question  is  a  substantive  i)ower ;  and  that  no  substantive 
power  can  be  derived  by  implication.  What  is  their  definition  of  a 
fobatantive  power  ?  Will  they  favor  us  with  the  principle  of  discrim- 
ination between  powers  which,  being  substantive,  are  not  grantable 
bat  by  express  grant,  and  those  which,  not  being  substantive,  may  be 
conreyed  by  implication  }  Although  I  do  not  perceive  why  this  pow- 
er is  more  entitled  than  many  implied  powers  to  the  denomination  of 
substantive,  suppose  that  be  yielded,  how  do  gentlemen  prove  that 
it  may  not  be  conveyed  by  implication  ?  If  the  positions  were  main- 
tained, which  have  not  yet  been  proven,  that  the  power  is  substan- 
tive, and  that  no  substantive  power  can  be  implied,  yet  I  trust  it  has 
been  satisfactorily  shown  that  there  is  an  express  grant. 

My  honorable  friend  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Nelson)  has  denied  the 
qperation  jof  executive  influence  on  his  mind  ;  and  has  informed  the 
committee  that  from  that  quarter  he  has  nothing  to  expect,  to  hope, 
or  is  fear.  I  did  not  impute  to  my  honorable  friend  any  such  motive ; 
I  knew  his  independence  of  character  and  of  mind  too  well  to  do  so. 
Sot  I  entreat  him  to  reflect,  if  he  does  not  expose  himself  to  such  an 
knpnlation  by  those  less  friendly  disposed  towards  him  than  myself. 
Z^  us  kiok  a  little  at  Acts.    The  President  lecoromends  the  estab- 
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lishment  of  a  Bank.  If  ever  there  were  a  stretch  of  implied  pow 
conveyed  by  the  constitution,  it  has  been  thought  that  the  grant  of 
the  charter  of  the  National  Bank  was  one.  But  the  President  ra- 
ooDunends  it.  Where  was  then  my  honorable  friend,  the  friend  of 
State  rights,  who  so  pathetically  calls  upon  us  to  repent,  in  sackcloth 
and  ashes,  our  meditated  violation  of  the  constitution ;  and  who  kindlj 
expresses  his  hope  that  we  shall  be  made  to  feel  the  public  indigna- 
tion ?  Where  was  he  at  that  awful  epoch  ?  Where  was  that  eloquent 
tongue  which  we  have  now  heard  with  so  much  pleasure  ?  Silent! 
Silent  as  the  grave  ! 

[Mr.  N.  said,  acroestlie  House,  that  he  had  voted  against  the  Bank  bill  when  tm 
recommended.] 

Alas !  my  honorable  friend  had  not  the  heart  to  withstand  a  second 
recommendation  from  the  President ;  but,  when  it  came,  yielded,  no 
doubt  most  reluctantly,  to  the  executive  wishes,  and  voted  for  the 
Bank.  At  the  last  session  of  Congress,  Mr.  Madison  recommended 
(and  I  will  presently  make  some  remarks  on  that  subject)  an  exer- 
cise of  all  the  existing  powers  of  the  general  government  to  establish 
a  comprehensive  system  of  internal  improvements.  Where  was  my 
honorable  friend  on  that  occasion  ?  Not  silent  as  the  grave,  but  he 
gave  a  negative  vote  almost  as  silent.  No  effort  was  made  on  hin 
part,  great  as  he  is  when  he  exerts  the  powers  of  his  well-stored 
mind,  to  save  the  commonwealth  from  that  greatest  of  all  calamitieSi 
a  system  of  internal  improvement.  No,  although  a  war  with  all  flw 
allies,  he  now  thinks,  would  be  less  terrible  than  the  adoption  of  tins 
report,  not  one  word  then  dropped  fr9m  his  lips  against  the  meosnrs. 

[Mr.  Nelson  said  he  voted  against  the  bill.] 

That  he  whispered  out  an  unwilling  negative,  I  do  not  deny  !  but 
it  was  unsustained  by  that  torrent  of  eloquence  which  he  has  poured 
out  on  the  present  occasion.  But  we  have  an  executive  message  nsWi 
not  quite  as  ambiguous  in  its  terms,  nor  as  oracular  in  its  meaning,  as 
that  of  Mr.  Madison  appears  to  have  been.  Nu !  the  President  now 
says,  that  he  has  madi;  great  efforts  to  vanquish  his  objections  to  the 
power,  and  that  he  cannot  but  believe  that  it  does  not  exist.  Then 
my  honorable  friend  rouses,  thunders  forth  the  danger  in  which  thn 
constitution  is,  and  sounds  the  tocsin  of  alarm.  Far  from  insinuating 
that  he  is  at  all  biased  by  the  executive  wishes^  I  appeal  to  his  dinp 
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te  to  iaj,  if  there  it  not  a  remarkaUe  coincideDce  between  his  ^el 
tai  ezertiom,  and  the  opinions  of  the  chief  magistrate  ? 

Noiw  left  QS  review  those  opinions,  as  commnnicated  at  di£kie«t 
periods.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  JefierK>n,  that,  although  theie 
was  no  general  power  vested,  by  the  constitution,  in  Congress  to 
OQBstruct  roads  and  canals,  without  the  consent  of  the  States,  yet 
sQch  a  power  might  be  exercised  with  their  assent.  Mr.  Jeffersoii 
■ot  only  held  this  opinion  in  the  abstract,  but  he  practically  executed 
it  in  the  instance  of  the  Cumberland  road ;  and  how  ?  First  bya 
compact  made  with  the  State  of  Ohio,  for  the  application  of  a  sped* 
led  fond,  and  then  by  compacts  with  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Miijlaiidyto  apply  the  fund  no  set  apart  within  their  respective  limits. 
Uf  however,  I  rightly  understood  my  honorable  friend  the  other  daji 
he  expressly  deided  (and  in  that  I  concur  with  him)  that  the  power 
oould  be  acquired  by  the  mere  consent  of  the  State.  Yet  he  defend- 
ed the  act  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  the  case  referred  to. 


(Mr.  Nelna  eipreMed  his  diflwnc  to  this  ftatement  of  his  mifninoiit.] 

It  is  &r  from  my  intention  to  misstate  the  gentleman.  1 
■nderstood  him  to  say,  that,  as  the  road  was  first  stipulated  for  ia 
the  compact  with  Ohio,  it  was  competent  afterwards  to  carry  it 
through  the  States  mentioned,  with  their  assent.  Now,  if  we  have 
■ot  the  right  to  make  a  road  in  virtue  of  one  compact  made  with  a 
MD^  State,  can  we  obtain  it  by  two  contracts  made  with  several 
States  ?  The  character  of  the  fund  cannot  affect  the  question.  It  is 
totally  immaterial  whether  it  arises  from  the  sales  of  the  public  lands 
or  from  the  general  revenue.  Suppose  a  contract  made  with  Massa- 
ebosetts,  that  a  certain  portion  of  the  revenue,  collected  at  the  port 
of  Boston  from  foreign  trade,  should  be  expended  in  making  roads 
and  canals  leading  to  that  State,  and  that  a  subsequent  compact  should 
be  msde  with  Connecticut  or  New  Hampshire,  for  the  expenditure 
cf  the  fund  on  these  objects,  within  their  limits.  Can  we  acquire 
the  power,  in  this  manner,  over  internal  improvements,  if  we  do  not 
possni  it  independently  cf  such  compacts  ?  I  conceive,  clearly  not. 
And  I  am  entirely  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  how  gentlemen,  consist- 
ently with  their  own  principles,  can  justify  the  erection  of  the  Cum* 
beriand  road.  No  man  is  proudeglhan  I  am  of  that  noble  monument 
flf  dbefsoTideiitcanof  thenatkm,aiidcf  the  public  spirit  of  its  pio* 
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!|Bctara;  and  I  trust  that,  in  spite  of  all  constitutional  and  oAer 
pies,  here  or  elsewhere,  an  appropriation  will  be  made  to  comitate 
that  road.  I  confess,  however,  freely,  that  I  am  entirely  unable  to 
oonoeive  of  any  principle  on  which  that  road  can  be  supported  thai 
would  not  uphold  the  general  power  contended  for. 


I  will  now  examine  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Madison.  Of  all  the 
of  that  pure,  virtuous,  and  illustrious  statesman,  whose  adminiatriH 
tioii  has  so  powerfully  tended  to  advance  the  glory,  honor,  and  pfoi^ 
perity  of  this  country,  1  most  regret,  for  his  sake  and  for  the  sake  of 
the  country,  the  rejection  of  the  bill  of  the  last  session.  I  think  k 
in«concilable  with  Mr.  Madison's  own  principles — ^those  great, 
broad,  and  liberal  principles  on  which  he  so  ably  administered  the 
government.  And,  sir,  when  1  appeal  to  the  members  of  the  last 
CongresSj  who  are  now  in  my  hearing,  1  am  authorized  to  say,  with 
regard  to  the  majority  of  them,  that  no  circumstance,  not  even  an 
earthquake  that  should  have  swallowed  up  one-half  of  this  city, 
could  have  excited  more  surprise  than  when  it  was  fiist  commoni- 
cated  to  this  House,  that  Mr.  Madison  had  rejected  his  own  bill — 1 
say  his  own  bill,  for  his  message  at  the  opening  of  the  session  meant 
nothing,  if  it  did  not  recommend  such  an  exercise  of  power  as  was 
eontained  in  that  bill.  My  friend,  who  is  near  me,  (Mr.  Johnson, 
of  Virginia,)  the  operations  of  whose  vigorous  and  independent  mind 
depend  upon  his  own  internal  perceptions,  has  expressed  himself  with 
becoming  manliness,  and  thrown  aside  the  authority  of  names,  ■• 
having  no  bearing  with  him  on  the  question.  But  their  authori^ 
has  been  referred  to,  and  will  have  influence  Mrith  others.  It  is  im- 
possible, moreover,  to  disguise  the  fact,  that  the  question  is  now  a 
cpiestion  between  the  Executive  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Representa- 
tives of  the  people  on  the  other.  So  it  is  understood  in  the  countiy, 
and  such  is  the  fact.  Mr.  Madison  enjoys,  in  his  retreat  at  Monl> 
pelier,  the  repose  and  the  honors  due  to  his  eminent  and  laborioas 
services ;  and  I  would  be  among  the  last  to  disturb  it.  However 
painful  it  is  to  me  to  animadvert  upon  any  of  his  opinions,  I  feel  per^ 
feetly  sure  that  the  circumstance  can  only  be  viewed  by  him  with 
an  enlightened  liberality.  What  are  the  opinions  which  hnve  been 
expressed  by  Mr.  Madison  on  this  subject  ?  I  will  not  refer  to  oU 
the  messages  wherein  he  has  recommended  internal  improvement ; 
hot  to  that  alone  which  he  addreaied  to  Congress  at  the  commeno^ 
ment  of  the  hat  session,  which  eontains  this  passage ; 
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**  I  ptTtmltrif  nnrita  mgaim  the  attention  of  Congren  to  the  expedirney  ofeier* 
cuioff  Ihiir  adatmg  powers,  and,  where  neci'iuury,  of  resorting  to  the  probcnbed 
■ode  of  enlmtging  them,  in  order  to  effeetuatt  a  cwnprrhenrive  tyttem  of  rmdi  ami 
•Moli,  nch  as  wiJl  have  the  effect  ofclrawiiig  more  c]o«(*ly  tog  ihvr  every  part  ol 
««  countrx,  by  promoting  intcrcoorac  and  iniprovein.'^ntzi,  and  by  increasing  the 
~*^  ~~  of  eveiy  pvt  in  the  common  atock  of  national  protperity." 


Ib  the  examinatioD  of  this  passage,  two  positions  force  themselyes 
■pm  oor  attention.  The  first  is,  the  assertion  that  there  are  exist- 
ag  powetfl  in  Congress  to  efifectuate  a  comprehensive  system  of  roads 
aad  canals,  the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  draw  the  different  parts 
of  the  country  more  closely  together.  And  1  would  candidly  admit, 
in  the  second  place,  that  it  was  intimated,  that,  in  the  exercise  of 
thoae  existing  powers,  some  defect  might  be  discovered  which  would 
jender  an  amendnient  of  the  constitution  necessary.  Nothing  could 
be  mOTe  clearly  affirmed  than  the  first  position ;  but  in  the  message 
of  Mr.  Madison  returning  the  bill,  passed  in  consequence  of  his  re- 
eommendation,  he  has  not  specified  a  solitary  case  to  which  thoee 
existing  powers  are  applicable  *,  he  has  not  told  us  what  he  meant 
by  those  existing  powers  ;  and  the  general  scope  of  his  reasoning,  in 
that  message,  if  well  founded,  proves  that  there  nre  no  existing 
povrers  whatever.  It  is  apparent  that  Mr.  Madison  himself  has  not 
examined  some  of  those  principal  sources  of  the  constitution  from 
which,  during  this  debate,  the  power  has  been  derived.  I  deeply 
legret,  and  I  know  that  Mr.  Madison  regretted,  tliat  the  circumstaa- 
ees  under  which  the  bill  was  presented  to  him,  (the  last  day  but  one 
oC  a  most  busy  session,)  deprived  him  of  an  opportunity  of  tliaft 
thorough  investigation  of  which  no  man  is  more  capable.  It  is  cer- 
tain, that,  taking  his  two  messages  at  the  same  session  together,  they 
are  perfectly  irreconcilable.  What,  moreover,  was  the  nature  of 
that  bill  ?  .  It  did  not  apply  the  money  to  any  specific  object  of  inter- 
nal improvement,  nor  designate  any  particular  mode  in  which  it 
ihould  be  applied  ;  but  merely  set  apart  and  pledged  the  fund  to  the 
general  purpose,  subject  to  the  future  disposition  of  Congress.  If, 
dien,  there  were  any  supposable  case  whatever,  to  which  Congress 
might  apply  money  in  the  erection  of  a  road,  or  cutting  a  canal,  the 
bill  did  not  violate  the  constitution.  And  it  ought  not  to  have  been 
anticipated,  that  money  constitutionally  appropriated  by  one  Con- 
would  be  unconstitutionally  expended  by  another. 


I  come  now  to  the  message  of  Mr.  Monroe ;  and  if,  by  the  commn- 
■ieation  of  his  opinion  to  Congress,  he  intended  to  prevent  discussion, 
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he  has  most  wofully  foiled.  I  know  that,  according  to  a  most  rener- 
ahle  and  excellent  usage,  the  opinion,  neither  of  the  Preaident  nor 
of  the  Senate,  upon  any  proposition  depending  in  this  House,  oug^ 
to  be  adverted  to.  Even  in  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  a  mem- 
ber who  would  refer  to  the  opinion  of  the  sovereign,  in  such  a  caaS) 
would  be  instantly  called  to  order  ;  but  under  the  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances of  the  President  having,  with,  I  have  no  doubt,  the  beat 
motives,  volunteered  his  opinion  on  this  head,  and  inverted  the  order 
of  legislation  by  beginning  where  it  should  end,  I  am  compelled,  meet 
reluctantly,  to  refer  to  that  opinion.  I  cannot  but  deprecate  the 
practice  of  which  the  President  has,  in  this  instance,  set  the  example 
to  his  successors.  The  constitutional  order  of  legislation  suppoies 
that  every  bill  originating  in  one  House,  shall  be  there  deliberatdy 
investigated,  without  influence  from  any  other  branch  of  the  legialft- 
ture ;  and  then  remitted  to  the  other  house  for  a  like  free  and  unbiased 
OODsideration.  Having  passed  both  houses,  it  is  to  be  laid  before  the 
President ;  signed  if  approved,  and  if  disapproved,  to  be  returned,  with 
his  objections,  to  the  originating  house.  In  this  manner,  entire  free- 
dom of  thought  and  of  action  is  secured,  and  the  President  finally  lees 
the  proposition  in  the  most  matured  form  which  Congress  can  give  to 
it.  The  practical  effect,  to  say  no  more,  of  forestalling  the  legislatrre 
opinion,  and  telling  us  what  we  may  or  may  not  do,  will  be  to  depriTe 
the  President  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  considering  a  proposition  ao 
matured,  and  us  of  the  benefit  of  his  reasoning  applied  specifically  to 
such  proposition.  For  the  constitution  further  enjoins  it  upon  hm 
to  state  his  objections  upon  returning  the  bill.  The  originating  hooee 
is  then  to  re-consider  it,  and  deliberately  to  weigh  those  objectiooe ; 
and  it  is  further  required,  when  the  question  is  again  taken,  shall  the 
bill  pass,  those  .objections  notwithstanding  ?  that  the  votes  shall  be 
solemnly  spread,  by  ayes  and  noes,  upon  the  record.  Of  this  oppor- 
tunity of  thus  recording  our  opinions,  in  matters  of  great  public  con* 
cern,  we  are  deprived,  if  we  submit  to  the  innovation  of  the  Preei- 
dent.  I  will  not  press  this  part  of  the  subject  further.  I  repe^ 
again  and  again,  that  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  President  was  ao^ 
tuated  by  the  purest  motives.  I  am  compelled,  however,  in  the  ez^ 
ercise  of  that  freedom  of  opinion  which,  so  long  as  I  exist  I  will 
maintain,  to  say  that  the  proceeding  is  irregular  and  unconstitutioml. 
Let  us,  however,  examine  the  reasoning  and  opinion  of  the  Tiem- 
dint 
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**  A  dUference  of  opiQion  has  existed  from  the  Ant  fonnation  of  our  constitacioa 
to  the  present  time,  amunf^  our  most  enlight';n"(I  and  virtuous  i-itix-ns,  nrspt'ctinf  the 
light  of  Gonnesito  esctiblinh  a  system  of  internal  improvement.  Taking  into  tisw 
the  tmst  with, which  I  am  now  honored,  it  would  be  improper,  u:'t'-r  whit  has 
paswd,  that  this  discunsion  should  bo  revived,  with  an  nnmrtainty  of  my  opinion 
rsipecung  the  rif  ht.  Disregarding  early  impressions,  I  have  bestowed  on  xho  subject 
all  the  deuberation  which  itit  great  importance  and  a  just  sens<;  of  my  duty  required, 
sad  the  resoll  is,  a  settled  conviction:  m  my  mind  that  Congroas  does  not  poaksss  the 
right.  It  is  not  contained  in  any  of  the  fipeciiit*d  powi*ri>  gruntc  i  to  Congn^un  ;  nor 
can  I  consider  it  incid'mtal  to,  or  a  necessary  m^an.  viewed  on  the  most  liberal 
scale,  for  carrying  into  eifect  any  of  the  powere  whirU  are  s,)'*i>iilcally  {{runti'd.  In 
eommunieafing  this  result,  I  cannot  rmst  the  obligation  wliich  I  fi'cl,  to  Hii;i;s(i*!it  to 
Coivreas  the  propriety  of  recommending  to  the  r>iat(-sth<>  niifiption  of  an  amendment 
to  the  conslitotion,  which  shall  r\\c  the  rij;ht  in  qu«'i*tion.  In  caw-s  ut  doubtfvl 
eoMQiicti<Mi,  especialiv  of  such  vital  uterest,  it  comports  with  the  nature  un'l  origin 
of  onr  institutions,  and  will  contribute  much  to  presi*rve  th^m,  to  apply  to  our  con- 
atifnents  for  na  explicit  grant  of  power.  We  may  confidently  rdy,  thai,  if  it  appeav 
to  their  satisfaction  that  the  power  is  neccdsur>',  it  will  always  be  granted.** 

In  this  passage  the  President  has  furnished  us  with  no  reasoningy 
no  argament  in  support  of  his  opinion — nothing  addressed  to  the  un- 
derstanding. He  gives  us,  indcid,  an  historical  account  of  the  ope« 
ntions  of  his  own  mind,  and  he  asserts  that  he  has  made  a  laborious 
eflbit  to  conquer  his  early  impressions,  but  that  the  result  is  a  settled 
conyiction  against  the  power,  without  a  single  reason.  In  his  posi 
tjony  that  the  power  must  be  specifically  crranted,  or  incident  to  a 
|Xrwer  so  granted,  it  has  been  seen  that  I  have  the  honor  to  entirely 
concur  with  him ;  but,  he  says  the  power  i.s  rot  among  the  specified 
powers.  Has  he  taken  into  consideration  the  clause  respecting  post- 
roads,  and  told  us  how  and  why  that  does  not  convey  the  power  ?  If 
he  had  acted  within  what  I  eonceive  to  l)e  his  constitutional  sphere 
of  rejecting  the  bill,  after  it  had  passed  both  houses,  he  mu.st  hare 
leamed  that  great  stress  was  placed  on  that  clause,  and  we  should 
bETe  been  enlightened  by  his  comments  upon  it.  As  to  his  di^nialof 
the  power,  as  an  incident  to  any  of  the  express  grants,  I  would  haTa 
thought  that  we  might  have  safely  appealed  to  tlie  experience  of  the 
President,  during  the  late  war,  when  the  country  derived  so  much 
benefit  from  his  judicious  administration  of  the  duties  of  the  war  de- 
partment, whether  roads  and  canals  for  military  purposes  were  not 
essential  to  celerity  and  successful  result  in  the  operations  of  armies. 
This  part  of  the  message  is  all  assertion,  and  contains  no  argtmaent 
which  I  can  comprehend,  or  which  meet  the  points  contended  for 
during  this  debate.  Allow  me  here  to  say,  and  I  do  it  without  the 
least  disrespect  to  that  branch  of  the  government,  on  whose  opinions 
and  acts  it  has  been  rendered  my  painful  duty  to  comment ;  let  me 
•ay,  in  reference  to  any  man,  however  elevated  his  station,  even  if  he 
be  endowed  with  the  power  and  prerogatives  of  a  sovereign,  that  his 
acts  are  worth  infinitely  mcfttj  and  are  more  intelligibiey  than  mere 
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paper  sentiments  or  declarations.  And  what  haye  been  the  acts  of 
the  President  ?  During  his  tour  of  the  last  summer,  did  he  not  order 
a  road  to  be  cut  or  repaired  from  near  Plattsburgh  to  the  St.  Law- 
rence ?  My  honorable  friend  will  excuse  me,  if  my  comprehenaim 
is  too  dull  to  perceive  the  force  of  that  argument  which  seeks  to  draw 
a  distinction  between  repairing  an  old  and  making  a  new  road. 

[Mr.  Nclsoa  said  be  bad  not  drawn  tbat  distiDCtlon,  having  only  stated  the  fact.| 

Certainly  no  such  distinction  is  to  be  found  in  the  constitation  or 
exists  in  reason.  Grant,  however,  the  power  of  reparation,  and  wb 
will  make  it  do.  We  will  take  the  post-roads,  sinuous  as  they  are, 
and  put  them  in  a  condition  to  enable  the  mails  to  pass,  without  thoM 
moitifying  delays  and  disappointments,  to  which  we,  at  least  in  the 
west,  are  so  often  liable.  The  Presi«^nt,  then,  ordered  a  road  of  con- 
siderable extent  to  be  constructed  or  repaired,  on  his  sole  authority,  in 
a  time  of  profound  peace,  when  no  enemy  threatened  the  country,  and 
when,  in  relation  to  the  power  as  to  which  alone  that  road  could  be  ua^ 
fill  in  time  of  war,  there  exists  the  best  understanding,  and  a  prospeet 
of  lasting  friendship,  greater  than  at  any  other  period.  On  his  §6lm 
authority  the  President  acted,  and  we  arc  already  called  upon  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means  to  sanction  the  act  by 
an  appropriation.  This  measure  has  been  taken,  too,  without  the 
consent  of  the  State  of  New  York ;  and«what  is  wonderfal,  when 
consider  the  magnitude  of  the  State  rights  which  are  said  to  be 
lated,  without  even  a  protest  on  the  part  of  that  State  against  it.  On 
the  contrary,  I  understand,  from  some  of  the  military  officers  who  are 
charged  with  the  execution  of  the  work,  what  is  very  extraordinaiy, 
that  the  people  through  whose  quarter  of  the  country  the  road  peac- 
es, do  not  view  it  as  a  national  calamity  ;  that  they  would  be  veiy 
glad  that  the  President  would  visit  them  often,  and  that  he  would 
order  a  road  to  be  cut  and  improved,  at  the  national  expense,  eveiy 
time  he  should  visit  them.  Other  roads,  in  other  parts  of  the  Union^ 
haye,  it  seems,  been  likewise  ordered,  or  their  execution,  at  the  puln 
lie  expense,  sanctioned  by  the  executive,  without  the  concurrence  of 
Congress.  If  the  President  has  the  power  to  cause  these  public  im- 
provements to  be  executed  at  his  pleasure,  whence  is  it  derived  ?  If 
any  member  will  stand  up  in  this  place  and  say  the  President  is  clothed 
with  this  authority,  and  that  it  is  denied  to  Congress,  let  us  hear  from 
him ;  and  let  him  point  to  the  clause  of  the  constitution  which  veete 
it  in  the  executive  and  withholds  it  from  the  legislative  branch 
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There  is  no  such  clause;  there  is  no  snch  exclusive  executive 
power.  The  power  is  derivable  by  the  executive  only  from  those 
provisions  of  the  constitution  which  charge  him  with  the  duties  of 
commanding  the  physical  force  of  the  country,  and  the  employment 
of  that  Cbroe  in  war,  and  the  preservation  of  the  public  tranquillity,  and 
in  the  execution  of  the  laws.  But  Congress  has  paramount  power 
to  the  President.  It  alone  can  declare  war,  can  raise  armies, 
provide  for  calling  out  the  militia,  in  the  specified  instances,  and 
raise  and  appropriate  the  ways  and  means  necessary  to  those  objects. 
Or  is  it  come  to  this,  that  there  are  to  be  two  rules  of  construction 
finr  the  constitution — one,  an  enlarged  rule,  for  the  Executive,  and 
another,  a  restricted  rule,  for  the  legislature  ?  Is  it  already  to  be 
held,  that,  according  to  the  genius  and  nature  of  our  constitution, 
powers  of  this  kind  may  be  safely  intrusted  to  the  Executive,  but 
when  attempted  to  be  exercised  by  the  legislature,  are  so  alarming 
and  dangerous,  that  a  war  with  all  the  allied  powers  would  be  leM 
terrible,  and  that  the  nation  should  clothe  itself  straightway  in  sack- 
cloth and  ashes !  No,  sir,  if  the  power  belongs  only  by  implication 
to  the  Chief  Magistrate,  it  is  placed  both  by  implication  and  express 
pant  in  the  hands  of  Congress.  I  am  so  far  from  condemning  the 
act  of  the  President,  to  which  1  have  referred,  that  I  think  it  desenr- 
iog  of  high  approbation.  That  it  was  within  the  scope  of  his  consti* 
totionai  authority  I  have  no  doubt ;  and  I  sincerely  trust  that  the 
Secretary  at  War  will,  in  time  of  peace,  constantly  employ  in  that 
way  the  military  force.  It  will  at  the  same  time  guard  that  force 
against  the  vices  incident  to  indolence  and  inaction,  and  correct  the 
evil  of  subtracting  from  the  mass  of  the  labor  of  society,  where  la^ 
bor  is  more  valuable  than  in  any  other  country,  that  portion  of  it 
which  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  army.  But  I  most  solemnly 
protest  against  any  exercise  of  powers  of  this  kind  by  the  President, 
which  are  denied  to  Congress.  And,  if  the  opinions  expressed  bj 
him,  in  his  message,  were  communicated,  or  are  to  be  used  here,  to 
influence  the  judgment  of  the  House,  their  authority  is  more  than 
ooontervailed  by  the  authority  of  his  deliberate  acts. 

Some  principles  drawn  from  political  economists  hare  been  al- 
luded to,  and  we  are  advised  to  leave  things  to  themselves,  upon  the 
ground  that,  when  the  condition  of  society  is  ripe  for  internal  in»- 
provemcnts — that  is,  when  capital  can  be  so  invested  with  a  fair 
prospect  of  adequate  remuneratioD,  they  will  be  executed  by 
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ttont  of  individuals,  unaided  by  government.    With  my  friend  fioai 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Lowndes)  I  concur  in  this  as  a  general  maxim , 
and  I  also  concur  with  him  that  there  are  exceptions  to  it.    The  for- 
eign policy  which  I  think  this  country  ought  to  adopt,  presents  one  of 
those  exceptions.     It  would  perhaps  be  better  for  mankind,  if,  in  the 
intercourse  between  nations,  all  would  leave  skill  and  industry  to 
their  unstimulated  exertions.     But  this  is  not  done;  and  if  other 
powers  will  incite  the  industry  of  their  subjects,  and  depress  that  of 
our  citizens,  in  instances  where  they  may  come  into  competition,  we 
must  imitate  their  selfish  example.    Hence  the  necessity  to  protect 
our  manufactures.     In  regard  to  internal  improvements,  it  does  not 
follow  that  they  will  always  be  constructed  whenever  they  will  afibrd 
a  competent  dividend  upon  the  capital  invested.     It  may  be  true  geiH 
erally  that,  in  old  countries,  where  there  is  a  great  accumulation  of  rai^ 
[dus  capital,  and  a  consequent  low  rate  of  interest,  they  will  be  made. 
Bat,  in  a  new  country,  the  condition  of  society  may  be  ripe  for  pid^ 
lie  works  long  before  there  is,  in  the  hands  of  individuals,  the  neces- 
sary accumulation  of  capital  to  effect  them ;  and,  besides,  there  it 
generally,  in  such  a  country,  not  only  a  scarcity  of  capital,  but  such 
a  multiplicity  of  profitable  objects  presenting  themselves  as  to  distnel 
the  judgment.    Further — ^the  aggregate  benefit  resulting  to  the  whole 
society,  from  a  public  improvement,  may  be  such  as  to  amply  josti^ 
the  investment  of  capital  in  its  execution,  and  yet  that  benefit  msy 
be  so  distributed  among  different  and  distant  persons,  that  they 
never  be  got  to  act  in  concert.     The  turnpike  roads  wanted  to 
the  Allegany  mountains,  and  the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  canal,  i 
objects  of  this  description.    Those  who  will  be  most  benefited  by  theii 
improvements,  reside  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  sites  of  them ; 
many  of  those  persons  never  have  seen  and  never  will  see  them. 
How  is  it  possible  to  regulate  the  contributions,  or  to  present  to  indi- 
viduals  so  situated  a  sufficiently  lively  picture  of  their  real  intereetiy 
to  get  them  to  make  exertions  in  effectuating  the  object,  commensa* 
rate  with  their  respective  abilities  ^    I  think  it  very  possible  that  the 
capitalist,  who  should  invest  his  money  in  one  of  these  objects,  might 
not  be  reimbursed  three  per  centum  annually  upon  it ;  and  yet  socie* 
ty,  in  various  forms,  might  actually  reap  fifteeen  or  twenty  per  cen- 
tum.    The  benefit  resulting  from  a  turnpike  road,  made  by  private 
associations,  is  divided  between  the  capitalist  who  receives  his  tc^la^ 
the  lands  through  which  it  passes,  and  which  are  augmented  in  the^ 
value,  and  the  commoditiei  whose  value  is  enhanced  by  the  dimm* 
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iliMd  ezpeoM  of  traofportttioD.  A  combination,  upon  any  tam^ 
■nch  leis  a  just  combinationy  of  all  those  inteieata,  to  efibct  tba 
impKiVQiiieiity  ia  impraGticaUe.  And  if  you  await  the  arrival  of  At 
poriod  irlien  the  tolls  alone  can  produce  a  competent  drridend,  il  it 
.  evident  thai  you  will  have  to  suspend  its  execution  bng  after  te 
general  nterarts  of  society  would  have  authorised  it 

Agm,  impfovementSy  made  by  private  associations  are  geneaDy 
oHide  fay  local  capital.  But  ages  must  elapse  before  there  will'  i* 
asi'gHfrateJ  in  certain  places,  where  the  interests  of  the  whole 
Bunity  may  call  for  improvements,  sufficient  capital  to  make 
The  place  of  the  improvement,  too,  is  not  always  the  most  interested 
ni  its  accomplishment.  Other  parts  of  the  Union — ^the  whole  line  of 
the  seaboard — are  quite  as  much,  if  not  more  interested  in  the  Delft- 
wan  and  Caiesapeake  canal,  as  the  small  tract  of  country  throug)i 
which  it  is  proposed  to  pass.  The  same  observation  will  apply  to 
tamfrike  roads  passing  through  the  Allegany  mountain.  Sometimes 
the  interest  of  the  place  of  the  improvement  is  adverse  to  the  im» 
provement  and  to  the  general  interest.  I  would  cite  Louisville,  at 
the  rapids  of  the  Ohio,  as  an  example,  whose  interest  will  probaUy 
be  more  promoted  by  the  continuance,  than  the  removal  of  the  ob-> 
stniction.  Of 'all  the  modes  in  which  a  government  can  employ  its 
soiplus  revenue,  none  is  more  permanently  beneficial  than  that  of  in- 
ternal improvement.  Fixed  to  the  soil,  it  becomes  a  durable  part  of 
the  land  itsdf,  diffusing  comfort,  and  activity,  and  animation  on  all 
sides.  The  first  direct  effect  is  on  the  agricultural  conmiunity, 
into  whose  pockets  comes  the  difference  in  the  expense  of  transport** 
tion  between  good  and  bad  ways.  Thus,  if  the  price  of  transporting 
a  barrel  of  flmir  by  the  erection  of  the  Cumberland  turnpike  should 
be  lessened  two  ddlars,  the  producer  of  the  article  would  receive  that 
two  dollars  more  now  than  formerly. 

But,  putting  aside  all  pecuniary  considerations,  there  may  be  polit- 
ical motives  sufficiently  powerful  alone  to  justify  certain  internal  im- 
provements. Does  not  our  country  present  such  }  How  are  they 
to  be  effected  if  things  are  left  to  themselves  ?  1  will  not  press  the 
subject  furdier.  I  am  but  too  sensible  how  much  I  have  abused  the 
palienoe  of  the  committee  by  trespassing  so  long  upon  its  attention. 
The  magnitude  of  the  question,  and  the  deep  interest  I  feel  in  its 

ii|^btful  dedsioDi  most  be  my  apology.    We  are  now  making  ttft 
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]mt  eShrt  to  establish  oar  power,  and  I  call  on  the  friends  of  CongreaSy 
of  this  House,  or  the  true  friends  of  State  rights,  (not  charging  othen 
with  intending  to  oppose  them,)  to  rally  round  the  constitution,  and  to 
support  by  their  votes  on  this  occasion,  the  legitimate  pow«ni  of  the 
lagblature.  If  we  do  nothing  this  session  but  pass  an  abstract  reso- 
lution on  the  subject,  I  shall,  under  all  circumstances,  consider  it 
a  triumph  for  the  best  interests  of  the  country,  of  which  posterity 
will,  if  we  do  not,  reap  the  benefit.  I  trust,  that  by  the  decuioa 
whic&  shall  be  given,  we  shall  assert,  uphold,  and  maintain,  the  au- 
thority of  Congress,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  or  mMj  be  said 
against  it. 


■^  * 


£Th«  resolution  of  giving  the  power  of  Gongiea  1.  to  appropriate  mauBf  to  the 
oooBtniction  of  Militaiy  and  Post  Roads,  make  canals,  and  improve  water  coimei, 
was  adopted  t  Yeas  90;  NajrsTS:  2.  to  construct  such  roads  t  lotti  YeasSB;  Nays 
aki '  S.  to  construct  roads  and  canals  for  commerrial  puiposes :  lost :  Teas  71 ;  Ni^a 
Sfr:    4.  to  construot  canals  for  Military  puiposes  i  lost ;  81  to  8S.] 
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ON  THE  EMANCIPATION  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA. 


Ih  th£  House  of  RsPRESEHTATivKSy  March  24,  1818. 


(Tbb  aeYanl  Fwwinets,  or  Countries,  of  Soath  America,  hayinff  been  enabled  lo 
ikake  off  the  yoke  of  servitude  to  Spain  and  Portugal  during  the  long  and  deipe- 
nte  wars  hj  Napoleon  against  the  nations  of  the  Peninsula,  and  having  gallantly 
■nintaiiied  their  independence  by  yanquishing  the  armies  sent  against  them  aftn 
the  frU  of  Bonaparte,  the  friends  of  liberty  in  this  hemisphere  believed  that  tks 
time  had  now  come  when  the  eldest  and  most  powerful  of  the  American  Repohlioi 
miif  fitly  and  justly  take  the  lead  in  acknowledging  that  independence,  in  the  face 
of  hostile  £urope,  and  in  defiance  of  the  '  Divine  Right'  of  Kingn  to  rule.  According- 
ly, when  the  '  Bill  providing  for  the  Civil  and  Diplomatic  Expenditures*  of  1818 
came  before  the  House,  in  Committee,  Mr.  Clw  moved  to  insert  an  item  of  (|18p- 
MO  for  the  salary  and  outfit  of  a  Minister  to  Brazil— as  the  oldest  and  most  stable 
of  the  independent  govemmentii  of  South  America— which  motion  he  supported  in 
dw  fbUowing  Specdi  t] 

I  RISE  under  feelings  of  deeper  regret  than  I  have  ever  experienced 
OQ  any  £nnner  occasion,  inspired,  principally,  by  the  painful  coih 
fuderation,  that  I  find  myself,  on  the  proposition  which  I  meant  to 
submit,  difiering  from  many  highly  esteemed  friends,  in  and  out  ot 
this  House,  for  whose  judgment  I  entertained  the  greatest  respect. 
A.  knowledge  of  this  circumstance  has  induced  me  to  ]|fiuse ;  to  math- 
ject  mj  own  convictions  to  the  severest  scrutiny,  and  to  revolve  ibft 
question  over  and  over  again.  But  all  my  reflections  have  conducted 
me  to  the  same  clear  result ;  and  much  as  I  value  those  friends- 
great  as  my  deference  is  for  their  opinions — I  cannot  hesitate,  when 
reduced  to  the  distressing  alternative  of  conforming  my  judgment  t» 
theirs,  or  pursuing  the  deliberate  and  mature  dictates  of  my  own 
mind.  I  enjoy  some  consolation,  for  the  want  of  their  co-operation^ 
from  the  persuasion  that,  if  I  err  on  this  occasion,  I  err  on  the 
side  of  the  liberty  and  happiness  of  a  large  portion  of  the  human 
family.  Another,  and,  if  possible,  indeed,  a  greater  source  of  the 
regret  to  which  I  lefeci  ie  the  utter  incompetency^  which  I  unfeignr 
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edly  feel,  to  do  any  tlung  like  adequate  justice  to  the  great  canae  of 
American  independence  and  freedom,  whose  interests  1  wish  to  pnK 
mote  by  my  humble  exertions  in  this  instance.  Exhausted  and  worn 
down  as  I  am,  by  the  fatigue,  confinement,  and  incessant  applicatioii 
incident  to  the  arduous  duties  of  the  honorable  station  I  hold,  doriiif 
a  four  months'  session,  I  shall  need  all  that  kind  indulgence  whie^ 
has  been  so  often  extended  to  me  by  the  House. 

1  beg,  in  the  first  place,  to  correct  misconceptions,  if  any  exiEt,  ia 
r^^d  to  my  opinions.  I  am  averse  from  war  with  Spain,  or  with 
any  power.  I  would  give  no  just  cause  of  war  to  any  power — not 
to  Spain  herself.  I  have  seen  enough  of  war,  and  of  its  calamitiaa, 
«ven  when  successful.  No  country  upon  earth  has  more  intensl 
than  this  in  cultivating  peace  and  avoiding  war,  as  lOng  as  it  is  pospi- 
Ue  honorably  to  avoid  it.  Gaining  additional  strength  every  iag  9 
our  numbers  doubling  in  periods  of  twenty-five  years ;  with  an  !■» 
come  outstripping  all  our  estimates,  and  so  great,  as,  after  a  wtt  in 
some  respects  disastrous,  to  furnish  results  which  carry  astonishiiiBit, 
if  not  dismay,  into  the  bosom  of  states  jealous  of  our  rising  import- 
ance,— ^we  have  every  motive  for  the  love  of  peace.  I  cannot,  hoi#* 
ever,  approve,  in  aU  respects,  of  the  manner  in  which  our  negotiatioM 
with  Spain  have  been  conducted.  If  ever  a  favorable  time 
for  the  demand,  on  the  part  of  an  injured  nation,  of  indemnity  toi 
wrongs  fr(mi  the  aggressor,  such  is  the  present  time.  ImpOfcrilb' 
ed  and  exhausted  at  home,  by  the  wars  which  have  desolated  the 
peninsula ;  with  a  foreign  war,  calling  for  infinitely  more 
in  men  and  money,  than  she  can  possibly  command,  this  is  the 
cious  period  for  insisting  upon  justice  at  her  hands,  in  a  firm  and 
eided  tone.  jTime  is  precisely  what  Spain  now  most  wants.  TiA 
what  are  we  told  by  the  President  in  his  message  at  the  commenee- 
ment  of  Congress  ?  That  Spain  had  procrastinated^  and  we  ne^ttU 
eaced  in  her  procrastination.  And  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  a  UMtf 
communication  with  Mr.  Onis,  after  ably  vindicating  all  our  ri^l% 
tells  the  Spanbh  minister,  with  a  good  deal  of  $a$ig  frmdj  that  we  hMi 
patiently  waited  thirteen  years  for  a  redress  of  our  injuries,  and  ihilk 
it  required  no  great  efibrt  to  wait  longer !  I  would  have  abstafaiii 
from  thus  exposing  our  intentions.  Avoiding  the  use  of  the  language 
of  menace,  I  would  have  required,  in  temperate  and  decided  iertamf 
indemnity  for  all  our  wrongs ;  for  the  spoliations  of  our  commeree^- 
te  the  inttnmptioa  of  the  right  of  depot  at  New  Orleans,  goamiititl- 
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by  treaty ;  hr  the  insults  repeatedly  ofiered  to  our  flag  f  for  the  In- 
dian hostilities^  which  she  was  bound  to  prevent ;  for  belligerent  use 
made  of  her  ports  and  territories  by  our  enemy  during  the  late  war  ; 
and  the  instantaneous  liberation  of  the  free  citizens  of  tlie  United 
Slates  now  imprisoned  in  her  jails.  Contemporaneous  with  that 
demand,  without  waiting  for  her  fnal  answer,  and  with  a  view  to  the 
faronble  operation  on  her  councils  in  regard  to  our  own  peculiar  in- 
terests, as  well  as  in  justice  to  the  cause  itself,  1  would  recognisa 
any  established  goTernment  in  Spanish  America.  1  would  have  left 
Spain  to  draw  her  own  inferences  from  these  proceedings,  as  to  the 
ultimate  step  which  this  country  might  adopt,  if  she  longer  withheld 
jostioe  firom  us.  And  if  she  persevered  in  her  iniquity,  after  we  have 
eondocted  the  negotiation  in  the  manner  1  have  endeavored  to  de- 
soibe,  I  wonld  then  take  up  and  decide  the  solemn  question  of  peeoe 
er  war,  with  the  advantage  of  all  the  light  shed  upon  it  by  suha^ 
qoent  events,  and  the  probable  conduct  of  Europe. 

Spain  has  undoubtedly  given  us  abundant  and  just  cause  of  war. 
Bat  it  is  not  every  cause  of  war  that  should  lead  to  war.  War  is  one 
of  those  dreadful  scourges  that  so  shakes  the  foundations  of  society, 
overturns  or  changes  the  character  of  governments,  interrupts  or  de- 
stroys the  pursuits  of  private  happiness,  brings,  in  short,  misery  and 
wretehedness  in  so  many  forms,  and  at  last  is,  in  its  i^sue,  so  doubt* 
ftd  and  hazardous,  that  nothing  but  dire  necessity  can  justify  an  appeal 
to  anns.  If  we  are  to  have  war  with  Spain,  I  have,  however,  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  no  mode  of  bringino^  it  about  could  be  less 
ibrtunate  than  that  of  seizing,  at  this  time,  upon  her  adjoining  pro^ 
vinee.  There  was  a  time,  under  certain  circumstances,  when  we 
ought  have  occupied  East  Florida  with  safety  ;  had  we  then  taken 
it,  oar  posture  in  the  negotiation  with  Spain  would  liavc  been  totally 
different  from  what  it  is.  But  we  have  pi^rmitted  that  time,  not  with 
my  consent,  to  pass  by  unimproved.  If  we  were  now  to  seize  upon 
Florida,  after  a  great  change  in  those  circumstances,  and  after  de- 
claring our  intention  to  acquiesce  in  the  procrastination  desired  by 
l^iain,  in  what  light  should  we  be  viewed  by  foreign  powers,  particu- 
larly Great  Britain  ?  VVe  have  already  been  accused  of  inordinate 
ambition,  and  of  seeking  to  aggrandizi;  ourselves  by  an  extension,  on 
all  rides,  of  our  limits.  Should  we  not,  by  such  an  act  of  violence^ 
give  color  to  the  aecusation  ?  No,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  are  ta  be 
iavolTedin  a  war  with  Spain,  let  us  have  the  credit  of  disinterestid» 
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ness.  Let  us  put  her  yet  more  in  the  wrong.  Let  us  command  ths 
respect  which  is  never  withheld  from  those  who  act  a  noble  aad 
generous  part.  !  hope  to  communicat!  to  the  committee  the  conviG* 
lion  which  I  so  strongly  feel,  that  the  adoption  of  the  amendmaat 
which  I  intend  to  propose,  would  not  hazard,  in  the  slightest  degrWi 
the  peace  of  the  country.  But  if  that  peace  is  to  be  endangered,  I 
would  infinitely  rather  it  should  be  for  our  exerting  the  right  apper- 
taining to  every  state,  of  acknowledging  the  independence  of  another 
state,  than  for  the  seizure  of  a  province  which,  sooner  or  later,  wb 
must  certainly  acquire. 

In  contemplating  the  great  struggle  in  which  Spanish  America  ii 
now  engaged,  our  attention  is  first  fixed  by  the  inmiensity  and  chn^ 
acter  of  the  country  which  Spain  seeks  again  to  subjugate.  Stretob* 
ing  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  from  about  the  fortieth  degree  of  north  ]ati» 
tude  to  about  the  fifty-fifth  degree  of  south  latitude,  and  extending 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  (exclusive  of  East  Florida,) 
around  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  along  the  South  Atlantic  to 
Cape  Horn ;  it  is  about  five  thousand  miles  in  length,  and  in 
places  near  three  thousand  in  breadth.  Within  this  vast  region 
behold  the  most  sublime  and  interesting  objects  of  creation ;  the  loftfr* 
est  mountains,  the  most  majestic  rivers  in  the  world ;  the  richeit 
mines  of  the  precious  metals,  and  the  choicest  productions  of  the 
earth.  We  behold  there  a  spectacle  still  more  interesting  and  ■ok' 
lime — the  glorious  spectacle  of  eighteen  millions  of  people,  stmggliag 
to  burst  their  chains  and  to  be  free.  When  we  take  a  little  nearer 
and  more  detailed  view,  we  perceive  that  nature  has,  as  it  were,  oi^ 
dained  that  this  people  and  this  country  shall  ultimately  conatitnlt 
several  different  nations.  Leaving  the  United  States  on  the  n<Mrth| 
we  come  to  New  Spain,  or  the  vice-royalty  of  Mexico  on  the  sooth  | 
passing  by  Guatemala,  we  reach  the  vice-royalty  of  New  Granadn, 
the  late  captain-generalship  of  Venezuela,  and  Guiana,  lying  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Andes.  Stepping  over  the  Brazils,  we  arrive  at  the 
united  provinces  of  La  Plata,  and  crossing  the  Andes,  we  find  ChOi 
on  their  west  side,  and,  further  north,  the  vice-royalty  of  Lima,  or 
Peru.  Eku^h  of  these  several  parts  is  suflicient  in  itself,  in  point  «i 
limits,  to  constitute  a  powerful  state ;  and,  in  point  of  populataoBy 
that  which  has  the  smallest,  contains  enough  to  make  it  respectable 
Throughout  all  the  extent  of  that  great  portion  of  the  world,  whiflh 
T  have  attempted  thus  hastily  to  describe,  the  spirit  of  revolt 
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tlie  dominion  of  Spain  hu  manifested  itself.  The  reyolution  has  been 
attended  with  varions  degrees  of  success  in  the  several  parts  of  Span- 
ish America.  In  some  it  has  been  akeady  crowned,  as  I  shall  en- 
deaTVMT  to  show,  with  complete  success,  and  in  all  I  am  persuaded 
that  independence  has  struck  such  deep  root  that  the  power  of  Spain 
can  never  eradicate  it.  What  are  the  causes  of  this  great  move* 
ment  ? 

Three  hundred  years  ago,  upon  the  ruins  of  the  thrones  of  Mon- 
tezuma and  the  Incas  of  Peru,  Spain  erected  the  most  stupendous 
sjfstem  of  colonial  despotism  that  the  world  has  ever  seen — the  most 
vigorous,  the  most  exclusive.  The  great  principle  and  object  of  this 
sjstem,  has  been  to  render  one  of  the  largest  portions  of  the  world 
exdnsivelj  subservient,  in  all  its  faculties,  to  the  interests  of  an  in- 
considerable spot  in  Europe.  To  effectuate  this  aim  of  her  polieji, 
she  locked  up  Spanish  America  from  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
prohibited,  under  the  severest  penalties,  any  foreigner  from  entering 
any  part  of  it.  To  keep  the  natives  themselves  ignorant  of  each 
^other,  and  of  the  strength  and  resources  of  the  several  parts  of  her 
American  possessions,  she  next  prohibited  the  inhabitants  of  one  vice- 
royalty  or  government  from  \'isiting  those  of  another ;  so  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Mexico,  for  example,  were  not  allowed  to  enter  the 
-royalty  of  New  Granada.  The  agriculture  of  those  vast  regions 
so  regulated  and  restrained  as  to  prevent  all  collision  with  the 
of  the  peninsula.  Where  nature,  by  the  character  and 
compoation  of  the  soil,  had  commanded,  the  abominable  system  of 
Spain  has  forbidden,  the  growth  of  certain  articles.  Thus  the  olive 
and  the  vine,  to  which  Spanish  America  is  so  well  adapted,  are  pro- 
hibited, wherever  their  culture  can  interfere  with  the  olive  and  the 
vine  of  the  peninsula.  The  commerce  of  the  countiy,  in  the  direc- 
tion and  objects  of  the  exports  and  imports,  is  also  subjected  to  the 
narrow  and  selfish  views  of  Spain — and  fettered  by  the  odious  spirit 
of  monopoly  existing  in  Cadiz.  She  has  sought,  by  scattering  dis- 
cord among  the  several  castes  of  her  American  population,  and  by  a 
debasing  coufse  of  education,  to  perpetuate  her  oppression.  What- 
ever concerns  public  law,  or  the  science  of  government,  all  writers 
upon  political  economy,  or  that  tend  to  give  vigor,  and  fireedom,  and 
expannon  to  the  intellect,  are  prohibited.  Gentleman  would  be 
aatonisbed  by  the  long  list  of  distinguished  authors,  whom  she  prON 
aeribes,  to  be  found  in  Depon's  and  other  works.    A  main  fisature  ta 
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her  policy,  is  that  which  constantly  elerates  the  Europeaa  mmI  A^ 
presses  the  American  character.  Oat  of  upwards  of  seren  himdnd 
and  fifty  viceroys  and  captains  general,  whom  she  has  appointed  smda 
the  conquest  of  America,  ahout  eighteen  only  have  been  firon  thfi 
body  of  the  American  population.  On  all  occasions,  she  seeks  tD 
raise  and  promote  her  European  subjects,  and  to  degrade  and  hunufi- 
ate  the  Creoles.  Wherever  in  America  her  sway  extends,  vwmj 
thing  seems  to  pine  and  wither  beneath  its  baneful  influence.  The 
richest  regions  of  the  earth ;  man,  his  happiness  and  his  educatioB, 
all  the  fine  fiBiculties  of  his  soul,  aie  regulated,  and  modified,  umI 
moulded  to  suit  the  execrable  purposes  of  an  inexorable  despotica. 

Such  is  a  brief  and  imperfect  picture  of  the  state  of  thingi  m 
Spanish  America  in  1808,  when  the  famous  transactions  of  B^yoBM 
occurred.  The  King  of  Spain  and  the  Indies  (for  Spanish  Amtriff^ 
has  always  constituted  an  integral  part  of  the  Spanish  empire)  abdi- 
eated  his  throne  and  became  a  voluntary  captive.  Even  at  this  dqTf 
one  does  not  know  whether  he  should  most  condemn  the  baseness 
and  perfidy  of  the  one  party,  or  despise  the  meanness  and  imbecility 
of  the  other.  K  the  obligation  of  obedience  and  allegiance  existed 
on  the  part  of  the  colonies  to  the  king  of  Spain,  it  was  founded  on 
the  duty  of  protection  which  he  owed  them.  By  disqualifying  hiHi* 
self  for  the  performance  of  this  duty,  they  became  released  tnaxk  thai 
obligation.  The  monarchy  was  dissolved  ;  and  each  integral  put 
had  a  right  to  seek  its  own  happiness,  by  the  institution  of  mf 
government  adapted  to  its  wants.  Joseph  Bonaparte,  the 
de  facto  of  Ferdinand,  recognised  this  right  on  the  part  of  the  colo- 
nies, and  recommended  them  to  establish  their  independence.  ThuSf 
upon  the  ground  of  strict  right ;  upon  the  footing  of  a  mere  kgpl 
question,  governed  by  forensic  rules,  the  colonies,  being  absolved  bf 
the  acts  of  the  parent  country  firom  the  duty  of  subjection  to  it|  had 
an  indisputable  right  to  set  up  for  themselves.  But  I  take  a  hroadei 
and  a  bolder  position.  1  maintain,  that  an  oppressed  people  Me 
authorized,  whenever  they  can,  to  rise  and  break  their  fetters.  TUs 
was  the  great  principle  of  the  English  revolution.  It  was  the  gjMt 
principle  of  our  own.  Vattel,  if  authority  were  wanting,  expreail/ 
supports  this  right.  We  must  pass  sentence  of  condemnation  upqa 
the  founders  of  our  liberty — say  that  they  were  rebels — traitors,  umI 
that  we  are  at  this  moment  legislating  without  competent  powers,  ba- 
fcire  we  can  condemn  the  cause  of  Spanish  America.    Our  revotalHMi 
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iMifliiiiily  directed  agAiiiflt  the  mere  theory  of  tyimny.  We  hadav£- 
feM  comparaliTely  but  little ;  we  had,  in  aome  respects,  been  kind|f 
trrttted^  but  our  intrepid  and  intelligeDt  fathers  saw,  in  the  usurpation 
oC  the  power  to  levy  an  inconsiderable  tax,  the  long  train  of  oppres- 
sive acts  that  were  to  follow.  They  rose;  they  breasted  the  storm  i 
they  achiefed  our  freedom.  Spanish  America  for  centuries  has  been 
doomed  to  tlie  practical  effects  of  an  odious  tyranny.  If  we  were 
jiBtifiedy  she  is  mc»e  than  justified. 

I  am  DO  propagandist.  I  would  not  seek  to  force  upon  other  nations 
mr  prineii^es  and  our  liberty,  if  they  do  not  want  them.  I  wouUL 
■Dt  disturb  the  repose  even  of  a  detestable  despotism.  But,  if  an 
abased  and  oppressed  people  will  their  freedom ;  if  they  seek  to  es- 
tablish it ;  if,  in  truth,  they  have  established  it,  we  have  a  riglit,  as 
a  sovereign  power,  to  notice  the  fact,  and  to  act  as  circumstances  and 
our  interest  require.  I  will  say,  in  the  language  of  the  venerated 
teher  of  my  country :  ^*  Bom  in  a  land  of  liberty,  my  anxious  recol- 
feetions,  my  sympathetic  feelings,  and  my  best  wishes,  are  irresistibly 
ezdted,  whensoever,  in  any  country,  I  see  an  oppressed  nation  unfurl 
the  banners  of  freedom.^'  Whenever  I  think  of  Spanish  America, 
the  image  irresistibly  forces  itself  upon  my  mind  of  an  elder  brother, 
whose  education  has  been  neglected,  whose  person  has  been  abused 
and  maltreated,  and  who  has  been  di&inheritcd  by  the  unkindness  of 
■I  unnatural  parent.  And,  when  I  contemplate  the  glorious  struggle 
which  that  country  is  now  making,  I  think  I  behold  that  brother  ri- 
sing, by  the  power  and  energy  of  his  fine  native  genius,  to  the  manly 
rank  which  nature,  and  nature's  God,  intended  for  him. 

If  Spanish  America  be  entitled  to  success  from  the  justness  of  her 
eansc,  we  have  no  less  reason  to  wish  that  success  from  the  horrible 
character  which  the  royal  arms  have  given  to  the  war.  More  atroci- 
ties than  those  which  have  been  perpetrated  during  its  existence,  are 
not  to  be  found  even  in  the  annals  of  Spain  herself.  And  history, 
leserving  some  of  her  blackest  pages  for  the  name  of  Morillo,  is  pre- 
pared to  place  him  by  the  side  of  his  great  prototype,  the  infamous 
desolatcr  of  the  Netherlands.  lie  who  has  looked  into  the  history 
of  the  conduct  of  this  war,  is  constantly  shocked  at  the  revolting 
scenes  which  it  portrays ;  at  the  refusal,  on  the  part  of  the  command- 
ers of  the  royal  forces,  to  treat,  on  any  terms,  with  the  other  side  ; 

at  the  denial  of  quarters ;  at  the  butchery,  in  cold  blobd,  of  prisoners ; 
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at  the  violation  of  flags,  in  some  cases,  after  being  receired  witk  ae- 
ligions  ceremonies  ;  at  the  instigation  of  slaves  to  rise  against  their 
owners ;  and  at  acts  of  wanton  and  useless  barbarity.  Neither  the 
weakness  of  the  other  sex,  nor  the  imbecility  of  old  age,  nor  the  inno-' 
cence  of  infants,  nor  the  reverence  due  to  the  sacerdotal  character* 
can  stay  the  arm  of  royal  vengeance.  On  this  subject  I  beg  leave  to 
trouble  the  committee  with  reading  a  few  passages  from  a  most  authen- 
tic document,  the  manifesto  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  Provinees 
oi  Rio  de  la  Plata,  published  in  October  last.  This  is  a  paper  of  the 
highest  authority ;  it  is  an  appeal  to  the  world  ;  it  asserts  fiicts  of  no- 
toriety in  the  face  of  the  whole  world.  It  is  not  to  be  credited  that 
the  Congress  would  come  foward  with  a  statement  which  was  not 
true,  when  the  means,  if  it  were  faloe,  of  exposing  their  fiilNricationSi 
must  be  so  abundant,  and  so  easy  to  command.  It  is  a  document|  in 
short,  that  stands  upon  the  same  footing  of  authority  with  our  own 
papers,  promulgated  during  the  Revolution  by  our  Congress.  I  will 
add,  that  many  df  the  facts  which  it  affirms  are  corroborated  by  most 
respectable  historical  testimony,  which  is  in  my  own  possession. 

'*  Memory  fhuddcre  at  the  recital  of  the  horrors  that  were  committed  by  Goyeneebe 
in  Cochabnmba.  Would  to  heaven  it  were  pofwible  to  biot  from  remembrance  the 
name  of  that  ungrateful  and  blood-thirBtv  American  ;  who.  on  the  day  of  hia  tntTf^ 
oidered  the  virtuous  ( vovemor  and  Intenaant,  Antesana,  to  be  shot ;  who,  beholding 
from  the  balcony  of  his  house  that  infamous  murder,  cried  out  with  a  ferocious  voice 
to  the  soldiers,  that  they  must  not  fire  at  the  head,  because  he  wanted  it  to  be  affix- 
ed to  a  pole  ;  and  who,  after  the  head  was  taken  off,  ordered  the  cold  corpse  to  be 
dragged  through  the  streets ;  and,  by  a  barbarous  decree,  ulaced  the  Uvea  and  for- 
tnnea  of  the  citizens  at  the  mercy  of  nis  unbridled  soldiery,  leaving  them  to  exercise 
their  licentious  and  brutal  sway  during  several  days !  But  those  blind  and  croell^ 
capricious  men  (the  iSpaniards)  rejected  the  mediation  of  I'^ngland^  and  despatched 
rigorous  orders  to  all  the  generals,  to  aggravate  the  war,  and  to  pnni^  ns  with  more 
severity.  The  scaffolds  were  everywhere  multiplied,  and  invention  was  nicked  to 
devise  means  forq>reading  murder,  distress,  and  consternation. 

,  *'  Thenceforth  they  made  all  poesible  efforts  to  spread  division  amongst  ns,  to  in- 
cite us  to  mutual  extermination  ;  they  have  slandered  us  with  the  most  atrocious 
calnnmies,  accusing  us  of  plottiiijg  the  destruction  of  our  holy  reliinon,  the  abolitioa 
of  fdl  morality,  and  of  introducing  licentiousness  of  manners.  They  wagearel>> 
gioQs  war  against  us.  contriving  a  thousand  artifices  to  disturb  and  alarm  the  con- 
sciences of  the  people,  making  the  Spanish  bishops  issue  decrees  of  eccIesiastiGal 
condemnation,  public  excommunications,  and  disseminating,  through  the  medium  of 
some  ignorant  confessor,  fanatical  doctrines  in  the  tribunal  of  penitence.  By  meaiM 
^  th^  religious  disconLi  they  have  divided  families  against  themselves ;  they  havo 
cacwed  disaffection  between  parents  and  children ;  they  nave  dissolved  the  tender  ties 
wmdi  nmte  man  and  wife  ;  they  have  spread  rancor  and  implacable  hatred  betwwa  • 
Dipthers  most  endeared,  and  they  have  presumed  to  throw  all  nature  into  discoid. 

•*  They  have  adopted  the  system  of  murdering  men  indiscriminately,  to  diminiih 
our  numbera ;  and,  on  their  entry  into  towns,  they  have  swept  off  all,  even  the  mai- 
M  people,  leading  them  to  the  open  squares,  and  there  shooting  them  one  by  one. 
:nie  citiMof  Chuquisaca  and  Cochabamba  have  more  than  once  been  the  themtns 
of  these  boirid  slaqghtsis. 
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**  They  haf«  mtflffmixed  with  their  troopi  toldien  of  oan  whom  they  bad  taken 
priionenk  carrying  away  the  oifireni  in  chains,  to  garriranft  where  it  is  impos^sible  to 
imitive  health  for  a  y^ar— thcj  have  l«*ft  others  to  die  in  thrir  prisons  of  hunger  and 
niftwry,  and  of  hen  they  have  lorced  to  hard  labor  on  the  public  workfi.  They  hava 
exaltiogly  pot  to  death  onr  bearem  of  lla^a  of  trace,  and  have  been  guilty  of  the 
blaek«si  atrocities  to  our  chieftf,  aftrr  they  had  Hurrendered  ;  as  well  an  to  other 
piincipal  characters^  in  disregard  of  the  humanity  with  which  we  treated  prisonen ; 
aa  a  proof  of  it,  witnev  the  deraty  Mutes  of  Potod,  the  cnptain-generalPumaea- 
gna.  General  Augulo,  and  his  orother  commandant  Munecas  ana  other  partisan 
elueii^  who  were  shot  in  cold  blood,  after  having  been  prisoners  for  several  ouys. 

"  Tliey  took  a  brutal  pleasure  in  cropping  the  ears  of  the  natives  of  the  town  oi 
l^e-gruide,  and  sending  a  basket  full  or  th^m  as  presents  to  the  head-quartent.  They 
afteiwaiiii  biunt  that  town,  and  set  fire  to  thirty  other  populous  towns  of  Pern,  and 
wone  than  the  wont  of  savages,  shutting  the  inhabitants  up  in  the  houses  befoM 
them  on  fire,  that  they  might  be  burnt  alive. 


"  They  have  not  only  been  cruel  and  unsparing  in  their  mode  of  murder,  but  they 
have  baen  void  of  all  morality  and  public  decency,  causing  aged  ecclesiastics  and 
women  to  be  lashed  to  a  gim,  and  publicly  floggeo.  with  the  abomination  of  flm 
havmg  fkem  stripped,  and  their  nakedness  exposed  to  shame,  in  the  presence  of 
their  Hoops  « 


*'  They  established  an  inquisitorial  ftystem  in  all  these  punishments ;  they  have 

ed  on jpeaeeable  inhabitants,  and  transported  them  across  the  sea,  to  be  juaged  formuh 
pectea  crimes,  and  they  have  put  a  grt^at  number  of  citizens  to  death  everywhere, 
without  accaaation  or  the  form  of  a  trial. 

"  Tliey  have  invented  a  crime  of  unexampled  horror,  in  poisoning  our  water  and 
provisions,  when  they  were  conquered  by  ( General  Pineto  at  La  Paz  :  and  in  retom 
for  the  kindness  with  which  we  treated  them,  after  they  had  surrendered  at  discre- 
tioD,  they  had  the  barbarity  to  blow  up  the  head<quarters,  under  which:  they  had 
ooostincted  a  mine,  and  prepared  a  tram  beforehand. 

**  He  has  branded  us  with  the  stigma  of  rebels,  the  moment  he  returned  to  Madrid ; 
be  lefnsed  to  listen  to  onr  complamts,  or  to  receive  our  supplications  ;  and  as  an  act 
of  extreme  favor,  he  offered  us  pardon.  He  confinned  the  viccroyp,  governors,  and 
■anenk  whom  he  found  actually  glutted  with  caninge.  He  declared  us  guilty  of  a 
oii^  misdemeanor  for  haviiig  dared  to  frame  a  constitution  for  our  own  government, 
free  from  the  control  of  a  deified,  absolute,  and  tvrannical  power,  under  which  we 
had  groaned  diree  centuries  ;  a  measure  that  could  be  offensive  only  to  a  prince,  an 
enemy  to  joitioe  and  beneficence,  and  consequently  unworthy  to  rule  over  us. 

**  He  then  ondertook,  with  the  aid  of  his  ministen,  to  equip  large  military  anna- 
ments,  to  be  directed  against  us.  He  caused  numerous  armies  to  be  sent  out,  to  coo* 
mmfwtptmtm  t]|e  wotk  of  dcvaststion,  lire,  and  plunder. 

**  He  has  sent  his  generals,  with  certain  decrees  of  pardon,  which  they  publidi^to 
deceive  the  i^orant,  nnd  induce  them  to  facilitate  their  entrance  into  towns,  whilft 
at  the  lame  time  he  has  given  them  other  secret  instructions,  authorizing  them,  as 
soon  as  they  could  get  powession  of  a  place,  to  hang,  bum,  confiscate^  and  sack  :  to 
encourage  private  assassinations — ana  to  commit  every ,  species  of  injury  in  their 
power,  agamst  the  deluded  beings  who  had  confided  in  nis  pretended  pardon.  It  is 
in  the  name  of  Ferdinand  of  Bourbon  that  the  heads  of  patriot  ofTicere,  prisoners,  are 
fixed  op  in  the  highways,  that  they  beat  and  stoned  to  death  a  commandant  of  light 
troops,  and  that,  after  having  killed  Colonel  Camugo,  in  the  same  manner  by  ue 
hanos  of  the  inoecent  Centeno,  they  cut  off  his  head  and  sent  it  as  a  present  to  G^ 
cial  Pamela,  telling  him  it  was  a  miracle  of  the  virgin  of  the  Carmelites." 

In  the  establishment  of  the  independence  of  Spanish  America,  the 
United  States  liave  the  deepest  mterest.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  as- 
MttiDg  mj  firm  belief^  that  there  is  no  question  in  the  foreign  policy 
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of  this  country,  which  has  ever  arisen,  or  which  I  can  conceive  Merei 
occurring,  in  the  decision  of  which  we  have  had  Or  can  have  so  nraefa 
at  stake.  This  interest  concerns  our  politics,  our  commerce,  our  BftV- 
igation.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  Spanish  America,  once  inde- 
pendent, whatever  may  be  the  form  of  the  governments  establiihrf 
in  its  several  parts,  these  governments  will  be  animated  by  an  Ameri- 
can feeling,  and  guided  by  an  American  policy.  They  will  obey 
the  laws  of  the  system  of  the  New  World,  of  which  they  iriD 
compose  a  part,  in  contradistinction  to  that  of  Europe.  Without  flie 
influence  of  that  vortex  in  Europe,  the  balance  of  power  between  Hi 
several  parts,  the  pn'servatiou  of  which  has  so  often  drenched  Bjorape 
ilk  blood,  America  is  sufficiently  remote  to  contemplate  the  new  mfs 
which  are  to  aillict  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  as  a  calm,  if  not  a  oold 
and  indifferent  spectator.  In  relation  to  those  wars,  the  several  pn^ 
of  America  will  generally  stand  neutral.  And  as,  during  the  period 
when  they  rage,  it  will  be  important  that  a  liberal  system  of  neotnl- 
ity  should  be  adopted  and  observed,  all  America  will  be  interested  hi 
maintaining  and  enforcing  such  a  system.  The  independence  then  ol 
Spanish  America  is  an  interest  of  primary  consideration.  Next 
to  that,  and  highly  important  in  itself,  is  the  consideration  of  the  nn>- 
ture  of  their  governments.  That  is  a  question,  however,  for  them- 
selves. They  will,  no  doubt,  adopt  those  kinds  of  govemmenti  whidi 
are  best  suited  to  their  condition,  best  calculated  for  their  happineaH. 
Anxious  as  I  am  that  they  should  be  free  governments,  we  hftTO  no 
right  to  prescribe  for  them.  They  arc  and  ought  to  be  the  aok 
judges  for  themselves.  1  am  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  thej 
will  in  most,  if  not  all  parts  of  their  country,  establish  free  gOTem- 
ments.  We  are  their  great  example.  Of  us  they  constantly  speal 
as  of  brothers,  having  a  similar  origin.  They  adopt  our  prine^ba 
copy  our  institutions,  and,  in  many  instances,  employ  the  very  lan- 
guage and  sentiments  of  our  revolutionary  papers. 

"  Having  then  been  thus  impelled  by  the  Spaniards  and  their  king,  we  havs  eal 
culated  all  the  consequences,  and  have  constituted  ouihelves  independent,  pwpaiji 
to  exercise  the  right  of  nature  to  defend  ourselves  azainst  the  ravages  of  tyimniqFi ' 
the  risk  of  our  honor,  our  lives  and  fortuni^.  We  have  sworn  to  the  only  Kiac  m 
aoknowledgc,  the  supreme  Jud^e  of  the  world,  that  we  will  not  abandon  the  eaaa 
^  justice  ;^  that  we  will  not  sutler  the  country  which  he  has  given  us  to  be  bated  ii 
ruins,  and  inundated  with  bloAl,  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner,**  &c. 

But  it  is  sometimes  said  that  they  are  too  ignorant  and  too  saper 
BtitiouB  to  admit  of  the  existence  of  free  government.  This  ehatf^ 
of  ignocance  b  often  urged  by  persons  themselves  actually  ignoiaiiK 
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ItefadooiidilioDof  that  people.  I  deny  the  alleged  fact  of  i^j^noranee ; 
I  deny  the  inference  firom  that  fact,  if  it  were  true,  that  they  want 
eiwaaty  for  free  goTemment';  and  I  refuse  aisent  to  the  further  con> 
diinon,if  the  feet  were  true,  and  the  inference  just,  that  we  are  to 
be  indiflRBrent  to  their  fate.  AH  the  writers  of  the  most  established 
authority,  Depons,  Humboldt,  and  others,  concur  in  assigning  to  the 
people  of  Spmish  America,  great  quickness,  genius,  and  particular 
aptitude  fer  the  acquisition  of  the  exact  sciences,  and  others  which 
they  heve  been  allowed  to  cultivate.  In  astronmy,  geology,  miners 
alogy,  chemistry,  botany,  kjc.j  they  are  allowed  to  make  distinguish- 
ed  proficiency.  They  justly  boast  of  their  Abzate,  Velasques, 
ad  Geme,  and  other  illustrious  contributors  to  science.  They  he^e 
■ine  anTemities,  and  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  it  is  affirmed  by  Hum- 
boldt, that  there  are  more  solid  scientific  establishments  than  in  any 
a(tf  even  of  North  America.  I  would  refer  to  the  message  of  the 
■nprcme  director  of  La  Plata,  which  I  shall  hereafter  have  occasion 
to  nae  fer  another  puipose,  as  a  model  of  fine  composition  of  a  state 
pqMT,  diaUenging  a  comparison  with  any,  the  most  celebrated  that 
ever  isroed  icom  the  pens  of  Jefierson  or  Madison.  Gentlemen  will 
cgiegioiisly  err  if  they  form  their  opinions  of  the  present  moral  con- 
dition of  Spanish  America,  firom  what  it  was  under  the  debasing  sys- 
tem of  %Mun.  The  eight  years'  reyolution  in  which  it  has  been  en- 
giged,  has  already  produced  a  powerful  efifect.  Education  has  boMi 
aHiwded  to,  and  genius  developed. 

**  As  nea  m  the  noject  of  the  revolotioii  arofle  on  the  BhoKS  of  La  Plata,  geniaa 
and  talent  eikibitea  their  inflaence  :  the  capcunty  of  the  people  becamo  maoifeat^ 


the  BMSMof  acqpnrinf  knowled^  were  aooo  made  the  favorite  pareuit  of  the 
joath.    Am  far  as  the  wanta  or  the  inevitable  interruption  of  alFaiiv  has  allowed, 
r  flriiy  haa  been  done  to  dineminate  naefal  information.    The  liberty  of  the 
has  ladeed  met  with  lome  occaaional  checks;  bnt  in  Baenoa  Ayrea  akme  as 
periodical  woiks  weekly  iawe  from  the  preas  as  in  Spain  and  Portusal  put 


The  feet  is  not  therefore  true  that  the  imputed  ignorance  exista  ; 
hntyif  kdo,  Iiepeatyl  dispute  the  inference.  It  is  the  doctrine  of 
thrones,  that  man  is  too  ignorant  to  goyem  himself.  Their  partians 
his  inci^pacity  in  reference  to  all  nations  ;  if  they  cannot  com- 
nnireraal  assent  to  the  proposition,  it  is  then  denutnded  as  to 
partiealar  natiens ;  and  our  pride  and  our  presumption  too  often  make 
eoBTerts  of  na.  I  contend  that  it  is  to  arraign  the  dispositions  of 
PM»tidenee  himself,  to  suppose  that  he  has  created  beings  incapnUe 
eCgofffnungthenioflhraB,  and  to  be  trampled  on  by  kings.    Self-gev- 
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enimeDt  is  the  natural  goTernment  of  man,  and  for  proof  I  refcr  tt 
the  aborigines  of  our  own  land.  Were  I  to  speculate  in  hypotkem 
unfavorable  to  human  liberty,  my  spectilations  should  be  finiodod 
rather  upon  the  vices,  refinements,  or  density  of  population.  Gioml- 
ed  together  in  compact  masses,  even  if  they  were  philosopherBy  tbm 
contagion  of  the  passions  is  communicated  and  caught,  and  the 
too  often,  I  admit,  is  the  overthrow  of  liberty.  Dispersed  over 
an  immense  space  as  that  on  which  the  people  of  Spanish  America 
spread,  their  physical,  and  I  believe  also  their  moral  condition,  hotjk 
favor  their  liberty. 


With  regard  to  their  superstition,  they  worship  the  same  Qod 
09.  Their  prayers  are  offered  up  in  their  temples  to  the  same 
deemer,  whose  intercession  we  expect  to  save  us.  Nor  is  there  iqr- 
thing  in  the  Catholic  religion  un&vorable  to  freedom.  All  irlifliw 
united  with  government  are  more  or  less  inimical  to  liberty.  All- 
separated  from  government  are  compatible  with  liberty.  If  the  peepki 
of  Spanish  America  have  not  already  gone  as  far,  in  religious  tolen^, 
tion,  as  we  have,  the  difference  in  their  condition  from  ours  shoaU 
not  be  forgotten.  Every  thing  is  progressive ;  and,  in  time,  I  hc^  to 
see  them  imitating,  in  this  respect,  our  example.  But  grant  thai  tbt 
pec^le  of  Spanish  America  are  ignorant  and  incompetent  for  free  gor- 
emment,  to  whom  is  that  ignorance  to  be  ascribed  ?  Is  it  not  to  iikm 
execrable  system  of  Spain,  which  she  seeks  again  to  estahUih  aad  W 
perpetuate  ?  So  far  from  chilling  our  hearts,  it  ought  to  increase  our 
solicitude  for  our  unfortunate  brethren.  It  ought  to  animate  ns  to  d^ 
sire  the  redemption  of  the  minds  and  the  bodies  of  unborn  miHifi 
from  the  brutifying  effects  of  a  system  whose  tendency  is  to  stifle  tbift 
faculties  of  the  soul,  and  to  degrade  man  to  the  level  of  beasts.  .]| 
would  invoke  the  spirits  of  our  departed  frithers.  Was  it  for  ywi 
selves  only  that  you  nobly  fought  ?  No,  no !  It  was  the  chains  thai 
were  forging  for  your  posterity  that  made  you  fly  to  arms,  and  aert 
tering  the  elements  of  these  chains  to  the  winds,  you  transmittei  fli 
us  the  rich  inheritance  of  liberty. 

The  exports  of  Spanish  America  (exclusive  of  those  of  the  iaUuiriB) 
ai«  estimated  in  the  valuable  little  work  of  M.  Torres,  deserriiig  ta 
be  better  known,  at  about  eighty-one  millions  of  dollars.  Of 
more  than  three-fourths  consist  of  the  precious  metals.  The 
ase  eocoa,  coffee,  cochineal,  sugar, and  some  other  articles.    NaM* 
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twa  emer  ofieied  richer  commodities  in  exchange.    It  is  of  no  material 
ooMequenoe  that  we  produce  but  little  that  Spanish  America  wanta. 
Oommocei  as  it  actually  exists,  in  the  hands  of  maritime  states,  is 
no  longer  confined  to  a  mere  barter,  between  any  two  states,  of  their 
rmpectiTe  productions.     It  renders  tributary  to  its  interests  the  c<mi- 
fliodities  of  all  quarters  of  the  world ;  so  that  a  rich  American  caigo, 
or  the  coatenti  of  an  American  commercial  warehouse,  present  you  with 
wnaterer  is  nre  or  yaiuable  in  every  part  of  the  globe.     C|ommeroe 
it  not  to  be  judged  by  its  results  in  transacti(Mis  with  one  nation  only. 
Un&Forable  balances  existing  with  one  state  are  made  up  by  contrary 
halancea  with  other  states,  and  its  true  yalue  should  be  tested  by  the 
totality  of  its  operations.      Our  greatest  trade — ^that  with  Great 
Britain,' judged  by  the  amount  of  what  we  sell  for  her  consumption, 
and  what  we  buy  of  her  for  ours,  would  be  pronounced  ruinous.    But 
the  on&ToraUe  balance  is  covered  by  the  profits  of  trade  with  other 
nationa.    We  may  safely  trust  to  the  daring  enterprise  of  our  mer^ 
chants.    The  precious  mqtals  are  in  South  America,  and  they  will 
oomraand  the  articles  wanted  in  South  America,  which  will  purchase 
them.     Our  navigation  will  be  benefited  by  the  transportation,  and 
oar  country  will  realize  the  mercantile  profits.     Already  the  item  in 
our  exports  of   American  manufactures  is  respectable.      They  go 
chiefly  to  the  West  Indies  and  to  Spanish  America.     This  item  is  con- 
ftutly  augmenting.     And  I  would  again,  as  I  have  on  another  occa* 
sion,  ssk  gentlemen  to  elevate  themselves  to  the  actual  importance 
and  greatness  of  our  republic ;  to  reflect,  like  true  American  states- 
men, that  we  are  not  legislating  for  the  present  day  only ;  and  to 
contemplate  this  country  in  its  march  to  true  greatness,  when  millions 
and  millions  will  be  added  to  our  population,  and  when  the  increased 
prodactive  industry  will  furnish  an  infinite  variety  of  febrics  for  for- 
eign consumption,  in  order  to  supply  our  own  wants.     The  distribu- 
tion of  the  precious  metals  has  hitherto  been  principally  made  through 
the  drcuitoos  channel  of  C|diz.  No  one  can  foresee  all  the  efiects  which 
will  resoh  fix>m  a  direct  distribution  of  them  from  the  mines  which  pro- 
duce them.     One  of  these  effi^cts  will  probably  be  to  give  us  the  entire 
command  of  the  Indian  trade.     The  advantage  we  have  on  the  map 
sf  the  world  over  Europe,  in  that  respect,  is  prodigious.     Again,  if 
Ett^and,  persisting  in  her  colonial  monopoly,  continues  to  occlude 
her  ports  in  the  West  Indies  to  us,  and  we  should,  as  I  contend  we 
ought,  meet  her  system  by  a  countervailing  measure,  Venezuela,  New 
Oimnada,  and  otbtf  parts  of  Spanish  America,  wookl  affiwAus  all  wa' 
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get  from  the  British  West  Indies.  I  confess  that  I  despsir,  £«•  ^ 
presenty  of  adopting  that  salutary  measure.  It  was  proposed  ai  tkfi 
last  session,  and  postponed.  During  the  present  session  it  has  beet 
again  proposed,  and,  I  fear,  will  be  again  postponed.  I  see,  and  I  o««i 
it  with  infinite  regret,  a  tone  and  a  feeling  in  the  counsels  of  tka 
country  infinitely  below  that  which  belongs  to  the  country.  lH  i^ 
perhaps  the  moral  consequence  of  the  exertions  of  the  late  war.  Wp 
are  alarmed  at  dangers,  we  know  not  what ;  by  spectres  conjured  ^f 
by  our  own  viyid  imaginations. 

The  West  India  bill  is  brought  up.  We  shrug  our  shooldera,  title 
pi  restrictions,  non-intercourse,  embargo,  commercial  warfare,  m$j$B 
kmg  faces,  and — ^postpone  the  bill.  The  time  will  however  coma, 
must  come,  when  this  country  will  not  submit  to  a  commerce  with 
the  British  colonies  upon  the  terms  which  EIngland  alone  prescribes. 
And,  I  repeat,  when  it  arrives,  Spanish  America  will  aflbrd  us  ^fk 
ample  substitute.  Then,  as  to  our  navigation ;  gentlemen  shov)4 
recollect  that,  if  reasoning  from  past  experience  were  safe  for  the 
future,  our  great  commercial  rival  will  be  in  war  a  greater  numbor 
of  years  than  she  will  be  in  peace.  Whenever  she  shall  be  at  war, 
and  we  are  in  peace,  our  navigation  being  free  from  the  risks  and 
insurance  incident  to  war,  we  shall  engross  almost  the  whole  traap 
portation  of  the  Spanish  American  commerce.  For  I  do  not  belifiv» 
diat  that  country  will  ever  have  a  considerable  marine.  Mexico, 
the  most  populous  part  of  it,  has  but  two  ports,  La  Vera  Crux  nod 
Acapulca,  and  neither  of  them  very  good.  Spanish  America  has  Bot 
the  elements  to  construct  a  marine.  It  wants,  and  must  alw^ja 
want,  hardy  seamen.  I  do  not  believe  that  in  the  present  impror^ 
state  of  navigation,  any  nation,  so  far  south  will  ever  make  a  figme 
as  maritime  powers.  If  Carthage  and  Rome,  in  ancient  timet|  aad 
some  other  states  of  a  later  period,  occasionally  made  great  exertiqi^ 
on  the  water,  it  must  be  recollected  that  t^ey  were  principally  on  |i 
small  theatre,  and  in  a  totally  diflferent  state  of  the  art  nf  rnnrifcitigp, 
or  when  there  was  no  competition  firom  Northern  States. 


I  am  aware  that,  in  opposition  to  the  interest  which  I  have 
ttdeavoring  to  manifest,  that  this  country  has  in  the  independeooe 
of  Spanish  America,  at  is  contended  that  we  shall  find  that  coontry-a 
great  rival  in  agricultural  productions.  There  is  something  so  nwr- 
vow,  and  tolfish,  and  grovelling  in  this  argument,  if  founded  in  Smt 
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mnethiiig  so  UDWorthy  the  magnanimitj  of  a  g;reat  and  a  geDerow 
people,  that  I  confess  I  na^e  scarcely  patience  to  notice  it.  But  it  is 
not  true  to  any  extent.  Of  the  eighty  odd  millions  of  exports,  only 
about  one  million  and  a  half  consist  of  an  article  which  can  come  into 
eompetition  with  us,  and  that  is  cotton.  The  tobacco  which  Spain 
derives  from  her  colonies  is  chiefly  produced  in  her  islands.  Bread 
stnflb  can  nowhere  be  raised  and  brought  to  market  in  any  amount 
materially  affecting  us.  The  table  lands  of  Mexico,  owing  to  their 
cleyationi  are,  it  is  true,  well  adapted- to  the  culture  of  grain ;  but  the 
expense  and  difliculty  of  getting  it  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the 
action  of  the  intense  heat  at  I^a  Vera  Cruz,  the  only  port  of  exporta- 
tion, mast  always  prevent  Mexico  from  being  an  alarming  competitor. 
Spanish  America  is  capable  of  producing  articles  so  much  more  valua- 
ble than  those  which  we  raise,  that  it  is  not  probable  they  will  aban- 
don a  more  profitable  for  a  less  advantageous  culture,  to  come  into 
competition  with  us.  The  Wost  India  Islands  are  well  adapted  to 
the  raising  of  cotton ;  and  yet  the  more  valuable  culture  of  cofil*e  and 
sugar  is  constantly  preferred.  Again,  Providence  has  so  ordered  it, 
that,  with  regard  to  countries  producing  articles  apparently  similar, 
there  is  some  peculiarity,  resulting  from  climate,  or  from  some  other 
cause,  that  gives  to  each  an  appropriate  place  in  the  jsrcneral  wants 
and  consumption  of  mankind.  The  southern  part  of  the  continent, 
La  Plata  and  Chili,  is  too  remote  to  rival  us. 

The  inunense  country  watered  by  the  Mis^iiisippi  and  its  branches 
has  a  peculiar  interest,  which  I  trust  1  shail  be  excused  for  noticing. 
Having  but  the  single  vent  of  New  Orleans  for  all  the  surplus  pro- 
duce &f  their  industry,  it  is  quite  evident  that  they  would  have  a 
greater  security  for  enjoying  the  advantoges  of  that  outlet,  if  the  inde- 
pendence of  Mexico  upon  any  European  power  were  effected.  Such 
a  power,  owning  at  the  sani<^  tiino  Cuba,  the  great  key  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  all  the  shores  of  that  gulf,  with  the  exception  of  the 
portion  between  the  Ferdido  and  the  Rio  del  Norte,  must  have  a 
powerful  command  over  our  interests.  Spain,  it  is  true,  is  not  a 
dangerous  neighbor  at  present,  but,  in  the  vicissitudes  of  states,  her 
power  may  be  again  resuscitated. 

Having  shown  that  tlie  c^usc  of  the  patriots  is  just,  and  that  we 
have  a  great  interest  in  its  successful  issue,  I  will  next  inquire  whet 
eourse  of  policy  it  becomes  us  to  adopt.    I  have  ahpeady  declared  it  to 
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ho^one  of  ttrict  and  impartial  neutrality.  It  ia  not : 
iBtereats,  it  k  not  expedient  for  our  own,  that  we  ahould  take  pot ll 
the  vrar.  All  they  demand  of  ns  ia  a  just  neutrality.  It  ia  couipaH* 
hie  with  this  pacific  policy — it  is  required  by  it,  that  we  should  i^ 
eognise  any  established  government,  if  there  be  any  established  go^ 
enunent  in  Spanish  America.  Recognition  alone,  without  aid,  h 
DO  just  cause  of  war.  With  aid,  it  is,  not  because  of  the  rec(^itioB^ 
but  because  of  the  aid,  as  aid,  without  recognition,  is  cause  of  war. 
The  truth  of  these  propositions  1  will  maintain  upon  principle,  hy  tile 
practice  of  other  states,  and  by  the  usage  of  our  own.  There  is  na 
common  tribunal  among  nations,  to. pronounce  upon  the  fact  of  tlft 
sovereignty  of  a  new  state.  Each  power  does  and  must  jtidge  fer 
itaelf.  It  is  an  attribute  of  sovereignty  so  to  judge.  A  nation,  m 
exerting  this  incontestable  right — in  pronouncing  upon  the  indepe»> 
dence,  in  fact,  of  a  new  state,  takes  no  part  in  the  war.  It  girtt 
neither  men,  nor  ships,  nor  money.  It  merely  pronounces  that,  k 
ao  fiir  as  it  may  be  necessary  to  institute  any  relations,  or  to  support 
any  intercourse,  with  the  new  power,  that  power  is  capable  of  maiiK 
taining  those  relations,  and  authorizing  that  intercourse.  Marteoi 
and  other  publicists  lay  down  these  principles. 

When  the  United  Provinces  formerly  severed  themselves  froBi 
Spain,  it  was  about  eighty  years  before  their  independence  was  finall;^ 
recognised  by  Spain.  Before  that  recognition,  the  United  Provin- 
eea  had  been  received  by  all  the  rest  of  Europe  into  the  family  of 
nations.  It  is  true  that  a  war  broke  out  between  Philip  and  EliaB- 
beth,  but  it  proceeded  from  the  aid  which  she  determined  to  gir^ 
and  did  give,  to  Holland.  In  no  instance,  1  believe,  can  it  be  showh^ 
from  authentic  history,  that  Spain  made  war  upon  any  power  on  tte 
sole  ground  that  such  power  had  acknowledged  the  independence  d 
tibe  United  Provinces. 

In  the  case  of  our  own  revolution,  it  was  not  until  after  Fiance  h«l 
given  us  aid,  and  had  determined  to  enter  into  a  treaty  of  allianes 
with  us — A  treaty  by  which  she  guarantied  our  indeprndi^nco — tint 
England  declared  war.  Holland  also  was  charged  hy  England  witft 
favoring  our  cause,  and  deviating  from  the  line  of  strict  noutrality. 
And,  when  it  was  perceived  that  she  was  morcov'>r  about  to  enter 
into  a  treaty  with  us,  England  declared  war.  Even  if  it  wore  .showtt 
that  a  pioud,  haughty,  and  powerful  nation  like  England,  hod  madfe 
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Upon  other  provinces  on  the  groun^-l  of  a  mere  recoopiition,  tte 
angle  ezmmple  coald  not  alter  the  public  law,  or  ahake  the  strength 
«f  a  clear  principle. 

Bat  what  lias  been  our  uniform  practice  ?  We  have  conslantlj 
prooe^ed  on  the  principle,  that  the  goyprnment  de  facto  is  that  wt  . 
can  alone  notice.  Whatever  form  of  Government  any  society  of  peo- 
ple adopts,  whoever  they  acknowledge  as  their  sovereien,  we  con- 
sider that  government  or  that  sovereign  as  the  one  to  be  acknowledg- 
ed by  as.  We  have  invarably  abstained  from  assuming  a  right  to 
decide  in  &vor  of  the  sovcrei<;n  dejure^  and  against  the  sovereign  d$ 
facto.  That  is  a  question  for  the  nation  in  which  it  arises  to  deter-* 
urine.  And  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  the  sovereign  de  facto  is  the 
sovereign  de  jure.  Our  own  revolution  stands  on  the  basis  of  the 
right  of  a  people  to  change  their  rulers.  I  do  not  maintain  that  every 
isunatore  revolution,  every  usurper,  before  his  power  is  consoh'date<^ 
ia  to  be  acknowledged  by  us  ;  but  that  as  soon  as  stability  and  order 
are  maintained,  no  matter  by  whom,  we  always  have  considered,  and 
ought  to  consider,  the  actual  as  the  true  gnvrrnment.  General  Wash- 
ington, Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  Madison,  all,  while  they  were  respective! j 
presidents,  acted  on  these  principles. 

In  the  case  of  the  French  republic,  General  Washington  did  not 
wait  until  some  of  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe  should  set  him  the 
example  of  acknowledging  it,  but  accredited  a  minister  at  once.    And 
it  is  remail[ab1e  that  he  was  received  before  the  government  of  the 
republic  was  considered  as  established.    It  will  be  found  in  Marshall's 
Li/e  of  Washington,  that  when  it  was  understood  that  a  minister  frotn 
the  FVench  Republic  was  about  to  present  himself,  President  Wash* 
ington  sabmitted  a  number  of  questions  to  his  cabinet  for  their  con- 
nderation  and  advice,  one  of  which  wa.s,  whether,  upon  (he  recefn 
tion  of  the  minister,  he  should  be  notified  that  America  would  sus- 
pend the  execution  of  the  treaties  between  the  two  cr  untries  until 
FVance  had  an  established  government.    General  Washington  did  not 
atop  to  inquire  whether  the  desrendar^  of  St.  Louis  were  to  be  con 
sidered  as  the  legitimate  sovereigns  ofFrance,  and  if  the  revolution 
was  to  be  regarded  as  unnutborizrd  resistance  to  their  sway.     He 
saw  France,  in  fa?t,  under  the  government  of  those  who  had  subvert 
ed  the  throne  of  the  Pourbonjt,  and  he  acknowledged  the  acti^l  gov* 
emment.    During  Mr.  Jefierson'a  and  Mr.  Modison^  adminis(ratioBi^ 
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when  the  Cortes  of  Spain  and  Joseph  Bonaparte  res 
tended  for  the  crown,  tlio&e  enlightened  statesmen  said^  We  will 
ceive  a  minister  from  neither  party ;  settle  the  question  between 
yourselves,  and  we  will  acknowledge  the  party  that  prevails.  We 
have  nothing  to  do  with  your  feuds ;  whoever  all  Spain  acknowl- 
edges as  her  sovereign,  is  the  only  sovereign  with  whom  we 
cAn  maintain  any  relations.  Mr.  Jefferson,  it  is  understood,  coift- 
sidered  whether  he  should  not  receive  a  minister  from  both  pei- 
ties,  and  finally  decided  against  it,  because  of  the  inconveniencea  to 
this  country,  which  might  result  from  the  double  representation  gf 
another  i)ower.  As  soon  as  the  French  armies  were  expelled  from 
the  Peninsula,  Mr.  Madison,  still  acting  on  the  principle  of  the  gov- 
ernment defactOy  received  the  present  minister  from  Spain.  Duri^ 
all  the  phases  of  the  French  government, republic,  directory,  consuls^ 
consul  for  life,  emperor,  king,  emperor  again,  king,  our  govcrmnenf 
has  uniformly  received  the  minister. 

If,  then,  there  be  an  established  government  in  Spanish  America, 
deserving  to  rank  among  the  nations,  w^e  are  morally  and  politically 
bound  to  acknowledge  it,  unless  we  renounce  all  the  principles  which 
ought  to  guide,  and  which  hitherto  have  guided  our  councils.  I  shall 
now  undertake  to  show,  that  the  United  Provinces  of  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata  possess  such  a  government.  Its  limits,  extending  from  Ihe 
South  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Pacific,  embrace  a  territory  equal  to  that 
of  the  United  States,  certainly  equal  to  it,  exclusive  of  Louinana.  "Its 
population  is  about  three  millions,  more  than  equal  to  ours  at  th» 
conunencement  of  our  revolution.  That  population  is  a  hardy,  en- 
terprising, and  gallant  population.  The  establishments  of  Mont^ 
video  and  Buenos  Ayres  have,  during  diflerent  periods  of  their  historj, 
been  attacked  by  the  French,  Dutch,  Danes,  Portuguese,  English, 
and  Spanish ;  and  such  is  the  martial  character  of  the  people,  that  in 
every  instance  the  attack  has  been  repulsed.  In  1807,  Greneial 
Whitlocke,  commanding  a  powerful  English  army,  was  admitted, 
under  the  guise  of  a  friend,  into  Buenos  Ayres,  and  as  soon  as  he  was 
supposed  to  have  demonstrated  inimical  designs,  jke  was  driven  bj 
the  native  and  unaided  force  of  Buenos  Ayres  from  the  ccuntiy. 
Buenos  Ayres  has,  during  now  nearly  eight  years,  been  in  point  of 
fact  in  the  enjoyment  of  self-government.  The  capital,  contuniiig 
more  than  sixty  thousand  inhabitants,  has  never  been  once  lest.  As 
early  as  1811,  the  regency  of  Old  Spain  made  war  upon  Boenoa 
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Ajres,  nnd  the  consequence  subsequently  was,  the  capture  of  a  Span- 
iah  mrmy  in  Montevideo,  equal  to  that  of  Burgoyne.  This  govern- 
ment haft  now,  In  excellent  discipline,  three  w(*ll  appointed  armies, 
with  the  most  abundant  material  of  war ;  the  army  of  Chili,  the  army 
of  Peru,  and  the  army  of  Buenos  Ay  res.  The  first,  under  San  Mar- 
tin, has  conquered  Chili ;  the  second  is  penetrating  in  a  northwestern 
direction  from  Buenos  Ay  res,  into  the  vice-royalty  of  Peru ;  and,  ac- 
eordiBg  to  the  last  accounts,  had  reiiuced  the  ancient  scat  of  empire 
of  the  Incas.  The  third  remains  at  Buenos  Ayres  to  oppose  any  force 
which  Spain  may  send  against  it.  To  show  the  condition  of  the 
country  in  July  last,  I  again  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the 
menage  of  the  supreme  director,  delivered  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  Provinces.  It  is  a  paper  of  the  same  authentic  character  with 
die  speech  of  the  king  of  England  on  opening  his  parliament,  or  the 
message  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  at  the  commencement 
of  Congreas. 

**  The  tnny  of  this  capital  wu  organised  at  the  same  time  with  those  of  the  An- 
des and  of  the  interior ;  the  regular  force  has  been  nearly  doubled  ;  the  militia  has 
madejpeat  progreas  in  military  diivipline  ;  our  slave  population  haa  been  formed  into 
battabona,  and  tanght  the  military  art  aa  far  as  is  consistent  with  their  conditioo. 
Tae  capital  is  nader  no  uppreheniiion  that  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men  can  shake 
itB  bbertieii,  and  should  the  Peninstilarians  send  against  us  thrice  that  number,  ample 
pioviaoo  has  been  made  to  receive  them. 

"  Oor  navy  has  been  foatered  in  all  its  branehefl.  The  acarrity  of  means  under 
which  we  Uoored  until  now,  has  not  prevented  us  from  undertaking  very  consider*^ 
Ue  operationi,  with  respect  to  the  national  vessels ;  all  of  them  have  been  repaired, 
tud  oUieiB  have  been  purcham*d  and  armed,  for  the  defence  of  our  coasts  and  riven ; 
provunons  have  been  made,  should  necessity  require  it,  for  arming  many  more,  so 
that  the  enemy  will  not  fmd  himself  Bi>cure  from  our  reprisals  even  upon  the  ocean. 

"  OnrmiHlaiy  force,  at  every  point  which  it  occupies,  seems  to  be  animated  with 
the  amie  a^t ;  its  tactics  are  unifortn,  and  have  undergone  a  rapid  improvement 
fiom  the  science  of  experience,  which  it  has  borrowed  from  warlike  nations. 

**  Oar  aisenab  have  been  replenished  with  arras,  and  a  suflicient  store  of  cannon 
■nd  munitions  of  war  have  b«*en  provided  to  maintain  the  contea  for  many  years ; 
%nd  this,  after  having  8npi)lied  articles  of  every  descriinion  to  those  districts,  which 
have  not  as  yet  come  into  the  Union,  but  whose  connexion  with  us  has  been  only 
inteicepced  by  reason  of  our  past  misfortunef 

**  Oor  legions  daily  receive  considerable  augmentations  from  new  levies ;  all  oor 
prepamions  have  been  nude,  as  though  we  were  about  to  enter  upon  the  contest 
•new.  Until  now,  the  vustneas  of  our  resources  was  unknown  to  us,  and  our  ene- 
mies may  contemplate,  with  deep  mortification  and  despair,  the  present  flourishing 
stale  of  timw  provmces  after  so  many  devastations. 

"  While  thns  occupied  in  providing  for  our  safety  within,  and  preparing  for  as* 
sanhs  from  without,  other  objects  of  solid  interest  have  not  been  neglected,  and 
which  hitherto  were  thought  to  oppose  insurmountable  obstacles. 

**  Oir  vfstem  of  finance  had  hitherto  been  on  a  footing  entirely  inadequate  to  the 
■pfniling  supply  of  our  wants,  and  still  more  to  the  liquidation  of  the  immense  debt 
which  Bad  Seen  contracted  in  former  yeais.  An  unremitted  application  to  thb  ob- 
Iwc,  hss  Mshhd  asi  to  ereats  the  means  of  satisfy tng  the  ertditois  of  the  slate  who 
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had  already  abandoned  their  debts  as  Uwt.  as  well  as  t«  deviae  a  fixed  mode.  If 
which  the  taxei  may  he  mid:^  to  fail  e)ia:illv  and  indirectly  on  the  whole  roaMOl 
oar  population  ;  it  is  not  the  letist  merit  of  this  op  ration,  tnat  it  has  been  eiSecM 
io  de^ite  of  the  writiii.^d  by  which  it  wus  attacked,  and  which  arc  but  lit^e  credits 
ble  to  the  intelligence  uitd  good  intentions  of  iheir  authors.  At  no  other  period  hsvt 
the  public  exigencies  been  so  punctually  supplied,  nor  have  more  importuit  woA* 
been  undertaken. 

**The  people,  moreoTer^  have  been  relieved  from  many  hnrdeas,  which  beinsnuk 
tial,  or  confined  to  particular  clurees,  had  occasioned  vexation  U)d  dutgitf  t  OllMt 
vexation?,  scarcely  less  grievoun,  will  by  degrees  be  alto  tunprefFed,  avoiding  at  ht 
as  possible,  a  recurrence  to  loans,  whicn  have  drawn  af^er  tjiem  the  most  fatal  ooik 
■aqaenccs  to  states.  Should  we.  however,  be  compelled  to  resort  to  such  cxpedaenl^ 
the  lendere  will  not  see  themselves  in  danger  of  losing  their  advances. 

"  Many  undertakinn  have  been  set  on  foot  for  the  advaocement  of  the  graenl 
prosperity.  Such  litis  been  the  re-estublibhing  of  the  college,  heretofore  named  SiB 
Carlos,  but  hereafter  to  be  calU>d  the  Union  of  the  Sonth,  as  n  point  demignaied  Af 
the  dissemination  of  learning  to  the  youth  of  every  part  of  the  fclate,  on  the  imnI 
extensive  scale,  for  th^  attainment  of  which  object  tlie  ffovemment  is  at  the  pmeU 
moment  engaged  in  putting  in  practice  every  possible  diligence.  It  will  not  De^loqK 
before  thest.'  nurseries  will  flourl-'h,  in  which  the  liberal  and  ejuct  scieneea  will  be 
cnltivated,  in  which  the  hearts  of  tho:fe  young  men  will  be  formed,  who  are  desiiuf 
at  some  future  day  to  add  new  splendor  to  our  country 

'*  Such  has  been  the  establishment  of  a  military  depot  on  the  frontier,  with  its  tpa- 
eious  magazine,  a  necessary  mcuHire  to  guard  us  ironi  futun;  dangers,  a  work  wluik 
does  more  honor  to  the  pmdent  fore^i^ht  of  our  country,  as  it  was  undertakeii  in  ih* 
moment  of  its  prusi)eroud  fortunes,  a  measure  which  niu&t  give  more  occasian  fw 
reflection  to  our  enemies  than  they  can  impose  ui)on  us  by  their  boastinffi. 

**  Fellow-citizens,  we  owe  our  unhappv  reverses  and  calamities  to  the  depiavuH 
system  of  our  ancient  metropolis,  which,  in  condemning  us  to  the  obecnnty  and 
opprobrium  of  the  most  degraded  oestiny,  has  sown  with  thorns  the  path-  that  ooa* 
ducts  us  to  liberty.  Tell  tluit  metropohs  that  even  she  may  gioiv  in  your  woriu! 
Already  have  ytni  cleared  all  the  rocks,  cFcafied  every  danger,  and  condacted  tbnf 
provinces  to  live  flourishing  condition  in  which  we  now  behold  them.  Let  the  ene- 
mies of  your  name  contemplutF!  with  despair  the  energies  ef  your  virtiies,  and  lei 
the  nations  acknowledge  that  you  already  appertain  to  rlieir  illustrioBS  nuik.  Let 
OB  fehcitate  ourselves  on  the  bfessings  we  have  already  obta'med,  and  let  na  thow  to 
the  world  that  we  have  learned  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  our  past  miafottunea.** 

There  is  a  spirit  oi  bold  confidence  running  through  this  fiafr 
•tate  paper,  which  nothing  but  conscious  strength  could  commune 
€ate.  Their  armies,  their  magazines,  their  finances,  are  on  the  moil 
solid  and  respectable  footing.  And,  amidst  all  the  cares  of  war^  and 
those  incident  to  the  consolidation  of  their  new  institutions,  leisure  is- 
found  to  promote  the  interests  of  science,  and  the  education  of  flie 
rising  generation.  It  is  true,  the  first  part  of  tlie  message  portrr.js 
scenes  of  difficulty  and  commotion,  the  usual  attendants  upon  reTolo- 
lion.  The  very  avowal  of  their  troubles  manifests,  however,  thai 
they  are  subdued.  And  what  state,  passing  through  the  agitation  ef  • 
great  revolution,  is  free  from  them  ?  We  had  our  torie8,our  intrigaes^ 
our  factions.  More  than  once  were  the  affections  of  the  country ,  aad 
die  confidence  of  our  councils,  attempted  to  be  shaken  in  the  great 
Jbther  of  our  liberties.  Not  a  Spanish  bayonet  remdns  within  Ike 
^mmffttse  extent  of  the  territories  of  the  La  Plata  to  contest  the 
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Amij  of  the  actual  government.  It  is  free,  it  ia  independent,  it  ia 
awucign.  It  manages  the  interests  of  the  society  that  sabmits  l» 
Mi  away.  It  ia  capable  of  maintaining  the  relations  between  that 
sty  and  other  nations. 


Are  we  not  bound,  then,  upon  our  own  principles,  to  acknowledge 
dds  ngw  republic  ?  If  we  do  not,  who  will  ?  Are  we  to  expect  thikt 
angs  wiP  set  us  the  example  of  acknowledging  the  only  republic  on 
earth,  except  our  own  ?  We  receive,  promptly  receive,  a  minister 
from  whatever  king  sends  us  one.  From  the  gn.*at  powers  and  the 
little  powers  we  accredit  ministers.  We  do  more :  we  hasten  to  r^ 
dprocate  the  compliment ;  and  anxious  to  manifest  our  gratitude  fer 
royal  civility,  we  send  for  a  minister  (as  in  the  case  of  Sweden  and 
the  Netherlands)  of  the  lowest  grade,  one  of  the  highest  rank  recog- 
nised by  our  laws.  We  arc  the  natural  head  of  the  American  family. 
i  would  not  intermeddle  in  the  affairs  of  Europe.  We  wisely  keep 
aloof  from  their  broils.  I  would  not  even  intermeddle  in  those  of 
other  parts  of  America,  further  than  to  exert  the  incontestable  rights 
appertaining  to  us  as  a  free,  sovereign,  and  independent  power  ;  andy 
1  contend,  that  the  accrediting  of  a  minister  from  the  new  republic  ia 
fuch  a  right.  We  are  bound  to  receive  their  minister,  if  we  mean  to 
be  really  neutral.  If  the  royal  Ix^lligcient  \s  represented  and  heard 
at  our  government,  the  republican  I>elligerent  ought  also  to  be  heard 
OAierwtse,  one  party  will  be  in  the  condition  of  the  poor  patriots  who 
were  tried  ex-^arte  the  other  day  in  the  Supreme  Court,  without 
counsel,  without  friends.  Give  Mr.  Onis  his  conge^  or  receive  the 
fiepublican  minister.     Unless  you  do  so,  your  neutrality  is  nominal. 

I  will  next  proceed  to  inquire  into  the  consequences  of  a  recogni- 
tkm  of  the  new  republic.  Will  it  involve  us  in  war  with  Spain  ?  I 
have  shown,  I  trust,  successfully  shown,  that  there  is  no  just  cauae 
of  war  to  Spun.  Being  no  cause  of  war,  we  have  no  right  to  ex* 
peet  tfiat  war  will  ensue.  If  Spain,  without  cause,  will  make  war, 
she  may  make  it  whether  we  do  or  do  not  acknowledge  the  republic. 
But  ihe  will  not,  because  she  cannot,  make  war  against  us.  I  call 
the  attention  of  the  committee  to  a  report  of  the  minister  of  the  Ha- 
^enda  to  the  king  of  Spain,  presented  about  eight  months  ago.  A 
fliore  beggarly  account  of  empty  boxes  was  never  renden^d.  The  . 
jpieture  of  Mr.  Dallas,  sketched  in  his  celebrated  report  during  the 
tail  war,  may  be  contemplaled  without  emotion,  after  snrvejning  thrt 
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of  Mr.  Gary.     The  expenses  of  the  current  year  required  eight 
hundred  an  1.  thirty  millions  two  hundred  and  sixty-seven  thousaadi 
eight  hundred  and  twenty-nine  reals,  and  the  deficit  of  the  incooie  m 
represented  as  two  hundred  and  thirty-three  millions  one  hundred  ud 
forty  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-two  reals.     This,  hesides  aa 
immense  mass  of  unliquidated  debt,  which  the  minister  acknowledges 
the  utter  inability  of  the  country  to  pay,  although  bound  in  hoiMV  t#> 
redeem  it.     He  states  that  the  vassals  of  the  king  are  totally  unaDle  t/^ 
submit  to  any  new  taxes,  and  the  country  is  without  credit,  so  as  to 
render  anticipation  by  loans  wholly  impracticable.     Mr.  Gaiy  ap- 
pears to  be  a  virtuous  man,  who  exhibits  frankly  the  naked  truths 
and  yet  such  a  minister  aknowledges,  that  the  decorum  due  to  one 
single  family,  that  of  the  monarch,  does  not  admit,  in  Uiis  critical 
condition  of  his  country,  any  reduction  of  the  enormous  sum  of  up- 
wards of  iifty-six  millions  of  reals,  set  apart  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  that  family !     He  states  that  a  foreign  war  would  be  the  greatest  of 
all  calamities,  and  one  which,  being  unable  to  provide  for  it,  they  ought 
to  employ  every  possible  means  to  avert.     He  proposed  some  incon- 
siderable contribution  from  the  clergy,  and  the  whole  body  was  in* 
stantly  in  an  uproar.     Indeed,  1  have  no  doubt  that,  surrounded  as 
Mr.  Gary  is,  by  corruption,  by  intrigue,  and  folly,  and  imbecility,  he 
will  be  compelled  to  retire,  if  he  has  not  already  been  dismissed,  firoia 
a  post  for  which  he  has  too  much  integrity.     It  has  been  now  about 
four  years  since  the  restoration  of  Ferdinand  ;  and  if,  during  that  pe- 
riod, the  whole  energies  of  the  monarchy  have  been  directed  unsuc- 
cessfully against  the  weakest  and  most  vulnerable  of  all  the  Americas 
possessions,  Venezuela,  how  is  it  possible  for  Spain  to  encounter  the 
difficulties  of  a  new  war  with  this  country  ?    Morillo  has  been  sent 
out  with  one  of  the  finest  armies  that  has  ever  left  the  shores  of 
Europe — consisting  of  ten  thousand  men,  chosen  from  all  the  vete- 
rans who  have  fought  in  the  Peninsula.     It  has  subsequently  beenie-f 
inforced  with  about  three  thousand  more.     And  yet,  during  the  last . 
summer,  it  was  reduced,  by  the  sword  and  the  climate,  to  about  four 
thousand  effective  men.     And  Venezuela,  containing  a  population  of 
only  about  one  million,  of  which  near  two-thirds  are  persons  of  cdori* 
remains  unsubdued.     The  little  island  of  Margaritta,  whose  populap 
tion  is  less  than  twenty  thousand  inhabitants — a  population  fighting  . 
for  liberty  with  more  than  Roman  valor — has  compelled  that  army  to 
retire  upon  the  main.     Spain,  by  the  late  accounts,  appeared  to  h^ 
deliberating  upon  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  that  measure  of 
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flBripfkm  for  which  Bonaparte  has  been  so  much  abused.  The  eflfect 
of  a  war  with  this  country  would  be  to  ensure  success,  beyond  all  doubt, 
to  the  cause  of  American  independence.  Those  parts  even,  otcf 
which  Spain  has  some  prospect  of  maintaining  her  dominions,  would 
probably  he  put  in  joopardy.  Such  a  war  would  be  attended  with, 
the  immediate  and  certain  loss  of  Florida.  Conunanding  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  as  we  should  be  enabled  to  do  by  our  navy,  blockading  the 
port  of  Havana,  the  port  of  La  Vera  Cruz,  and  the  coast  of  Tenm 
Firma,  and  throwing  munitions  of  war  into  Mexico,  Cuba  would  ha 
menaced — Mexico  emancipated — and  Morillo's  army  deprived  of 
snppliesyiiow  drawn  principally  from  this  country  through  tli^  Havana, 
compelled  to  surrender.  The  war,  I  verily  believe,  would  be  termi* 
Bated  in  less  than  two  years,  supposing  no  other  power  to  interpose. 

Wni  the  allies  interfere  ?  If,  by  the  exertion  of  an  unquestion* 
dfale  attribute  of  a  sovereign  power,  we  should  give  no  just  cause  of 
war  to  Spain  herself,  how  canr  it  be  pretended  that  we  should  furnish 
even  a  specious  pretext  to  the  allies  for  making  war  upon  us  ?  On 
what  ground  could  they  attempt  to  justify  a  rupture  with  us,  for  the 
exercise  of  a  right  which  we  hold  in  common  with  them,  and  with 
every  other  independent  state  ?  But  we  have  a  surer  guarantee 
■gainst  their  hostility,  in  their  interests.  That  all  the  allies,  who 
have  any  foreign  commerce,  have  an  interest  in  the  independence  ot 
Spanish  America,  is  perfectly  evident.  On  what  ground,  I  ask,  is  it 
Ukely,  then,  that  they  would  support  Spain,  in  opposition  to  their 
own  decided  interest  }  To  crush  the  spirit  of  revolt,  and  prevent  the 
progress  of  free  principles .'  Nations,  like  individuals,  do  not  sensibly 
feel,  and  seldom  act  upon  dangers  which  are  remote  either  in  time  or 
place.  Of  Spanish  America,  but  little  is  known  by  the  great  body  of 
the  population  of  Europe.  Even  in  this  country,  the  most  astonishing 
ignoranoS  prevails  respecting  it.  Those  European  statesmen  who  art 
acquainted  with  the  country,  will  reflect,  that,  tossed  by  a  great  rev- 
olution, it  will  most  probably  constitute  four  or  five  several  nations, 
and  that  the  ultimate  modification  of  all  their  various  governments  is 
by  no  means  absolutely  certain.  But  I  entertain  no  doubt  that  the 
principle  of  cohesion  among  the  allies  is  gone.  It  was  annihilated 
in  the  memorable  battle  of  Waterloo.  When  the  question  waa,. 
whether  one  should  engross  all,  a  common  d^ger  united  all.  How 
long  was  it,  even  with  a  clear  perception  of  that  danger,  before  an 
lActife  coalition  eoold  be  formed  ?     How  often  ^  one  power 
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itiirf  by,  unmoved  and  indiflferentto  the  fate  of  its  neighbor,  alftiwm^ 
the  destraction  of  that  neighbor  removed  the  only  barrier  to  aa  at- 
tack upon  itself  ?  No ;  the  consummation  of  the  caase  of  the  aUiea 
vmMy  and  all  history  and  all  experience  will  prove  it,  the  destme- 
tioB  of  the  alliance.  The  principle  is  totajly  changed.  It  b 
no  longer  a  common  struggle  against  the  colossal  power  of  BonapartOi 
but  it  has  become  a  common  scramble  for  the  spoils  of  his  empi^pb 
There  may,  indeed,  be  one  or  two  points  on  which  a  common  inteieai 
snil  exists,  such  as  the  convenience  of  subsisting  their  armies  on  the 
vibds  of  poor  suffering  France.  But  as  for  action — ^for  new  enter- 
piises,  there  is  no  principle  of  unity,  there  can  be  no  accordance  of 
interests,  or  of  views,  among  them. 

What  is  the  condition  in  which  Europe  is  left  after  all  its  e£brts  ? 
it  is  divided  into  two  great  powers,  one  having  the  undisputed  oon- 
mand  of  the  land — the  other  of  the  water.  Paris  is  transferred  te 
St.  Peicrsbnrgh,  and  the  navies  of  Europe  are  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  or  concentrated  in  the  ports  of  England.  Russia — ^that  huge 
land  animal — awing  by  the  dread  of  her  vast  power  all  continental 
Borope,  is  seeking  to  encompass  the  Porte  ;  and  constituting  hene)f 
the  kraken  of  the  ocean,  is  anxious  to  lave  her  enormous  sides  in  the 
more  genial  waters  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  said,  I  know,  that 
she  has  indicated  a  disposition  to  take  port  with  Spain.  No  such 
thing.  She  has  sold  some  old  worm-eaten,  decayed  fir-built  ships  to 
Spain,  but  the  crews  which  navigate  them  are  to  return  from  the  port  of 
ddi  very,  and  the  bonus  she  is  to  get,  1  believe  to  be  the  island  of  Minor-* 
ca,  in  conformity  with  the  cardinal  point  of  her  policy.  Franceisj 
ly  interested  in  whatever  would  extend  her  commerce,  and 
her  marine,  and  consequently,  more  than  any  other  power  of  Europe^ 
SSngland  alone  excepted,  is  concerned  in  the  independence  of  Spaniili 
America.  I  do  not  despair  of  France,  so  long  as  France  ha»  a  legja^ 
lative  body,  collected  from  all  its  parts,  the  great  repository  of  itf 
wishes  and  its  will.  Already  has  that  body  -manifested  a  spirit  of 
considerable  independence.  And  those  who,  conversant  with  Fkench 
history,  know  what  magnanimous  stands  have  been  made  by  the  pac^ 
liaments,  bodies  of  limited  extent,  against  the  royal  prerogative,  vill 
k%  able  to  appreciate  justly  the  moral  force  of  such  a  legislative  body. 
Whilst  it  exists,  the  tni^  interests  of  France  will  be  cherished  and 
pursued  on  points  of  foreign  policy,  in  opposition  to  the  pride  and  in- 
terests of  the  Bourbon  fiunily,  if  the  actual  dynasty,  impelled  by  thia 
pride,  should  seek  to  subserve  these  interests* 
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Ei^aiid  finds,  that,  after  all  her  exertioniy  she  is  everywhere 
on  the  continent ;  her  maritime  power  viewed  With  jealousy ; 
her  commerce  subjectcid  to  the  most  onerous  restrictions ;  selfishness 
impnted  to  all  her  policy.  All  the  accounts  from  France  represeat 
that  emy  party,  Bonapartists,  Jacobins,  Royalists,  Moderes,  Ultna, 
an  bom  with  indignation  towards  England,  and  pant  for  an  opportu- 
■iiy  to  avenge  themselves  on  the  power  to  whom  they  asciibe  ail 
fheir  disasters. 

fllne  Mr.  C.  read  •  put  ot  a  letter  which  he  had  just  reeeiTed  fron  an  intelligeai 
Mead  at  Parifi,aiid  which  composed  ontyaetnall  portion  of  the  dumb  of  erideaes 
Cotheaame  effect,  which  had  come  under  his  notice.] 

ft  is  impossible,  that  with  powers,  between  whom  so  much  cor» 
,  so  much  incongruity  exists,  there  can  be  any  union  or 
Whilst  the  free  principles  of  the  French  revolution  ra* 
;  those  principles  which  were  so  alarming  to  the  stability  of 
Ihroiies,  there  never  was  any  successful  or  cordial  union  ;  coalitKNS 
iAer  coalition,  wanting  the  spirit  of  union,  was  swept  away  by  the 
overwhelming  power  of  France.  It  was  not  until  those  principlea 
abandoned,  and  Bonaparte  had  erected  on  their  ruids  his  stupen» 
fabric  of  universal  empire — nor  indeed  until  after  the  frosts  ol 
Heaven  favored  the  cause  of  Europe,  that  an  effective  coalition  was 
fanned.  No,  the  complaisance  inspired  in  the  allies  from  unexpcctedt 
if  wyt  undeserved  success,  may  keep  them  nominally  together ;  bul 
§m  all  purposes  of  united  and  combined  action,  the  alliance  is  gone  ; 
I  do  not  believe  in  the  chimera  of  their  crusading  against  the  in« 
of  a  country,  whose  liberation  would  essentially  promote 
dU  their  respective  interests. 

But  the  question  of  the  interposition  of  the  allies,  in  the  event  of 
ov  recognising  the  new  Republic,  resolves  itsdf  into  a  question 
lAelker  England,  in  such  event,  would  make  war  upon  us  :  if  it  can 
he  shown  that  England  would  not,  it  results  either  that  the  other 
a)liwf  would  not,  or  that,  if  they  should,  in  which  case  England  would 
Most  piobahly  support  the  cause  of  America,  it  would  be  a  war  with- 
mA  the  maritime  ability  to  maintain  it.  I  contend  that  England  ia 
alikft  restrained  by  her  honor  and  by  her  interests  from  waging  was 
sgainst  us,  and  couscquently  against  Spanish  America,  also,  for  a& 
adoMiwkdgmeBt  of  the  iodependenreof  the  new  state. 
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lounged  and  fomented  the  reyolt  of  the  colonies  as  early  as  Jmei 
1797.  Sir  Thomas  Picton,  governor  of  Trinidad,  in  virtue  of  oidan 
from  the  British  minister  of  foreign  afiairs,  issued  a  proclamation^  in 
which  he  expressly  assures  the  inhabitants  of  Terra  Firma,  that  the 
British  goyemment  will  ud  in  establishing  their  independence. 

**  With  regmrd  to  the  hope  you  entertain  of  raisinf  the  8pint8  of  thoee  peisous  mlA 
whom  you  are  in  correapondence,  towards  encoura^ng  the  inhabitants  to  reaiM  tka 
oppreaaive  authority  of  their  government,  I  have  httie  more  to  aay  than  that  thtp 
may  be  certain  that  whenever  they  are  in  Ihat  disposition,  they  may  receiye  at  jronr 
hands  all  the  succors  to  h**  expected  from  his  Bntannic  Majesty,  be  it  with  foieet 
•CT  with  arms  and  ammunition  to  any  extent ;  with  the  assurance  that  the  views  of 
his  Britannic  Majesty  go  no  further  than  to  secure  to  them  their  independence,"  Aw 

In  the  prosecution  of  the  same  object,  Great  Britain  defrayed  the 
expenses  of  the&mous  expedition  of  Miranda.  England,  in  1811, 
when  she  was  in  the  most  intimate  relations  with  Spain,  then  atn^ 
gling  against  the  French  power,  assumed  the  attitude  of  a  mediKtor 
between  the  colonies  and  the  peninsula.  The  terms  on  which  abe 
conceived  her  mediation  could  alone  be  eflectual  were  rejected  by  tha 
Cortes,  at  the  lowest  state  of  the  Spanish  power.  Among 
terms,  England  required  for  the  colonies  a  perfect  freedom  of 
merce,  allowing  only  some  degree  of  preference  to  Spain ;  that  ihm 
appointments  of  viceroys  and  governors  should  be  made  indjacrini- 
nately  from  Spanish  Americans  and  Spaniards ;  and  that  the  interior 
government,  and  every  branch  of  public  administration,  should  be  in- 
trusted  to  the  cabildo,  or  municipalities,  &c.  If  Spain,  when  Spain 
was  almost  reduced  to  the  Island  of  St.  Leon,  then  rejected  thoeo 
conditions,  will  she  now  consent  to  them,  amounting,  as  th^  do,  aob* 
stantiaHy,  to  the  independence  of  Spanish  America.  If  ^-'*g'*wi^ 
devoted  as  she  was  at  that  time  to  the  cause  of  the  Peninsula, 
then  thought  those  terms  due  to  the  colonies,  will  she  now,  when 
particular  motive  exists  ibr  cherishing  the  Spanish  power,  and 
the  ingratitude  with  which  Spain  has  treated  her,  think  that  Ibe 
colonies  ought  to  submit  to  less  favorable  conditions  ?  And  wddd 
not  England  stand  disgraced  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world,  if,  aAw 
having  abetted  and  excited  a  revolution,  she  should  now  attempt  te 
reduce  the  colonies  to  unconditional  submission,  or  should  make  ww 
upon  us  for  acknowledging  that  ind^>endence  which  she  herself 
iought  to  establish .' 

No 'guarantee -for  the  conduct  of  nations  or  individuali  ought  to  im 
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itniiiger  than  that  which  honor  imixMes ;  bat  for  those  who  put  m> 
confidence  in  its  obligations,  1  have  an  argument  to  urge  of  more 
conclusive  force.  It  is  Cbunded  upon  the  interests  of  England.  Ex- 
cluded almost  as  she  is  from  the  continent,  the  commerce  of  Ama- 
rica,  South  and  North,  is  worth  to  her  more  than  the  conunerce  of  the 
residue  of  the  world.  That  to  ail  Spanish  America  has  been  alone 
eatimated  at  fifteen  nJllions  sterling.  Its  aggregate  value  to  Spanish 
Amerka  and  the  United  States  may  be  fairly  stated  at  upwards  of 
one  hundred  million  dollars.  The  effect  of  a  war  with  the  two 
countries  would  be  to  divest  England  of  this  great  interest,  at  a  mo- 
ment when  she  is  anxiously  engaged  in  repairing  the  ravages  of  the 
Ehnopean  war.  Looking  to  the  present  moment  only,  and  merely 
to  the  interests  of  commerce,  England  is  concerned  more  than  even 
this  country  in  the  success  of  the  cause  of  independence  in  Spanish 
America.  The  reduction  of  the  Spanish  power  in  America  has  been 
the  constant  and  fitvorite  aim  of  her  policy  for  two  centuries — she 
most  blot  out  her  whole  history,  reverse  the  maxims  of  all  her  illus^ 
trioiis  statesmen,  extinguish  the  spirit  of  commerce  which  animates, 
directs,  and  controls  all  her  movements,  before  she  can  render  herself 
icoessary  to  the  suVijugation  of  Spanish  America.  No  commercial 
advantages  which  Spain  may  offer  by  treaty,  can  possess  the  security 
for  her  trade,  which  independence  would  communicate.  The  one 
would  be  most  probably  of  limited  duration,  and  liable  to  violation 
from  policy,  from  interest,  or  from  caprice.  The  other  would  be  as 
pennanent  as  independence.  That  I  do  not  mistake  the  views  of  the 
British  cabinet,  tlie  recent  proclamation  of  the  Prince  Regent  I  think 
proves.  The  Committee  will  remark  that  the  document  doi^s  not 
describe  the  patriots  as  rebels  or  insurgents,  hut,  using  a  term  which 
I  have  no  doubt  has  been  well  weighed,  it  declares  the  existence  of 
a  "  state  of  warfare."  And  with  regard  to  English  subjects,  who  are 
in  the  armies  of  Spain,  although  they  entered  the  service  without 
restriction  as  to  their  military  duties,  it  requires  that  they  shall  not 
take  part  against  the  colon i<n}.  The  subjects  of  England  freely  sup* 
ply  the  patriots  with  arms  and  ammunition,  and  an  honorable  friend 
of  mine  (Col.  Johnson)  has  just  received  a  letter  from  one  of  the 
West  India  Islands,  stating  the  arrival  there  from  England  of  the 
skeletons  of  three  regiments,  with  many  of  the  men  to  fill  them,  des- 
tined to  aid  the  patriots.  In  the  Quarterly  Review  of  November 
last,  a  journal  devoted  to  the  ministry,  and  a  work  of  the  highest 
authority,  as  it  respects  their  views — the  policy  of  neutrality  ia 
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declared  and  sapported  as  ihe  true  poliey  of  England ;  and  fliat 

if  the  United  States  were  to  take  part  in  the  war ;  and  Spain  li 

expressly  notified  that  she  cannot  and  must  not  expect  mid  (rani 

Ei^land. 

**  la  arsuing  thereibre  for  the  advaBtaxe  of  a  atriot  nentiality,  we  lAuC  eater  wm 
early  protest  a^ains  aii>  imputations  ot  hostility  to  the  cause  of  genuine  frtredom^ 
or  of  any  p-dssion  f  r  Hr'ttpotiam  and  the  Inqaisition.  Wc  are  no  more  the  panegyiu 
ists  of  legitimate  authority  in  all  timeai,  circuinstancesy  and  situationo,  than  we  an . 
advocates  for  revolution  in  the  abstract,'*  &:c.  "  But  it  has  been  plausibly  aasertedp 
chat  by  abstaining  I'rom  iaterl'erence  in  the  affaire  of  South  America,  we  are  auiiei^- 
dering  to  the  United  SiuL'm  ull  lue  advantages  which  might  be  secured  to  ourKhres 
from  this  revolution  ;  th  it  we  are  assisting  to  increase  the  trade  and  power  of  a  oap 
(ion  which  alone  can  ever  be  the  maritime  rival  of  England.  It  appeara  to  at  o» 
tremely  doubtful  whether  any  advantage,  commercial  or  politicnl,  can  be  lost  to 
England  by  a  nca(r<il  conduct ;  it  must  oe  observed  that  tne  United  States  theM- 
aelves  have  given  every  public  proof  of  their  intention  to  pursue  the  same  line  of 
policy.  But  admitting  that  this  conduct  is  nothing  more  than  a  decent  pretext ;  or 
ajdmitting  still  farther,  that  they  will  ati'ord  to  the  Independents  direct  and  op^.'ii  m^ 
eiBtance,  our  view  of  the  case  would  remain  precisely  the  same,"  &c.  •*  To  peiW- 
vere  in  force,  unaided,  is  to  miscalculate  her  (il^in's)  own  resources,  even  to  lap 
fiituation.  To  expect  the  aid  of  an  ally  in  such  a  cause  would ^  if  that  ally  were 
Ea^and,  be  to  sappose  this  country  as  torgetful  of  its  own  |ia£=t  histoiy  as  of  its  UB* 
mediate  intereeta  and  duties.  vFar  better  would  it  be  for  ^^I)ain,  instead  of  calUag 
for  our  aid,  to  protit  by  our  experience  ;  and  to  substitute,  ere  it  be  too  late,  for  eflbifi 
like  those  by  which  the  North  Amencan  colonies  were  lost  to  this  country,  tho 
conciliatory  measures  by  which  they  might  have  been  I'etained." 

In  the  case  of  the  struggle  between  Spain  and  her  colonies,  Eng- 
land, for  once  at  least,  has  manifested  a  degree  of  wisdom  highly  de* 
serving  our  imitation,  but  unfortunately  the  very  reverse  of  her  couna 
faaa  been  pursued  by  us.  She  has  so  conducted,  by  operating  upo0 
the  hopes  of  the  two  parties,  as  to  keep  on  the  best  terms  with  both 
— to  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  the  rich  commerce  of  both.  We 
have,  by  a  neutrality  bill  containing  unprecedented  features ;  and  still 
more  by  a  late  executive  measure,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  of  doubtlbl 
constitutional  character,  contrived  to  dissatisfy  both  parties.  We 
have  the  confidence  neither  of  Spain  nor  the  colonies. 

It  remains  for  me  to  defend  the  proposition  which  I  meant  to  sub* 
mit,  from  an  objection  which  I  have  heard  intimated,  thai  it  interferes 
with  the  duties  assigned  to  the  executive  branch.  On  this  subject  I 
feel  the  greatest  solicitude  ;  for  no  man  more  than  myself  respects 
the  preservation  of  the  independence  of  the  several  departments  of 
government,  in  the  constitutional  orbits  which  are  prescribed  to  them. 
It  is  my  fiivorite  maxim,  that  each,  acting  within  its  proper  sphere*! 
should  move  with  its  constitutional  independence,  and  under  its  coiK' 
stttutional  responsibility,  without  influence  from  .any  other.  I 
perfectly  aware  that  the  constitation  of  the  Unit^  States,  sad  I 
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the  propoiitioB  in  its  IxtMuleBt  sense,  confides  to  the  executive  the 
nception  and  the  deputation  of  ministers.  But,  in  relation  to  the 
latter  operatimi,  Congress  has  concurrent  will,  in  the  power  of  j^r> 
ding  for  the  payment  of  their  salaries.  The  instrument  nowheie 
says  or  in^plies  that  the  executive  act  of  sending  a  minister  to  a  lbiw 
eign  countiy  shall  precede  the  legislative  act  which  provides  for  tba 
payment  of  his  salary.  And,  in  point  of  fact,  our  statutory  code  is 
full  of  examples  oi  legislative  action  prior  to  executive  action,  both 
in  relation  to  the  deputation  of  agents  abroad,  and  to  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  treaties.  Perhaps  the  act  of  sending  a  minister  abroad,  and 
the  act  of  providing  for  the  allowance  of  his  salary,  ought  to  be  sim- 
iltaneoas ;  but  if,  in  the  atder  of  precedence,  there  be  more  reasoe 
oe  the  one  side  than  on  the  other,  1  think  it  is  in  favor  of  the  priority 
tf  the  l^islative  act,  as  the  safer  depository  of  power.  When  a  mii^ 
ister  is  sent  ahroad,  although  the  legislature  may  be  disposed  to  think 
hii  mission  useless — although,  if  previously  consulted,  they  wouki 
have  said  they  would  not  consent  to  pay  such  a  minister,  the  duty  is 
deiicale  and  painful  to  refuse  to  pay  the  salary  promised  to  him  whons 
the  executive  has  even  unnecessarily  sent  abroad.  I  can  illustrate 
my  idea  by  the  existing  missions  to  Sweden  and  to  the  Netherlandsi 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saving,  that  if  we  had  not  ministers  of  the 
first  grade  there,  and  if  the  legislature  were  asked,  prior  to  sending 
them,  whether  it  would  consent  to  pay  ministers  of  that  grade,  1 
would  not,  and  I  believe  Congress  would  not,  consent  to  pay  them. 

K  it  be  urged  that,  by  avowing  our  willingness,  in  a  legislative  act^ 
to  pay  a  minister  not  yet  sent,  and  whom  the  President  may  think  it 
improper  to  send  abroad,  we  operate  upon  the  President  by  all  the 
force  of  our  opinion ;  it  may  be  retorted  that  when  we  are  called 
vpon  to  pay  any  minister,  sent  under  similar  circumstances,  we  are 
operated  upon  by  all  the  force  of  the  President's  opinion.  The  true 
theory  of  our  government  at  least  supposes  that  each  of  the  two  de» 
paitments,  acting  on  its  proper  constitutional  responsibility,  will  de- 
cide according  to  its  best  judgment,  under  all  the  circumstances  of 
Af>  case.  If  we  make  the  previous  appropriation,  we  act  upon  ou» 
eowtitnUonal  responsibility,  and  the  President  aflerwards  will  pro* 
ceed  upon  his.  And  so  if  he  makes  the  previous  appointment.  We 
have  the  right,  after  a  minister  is  sent  abroad,  and  we  are  called  upoa 
to  pay  him,  and  we  oii|^t  to  deliberaie  upcm  the  propriety  of  his  mm 
skm— we  may  and  ought  to  grant  or  withhold  hia  sahury.    If  this 
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power  of  deliberation  is  conceded  subsequently  to  the  depatttion  of  tta 
minister,  it  must  exist  prior  to  that  deputation.  Whenever  we  de- 
liberate, we  deliberate  under  our  constitutional  responsibility 
the  amendment  I  propose,  and  it  will  be  passed  under  that 
bility.  Then  the  President,  when  he  deliberates  on  the  propriety  of 
the  miision,  will  act  under  his  constitutional  responsibility, 
branch  of  government,  moving  in  its  proper  sphere,  will  act 
much  freedom  from  the  influence  of  the  other  as  is  practically  il- 
tainable. 

There  is  great  reason,  from  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Amerien 
government,  for  a  perfect  understanding  between  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches,  in  relation  to  the  acknowledgment  of  a  new 
power.  Everywhere  else  the  power  of  declaring  war  resides  with 
the  executive.  Here  it  is  deposited  with  the  legislature.  If,  con- 
trary to  my  opinion,  there  be  even  a  risk  that  the  acknowledgment 
of  a  new  state  may  lead  to  war,  it  is  advisable  that  the  step  shonU 
not  be  taken  without  a  previous  knowledge  of  the  will  of  the  wn^ 
making  branch.  I  am  disposed  to  give  to  the  President  all  the  confi- 
dence which  he  must  derive  from  the  unequivocal  expression  of  our 
will.  This  expression  I  know  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  an  ab- 
stract resolution,  declaratory  of  that  will ;  but  I  prefer  at  this  time 
proposing  an  act  of  practical  legislation.  And  if  I  have  been  so  fof^ 
tunate  as  to  communicate  to  the  committee,  in  any  thing  like  thnt 
degree  of  strength  in  which  I  entertain  them,  the  convictions  that  the 
cause  of  the  patriots  is  just — ^that  the  character  of  the  war,  as  waged 
by  Spain,  should  induce  us  to  wish  them  success  ;  that  we  hare  a 
great  interest  in  that  success ;  that  this  interest,  as  well  as  our  neo- 
tral  attitude,  require  us  to  acknowledge  any  established  government 
in  Spanish  America  ;  that  the  United  Provinces  of  the  River  Plate 
is  such  a  government ;  that  we  may  safely  acknowledge  its  indepen- 
dence, without  danger  of  war  from  Spain,  from  the  allies,  or  from 
England ;  and  that,  without  unconstitutional  interference  with  Ae 
executive  power,  with  peculiar  htness,  we  may  express,  in  an  act  of 
appropriation,  our  sentiments,  leaving  him  to  the  exercise  of  a  jnsi 
and  responsible  discretion^ — I  hope  the  committee  will  adopt  the 
proposition  which  I  have  now  the  honor  of  presenting  to  them,  after 
a  respectful  tender  of  my  acknowledgments  for  their  attention  and 
kindness,  during,  I  fear,  the  tedious  period  I  have  been  so  unprofitn* 
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hly  trespaaBiag  apon  their  patience.     I  offer  the  following  amendment 
to&ebUl: 


M  ' 


For  one  yev's  salarf ,  and  an  outfit  to  a  minister  to  the  United  Provinces  of  the 
Rio  de  U  Flntm,  the  salary  to  commence,  and  the  outfit  to  be  paid,  whenever  the 
Pnadent  shall  deem  it  expedient  to  send  a  minister  to  the  said  united  Proviaeei,  a 
not  sioeeding  eighteen  thousand  dollars." 


39 


'  ,1 


ON  THE  SEMINOLE  WAR. 


Ik  the  House  of  Representatives,  January  8,  1819. 


{In  the  year  1814,  General  Jackson,  then  in  command  of  the  South 
Military  District  of  the  United  States,  then  expecting  an  invasion  from  a  rminiih 
ble  British  force,  was  aroused  by  the  arrival  of  a  small  British  force  at  Pezmooli, 
which  was  received  as  friends  and  allies  by  the  Spanish  commander  of  that  pott, 
and  the  British  commander  thence  issued  a  Proclamation  threatening  hostile  mofe- 
ments  against  our  government,  and  inviting  the  Louisianians  to  rally  around  tbe 
British  standard.  It  was  also  a  subject  of  complaint  on  our  part,  that  the  Greek  aad 
Seminole  Indians  engaged  in  ferocious  hostilities  against  us  were  sheltered,  if  not 
protected  in  Florida,  and  that  its  authorities  lacked  the  power,  if  not  the  will  to 
restrain  them.  Impelled  by  these  provocations.  General  Jackson,  without  authority 
from  our  government,  marched  his  army  mto  Florida,  then  the  posBesnon  of  a 
nation  at  peace  with  us,  took  Pensacola,  hung  two  Indian  traders,  and  committed 
many  acts  of  great  temerity  and  harshness,  not  to  say  cruelty.  These  high-handed 
proceedings  came  under  review  in  Congress  in  1819,  upon  resolutions  of  cenwue  on 
General  Jackson  for  exceeding  his  authority  and  for  tyranny,  when  Mr.  Ci^t  ad- 
dresKd  the  House  as  follows:] 

Mr.  Chairman  : — In  rising  to  address  you,  sir,  on  the  yeiy  inter- 
etting  subject  which  now  engages  the  attention  of  Congress,  I  mufl 
be  allowed  to  say,  that  all  inferences  drawn  from  the  course  which  ilP 
will  be  my  painful  duty  to  take  in  this  discussion,  of  unfriendlisea 
either  to  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  country,  or  to  the  illustrious  mDi- 
taiy  chieftain  whose  operations  are  under  investigation,  will  be 
wholly  unfounded.  Towards  that  distinguished  captain,  who  abed 
so  much  glory  on  our  country,  whose  renown  constitutes  so  great  a 
portion  of  its  moral  property,  I  never  had,  I  never  can  have  any  othe^ 
feelings  th^n  those  of  the  most  profound  respect,  and  of  the  utmost 
kindness.  With  him  my  acquaintance  is  very  limited^  but,  so  fitt  as 
it  has  extended,  it  has  been  of  the  most  amicable  kind.  I  know  the 
motives  which  have  been,  and  which  will  again  be  attributed  to  me, 
in  regard  to  the  other  exalted  personage  alluded  to.    They  have  been 
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awl  will  be  imfoiinded.  I  have  no  interest,  other  than  that  of  seeing 
die  concerns  of  my  country  well  and  happily  administered.  It  is  in 
finitely  vaoie  gratifying  to  behold  the  prosperity  of  my  country  ad  vane 
ing  by  the  wisdom  of  the  measures  adopted  to  promote  it,  than  it 
would  be  to  expose  the  errors  which  may  be  committed,  if  there  be 
any,  in  the  conduct  of  its  afiairs.  Little  as  has  been  my  experience 
in  public  life,  it  has  been  sufficient  to  teach  me  that  the  most  humble 
station  is  surrounded  by  difficulties  and  embarrassments.  Rather 
than  throw  obstructions  in  the  way  of  the  President,  I  would  precede 
him,  and  pick  out  those,  if  I  could,  which  might  jostle  him  in  his 
progress — I  would  sympathize  with  him  in  his  embarrassments,  and 
commiserate  with  him  in  his  misfortunes.  It  is  true,  that  it  has  been 
my  mortification  to  differ  from  that  gentleman  on  several  occasions. 
I  may  be  again  reluctantly  compelled  to  differ  from  him ;  but  I  will 
with  the  utmost  sincerity  assure  the  committee  that  I  have  formed  no 
resohition,come  under  no  engagements,  and  that  I  never  will  form  any 
wwlntion^  or  contract  any  engagements,  for  systematic  opposition  to 
In  administration,  or  to  that  of  any  other  chief  magistrate. 

I  beg  leave  further  to  premise,  that  the  subject  under  consideration 
pnaents  two  distinct  aspects,  susceptible,  in  my  judgment,  of  the 
most  dear  and  precise  discrimination.  The  one  I  will  call  its  foreign, 
the  other  its  domestic  aspect.  In  regard  to  the  first,  I  will  say,  that 
I  sfipiove  entirely  of  the  conduct  of  our  government,  and  that  Spain 
has  no  cause  of  complaint.  Having  violated  an  important  stipula^ 
tkm  of  the  treaty  of  1795,  that  power  has  justly  subjected  herself  to 
all  the  consequences  which  ensued  upon  the  entry  into  her  dominions, 
and  it  belongs  not  to  her  to  complain  of  those  measures  which  re- 
sulted from  her  breach  of  contract ;  still  less  has  she  a  right  to  ex- 
amine into  the  considerations  connected  with  the  domestic  aspect  of 
the  subject. 

What  are  the  propositions  before  the  committee  ?  The  first  in 
order  is  that  reported  by  the  military  committee,  which  asserts  the 
disapprobation  of  this  House,  of  the  proceedings  in  the  trial  and  exe- 
cution of  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister.  The  second,  being  the  first-con- 
tttned  in  the  proposed  amendment,  is  the  consequence  of  that  disap- 
probation, and  contemplates  the  passage  of  a  law  to  prohibit  the  exe- 
cutioa  hereafter  of  any  captive,  taken  by  the  army,  without  the 
af^jmbatifm  of  the  President.    The  third  proposition  is,  that  this 
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House  disapproves  of  the  forcible  seizure  of  the  Spanish  posts,  ss 
contrary  to  orders,  and  in  violation  of  the  constitution.  The  fourth 
proposition,  as  the  result  of  the  last,  is,  that  a  law  shall  pass  to  pro- 
hibit the  march  of  the  army  of  the  United  States,  or  any  corps  of  h, 
into  any  foreign  territory,  without  the  previous  authorization  of  Ckm^ 
gress,  except  it  be  in  firesh  pursuit  of  a  defeated  enemy.  The  fint 
and  third  are  general  propositions,  declaring  the  sense  of  the  House 
in  regard  to  the  evils  pointed  out ;  and  the  second  and  fourth  propose 
the  legislative  remedies  against  the  recurrence  of  those  evils. 

It  will  be  at  once  perceived,  by  this  simple  statement  of  the  propo-> 
sitions,  that  no  other  censure  is  proposed  against  Greneral  Jackson 
himself,  than  what  is  merely  consequential.     His  name  even  does 
not  appear  in  any  one  of  the  resolutions.    The  legislature  of  the  coon- 
try,  in  reviewing  the  state  of  the  Union,  and  considering  the  events 
which  have  transpired  since  its  last  meeting,  finds  that  particular  oo» 
currences,  of  the  greatest  moment,  in  many  respects,  have  taken  plsoe 
near  our  southern  border.     I  will  add,  that  the  House  has  not  songlity 
by  any  officious  interference  with  the  duties  of  the  executive,  to  gain 
jurisdiction  over  this  matter.     The  President,  in  his  message  at  the 
opening  of  the  session,  commimicated  the  very  information  on  whidi 
it  was  proposed  to  act.     I  would  ask,  for  what  purpose  ?    That  we 
should  fold  our  arms  and  yield  a  tacit  acquiescence,  even  if  we  sap- 
posed  that  information  disclosed  alarming  events,  not  merely  as  it 
regards  the  peace  of  the  country,  but  in  respect  to  its  constitution  end 
character  ?    Impossible.     In  communicating  these  papers,  and  vol- 
untarily calling  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  subject,  the  President 
must  himself  have  intended  that  we  should  apply  any  remedy  that 
we  might  be  able  to  devise.    Having  the  subject  thus  regularly  and 
fairly  before  us,  and  proposing  merely  to  collect  the  sense  of  the 
House  upon  certain  important  transactions  which  it  discloses,  with 
the  view  to  the  passage  of  such  laws  as  may  be  demanded  by  the 
public  interest,  I  repeat,  that  there  is  no  censure  any  where,  except 
such  as  is  strictly  consequential  upon  our  legislative  action.     The 
supposition  of  every  new  law,  having  for  its  object  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  evil,  is,  that  something  has  happened  which  ought  not 
to  have  taken  place,  and  no  other  than  this  indirect  sort  of  censure 
will  flow  fiom  the  resolutions  before  the  committee. 

Having  tiius  given  my  view  of  the  nature  and  character  of  the 
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prqpositioDS  under  consideration,  I  am  far  from  intimating  that  it  in 
BOit  my  purpoee  to  go  into  a  full,  a  free,  and  a  thorough  investigation 
of  the  fiicta,  and  of  the  principles  of  law,  public,  municipal,  and  con- 
fdtatkMial,  inyolved  in  them.  And,  whilst  I  trust  I  shall  speak  with 
the  decorum  due  to  the  distinguished  officers  of  the  goyemment 
wkote  proceedings  are  to  be  examined,  I  shall  exercise  the  indepen- 
denee  which  belongs  to  me  as  a  representative  of  the  people,  in  freely 
and  folly  submitting  my  sentiments. 

In  noticing  the  painful  incidents  of  this  war,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
iiii[iiire  into  its  origin.  I  fear  that  it  will  be  found  to  be  the  famous 
treaty  of  Fort  Jackson,  concluded'in  August,  1814 ;  and  I  must  ask 
the  indulgence  of  the  Chairman  while  I  read  certain  parts  of  that 
treaty. 

Iflowu  an  naproiroked,  inhnmam  and  languinary  war»  waged  by  the  hostile 
Ciedn  asminat  the  United  States,  hatn  been  repelled,  proiiccutcd,  ana  detennined. 
mueffliUY  on  the  nart  of  the  mid  States,  in  conformity  with  principles  of  national 
jwliea  ana  hooorabk  warfare :  and  ithire<u  consideration  is  due  to  the  rectttuda 
of  proceedings  dictated  by  instructions  relating  to  the  re-establishing  of  peace:  be 
it  remembered,  that,  prior  to  the  conquest  of  that  part  of  the  Creek  nation  hostile  to 
the  United  States,  nuinbericss  aggressions  had  been  committed  against  the  peace, 
the  prmyrty,  and  the  lives  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  those  of  the  Creek 
Nation  in  amity  with  her,  at  the  mouth  of  Duck  river,  Fort  Mimms,  and  elsewheze, 
eontiary  to  national  faith,  and  the  regard  due  to  an  article  of  the  treaty  conclndea 
it  New  York,  in  the  year  1790,  between  the  two  nations :  that  the  United  Statea. 
previous  to  the  perpetration  of  such  outrages,  did,  in  order  to  ensure  future  amity  and 
eoneowl  between  the  Creek  Nation  and  the  said  States,  in  conformity  with  the  stip- 
olatiom  of  former  treaties,  fulfil,  with  punctuality  and  good  faith,  her  engagement* 
to  the  said  Nation :  that  more  than  two-thirds  ot  the  whole  number  of  Chiefs  and 
Wanion  of  the  Creek  Nation,  disregarding  the  genuine  spirit  of  existing  treaties, 
■nffeicd  themselves  to  be  instigated  to  violationsof  their  national  honor,  and  the  re- 
flpeet  dne  to  a  part  of  their  own  nation,  faithful  to  the  United  States,  and  the  pria- 
apke  <k  humanity,  by  impostors,  denominating  themselvf^s  Prophets,  and  by  the 
do^ieity  and  misrepesrentations  of  foreign  emissaries,  whose  governments  are  at 
war,  open  ornndeiatood,  with  the  United  States. 

Article  2. — ^Tlie  United  States  will  guaranty  to  the  Creek  Nation  the  integrity  of 
ill  their  tenitory  eastwardly  and  northwardly  of  the  said  line,  (described  in  the  finS 
Axticle,)  to  be  ran  and  described  as  mentioned  in  the  first  Article 

Aiti^  8. — The  United  States  demand  that  the  Creek  Nation  abandon  all  coramv 
aicatioD,  and  cease  to  hold  intercourae  with  any  British  post,  garrison,  or  town ; 
lad  that  they  shall  not  admit  among  them  any  agent  or  trader,  who  shall  not  de- 
rive authority  to  hold  commercial  or  other  intercourse  with  them,  by  license  from 
(he  Pmident  or  other  authorized  agent  of  the  United  States. 

Article  4. — The  United  States  demand  an  acknowledgment  of  the  right  to  ostab- 
fiih  military  posts  and  trading  hoinK's,  and  to  open  roads  within  the  territory  guar- 
•tfied  to  tlfte  Creek  Nation  by  the  second  Article,  and  a  right  to  the  free  navigation 
of  aU  its  waters. 

Aitide  ff. — The  United  States  demand  that  a  sorrender  be  immediately  made,  of 
all  the  petens  and  property  taken  from  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  the  frieqdy 
part  Oldie  Creek  Nanon,  the  Cherokee,  Chickaiaw,  and  Choctaw  Natioiia,  te  the 
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reflpective  owners ;  and  the  United  States  will  cause  to  be  immediately  restorad  to 
the  formerly  hostile  Creeks  all  the  property  taken  from  them  since  their  sabmianoD. 
either  by  tlie  United  States,  or  by  any  Indian  Nations  in  amity  with  the  UnitM 
States,  together  with  all  the  prisoners  taken  from  them  during  the  war. 

Article  6.— ^The  United  States  demand  the  caption  and  sanender  of  all  the  1 
phtit  and  instigators  of  the  war.  whether  foreigners  or  natives,  who  have  not  ■ 
mitted  to  the  anns  of  the  Unitea  States,  and  become  parties  to  these  articles  of 
pitulation,  if  ever  they  shall  be  found  within  the  temtory  guarantied  to  the  Creek 
Xation  by  the  second  Article. 

Article  7.— The  Creek  Nation  beififf  redticed  to  extreme  VMtU,  and  not  at  present 
having  the  means  of  subsistence,  the  United  States,  from  motives  of  humanity,  will 
continue  to  furnish  gratuitously  the  necessaries  of  life,  until  the  crops  of  com  can 
be  considered  conipetent  to  yield  the  Nation  a  supply,  and  will  establish  trufiog 
houses  in  the  Nation,  at  the  discretion  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  at 
such  places  as  he  shall  direct,  to  enable  the  Nation,  by  industry  and  economy,  to 
procure  clothing. 

I  have  never  perused  this  instrument  until  within  a  few  days  past, 
and  I  have  read  it  with  the  deepest  mortification  and  regret.  A  more 
dictatorial  spirit  1  have  never  seen  displayed  in  any  instrument.  I 
would  challenge  an  examination  of  all  the  records  of  diplomacy,  not 
excepting  even  those  in  the  most  haughty  period  of  imperial  Rome, 
when  she  was  carrying  her  arms  into  the  barbarian  nations  that  sur- 
rounded her,  and  I  do  not  believe  a  solitary  instance  can  be  found  of 
such  an  inexorable  spirit  of  domination  pervading  a  compact  purport- 
ing to  be  a  treaty  of  peace.  It  consists  of  the  most  severe  and  humil- 
iating demands — of  the  surrender  of  a  large  territory — of  the  piiYi- 
lege  of  making  roads  through  the  remnant  which  was  retained-— of 
the  right  of  establishing  trading  houses — of  the  obligation  of  delhreiiiig 
into  our  hands  their  prophets.  And  all  tliis  of  a  wretched  peqple  re- 
duced to  the  last  extremity  of  distress,  whose  miserable  ezistenee 
we  have  to  preserve  by  a  voluntary  stipulation  to  furnish  them  with 
bread !  When  did  the  all-conquering  and  desolating  Rome  ever  fiul  to 
respect  the  altars  and  the  gods  of  those  whom  she  subjugated  ?  Let 
me  not  be  told  that  these  prophets  were  impostors,  who  di  ceived  the 
Indians.  They  were  /i^r  prophets — the  Indians  believed  and  venerated 
them  and  it  is  not  for  us  to  dictate  a  religious  belief  to  them.  It  does 
not  belong  to  the  holy  character  of  the  religion  which  we  process,  to  car- 
ry its  precepts,  by  the  force  of  the  bayonet,  into  the  bosoms  of  other 
people.  Mild  and  gentle  persuasion  was  the  great  instrument  em- 
ployed by  the  meek  Founder  of  our  religion.  We  leave  to  the  hu- 
mane and  benevolent  efforts  of  the  reverend  professors  of  Christianity 
to  convert  from  barbarism  those  unhappy  nations  yet  immersed  in  its 
gloom.    But,  sir,  spare  them  their  prophets !  spare  their  delosioiis . 
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ipare  their  pRrjndices  ud  iuperstitioiis !  spare  them  ev^D  their  reli* 
gkm,  fuch  9B  it  is,  from  open  and  cruel  violence.     When,  sir,  was 
that  treaty  concluded?    On  the  veij  day,  after  the  protocol  wis 
agned,  of  the  fiist  conference  between  the  American  and  British  com- 
missioiien,  treating  of  peace,  at  Ghent.     In  the  course  of  that  nego- 
tiatioo,  pietensions  so  enormous  were  set  up  by  the  other  party,  thai, 
when  they  were  promulgated  in  this  country,  there  was  one  general 
burst  of  indignation  throughout  the  continent.     Faction  itsdf  was 
silenced,  and  the  firm  and  unanimous  determination  of  all  parties 
was,  to  fight  until  the  last  man  fell  in  the  ditch,  rather  than  submit 
to  such  ignominious  terms.     What  a  contrast  is  exhibited  between 
the  contemporaneous  scenes  of  Ghent  and  of  Fort  Jackson  !  what  a 
.  powerful  voucher  would  the  British  commissioners  have  been  fur- 
nished with,  if  they  could  have  got  hold  of  that  treat}' !    The  United 
Slates  demandj  the  United  States  demandj  is  repeated  five  or  six 
times.     And  what  did  the  preamble  itself  disclose  ?    That  two*thirds 
of  tfae  Creek  Nation  had  been  hostile,  and  one-third  only  firiendly  to 
OS.    Now  I  have  heard,  (I  cannot  vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  state- 
ment,) that  not  one  hostile  chief  signed  the  treaty.     I  have  also  heard 
that  perhaps  one  or  two  of  them  did.     If  the  treaty  were  really  made 
by  a  minority  of  the  Nation,  it  was  not  obligatory  upon  the  whole 
Nation.     It  was  void,  considered  in  the  light  of  a  national  compact. 
And,  if  void,  the  Indians  were  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  provision 
of  the  ninth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  by  which  we  bound  our- 
selves to  make  peace  with  any  tribes  with  whom  we  might  be  at  war 
on  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  and  to  restore  to  them  their  lands,  as 
they  held  them  in  1811.     I  do  not  know  how  the  honorable  Senate, 
that  body  fer  which  I  hold  so  high  a  respect,  could  have  given  their 
unction  to  the  treaty  of  Fort  Jackson,  so  utterly  irreconcilable  as  it 
ji  with  those  noble  principles  of  generosity  and  magnanimity  which  I 
hope  to  see  my  country  always  exhibit,  and  particularly  toward  the 
BuseraUe  remnant  of  the  Aborigines.     It  would  have  comported  bet- 
ter with  those  principles,  to  have  imitated  the  benevolent  policy  of 
the  founder  of  Pennsylvania,  and  to  have  given  to  the  Creeks,  con- 
quered as  they  were,  even  if  they  had  made  an  unjust  war  upon  us, 
the  trifling  consideration,  to  them  an  adequate  compensation,  which 
he  paid  for  their  lands.     That  treaty,  I  fear,  has  been  the  main  cause 
of  the  recent  war.     And,  if  it  has  been,  it  only  adds  another  melan- 
choly proof  to  those  with  which  history  already  abounds,  that  haid 
and  anooBScionable  terns,  eictorted  by  the  power  <tf  the  sword  ind 
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the  right  of  conquest,  serve  but  to  whet  and  stimulate  reTebfpj  and 
to  give  old  hostilities,  smothered,  not  extinguished,  by  the  [Hetended 
jteace,  greater  exasperation  and  more  ferocity.  A  truce,  thus  palck- 
ed  up  with  an  unfortunate  people,  without  the  means  of  existenee, 
without  bread,  is  no  real  peace.  The  instant  there  is  the  sli^itoat 
fM'ospect  of  relief  from  such  harsh  and  severe  conditions,  the  oon- 
quered  party  will  fly  to  arms,  and  spend  the  last  drop  of  blood  rather 
than  live  in  such  degraded  bondage.  Even  if  you  again  reduce  him 
to  submission,  the  expenses  incurred  by  this  second  war,  to  say  Dotk- 
ing  of  the  human  lives  that  are  sacrificed,  will  be  greater  than  what 
it  would  have  cost  you  to  grant  him  liberal  conditions  in  the  first  in- 
stance. This  treaty,  I  repeat  it,  was,  I  apprehend,  the  cause  of  the 
war.  It  led  to  those  excesses  on  our  southern  borders  whidi  began 
it.  Who  first  commenced  them,  it  is  perhaps  difficult  to  ascotaui. 
There  was,  however,  a  paper  on  this  subject,  communicated  at  the 
last  session  by  the  President,  that  told,  in  language  pathetic  and  feel- 
ing, an  artless  tale — a  paper  that  carried  such  internal  evidence,  at 
least,  of  the  belief  of  the  authors  of  it  that  they  were  writing  the 
truth,  that  I  will  ask  the  favor  (^  the  committee  to  allow  me  to 
read  it. 

To  tkt  Commanding  Q^ctr  at  Fort  Hiawkint  * 

DCAB  SlE, 

Since  the  last  war,  aAer  you  sent  word  that  we  mnat  quit  the  war.  we,  the  red 
people,  have  come  over  on  this  side.    The  white  people  have  cturwi  on  tki  twipm^ 


vit't  cattle  fjff.    AAer  the  war,  I  sent  to  all  my  people  to  let  the  white  people  alone, 
and  stay  on  this  side  of  the  river ;  and  they  did  so :  but  the  white  peoj^e  afiS  00*- 
tmued  to  carry  off"  their  cattle.    Bernard's  son  was  here,  and  I  inquired  os  him  what 
was  to  be  done — and  he  said  we  must  go  to  the  head  man  of  the  white  people  aad 
comjlain,    I  did  so,  and  there  was  no  head  white  man.  and  ihert  toot  no  mo  M  lUt 
caae.    The  whites  first  began,  and  there  is  nothing  said  about  that :  but  greet  com- 
plaint about  u^utt  the  Indian*  do.    This  is  now  three  years  since  tne  white  peepia 
killed  three  Indians— since  that  time  they  have  killed  thru  other  Jndiant^  and  taken 
their  horses,  and  what  they  had :  and  this  sunmier  they  killed  three  more  ;  and  voy 
lately  they  killed  one  more.    We  sent  word  to  the  white  people  that  these  maidf 
were  done,  and  the  answer  was,  that  they  were  people  that  were  oudawe^  and  we 
ought  to  go  and  kill  them.    The  white  people  killed  our  people  first;  the  Indiam 
then  took  satisfaction.    There  are  yet  three  men  that  the  red  people  have  never  ta> 
ken  satisfaction  for.    You  have  wrote  that  there  were  houses  numt :  but  we  know 
of  no  such  thing  being  done :  the  truth  in  such  cases  ought  to  be  told,  bat  this  i^ 
peare  otherwise.    On  that  side  of  the  river,  the  white  people  have  killed  five  Indiani ; 
tmt  there  is  nothing  said  about  that ;  and  all  that  the  Indians  have  done  b  hroaiM 
up.    JM  the  mitchtef  the  ichite  people  have  done,  ought  to  be  told  to  their  head  mam. 
When  there  is  any  thing  done,  you  write  to  us :  but  never  write  to  your  head  maa 
what  the  white  people  do.     When  the  red  peo|ue  send  talks,  or  write,  they  ahrap 
send  the  truth.    You  have  eent  to  us  for  your  horses,  and  we  sent  all  that  we  eoeild 
find ;  but  there  were  some  dead.    It  appears  that  all  the  mischief  is  laid  oa  this 
town  I  but  all  the  mischief  that  has  been  done  by  this  town  is  two  horses ;  one  of 
them  IS  dead,  and  the  other  was  sent  back.    The  cattle  that  we  are  accused  of  li- 
king were  cattle  that  the  tehite  people  took  from  nt.    Our  young  men  went  and  braaght 
itmaa  buck,  with  the  eame  aims  and  mndi.    There  were  some  of  oar  joonf  ami 
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«C  Inmuaffy  and  tbey  were  killed ;  otheiB  went  to  take  aetiifaction,  and  the  kettla 
of  one  of  the  men  that  was  killed  was  fonnd  in  the  house  where  the  woman  and  two 
eUkfaen  won  killed ;  and  they  mippoaed  it  had  been  her  hoaband  who  hadkittad 
the  Indiana,  and  took  their  satisfaction  there.  We  are  accused  of  killing  the  Ame- 
rieans,  and  so  on ;  hot  since  the  word  was  sent  to  ns  that  peace  was  made,  we  stay 
steady  at  hone,  amd  mtddU  with  no  permm.  You  have  sent  to  us  respecting  the 
black  people  on  the  Suwany  river ;  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  them.  They  were 
pat  then  by  the  English,  and  to  them  yon  ought  to  apply  for  any  thing  about  them 
We  do  not  wish  our  country  desolated  by  an  army  passing  through  it,  for  the  con- 
cern of  other  people.  Tlie  Indians  have  riaves  there  also ;  a  great  many  of  them. 
When  we  have  an  opportunity  we  shall  apply  to  the  English  for  them,  bat  we  can- 
not get  them  now. 

Thia  is  what  we  have  to  say  at  present. 

Sir,  I  conclude  by  anbscribing  myself. 

Tour  humble  servant,  dec. 
flepiember,  the  11th  day,  1817. 

N.  B.^T1iera  are  ten  towna  have  read  this  letter,  and  this  ia  the  answer. 

A  frac  topf  eflkt  crigimU.  Wm.  Bell,  Aid-de-camp. 

• 
1  ihoiild  be  very  unwilling  to  aasert,  in  regard  to  this  war,  thai  the 
findt  was  on  our  side ;  I  fear  it  was.  I  have  heard  that  a  very  re- 
^Kctable  gentleman,  now  no  more,  who  once  filled  the  executive 
chair  of  Greorgia,  and  who,  having  been  agent  of  Indian  affairs  in  that 
quarter,  had  the  best  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  origin  of  this  war, 
ddiberately  pronounced  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  Indians  were  not  in 
finilt  I  am  far  from  attributing  to  General  Jackson  any  other  than 
the  very  slight  degree  of  blame  that  attaches  to  him  as  the  negotiator  of 
die  treaty  df  Fort  Jackson,  and  will  be  shared  by  those  who  subse- 
quently ratified  and  sanctioned  that  treaty.  But  if  there  be  even  a 
doubt  as  to  the  origm  of  the  war,  whether  we  were  censurable  or  the 
IndiaiiB,  that  doubt  will  serve  to  increase  our  regret  at  any  distressing 
incideiifa  which  may  have  occurred,  and  to  mitigate,  in  some  degree,  the 
crimes  which  we  impute  to  the  other  side.  1  know  that  when  Gen- 
cial  JaekaoD  was  summoned  to  the  field,  it  was  too  late  to  hesitate — 
ihe  filial  blow  had  been  struck,  in  the  destruction  of  Fowl-town,  and 
tbe  dreadful  massacre  of  Lieutenant  Scott  and  his  detachment ;  and 
the  only  duty  which  remained  to  him,  was  to  terminate  this  unhappy 

COORSl* 

The  first  circumstance  which,  in  the  course  of  his  performing  that 

duly,  fixed  our  attention,  has  filled  me  with  regret.     It  was  the  exe- 

cotiaii  of  the  Indian  diiefs.     How,  I  ask,  did  they  come  into  our 

?     Was  it  in  the  course  of  fitir,  and  open,  and  honorable 

K  bat  by  meaos  of  deception — ^by  hoisting  foreign  colors  on 

40 
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the  staff  from  which  the  stars  and  stripes  should  alone  have 
Thus  insnared^  the  Indians  were  taken  on  shore,  and  without 
mony,  and  without  delay,  were  hung.  Hang  an  Indian  !  We^  sir, 
who  are  civilized,  and  can  comprehend  and  feel  the  effect  of  monl 
causes  and  considerations,  attach  ignominy  to  that  mode  of  death. 
And  the  gallant,  and  refined,  and  high-minded  man,  seeks  hy  all  pos- 
sible means  to  avoid  it.  But  what  cares  an  Indian  whether  you  hng 
or  shoot  him  ?  The  moment  he  is  captured,  he  is  considered  by  his 
tribe  as  disgraced,  if  not  lost.  They,  too,  are  indifferent  about  the 
manner  in  which  he  is  despatched.  Bat  I  regard  the  occurrenoe 
with  grief  for  other  and  higher  considerations.  It  was  the  first  in- 
stance that  I  know  of,  in  the  annals  of  our  country,  in  which  retsiuh 
tion,  by  executing  Indian  captives,  has  ever  been  deliberately  practised. 
There  may  have  been  exceptions,  but  if  there  are,  they  met  with  con- 
temporaneous condemnation,  and  have  been  reprehended  by  ih%  jost 
pen  of  impartial  history.  The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  m^ 
tall  me,  if  he  chooses,  what  he  pleases  about  the  tomahawk  and  scalp- 
ing knife — about  Indian  enormities,  and  foreign  miscreants  and  in* 
cendiaries.  I,  too,  hate  them  ;  from  my  very  soul  I  abommate  them. 
/  But  I  love  my  country,  and  its  constitution  ;  I  love  liberty  and  salety, 
and  fear  military  despotism  more,  even,  than  I  hate  these  monsteis. 
The  gentleman,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  alluded  to  the  State 
from  which  I  have  the  honor  to  come.  Little,  sir,  does  he  know  of 
ihe  high  and  magnanimous  sentiments  of  the  people  of  that  State,  if 
he  supposes  they  will  approve  of  the  transaction  to  which  he  referred. 
Brave  and  generous,  humanity  and  clemency  towards  a  fallen  fibe  con* 
stitut?  one  of  their  noblest  characteristics.  Amidst  all  the  stmgj^ 
for  that  fair  land  between  the  natives  and  the  present  inhabitants,  I 
defy  the  gentleman  to  point  out  one  instance  in  which  a  Kentockisa 
has  stained  h«^  hand  by — ^nothing  but  my  high  sense  of  the  distOK 
guished  services  and  exalted  merits  of  General  Jackson  prevents  way 
using  a  different  term— the  execution  of  an  unarmed  and  prostrate  cap- 
tive. Yes,  there  is  one  solitary  exception,  in  which  a  man,  enraged  al 
beholding  an  Indian  prisoner,  who  had  been  celebrated  for  his  enormities, 
and  who  had  destroyed  some  of  his  kindred,  plunged  hb  sword  into  his 
bosom.  The  wicked  deed  was  considered  as  an  abominable  outrage 
when  it  occurred,  and  the  name  of  the  man  has  been  handed  downte 
the  execration  of  posterity.  I  deny  your  right  thus  to  retaliate  oa 
the  aboriginal  proprietors  of  the  country ;  and  unless  I  am  utterly 
deceived,  it  may  be  shown  that  it  does  not  exist.    But  before  I  aA- 
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tempt  Husy  allow  me  to  make  the  gentleman  from  Maauchuaetts  a 
little  better  acquainted  with  those  people,  to  whose  feelings  and  sym* 
pathiea  he  has  appealed  through  their  representative.  During  the 
late  war  with  Great  Britain,  Colonel  Campbell,  under  the  commani 
of  my  bonocable  friend  from  Ohio,  (General  Harrison,)  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  a  detachment  consisting  chiefly,  I  believe,  of  Kentucky 
volunteers,  in  order  to  destroy  the  Mississinaway  towns.  They  pro- 
ceeded and  performed  the  duty,  and  took  some  prisoners.  And  here 
is  the  evidence  of  the  manner  in  which  they  treated  them. 

**  Bat  the  character  of  thianllant  detaehineat,  exhibiting,  as  it  did^  peraeferanoe, 
(bcntode.  and  bravery,  woala,  however,  be  incomplete,  if.  in  the  mubt  of  victory, 
tfiey  haa  foiKotten  the  feelings  of  humanity.  It  is  with  the  sincerest  pleasure  that 
Iha  general  &m  heudf  that  the  moBt  punctual  obedience  was  paid  to  hii  ordeia,  in 
aoConly  aaving  all  the  women  and  children,  but  in  iparing  all  the  warrion%pho  cetutd 
fSfMoT  ;  and  that  even  when  vigorously  attacked  by  the  enemy,  the  claims  of  mercy 
arevailed  over  every  senae  of  their  own  danger,  and  this  heroic  band  retptcttd  the 
MM  if  their  prvonert.  Let  an  account  of  murdered  innocence  be  opened  in  the 
roeoraaof  heaven  against  our  enemies  alone.  The  American  soldier  will  follow  tho 
eiampie  of  hia  government,  and  the  sword  of  the  one  will  not  be  raided  against  the 
fiden  and  the  he!ple«,  nor  the  gold  of  the  other  be  paid  for  scalps  of  a  maasacied 
enemy." 

I  hope,  sir,  the  honorable  gentleman  will  now  be  able  better  to  ap- 
preciate the  character  and  conduct  of  my  gallant  countrymen  than  he 
appears  hitherto  to  have  done. 

Bat,  air,  I  have  said  that  you  have  no  right  to  practise,  under  color 
of  retaliatioQ,  enormities  on  the  Indians.  I  will  advance  in  support 
of  this  position,  as  applicable  to  the  origin  of  all  law,  the  principle, 
that  whatever  has  been  the  custom,  from  the  commencement  of  a 
subject,  whatever  has  been  the  uniform  usage  co-eval  and  co-exist- 
ent with  the  subject  to  which  it  relates,  becomes  its  fixed  law.  Such 
is  the  foundation  of  all  common  law  ;  and  such,  I  believe,  is  the  prin- 
ces! fiHiodation  of  all  public  or  international  law.  If,  then,  it  can  be 
shown  that  from  the  first  settlement  of  the  colonies,  on  this  pail  of 
the  American  continent,  to  the  present  time,  we  have  constantly  ab- 
stained from  retaliating  upon  the  Indians  the  excesses  practised  by 
them  towards  us,  we  are  morally  bound  by  this  invariable  usage,  and 
cannot  lawfully  change  it  without  the  most  cogent  reasons  So  far 
as  my  knowledge  extends,  from  the  first  settlement  at  Plymouth  or 
at  Jamestown,  it  has  not  been  our  practice  to  destroy  Indian  captives, 
combatants  or  non-combatants.  I  know  of  but  one  deviation  firom 
the  code  which  regulates  the  warfiure  between  civilized  conununities, 
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and  that  was  the  destruction  of  Indian  towns,  which  was  supposed  to 
be  authorized  upon  the  ground  that  we  could  not  bring  the  war  to  a 
termination  but  Wy  destroying  the  means  which  nourished  it.     With 
this  single  exception,  the  other  principles  of  the  laws  of  civilized  na- 
tions are  extended  to  them,  and  are  thus  made  law  in  regard  to  them. 
When  did  this  humane  custom,  by  which,  in  consideration  of  their 
ignorance,  and  our  enlightened  condition,  the  rigors  of  war  were  mitp 
igated,  begin  ?     At  a  time  when  we  were  weak,  and  they  compais* 
tively  strong — when  they  were  the  lords  of  the  soil,  and  we  were 
seeking,  from  the  vices,  from  the  corruptions,  from  the  religions  intol- 
erance, and  from  the  oppressions  of  Europe,  to  gain  an  asylum  among 
them.     And  when  is  it  proposed  to  change  this  custom,  to  substitnte 
for  it  the  bloody  maxims  of  barbarous  ages,  and  to  interpolate  the  In- 
dian public  law  with  revolting  cruelties  ?     At  a  time  when  the  sitnv 
tion  of  the  two  parties  is  totally  changed — when  we  are  powerfid 
and  they  are  weak — at  a  time  when,  to  use  a  figure  drawn  from  their 
own  sublime  eloquence,  the  poor  children  of  the  forest  have  been 
driven  by  the  great  wave  which  has  flowed  in  from  the  Atlantic  ocean 
almost  to  the  base  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  and,  overwhelming  thei^ 
in  its  terrible  progress,  has  left  no  other  remains  of  hundreds  of  tribes 
now  extinct,  than  those  which  indicate  the  remote  existence  of  thdr 
former  companion,  the  Mammoth  of  the  New  World !    Yes,  sir,  it 
is  at  this  auspicious  period  of  our  country,  when  we  hold  a  proud  and 
lofty  station  among  the  first  nations  of  the  world,  that  we  are  called 
upon  to  sanction  a  departure  from  the  established  laws  and  usages 
which  have  regulated  our  Indian  hostilities.     And  does  the  honorable 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  expect,  in  this  august  body,  this  en- 
lightened assembly  of  Christians  and  Americans,  by  glowing  appesb 
to  our  passions,  to  make  us  forget  our  principles,  our  religion,  our 
clemency,  and  our  humanity  ?    Why  is  it  that  we  have  not  practised 
towards  the  Indian  tribes  the  right  of  retaliation,  now  for  the  first 
time  asserted  in  regard  to  them  }    It  is  because  it  is  a  principle  pro- 
claimed by  reason,  and  enforced  by  every  respectable  writer  on  die 
law  of  nations,  that  retaliation  is  only  justifiable  as  calculated  to  pro- 
duce effect  in  the  war.     Vengeance  is  a  new  motive  for  resorting  to 
it.     If  retaliation  will  produce  no  efl^t  on  the  enemy,  we  are  bound 
to  abstain  from  it  by  every  consideration  of  humanity  and  of  justicei 
Will  it,  then,  produce  effect  on  the  Indian  tribes  ?    No — they  care  not 
about  the  execution  of  those  of  their  warriors  who  are  taken  capttre. 
They  are  considered  as  disgraced  by  the  very  circumstance  of  thenr 
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captiTity,  and  ii  i«  often  mercy  to  the  unhappj  capUve  to  depriTe 
him  of  his  existence.    The  poet  evinced  a  profound  knowledge  of  the 
Indian  character,  when  he  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  son  of  a  dis- 
tinguisbed  chief,  about  to  be  led  to  the  stake  and  tortured  by  his  victo 
rtoua  enemy,  the  words : 


»« 


Befin,  yt  tonnenton !  your  threats  are  in  vain : 
Toe  aon  of  Alknomook  will  never  compUia.*' 


Retaliation  of  Indian  excesses  not  producing  then  any  eflfect  in 
preyenting  their  repetition,  is  condemned  by  both  reason  and  the 
principles  upon  which  alone,  in  any  case,  it  can  be  justified.  On  this 
bnacb  of  the  subject  much  more  might  be  said,  but  as  I  shall  possibly 
agiiB  allude  to  it,  I  will  pass  from  it,  for  the  present,  to  another  topic. 

It  is  not  neceistary,  for  the  purpose  of  my  argument  in  regard  to 
the  trial  and  execution  of  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister,  to  insist  on  the 
inoocency  of  either  of  them.  I  will  yield  for  the  sake  of  that  argu- 
ment, without  inquiry,  that  both  of  them  were  guilty  ;  that  both  had 
ioitigated  the  war  ;  and  that  one  of  them  had  led  the  enemy  to  bat- 
tle. It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  a  critical  examination  of  the  evidence 
would  show,  particularly  in  the  case  of  Arbuthnot,  that  the  whole 
unount  of  his  crime  consisted  in  his  trading,  without  the  limits  of  the 
United  States,  with  the  Seminole  Indians,  in  the  accustomed  commodi- 
ties which  form  the  subject  of  Indian  trade,  and  that  he  sought  to  in- 
gratiate bimself  with  his  customers  by  espousing  their  interests,  in 
regard  to  the  provision  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  which  he  may  have 
honestly  believed  entitled  them  to  the  restoration  of  their  lands.  And 
if,  indeed,  the  treaty  of  Fort  Jackson,  for  the  reasons  already  assign- 
ed, were  not  binding  upon  the  Creeks,  there  would  be  but  too  much 
tanse  to  lament  his  unhappy  if  not  unjust  fate.  The  first  impression 
made  on  the  examination  of  the  proceedings  in  the  trial  and  execu- 
tion of  those  two  men  is,  that  on  the  part  of  Ambrister  there  was  the 
most  guilt,  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  irregularity.  Conceding 
the  point  of  guilt  of  both,  with  the  qualification  which  I  have  stated, 
I  will  proceed  to  inquire,  first,  if  their  execution  can  be  justified  upon 
the  principles  assumed  by  General  Jackson  himself.  If  they  do  not 
affi>rd  a  justification,  I  will  next  inquire,  if  there  be  any  other  princi- 
ples anUiorizing  their  execution ;  and  I  will  in  the  third  place  make 
•ame  other  obBervations  upon  the  mode  of  proceeding. 
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The  principle  assumed  by  General  Jackson,  which  may  be  fbnnd 
in  his  general  orders  commanding  the  execution  of  these  men,  is, 
^^  that  it  is  an  established  principle  of  the  law  of  nations,  that  aoy 
individual  of  a  nation  making  war  against  the  citizens  of  any  other 
nation,  they  being  at  peace,  forfeits  his  allegiance,  and  becomes  hi 
outlaw  and  a  pirate."  Whatever  may  be  the  character  of  individuals 
waging  private  war,  the  principle  assumed  is  totally  erroneous  when 
applied  to  such  individuals  associated  with  a  power,  whether  Indisii 
or  civilized,  capable  of  maintaining  the  relations  of  peace  and  war. 
Suppose,  however,  the  principle  were  true,  as  asserted,  what  diqio- 
sition  should  he  have  made  of  these  men  ?  What  jurisdiction,  and 
how  acquired,  has  the  military  over  pirates,  robbers,  and  outlaws  ? 
Jf  they  were  in  the  character  imputed,  they  were  alone  amenable,  sad 
should  have  been  turned  over  to  the  civil  authority.  But  the  princi* 
pie,  I  repeat,  is  totally  incorrect,  when  applied  to  men  in  their  sito- 
ation.  A  foreigner  connecting  himself  with  a  belligerent,  becomes  an 
enemy  of  the  party  to  whom  that  belligerent  is  opposed,  subject  to 
whatever  he  may  be  subject,  entitled  to  whatever  he  is  entitled.  Ai^ 
buthnot  and  Ambrister,  by  associating  themselves,  became  identified 
with  the  Indians ;  they  became  our  enemies,  and  we  had  a  right  to 
treat  them  as  we  could  lawfully  treat  the  Indians.  These  positions 
are  so  obviously  correct,  that  I  shall  consider  it  an  abuse  of  the  p^ 
tience  of  the  committee  to  consume  time  in  their  proof.  They  are 
supported  by  the  practice  of  all  nations,  and  of  our  own.  Every  page 
of  history,  in  all  times,  and  the  recollection  of  every  member,  fumiah 
evidence  of  their  truth.  Let  us  look  for  a  moment  into  some  of  the 
consequences  of  this  principle,  if  it  were  to  go  to  Europe,  sanctioned 
by  the  approbation,  express  or  implied,  of  this  House.  We  have  now 
in  our  armies  probably  the  subjects  of  almost  every  European  power. 
Some  of  the  nations  of  Europe  maintain  the  doctrine  of  perpetual  al- 
legiance. Suppose  Britain  and  America  in  peace,  and  America  and 
France  at  war.  The  former  subjects  of  England,  naturalised  snd 
unnaturalized,  are  captured  by  the  navy  or  army  of  France.  Whsl 
is  their  condition  ?  According  to  the  principle  of  General  Jackson, 
they  would  be  outlaws  and  pirates,  and  liable  to  immediate  executiM. 
Are  gentlemen  prepared  to  return  to  their  respective  districts  with 
this  doctrine  in  their  mouths,  and  to  say  to  their  Irish,  English, 
Scotch,  and  other  foreign  constituents,  that  they  are  liable,  on  the 
contingency  supposed,  to  be  treated  as  outlaws  and  pirates  ? 
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b  thero  any  other  principle  which  justifies  the  proceeding  ?  On 
this  subject,  if  I  admire  the  wonderful  ingenuity  with  which  gentle- 
men seek  a  colorable  pretext  for  those  executions,  1  am  at  the  same 
time  shocked  at  some  of  the  principles  advanced.  What  said  the 
honoiable  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  .Holmes)  in  a  cold 
address  to  the  conmiittee  ?  Why,  that  these  executions  were  only 
the  wrong  mode  of  doing  a  right  thing.  A  wrong  mode  of  doing  a 
right  thing !  In  what  code  of  public  law ;  in  what  system  of  ethics ; 
nay,  in  what  respectable  novel ;  where,  if  the  gentleman  were  to 
take  the  range  of  the  whole  literature  of  the  world,  will  he  find  any 
sanction  lor  a  principle  so  monstrous  ?  I  will  illustrate  its  enormity 
by  a  single  case.  Suppose  a  man,  being  guilty  of  robbery,  is  tried,  con- 
demned, and  executed  for  murder,  upon  an  indictment  for  that  rob- 
beiy  mCTely.  The  judge  is  arraigned  for  having  executed,  contrary 
to  law,  a  human  being,  innocent  at  heart  of  the  crime  for  which  he 
was  sentenced.  The  judge  has  nothing  to  do,  to  ensure  his  own  ac- 
quittal, but  to  urge  the  gentleman's  plea,  that  he  had  done  a  right 
thing  in  a  wrong  way  ! 

The  principles  which  attached  to  the  cases  of  Arbuthnot  and  Am- 
brister,  constituting  them  merely  parHcipeM  in  the  war,  supposing 
(hem  to  have  been  combatants,  which  the  former  was  not,  he  having 
been  taken  in  a  Spanish  fortress,  without  arms  in  his  hands,  all  that 
we  could  possibly  have  a  right  to  do,  was  to  apply  to  them  the  rules 
which  we  had  a  right  to  enforce  against  the  Indians.  Their  P^nglish 
character  was  only  merged  in  their  Indian  character.  Now,  if  the 
law  regnlatii^  Indian  hostilities  be  established  by  long  and  imme- 
morial usage,  that  we  have  no  moral  right  to  retaliate  upon  them,  we 
GSDsequently  had  no  right  to  retaliate  upon  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister. 
liiven  if  it  were  admitted  that,  in  regard  to  future  wars,  and  to  other 
fixeigners,  their  execution  may  have  a  good  efiect,  it  would  not  thence 
foUow  that  you  had  a  right  to  execute  them.  It  is  not  always  just 
to  do  what  may  be  advantageous.  And  retaliation,  during  a  war, 
most  have  relation  to  the  events  of  that  war,  and  must,  to  be  just, 
have  an  operation  on  that  war,  and  upon  the  individuals  only  who 
compose  the  belligerent  party.  It  becomes  gentlemen,  then,  on-  the 
other  side,  to  show,  by  some  known,  certain,  and  recognised  rule  of 
public  or  municipal  law,  that  the  execution  of  these  men  was  justified. 
Where  is  it  ?  I  should  be  glad  to  see  it.  We  are  told  in  a  paper 
emanating  frwn  the  department  of  state,  recently  laid  before  this  Hooae, 
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distinguished  for  the  fervor  of  its  eloquence,  and  of  which  the  hoi 
able  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has  supplied  us  in  part  with  a 
second  edition,  in  one  respect  agreeing  with  ^he  prototype,  that  thqr 
both  ought  to  be  inscribed  to  the  American  public — ^we  are  justly  told 
in  that  paper,  that  this  is  the  first  instance  of  the  execution  of  peraons 
for  the  crime  of  instigating  Indians  to  war.  Sir,  there  are  two  topki 
which,  in  Europe,  are  constantly  employed  by  the  friends  and  mni- 
ions  of  legitimacy  against  our  country.  The  one  is  an  inordinale 
spirit  of  aggrandizement— of  coveting  other  people's  goods;  the 
other  is  the  treatment  which  we  extend  to  the  Indians;  Against  bodi 
these  charges,  the  public  ser\'ants  who  conducted  at  Ghent  the  nego- 
tiations with  the  British  commissioners,  endeavored  to  vindicate  our 
country,  and  I  hope  with  some  degree  of  success.  What  will  be  the 
condition  of  future  American  negotiators,  when  pressed  upon  this 
head,  I  know  not,  after  the  unhappy  executions  on  our  soathem  boi^ 
dor.  The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  seemed  yesterday  to  read, 
with  a  sort  of  triumph,  the  names  of  the  commissioners  emplojred  in 
the  negotiation  at  Ghent.  Will  he  excuse  me  ioT  saying,  thai  I 
thought  he  pronounced,  even  with  more  complacency,  and  with  a 
more  gracious  smile,  the  first  name  in  the  commission,  than  he 
phasized  that  of  the  humble  individual  who  addresses  you. 

CMr.  Holmes  desired  to  explain.] 

There  is  no  occasion  for  explanation  ;  I  am  perfectly  satisfied. 


[Mr.  Holmes,  however,  proceeded  to  say  that  his  intention  was,  in 
the  gentleman's  name,  to  add  to  the  respect  due  to  the  negotiator  that  which 
due  to  the  Speaker  of  this  House.] 

To  return  to  the  case  of  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister.  Will  the  prm* 
ciple  of  these  men  having  been  the  instigators  of  the  war,  justify  their 
execution  }  It  is  a  new  one ;  there  are  no  landmarks  to  guide  ui  u 
its  adoption,  or  to  prescribe  limits  in  its  application.  If  William  Pitt 
had  been  taken  by  the  French  army,  during  the  late  European  war, 
oould  France  have  justifiably  executed  him  on  the  ground  of  hishsr- 
ing  notoriously  instigated  the  continental  ]X)wers  to  war 
France.^  Would  France,  if  she  had  stained  her  character  by 
ting  him,  have  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  world  to  the  act,  by  ^p 
peals  to  the  passions  and  prejudices,  by  pointing  to  the  cities  sacked, 
the  countries  laid  waste,  the  human  lives  sacrificed  in  the  wars  whidi 
he  had  kindled,  and  by  exclaiming  to  the  unfortunate  eaptive.  Ton ! 
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moBfter,  liave  occaaioiied  all  these  scenes  of  deyastatioA 
•■d  blood  ?  What  has  been  the  conduct  even  of  England  towards 
the  greatest  instigator  of  all  the  wars  of  the  present  age  ?  The  con- 
defluntion  ^  that  illiu^ous  man  to  the  rock  of  St.  Helena,  is  a  great 
blot  on  the  English  name.  And  I  repeat  what  I  have  before  said, 
that  if  Chatham,  or  Fox,  or  even  William  Pitt  himself,  had  been 
prime  minister  in  England,  Bonaparte  had  never  been  so  condemned. 
Ott  that  transaction  history  will  one  day  pass  its  severe  but  just  cen- 
YeSy  although  Ns^leon  had  desolated  half  Europe ;  althou^ 
iras  scarcely  a  power,  however  humble,  that  escaped  the 
mighty  grasp  of  his  ambition ;  although  in  the  course  of  his  splendid 
ciieer  he  is  charged  with  having  committed  the  greatest  atrocities, 
^■gracefui  to  himself  and  to  human  nature,  yet  even  his  life  has  been 
spared.  The  allies  would  not,  England  would  not,  execute  him  upon 
the  ground  of  ius  being  an  instigator  of  wars. 

The  mode  of  the  trial  and  sentencing  these  men  was  equally  objec- 
tionaUe  with  the  principles  on  whiA  it  has  been  attempted  to  prove 
a  fi)rfeiture  of  their  lives.  I  know  the  laudable  spirit  which  prompts 
ed  the  ingenuity  displayed  in  finding  out  a  justification  for  these  pro- 
eeedings.  I  wish  most  sincerely  that  I  could  reconcile  them  to  my 
eoDscience.  It  has  been  attempted  to  vindicate  the  General  upon 
grounds  which  I  am  persuaded  he  would  himself  disown.  It  has 
been  aaaerted,  that  he  was  guilty  of  a  mistake  in  calling  upon  the 
oouri  to  try  them,  and  that  he  might  have  at  once  ordered  their  exe- 
eation,  without  that  formality.  I  deny  that  there  was  any  such  ab- 
solute right  in  the  commander  of  any  portion  of  our  army.  The  right 
of  retaliation  is  an  attribute  of  sovereignty.  It  is  comprehended  in 
the  war-making  power  that  Congress  possesses.  It  belongs  to  this 
body  not  only  to  declare  war,  but  to  raise  armies,  and  to  make  rules 
and  regulations  for  their  government.  It  is  in  vain  for  gentlemea  to 
Isok  to  the  law  of  nations  for  instances  in  which  retaliation  is  lawful. 
The  laws  of  nations  merely  lay  down  the  principle  or  rule  ;  it  belongs 
to  the  government  to  constitute  the  tribunal  for  applying  that  princi- 
ple or  rule.  There  is,  for  example,  no  instance  in  which  the  death  of 
a  captive  is  more  certainly  declared  by  the  law  of  nations  to  be  justifi- 
able, than  in  the  case  of  spies.  Congress  has  accordingly  provided, 
in  the  rules  and  articles  of  war,  a  tribunal  for  the  trial  of  spies,  and 
eonaequently  for  the  application  of  the  principle  of  the  national  law. 

Tba  IflgiaUtore  has  not  left  the  power  over  spies  undefined,  to  the 
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mere  discretion  of  the  commander-in-chief,  or  of  any  subaltom 
in  the  army.  For,  if  the  doctrines  now  contended  for  were  true,  they 
would  apply  to  the  commander  of  any  corps,  however  smally  acting 
as  a  detachment.  Suppose  Congress  iiad  .jot  ^gislated  in  the  caae  of 
spies,  what  would  have  heen  their  condition  r  It  would  have  been 
a  casus  amissuSj  and  although  the  public  law  pronounced  their  doom, 
it  could  not  be  executed,  because  Congress  had  assigned  no  tribunl 
for  enforcing  that  public  law.  No  man  can  be  executed  in  this  ficM 
country  without  two  tilings  being  shown :  1st,  That  the  law  con- 
demns him  lo  death  ;  and  2d,  That  his  death  is  pronounced  by  that 
tribunal  which  is  authorized  by  the  law  to  try  him.  These  principlaa 
will  reach  every  man's  case,  native  or  foreign,  citizen  or  alien.  Hie 
instant  quarters  are  granted  to  a  prisoner,  the  majesty  of  the  law  aur* 
rounds  and  sustains  him,  and  he  cannot  be  lawfully  punished  with 
death  without  the  concurrence  of  the  two  circumstances  just  insiatad 
upon.  I  deny  that  any  commander-in-chief,  in  this  country,  has  this 
absolute  power  of  life  and  death,  at  his  sole  discretion.  It  is  contrary 
to  the  genius  of  all  our  laws  and^stitutions.  To  concentrate  in  the 
person  of  one  individual  the  powers  to  make  the  rule,  to  judge  and  to 
execute  the  rule,  or  to  judge  and  execute  the  rule  only,  is  utterly 
irreconcilable  with  every  principle  of  free  government,  and  is  the  very 
definition  of  tyranny  itself ;  and  I  trust  that  this  House  will  nerer 
give  even  a  tacit  assent  to  such  a  principle.  Suppose  the  commander 
had  made  even  reprisals  on  property,  would  that  property  have  be- 
longed to  the  nation,  or  could  he  have  disposed  of  it  as  he  pleased  ? 
Had  he  more  power,  will  gentlemen  tell  me,  over  the  lives  of  homaB 
beings  than  over  property  ?  The  assertion  of  such  a  power  to  the 
commander-in-chief  is  contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  government. 
By  an  act  of  Congress  which  passed  in  1799,  vesting  the  power  of 
retaliation  in  certain  cases  in  the  President  of  the  United  States — an 
act  which  passed  during  the  quasi  war  with  France,  the  President  m 
authorized  to  retaliate  upon  any  of  the  citizens  of  the  French  repaid 
lie,  the  enormities  which  may  be  practised,  in  certain  cases,  upon 
citizens.  Under  what  administration  was  this  act  passed  ?  It 
under  that  which  has  been  justly  charged  with  stretching  the  conslt- 
tution  to  enlarge  the  executive  powers.  Even  during  the  mad  cares 
of  Mr.  Adams,  when  every  means  was  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of 
infusing  vigor  into  the  executive  arm,  no  one  thought  of  claiming  Ibr 
him  the  inherent  right  of  retaliation.  I  will  not  trouble  the  House 
with  reading  another  law,  which  passed  thirteen  or  fourteen  years 
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ifter,  dnriDg  the  late  war  with  Great  Britain,  under  the  administra- 
tioD  of  that  great  constitutional  President,  the  father  of  the  instrument 
itielf,  by  which  Mr.  Madison  was  emj)owered  to  retaliate  on  the 
British  in  certain  instances.  It  is  not  only  contrary  to  the  genius  of 
oar  institutions,  and  to  the  uniform  practice  of  the  government,  but  it 
is  cootraiy  to  the  obvious  principles  on  which  the  General  himself 
proceeded  ;  for,  in  forming  the  court,  he  evidently  intended  to  pro- 
ceed under  the  rules  and  articles  of  war.  The  extreme  number  which 
thej  provide  for  is  thirteen,  precisely  that  which  is  detailed  in  the 
present  instance.  The  court  proceeded  not  by  a  bare  plurality,  but 
b^  a  majority  of  two- thirds.  In  the  general  orders  issued  from  the 
Adjutant  General's  office,  at  head  quarters,  it  is  described  as  a  coi0^- 
martiaL  The  prisoners  are  said,  in  those  orders,  to  have  been  hied 
*^  on  the  following  charges  and  specific(Uion$.'*^  The  court  understood 
itsdf  to  be  acting  as  a  court-martial.  It  was  so  organized,  it  so  pro- 
ceeded, having  a  judge-advocate,  hearing  witnesses,  and  the  trnl/en 
defence  of  the  miserable  trembling  prisoners,  who  scorned  to  have  a 
pretentimcnt  of  their  doom.  And  the  court  was  fmally  dii»solved. 
The  whole  proceeding  manifestly  shows,  that  all  parties  considered  it 
•f  t  court-martial,  convened  and  acting  under  the  rules  and  articles 
of  war.  In  his  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  noticing  the  transac- 
tkMi,  the  General  says :  '^  These  individuals  were  tried  under  my  or- 
ders, legally  convicted  as  exciters  of  this  savage  and  negro  war, 
kgally  condemned,  and  most  justly  punished  for  their  iniquities.^' 
The  Lord  deliver  us  from  such  legal  conviction,  and  such  legal  con- 
demnation !  The  General  himself  considered  the  laws  of  his  country 
to  have  justified  his  proceedings.  It  is  in  vain  then  to  talk  of  a  pow- 
er in  him  beyond  the  law,  and  above  the  law,  when  he  himself  does 
not  assert  it.  Let  it  be  conceded  that  he  was  clothed  with  absolute 
aatbority  over  the  lives  of  those  individuals,  and  that,  upon  his  own 
fiat,  without  trial,  without  defence,  he  might  have  commanded  their 
execution.  Now,  if  an  absolute  sovereign,  in  any  particular  respect 
promulgates  a  rule,  which  he  pledges  himself  to  observe,  if  he  subse- 
(pently  deviates  from  that  rule,  he  subjects  himself  to  the  imputation 
of  odious  tyranny.  If  General  Jackson  had  the  power,  without  a 
court,  to  condemn  these  men,  he  had  also  the  power  to  appoint  a  tri- 
bonal.  He  did  appoint  a  tribunal,  and  became,  therefore,  morally 
bound  to  observe  and  execute  the  sentence  of  that  tribunal.  In  re- 
gard to  Ambrister,  it  is  with  grief  and  pain  I  am  compelled  to  say,  that 
lie  was  executed  in  defiance  of  all  law ;  in  defiance  of  the  law  to 
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which  General  Jackson  had  volnntarily,  if  you  please,  sabinittad 
himself,  and  given,  by  his  appeal  to  the  court,  his  implied  pledge  to 
observe.  I  know  but  little  of  military  law,  and  what  has  happeaed| 
has  certainly  not  created  in  me  a  taste  for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
more ;  but  I  believe  there  is  no  example  on  record,  where  the  sen- 
tence of  the  court  has  been  erased,  and  a  sentence  not  pronounced  faj 
it  carried  into  execution.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  court  had 
pronounced  two  sentences,  and  that  the  General  had  a  right  to  select 
either.  Two  sentences!  Two  verdicts!  Itwasnotso.  Thefint 
being  revoked,  was  as  though  it  had  never  been  pronounced.  Aed 
there  remained  only  one  sentence,  which  was  put  aside  upon  the  ■ofe 
authority  of  the  commander,  and  the  execution  of  the  prisoner  ardei^ 
ed.  He  either  had  or  had  not  a  right  to  decide  upon  the  &te  of  thet 
man,  with  the  intervention  of  a  court.  If  he  had  the  right,  he  waif. 
ed  it,  and  having  violated  the  sentence  of  the  court,  there  was  broug^ 
upon  the  judicial  administration  of  the  army  a  reproach,  which  most 
occasion  the  most  lasting  regret. 


However  guilty  these  men  were,  they  should  not  have  been 
demncd  or  executed  without  the  authority  of  the  law.     I  will  not 
dwell,  at  this  time,  on  the  effect  of  these  precedents  in  foreign  coqu- 
tries ;  but  I  shall  not  pass  unnoticed  their  dangerous  influence  in  our 
own  country.     Bad  examples  are  generally  set  in  the  caaei  of  ImuI 
men,  and  often  remote  from  the  central  government.     It  was  in  the 
provinces  that  were  laid  the  abuses  and  the  seeds  of  the  ambitioQa 
jects  which  overturned  the  liberties  of  Rome.     I  beseech  the 
mittee  not  to  be  so  captivated  with  the  charms  of  eloquence,  and  the 
appeals  made  to  our  passions  and  our  sympathies,  as  to  forget  the  fiin- 
damental  principles  of  our  government.     The  influence  of  a  had  eoc* 
ample  will  often  be  felt,  when  its  authors  and  all  the  circumstueet 
connected  with  it  aie  no  longer  remembered.     I  know  of'  but  ene 
analc^us  instance  of  the  execution  of  a  prisoner,  and  that  has  broqg|it 
more  odium  than  almost  any  other  incident  on  the  unhappy  empevafr 
of  France.     I  allude  to  the  instance  of  the  execution  of  the  unfortn- 
nate  member  of  the  Bourbon  house.     He  sought  an  asylum  in  die 
territories  of  Baden.     Bonaparte  despatched  a  corps  c^  gen-d'aimes 
to  the  place  of  his  retreat,  seized  him,  and  brought  him  to  the  dun- 
geons of  Vincennes.     He  was  there  tried  by  a  court-martial,  con- 
demned, and  shot.     There,  as  here,  was  a  violation  of  neutral  teirito- 
ry ;  there  the  neutral  ground  was  not  stained  with  the  blood  of  hm 
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it  should  have  protected.     And  there  is  another  most  unforliH 
difierence  for  the  American  people.     The  Duke  D'Enghein  was 
aBcnlied  according  to  hi»  sentence.     It  is  said  by  the  defenders  of 
Napoleon,  that  the  duke  had  been  machinating  not  merely  to  over- 
turn the  French  government,  but  against  the  life  of  its  chief.     If  that 
were  true,  he  might,  if  taken  in  France,  have  been  legally  executed. 
Sbeh  was  the  odium  brought  upon  the  instruments  of  this  transac- 
tion, Aat  those  persons  who  have  been  even  suspected  of  participa* 
tion  in  it,  have  sought  to  vindicate  themselves  from  what  they  appear 
to  hnve  considered  as  an  aspersion,  before  foreign  courts.    In  conclu- 
of  this  part  of  my  subject,  I  most  cheerfully  and  entirely  acquit 
Jackson  of  any  intention  to  violate  the  laws  of  the  country, 
«r  the  obligations  of  humanity.     I  am  persuaded,  from  all  that  I  have 
hsnd,  that  he  considered  himself  as  equally  respecting  and  observing 
hoA.     With  respect  to  the  purity  of  his  intentions,  therefore,  I  am 
JBUH^ff*^  to  allow  it  in  the  most  extensive  degree.     Of  his  oc/s,  it  is 
■J  daty  to  speak  with  the  freedom  which  belongs  to  my  station 
And  I  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  some  of  them,  of  the  most  mo- 
nn^oas  character,  as  it  regards  the  distribution  of  the  powers  of 
gvf  eminent. 

Of  all  the  powers  conferred  by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
not  one  is  more  expressly  and  exclusively  granted  than  that  which 
pvea  to  Congress  the  power  to  declare  war.     The  immortal  conven- 
tion who  formed  that  instrument,  had  ahundant  reason,  drawn  frtMn 
ensry  p^e  of  history,  for  confiding  this  tremendous  power  to  the  de- 
liberate judgment  of  the  representatives  of  the  people.     It  was  there 
leen  that  nations  are  oflen  precipitated  into  ruinous  war  from  folly, 
ftom  pride,  from  ambition,  and  from  the  desire  of  military  fame.     It 
was  believed,  no  doubt,  in  committing  this  great  subject  to  the  legi»- 
blnre  of  the  Union,  we  should  be  safe  from  the  mad  wars  that  have 
rfKeted,  and  desolated,  and  ruined  other  countries.     It  was  supposed 
(hit  before  any  war  was  declared,  the  nature  of  the  injury  complained 
of  would  he  carefully  examined,  and  the  power  and  resoiux;es  of  the 
cwmy  estimated,  and  the  power  and  resources  of  our  own  country,  as 
wdi  as  the  probable  issue  and  consequences  of  the  war.     It  was  to 
gnrd  our  country  against  precisely  that  species  of  rashness  which 
Ins  been  manifested  in  Florida,  that  the  constitution  was  so  framed. 
If,  then,  this  power,  thus  cautiously  and  clearly  bestowed  upon  Con- 
p«s,  Yam  been  assumed  and  exercised  by  any  other  frinctionary  oC 
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the  government,  it  is  cause  of  serious  alarm,  and  it  becomes  this  body 
to  vindicate  and  maintain  its  authority  by  all  the  means  in  its  power ; 
and  yet  there  are  some  gentlemen,  who  would  have  us  not  merely  to 
yield  a  tame  and  silent  acquiescence  in  the  encroachment,  but  eVea 
to  pass  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  author. 

On  the  twenty-fifth  of  March,  1818,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  communicated  a  message  to  Congress  in  relation  to  the  Sem* 
inole  war,  in  which  he  declared  that  although,  in  the  prosecution  of  it, 
orders  had  been  given  to  pass  into  the  Spanish  territory,  they  were  lo 
guarded  as  that  the  local  authorities  of  Spain  should  be  respected* 
How  respected  ?  The  President,  by  the  documents  accompanying  the 
message,  the  orders  themselves  which  issued  from  the  department 
of  war  to  the  commanding  general,  had  assured  the  legislature  tbat| 
even  if  the  enemy  should  take  shelter  under  a  Spanish  fortress,  the 
fortress  was  not  to  be  attacked,  but  the  fact  to  be  reported  to  that  de* 
partment  for  further  orders.  Congress  saw,  therefore,  that  there 
no  danger  of  violating  the  existing  peace.  And  yet,  on  the 
twenty-fifth  day  of  March,  (a  most  singular  concurrence  of  dates,) 
when  the  representatives  of  the  people  received  this  solemn  message^ 
announced  in  the  presence  of  the  nation  and  in  the  face  of  the  world| 
and  in  the  midst  of  a  friendly  negotiation  with  Spain,  does  Genera) 
Jackson  write  from  his  head-quarters,  that  he  shall  take  St.  Marks  as 
a  necessary  depot  for  his  military  operations  !  The  General  states^ 
in  his  letter,  what  he  had  heard  about  the  threat  on  the  part  of  the 
Indians  and  Negroes,  to  occupy  the  fort,  and  declares  his  purpose  to 
possess  himself  of  it,  in  either  of  the  two  contingencies,  of  its  being 
in  their  hands,  or  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards.  He  assumed  a  light 
to  judge  what  Spain  was  bound  to  do  by  her  treaty,  and  judged  veiy 
correctly ;  but  then  he  also  assumed  the  power,  belonging  to  Cm- 
gress  alone,  of  determining  what  should  be  the  efiect  and  consequenoe 
of  her  breach  of  engagement.  Greneral  Jackson  generally  perfonns 
what  he  intimates  his  intention  to  do.  Accordingly,  finding  St.  Marks 
yet  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  he  seized  "and  occupied  it.  Was 
ever,  I  ask,  the  just  confidence  of  the  legislative  body,  in  the  assa* 
ranees  of  the  chief  magistrate,  more  abused  ?  The  Spanish  com- 
mander intimated  his  willingness  that  the  American  army  should  tske 
post  near  him,  until  he  could  have  instructions  from  his  superior  of* 
ficer,  and  promised  to  maintain  in  the  mean  time  the  most  friendly  r^ 
lations.    No !    St.  Marks  was  a  convenient  post  for  the  Americsii 
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•nny,  and  delay  was  inadmissible.     I  have  always  understood  that 
the  Indians  but  rarely  take  or  defend  fortresses,  because  they  are 
onskilled  in  the  modes  of  attack  and  defence.     The  threat,  therefore, 
on  their  part,  to  seize  on  St.  Marks  must  have  been  empty,  and  would 
probably  have  been  impossible.     At  all  events,  when  General  Jack- 
son anived  there,  no  danger  any  longer  threatened  the  Spaniards 
from  the  miserable  fugitive  Indians,  'who  fled  on  all  sides  upon  his 
approach.     And,  sir,  upon  what  plea  is  this  violation  of  orders,  and 
this  act  of  war  upon  a  foreign  power,  attempted  to  be  justified  ? 
Upon  the  grounds  of  the  convenicncy  of  the  depot  and  the  Indian 
threat.     The  first  I  will  not  seriously  examine  and  expose.     If  the 
Spanish  character  of  the  fort  had  been  totally  merged  in  the  Indian 
character,  it  might  have  been  justifiable  to  seize  it.     But  that  was 
not  the  fact,  and  the  bare  possibility  of  its  being  forcibly  taken  by 
the  Indians,  could  not  justify  our  anticipating  their  blow.     Of  all 
the  odious  transactions  which  occurred  during  the  late  war  between 
France  and  England,  none  was  more  condemned  in  Europe  and  in 
this  country,  than  her  seizure  of  the  fleet  of  Denmark  at  Copenhagen. 
And  I  lament  to  be  obliged  to  notice  the  analogy  which  exists  in  the 
defences  made  of  the  two  cases.     If  my  recollection  doc^s  not  deceive 
me,  Bonaparte  had  passed  the  Rhine  and  the  Alps,  had  conquered 
Italy,  the   Netherlands,  Holland,  Hanover,  Luboc,  and  Hamburg, 
and  extended  his  em])ire.  as  far  as  AUnna  on  the  side  of  Denmark. 
A  few  days'  march  would  have  carrried  him  through  Holstein,  over 
the  two  Belts,  through  Funen,  and  into  the  island  of  Zealand.     What 
then  was  the  conduct  of  England  ?     It  was  my  lot  to  fall  into  con- 
versation with  an  intelligent  Englishman  on  this  subject.     ''  We 
knew  (said  he)  that  we  were  fighting  for  our  existence.     It  was  ab* 
solutely  necessary  that  we  should  preserve  the  command  of  the  seas. 
If  the  fleet  of  Denmark  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands,  combined  with 
his  other  fleets,  that  command  might  be  rendered  doubtful.     Den- 
mark had  only  a  nominal  independence.     She  was,  in  truth,  subject 
to  hb  sway.     We  said  to  her.  Give  us  your  fleet ;  it  will  otherwise 
be  taken  possession  of  by  your  secret  and  our  open  enemy.     W^e  will 
preserve  it,  and  restore  it  to  you  whenever  the  danger  shall  be  over. 
Denmark  refused.     Copenhagen  was  bombarded,  gallantly  defended, 
bat  the  fleet  was  seized."     Everywhere  the  conduct  of  England  was 
censored ;  and  the  name  even  of  the  negotiator  who  was  employed 
by  her,  who  was  subsequently  the  minister  near  this  government, 
ly  ever  pronounced  here  without  coupling  with  it  an  epi* 
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thet  indicating  his  participation  in  the  disgraceful  transaction.  And 
yet  we  are  going  to  sanction  acts  of  violence,  committed  by  onnelveB, 
which  but  too  much  resemble  it !  What  an  important  difference,  too, 
between  the  relative  condition  of  England  and  of  this  country  !  She 
perhaps  was  struggling  for  her  existence.  She  was  combating,  single- 
handed,  the  most  enormous  military  power  that  the  world  has  ever 
known.  With  whom  were  we  contending  ?  With  a  few  half-starved| 
half-clothed,  wretched  Indians,  and  fugitive  slaves.  And,  whilst  cu^ 
rying  on  this  inglorious  war, — ^inglorious  as  it  regards  the  laurels  or 
renown  won  in  it, — ^we  violate  neutral  rights,  which  the  govenuneal 
had  solemnly  pledged  itself  to  respect,  upon  the  principle  of  conven- 
ience, or  upon  the  light  presumption  that,  by  possibility,  a  post  nugbl 
be  taken  by  this  miserable  combination  of  Indians  and  slaves. 

On  the  8th  of  April,  the  General  writes  from  St.  Marks,  that  ha 
shall  march  for  the  Suwaney  river  ;  the  destroying  of  the  estabUsh- 
ments  on  which  will,  in  his  opinion,  bring  the  war  to  a  close.  Ac- 
cordingly, having  effected  that  object,  he  writes,  on  the  20th  of  April, 
that  he  believes  he  may  say  that  the  war  is  at  an  end  for  the  present. 
He  repeats  the  same  opinion  in  his  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War, 
written  six  days  after.  The  war  being  thus  ended,  it  might  hare 
been  hoped  that  no  further  hostilities  would  be  'committed.  But  OD 
the  2dd  of  May,  ou  his  way  home,  he  receives  a  letter  from  the  com- 
mandant of  Pensacola,  intimating  his  surprise  at  the  invasion  of  tlie 
Spanish  territory,  and  the  acts  of  hostility  performed  by  the  American 
army,  and.  his  determination,  if  persisted  in,  to  employ  force  to  repel 
them.  Let  us  pause  and  examine  this  proceeding  of  the  govemor, 
SO  very  hostile  and  affrontive  in  the  view  of  General  Jackson.  Re« 
collect  that  he  was  governor  of  Florida ;  that  he  had  received  no  or- 
ders from  his  superiors,  to  allow  a  passage  to  the  American  anny  ; 
that  he  had  heard  of  the  reduction  of  St.  Marks ;  and  that  General 
Jackson,  at  the  head  of  his  army,  was  approaching  in  the  direction  of 
Pensacola.  He  had  seen  the  President's  message  of  the  25th  of 
March,  and  reminded  General  Jackson  of  it,  to  satisfy  him  that  tha 
American  government  could  not  have  authorized  all  those  measuiea. 
I  cannot  read  the  allusion  made  by  the  govemor  to  that  message, 
without  feeling  that  the  charge  of  insincerity,  which  it  implied,  had 
at  least  but  too  much  the  appearance  of  truth  in  it.  Could  the  go?:- 
emor  have  done  less  than  write  some  such  letter  ?  We  have  onl^ 
to  rarerse  situations,  and  to  aoppote  him  to  have  been  an  AmerieaB 
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gonsnor.  Genenl  Jackson  says,  that  when  he  received  that  lettBT, 
ha  no  longer  hesitated.  No  sir,  he  did  no  longer  heiiitate.  He  received 
ft  on  the  23d,  he  was  in  Pensacola  on  the  24th,  and  immediately  after 
ael  himself  hefore  the  fortress  of  San  Carlos  de  Barancas,  which  he 
dboitlj  ledneed.  Ksnt,  mdiy  vict.  Wonderful  energy !  Admirable 
pruimpUtude.  Alas,  that  it  had  not  been  an  energy  and  a  promptitude 
within  the  pale  of  the  constitution,  and  according  to  the  orders  of  the 
chief  magistrate.'  It  b  impossible  to  give  any  definition  of  war,  tbafk 
would  not  comprehend  these  acts.  It  was  open,  undisguised,  and 
imaiithorized  hostility. 

The  honorable  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has  endeavored  to 
derive  some  authority  to  General  Jackson  from  the  message  of  the 
Pkesident,and  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  War  to  Qovemor  Bibb. 
The  mesiagf  declares,  that  the  Spanish  authorities  are  to  be  respect- 
ed wherever  maintained.  What  the  President  means  by  their  being 
aamtained,  is  explained  in  the  orders  themselves,  by  the  extreme 
case  being  put  of  the  enemy  seeking  shelter  under  a  Spanish  fort.  If 
even  in  that  case  he  was  not  to  attack,  certainly  he  was  not  to  attack 
ia  any  case  of  less  strength.  The  letter  to  Crovemor  Bibb  admits  cC 
t  similar  explanation.  When  the  Secretary  says,  in  that  letter,  that 
General  Jackson  is  fully  empowered  to  bring  the  Seminole  war  to  a 
esDclnsion,  he  means  that  he  is  so  empowered  by  his  orders,  which, 
lemg  BOW  before  us,  must  speak  for  themselves.  It  does  not  appear 
flwi  General  Jackson  ever  saw  that  letter,  which  was  dated  at  this 
place  alter  the  capture  of  St.  Marks.  I  will  take  a  momentary  glance 
at  the  orders.  On  the  2d  of  December,  1817,  Greneral  Gaines  was 
fcffbidden  to  cross  the  Florida  line.  Seven  days  after,  the  Secretary 
of  War  having  arrived  here,  and  infused  a  little  more  energy  into  oar 
Moncils,  he  was  authorized  to  use  a  soxmd  discretion  in  crossing  or 
Ml.  Oa  the  16th,  he  was  instructed  again  to  consider  himself  at 
ibetty  to  croas  the  line,  and  pursue  the  enemy ;  but,  (/*  As  took  rtfwgt 
mder  a  SpamuhfortresMj  the  fact  was  to  be  reported  to  the  depariwmii 
tfmar.  These  orders  were  transmitted  to  General  Jackson,  and  cob* 
4itiited,  or  ought  to  have  constituted,  his  guide.  There  was  than 
•  justification  for  the  occupation  of  Pensacola,  and  the  attack  on  the 
Barancas,  in  the  message  of  the  President,  the  letter  to  Governor 
Bibb,  or  in  the  orders  themselves.  The  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
latts  win  pardon  me  for  saying,  that  he  has  undertaken  what  even  hia 
Islaiita  svB  not  competenl  to--tha  maintenaiioe  of  diraotly  oonlraiHK- 


tony  propositions,  that  it  was  right  in  General  Jackson  to  take  Pea^- 
saeola,  and  wrong  in  the  President  to  keep  it.  The  gentleman  haa 
made  a  greater  mistake  than  he  supposes  General  Jackson  to  have 
done  in  attacking  Pensacola  for  an  Indian  town,  by  attempting  the 
defence  both  of  the  President  and  General  Jackson.  If  it  were  rig^ 
in  him  to  seize  the  place,  it  is  impossible  that  it  should  have  been 
right  in  the  President  immediately  to  surrender  it.  We,  sir,  are  the 
supporters  of  the  President.  We  regret  that  we  cannot  support  Greii- 
end  Jackson  also.  The  gentleman's  liberality  is  more  comprehensive 
than  ours.  I  approve  with  all  my  heart  of  the  restoration  of  Penaa- 
coia.  I  think  St.  Marks  ought,  perhaps,  to  have  been  also  restored ; 
but  I  say  tliis  with  doubt  and  diffidence.  That  the  President  thought 
the  seizure  of  the  Spanish  posts  was  an  act  of  war,  is  manifest  from 
his  opening  message,  in  which  he  says  that,  to  have  retained  theodi 
would  have  changed  our  relations  with  Spain,  to  do  which  the  power 
of,  the  executive  was  incompetent.  Congress  alone  possessing  it 
The  Pesident  has,  in  this  instance,  deserved  well  of  his  country.  He 
has  taken  the  only  course  which  he  could  have  pursued,  consistent 
with  the  constitution  of  the  land.  And  I  defy  the  gentleman  to  make 
good  both  his  positions,  that  the  General  was  right  in  taking,  and  the 
President  right  in  giving  up  the  posts. 

[Mr.  Holmes  explained.  "We  took  these  posts,  he  said,  to  keep  them  from  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  and,  in  restoring  them,  made  it  a  condition  that  Spain  ahoDid 
not  let  our  enemy  have  them.  We  said  to  her.  Here  is  your  dagger ;  we  found  it  in 
the  hands  of  our  enemy,  and,  having  wrested  it  from  him,  we  restore  it  to  you,  ia 
die  hope  that  you  will  take  better  care  of  it  for  the  future.] 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  is  truly  unfortunate ;  &ci  or 
principle  is  always  against  him.  The  Spanish  posts  were  not  in  the 
possession  of  the  enemy.  One  old  Indian  only  was  found  in  the  B»- 
rancas,  none  in  Pensacola,  none  in  St.  Marks.  There  was  not  even 
the  color  of  a  threat  of  Indian  occupation  as  it  regards  Pensacola  aoA 

'  the  Barancas.  Pensacola  was  to  be  restored  unconditionally,  mad 
might,  therefore,  immediately  have  come  into  the  possession  of  tlie 

.  Indians,  if  they  had  the  power  and  the  will  to  take  it.  The  gentle- 
man is  in  a  dilemma,  from  which  there  is  no  escape.  He  gave  Ujf 
General  Jackson  when  he  supported  the  President,  and  gave  up  tbe 
Biesident  when  he  supported  Greneral  Jackson.  I  rejoice  to  have 
seen  the  President  manifesting,  by  the  restoration  of  Pensacola,  lue 
devDtedness  to  the  constitution.  When  the  whole  country  was  ring- 
ing with  plaudits  for  its  capture,  I  said,  and  I  said  alone,  in  Uie  lii 
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cMe  ID  wiiich  I  moved,  that  the  President  must  surrender  it ;  that 
k  eould  not  hold  it.     It  is  not  my  intention  to  inquire,  whether  the 
nj  was  or  was  not  constitutionally  marched  into  Florida.     It  is 
lOt  a  clear  qaestion,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  express  au- 
thority of  Congress  ought  to  have  been  ai>kcd.     The  gentleman  from 
IfaitaehiBetts  will  allow  me  to  refer  to  a  part  of  the  correspondence 
it  Glwnt  different  from  that  which  he  has  quoted.     He  will  find  the 
coatoion  of  the  Indians  there  accurately  defined.     And  it  is  widely 
fwknt  from  the  gentleman's  ideas  on  this  subject.     The  Indians,  in- 
UnfiDg  the  United  States,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  Amer- 
iott  oommiflsioners  at  Ghent,  have  a  qualified  sovereignty  only,  the 
npane  sovereignty  residing  in  the  government  of  the  United  States. 
Thej  live  under  their  own  laws  and  customs,  may  inhabit  and  hunt 
their  knds ;  but  acknowledge  the  protection  of  the  United  States, 
uri  have  no  right  to  sell  their  lands  but  to  the  government  of  the 
Uuted  States.     Foreign  powers  or  foreign  suHftE^cts*  have  no  right 
tomintain  any  intercourse  with  them,  without  our  permission.   They 
an  not,  therefore,  independent  nations,  as  the  gentleman  supposes. 
MttiCaining  the  relation  described  with  them,  we  must  allow  a  simi- 
Iv  Illation  to  exist  between  Spain  and  the  Indians  residing  within 
her  dominions.     She  must  be,  therefore,  regarded  as  the  sovereign  of 
Florida,  and  we  are,  accordingly,  treating  with  her  for  the  purchase 
of  H.    In  strictness,  then,  we  ought  first  to  have  demanded  of  her  to 
Rftrun  the  Indians,  and,  that  failing,  we  should  have  demanded  a 
ri|jht  of  passage  for  our  army.     But,  if  the  President  had  the  power 
tonarch  an  army  into  Florida,  without  consulting  Spain,  and  with- 
out the  authority  of  Congress,  he  had  no  power  to  authorize  any  act 
<if  hostiUty  against  her.     If  the  gentleman  had  even  succeeded  in 
Aowiogthat  an  authority  was  conveyed  by  the  executive  to  General 
McBon  to  take  the  Spanish  posts,  he  would  only  have  established 
te  anconstitutional  orders  had  been  given,  and  thereby  transferred 
Ak  disapprobation  from  the  military  officer  to  the  executive.     But  no 
••A orders  were,  in  truth,  given.     The  President  acted  in  conformity 
to  the  constitution,  when  he  forbade  the  attack  of  a  Spanish  fort,  and 
vhen,  in  the  same  spirit,  he  surrendered  the  posts  themselves. 

lirifl not  trespass  much  longer  upon  the  time  of  the  committee; 
to  1  tnat  I  shall  be  indulged  with  some  few  reflections  upon  the 
toger  of  permitting  the  conduct  on  which  it  has  been  my  painful 
^Bty  to  uiimadvert,  to  pass  without  a  solemn  expression  of  the  di»- 


sPiacHfit  (Mr  HurRj  clay. 


^[^obation  of  this  House.    Recall  to  your  lecoUectioQ  Om  ftee 
tions  which  have  gone  before  us.    Where  are  they  now  ? 


Gone  glimmering  through  the  dream  of  thinge  that  werr , 
A  achool-boy's  tale,  the  wonder  oif  an  hour.** 


And  how  have  they  Jost  their  liberties  ?  If  we  could  transport  our 
selves  back  to  the  ages  when  Greece  and  Rooie  flourished  in  thtir 
greatest  prosperity,  and,  mijigling  in  the  throng,  should  ask  a  Gto- 
cian  if  he  did  not  fear  that  some  daring  military  chieftain,  covered 
with  glory,  some  Philip  or  Alexander,  would  one  day  overthrow  the 
liberties  of  his  country,  the  confident  and  indignant  Grecian  would 
exclaim,  No !  no !  we  have  nothing  to  fear  from  our  heroes ;  our  lib- 
erties will  be  eternal.  If  a  Roman  citizen  had  been  asked,  if  he  did 
not  fear  that  the  conqueror  of  Gaul  might  establish  a  throne  upon  Om 
ruins  of  public  liberty,  he  would  have  instantly  repelled  the  unjul 
insinuation.  Yet  ^eece  fell,  Csesar  passed  the  Rubicon,  and  tlia 
patriotic  arm  even  of  Brutus  could  not  preserve  the  liberties  of  hii 
devoted  country  !  The  celebrated  Madame  de  Stael,  in  her  last  and 
perhaps  her  best  work,  has  said,  that  in  the  very  year,  almost  ths 
very  month,  when  the  President  of  the  Directory  declared  that  nuni* 
archy  would  never  more  show  its  frightful  head  in  France,  Bonaparte, 
with  his  grenadiers,  entered  the  palace  of  St.  Cloud,  and  dispersing, 
with  the  bayonet,  the  deputies  of  the  people,  deliberating  on  th« 
affiurs  of  the  state,  laid  the  foundation  of  that  vast  fabric  of  despotioDa 
which  overshadowed  all  Europe.  I  hope  not  to  be  misunderstood  ; 
1  am  far  from  intimating  that  General  Jackson  cherishes  any  desigjaa 
inimical  to  the  liberties  of  the  country.  I  believe  his  intentions  to  be 
pure  and  patriotic.  I  thank  God  that  he  would  not,  but  I  thank  hm 
still  more  that  he  could  not,  if  he  would,  overturn  the  liberties  of  tba 
republic.  But  precedents,  if  bad,  are  fraught  with  the  moat  danger- 
ous consequences.  Man  has  been  described,  by  some  of  those  who 
have  treated  of  his  nature,  as  a  bundle  of  habits.  The  definition  ki 
much  truer  when  applied  to  governments.  Precedents  are  their 
habits.  There  is  one  important  difierence  between  the  formation  of 
habits  by  an  individual  and  by  governments.  He  contracts  it  onJ^ 
after  frequent  repetition.  A  single  instance  fixes  the  habit  and  deter- 
mines the  direction  of  governments.  Against  the  alarming  doctrine 
of  unlimited  discretion  in  our  military  commanders,  when  applied 
even  to  prisoners  of  war,  I  must  enter  my  protest.  It  begins  upon 
them  I  it  will  end  on  us.     I  hope  our  happy  form  of  government  is 


to  be  perpetiaL  But,  if  it  ia  to  be  preserved,  it  must  be  hj  the  prac- 
tice of  nrtiM,  by  jtutice,  by  moderation,  by  magnaDiinity,  by  grest- 
■e«  of  aool,  by  keeping  k  watcbfiil  and  iteady  eye  on  the  executiTe ; 
iad,  ibove  all,  by  holding  to  « itnct  BccounUbility  the  oiiUtary  iMwidi 
cf  tbep<ddic  force. 

We  are  fighUi^  ■  great  moral  battle,  for  the  benefit  not  only  of  our 
Goantry,  but  of  all  manldod.  The  eyea  of  the  whole  world  are  in 
fixed  attention  upon  iia-  Ooe,  and  the  largest  portion  of  it,  is  gazing 
with  contempt,  with  jealousy,  and  with  envy  ;  the  other  portion,  with 
hope,  with  confidence,  and  with  aOection.  Everywhere  the  black 
dMH)  of  legitimacy  is  sDspended  over  the  world,  save  only  one  br^t 
spot,  which  breaks  out  from  the  political  hemisphere  of  the  West,  to 
eiti^ten,  and  animate,  and  gladden  the  human  heart.  Obacure  that, 
hf  the  downfall  of  liberty  here,  and  all  mankind  are  enshrouded  in  a 
paU  of  miivenal  daricness.  To  you,  Mr:  Chairman,  belongs  the  high 
piTile^  of  tnoamitting,  unimpaired,  to  posterity,  the  &ir  character 
mi  liberty  of  our  coantry.  Do  you  expect  to  execute  this  h^b 
Irvt,  by  trampling,  or  sufCering  to  be  trampled  down,  law,  justice, 
the  constitution,  and  the  rights  of  the  people  ?  By  exhibiting  exam- 
pka  ti  inhumanity,  and  cruelty,  and  ambition  ?  When  the  minions 
(tf  despotism  heard,  in  Europe,  of  the  seizure  of  Pensacola,  how  did 
they  chuckle,  and  chide  the  admirers  of  our  institutions,  tauntingly 
pointing  to  the  demonstration  of  a  spirit  of  injustice  and  aggrandize- 
veat  nsde  by  our  country,  in  the  midst  of  an  amicable  negotiation. 
BthoU,  nid  they,  the  conduct  of  those  who  are  constantly  reproach- 
11^  Ua{^-  You  saw  how  those  admircni  were  astounded  and  bong 
their  heads.  You  saw,  too,  when  that  illustrious  man,  who  presides 
orer  na,  adopted  his  pacific,  moderate,  and  just  course,  how  they 
SMM  more  lifted  up  their  heads  with  exultation  and  delight  beam- 
ilg  is  their  countenances.  And  you  saw  bow  those  minions  tbem- 
nlvea  were  finally  compelled  to  unite  in  the  general  praises  be- 
rinwed  npon  our  government.  Beware  how  you  forfeit  this  exalted 
^■racter.  Beware  how  you  give  a  &tal  sanction,  in  this  infant  pe- 
riod of  oar  republic,  scarcely  yet  tWoscore  years  old,  to  military  in- 
nbordi nation.  Remember  that  Greece  had  her  Alexander,  Rome 
her  Ckesar,  England  her  Cromwell,  France  her  Bonaparte,  and  that 
if  we  would  eacape  the  rock  on  which  they  spUt  we  must  avoid  their 
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How  difTerent  has  been  the  treatment  of  General  Jackson,  and  that 
modest  but  hcrbic  young  man,  a  native  of  one  of  the  smallest  States 
m  the  Union,  who  achieved  for  his  countiy,  on  Lake  Erie,  one  of 
the  most  glorious  victories  of  the  late  war.  In  a  moment  of  paasioa 
he  forgot  himself,  and  ofFered  an  act  of  violence  which  was  repented 
of  as  soon  as  perpetrated.    He  was  tried,  and  suffered  the  judgment 

pronounced  by  his  peers.  Public  justice  was  thought  not  even 
then  to  be  satisfied.  The  press  and  Congress  took  up  the  subject. 
My  honorable  friend  from  Virginia,  (Mr.  Johnson,)  the  fiuthful  and 
consistent  sentinel  of  the  law  and  of  the  constitution,  disapproved  in 
that  instance,  as  he  docs  in  this,  and  moved  an  inquiry.  The  public 
mind  remained  agitated  and  unappeased  until  the  recent  atonement 
so  honorably  made  by  the  gallant  commodore.  And  is  there  to  be  a 
distinction  between  the  ofhcers  of  the  two  branches  of  the  public  ser- 
vice }  Are  former  services,  however  eminent,  to  preclude  even  in- 
quiry into  recent  misconduct  ?  Is  there  to  be  no  limit,  no  prudential 
bounds  to  the  national  gratitude  ?  I  am  not  disposed  to  censure  the 
President  for  not  ordering  a  court  of  inquiry  or  a  general  couct^mar- 
tial.  Perhaps,  impelled  by  a  sense  of  gratitude,  he  determined  by 
anticipation  to  extend  to  the  General  that  pardon  which  he  had  the 
undoubted  right  to  grant  after  sentence.  Let  us  not  shrink  from  cor 
.  duty.  Let  us  assert  our  constitutional  powers,  and  vindicate  the 
instrument  from  military  violation. 

1  hope  gentlemen  will  deliberately  survey  the  awful  isthmus  on 
which  we  stand.  They  may  bear  down  all  opposition ;  they  may 
even  vote  the  General  the  public  thanks  ;  they  may  carry  him  tri- 
umphantly through  this  House.  But,  if  they  do,  in  my  humble 
judgment,  it  will  be  a  triumph  of  the  principle  of  insubordination — 
a  triumph  of  the  military  over  the  civil  authority — a  triumph  over 
the  powers  of  this  House — a  triumph  over  the  constitution  of  the 
land.  And  I  pray  most  devoutly  to  Heaven,  that  it  may  not  prore, 
in  its  ultimate  effects  and  consequences,  a  triumph  over  the^liberties 
of  the  people. 


.« r 


ON  PROTECTION  TO  HOME  INDUSTRY. 


IiTHE  House  of  Representatives,  April  26,  1820. 


{IkbiQ  to  protect  and  fonter  the  Productive  Labor  of  the  United  Stales,  by  im 
■H  higher  duties  on  the  iniport-ition  of  Foreign  Goods,  especially  Manufactures, 
"^  Oder  consideration  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  Mr.  Clat  addressed  the 
•s  follows :] 


Hi.  Chairman  : — Whatever  may  be  the  value  of  my  opinions  on 

tke  ioleresting  subject  now  before  us,  they,  have  not  been  hastily 

faned.    It  may  possibly  be  recollected  by  some  gentlemen,  that  I 

ttpraied  them  when  the  existing  tariff  was  adopted ;  and  that  I 

fca  uiged,  that  the  period  of  the  termination  of  the  war,  during 

*luch  the  manufacturing  industry  of  the  country  had  received  a 

Fwerful  spring,  was  precisely  that  period  when  government  was 

•like  impelled,  by  duty  and  interest,  to  protect  it  against  the  free 

sbuanon  of  foreign  fabrics,  consequent  upon  a  state  of  peace.     I 

viiited,  on  that  occasion,  that  a  less  measure  of  protection  would 

pnve  more  efficacious,  at  that  time,  than  one  of  greater  extent  at  a 

fatiire  day.    My  wishes  prevailed  only  in  part ;  and  we  are  now 

oDed  apon  to  decide  whether  we  will  correct  the  error  which,  1 

^Unk,  we  then  committed. 

In  considering  the  subject,  the  first  important  inquiry  that  we 
Aonld  make  is,  whether  it  be  desirable  that  such  a  portion  of  the 
Clpital  and  labor  of  the  country  should  be  employed,  in  the  business 
rfnanufacturing,  as  would  furnish  a  supply  of  our  necessary  wants  ? 
&oe  the  first  colonization  of  America,  the  principal  direction  of  the 
Uor  and  capital  of  the  inhabitants  has  been  to  produce  raw  materials 
fcfthe  consumption  or  fabrication  of  foreign  nations.  We  have  al- 
"WiyB  bad,  in  great  abundance,  the  means  of  subsistence,  but  we  have 
chieflv  from  other  countries  our  clothes,  and  the  instruments 
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of  defence.  Except  during  those  interraptioni  of  oonuneroe 
firom  a  state  of  war,  oi  from  measures  adopted  for  vindicati 
commercial  rights,  we  have  experienced  no  very  great  inconTenience 
heretofore  from  this  mode  of  supply.  The  limited  amount  of  our 
surplus  produce,  resulting  from  the  smallness  of  our  numbers,  and 
the  long  and  arduous  convulsions  of  Europe,  secured  us  good  mar- 
kets for  that  surplus  in  her  ports  or  those  of  her  colonies.  But  those 
convulsions  hs^ve  now  ceased,  and  our  population  has  reached  neadj 
ten  millions.  A  new  epoch  has  arisen ;  and  it  becomes  us  deliber- 
ately to  contemplate  our  own  actual  condition,  and  the  relations  whkh 
are  likely  to  exist  between  us  and  the  other  parts  of  the  world.  Tlie 
actual  state  of  our  population,  and  the  ratio  of  its  progreasiTe 
increase  when  compared  with  the  ratio  of  the  incyase  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  countries  which  have  hitherto  consumed  our  raw 
produce,  seem,  to  me,  alone  to  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  diyertiqg 
some  portion  of  our  industry  from  its  accustom^  channel.  We 
doable  our  population  in  about  the  term  of  twenty-five  years.  If 
there  be  no  change  in^the  mode  of  exerting  our  industry,  we  skill 
double,  during  the  same  term,  the  amount  of  our  exportable  produoe. 
Europe,  including  such  of  her  colonies  as  we  have  free  access  to,  tft- 
ken  altogether,  does  not  duplicate  her  population  in  a  shorter  term, 
probably,  than  one  hundred  years.  The  ratio  of  the  increase  of  her 
capacity  of  consumption,  therefore,  is,  to  that  of  our  capacity  of  prcK 
duction,  as  one  is  to  four.  And  it  is  manifest,  from  the  simple  ex- 
hibition of  the  powers  of  the  consuming  countries,  compared  wilii 
those  of  the  supplying  country,  that  the  former  are  inadequate  to  the 
latter.  It  is  certainly  true,  that  a  portion  of  the  mass  of  our  raw  pn- 
duce,  which  we  transmit  to  her,  reverts  to  us  in  a  &bricated  foia, 
and  that  this  return  augments  with  our  increasing  population.  This 
is,  however,  a  very  inconsiderable  addition  to  her  actual  ability  ts 
afford  a  market  for  the  produce  of  our  industry. 

I  believe  that  we  are  already  beginning  to  experience  the  want  ef 
capacity  in  Europe  to  consume  our  surplus  produce.  Take  the  aifr 
dies  of  cotton,  tobacco,  and  bread-stuffs.  For  the  latter  we  htsm 
scarcely  any  foreign  demand.  And  is  there  not  reason  to  believe  thil 
we  have  reached,  if  we  have  not  passed,  the  maximum  of  the  fore%i 
demand  for  the  other  two  articles  ^  Considerations  connected  with 
the  cheapness  of  cotton,  as  a  raw  material,  and  the  fecility  with  whieh 
it  can  be  fabricated,  will  probably  make  it  be  more  and  more  used  m 
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UBbftHafte  fer  oth^r  materials.  But|  after  you  allow  to  the  4aina«i 
tfk  the  utmost  extension  of  which  it  is  susoeptible,  it  is  yet  quite 
Wlatf — limited  by  the  number  of  persons  who  use  it,  by  their  wants, 
mi,  their  ability  to  supply  them.  If  we  have  not  reached,  therefoi^ 
the  nwrimnm  of  the  foreign  demand,  (as  I  believe  we  have,)  we 
■oon  fiilly  satisfy  it.  With  respect  to  tobacco,  that  article 
ID  enjoyment  not  necessary,  as  food  and  clothes  are,  to 
existence,  the  foreign  demand  for  it  is  still  more  precarious, 
adi  I  i^ipselieiid  that  we  have  already  passed  its  limits.  It  appeass  \ 
la  ne,  then,  that,  if  we  consult  our  interest  merely,  we  ought  to  en«  * 
home  manufactures.  But  there  are  other  motives  to  recom- 
it,  of  not  less  importance. 


Hie  wants  of  man  may  be  classed  under  three  heads — food,  ran 

■Nt,  and  defence.    They  are  felt  alike  in  the  state  of  barbarism  and 

tf  QvUization.     He  must  be  defended  against  the  ferocious  beasts  of 

piqrinthe  one  condition,  and  against  the  ambition,  violence,  and 

■itttiee,  incident  to  the  other.     If  he  seel&  to  obtain  a  supply  of 

tee  wants  without  giving  an  equivalent,  he  is  a  beggar  or  a  robber ; 

if  bj  promising  an  equivalent  which  he  cannot  give,  he  is  fraudulent ; 

^  if  fay  a  commerce,  in  which  there  is  perfect  freedom  on  his  side, 

viuist  he  meets  with  nothlDg  but  restrictions  on  the  other,  he  sub- 

■iti  to  an  unjust  and  degrading  inequality.     What  is  true  of  individ- 

irii  is  equally  so  of  nations.     The  country,  then,  which  relies  upon 

ftnigii  nations  for  either  of  those  great  essentials,  is  not,  in  fact,  in* 

dspendeot    Nor  is  it  any  consolation  for  our  dependance  upon  other 

natioosy  that  they  are  also  dependant  upon  us,  even  were  it  true. 

Krery  nation  should  anxiously  endeavor  to  establish  its  absolute  in* 

ij  and  consequently  be  able  to  feed,  and  clothe,  and  defend 

If  it  rely  upon  a  foreign  supply,  that  may  be  cut  off  by  the 

eapirice  of  the  nation  yielding  it,  by  war  with  it,  or  even  by  war  with 

other  nations :  it  cannot  be  independent.     But  it  is  not  true  that  any 

other  nations  depend  upon  us  in  a  degree  any  tiling  like  equal  to  that 

qf  our  dependance  upon  them  for  the  great  necessaries  to  which  I 

re  referred.     Every  other  nation  seeks  to  supply  itself  with  them 

its  own  resources;  and,  so  strong  is  the  desire  which  they 

to  accomplish  this  purpose,  tliat  they  exclude  the  cheaper  for- 

article  for  the  dearer  home  production.     Witness  the  Englidi 

polkij  in  regard  to  com.     So  selfish,  in  this  respect,  is  the  oondiMlf 

^otiier  powers,  that,  JA  some  instances,  they  even  prohibit  the  jpo^ 
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<)aee  of  the  industry  of  their  aum  colonies,  when  it  conies  int^  -hnii- 
petition  with  the  produce  of  the  parent  country.  All  other  comitries 
but  our  own  exclude,  by  high  duties,  or  absolute  prohibitions,  what- 
oTer  they  can  respectively  produce  within  themselves.  The  truth 
is,  and  it  is  in  vain  to  disguise  it,  that  we  are  a  sort  of  independent 
colonies  of  England — ^politically  free,  commercially  slaves.  Gentle- 
men tell  us  of  the  advantages  of  a  free  exchange  of  the  produce  of  the 
world.  But  they  tell  us  of  what  has  never  existed,  does  not  exist, 
and  perhaps  never  will  exist.  They  invoke  us  to  give  fkwfect  free- 
dom on  our  side,  whilst  in  the  ports  of  every  other  nation,  we  are 
met  with  a  code  of  odious  restrictions,  shutting  out  entirely  a  great 
part  of  our  produce,  and  letting  in  only  so  much  as  they  cannot  pos* 
sibly  do  without.  I  will  hereafter  examine  their  favorite  maxim,  ot 
leaving  things  to  themselves,  more  particularly.  At  present  I  will 
only  say  that  I  too  am  a  friend  to  free  trade,  but  it  must  be  a  free 
trade  of  perfect  reciprocity.  If  the  governing  consideration  were 
cheapness ;  if  national  independence  were  to  weigh  nothing ;  if  honor 
nothing  ;  why  not  subsTdize  foreign  powers  to  defend  us  ?  why  not 
hire  Swiss  or  Hessian  mercenaries  to  protect  us  ?  why  not  get  oar 
arms  of  all  kinds,  as  we  do,  in  part,  the  blankets  and  clothing  of  our 
soldiers,  from  abroad  ?  We  should  probably  consult  economy  hy 
tfiese  dangerous  expedients. 

But,  say  gentlemen,  there  are  to  the  manufiactuiii^  system  sooie 
inherent  objections,  which  should  induce  us  to  avoid  its  introdnction 
into  this  country  ;  and  we  are  warned  by  the  example  of  England, 
by  her  pauperism,  by  the  vices  of  her  population,  her  wan,  &c.  It 
would  be  a  strange  order  of  Providence,  if  it  were  true,  that  he 
should  create  necessary  and  indispensable  wants,  and  yet  shoold  rea- 
der us  unable  to  supply  them  without  the  degradation  or  contamina- 
tion of  our  species. 

Pauperism  is,  in  general,  the  effect  of  an  overflowing  population. 
Manufactures  may  undoubtedly  produce  a  redundant  population ;  Imt 
so  may  commerce,  and  so  may  agriculture.  In  this  respect  they  ai^i 
alike ;  and  from  whatever  cause  the  disproportion  of  a  population  to 
the  subsisting  faculty  of  a  country  may  proceed,  its  eflect  of  pauper- 
ism  is  the  same.  Many  parts  of  Asia  would  exhibit,  perhapa,  m 
afflicting  effects  of  an  extreme  prosecution  of  the  agricultural  aystem, 
aa  England  can  possibly  famish,  respecting  the  manafacturing.    il 
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■  not,  homewetj  £iir  to  argue  from  these  extreme  cases,  againrt 
either  the  one  system  or  the  other.  There  are  abuses  incident  to 
ererj  branch  of  industry,  to  every  profession.  It  would  not  be 
thought  very  just  or  wise  to  arraign  the  honorable  professions  of  law 
and  phyiic,  because  the  one  produces  the  pettifogger,  and  the  other 
the  qvaek.  Even  in  England  it  has  been  established,  by  the  diligent 
search  of  Colquhoun,  from  the  most  authentic  evidence,  the  judicial 
records  of  the  country,  that  the  instances  of  crime  were  much  more 
oumarooa  io  the  agricultural  than  in  the  manufacturing  districts  J 
thns  pnnring  that  the  cause  of  wretchedness  and  vice  in  that  country 
was  to  be  sought  for,  not  in  this  or  that  system,  so  much  as  in  the  fact 
af  the  density  of  its  population.  France  resembles  this  country  more 
than  Eoglaad,  in  respect  to  the  employments  of  her  population  ;  and 
we  do  not  find  that  there  is  anything  in  the  condition  of  tlie  manu&c- 
tving  portion  of  it,  which  ought  to  dissuade  us  from  the  introduction  of 
H  into  our  own  country.  But  even  France  has  not  that  great  security 
agnnal  the  abuses  of  the  manufacturing  system,  a^lnst  the  effects  of 
too  great  a  density  of  populatiou,  which  we  possess  in  our  wasta 
lands.  While  this  resource  exists,  we  have  nothing  to  apprehend. 
Do  capitaliitta  give  too  low  wages  ;  are  the  laborers  too  crowded,  and 
IB  danger  of  starving  ? — the  unsettled  lands  will  draw  off  the  redun-' 
dancy,  and  leave  the  others  better  provided  for.  If  an  imsettled 
prorinoe,  such  as  Texas,  for  example,  could,  by  some  convulsion  of 
aaftiue,  be  wiifted  alongside  of,  and  attached  to,  the  island  of  Qreat 
Britain,  the  instantaneous  effect  would  be,  to  draw  off  the  redundant 
portion  of  the  population,  and  to  render  more  comfortable  both  the 
emigraats  and  those  whom  th&y  would  leave  behind.  I  am  aware  that 
while  the  public  domain  is  an  acknowledged  security  against  the  abusea 
of  the  manufiicturing,  or  any  other  system,  it  constitutes,  at  the  same 
tiBie,  an  impediment,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  to  the  success  of  mann- 
frctoring  industry,  by  its  tendency  to  prevent  the  reduction  of  the 
"wages  c^  labor.  Those  who  .urge  this  objection  have  their  eyes  too 
much  fixed  on  the  ancient  system  of  manufacturing,  when  manual 
labor  was  the  principal  instrument  which  it  employed.  During  the 
last  half  century,  since  the  inventions  of  Arkwright,«and  the  long 
train  of  improvements  which  followed,  the  labor  of  machinery  is 
principally  used.  I  have  understood,  from  sources  of  information 
wliich  I  believe  to  be  accurate,  that  the  combined  force  of  all  the  ma- 
chhiay  employed  by  Great  Britain,  in  manufacturing,  is  equal  to  the 
Mior«f«MhiindredmiIlioniofabla-badiedraeB.    IfweiappoaettM 
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aggregate  of  the  labor  of  aP  the  indyidualB  which  3he  emplojs  in 
that  branch  of  industry  to  be  equal  to  the  united  labor  of  two  mii- 
lions  of  able-bodied  men,  (and  I  should  think  it  does  not  exceed  it,) 
machine  labor  will  stand  to  manual  labor,,  in  the  proportion  of  one 
hundred  to  two.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  we  ha\re  skill  aad 
enterprise  enough  to  conmiand  the  requisite  amount  of  machiae 
power. 

There  are,  too,  some  checks  to  emigration  from  the  settled  parts 
of  our  country  to  the  waste  lands  of  the  west.  Distance  is  one,  and 
it  is  every  day  becoming  greater  and  greater.  There  exists,  also,  m 
natural  repugnance  (felt  less,  it  is  true,  in  the  United  States  thai» 
ehie where,  but  felt  even  here)  to  abandoning  the  place  of  our  nativi^. 
Women  and  children,  who  could  not  migrate,  and  who  would  oe 
comparatively  idle  if  manufactures  did  not  exist,  may  be  profitably 
employed  in  them.  This  is  a  very  great  benefit.  I  witnessed  the 
advantage  resuliing  from  the  employment  of  this  descriptioa  of  our 
population,  in  a  visit  which  I  lately  made  to  the  Waltham  maaufac^ 
tory,  near  Boston.  There,  some  hundreds  of  girls  and  boys  were  o^ 
cupied  in  separate  apartments.  The  greatest  order,  neatness,  aad 
apparent  comfort,  reigned  throughout  the  whole  establishment.  The 
daughters  of  respectable  farmers — in  one  instance  I  remember  the 
daughter  of  a  senator  in  the  State  legislature,  were  usefully  employed. 
They  would  come  down  to  the  manufactory,  remain  perhaps 
months,  and  return,  with  their  earnings,  to  their  families,  to 
them  throughout  the  year.  But  one  instance  had  occurred,  I 
informed  by  the  intelligent  manager,  of  doubtful  conduct  on  the  part 
of  any  of  the  females,  and,  after  she. was  dismissed,  there  was  reaaaa 
to  believe  that  injustice  had  been  done  her.  Suppose  that  establish- 
ment to  be  destroyed,  what  would  become  of  all  the  persons  who  are 
there  engaged  so  beneficially  to  themselves,  and  so  usefully  to  the 
State }  Can  it  be  doubted  that,  if  the  crowds  of  little  mendieant 
boys  and  girls  who  infest  this  edifice,  and  assail  us,  every  day,  at  ila 
very  thresholds,  as  we  come  in  and  go  out,  begging  for  a  cent,  were 
employed  in  some  manufacturing  establishment,  it  would  be  bettor 
for  them  and  the  city  ?  Those  who  object  to  the  manu&cturing  9)^ 
tern  should  recollect,  that  constant  occupation  is  the  best  security  fiir 
innocence  and  virtue,  and  that  idleness  is  the  parent  of  vka  aadi 
crime.  They  should  contemplate  the  laboring  poor  with  emplosf 
manty  and  ad^lhemsalves  what  would  be  tteir  coaditioa  nilhavtlU 
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Vtltere  «•  tBftancei  of  hard  toakmastna  among  th«  manu&cttmati 
■>  tlso  am  there  in  i^icultnre.  The  caiue  is  to  be  lought  for,  nt^ 
b  the  naUire  of  this  or  that  ayatem,  but  in  the  nature  of  num.  If 
4tam  aie  particular  species  of  unhealthj  employment  in  manufactory 
M  then  an  in  agriculture  also.  There  has  beea  an  idle  attempt  to 
ridicnle  the  manufiteturing  system,  and  we  hare  heard  the  expressioit, 
«  apuniap-jenny  tenure."  It  is  one  of  the  noblest  inTentions  of  hn- 
aan  ddll.  It  has  diffused  oumforts  among  thousands  who,  without 
it,  would  oerer  hare  enjoyed  them  ;  uid  millions  yet  unborn  wiU 
UeHtbemaabywhora  itwasiDTented-  Three  important  inventiow 
■STV  distinguished  the  Isst  half  century,  each  ot  which,  if  it  had 
la^peited  at  long  interraJs  of  time  frcnn  the  other,  would  have  becB 
— Ihiieut  to  eonstitnte  an  epoch  in  the  progress  of  the  useful  aits- 
TV  fint  vaa  that  of  Arkwright ;  and  our  own  country  is  entitlsd 
«s  the  merit  of  the  other  two.  The  world  is  indebted  to  Whitney  far 
4n  ODC,  aad  to  Folton  for  the  other.  Nothing  is  aecure  agaioat  the 
Aafti  of  ridicule.  What  would  be  thought  of  a  man  who  sbonU 
ffBik  of  a  cotton-gin  tenure,  or  a  steamboat  tenure  f 

In  one  rcapect  there  ia  a  great  difference  in  &vor  of  oianufactuiea,  -" 
when  compared  with  agriculture.  It  is  the  rapidity  with  which  tbp 
'tplMle  manufacturing  community  avail  themselves  of  an  improve- 
neat.  It  is  instantly  communicated  and  put  in  operation.  There  » 
IB  aridi^  for  improvement  in  the  one  system — an  aversion  from  it  in 
An  other.  The  habits  of  generation  after  generation  pass  down  tlia 
laag  tnA  ot  time  in  perpetual  succession  without  the  slightest  change 
m  agrieatane.  The  ploughman  who  bst^ia  his  plough  to  the  tails 
vl  Ua  csttle,  will  not  own  that  there  is  any  other  mode  equal  to  hia. 
Aa  agrienhnral  people  will  be  in  ^  neighborhood  of  other  commas 
■Hio,  who  have  made  the  greatest  progress  is  husbandly,  withoot 
adraadi^  in  the  slightest  degree.  Many  parts  of  our  country  «c 
•■e  hmdced  yean  in  advance  of  Sweden  in  the  cDltivatioa  and  i»  - 
It  of  the  aoU- 


la  olqeeled,  that  the  effect  of  the  encouragement  of  home  manii- 
es,  by  the  proposed  tariff,  will  be  to  diminish  the  revenne  froaa 
tte  cnabMiis.  liie  amount  of  the  revenue  from  that  source  will  dm- 
pnd  upon  the  amount  of  importations,  aod  the  measure  of  these  will 
IwAevaloeof  the  exports  from  thia  country.  The  quantity  of  tk 
f  wlablu  i/nintm  iriB  depcad  upon  the  finwigB  daaand }  udtkw 
19 
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oui  be  no  doubt  that,  under  any  distribution  of  the  labor  and  ea^M 
of  this  country,  from  ths  greater  allurements  which  agriculture  pre- 
sents than  any  other  species  of  industry,  there  would  be  alwi^  a 
quantity  of  its  produce  sufficient  to  satisfy  that  demand.  If  there  be 
a  diminution  in  the  ability  of  forcigi  cations  to  consume  our  raw 
produce,  in  the  proportion  of  our  diminished  consumption  of  theirs, 
under  the  operation  of  this  system,  that  will  be  compensated  by  the 
substitution  of  a  home  for  a  foreign  market,  in  the  same  proportion. 
It  is  true  that  we  cannot  remain  in  the  relation  of  seller,  only  to  for- 
eign powers,  for  any  length  of  time  ;  but  if,  as  I  have  no  doubt,  our 
agriculture  will  continue  to  supply,  as  far  as  it  can  profitably,  to  the 
extent  of  the  limits  of  foreign  demand,  we  shall  receive  not  only  im 
return  many  of  the  articles  on  which  the  tariff  operates,  for  our  Cfwm 
consumption,  but  they  may  also  form  the  objects  of  trade  with  Soath 
America  and  other  powers,  and  our  comforts  may  be  multiplied  by 
the  importation  of  other  articles.  Diminished  consumption,  in  coi^ 
sequence  of  tlie  augmentation  of  duties,  does  not  necessarily  imjrty 
diminished  revenue.  The  increase  of  the  duty  may  compensate  the 
decrease  in  the  consumption,  and  give  you  as  large  a  revenue  as  you 
before  possessed. 

Can  any  one  doubt  the  impolicy  of  government  resting  solely  upon 
the  precarious  resource  of  such  a  revenue  ^  It  is  constantly  fluctuating 
It  tempts  us,  by  its  enormous  amount,  at  one  time,  into  extravagan.^ 
expenditure  ;  and  we  are  then  driven,  by  its  sudden  and  unexpeded 
depression,  into  the  opposite  extreme.  We  are  seduced  by  its  flat- 
tering promises  into  expenses  which  we  might  avoid ;  and  we  are 
afterwards  constrained  by  its  treachery,  to  avoid  expenses  which  we 
ought  to  make.  It  is  a  system  under  which  there  is  a  sort  of  perpet- 
ual war,  between  the  interest  of  the  government  and  the  interest  of 
the  people.  Large  importations  fill  the  coffers  of  government,  and 
empty  the  pockets  of  the  people.  Small  importations  imply  prudence 
on  the  part  of  the  people,  and  leave  the  treasury  empty.  In  wat, 
the  revenue  disappears  ;  in  peace  it  is  unsteady.  On  such  a  system 
the  government  will  not  be  able  much  longer  exclusively  to  rely. 
We  all  anticipate  that  we  shall  have  shortly  to  resort  to  some  addi- 
tional supply  of  revenue  within  ourselves.  I  was  opposed  to  ihe  total 
repeal  o  the  internal  revenue.  I  would  have  preserved  certain  parts 
of  it  at  least,  to  be  ready  for  emergencies  such  as  now  exist.  And  I 
am,  for  one,  loady  to  exclude  foreign  spirits  altogether,  and  fmbatiMe 
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kt  Aa  reTenae  levied  on  them  a  tax  upon  the  .spiiits  made  within 
fka  eoontry-  No  other  nation  lets  in  so  mach  of  foreign  spirits  as  we 
do.  By  the  encouragement  of  home  industry,  you  will  lay  a  basis  of 
iotennl  taxation,  when  it  gets  strong,  that  will  be  steady  and  uni- 
fMrn^yifllding  alike  in  peace  and  in  war.  We  do  not  deriye  our  ahil- 
itj  fiNMn  abroad,  to  pay  taxes.  That  depends  upon  our  wealth  and 
•vSndimtiy ;  and  it  is  the  same,  whatever  may  be  the  form  of  levy- 
ing the  paUic  contributions. 

Bnt  it  is  urged,  that  you  tax  other  interests  <^  the  state  to  sustain 
Muoftcturers.     The  business  of  manufacturing,  if  encouraged,  will 
be  open  to  all.     It  is  not  for  the  sake  of  the  particular  individuals 
iko  may  happen  to  be  engaged  in  it,  that  we  propose  to  foster  it ; 
ht  it  is  for  the  general  interest.    We  think  that  it  is  necessary  to  the 
eomfini  and  well-being  of  society,  that  fabrication,  as  well  as  the 
of  production  and  distribution,  should  be  supported  and  taken 
oC     Now,  if  it  be  even  true,  that  the  price  of  the  home  fabric 
Will  be  aomewhat  higher^  in  the  first  instance,  than  the  rival  foreign 
^vtacles,  that  consideration  ought  not  to  prevent  our  extending  re^t 
aoneble  protection  to  the  home  fabiic     Present  temporary  incon-/j.- 
w^enience  may  be  well  submitted  to  for  the  sake  of  future  permanent 
benefit.     If  the  experience  of  all  other  countries  be  not  utterly  falla- 
cioiis  ;  if  the  promises  of  the  manufacturing  system  be  not  absolutely 
illaaory,  by  the  competition  which  will  be  elicited  in  consequence 
oC  your  parental  care,  prices  will  be  ultimately  brought  down  to  a 
level  with  that  of  the  foreign  commodity.    Now,  in  a  scheme  of  poli- 
cy which  is  devised  for  a  nation,  we  should  not  limit  our  views  to  its 
operation  daring  a  single  year,  or  for  even  a  short  term  of  years.    We 
should  look  at  its  operation  for  a  considerable  time,  and  in  war  as 
well  as  in  peace.     Can  there  be  a  doubt,  thus  contemplating  it,  that 
ve  shall  be  compensated  by  the  certainty  and  steadiness  of  the  sup- 
vfyin  all  seasons,  and  the  ultimate  reduction  of  the  price  for  any  tem- 
poiary  sacrifices  we  make  ?    Take  the  example  of  salt,  which  the 
agenioos  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Archer)  has  adduced.    He 
ays,  daring  the  war,  the  price  of  that  article  rose  to  ten  dollars  per 
knhel,  and  he  asks  if  you  would  lay  a  duty,  permanent  in  its  dura- 
fan,  of  three  dollars  per  bushel,  to  secure  a  supply  in  war.     I  answer, 
•a,  1  would  not  lay,  so  high  a  duty.     That  which  is  now  proposed, 
far  tiie  encouragement  of  the  domestic  production,  is  only  five  cents 
fm  bushel.     In  forty  years  the  duty  would  amount  only  to  two  dol< 
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tan.  If  the  recurrence  of  war  shall  be  only  after  intenndi  ci  fiMlf 
years'  peace,  (and  we  may  expect  it  probably  oftener,)  and  ti,  wha 
it  does  come,  the  same  price  should  again  be'  giveni  there  will  be  a 
dear  saving  of  eight  dollars,  by  promoting  the  domestic  fabricaftiovi 
All  society  is  an  affair  of  mutual  concession.  If  we  expect  to  deim 
the  benefits  which  are  ii.^iiient  to  it,  we  must  sustain  our  reasonaUa 
■hare  of  burdens.  The  great  interests  which  it  is  intended  to  gOMi 
and  cherish,  must  be  supported  by  .their  reciprocal  action  and 
The  harmony  of  its  parts  is  disturbed ;  the  discipline  which  is 
saryto  its  order  is  incomplete,  when  one  of  the  three  great  and 
tial  branches  of  its  industry  is  abandoned  and  unprotected.  If 
want  to  find  an  example  of  order,  of  freedom  from  debt,  of  ecoiioiDgi^ 
of  expenditure  foiling  below,  rather  than  exceeding  income,  yon 
gd  ti*  tiie  iv^eii-regmaied  lamiiy  ot  a  tanner.  X  ou  will  go  to 
houae  of  such  a  man  as  Isaac  Shelby.  You  will  not  find  him 
ing  tarems,  engaged  in  broils,  prosecuting  angry  lawsuits.  Yoa  wM 
behold  every  member  of  his  family  clad  with  the  produce  of 
own  hands,  and  usefully  employed  ;  the  spinning-wheel  and  the  1 
m  motion  by  daybreak.  With  what  pleasure  will  his  wife  carry  jon 
into  her  neat  dairy,  lead  you  into  her  store-house,  and  point  yoa  to 
the  table-cloths,  the  sheets,  the  counterpanes  which  lie  on  this  shoK 
for  one  daughter,  or  on  that  for  another,  all  prepared  in  advance  I9 
her  provident  care  for  the  day  of  their  respective  marriages.  If  yoo 
want  to  see  an  opposite  example,  go  to  the  house  of  a  man  who  dmuh 
ufectures  nothing  at  home,  whose  family  resorts  to  the  store  fiv  OTerf 
thing  they  consume.  You  will  find  him  perhaps  in  the  tavern,  or  al 
the  shop  at  the  cross-roads.  He  is  engaged,  with  the  rum  grog  on 
the  table,  taking  depositions  to  make  out  some  case  of  usury  or  finnd. 
Or  perhaps  he  is  furnishing  to  his  lawyer  the  materials  to  prep«e« 
long  bill  of  injunction  in  some  intricate  case.  .  The  sheriff  is  hoveriip 
about  his  farm  to  serve  some  new  writ.  On  court-day s-^he 
misses  attending  them — ^you  will  find  him  eagerly  coUecting  hii 
nesses  to  defend  himself  against  the  merchant's  and  doctor's  dainft 
Go  to  his  house,  and,  after  the  short  and  giddy  period  that 
and  daughters  have  flirted  about  the  country  in  their  calico  and  w 
lin  frocks,  what  a  scene  of  discomfort  and  distress  is  presented  to 
there !  What  the  individual  fomily  of  Isaac  Shelby  is,  I  wish  to 
the  nation  in  the  a^^egate  become.  But  I  fear  we  shall  shortly  h 
to  contemplate  its  resemblance  in  the  opposite  picture.  If 
would  carefolly  obaenre  the  conduct  of  private  individuals  in  Ihf 


maaafgBmaatotiharcwa  •&!»,  thej  wtntld  hmre  mnch  nirergnilM 
■  praototiag  the  intemta  of  the  state,  than  the  viaiontry  apeenb 
tiaoa  of  tfaeeceticaJ  writeta. 

The  tBMn&cturiif  ayatein  ia  not  oulj  tnjurkma  to  a^TKoltiitd,  b«l. ' 
•aj  ill  op|K»etits,  it  ia  iojurioas  alao  to  foreign  commeree.  W* 
nof^  ml  to  omocel  kota  oanelTea  our  present  actual  poaition  il 
nlatioD  to  other  powera.  During  the  protracted  war  which  hae  m 
lang  ootiTalaed  all  Enn^,  aod  which  will  probably  be  aucceeded  hf 
a  loog  peaee,  we  tranaacled  the  commercial  buiineaa  of  other  natioMi 
•ad  largd;  riiared  with  England  the  G«nyii^  trade  ot  the  workL 
Mow>  vnty  other  jiatioo  is  anxiooalj  endeavoring  to  transact  its  «na 
liiiaini  M,  to  rdiuild  its  marine,  and  to  foster  its  navigation.  Thl 
ecMcqiKBce  of  the  former  state  of  things  waa,  that  out  nwrrsntile 
marine,  and  our  commercial  employment  were  enormously  dispro|Nt 
tinnate  to  the  exchangeable  domestic  prodoce  of  our  country-  Awi 
dte  nauh  itf  the  latter  will  be,  that,  as  exchanges  between  thia  cooi^ 
liy  and  oths'  nations  will  hereafter  consist  principally,  on  our  part, 
of  our  dimestic  produce,  that  marine  and  that  employment  will  fea 
brought  down  to  what  is  necessary  to  effect  those  exchanges.  | 
regret  exceedingly  thia  reduction.  I  wish  the  mercantile  class  could 
e^df  the  same  extensive  commerce  that  they  fcnmerly  did.  But, 
if  they  ouinot,  it  would  be  a  folly  to  repine  at  what  is  irrecoverridy 
loat,  and  we  should  seek  rather  to  adapt  ourselves  to  the  new  eii^ 
cwnstaaflcs  ia  which  we  find  ourselves.  If,  as  I  think,  we  fa«*e 
reached  the  maximum  ot  our  foreign  demand  for  our  three  great  sta- 
ple*, cotton,  tobacco,  and  flour,  do  man  will  contend  that  we  shonli 
go  on  to  produce  more  snd  mora,  to  be  sent  to  the  glutted  fonifft 
wrlrrt,  sod  consumed  by  devonrii^  expenses,  merely  to  give  en- 
ptoyment  to  our  tonnage  and  to  our  fiH«!gn  commerce.  It  would  far 
•Xtreoaelf  unwiae  to  accommodate  our  industry  to  (voduce,  not  whit 
Is  wasted  abroad,  but  cargoes  for  our  unemployed  ships.  I  wooH 
^ve  ov  faie^;n  trade  every  legitimate  encouragement,  and  extend  it 
wbesever  it  can  be  extended  profitably.  Hitherto  it  has  been  Bttm»- 
hled  loo  hi{^y,  by  the  condition  of  the  world,  and  our  own  policy 
aetfi^  oa  that  coadition.  And  we  are  rdnctant  to  believe  that  wt 
Most  sidmit  to  its  necessary  abridgment.  The  habits  of  trade  ;  th« 
temptiag  instancea  of  enormous  fortunes  which  have  been  mads  ^ 
(he  sBBCMsfiil  proaacHtian  of  it,  are  soeh,  ttiat  wo  ton  with  ngfU 
Adui  16  fUMit i  w»tUU«h»riib  aliagerfaghopej  1  •persuade 00 
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■dT«t  that  flomething  will  occur,  how  and  what  it  may  be,  ire 
riot,  to  revive  its  former  activity ;  and  we  would  posh  intoereiyii^- 
tried  channel,  grope  through  the  Dardanelles  into  the  Black  Sea,  4^ 
restore  its  former  profits.  I  repeat  it,  let  us  proclaim  to  the  peopk 
of  the  United  States  the  incontestable  truth,  that  our  fin-eign  tride 
must  be  circumscribed  by  the  altered  state  of  the  world  ;  and,  leavufg 
it  in  the  possession  of  all  the  gains  which  it  can  now  possibly  maloe, 
let  us  present  motives  to  the  capital  and  labor  of  our  country  to  cbs- 
ploy  themselves  in  fabrication  at  home.  There  is  no  danger  that,  by 
a  withdrawal  of  that  portion  which  is  unprofitably  employed  on  other 
objects,  and  an  application  of  it  to  fabrication,  our  agriculture  would 
be  too  much  cramped.  The  produce  of  it  will  always  come  up  to 
the  foreign  demand.  Such  are  the  superior  allurements  belmigiiig  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil  to  all  other  branches  of  industry,  thrt  it 
will  always  be  preferred  when  it  can  profitably  be  followed.  The 
foreign  demand  will,  in  any  conceivable  state  of  things,  limit  &e 
amount  of  the  exportable  produce  of  agriculture.  The  amoimt  of 
our  cxportations  will  form  the  measure  of  our  importations,  aad, 
whatever  these  may  be,  they  wiU  constitute  the  basis  of  the  tertMOtt 
derivable  from  customs. 

^  The  manufacturing  system  is  favorable  to  the  maintenance  of  peace. 
y  Foreign  commerce  is  the  great  source  of  foreign  wars.  The  eager^ 
ness  with  which  we  contend  for  every  branch  of  it ;  the  temptatiooa 
which  it  ofiers,  operating  alike  upon  us  and  our  foreign  competiton, 
produce  constant  collisions.  No  country  on  earth,  by  the  extent'of 
ito  superficies,  the  richness  of  its  soil,  the  variety  of  its  climate,  ca^ 
tains  within  its  own  limits  more  abundant  facilities  for  supplying  all 
our  rational  wants  than  ours  does.  It  is  not  necessary  or  deiirdble, 
however,  to  cut  off  all  intercourse  with  foreign  powers.  But,  after  ae* 
curing  a  supply,  within  ourselves,  of  all  the  great  essentials  of  life, 
there  will  be  ample  scope  still  left  for  preserving  such  an  interoovma. 
If  we  had  no  intercourse  with  foreign  states,  if  we  adopted  the  poliqr 
of  China,  we  should  have  no  external  wars.  And  in  proportion  aa  im 
diminish  our  dependance  upon  them,  shall  we  lessen  the  danger -of 
the  recurrence  of  war.  Our  late  war  would  not  have  existed  if' tta 
counsels  of  the  manuflKturers  in  Ehigland  had  been  listened  to.  Thflj 
finally  did  prevul,  in  their  steady  and  persevering  efibrt  to  prodoDa 
a  repeal  of  the  orders  in  council ;  but  it  was  too  late  to  preveal 
tlbswar*    Those  who  attribote  to  the  manu&cturing  system  die  boTi* 
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•  of  thfit  country,  commit  k  great  errtv.  Tbaw 
were  probably  a  joint  result  of  the  operation  of  the  whole  of  her  aya- 
tema,  and  the  larger  share  of  it  was  to  be  aacribed  to  her  foreign 
aommerce,  and  to  the  ambiticw  of  her  mien,  than  to  any  other  cause 
The  war  of  our  revolution,  in  which  that  ambition  displayed  its  tnon 
■trou  anogance  and  pretensions,  laid  the  broad  fouodation  of  that 
enonnou  debt  under  which  she  now  groans. 

Hie  tendency  of  reasonable  encouragement  to  our  home  induMrr  | 
■  bvorable  to  the  preservation  and  strength  of  our  confederal- ' 
Now  our  connexion  is  merely  political.  For  the  aale  of  the  siuplM  t 
cfthe  produce  of  our  agricultural  labor,  all  eyes  are  constantly  turned 
iq^  the  markets  of  Liverpool.  There  is  scarcely  any  of  that  bene- 
fieid  iateroourse,  the  beat  basis  of  political  connexion,  which  consoria 
of  the  exchange  of  the  produce  of  om*  labor.  On  our  maritime  fron- 
titi  there  has  been  too  much  stimulus,  an  umiatural  activity ;  in  the 
great  mterior  of  the  countrj-,  there  exists  a  perfect  paralyais.  En 
oonnge  fiibricatian  si  home,  and  there  will  instantly  arise  animatioB  - 
and  a  healthful  circulation  throughout  all  the  parts  of  the  repuUic. 
Hie  dieapness,  fertility,  and  quantity  of  our  waste  lands,  ofier  such 
powerfol  inducements  to  cultivation,  that  our  countrymen  are  con- 
Maatly  eng^ng  in  it.  I  would  not  check  this  disposition  by  hard 
ttnns  in  the  sale  of  it.  Let  it  be  easily  accessible  to  all  who  wish  to 
•eqnire  it.  But  I  would  countervail  this  predilection  by  presenting 
to  ca^tal  and  labor,  motives  for  employment  in  other  branches  of 
indoatry.  Nothing  is  more  uncertain  than  the  pursuit  of  agriculture, 
when  we  munly  rely  upon  foreign  markets  f.T  the  sale  of  its  sari^DB 
ptoduce.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  impossible  to  drtermine,  a  prtari, 
tbeamoont  of  this  surplus;  and,  in  the  second,  it  is  equally  imposai- 
aie  to  anticipate  the  extent  of  the  foreign  demand.  Both  the  one  and 
the  other  depend  upoq  the  seasons.  ,  From  the  fluctuations  incideiit 
to  theac,  and  from  other  cqu.sck,  it  may  happen  that  the  supplying 
eoontiy  will,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  have  employed  a  larger  share 
of  ita  capital  and  labor  than  is  wise,  in  production  to  supply  the  wanta 
of  the  consuming  countries,  without  becoming  sensible  of  its  defect 
rfptdicy.  The  failure  of  a  crop,  or  the  failure  of  a  market,  does  not 
diteaiirBge  the  cultivator.  He  renews  his  labors  another  year,  and 
be  renews  his  hopes.  It  is  otherwise  with  manufacturing  industry 
Ttm  pneiae  ^oantiun  <tf  its  produce,  at  least,  can  with  sooe  aeamet 
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be  previoiHly  eitimated.    And  the  wants  of  fbre^  eountriai  emlie 
'v-Hh  aome  probability  anticipated. 

1  am  sensible,  Mr.  Chaiiman,  if  I  have  even  had  a  success,  which 
I  dare  not  presume,  in  the  endeavor  I  have  been  making  to  show  that 
sound  policy  requires  a  diversion  of  so  much  of  the  capital  and  labor 
of  this  country  from  other  employments  as  may  be  necessary,  by  a 
different  application  of  them,  to  secure,  within  ourselves,  a  steady 
and  adequate  supply  of  the  great  necessaries  of  life,  I  shall  have  only 
established  one  half  of  what  is  incumbent  upon  me  to  prove.     It  wlD 
still  be  required  by  the  other  side,  that  a  second  proposition  be  wap' 
ported,  a»d  that  is,  that  government  ought  to  present  motives  ftr 
such  a  diversion  and  new  application  of  labor  and  capital,  by  thai 
species  of  protection  which  the  tariff  holds  out.     Gentlemen  say,  We 
agree  i;nth  you  ;  yon  are  right  in  your  first  proposition ;  but,  **  let 
things  alone,"  and  they  will  come  right  in  the  end.     Now,  I  agree 
with  them,  that  things  would  ultimately  get  right :  but  not  until  after 
a  long  period  of  disorder  and  distress,  terminating  in  the  impoverish* 
meat,  and  perhaps  ruin  of  the  country.     Dissolve  government,  re* 
duce  it  to  its  primitive  elements,  and,  without  any  general  efibrt  to 
leconstruct  it,  there  would  arise,  out  of  the  anarchy  which  wotdd 
ensue,  partial  combinations  for  the  purpose  of  individual  protection, 
which  would  finally  lead  to  a  social  form,  competent  to  the  conser- 
vation of  peace  within,  and  the  repulsion  of  force  firom  without.    Yet 
no  one  would  say,  in  such  a  state  of  anarchy.  Let  things  alone !     If 
gentlemen,  by  their  favorite  maxim,  mean  only  that,  within  the  boaom 
of  the  state,  things  are  to  be  left  alone,  and  each  individual,  and  each 
branch  of  industry,  allowed  to  pursue  their  respective  interests,  with* 
out  giving  a  preference  to  either,  I  subscribe  to  it.     But  if  they  grve 
it  a  more  comprehensive  import ;  if  they  require  that  things  be  left 
Jkione,  in  respect  not  only  to  interior  action,  but  to  exterior  action 
■also ;  not  only  as  regards  the  operation  of  our  own  government  upon 
the  mass  of  the  interests  of  the  state,  but  as  it  relates  to  the  opei»* 
lion  of  foreign  governments  upon  that  mass,  I  dissent  fix>m  it. 

This  maxim,  in  this  enlarged  sense,  is  indeed  everywhere  pio- 
•daimed  ;  but  nowhere  practised.  It  is  truth  in  the  books  of  Emo* 
pean  political  economists.  It  is  error  in  the  practical  code  of  eveij 
European  state.  It  is  not  applied  where  it  is  most  applicable ;  it  is 
attempted  to  be  V^.*t>dueed  here,  where  it  is  least  applicable ;  and 


ana  hen  il*  hwitda  ftopoK  to  limit  it  to  the  siDglc  bnqch  of  amm^ 
hfCUuiag  industry,  whibt  every  other  interest  ia  encouraged  uid  pi»- 
tectfed  ncctwdii^  (a  the  policy  of  Europe.  The  nuucim  would  bcvt 
Miit  Kurope,  wlerc  t>ach  intcieitt  is  adjusted  and  arranged  to  cretT 
otW,  by  ttufes  operating  during  many  centuries.  Everything  there 
hu  taken  ud  preBcrvcd  i\a  ancient  powtion.  The  bouie  float  wm 
SuiU  eeuturiea  ago,  ia  occupied  by  the  descendanta  of  it*  original  ooer 
■tractor.  If  one  could  rise  up,  after  the  lapae  of  ^ea,  and  enter* 
JEnwpean  shop,  he  would  see  the  same  hammer  at  work,  on  Ibe  mom 
aaril  or  last,  and  almost  by  the  same  hand.  There  everything  im 
fbuud  its  place  and  its  level,  and  everything,  one  would  think,  might 
(hen  be  safely  left  alone-  But  the  policy  of  the  European  state*  • 
othwwiae.  Here  everything  is  new  and  unfixed.  Neither  the  state, 
Bor  the  individuais  who  compose  it,  have  settled  down  in  their  Gin 
and  permanent  positions.  There  is  a  constant  tendency,  in  consc- 
qaenceofthe  extent  of  our  public  domain,  towards  production  fiir 
fiHMp  marketi-  The  maxim,  in  the  compiehensive  sense  in  which 
I  Mm  considering  it,  requires,  to  entitle  it  to  observation,  two  condi- 
tioiu,  neither  of  which  exists.  First,  that  there  should  be  pe^ 
petual  peace,  and  secondly,  that  the  maxim  should  be  everywhan 
reelected.  When  war  breaks  out,  that  free  and  general  circulation 
of  the  [ffodnce  of  industry  among  the  nations  which  it  lecommenda, 
is  intempted,  and  the  nation  that  depends  upon  a  fbreiga  supply  of 
■la  Mceauriea,  must  be  soLjected  to  the  greatest  inconvenience,  if 
it  be  not  everywhere  observed,  there  will  be,  between  the  nation  that 
does  not,  and  the  nation  that  does,  conform  to  it,  an  inequality  alike 
condemned  by  honor  and  by  interest.  If  there  be  no  reciprocity  ;  if, 
on  the  one  side,  there  it)  perfect  freedom  of  trade,  and  on  the  other 
a  coile  at  odious  restrictions,  will  genllemi-n  still  contend  that  we  am 
to  aubmit  to  such  an  unprofitable  and  degrading  intercourse  ?  Will 
they  requiKi  that  we  shall  act  upon  the  social  system,  whilst  engf 
other  power  acts  upon  the  selfish?  Will  tbeydemandof  ustotlirov 
widely  open  our  ports  to  every  nation,  whilst  all  other  nations  entirely 
or  partly  exchide  theirs  against  our  productions  ?  It  is,  indeed,  poa- 
sible,  that  some  pecuniary  advantage  might  be  enjoyed  by  our  covn- 
tiy  in  prosecuting  the  remnant  of  the  trade  which  the  contracted 
policy  of  other  powen  leaves  to  us.  But  what  security  ia  there  for  our 
wMitiiining  to  cDJoy  even  that  ?  And  ia  national  honor,  is  natioMit 
iud^endenoe  to  count  as  nothing  i  I  will  not  enter  into  a  detiil  «f 
th*  rertiioliane  with  irttioh  we  are  •vefjwbera  pnaeated  in  fanip 
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coantrief .  I  will  content  myself  with  asserting  that  thej  take  notb* 
ing  from  us  which  they  can  produce  themselveai,  upon  even  wone 
terms  than  we  could  supply  them.  Take,  again,  as  an  example,  the 
English  com  laws.  America  presents  the  image  of  a  fine,  generooi 
hearted  young  fellow,  who  has  just  come  to  the  possession  of  a  rieh 
estate — an  estate,  which,  however,  requires  careful  management 
He  makes  nothing  ;  he  buys  everything.  He  is  surrounded  by  a  pniw 
eel  of  Jews,  each  holding  out  his  hand  with  a  packet  of  buttons  or 
pins,  or  some  other  commodity,  for  sale.  If  he  asks  those  Jewi  to 
buy  any  thing  which  his  estate  produces,  they  tell  him  no ;  it  is  not 
for  our  interest ;  it  is  not  for  yours.  Take  this  new  book,  says  one 
of  them,  on  political  economy,  and  you  will  there  perceive  it  is  fw 
your  interest  to  buy  from  us,  and  to  let  things  alone  in  your  own 
country.  The  gentleman  from  Virginia,  to  whom  I  have  already  ro- 
ferred,  has  surrendered  the  whole  argument,  in  the  example  of  the 
East  India  trade.  He  thinks  that  because  India  takes  nothing  bat 
specie  from  us  ;  because  there  is  not  a  reciprocal  exchange  between 
us  and  India,  of  our  respective  productions,  that  the  trade  ought  to 
be  discontinued.  Now  I  do  not  agree  with  him,  that  it  ought  to  be 
abandoned,  though  I  would  put  it  under  considerable  restrictions^ 
when  it  comes  in  competition  with  the  fabrics  of  our  own  country. 
If  the  want  of  entire  reciprocity  be  a  sufficient  ground  for  the  total 
abandonment  of  a  particular  branch  of  trade,  the  same  principle  re- 
quires that,  where  there  are  some  restrictions  on  the  one  side|  thej 
should  be  countervailed  by  equal  restrictions  on  the  other. 

But  this  maxim,  ai^cording  to  which  g'ntlemen  would  have  xm 
abandon  the  home  industry  of  the  country,  'o  the  influence  of  the 
restrictive  systems  of  other  countries,  without  an  effort  to  protect  end 
preserve  it,  is  not  itself  observed  by  the  same  gentlemen,  in  regard  to 
the  great  interests  of  the  nation.  We  protect  our  fisheries  by  boon* 
ties  and  drawbacks.  We  protect  our  tonnage,  by  excluding  or  restriet- 
uig  foreign  tonnage,  exactly  as  our  tonnage  is  excluded  or  restricted 
by  foreign  states.  We  passed,  a  year  or  two  ago,  the  bill  to  prohiUl' 
British  navigation  from  the  West  India  colonies  of  that  power  to  tlw 
United  States,  because  ours  is  shut  out  from  them.  The  session  prior 
to  the  passage  of  that  law,  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  and  I,. 
ahnost  alone,  urged  the  House  to  pass  it.  But  the  subject  was  poil- 
poned  until  the  next  session,  when  it  was  passed  by  nearly  a  unaan 
moos  vote,  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  and  the  two  gentle 
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ftmn  Viii^nm,  (Menn  Baiboor  mnd  Tyler,)  voting  vith  th«  majori- 
tf .  W«  have  bow  npot  oar  table  other  bilk  coDoected  with  that 
dijeet,  aitd  proposii^  restri.tion  npoo  the  Freoch  tonnage  to  connte^ 
Tail  tbNTi  upon  oun.  1  sfaa'!,  with  plearare,  vote  for  these  ineasuTea. 
We  imAect  our  foreign  trade,  by  oodsuIh,  I^  foreign  ministeri,  by  em- 
hargoea,  b;  non-iDtercoone,  by  a  navy,  by  fortifications,  by  aqoad- 
nna  ccnrtantly  acting  abroad,  by  var,  and  by  a  variety  of  conunercial 
t^nlatiooB  in  our  statute  book.  Tlw  whole  aystem  of  the  general 
govenunetit,  from  its  first  formstioo  to  the  piesent  time,  consists,  al- 
most exclusively,  in  one  unremitting  endeavor  to  nourish,  and  pro- 
tect,  and  defend  the  foreign  trade.  Why  have  not  all  these  great  in- 
tsrasts  been  left  to.  the  operation  of  the  gentlemen's  favorite  maxim  f 
fc,  it  is  perfectly  ri^t  that  we  should  have  aB'-<  <  i?d  this  protectioD. 
Aid  it  is  perfectly  right,  in  my  humble  opinion,  that  we  should  ex- 
tsnd  the  jiNnciple  to  the  home  indastiy.  I  am  a  friend  to  foreigr 
trade,  bnt  I  ivoteat  against  ita  being  the  monopolist  of  all  the  parental 
fnor  and  csje  of  this  government. 

Bnt,  sir,  friendly  as  I  am  to  the  existence  of  domestic  manufactures, 
Imnild  not  give  to  them  unreasonable  encouragement,  by  protecting 
Allies.  Their  growth  ought  to  be  gradual,  but  sure.  I  believe  all 
the  drcamstances  of  the  present  period  highly  fovorable  to  their  sue- 
eeaa.  But  they  are  the  youngest  and  the  weakest  interest  of  ths 
Aite.  Agriculture  wants  but  little  or  no  protection  against  the  regu- 
lationa  of  foreign  powers.  The  advantages  of  our  position,  and  the 
cheapaeaa,and  abundance,  and  fertility  of  our  land,  afford  to  that  great- 
est interest  of  the  state  almost  all  the  protection  it  wants.  As  H 
sbotdd  be,  it  is  strong  and  flourishing ;  or,  if  it  be  not,  at  this  mo- 
ment, prosperous,  it  is  not  because  its  produce  is  not  ample,  but  be- 
cause, depending,  as  we  do  altogether,  upon  a  foreign  inarliet  for  the 
nle  of  the  surplus  of  that  produce,  the  foreign  market  is  glutted. 
Oat  fixeign  trade,  having  almost  exclusively  engrossed  the  protecting 
eare  of  government,  wants  no  further  legislative  aid.  And,  whatever 
dqiression  it  may  now  experience,  it  is  attributable  to  causes  beyond 
Ifae  control  of  this  government.  The  abundance  of  capital,  indicated 
hj  the  avidity  with  which  loans  are  sought,  at  the  reduced  rate  of  five 
per  eentom ;  the  reduction  in  the  wages  of  labor,  and  the  decline  in 
the  price  of  propejty  of  every  kind,  as  well  as  that  of  agricoltonl 
podnce,  all  concur  favorably  for  domestic  manufactures.  Now,  w 
vheawe  urai^  the  existii^  tariff;  is  the  nn^tcioos  m(»aaut  A» 
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g^yv^nunent  to  ftep  in  and  cheer  and  counimmoce  then  We  did 
little  then,  and  I  endearored  to  warn  this  Howe  of  the  eflecta  of  iih- 
adequate  protection.  We  were  called  upon,  at  that  time,  hf  Am 
previous  pledges  we  had  given,  by  the  inundation  of  foreign 
Arhich  was  to  be  anticipated  from  their  free  admission  after  the 
mination  of  the  war,  and  by  the  lasting  interests  of  this  conntiy,  le 
give  them  efGicient  support.  We  did  not  do  it ;  but  let  us  not  noir 
repeat  the  error.  Our  g^reat  mistake  has  been  in  the  irregpilari^  ef 
the  action  of  the  measures  of  this  government  upon  manufactori^ 
industry.  At  one  period  it  is  stimulated  too  high,  and  then,  by  ee- 
opposite  course  of  policy,  it  is  precipitated  into  a  condition  of 
pression  tim  low.  First  there  came  the  embargo;  then 
course,  and  other  restrictive  measures  followed;  and  finally, tlilfr 
greatest  of  all  stimuli  to  domestic  febrication,  war.  During  all  Hud 
long  period,  we  were  adding  to  the  positive  effect  of  the  meaaew 
of  government,  all  the  moral  encouragement  which  results  from  pop^ 
ular  resolves,  legislative  resolves,  and  other  manifestations  of  t|i^ 
public  will  and  the  public  wish  to  foster  our  home  manufectores,  sad 
tfk  render  our  confederacy  independent  of  foreign  powers.  The 
ensued,  and  the  country  was  flooded  with  the  fabrics  of  other 
tries ;  and  we,  forgetting  all  our  promises,  coolly  and  philosophically. 
talk  of  leaving  things  to  themselves  ;  making  up  our  deficiency  of 
practical  good  sense,  by  the  stores  of  learning  which  we  odlect  fiKxn 
theoretical  writers.  I,  too,  sometimes  amuse  myself  ¥nth  the  visions 
of  these  writers,  (as  I  do  with  those  of  metaphysicians  and  novelists,), 
and,  if  I  do  not  forget,  one  of  the  best  among  them  enjoins  it  upon  a 
country  to  protect  its  industry  against  the  injurious  influence  of  As 
prohibitions  and  restrictions  of  foreign  countries,  which  operate  upon  it 

Monuments  of  the  melancholy  effects  upon  our  manufiictoras,  end 
of  the  fluctuating  policy  of  the  councils  of  the  Union  in  regjsidto 
them,  abound  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Villages,  and  parts  of  ¥fl  . 
lages,  which  sprang  up  but  yesterday  in  the  western  country,  undsr. 
the  excitement  to  which  I  have  referred,  have  dwindled  into  deesp^ 
and  are  abandoned.  In  New  England,  in  passing  along  the  hig^wagh 
one  frequently  sees  large  and  spacious  buildings,  with  the  g^ass  brokpi 
oat  of  the  windows,  the  shutters  hanging  in  ruinous  disorder,  withost 
say  appearance  of  activity,  and  enveloped  in  solitary  gloom.  Upsft 
uiquiring  what  they  are,  you  are  almost  always  informed  that  lliiff: 
were  SOUK  cotton  or  other  factory,  which  tb'ur  proprietors  oooldae 
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lOBger  keep  in  motion  against  the  overwhelming  pressore  of  feieigA 
competition.     Gentlrman  ask  for  fcicts  to  show  the  expediency  ud 
propriety  of  extending  protection  to  our  manufactures.     Do  they 
want  stronger  evidence  than  the  condition  of  things  I  have  pointed 
out  ?     They  ask  why  the  manufacturing  industry  is  not  resumed  un» 
der  the  encooraging  auspices  of  the  present  time  ?   Sir,  the  answer  is 
obvious ;  there  is  a  general  dismay ;  there  is  a  want  of  heart ,  there 
is  the  greatest  moral  discouragement  experienced  thik>ughout  the  na- 
tion.    A  man  who  engages  in  the  manufacturing  business  is  thought 
by  his  friends  to  be  deranged.     Who  will  go  to  the  ruins  of  Carthage 
or  Ballitec  to  rebuild  a  city  there  ?     Let  government  commence  a 
sjstematie  but  moderate  support  of  this  important  branch  of  our  in- 
dustry.    Let  it  announce  its  fixed  purpose,  that  the  protection  of 
manufactures  against  the  influence  of  the  ifleasures  of  foreign  govern- 
ments, will  enter  into  the  scope  of  our  national  policy.     Let  us  sub- 
stitute, for  the  irregular  action  of  our  measures,  one  that  shall  be 
steady  and  uniform  ;  and  hope,  and  animation,  and  activity  will  again 
revive.      The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Lowndes,)  offer- 
ed a  resolution,  which  the  House  rejected,  having  for  its  object  to  as- 
certain the  profits  now  made  upon  capital  employed  in  manufacturing. 
It  is  not,  I  repeat  it,  the  individuals,  but  the  interests  we  wish  to  have 
protected.     From  the  infinite  variety  of  circumstances  under  which 
diflerent  manufiicturing  establishments  are  situated,  it  is  impossible 
that  any  information,  such  as  the  gentleman  desires,  could  be  obtain- 
ed, that  ought  to  guide  the  judgment  of  this  Hi  z^e.     It  may  happen 
that,of  two  establishments  engaged  in  the  same  sj)ccies  of  fabrication, 
one  will  be  prospering  and  the  other  laboring.     Take  the  example  of 
the  Waltham  manufactory  near  Boston,  and  that  of  Brunswick  m 
Maine.-   The  former  has  the  advantage  of  a  fine  water  situation,  a 
manager  of  excellent  information,  enthusiastically  devoted  to  its  buc- 
cess,  a  machinist  of  most  inventive  genius,  who  is  constantly  making 
some  new  improvement,  and  who  has  carried  the  water  loom  to  a  de- 
gree of  perfection  which  it  has  not  attained  in  England — ^to  such  per- 
fection as  to  reduce  the  cost  of  weaving  a  yard  of  cloth  adapted  to 
ihirting  to  less  than  a  cent — while  it  is  abundantly  supplied  with 
capital  by  several  rich  capitalists  in  Boston.      These   gentlemen 
have  the  most  extensive  correspondence  with  all  parts  of  the  United 
States     Owing  to  this  extraordinary  combination  of  fiivorable  cir- 
comstances,  the  Waltham  establishment  is  doing  pretty  well ;  whilst 
that  ol  Bnuis^nck,  not  possessing  all  of  them,  hut  perhaps  as  rsany 
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as  would  onable  it,  under  adequate  protection,  to  flouriah, »  ^^^^r^ 
arduously.  Will  gentlemen  infer,  from  the  success  of  a  £bw  inati* 
tutions  haying  peculiar  advantages,  which  form  exceptions  to  the  lan- 
guishing condition  of  manu&cturing  industry,  that  there  exists  no 
necessity  for  protection  ?  In  the  most  discouraging  state  of  trade  and 
navigation,  there  are  no  doubt,  always  some  individuals  who  are 
successful  in  prosecuting  them.  Would  it  be  fair  to  argue,  from 
these  instances,- against  any  measure  brought  forward  to  reyive  their 
activity  ? 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Whitman)  has  manifeai- 
ed  peculiar  hostility  to  the  tariff,  and  has  allowed  himself  to  denomi- 
nate it  a  mad,  quixotic,  ruinous  scheme.  The  gentleman  b  dimatit-' 
Aed  with  the  quarter — th»  west — from  which  it  emanates.  To  gife 
higher  tone  and  more  effect  to  the  gentleman's  declamation,  which  ii 
'ague  and  indefinite,  he  has  even  assumed  a  new  place  in  this  House 
rir,  I  would  advise  the  gentleman  to  return  to  his  ancient  position, 
moral  and  physical.  It  was  respectable  and  useful.  The  honorable 
gentleman  professes  to  be  a  friend  to  manufacturers !  And  yet  he 
has  found  an  insurmountable  constitutional  impediment  to  their  en- 
couragement, of  which,  as  no  other  gentleman  has  relied  upon  it,  I 
shall  leave  him  in  the  undisturbed  possession.  The  honorable  gen- 
tleman a  friend  to  manufacturers!  And  yet  he  has  delivered  n 
speech,  marked  with  peculiar  emphasis,  against  their  protectior 
The  honorable  gentleman  a  friend  to  manufacturers !  And  yet  he 
requires,  if  this  constitutional  difficulty  could  be  removed,  such  an 
arrangement  of  the  tariff  as  shall  please  him,  although  everyone  dae 
should  be  dissatisfied.  The  intimation  is  not  new  of  the  presompte- 
ousness  of  western  politicians,  in  endeavoring  to  give  to  the  poliey 
of  this  country  such  a  direction  as  will  assert  its  honor  and  sustain 
its  interests.  It  was  first  made  whilst  the  measures  preparatory  tu 
the  late  war  were  under  consideration,  and  it  now  probably  emanates 
from  the  same  quarter.  The  predilection  of  the  school  of  the  Emex 
junto  for  foreign  trade  and  British  fabrics — I  am  far  from  insinuating 
that  other  gentlemen  who  are  opposed  to  the  tariff  are  actuated  fay 
any  such  spirit — is  unconquerable.  We  disregarded  the  intimation 
when  it  was  first  made ;  -arc  shall  be  uninfluenced  by  it  now.  If,  in- 
deed, there  were  the  least  color  for  the  assertion,  that  the  foreign 
^rade  is  to  be  crushed  by  the  tariff,  is  it  not  strange  that  the  whole  of 

e  representation  from  all  our  great  commercial  metropolises  should 
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niia  to  destroy  it  ?  The  member  from  Boston, — ^to  whose  rationa' 
and  disinterested  course  I  am  happy,  on  this,  as  on  many  other  oc- 
caaioDS,  to  be  able  to  testify, — the  representatives  from  the  city  of 
New  York,  from  Philadelphia,  from  Baltimore,  all  entered  into  this 
confederacy,  to  destroy  it,  by  supporting  this  mad  and  ruinous  scheme. 
Some  gemlemen  assert  that  it  is  too  comprehensive.  But  its  chief 
recommeiidation  to  me  is,  tl;at  it  leaves  no  important  interest  unpro- 
vided fcr. 


The  saue  gentlemen,  or  others,  ^it  had  been  more  limited,  would 
kave  objected  to  its  partial  operation.  The  general  measure  of  the 
protection  which  it  communicates  is  pronounced  to  be  immoderate 
and  enormous.  Yet  no  one  ventures  to  enter  into  a  specification  of 
the  particular  articles  of  which  it  is  composed,  to  show  that  it  de- 
serves thus  to  be  characterized.  The  article  of  molasses  has,  indeed, 
been  selected,  and  held  up  as  an  instance  of  the  alleged  extravagance. 
The  existing  tariff  imposes  a  duty  of  five  cents,  the  proposed  tariff 
tm  cents  per  gallon.  We  tax  foreign  spirits  very  high,  and  yet  we 
let  in,  with  a  very  low  duty,  foreign  molasses,  \(  hich  ought  to  be 
oonsideied  as  rum  in  disguise,  filling  the  space  of  so  much  domestic 
spirits.  If  (which  I  do  not  believe  will  immediately  be  the  case,  to 
any  considerable  extent)  the  manufacture  of  spirits  from  molasses 
ihoold  somewhat  decline  under  the  new  tariff,  the  manufacture  of 
•pints  from  the  raw  material,  produced  at  home,  will  be  extended  in 
the  same  ratio.  Besides  the  incidental  advantage  of  increasmg  our 
security  against  the  effect  of  seasons  of  scarcity,  by  increasing  the 
distillation  of  spirits  from  grain,  there  is  scarcely  any  item  in  the 
tariir  which  combines  so  many  interests  in  supporting  the  proposed 
nrfe  of  doty.  The  grain-growing  country,  the  fruit  country,  and  the 
eolture  of  cafte,  would  be  all  benefited  by  the  duty.  Its  operation  is 
nid,  however,  to  be  injurious  to  a  certain  quarter  of  the  Union.  It 
b  not  to  be  denied,  that  each  particular  section  of  the  country  will 
feel  some  one  or  more  articles  of  the  tariff  to  bear  hard  upon  it,  during 
•  1  short  period ;  but  the  compensation  is  to  be  found  in  the  more  fit- 
vorable  operation  of  others.  Now  I  am  fully  persuaded  that,  in  the 
fkst  instance,  no  part  of  the  Union  would  sfiore  more  largely  than 
New  England  in  the  aggregate  of  the  benefits  resulting  from  the 
tariff.  But  the  habits  of  economy  of  her  people,  their  industry,  their 
ddn,  their  noble  enterprise,  the  stimulating  effects  of  their  more  rig- 
mm  dimale,  all  ^.end  to  ensure  to  her  the  first  and  the  rich««at  fruitf 
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of  the  tariff.    The  middle  and  the  western  states  will  come  in  aAer- 
wards  for  their  portion,  and  all  will  participate  in  the  advaatagi-- 
of  internal  exchanges  and  circulation.    No  qaarter  of  the  Union 
will  urge,  with  a  worse  grace  than  New  England,  ohjections  to  a. 
measure,  having  for  its  object  the  advancement  of  the  interests  of  the 
whole ;  for  no  quarter  of  the  Union  participates  more  extensivelj  in 
the  benefits  flowing  from  the  general  government.    Her  tonnage,  hsr 
fisheries,  her  foreign  trade,  have  been  constantly  objects  of  fedcnl 
care.    Inhere  is  expended  the  greatest  portion  of  the  public  revenue. 
The  building  of  the  public  ships ;  their  equipments ;  the  expensei 
incident  to  their  remaining  in  port,  chiefly  take  place  there.    That 
great  drain  on  the  revenue,  the  revolutionary  pension  law,  indines 
principally  towards  New  England.     1  do  not,  however,  complain  of 
these  advantages  which  she  enjoys.     She  is  probably  fairly  entitled 
to  them.     But  gentlemen  firom  that  quarter  may,  at  least,  be  justly 
reminded  of  them,  when  they  complain  of  the  onerous  effect  of  one  or 
two  items  of  the  tarifi*. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  frankly  own  that  1  feel  greet  solicitude  for  the 
success  of  this  bill;  The  entire  independence  of  my  country  on  all 
ibreign  states,  as  it  respects  a  supply  of  our  essential  wants,  has  ever 
been  with  me  a  favorite  object.  The  war  of  our  revolution  efiected 
our  political  emancipation.  The  last  war  contributed  greatly  towards 
accomplishing  our  conmiercial  freedom.  But  our  complete  indepen- 
dence will  only  be  consummated  after  the  policy  of  this  bill  shall  be 
recognised  and  adopted.  We  have,  indeed,  great  difficulties  to  con- 
tend with ;  old  habits,  coloiual  usages,  the  obduracy  of  the  *^lnn^* 
spirit,  the  enormous  profits  of  a  foreign  trade,  prosecuted  under  favor- 
able circumstances,  which  no  longer  continue.  I  will  not  despair ; 
the  cause,  1  verily  believe,  is  the  cause  of  the  country.  It  may  be 
postponed  ;  it  may  be  frustrated  for  the  moment,  but  it  must  finally 
prevail.  Let  us  endeavor  to  acquire  for  the  present  CongreaSi  the 
merit  of  having  laid  this  solid  foundation  of  the  national  prosperity. 
If,  as  1  think,  fatally  for  the  public  interest,  the  bill  shall  be  defeated, 
what  will  be  the  character  of  the  account  which  we  shall  have  to 
render  to  our  constituents  upon  our  return  among  them  ?  We  shall 
be  asked.  What  have  you  done  to  remedy  the  disorders  of  the  pnbUe 
currency  }  Why,  Mr.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  mode  us  a  long 
port  on  that  matter,  containing  much  valuable  information,  and 
very  good  reasoning,  but,  upon  the  whole,  we  found  that  subject 
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^tlM'aooTe  OQT  comprehension,  and  we  concluded  t'^Ac  it  was  wisest 
Id  let  it  regulate  itself.     What  have  you  done  to  supply  the  deficit  in 
the  ttemay  ?    We  thought  that,  although  you  are  all  endeavoring  i  > 
get  out  of  the  hanks,  it  was  a  very  good  time  for  us  to  go  into  them 
and  we  btve  authorized  a  loan.     You  have  done  b'  mething  then,  c(^r- 
ttinlj,  on  the  subject  of  retrenchment.     Here,  at  home,  we  are  pr^^ 
tinag  the  greatest  economy,  and  our  daughters,  no  longer  able  to 
wear  calico  gowns,  are  obliged  to  put  on  homespun.     Why,  we  have 
jBTed,  by  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  a  member  from  Tennessee — 
General  Cocke — ^fiAy  thousand  dollars,  which  were  wanted  for  thn 
Fdlow  8tone  expedition.     No,  not  quite  so  much  ;  for  thirty  thou- 
Mud  dollars  of  that  sum  were  still  wanted,  although  we  stopped  the 
expedition  at  the  Ck>uncil  Blufis.     And  we  have  saved  another  sum, 
vluefa  we  hoiie  will  give  you  great  satisfaction.     After  nearly  two 
dacya^  debc^e,  aiid  c  division  between  the  two  houses,  we  struck  ofi' 
two  handled  dollars  from  the  salary  of  the  clerk  of  the  attorney-gen- 
enl.    What  have  y.ou  done  to  protect  home  industry  from  the  effects 
of  the  contracted  policy  of  foreign  powers  ^    We  thought  it  best,  afler 
■rack  deliberation,  to  leave  things  alone  at  home,  and  to  continue  our 
nt  to  foreign  industry.     Well,  surely  you  have  passed 
law  to  reanimate  and  revive  the  hopes  of  the  numerous  bank- 
fnpti  that  have  been  made  by  the  extraordinary  circumstances  of  the 
worid,  and  the  ruinous  tendency  of  our  policy  ?     No ;  the  senate 
eodld  not  agree  on  that  subject,  and  the  bankrupt  bill  failed  !     Can 
we  fileid,  sir,  ignorance  of  the  general  distress,  and  of  the  ardent 
wiahetof  the  community  for  that  protection  of  its  industry  which  this 
fain  propoaes  ?     No,  sir,  almost  daily,  throughout  the  session,  have 
we  been  receiving  petitions,  with  which  our  table  is  now  loaded, 
bmnbly  imploring  us  to  extend  this  protection.     Unanimous  resolu- 
tions from  important  State  legislatures  have  called  upon  us  to  give  it, 
and  the  people  of  whole  States  in  mass — almost  in  mass,  of  New 
Toik,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio — have  transmitted  to  us 
tlieir  earnest  and  humble  petitions  to  encourage  the  home  industry. 
Let  us  not  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  them.     Let  us  not  disappoint  their  just 
expectations.     Let  us  manifest,  by  the  passage  of  this  bill,  that  Con- 
gnm  does  not  deserve  the  reproaches  which  have  been  cast  on  it,  of 
inaenaibility  to  the  wants  and  sufferings  of  the  people. 

r^^isbill  paned  the  House :  yeas  90 ;  na>*8  69 :  but  in  the  senate  waft  pontpoatd  t« 
& .  ZZ  /-  :«ic!i— i^  ctSect,  :<j  ;j*^u--l"y  the  dote  vote  of  22  to  93 .] 


ON   INTERNAL    IMPROVEMENT. 


In  the  House  of  Representatives,  January  16, 1824. 


[The  power  of  the  Federal  Government  to  conBtnict,  or  aid  in  constracting, 
of  Internal  Improvements,  had  for  several  years  formed  one  of  the  most  steadily  i 
earnestly  controverted  topics  connected  with  the  legislation  of  the  country.  Its 
istence  was  afBrmed,  and  its  exercise  demanded  with  an  almost  nnanimoiiB 
by  the  spreading  West,  aided  by  many  liberal  and  far-seeing  representatives  of  ockci 
sections  of  the  Union.  It  was  opposed  with  equal  ardor  by  a  nearly  equal  number, 
throughout  the  continuance  of  the  struggle.  In  1824,  a  third  effort  was  made,  (two 
bills  having  been  vetoed  in  former  years,)  and  the  bill  authorizing  the  Pkcadeat  to 
cause  certain  Surveys  and  Estimates  for  Roads  and  Canals  to  be  made,  beii^  mda 
consideration,  Mr.  Clav  addressed  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  as  foUows :] 

I  CANNOT  enter  on  the  discussion  of  the  subject  before  me,withcNit 
first  asking  leave  to  express  my  thanks  for  the  kindness  of  the  com 
mittee,  in  so  far  accommodating  me  as  to  agree  unanimously  to  ail* 
journ  its  sitting  to  the  present  time,  in  order  to  afford  me  the  oppor- 
tunity  of  exhibiting  my  views ;  which,  however,  I  fear  I  shall  do 
very  unacceptably.  As  a  requital  for  this  kindness,  I  will  endeftTor^ 
as  &r  as  is  practicable,  to  abbreviate  what  I  have  to  present  to  yoor 
consideration.  Yet,  on  a  question  of  this  extent  and  moment,  there 
are  so  many  topics  which  demand  a  deliberate  examination,  that, from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  it  will  be  impossible,  I  am  afraid,  to  reduce  the 
argument  to  any  thing  that  the  committee  will  consider  a  reasonable 
compass. 

It  is  known  to  all  who  hear  me,  that  there  has  now  existed  fer 
several  years  a  difference  of  opinion  between  the  executive  and  le^a- 
lative  branches  of  this  government,  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of 
certain  powers  conferred  upon  it  by  the  constitution.  Two  succeaiiTe 
Presidents  hlive  ret:  xned  to  Congress  bills  which  had  previoiirir 
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|i«ed  both  houKS  of  that  body,  with  a  commanicatioii  of  the  opinion 

ifait  Congress,  under  the  constitution,  possessed  no  power  to  enact 

iBib  kwi.    High  respect,  perse  nal  and  official,  must  be  felt  by  all, 

IB  it  ii  doe,  to  those  distinguisheJP  officers,  and  to  their  opinions,  thus 

■btanalyiimounced ;  and  the  most  profound  consideration  belongs  to 

ovr  pmoit  Chief  Magistrate,  who  has  favored  this  House  with  a 

writtet  ogiiiment,  of  great  length  and  labor,  containing  not  less  than 

liitjror  lerenty  pages,  in  support  of  his  exposition  of  the  constitu- 

tioa  fVom  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  involved  in  the  question, 

•BwiOrMdily  concur,  that,  if  the  power  is  granted,  and  does  really 

9autj  xfr  ought  to  be  vindicated,  upheld,  and  maintained,  that  the 

antiy  may  derive  the  great  benefits  which  may  flow  from  its  pru- 

fat  exercise.     If  it  has  not  been  communicated  to  Congress,  then 

iD elaim  to  it  should  be  at  once  surrendered.    It  is  a  circumstance  of 

poniiv  regret  to  me,  that  one  more  competent  than  myself  has  not 

M  to  rapport  the  course  which  the  legislative  department  has  here- 

tofiefelt  itself  bound  to  pursue  on  this  great  question.     Of  all  the 

tniti  which  are  created  by  human  agency,  that  is  the  highest,  most 

Mbui,  and  most  responsible,  wh'ph  involves  the  exercise  of  politi- 

^  power.     Exerted  when  it  has  not  been  intrusted,  the  public  func- 

fwirf  is  guilty  of  usurpation      And  his  infidelity  to  the  public  good 

Mlot,  perhaps,  less  culpable,  when  he  neglects  or  refuses  to  exercise   v^ 

^pover  which  has  been  fairly  conveyed,  to  promote  the  public  pros- 

pKity.    If  the  power,  which  he  thus  forbears  to  exercise,  can  only 

^cxeieised  by  him — if  no  other  public  functionary  can  employ  it, 

ttd  (he  public  good  requires  its  exercise,  his  treachery  is  greatly  ag- 

gnnted.   It  is  only  in  those  cases  where  the  object  of  the  investment 

<^power  is  the  personal  ease  or  aggrandizement  of  the  public  agent, 

thit  hit  finbearance  to  use  it  is  praiseworthy,  gracious,  or  magnani- 

moQi. 

I  im  extremely  happy  to  find,  that,  on  many  of  the  points  of  the 
«|inieat  of  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Virginia,  (Mr.  Barbour,) 
there  is  entire  concurrence  between  us,  widely  as  we  differ  in  our 
ulliiiiate  conclusions.     On  this  occasion,  (as  on  all  others  on  which 
dat  gentleman  obliges  the  House  with  an  expression  of  his  opinions,) 
he  displays  great  ability  and  ingenuity  ;  and,  as  well  from  the  mat- 
te h  from  the  respectful  manner  of  his  argument,  it  is  deserving  of 
the  most  thorough  consideration.     I  am  compelled  to  differ  from 
Aat  gentleman  at  the  very  threshhold.     Hecommenaed  by  laying 
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dowBi  M  a  genf  r»l  principle,  that,  in  the  diBtritmtion  of  povmn 
our  lederal  and  State  governmenta,  those  which  are  of  a  miuie^al 
character  are  to  be  considered  as  appertaining  to  the  State  gotytm* 
ments,  and  those  which  relate  to  carnal  afiairs,  to  the  general  gor 
ernment.  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  throw  the  argument  of  the  gentle- 
Man  into  the  form  of  a  syllogism,  (a  shape  which  I  presume  will  ba 
quite  agreeable  to  him,)  it  amounts  to  this  :  Municipal  powen  be- 
long exclusively  to  the  State  governments ;  but  the  power  to  maka 
internal  improvements  is  municipal ;  therefore  it  belongs  to  the  State 
governments  alone.  I  deny  both  the  premises  and  the  conclnsioB. 
l\  the  gentleman  had  affirmed  that  certain  municipal  powers,  and  the 
(Treat  mass  of  them,  belong  to  the  State  governments,  his  propoaitioB 
would  have  been  incontrovertible.  But,  if  he  had  so  qualified  it,  it 
would  not  have  assisted  the  gentleman  at  all  in  his  conclusion.  Bat 
surely  the  power  of  taxation — the  power  to  regulate  the  value  of  coib 
— ^the  power  to  establish  a  uniform  standard  of  weights  and  mea- 
sures— to  establish  post-of&ces  and  post-roads — to  regulate  commerae 
among  the  several  States — ^that  in  relation  to  the  judiciary — ^beaidea 
many  other  powers  indisputably  belonging  to  the  federal  gOYemmenty 
are  strictly  municipal.  If,  as  I  understood  the  gentleman  in  the 
course  of  the  subsequent  part  of  his  argument  to  admit,  some  mHm- 
cipal  powers  belong  to  the  one  system,  and  some  to  the  other,  we 
shall  derive  very  little  aid  from  the  gentleman's  principle,  in  makmg 
the  discrimination  between  the  two.  The  question  must  ever  ronain 
open — ^whether  any  given  power,  and,  of  course,  that  in  qaeatiott,  is 
or  is  not  delegated  to  this  government,  or  retained  by  the  Statea  '   • 

• 
The  conclusion  of  the  gentleman  is,  that  all  internal  improvemeota 
belong  to  the  State  governments ;  that  they  are  of  a  limited  and  local 
character,  and  are  not  comprehended  within  the  scope  of  the  federal 
powers,  which  relate  to  external  or  general  objects.  That  many, 
perhaps  most  internal  improvements,  partake  of  the  character  de- 
scribed by  the  gentleman,  I  shall  not  deny.  But  it  is  no  less  true 
tliat  there  are  others,  emphatically  national,  which  neither  the  policy, 
nor  the  power,  nor  the  interests  of  any  State  will  induce  it  to 
plish,  and  which  can  only  be  effected  by  the  application  of  the 
sources  of  the  nation.  The  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  tbe 
Mississippi  furnishes  a  striking -example.  This  is  undeniably  a  great 
and  important  object.  The  report  of  a  highly  scientific  and  icteU^ 
^att  ofiicer  of ^the  engineer  cotpa,  (which  1  hope  will  be  8003  taOL'i^ 


qj^iidaetBd  upoiii)  ifaowi  that  the  cost  of  any  practicable  improre^ 
ID  the  navigation  of  that  river,  in  the  pretent  atate  of  the  in- 
banka,  ia  a  mere  trifle  in  comparison  to  the  great  bene*- 
bi  vhich  would  accrue  from  it  I  believe  that  about  double  the 
moot  of  the  loaa  of  a  gingle  steamboat  and  cargo,  (the  Tenneaae,) 
would  eftct  the  whole  improvement  in  the  navigation  of  that  river  ^ 
wUoh  o^glit  to  be  at  this-  time  attempted.  In  this  great  object 
tmlie  Stateaand  two  Territoriea  are,  in  different  degrees,  interested. 
Tk  power  to  eSkci  the  improvement  of  that  river  is  surely  not  ma- 
ucfslyinthe  sense  in  which  the  gentleman  uses  the  term.  If  il» 
voe,  to  which  of  the  twelve  States  and  two  Territories  concerned 
faiit  belong?  It  is  a  great  object,  which  can  only  be  effected  by  a 
cwfederaqr"  And  here  is  existing  that  confederacy,  and  no  other 
cttkwfiilly  exist;  for  the  constitution  prohibits  the  States,  imme- 
tely  interested,  from  entering  into  any  treaty  or  compact  with 
Mother.  Other  examples  might  be  given  to  show  that,  if  even 
thepovar  existed,  the  inclAation  to  exert  it  would  not  be  felt,  to 
cftdoita  certain  improvements  eminently  calculated  to  promote  tha 
praperity  of  the  Union.  Neither  of  the  three  States,  nor  all  of  them 
oited,  through  which  the  Cumberland  road  passes,  would  ever  have 
erected  that  road.  Two  of  them  would  have  thrown  in  every  impe 
dneat  to  its  completion  in  their  power.  Federative  in  its  character, 
it  could  only  have  been  executed  so  far  by  the  application  of  federa- 
tive means.  Again  e  the  contemplated  canal  through  New  Jersey  • 
thii  to  connect  the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware ;  that  to 
Quite  the  Ohio  and  the  Potomac,  are  all  objects  of  a  general  and  fed- 
oative  nature,  in  which  the  States  through  which  they  may  sever-  ' 
•Uy  pass  cannot  be  expected  to  feel  any  such  special  interest  as  will 
lesd  to  their  execution.  Tending,  as  undoubtedly  they  would  do,  to 
promote  the  good  of  the  whole,  the  power  and  the  treasure  of  the 
vhok  must  be  applied  to  their  execution,  if  they  are  ever  cdnsum- 
mated. 

Ido  not  think,  then,  that  we  should  be  at  all  assisted  in  expound- 

ilg  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  by  the  principle  which  the 

gnatli  iHim  from  Virginia  has  suggested  in  respect  to  municipal  powew- 

The  powers  of  both  governments  are  undoubtedly  municipal,  oHen 

OfMtating  upon  the  same  subject.     I  think  a  better  rule  than  that 

which  the  gentleman  furnished  for  interpreting  the  constitution,  might 

be  deduced  from  an  attentive  consideration  of  the  peculiar  charaetei 
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of  the  articles  of  confederation,  as  contrasted  with  that  of  the 
constitution.  By  those  articles,  the  powers  of  the  thirteen  United 
States  were  exerted  collaterally.  They  operated  through  an  inter- 
mediary. They  were  addressed  to  the  several  States,  and  their 
cution  depended  upon  the  pleasure  and  the  co-operation  of  the 
individually.  The  States  seldom  fulfilled  the  expectations  of  Ae 
general  government  in  regard  to  its  reqtiisitions,  and  often  whofly 
disappointed  them.  Languor  and  dehility,  in  the  movement  of  ibt 
old  confederation,  were  the  inevitable  consequence  of  that  arrai^^ 
Inent  of  power.  By  the  existing  constitution,  the  powers  of  the  gen- 
eral government  act  directly  on  the  persons  and  things  within  its 
scope,  without  the  intervention  or  impediments  incident  to  an  inter- 
mediary. In  executing  the  great  trust  which  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  creates,  we  must,  therefore,  reject  that  interpretation 
of  its  provisions  which  would  make  the  general  government  depend- 
ant upon  those  of  the  States  for  the  execution  of  any  of  its  powers  ; 
and  may  safely  conclude  that  the  only  g^huine  construction  would  be 
that  which  should  enable  this  government  to  execute  the  great  par- 
poses  of  its  institution,  without  the  co-operation,  and,  if  indispensahly 
necessary,  even  against  the  will  of  any  particular  State.  This  is  the 
characteristic  diflference  between  the  two  systems  of  government,  f£ 
which  we  should  never  lose  sight.  Interpreted  in  the  one  way,  we 
shall  relapse  into  the  feebleness  and  debility  of  the  old  confederacy. 
In  the  other,  we  shall  escape  firom  its  evils,  and  fulfil  the  great  pur- 
poses which  the  enlightened  framers  of  the  existing  constitation  in- 
tended to  efiectuate.  The  importance  of  this  essential  diflforeDoe  in 
the  two  forms  of  government,  will  be  shown  in  the  future  progress 
of  the  argument. 

Before  I  proceed. to  conunent  on  those  parts  of  the  constitation 
which  appear  to  me  to  convey  the  power  in  question,  I  hope  I  shall 
be  allowed  to  disclaim,  for  my  part,  several  sources  whence  othen 
have  deduced  the  authority.  The  gentleman  from  Virginia  seemed 
to  think  it  remarkable  that  the  friends  of  the  power  should  disagree 
so  much  among  themselves ;  and  to  draw  a  conclusion  against  its 
existence  from  the  fisu^t  of  this  discrepancy.  But  I  can  see  nothing 
extraordinary  in  this  diversity  of  views.  What  is  more  common  than 
for  different  men  to  contemplate  the  same  subject  under  various  as- 
pects ?  Such  is  the  nature  of  the  1  uman  mind,  that  enlightened  meny 
perfectly  upright  in  their  intentions,  dificr  in  their  opinions  on  almost 
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topic  tint  can  be  mentioned.  It  is  rather  a  presumption  ib 
fcror  of  the  cause  which  I  am  humbly  maintaining,  that  the  same 
resdk  it  attained  by  ao  many  various  modes  of  reasoning.  But,  it 
eimtiarietj  of  views  might  be  pleaded  with  any  effect  against  the  ad- 
▼iKstes  of  the  disputed  power,  it  is  equally  available  against  our  op- 
ponents. There  is,  for  example,  not  a  very  exact  coincidence  in 
opinion  between  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  gentle- 
num  fiom  Virginia.     The  President  says,  (page  25  of  his  book,) 


«...  «^  of  the  exiBtinff  road,  by  the  stage,  mail-carrier,  or  pott-boy,  in  paiemg 
er  ity  Bd  othen  do,  is  all  that  would  be  thought  of ;  the  juriadiction  and  aoU  re- 
iaina  to  the  State,  with  a  ri^t  in  the  State,  or  tJume  authorized  bf  iu  Ugidatwt, 
loffciHf  the  road  at  jnfeoMire." 

Again,  page  27,  the  President  asks : 

*'  If  the  United  States  pooocascd  the  power  contended  for  under  this  grant,  might 
^mey  not*  in  adopting  the  roads  of  the  individual  States,  for  the  carriage  of  the  mail, 
as  ins  been  done,  aasome  jurisdiction  over  them,  and  preclude  a  right  to  interfere 
with  or  alter  them  V* 

Thej  both  agree  that  the  general  government  does  not  possess  the 
power.     The  gentleman  from  Virginia  admits,  if  I  understood  him 
eorrectly,  that  the  designation  of  a  State  road  as  a  post-road,  so  far 
withdraws  it  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State,  that  it  cannot  be  after- 
wards pat  down  or  closed  by  the  State  ;  and  in  this  he  claims  for  the 
general  government  more  power  than  the  President  concedes  to  it. 
The  President,  on  the  contrary,  pronounces,  that  "  the  absurdity  of 
sdch  a  pretension"  (that  is,  preventing,  by  the  designation  of  a  post- 
road,  the  power  of  the  State  from  altering  or  changing  it)  ''  must  be 
•pparent  to  all  who  examine  it!"     The  gentleman  thinks  that  the 
designation  of  a  post-road  withdraws  it  entirely,  so  far  as  it  is  used 
for  that  purpose,  from  the  power  of  the  whole  State  ;  whilst  the  Pre- 
ndent  thinks  it  absurd  to  assert  that  a  mere  county  court  may  not 
defeat  the  execution  of  a  law  of  the  United  States !     The  President 
thinks  that,  under  the  power  of  appropriating  the  money  of  the  United 
Stales,  Congress  may  apply  it  to  any  object  of  internal  improvement, 
provided  it  does  not  assume  any  territorial  jurisdiction  ;  and>  in  this 
respect,  he  claims  for  the  general  government  more  power  than  the 
gentleman  frt>m  Virginia  assigns  to  it.     And  I  must  own,  that  I  so 
fitf  coincide  with  the  gentleman  from  Virginia.     If  the  power  can  be 
traced  to  no  more  legitimate  source  than  to  that  of  appropriating  the 
public  treasure,  1  will  yield  the  question. 
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The  truth  is,  that  there  is  no  specific  grant,  in  the  constitutioa,  of 
^e  power  of  appropriation  ;  nor  is  any  such  requisite.     It  is  a  results 
ing  power.    The  constitution  vests  in  Congress  the  power  of  taxa- 
tion, with  but  few  limitations,  to  raise  a  public  revenue.     It  then 
enunoerates  the  powers  of  Congress.    And  it  follows,  of  necenity, 
that  Congress  has  the  right  to  apply  the  money,  so  raised,  to  the  exe- 
cution of  the  powers  so  granted.     The  clause  which  concludes  the 
enumeration  of  the  granted  powers,  by  authorizing  the  passage  of  all 
laws,  '^  necessary  and  proper'^  to  effectuate  them,  comprehends  the 
power  of  appropriation.    And  the  framers  of  the  constitution  recog- 
nise it  by  the  restriction  that  no  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the 
sury  but  in  virtue  of  a  previous  appropriation  by  law.     It  is  to 
wonderful  how  the  President  could  have  brought  his  mind  to  the  con* 
elusion,  that,  under  the  power  of  appropriation,  thus  incidentally  exii^ 
ing,  a  right  could  be  set  up,  in  its  nature  almost  without  limitation^ 
to  employ  the  public  money.     He  combats  with  great  success  and 
much  ability,  any  deduction  of  power  from  the  clause  relating  to  the 
general  welfare.     He  shows  that  the  effect  of  it  would  be  to  overturn, 
or  render  useless  and  nugatory,  the  careful  enumeration  of  our  powers ; 
and  that  it  would  convert  a  cautiously  limited  government  into  one 
without  limitation.     The  same  process  of  reasoning  by  which  his 
mind  was  brought  to  this  just  conclusion,  one  would  have  thought, 
should  have  warned  him  against  his  claiming,  imder  the  power  of 
appropriation,  such  a  vast  latitude  of  authority.     He  reasons  stron^y 
against  the  power,  as  claimed  by  us,  harmless,  and  beneficent,  end 
limited  as  it  must  be  admitted  to  be,  and  yet  he  sets  up  a  power 
boundless  in  its  extent,  unrestrained  to  the  object  of  internal  improve* 
ments,  and  comprehending  the  whole  scope  of  human  afiairs  I    For, 
if  the  power  exists,  as  he  asserts  it,  what  human  restraint  is  there 
upon  it }    He  does,  indeed,  say,  that  it  cannot  be  exerted  so  as  to 
interfere  with  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  States.    But  this  is  a 
restriction  altogether  gratuitous,  flowing  from  the  bounty  of  the  Pre* 
sident,  and  not  found  in  the  prescriptions  of  the  constitution.    If  we 
have  a  right,  indefinitely,  to  apply  the  money  of  the  government  to 
internal  improvements,  or  to  any  other  object,  what  is  to  prevent  the 
application  of  it  to  the  purchase  of  the  sovereignty  itself  of  a  StatOi 
if  a  State  were  mean  enough  to  sell  its  sovereignty — ^to  the  purchase 
of  kingdoms,  empires,  the  globe  itself?    With  an  ahnost  unlimited 
power  of  taxation,  and,  after  the  revenue  is  raised,  with  a  right  to 
apply  it  under  no  other  limitsations  than  those  which  the  Presr^lp^t^ 
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cflatkm  has  suggestedi  I  cannot  see  what  other  human  power  k 
needed.  It  has  he«n  said,  by  Ceesar  or  Bonaparte,  no  doubt  thought 
\gf  bodi,  diat  with  soldien  enough,  they  could  get  money  enough ; 
•ad,  with  money  enough,  they  could  command  soldiers  enough.  Ac- 
^ctding  to  the  President's  interpretation  of  the  constitution,  one  of 
gnat  levers  of  public  force  and  power  is  possessed  by  this  gov- 
The  President  seems  to  contemplate,  as  fraught  with  great 
dKOgBTy  the  power,  humbly  as  it  is  claimed,  to  efl^t  the  internal  im- 
prorement  of  the  country,  and,  in  his  attempt  to  overthrow  it,  sets 
ip  one  of  infinitely  greater  magnitude.  The  quantum  of  power 
whseh  we  claim  over  the  subject  of  internal  improvement,  is,  it  is 
Ine,  of  greater  amount  and  force  than  that  which  results  from  the 
Tiendeiit's  view  of  the  constitution  ;  but  then  it  is  Hmited  to  the  ob- 
ject of  internal  improvements ;  whilst  the  power  set  up  by  the  Presi- 
dent has  no  such  limitation ;  and,  in  efiect,  as  I  conceive,  has  no 
Vmtatkm  whatever,  but  that  of  the  ability  of  the  people  to  bear 


With  the  moat  profound  respect  for  the  President,  and  after  the 
jnoat  deliberate  consideration  of  his  argument,  I  cannot  agree 
with  him.  I  cannot  think  that  any  political  power  accrues  to 
tins  government,  from  the  mere  authority  which  it  possesses  to  ap- 
propriate the  public  revenue.  The  power  to  make  internal  improve- 
nenli  draws  after  it,  most  certainly,  the  right  to  appropriate  jnoney  to 
eonmmniate  the  object.  But  I  cannot  conceive  that  this  right  of 
9ppnijpnMikm  draws  after  it  the  power  of  internal  improvements.  The 
approptiaticm  of  money  is  consequence,  not  cause.  It  follows ;  it 
not  precede.  According  to  the  order  of  nature,  we  first  deter- 
apon  the  object  to  be  accomplished,  and  then  appropriate  the 
money  necessary  to  its  consummation.  According  to  the  order  of  the 
oonstitotion,  the  power  is  defined,  and  the  application,  that  is,  the 
apptopriation  of  the  money  requisite  to  its  effectuation,  follows  as  a 
neceasaxy  and  proper  means.  The  practice  of  congressional  legisla- 
ktion  ia  conformable  to  both.  We  first  inquire  what  we  may  do, 
snd  provide  by  law  for  its  being  done,  and  we  then  appropriate,  by 
•nodier  act  of  legislation,  the  money  necessary  to  accomplish  the 
specified  object.  The  error  of  the  argument  lies  in  its  beginning  to*. 
aooB.  It  supposes  the  money  to  be  in  the  treasury,  and  then  seeks 
to  disburse  it.  But  how  came  it  there  ?  Congress  cannot  impose 
tszea  without  an  object.    Their  imposition  must  be  in  reference  te 
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the  whole  mass  of  our  powers,  to  the  general  purposes  of  g;0Y6niiiieiik^ 
or  wit] .  the  view  to  the  fulfilment  of  some  of  those  powers,  or  to  the 
attainoiCtnt  of  some  of  those  purposes.  In  either  case,  we  consult  the 
constitution,  and  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  authority  which  is  con- 
fided t.  UB.  We  cannot,  constitutionally,  lay  the  taxes  without  re- 
gard te  Ibe  extent  of  our  powers ;  and  then,  having  acquired  the 
money  oi  the  public,  appropriate  it,  because  we  have  got  it,  to  any 
object  indefinitely. 

Nor  do  I  cjaim  the  power  in  question,  from  the  consent  or  grant 
of  any  particular  State  or  States,  through  which  an  object  of  internal 
improvement  may  pass.  It  might,  indeed,  be  prudent  to  consult  a 
State,  through  which  an  improvement  might  happen  to  be  carried, 
from  considerations  of  deference  and  respect  to  its  sovereign  power ; 
and  fiom  a  disposition  to  maintain  those  relations  of  perfect  am*  f 
which  are  ever  desirable,  between  the  general  and  State  governments. 
But  the  power  to  establish  the  improvement  must  be  found  in  th0 
constitution,  or  it  does  not  exist.  And  what  is  granted  by  all,  it  can- 
not be  necessary  to  obtain  the  consent  of  some  to  perform. 

The  gentleman  firom  Virginia,  in  speaking  of  incidental  powers, 
has  used  a  species  of  argument  which  I  entreat  him  candidly  to 
reconsider.  He  has  said,  that  the  chain  of  cause  and  efiect  is 
without  icnd  ;  that  if  we  argue  from  a  power  expressly  granted  to  all 
others,  which  might  be  convenient  or  necessary  to  its  execution,  there 
are  no  bounds  to  the  power  of  this  government ;  that,  for  example,- 
under  the  power  ^^  to  provide  and  maintain  a  navy,"  the  right  mig^t 
be  assumed  to  the  timber  necessary  to  its  construction,  and  the  soil 
on  which  it  grew.  The  gentleman  might  have  added,  the  acorm 
from  which  it  sprang.  What,  upon  the  gentleman's  own  hypothena* 
ought  to  have  been  his  conclusion?  That  Congress  possessed  r 
power  to  provide  and  maintain  a  navy.  Such  a  conclusion  woolc 
have  been  quite  as  logical,  as  that  Congress  has  no  power  over  int  jr 
nal  improvements,  from  the  jHfssible  lengths  to  which  this  power  may 
be  pushed.  No  one  ever  has,  or  can,  controvert  the  existence  of 
incidental  powers.  We  may  apply  difierent  rules  for  their  extractioii, 
but  all  must  concur  in  the  necessity  of  their  actual  existence.  Thej 
result  from  the  imperfections  of  our  nature,  and  from  the  utter  impos- 
sibility of  foreseeing  all  the  turns  and  vicissitudes  in  human  affiu26. 
Thaj  cannot  be  defined.    Much  is  attained  when  the  power,  the  aai^, 
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iii|Mified  md  gmrded.  Keeping  that  constantly  in  view,  the  meav 
Meeanyto  its  attainment  must  be  left  to  the  sound  and  responsible 
dJKRtioBof  the  pablic  functionary.  Intrench  him  as  you  please, 
cnplojvlMit  language  you  may,  in  the  constitutional  instrument, 
*<  leeaHrf  and  proper,''  ^^  indispensably  necessary,"  or  any  other,  and 
tbe  qnestioB  is  still  left  open.  Does  the  proposed  measure  fidl  within 
the  Kope  of  the  incidental  power,  circumscribed  as  it  may  be  ?  Your 
mktjmumA,  abuse  must  rest  in  his  intesest,  his  integrity,  his  respon- 
aUrtftothe  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise;  finally, in  the  ulti- 
mite  i^t,  when  all  other  redress  fiuls,  of  an  appeal  to  the  remedy, 
tokued  only  in  extreme  cases,  of  forcible  resistance  against  intolor- 
w  oppRssum* 

DbaMess,byan  extrayagant  and  abusive  enlargement  of  incidentat 
the  State  governments  may  be  reduced  within  too  narrow 
Take  any  power,  however  incontestably  granted  to  the  gene- 
nl  government,  and  employ  that  kind  of  process  of  reasoning  in 
wkidi  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  is  so  skilful,  by  tracing  it  to  its 
nwtet  efiects,  you  may  make  it  absorb  the  powers  of  the  State 
pnnunents.  Pursue  the  opposite  course ;  take  any  incontestable 
power  belonging  to  the  State  governments,  and  follow  it  out  into  all 
iti  poMible  ramifications,  and  you  make  it  thwart  and  defeat  the  great 
opcnttioDs  of  the  government  of  the  whole.  This  is  the  consequence 
if  ov  lytteoGUi.  Their  harmony  is  to  be  preserved  only  by  forbear- 
OKflibefality,  practical  good  sense,  and  mutual  concession.  Bring 
tiiBR  dispositions  into  the  administrations  of  our  various  institutions, 
aad  all  the  dreaded  couf&cts  of  authorities  will  be  found  to  be  per- 
AetlyjiDi^liiiary. 

I  disclaim,  for  myself,  several  sources  to  which  others  have 
ineaded,  to  arrive  at  the  power  in  question.  In  making  this  dis- 
,  I  mean  to  cast  no  imputation  on  them.  I  am  glad  to 
them  by  whatever  road  they  travel,  at  the  point  of  a  con- 
stihUiooal  conclusion.  Nor  do  their  positions  weaken  mine ;  on 
the  contrary,  if  correctly  taken,  and  mine  also  are  justified  by  fidr 
uterpretation,  they  add  strength  to  mine.  But  I  feel  it  my  duty, 
6wMj  and  sincerely,  to  state  my  own  views  of  the  constitution.  In 
^^ttieg  to  the  ground  on  which  I  make  my  stand  to  maintain  the . 
power,  and  where  I  am  ready  to  meet  its  antagonist,  I  am  happy,  in 
V  outset,  to  state  my  hearty  concurrence  with  tbe  gentleman  froos 
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Yirginiay  in  the  old  1798  republican  prineiplei — bow  beeome  firioral 
also — ^by  which  the  coDstituiion  iB  to  be  interpreted.  I  agree  with 
him,  that  this  ia  a  limited  government,  that  it  has  no  powers  but  the 
granted  powers ;  and  that  the  granted  powers  are  those  which  we 
expressly  enumerated,  or  such  as,  being  implied,  are  neecssMry  and 
proper  to  effectuate  the  enun^erated  powers.  And,  if  I  do  not  show 
the  power  oyer  federative,  national,  internal  iminroveinents,  to  be 
fairly  deducible,  after  the  strictest  application  of  these  princiiAet,  I 
entreat  the  committee  unanimously  to  reject  the  bill.  The  gende- 
man  from  Virginia  has  rightly  anticipated,  that,  in  regard  to  roeds,  1 
claim  the  power  under  the  grant  to  esiabHsk  post  (^oes  and  poei 
roads.  The  whole  question,  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  turns  upon 
the  true  meaning  of  this  clause,  and  that  again  upon  the  genuine 
signification  of  the  word  ^^estabksk.^^  According  to  my  understand- 
ing of  it,  the  meaning  of  it  is,  to  fix,  to  make  firm,  to  build.  Aoeovd- 
ing  to  that  of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  it  is  to  designate,  to  adopt 
Grammatical  criticism  was  to  me  always  unpleasant,  and  I  do  not 
profess  to  be  any  proficient  in  it.  But  I  will  confidently  appeal,  in 
support  of  my  definition,  to  any  vocabulary  whatever,  of  respectable 
authority,  and  to  the  common  use  of  the  word.  That  it  cannot 
mean  only  adoption  is  to  me  evident,  for  adoption  presupposes 
establishment,  which  is  precedent  in  its  very  nature.  That  which  does 
not  exist,  which  is  not  established,  cannot  be  adopted.  There  is^ 
then,  an  essential  difierence  between  the  gentleman  fromVirgiiua  and 
me.  I  consider  the  power  as  original  and  creative ;  he  as  denTatiTei, 
adoptive.  But  I  will  show,  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  President  bus* 
self^  who  agrees  with  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  as  to  the  sense  of 
this  word,  that  what  I  contend  for  is  its  genuine  meaning.  The 
President,  in  almost  the  first  lines  of  his  message  to  this  House,  of  the 
fourth  of  May,  1822,  returning  the  Cumberland  bill  with  his  veto, 
says,  ^'a  power  to  estabKih  turnpikes,  with  gates  and  tolls,  ftc.,ia» 
plies  a  power  to  adopt  and  execute  a  complete  system  of  intensl 
improvement."  What  is  the  sense  in  which  tlie  word  '^  establirii'' 
is  here  used  ?  Is  it  not  creative  ^  Did  the  President  mean  to  adopt 
or  designate  some  pre-existing  turnpikes,  with  gates,  &c.,  or  for  the 
first  time  to  set  them  up,  under  the  authority  of  Congress  ?  Again, 
the  President  says,  '^  If  it  exist  as  to  one  road,  (that  is,  the  power  to 
lay  duties  of  transit,  and  to  take  the  land  on  a  valuation,)  it  exists  si 
Id  any  other,  and  to  as  many  roads  as  Congress  may  think  proper  ts 
^  ettaUiih.^^    In  what  sense  does  he  here  employ  the  word }    The 


iiy  tlvt  tbe  Prendent  could  employ  do  better  than  the  oomtitu^ 
word,  and  he  is  oUiged  to  use  it  in  the  preciM  Mnae  for  whkh 
LsratMd.     But  I  go  to  a  higher  authority  than  that  of  the  chief 
-to  that  of  the  conatitution  itself-     In  expounding  th|U 
we  must  look  at  all  its  parts ;  and  if  we  find  a  word,  the 
mrmiitg  of  which  it  is  desirable  to  obtain,  we  may  safely  rest  upon 
tlie  use  which  has  been  made  of  the  same  word  in  other  parts  of  tbe 
iaaliiiini  iit.     The  word  '^  establish"  is  one  of  frequent  recurrence  im 
thBcoMtitntion ;  and  I  venture  to  say  that  it  will  be  found  unifonnly 
to  apms  the  same  idea.    In  the  clause  enumerating  our  powers* 
^Oongresa  has  power  to  tBtabUsh  a  uniform  rule  of  naturaliza- 
Hbb,"  ftc. ;  in  the  preamble,  *^  We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in 
to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  et/a6£iA  justice,  ^.,  do  -ordain 
€$l9bB$k  this  constitution,'^  &c. ;  what  pre-existing  code  of  jua« 
was  adopted  ?    Did  not  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  thia 
nigh  iorereign  act,  contemplate  the  construction  of  a  code  adapted  to 
tkeir  federal  condition  ?    The  sense  of  the  word,  as  contended  for,  is 
aetfendent  when  applied  to  the  constitution. 

But  let  us  look  at  the  nature,  object,  and  purposes  of  the  power. 

The  trust  confided  to  Congress  is  one  of  the  most  beneficial  charac- 

Mr.     It  is  the  diffusion  of  information  among  all  the  parts  of  this  re* 

public.     It  is  the  transmission  and  circulation  of  intelligence ;  it  is 

to  communicate  knowledge  of  the  laws  and  acts  of  government,  and 

w  promote  the  great  business  of  society  in  all  its  relations.    This  is  a 

gml  trust,  capable  of  being  executed  in  a  highly  salutary  manner. 

It  can  be  executed  only  by  Ck>ngress,  and  it  should  be  as  well  per- 

fiinned  as  it  can  be,  considering  the  wants  and  exigencies  of  govern- 

nent.     And  here  I  beg  leave  to  advert  to  the  principle  it hich  I  some 

imie  ago  laid  down,  that  tlie  powers  granted  to  this  government  are 

to  be  carried  into  execution  by  its  own  inherent  force  and  energy, 

without  necessary  dependance  upon  the  State  governments.     If  my 

CMstmction  secares  this  object ;  and  if  that  of  my  opponents  places 

te  execution  of  this  trust  at  the  pleasure  and  mercy  of  the  State 

governments,  we  must  reject  theirs,  and  assume  mine.     But  the  con- 

itnction  of  the  President  does  make  it  so  dependant.     He  contends 

that  we  can  only  use  as  post  roads  those  which  the  States  shall  have 

lyRviously  established ;  that  they  are  at  liberty  to  alter,  to  change, 

•ad  of  course  to  shut  them  up  at  pleasure.     It  results  from  this  vie^ 

tf  the  Prcsideat,  thr.i'.  any  of  the  great  mail  routes  now  existiug  tb^ 
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for  example,  fixnn  south  to  north,  may  be  closed  at  pleasm  or  bj  «»> 
price,'by  any  one  of  the  States,  or  its  authorities,  through  whiSeh  ll 
passes — by  that  of  Delaware,  or  any  other.  Is  it  possible  that  tkii 
construction  of  the  consiitution  can  be  correct,  which  allows  a  law  «f 
the  United  States,  enacted  for  the  good  of  the  whole,  to  be  obatnicM 
or  defeated  in  its  operation  by  any  one  of  twenty-four  sovereigttr 
The  gentleman  irom  Virgijaia,  it  is  true,  denies  the  right  of  a  Stale  to 
close  a  road  which  has  been  designated  as  a  post  road.  But  rappoaa 
Jie  State,  no  longer  having  occasion  to  use  it.  for  its  own  separate 
peculiar  purposes,  withdraws  all  care  and  attention  from  its  pi 
vation.  Can  the  State  be  compelled  to  repair  it  ?  No !  the  gentk- 
man  from  Virginia  must'  say  ;  and  I  will  say.  May  not  the  genenl 
government  repair  this  road  which  is  abandoned  by  the  State  power? 
May  it  not  repair  it  in  the  most  efficacious  manner  ?  And  may  it  Ml 
protect  and  defend  that  which  it  has  thus  repaired,  and  which  ihmm 
is  no  longer  an  inteiest  or  inclination  in  the  State  to  protect  and  de- 
fend ?^  Or  does  the  gentleman  mean  to  contend  that  ^a  road  naj 
exist  in  the  statute  book,  which  a  State  will  not,  and  the  general  gov^. 
ernment  cannot,  repair  and  improve  ?  And  what  sort  of  an  account 
should  we  render  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  of  the  executioD 
^  the  high  trust  confided  for  their  benefit  to  us,  if  we  were  to  tril 
them  that  we  had  failed  to  execute  it,  because  a  State  would  not 
make  a  road  for  us  ? 

The  roads,  and  other  internal  improvements  of  States,  are  mada-i^ 
reference  to  their  individual  interests.  It  is  the  eye  only  of  the  wbola^ 
and  the  power  of  the  whole,  that  can  look  to  the  interests  of  all.  In 
the  infimcy  of  the  government,  and  in  the  actual  state  of  the  puUpe 
treasury,  it  may  be  the  only  alternative  left  us  to  use  thoae  roada, 
which  are  made  for  State  purposes,  to  promote  the  national  object, 
ill  as  they  may  be  adapted  to  it.  It  may  never  be  necessary  to  malm 
more  tlian  a  few  great  national  arteries  of  communication,  leaving  to 
the  States  the  lateral  and  minor  ramifications.  Ev«  thcae  ahooU 
only  be  executed,  without  pressure  upon  the  resources  of  the  oom» 
try,  and  according  to  the  convenience  and  ability  of  government.  Bnli 
surely,  in  the  performance  of  a  great  national  duty  imposed  upon  tii* 
government,  which  has  for  its  object  the  distribution  of  intelligenoty 
civily  commercial,  literary,  and  social,  we  ought  to  perform  the  lo^ 
stance  of  the  trust,  and  not  content  ourselves  with  a  mere  ineilicifiit 
iMper  exectltion  of  it.    If  I  am  right  in  these  views,  the  p-rtfv  W 
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flttrififfli  pO0t  mwb  being  in  its  nature  original  and  creatiTe,  and  the 
favecBraeol  kaving  adopted  the  roads  made  by  State  means  only  fiom 
ite  iaability  to  exert  the  whole  extent  of  its  authority,  the  controvert* 
«d  power  is  eacpretffly  granted  to  Congress,  and  there  is  an  endof  thp 


It  01^^  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  this  power  over  roads  was  noi 
coBtained  in  the  articles  of  confederation,  which  limited  Congress  to 
IkB  estaUiahment  of  post-offices ;  and  that  the  general  character  of 
Ike  pnaent  constitution,  as  contrasted  with  those  articles,  is  that  of 
en  enlargement  of  power.  But,  if  the  construction  of  my  opponents 
be  eonrect,  we  are  left  precisely  where  the  articles  of  confederation 
kft  us,  notwithstanding  the  additional  words  contained  in  the  present 
eoBSlitiition.  What,  too,  will  the  gentleman  do  with  the  first  mem- 
ber of  the  clause  to  establish  post  offices  ?  Must  Congress  adopt, 
dnignate,  some  pre-existing  office,  established  by  State  authority  ? 
Baft  these  is  none  such.  May  it  not  then  fix,  build,  create,  estah&ik 
of  its  own? 


The  gentleman  from  Virginia  sought  to  alarm  us  by  the  awful  em- 
with  which  he  set  before  us  the  total  extent  of  post  roads  in 
the  Union.  Eighty  thousand  miles  of  post  roads !  exclaimed  the 
gentleman ;  and  you  will  assert  for  the  general  government  juris^c- 
tion,  and  erect  turnpikes,  on  such  an  immense  distance  ?  Not  to-day, 
nor  to-moROw ;  but  this  government  is  to  last,  1  trust,  for  ever ;  we 
may  at  kast  hope  it  will  endure  until  the  wave  of  population,  culti- 
Tmticm,  and  intelligence  shall  have  washed  the  Rocky  mountains,  and 
fanTe  miagied  with  the  Pacific.  And  may  we  not  also  hope  that  the 
day  will  arrive  when  the  improvements  and  the  comforts  of  social  life 
rittll  spread  over  the  wide  surface  of  this  vast  continent  ?  All  thb 
ii  not  to  be  suddenly  done.  Society  must  not  be  burdened  or  op- 
Things  must  be  gradual  and  progressive.  The  same  spe- 
lof  formidabiC  array  which  the  gentleman  makes,  might  be  exhib- 
M  in  reference  to  the  construction  of  a  navy,  or  any  other  of  the 
peift  purposes  of  government.  We  might  be  told  of  the  fleets  and 
vnsels  of  great  maritime  powers,  which  whiten  the  ocean  ;  and  tri* 
unphantly  asked  if  we  should  vainly  attempt  to  cope  with  or  rival 
thit  tremendous  power .'  And  we  should  shrink  from  the  effi>rt,  if 
we  were  to  listen  to  his  counsels,  in  hopeless  despair.  Yes,  sir,  it  is 
a  nhject  of  peenliar  delight  to  me  to  look  Ibrward  to  the  proud 
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and  happy  period,  distant  as  it  ma}'  be,  ivhen  circulatioD  aod 
tion  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  and  the  Mexican  gulfi  akall 
be  as  firee  and  perfect  as  tbey  are  at  this  moment  in  Engliindi  or  m 
any  other  the  most  highly  improved  country  on  the  globe.  .In  tlM 
mean  time,  without  bearing  heavily  upon  any  of  our  important  intw- 
ests,  let  us  apply  ourselves  »o  the  accomplishment  of  what  is  most 
praciicablci  and  immediately  necessary. 

But  what  most  staggers  my  honorable  friend,  is  the  jnrindirt'm 
over  the  sites  of  roads,  and  other  internal  improvements,  which  hn 
supposes  Congress  might  assume  ;  and  he  considers  the  ezerciae  of 
such  a  jurisdiction  as  furnishing  the  just  occasion  for  serious  nlann; 
Let  us  analyze  the  subject.  Prior  to  the  erection  of  a  road  tinder  th^ 
authoiit}'  of  the  general  government,  there  existed,  in  the  StsU 
throughout  which  it  passes,  no  actual  exercise  of  jurisdiction  over  tlift 
ground  which  it  traverses  as  a  road-  There  was  only  the  possibili^ 
of  the  exercise  of  such  a  jurisdiction,  when  the  State  should,  if  ever 
erect  such  a  road.  But  the  road  is  made  by  the  authority  of  GongraMy 
and  out  of  the  fact  of  its  erection  arises  a  necessity  for  its  preser- 
vation and  protection.  The  road  is  some  thirty,  or  My,  or  sixty  feck 
in  width,  and  with  that  narrow  limit  passes  through  a  part  of  tbf 
territory  of  the  State.  The  capital  expended  in  the  making  of  U» 
road  incorporates  itself  with  and  becomes  a  part  of  the  permanent  and 
imtnoveable  property  of  the  State.  The  jurisdiction  which  is  claim- 
ed for  the  general  government,  is  that  only  which  relates  to  the  ne- 
cessary defence,  protection,  and  preservation  of  the  road.  It  is  of  n 
character  altogether  conservative.  Whatever  does  not  relate  to  th^ 
existence  and  protection  of  the  road,  remains  with  the  Stalte.  Mur« 
ders,  trespasses,  contracts — all  the  occurrences  and  transactioiis  oC 
society  upon  the  road,  not  affecting  its  actual  existence,  will  fall  wiAh 
in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  or  criminal  tribunals  of  the  State,  is  iC 
the  road  had  never  been  brought  into  exLs'»'nce.  How  much  lemnini 
to  the  State !  How  little  is  claimed  for  thi  general  government !  Is 
it  possible  that  a  jurisdiction  so  limited,  so  harmless,  so  unambitio«S| 
can  be  regarded  as  seriously  alarming  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Stales^ 
Congress  now  asserts  and  exercises,  without  attestation,  a  power  It 
protect  the  mail  in  its  transit,  by  the  sanction  of  all  suitable  prnaltiss. 
The  man  who  violates  it  is  punished  with  death,  or  otherwise,  90r 
cording  to  the  circumstances.of  the  case.  This  power  is  exerted  jp 
lorident  to  that  of  estaWistiin;  post  offices  ind  post  roidst    hfim 
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fMeetkm  of  the  thing  in  transitu  a  power  more  clearly  deduciUe 
flMm  the  gnrnt,  than  that  of  &cilitating,  by  means  of  a  piactical  road, 
ifii  aetaai  tranaportation  ?  Mails  certainly  imply  roads,  roads  imply 
dwar  onn  preaerration,  their  preservation  implies  the  power  to  pre* 
0a."ve  them,  and  the  constitution  tells  us,  in  express  terms,  that  we 
AmU  eitahliflh  the  one  and  the  other. 

Li  Ripeet  to  cutting  canab,  I  admit  the  question  is  not  quite  ao 

MM  in  regard  to  roads.    With  respect  to  Uiese,  as  I  have  endeav* 

to  ahow,  the  power  is  expressly  granted.     In  legard  to  canalsi 

It  appeaia  to  me  to  be  fairly  comprehended  in,  or  dediicible  from,  cer* 

granted  powers.    Congress  has  power  to  regulate  commerce  with 

nationa  and  among  the  several  States.     Precisely  the  same 

of  power  which  is  granted  in  the  one  case  is  conferred  in  the 

And  the  uniform  practical  exposition  of  the  constitution,  as 

to  Ihe  reg^ulation  of  foreign  conmierce,  is  equally  applicable  to  tha* 

the  aeveral  States.     Suppose,  instead  of  directing  the  legisla^ 

of  thia  government  constantly,  as  heretofore,  to  the  object  ot 

Jbieign  commerce,  to  the  utter  neglect  of  the  interior  conrnierce 

anoi^  the  several  States,  the  fact  had  been  reversed,  and  now,  for  the 

int  time,  we  were  about  to  legislate  for  our  foreign  trade.    Should 

not,  in  that  case,  hear  all  the  controverted  objections  made  to  the 

of  buoys,  beacons,  light-houses,  the  surveys  of  coasts,  and 

tlir  odier  numerous  facilities  accorded  to  the  foreign  trade,  which  we 

sow  hear  to  the  making  of  roads  and  canals  ?    Two  years  ago,  a  sea> 

walli  or  in  other  words,  a  marine  canal,  was  authorized  by  an  act  of 

Ooogresa  in  New  Hampshire,  and  I  doubt  not  that  many  of  those 

fvCed  for  H  who  have  now  conscientious  scruples  on  this  bill.     Yes^ 

•By  thing,  every  thing  may  be  done  for  foreign  commerce ;  any 

tUng,  every  thing  on  the  margin  of  the  ocean  ;  but  nothing  for  do* 

nestle  trade ;  nothing  for  the  great  interior  of  the  country !    Yet,  the 

equity  and  the  beneficence  of  the  constitution  equally  comprehend 

hslh.    The  gentleman  does,  indeed,  maintain  that  there  is  a  diflerence 

m  to  the  character  of  the  &cilitics  in  the  two  cases.     But  I  put  it  to 

lb  own  candor,  whether  the  only  difference  is  not  that  which  springs 

inm  the  nature  of  the  two  elements  on  which  the  two  specie*  €4 

eonmeree  are  conducted — the  difference  between  land  and  water. 

Tito  principle  is  the  same,  whether  you  promote  commerce  by  open* 

hig  far  it  an  artificial  channel  where  now  there  is  none,  or  by  increas* 

ttg  tlw  eaae  or  safety  with  which  it  may  be  conducted  through  a  nsi^ 
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und  chumd  which  the  bounty  of  Providence  has  bestowed.  la  ihm 
one  case,  your  object  is  to  &cilitatc  arrival  and  departure  from  the 
ocean  to  the  la.id.  In  the  other^  it  is  to  accomplish  the  same  object 
from  the  land  to  the  ocean.  Physical  obstacles  may  be  greater  in  tha 
one  case  than  m  the  other,  but  the  moral  or  constitutional  power 
equally  includes  both.  The  gentleman  from  Virginia  has,  to  be  aora^ 
contended  that  the  power  to  make  these  commercial  fecilities  was  to 
be  found  in  another  clause  of  the  constitution — that  which  enaUes 
Congress  to  obtain  cessions  of  territory  for  specific  objects,  and  grute 
to  it  an  exclusive  jurisdiction.  These  cessions  may  be  obtained  tar 
the  "  erection  of  forts,  magazines,  arsenals,  dock-yards,  or  othar 
All  buildings. ''  It  is  apparent  that  it  relates  altogether  to  military  i 
naval  affairs,  and  not  to  the  regulation  of  commerce.  How  is  the 
rine  canal  covered  by  this  clause  ?  Is  it  to  be  considered  as  a  ^<  needM. 
building  ?"  The  object  of  this  power  is  perfectly  obvious.  Hie 
convention  saw  that,  in  military  or  naval  posts,  such  as  are  indicated, 
't  was  indispensably  necessary,  for  their  proper  government,  to  veil  ia 
CJongress  the  power  of  exclusive  legislation.  If  we  claimed  over  6th 
jects  of  internal  improvement  an  exclusive  jurisdiction,  the  gentlemaa 
might  urge,  with  much  force,  the  clause  in  question.  But  the  chum 
of  concurrent  jurisdiction  only  is  asserted.  The  gentleman  ptofcmem 
himself  unable  to  comprehend  how  concurrent  jurisdiction  can  be  ex- 
ercised by  two  different  governments  at  the  same  time  over  the  saine 
persons  and  things.  But,  is  not  this  the  fact,  with  respect  to  the 
State  and  federal  governments  ?  Docs  not  every  person  and  evetj 
thing,  within  our  limits,  sustain  a  two-fold  relation  to  the  State  and 
to  the  federal  authority  ?  The  power  of  taxation,  as  exerted  by  both 
governments,  that  over  the  militia,  besides  many  others,  is  concurrenL 
No  doubt  embarrassing  cases  may  be  conceived  and  stated  by  gentle 
men  of  acute  and  ingenious  minds.  One  was  put  to  me  yeslerdaj 
Two  canals  aie  desired,  one  by  the  federal,  and  the  other  by  a  State 
government ;  and  there  is  not  a  supply  of  water  but  for  the  feeder  oC 
one  canal — ^which  is  to  take  it  ?  The  constitution  which  ordains  tlie 
supremacy  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  answers  the  questioik 
The  good  of  the  whole  is  paramount  to  the  good  of  a  part.  The  same 
difficulty  might  possibly  arise  in  the  exercise  of  the  incontestable 
power  of  taxation.  We  know  that  the  imposition  of  taxes  has  ill 
limits.  There  is  a  maximum  which  cannot  be  transcended.  Suppoae 
the  citizen  to  be  taxed  by  the  general  government  to  the  atmoal  ex* 
lent  of  his  ability^  or  a  thing  as  much  as  it  can  poaiUy  beia  and  Ihm 
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impoies  » tax  at  the  same  time,  which  a  Jthority  is  to  take  it  f 
cases  of  this  sort  may  serve  to  amuse  and  to  puzzle ;  but 
kaj  will  hardly  ever  arise  in  practice.  And  we  may  safely  confide 
im  dw  Boderationy  good  sense,  and  mutual  good  dispositions  of  the 
two  govanments,  to  guard  against  the  imagined  conflicts. 

It  is  aud  by  the  President,  that  the  power  to  regulate  commeroa 
waawilf  anthorizea  the  laying  of  imposts  and  duties.    But  Congresa 
ham  WD  power  to  lay  imposts  and  duties  on  the  trade  among  the  seve- 
ral States.     The  grant  must  mean,  therefore,  something  else.     What. 
M  it?    The  power  to  regulate  commerce  among  the  several  States, 
iCit  banre  any  meaning,  implies  authority  to  foster  it,  to  promote  it,  to 
kmkaw  on  it  fecilities  similar  to  those  which  have  been  conceded  to 
aarCNeign  trade.     It  cannot  mean  only  an  empty  authority  to  adopi 
ilgalatioufl,  without  the  capacity  to  give  practical  efi^t  to  them 
All  tUb  powers  of  this  government  should  be  interpreted  in  reference 
to  ill  first,  its  best,  its  greatest  object,  the  union  of  these  States.   And 
is  aot  that  onion  best  invigorated  by  an  intimate,  social,  and  commer- 
dsl^ooanexion  between  all  the  parts  of  the  confederacy  ?    Can  that 
laaDOomplished,that  is,  can  the  federative  objects  of  this  government 
k  attained,  but  by  the  application  of  federative  resources  ? 

Of  aU  the  powers  bestowed  on  this  government,  none  are  mora 
danly  vested,  than  that  to  regulate  the  distribution  of  the  intelli- 
fMoe,  private  and  official,  of  the  country ;  to  regulate  the  distribu- 
tion of  commerce ;  and  to  regulate  the  distribution  of  the  physical 
fcrce  of  the  Union.  In  the  execution  of  the  high  and  solemn  trust 
whiefa  these  beneficial  powers  imply,  we  must  look  to  the  great  ends 
which  the  framers  of  our  admirable  constitution  had  in  view.  We 
aui|t  reject,  as  wholly  incompatible  with  their  enlightened  and  bene 
fieent  intentions,  that  construction  of  these  powers  which  would  re- 
nsdtate  all  the  debility  and  inefficiency  of  the  ancient  confederacy. 
lathe  vicissitudes  of  human  affiiirs,  who  can  foresee  all  the  possible 
sans,  in  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  apply  the  public  force,  within 
AT  without  the  Union  ?  This  government  is  charged  with  the  use  of 
ifty  to  repel  invasions,  to  suppress  insurrections,  to  enforce  the  laws 
aCthe  Union  ;  in  short,  for  all  the  unknown  and  undefinable  purposes 
t  War,  foreign  or  intestine,  wherever  and  however  it  may  rage.  Dur- 
Ai|g  ita  existence,  may  not  government,  for  its  efiectual  prosecution, 
•der  a  ^oad  to  be  made,  or  a  canal  to  be  cnU  to  leUeve  ^  examnl* 
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M»  exposed  point  of  the  Union  ?  If,  when  the  emergency  oomeSy  i 
ii  a  power  to  provide  for  it,  that  power  must  exist  in  the  oonstki^ 
tkm,  and  not  in  the  emergency.  A  wise,  precautionary,  and  paraft^ 
dd  policyi  anticipating  danger,  will  beforehand  provide  for  the  hcM 
of  need.  Roads  and  canals  are  in  the  nature  of  fortifications,  siiiti^ 
if  not  the  deposites  of  military  resources,  they  enable  you  to  brnf 
into  rapid  action  the  military  resources  ol  he  country,  whatever  thej 
may  be.  They  are'better  than  any  fortifications,  because  they  aerfv 
the  double  purposes  of  peace  and  of  war.  They  dispense  in  a  grMl 
degree  with  fortifications,  since  they  have  all  the  effect  of  that  edpr 
oentration  at  which  fortifications  aim.  I  appeal  from  the  preoqili 
oi  the  President  to  the  practice  of  the  President.  While  he  deniea  ti 
Congress  the  power  in  question,  he  does  not  scruple,  upon  his  Mil 
aiBthority,  as  numerous  instances  in  the  statu'A  book  will  testify,  1i 
order,  at  pleasure,  the  opening  of  roads  by  i.ne  military,  and  tiM 
come  here  to  ask  us  to  pay  for  them.  Nay,  more,  sir ;  a  subordinal^ 
but  highly  respectable  officer  of  the  executive  government  I  belie?* 
would  not  hesitate  to  provide  a  boat  or  cause  a  bridge  to  be  ereeM 
over  an  inconsiderable  stream,  to  ensure  the  regular  transportation  «f 
the  mail.  And  it  happens  to  be  within  my  personal  knowledge,  Atf 
the  head  of  the  post-office  department,  as  a  prompt  and  vigilaafr 
officer  should  do,  has  recently  despatched  an  agent  to  ascertain  the 
canses  of  the  late  frequent  vexatious  failures  of  the  great  nortlieni 
mail,  and  to  inquire  if  a  provision  of  a  boat  or  bridge  over 
small  streams  in  Maryland,  which  have  produced  them,  would 
prevent  their  recurrence. 


I  was  much  surprised  at  one  argument  of  the  honorable  gentle 
He  told  the  House,  that  the  constitution  had  can^fully  guarded  agafaMR 
inequality,  among  the  several  States,  in  the  public  burdens,  by  efr- 
tain  restrictions  upon  taxation ;  that  the  effect  of  the  adoption  of  4 
system  of  internal  improvements  would  be  to  draw  the  reaouMM 
frpm  one  part  of  the  Union,  and  to  expend  them  in  the  improvemedll 
of  another ;  and  that  the  spirit,  at  least,  of  the  constitutional  equaMf 
would  be  thus  violated.  From  the  nature  of  things,  the  consUtntioil 
eoold  not  specify  the  theatre  of  the  expenditure  of  the  public  treasiiM/ 
That  expenditure,  guided  by  and  look*.ig  to  the  public  good,  moat  fev 
made,  necessarily,  where  it  will  most  suLittrve  the  interests  of  tito 
whole  Union.  The  argument  is,  that  the  iocak  of  the  collection  tt 
dba  piUic  oontrQyJtions,  and  the  loeak  of  their  ditbiirsei«ient, 
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'  9lkmaMm    Now,  Wi  let  us  CBrry  this  srgomeiit  oat ;  tnd  no 

'Wmmt  capable  than  the  inifenious  gentleman  from  Virginia^  of 

fef  aiHgament  to  its  utmost  eonaequencea.    The  heak  of  the  orf* 

kitioa  tf  tte  pablk  rerenue  ia  the  pocket  of  the  citiaen ;  and,  to  ah^ 

fhh  funk  the  ▼iolation  of  the  principle  of  equality  adverted  to  by  the 

yaftemiai  we  should  reatore  back  into  each  man'^  pocket  predaely 

irtewai  taken  from  it.    If  the  principle  contended  for  be  tmci  wis 

nrUknany  yiolating  it.    We  raiae  about  twenty  millions  of  del* 

laa^  afcry  large  leyenue,  considering  the  actual  distresses  of  Ai 

And,  sir,  notwithstanding  all  the  puffing,  flourishing  staAe^ 

of  its  prosperity,  emanating  from  printers  who  are  fed  upon  tils 

fipsf  the  public  treasury,  the  whole  country  is  in  a  condition  of  ^raqr 

g^  dktress.    Where  is  this  vast  rcTonue  expended  ?    Boston,  Now 

Tflk,  die  great  capitals  of  the  north,  are  the  theatres  of  its  disburse^ 

MRU   There  the  interest  upon  the  public  debt  is  paid.    There  tta 

tMfmStan  in  the  building,  equipment,  and  repair  of  the  natioMi 

lakes  place.    There  all  the  great  expenditures  of  the  govenh 

aeecasarily  concentrate.    Thia  is  no  cause  of  just  complaM 

RhiaeTitable,  resulting  from  the  accumulation  of  capital,  the  stM 

tf  Iks  arts,  and  other  circumstances  belonging  to  our  great  citM#; 

Aitjflr,  if  there  be  a  section  of  this  Union  haying  more  right  tbaa 

■7  other  to  complain  of  this  transfer  of  the  circulating  medium  finMi 

Me  Javier  of  the  Union  to  another,  the  west,  the  poor 


fBne  Mr.  Baibonr  ezphdned.  He  luui  meant  thmt  tbe  eooBtitiition  limited 
9Wtt  totba  pcDportiooB  of  revenue  to  be  drawn  from  the  eeverml  Statee;  bK 
thepriadplB  of  thie  provision  would  be  vacated  by  internal  improvementa  of  immenae 
QpnK,  ind  yet  of  a  local  character.  Our  public  ihipe,  to  be  aure,  are  built  attfM 
^psn^  bat  they  do  not  remain  there.  Their  home  ia  the  mountaia  wav*  |  M 
naiaaJ  iavnvementB  are  eaaentially  local ;  they  touch  the  aoil  of  the  Statcp,  s|f| 
Mr  beaefiti,  at  least  the  laisest  part  of  them,  are  confined  to  the  Sutea  mhere 


Ihe  explanation  of  the  gentleman  has  not  materially  varied  Urn 
Uganent.  He  says  the  home  of  our  ships  is  the  mountain  ware* 
%!  if  the  ships  go  to  sea,  the  money  with  which  they  are  built,  er 
Mllad,  remains  on  shore,  and  the  cities  where  the  equipment  hdM 
|hsa  derire  the  benefit  of  the  expenditure.  It  requures  no  streici 
rf  ito  iaaagination  to  conceiye  the  profitable  industry — ^the  axes,  HM 
,  the  saws — the  mechanic  arts,  which  are  put  in  motion  hf 
expenditure.  And  all  these,  and  other  ooMateral  adyanti^ea,  mt 
grayed  by  the  seaperta,    ThoMKvy  l»  MH  fe«  Ae  fateMtor'M 


wbale  Internal  improveinents  of  that  general,  fedentive  cfaamtar^ 
fiur  which  we  contendi  would  also  be  for  the  interest  of  the  whiolie. 
And  I  should  think  their  abiding  with  us,  and  not  going  abroad  on  Hm 
vast  deep,  was  rather  cause  of  recommendation  than  objectioift. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  there  be  any  part  of  this  Union  more  likolj 
than  all  others  to  be  benefited  by  the  adoption  of  the  gentlemas^ 
principle,  r^ulatiiig  the  public  expenditure,  it  is  the  west.    Thero  it 
1^  perpetual  drain,  from  that  embarrassed  and  highly  distreflsed  por- 
tion of  our  country,  of  its  circulating  medium  to  the  east.  .  TheiSy 
bat  few  and  inconsiderable  expenditures  of  the  public  money  tehe 
place.     There  we  have  none  of  those  public  works,  no  msgnififwl 
edifices,  forts,  armories,  arsenals,  dockyards,  &c.,  which,  more  or  Itrn^ 
are  to  be  found  in  every  Atlantic  State.     In  at  least  seven  State*  Im- 
yond  the  Alleghany,  not  one  solitary  public  work  of  this  gorernncel 
IP  to  be  found.     If,  by  one  of  those  awful  and  terrible  dispensatioea 
of  Providence  which  sometimes  occur,  this  government  ahould.ba^ 
annihilated,  everywhere  on  the  seaboard  traces  of  its  former  ezisteaoa 
would  be  found ;  whilst  we  should  -not  have,  jn  the  west,  a  sii^g^ 
monument  remaining,  on  which  to  pour  out  our  affections  and  our 
regrets.    Yet,  sir,  we  do  not  complain.     No  portion  of  your  popular 
tion  is  more  loyal  to  the  Union,  than  the  hardy  fireemen  of  the  weal. 
Nothing  can  weaken  or  eradicate  their  ardent  desire  for  its  laatiag 
preservation.     None   are    more  prompt  .to  vindicate  the  intereels 
and  rights  of  the  nation  firom  all  foreign  aggression.    Need  1  temiBd 
you  of  the  glorious  scenes  in  which  they  participated  during  the  lefea 
war — a  war  in  which  they  had  no  peculiar  or  direct  interest,  waged 
for  no  commerce,  no  seamen  of  theirs.     But  it  was  enough  for  theai 
that  it  was  a  war  demanded  by  the  character  and  the  honor  of  the 
nation.     They  did  not  stop  to  calculate  its  cost  of  blood  or  of  tiear 
sure.    They  flew  to  arms ;  they  rushed  down  the  valley  of  the  Mia- 
iiisippi,  with  all  the  impetuosity  of  that  noble  river.    They  waofjbt 
the  enemy.    They  found  him  at  the  beach.     They  fought ;  they  Ued  j 
they  covered  themselves  and  their  country  with  immortal  gloiy. 
They  enthusiastically  shared  in  all  the  transports  occasioned  by  «v 
▼ktories,  whether  won  on  the  ocean  or  on  the  land.    They  felt,  with 
the  keenest  distress,  whatever  disaster  befell  us.    No,  sir,  I  repeal  Mi 
aeglect,  injury  itself,  cannot  alienate  the  afiections  of  the  west  firopt 
this  government.    They  cling  to  it,  as  to  their  best,  their  giceteit| 
tteir  last  hope.    YoamayimpoTorish  them,  reduce  them  to  nuBtIV 
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dM  mJTtfVff  of  your  policy,  and  yon  cannot  drive  them  from  3foa. 
They  do  not  complain  of  the  expenditure  of  the  public  money  where 
tte  public  exigencies  require  its  disbursement.  But,  I  put  it  to  your 
candor,  if  you  ought  not,  by  a  generous  and  national  policy,  to  miti- 
gate, if  not  prevent,  the  evils  resulting  from  the  peqietual  transfer  of 
the  circulating  medium  from  the  west  to  the  east.  One  million  and 
a  half  of  dollars  annually  is  transferred  for  the  public  lands  alone ; 
and  almost  every  dollar  goes,  like  him  who  goes  to  deatli — to  a 
bourne  from  which  no  traveller  returns.  In  ten  years  it  will  amount 
to  fifteen  millions ;  in  twenty,  to— but  I  will  not  pursue  the  appall- 
iflg  reaolta  of  arithmetic.  Gentlemen  who  believe  that  these  vast 
•UDS  are  supplied  by  emigrants  from  the  east,  labor  under  great 
error.  There  was  a  time  when  the  tide  of  emigration  from  the  east 
bore  along  with  it  the  means  to  eilect  the  purchase  of  the  public  do- 
main. But  that  tide  has,  in  a  great  measure,  now  stopped.  And, 
m  pcqpulation  advances  farther  and  farther  west,  it  will  entirely  eeaae. 
The  greatest  migrating  States  in  the  Union,  at  this  time,  are  Ken- 
iaekj  first,  Ohio  next,  and  Tennessee.  The  emigrants  from  those 
States  carry  with  them,  to  the  States  and  Territories  lying  beyond 
them,  the  circulating  medium,  which,  being  invested  in  the  purchase 
of  the  public  land,  is  transmitted  to  the  points  where  the  wants  of 
goremment  require  it.  If  this  debilitating  and  exhausting  process 
were  inevitable,  it  must  be  borne  with  manly  fortitude.  But  we 
think  that  a  fit  exertion  of  the  powers  of  this  government  would  miti- 
gile  the  evO.  We  believe  tbat  the  government  incontestably  pos* 
acsBCS  the  constitutional  power  to  execute  such  internal  improve* 
ments  as  are  called  for  by  the  good  of  the  whole.  And  we  appeal  to 
your  equity,  to  your  parental  regard,  to  your  enlightened  policy,  to 
perform  the  high  and  beneficial  trust  thus  sacredly  reposed.  I  am 
sensible  of  the  delicacy  of  the  topic  to  which  I  have  reluctantly  ad- 
verted, in  consequence  of  the  observations  of  the  honorable  gentlo- 
man  fit>m  Virginia.  And  I  hope  there  will  be  no  misconception  of 
aay  motives  in  dwelling  upon  it.  A  wise  and  considerate  govern- 
meot  should  anticipate  and  prevent,  rather  than  wait  for  the  oper^ 
ikm  of  causes  of  discontent. 

Let  me  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  has  this  government  done  on  the 
great  subject  of  internal  improvements,  after  so  many  years  of  its 
existence,  and  with  such  &n  invitinfc  field  before  it  ?  You  have  made 
the  Cumberland  road,  only.    Gentlemen  appear  to  hav^ 
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that  ft  weftem  road.  They  oaght  to  recollect  that  not  one  tloBi  liia 
jol  been  hrokeoi  not  one  spade  of  earth  has  been  yet  remored  in  asy 
ireatem  State.  The  road  begins  in  Maryland,  and  it  terminatea  iH 
Wheeling.  It  passes  through  the  States  of  Maryland,  Pennsylvrndfti 
and  Virginia.  All  the  direct  benefit  of  the  expenditure  of  the  pubBa 
money  on  that  road/  has  accrued  to  those  three  States ;  not  one  cent 
in  any  western  State.  And  yet  we  have  had  to  beg,  entreat,  aajqili- 
cate  yoU|  session  after  session,  to  grant  the  necessary  appropriationa 
to  complete  the  road.  I  have  myself  toiled  until  my  powera  hate 
been  exhausted  and  prostrated,  to  prevail  on  you  to  make  the  gniiit 
We  were  actuated  to  make  these  exertions  for  the  sake  of  the  ooDat- 
€ral  benefit  only  to  the  west ;  that  we  might  have  a  way  by  wbid 
we  should  be  able  to  continue  and  nuiintain  an  affectionate  intercoofaf 
with  our  friends  and  brethren — that  we  might  have  a  way  to  reaA 
(he  capital  of  our  country,  and  to  bring  our  counsels,  humble  as  thcj 
'  mfty^,  to  consult  and  mingle  with  yours  in  the  advancement  of  tU 
national  prosperity.  Yes,  sir,  the  Cumberland  road  has  only  readiel 
the  margin  of  a  western  State ;  and,  from  some  indlcationa  whi^ 
have  been  given  during  this  session,  I  should  apprehend  it  woatl 
there  pause  for  ever,  if  my  confidence  in  you  were  not  unbounded ;  if 
i  had  not  before  witnessed  that  appeals  were  never  unaucceaafiil  tia 
your  justice,  to  your  magnanimity,  to  your  fraternal  afiection. 

4 

But,  sir,  the  bill  on  your  table  is  no  western  bill.  It  is  emphati- 
cally a  national  bill,  comprehending  all,  looking  to  the  intereata  of  tbb 
whole.  The  people  of  the  west  never  thought  of,  never  deairedi 
never  asked  for,  a  system  exclusively  for  their  benefit.  The  ayatan 
4»ntemplated  by  this  biU  looks  to  great  national  objects,  and 
the  ultimate  application  to  their  accomplbhment  of  the  only 
by  which  they  can  be  effected,  the  means  of  the  nation — meana  which| 
if  they  be  withheld  firom  such  objects,  the  Union,  I  do  moat  aokmnly 
bdieve,  of  these  now  happy  and  promising  States,  may,  at  some  S^ 
lant  (I  tmat  a  far,  hr  distant)  day,  be  endangered  and  shaken  at  tA 
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pb  RMlution  of  Mr.  WmTcm,  looking  to  a  rrcognitioD  of  the  Indfprnite— 
^Oiecce,  and  makinK  an  appropriation  to  send  thither  a  Political  Agent,  with  te 
of  Mr.  Pbiif  SETT,  disclaiming  each  recognition,  bni  propoaing  ii 
of  the  aympathy  of  the  United  States  with  the  Gieeka  in  their  i 
snce,  being  under  consideration,  Mr.  Clat  said :] 


b  rising,  let  mc  state  distinctly  the  substance  of  the  original  propo- 
iition  of  the  gentleman  from  Massacliusetts,  (Mr.  Webster,)  with 
4bt  of  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  (Mr. 
PoinseU.)  The  resolution  proposes  a  provision  of  the  means  to  de- 
Cray  the  expense  of  deputing  a  commissioner  or  agent  to  Greece, 
wkiBtner  the  President,  who  knows,  or  ought  to  know,  the  disposi- 
tion of  all  the  European  powers,  Turkish  or  Christian,  shall  deem  it 
proper.  The  amendment  goes  to  withhold  any  appropriation  to  that 
oigecty  bat  to  make  a  public  declaration  of  our  sympathy  with  the 
GreekSy  and  of  our  good  wishes  for  the  success  of  their  cause.  And 
kvw  has  this  simple,  unpretending,  unambitious,  this  harmless  propo- 
iHfOOf  been  treated  in  debate  ?  It  has  been  argued  as  if  it  ofiered  aid 
to. the  Greeks ;  as  if  iL  [iroposed  the  recognition  of  the  independence 
of  their  government ;  us  a  measure  of  unjustifiable  interference  in  the 
illenial  afiairs  of  a  foreign  state,  and  finally,  as  war.  And  they  who 
tkns  argue  the  question,  whilst  they  absolutely  surrender  themselves 
to  the  illusions  of  their  own  fervid  imaginations,  and  depict,  in  glow- 
i^^tenns,  the  monstrous  and  alarming  consequences  which  are  to 
Spring  out  of  a  proposition  so  simple,  impute  to  us,  who  are  its  hum- 
ble advocates,  quixotism,  quixotism !     Whilst  they  are  taking  the 

it  extravagant  and  boundless  range,  and  arguing  anything  and 
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eyerythiDg  but  the  question  before  the  Committee,  they  accuse  ut  uf 
enthusiasm,  of  giving  the  reins  to  excited  feeling,  of  being  tranapoitad 
by  our  imaginations.  No,  sir,  the  resolution  is  no  proposition  lor  wUf 
nor  for  recognition,  nor  for  interference,  nor  for  war. 


I  know  that  there  are  some  who  object  to  the  resolution  on 
of  the  source  from  which  it  has  sprung — ^who  except  to  its  mover,  as 
if  its  value  or  importance  were  to  be  estimated  by  personal  considem- 
tions.  I  have  long  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  the  honorable  ges' 
tleman  from  Massachusetts,  and  sometimes  that  of  acting  with  him ; 
and  I  have  much  satisfaction  in  expressing  my  high  admiration  of  his 
great  talents.  But  I  would  appeal  to  my  republican  friends,  thoas 
faithful  sentinels  of  civil  liberty  with  whom  I  have  ever  acted,  shaD 
we  reject  a  proposition,  consonant  to  our  principles,  favoring  the  good 
and  great  cause,  on  account  of  the  political  character  of  its  mover? 
Shali'we  not  rather  look  to  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  measure,  mai 
seek  every  fit  occasion  to  strengthen  and  perpetuate  liberal  prinriplss 
and  noble  sentiments  ?  If  it  were  possible  for  republicans  to  cease  f» 
be  the  champions  of  human  freedom,  and  if  federalists  become  its  only 
supporters,  I  would  cease  to  be  a  republican  ;  I  would  become  a  fed* 
eralbt.  The  preservation  of  the  public  confidence  can  only  be  s^ 
cored,  or  merited,  by  a  faithful  adherence  to  the  principles  by  wluok 
it  has  been  acquired. 


Mr.  Chairman,  is  it  not  extraordinary  that  for  these  two 
years  the  President  of  the  United  States  should  have  been  fiedy  oh 
dulged,  not  only  without  censure,  but  with  universal  applause^  te 
express  the  feelings  which  both  the  resolution  and  the  amendnMBl 
proclaim,  and  yet,  if  this  House  venture  to  unite  with  him,  the 
awful  consequences  are  to  ensue  ?  From  Maine  to  Georgia, 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Gu]f  of  Mexico,  the  sentiment  of 
bation  has  blazed  with  the  rapidity  of  electricity.  Everywhere  11m 
interest  in  the  Grecian  cause  is  felt  with  the  deepest  intensity,  €S 
pressed  in  every  form,  and  increases  with  every  new  day  and 
ing  hour.  And  are  the  representatives  of  the  people  alone  to  be  i] 
lated  from  the  common  moral  atmosphere  of  the  whole  land  ?  ShsB 
we  shut  ourselves  up  in  apathy,  and  separate  ourselves  firom  OST 
country,  from  our  constituents,  from  our  chief  magistrate,  fivni  asr 
principles  ? 


anxK  BSTALimov.  Ify 

'  The  iMMUie  lia»  been  most  unreasonably  magnified.    Gentlflmen 

i|IBikof  die  wiitehfal  jealousy  of  the  Turk,  and  seem  to  think  the 

J||liiiit  morement  of  this  body  will  be  matter  of  serious  speculation 

it  CouliBtinople.     I  believe  that  neither  the  Sublime  Porte,  nor  the 

Bunpeutlliefl,  attach  any  such  exaggerated  importance  to  the  acts 

and  Mibontions  of  this  body.    The  Turk  will,  in  all  probability, 

■rivcrhtf  cf  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  who  either  espouse  or  op- 

polstlisnsolation.     It  certainly  is  not  without  a  value;  but  that 

valtoii altogether  moral ;  it  throws  our  little  tribute, into  the  Tfat 

iCMm  of  public  opinion,  which  sooner  or  later  must  regulate  the 

fljMl  action  upon  the  great  interests  of  the  civilized  world.    But, 

idfopon  it,  the  Ottoman  is  not  about  to  declare  war  against  us  be- 

ense  this  unofiending  proposition  has  been  offered  by  my  honorable 

AM  from  Massachusetts,  wlK)se  name,  however  distinguished  and 

MBcnt  he  may  be  in  our  own  country,  has  probably  never  .reached 

thiMBof  the  Sublime  Porte.     The  allied  powers  are  not  going  to 

bslbmni  into  a  state  of  consternation,  because  we  appropriate  soma 

tna«  three  thousand  dollars  to  send  an  agent  to  Greece. 

Ik  question  has  been  argued  as  if  the  Greeks  would  be  exposed 
toilin  more  shocking  enormities  by  its  passage ;  as  if  the  Tuildsh 
Wter  would  be  rendered  still  keener,  and  dyed  deeper  and  yet 
faptr  in  Christian  blood.     Sir,  if  such  is  to  be  the  effect  of  the  decl»» 
.  ntioQ  of  our  sympathy,  the  evil  has^  been  already  produced.     That 
MicadoB  has  been  already  publicly  and  solemnly  made  by  the  Chief 
Mipstnte  of  the  United  States,  in  two  distinct  messages.     It  is  this 
which  commands  at  home  and  abroad  the  most  fixed  and 
attention ;  which  is  translated  into  all  the  foreign  joumala ; 
Rid  by  aorereigns  and  their  ministers ;  and,  possibly,  in  the  divan 
iWL    But  our  resolutions  are  domestic,  for  home  consumption,  and 
anly,  if  ever,  meet  imperial  or  royal  eyes.     The  President,  in  his 
MInges,  after  a  most  touching  representation  of  the  feelings  excited 
kf  the  Greek  insurrection,  tells  you  that  the  dominion  of  the  Turk  is 
fisr  ever ;  and  that  the  most  sanguine  hope  is  entertained  that 
will  achieve  her  independence.    Well,  sir,  if  this  be  the  feet, 
iiihe  allied  powers  themselves  may,  possibly,  before  we  again  asaenip 
fab  m  this  hall,  acknowledge  that  independence,  is  it  not  fit  and  be- 
in  this  House  to  make  provision  that  our  President  shall  be 
the  foremost,  or  at  least  not  among  the  last,  in  that  acknowl- 
•dgment  ?    So  fitf  firom  this  resolution  being  likely  to  whet  the 


reDgeanoe  of  the  Turk  against  his  Grecian  TictimBi  I  behare  ita 
dency  will  be  directly  the  reverse.  Sir,  with  all  his  unlimited 
and  in  all  the  elevation  of  his  despotic  tlironei  he  is  at  last  but 
made  as  we  arc,  of  flesh,  of  muscle,  of  bone  and  sinew.  He  is  aa»* 
ceptible  of  pain,  and  can  feel,  and  has  felt  the  uncalculating  valor  flf 
American  freemen  in  some  of  his  dominions.  And  when  he  is  meii 
to  understand  that  the  executive  of  this  government  is  suatained  bf 
the  representatives  of  the  people ;  that  our  entire  political  fidnioi 
base,  column,  and  entablature,  rulers  and  people,  with  heart, 
mmd,  and  strength,  are  all  on  the  side  of  the  gallant  people 
he  would  crush,  he  will  be  more  likely  to  restrain  than  to  i 
his  atrocities  upon  suffering  and  bleeding  Greece 

The  gentleman  from  ISew  Hampshire  (Mr.  Bartlett)  has 
on  this  qccasion,  a  very  ingenious,  sensible,  and  ironical 
admirable  debut  for  a  new  member,  and  such  as  I  hope  we  shall  ofta 
have  repeated  on  this  floor.  But,  permit  me  to  advise  my  yomg 
friend  to  remember  the  maxim,  '^  that  sufficient  unto  the  day  >■  tha 
evil  thereof ;"  and  when  the  resolution*  on  another  subject,  which 
I  had  the  honor  to  submit,  shall  come  up  to  be  discussed,  1  hope  be 
will  not  content  himself  with  saying,  as  he  has  now  done,  that  it  is  a 
very  extraordinary  one  ;  but  that  he  will  then  favor  the  House  wilk 
an  argumentative  speech,  proving  that  it  is  our  duty  quietly  to 
laid  prostrate  every  fortress  of  human  hope,  and  to  behold,  with 
difference,  the  last  outwork  of  liberty  taken  and  destroyed. 

It  has  been  said,  that  the  proposed  measure  will  be  a  departm 
from  our  uniform  policy  with  respect  to  foreign  nations  ;  that  it  vS 
provoke  the  wrath  of  the  holy  alliance  ;  and  that  it  will,  in  eAct, 
be  a  repetition  of  their  own  offence,  by  an  unjustifiable  interpositioa 
in  the  domestic  concerns  of  other  powers.  No,  sir,  not  even  if  it 
authorized,  which  it  does  not,  an  immediate  recognition  of  Gtttiili 
independence.  What  has  been  the  settled  and  steady  policy  ari 
practice  of  this  government,  from  the  days  of  Washington  to  Ik 
ptesent  moment  ?  In  the  case  of  France,  the  father  of  hia  couvliy 
successors  received  Genet,  Fouchet,  and  all  the  French  vib^ 


*  Tlie  mohition,  offered  by  Mr.  Clay,  declaring  that  the  TTnitcd  States  woaM  ill 
MBWUh  iadifierBDoe  any  interfermeo  of  the  holy  aliiaiice  in  bcbnlf  of  Spnin 
liMaew  AmeiictiufpqUici. 


J||PI  ifhu^ADmNid  ttan,  whether  Mnt  fiEOm  kingi  miTeDtioA,  i«i 

Tf  or  kiBg  ^pun.  Tlie  role  we  have  ever  firilowed  hm 
■ix  toJiMkatfliefUleof  the^K^aiidtoieoogiiiae  thatgov- 
k  what  it  m^jht,  which  was  in  actual  potaeiHcm  of  §09" 
When  one  govenunent  is  OYttihrown,  and  aaolher  m 
n  its  niinsy  without  embarrassing  oorselyes  with  any  of 
red  in  the  contest,  we  have  ever  acknowledged 
•ctoal  govemment  as  soon  as  it  had  nndispnted  exisl- 
nQar  fliaq^  inquiry  has  beeni  is  there  a  government  dlt/ade? 
had  a  recent  and  memorable  example.  When  the  allied 
letiied  firom  Madrid,  and  refused  to  accompany  Ferdinand 
tiyOriia^irmr  remained,  and  we  sent  out  a  new  minister  who  aooght 
lljhai  port  to  present  himself  to  the  constitutional  king.  Wh^  ? 
it  was  the  government  of  Spain,  in  bet,  Did  the  allies  de- 
against  us  for  the  exercise  of  this  incontestable  attribute  of 
?  Did  they  even  transmit  any  diplomatic  note,  oom- 
mtaHt€  our  conduct  ?    The  line  of  our  European  policy  has  been 

l|that  it  is  impossible  to  mistake  it.    We  are  to 

dl  interference  in  their  disputes,  to  take  no  part  in  their 

to  make  no  entangling  alliances  with  any  of  them ;  but  to 

exeieise  our  indisputable  right  of  opening  and  maintaining 

imteioottrse  with  any  actual  sovereignty. 


to  apprehend  that  a  tremendous  storm  is  ready  to 

I  oar  happy  country-— one  which  may  call  into  action  all  oar 

liffkftmtmg^  and  resources.     Is  it  wise  or  prudenti  in  preparing  to 

iMst.the  atan,  if  it  must  come,  to  talk  to  this  nation  of  its  incom- 

|4M|f  toiepel  European  aggression,  to  lower  its  spirit,  to  weaken 

r,  and  to  qualify  it  for  ea^  conquest  and  base  submis- 
i  If  Hiere  be  any  reality  in  the  dangers  which  are  supposed  4p 
OS,  should  we  not  animate  the  people,  and  adjure  them  to 
MiV%M  I  do,  that  our  resources  are  ample ;  and  that  we  can  bring 
ii^lha  field  a  million  of  freemen,  ready  to  exhaust  their  last  drop  of 
jlj||d|and  to  spend  the  last  cent  in  the  defence  of  the  country,its 
4^if|f ,  and  its  institutions  ?  Sir,  are  these,  if  united,  to  be  conquered 
%.41  Snrope  combined  ?  Ail  the  perils  to  which  we  can  possibly 
1,  are  much  less  in  reality  than  the.  imagination  is  disposed 
them.  And  they  are  best  averted  by  an  habitual  oontempia- 
cf  them,  by  reducing  them  to  their  true  dimensions.  If  ccnnbin* 
ai  BiBope  is  to  precipitate  itself  tq^  as,  we  cannot  too  soon  befpm 
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1»  inrigorata  oor  ftiength,  to  teach  our  heads  to  flunk,  oat  heali  lb 
ooDoeiTe,  and  our  arms  to  execute,  the  high  and  noUe  deeda  vWtak 
belong  to  the  character  and  glory  of  our  country.  The  ^cperieBoa 
of  the  world  instructs  us,  that  conquests  are  already  achiered,  which 
are  boldly  and  firmly  resolved  on ;  and  that  men  only  become  dives 
who  have  ceased  to  resolve  to  be  free.  If  we  wish  to  cover  oursehci 
with  the  best  of  all  armor,  let  us  not  discourage  our  people,  let  m 
stimulate  their  ardor,  let  us  sustain  their  resolution,  let  us  prnrliftB 
to  them  that  we  feel  as  they  feel,  and  that,  with  them,  we  are  detail 
mined  to  live  or  die  like  freemen. 


Surely,  sir,  we  need  no  long  or  learned  lectures  about  the 
of  government,  and  the  influence  of  property  or  ranks  on  sodely. 
We  may  content  ourselves  with  studying  the  true  character  of  ov 
own  people ;  and  with  knowing  that  the  interests  are  confided  to  m 
of  a  nation  capable  of  doing  and  suffering  all  things  for  its  llbeitf. 
Such  a  nation,  if  its  rulers  be  &ithful,  must  be  invincible.  I  well  n- 
member  an  observation  made  to  me  by  the  most  illustrioas  female* 
of  the  age,  if  not  of  her  sex.  All  history  showed,  she  said,  thai  a 
nation  was  never  conquered,  ^o,  sir,  no  united  nation  that  reaolvea 
to  be  free,  can  be  conquered.  And  has  it  come  to  this  ?  Are  we  ao 
humbled,  so  low,  so  debased,  that  we  dare  not  express  our  Bymptiikj 
for  sufiering  Greece,  that  we  dare  not  articulate  our  detestation  of 
the  brutal  excesses  of  which  she  has  been  the  bleeding  victim,  lest 
we  might  offend  some  one  or  more  of  their  imperial  and  royal  maje^ 
ties  ?  If  gentlemen  are  afraid  to  act  rashly  on  such  a  8Qhject,^aii|H 
pose,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  unite  in  an  humble  petition,  addieaaad 
to  their  majesties,  beseeching  them  that  of  their  gracious  conduaeea" 
sion,  they  ^ould  allow  us  to  express  our  feelings  and  oor  sympethiea 
How  shall  it  run  ?  <<  We,  the  representatives  of  the  free  people  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  humbly  approach  the  thrones  of  your 
imperial  and  royal  majesties,  and  supplicate  that,  of  your  imperial  aad 
royal  clemency," — I  cannot  go  through  the  disgusting  recital — m^ 
lipa  have  not  yet  learned  to  pronounce  the  sycophantic  langna^^e  of  a 
degraded  slave !  Are  we  so  mean,  so  base,  so  despicable,  thai  we 
may  not  attempt  to  express  our  horror,  utter  our  indignation,  al  tke 
moat  brutal  and  atrocious  war  that  ever,  stained  earth  or  ahoeksd 
high  heaven ;  at  the  ferocious  deeds  of  a  savage  and  inftnriated 
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#Ei7,  idmiilaled  and  urged  on  by  the  clergy  of  a  fanatical  and  iniim- 
Ml  leligkm,  and  rioting  in  all  the  excesses  of  blood  and  butcheryi  at 
Aa  men  details  of  which  the  heart  sickens  and  recoils ! 


K  the  great  body  of  Christendom  can  look  on  calmly  and  coolly, 
wUlit  an  diis  is  perpetrated  on  a  Christian  people,  in  its  own  imme- 
TkiBity,  in  its  very  presence,  let  us  at  least  evince  that  one  of 
'extremities  is  susceptible  of  sensibility  to  Christian  wxon^ 
tMpMe  of  sympathy  for  Christian  sufferings ;  that  in  this  remote 
of  the  world,  there  are  hearts  not  yet  closed  against  compas- 
MB  fiir  human  woes,  that  can  pour  out  their  indignant  feelings  at  the 
non  of  a  people  endeared  to  us  by  every  ancient  recollection, 
ereiy  modem  tie.  Sir,  the  committee  has  been  attempted  to  be 
by  the  dangers  to  our  eomnierce  in  the  Mediterranean  ;  and 
a  wielched  invoice  of  figs  and  opium  has  been  spread  before  us  to  re- 
fNH  our  sensibilities  aid  lo  eradicate  our  humanity.  Ah !  sir,  <<  what 
ahill  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul," 
^r  what  shall  it  avail  a  nation  to  save  the  whole  of  a  miierable  trade, 
lose  its  liberties  ? 


On  the  subject  of  the  other  independent  American  States,  hitherto 
4hts  not  been  necessary  to  depart  from  the  rule  of  our  foreign  rela- 
HoBS,  obaenred  in  regard  to  Europe.     Whether  it  will  become  us  to 

-do  so  or  not,  will  be  considered  when  we  take  up  another  resolution, 
hfm%  an  the  table.  But  we  may  not  only  adopt  this  measure ;  we 
m^  go  fbither ;  we  may  recognise  the  government  in  the  Morea,  if 
aetusHy  independent,  and  it  will  be  neither  war  nor  cause  of  war,  nor 
any  violation  of  our  neutrality.  Besides,  sir,  what  is  Greece  to  the 
•Dies  ?  A  part  of  the  dominions  of  any  of  them  ?  By  no  means. 
Bqipuee  tlie  people  in  one  of  the  Philippine  isles,  or  any  other  spot 
slil  more  insulated  and  remote,  in  Asia  or  Africa,  were  to  resist 
ttdr  fimner  rulers,  and  set  up  and  establish  a  new  government,  are 
we  lot  to  recognise  them  in  dread  of  the  holy  allies  ?  If  they  are 
ping  to  interfere,  from  the  danger  of  the  conti^on  of  the  example, 
hsn  is  the  spot,  our  own  favored  land,  where  they  must  strike.  This 
goifamment,  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  the  body  over  which  you  pre- 
are  the  living  and  cutting  reproach  to  allied  despotism.  If  we 
to  ofiend  them,  it  is  not  by  passing  diis  resolution.  We  are  daily 
hourly  giving  them  cause  of  war.     It  is  here^  and  in  our  free  in- 

.jatnlMHia,  that  they  will  aaaaa  us.    They  will  attack  us  because  you 
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Id  beneath  that  canopy,  and  we  are  freely  debating  and  ddiberatiii^ 
upon  the  great  interests  of  freouien,  and  dispensing  the  bleasings  ttf* 
free  government.  They  ^ill  strike,  because  we  pass  one  of  thoae 
bills  on  your  table.  The  passage  of  the  least  of  them,  by  our  free 
authority,  is  more  galling  to  despotic  powers,  than  would  be  the  adop- 
tion of  this  so  much  dreaded  resolution.  Pass  it,  and  what  do  yo« 
do  ?  You  exercise  an  indisputable  attribute  of  sovereignty^fer  which 
you  are  responsible  to  none  of  them.  You  do  the  same  when  jam 
perform  any  other  legislative  function  ;  no  less.  If  the  allies  objesk 
to  this  measure,  let  them  forbid  us  to  take  a  vote  in  this  House  ;  1st 
them  strip  us  of  every  attribute  of  independent  government ;  let  theas 
disperse  us. 

Will  gentlemen  attempt  to  maintain  that,  on  the  principles  of  ths 
law  of  nations,  those  allies  would  have  cause  of  war  }  If  there  be 
any  principle  which  has  been  settled  for  ages,  any  which  is  founded 
in  the  very  nature  of  things,  it  is  that  every  independent  State  has  the 
clear  right  \o  judge  of  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  other  worenigt 
powers.  I  admit  that  there  may  be  a  state  of  inchoate  imtiaiive 
sovereignty,  in  which  a  new  government,  just  struggling  into  beings 
cannot  be  said  yet  perfectly  to  exist.  But  the  premature  recogmtkNi 
of  such  new  government  can  give  offence  justly  to  no  other  thsD  Ms 
ancient  sovereign.  The  right  of  recognition  comprehends  die  right 
to  be  informed ;  and  the  means  of  information  must,  of  necessity ,  de- 
pend upon  the  sound  discretion  d  the  party  seeking  it.  Ton  augr 
send  out  a  commission  of  inquiry,  and  charge  it  with  a  proTident  il- 
tention  to  your  own  people  and  your  own  interests.  Such  will  he 
the  character  of  the  proposed  agency.  It  will  not  necessarily  faXkm^ 
that  any  public  functionary  will  be  appointed  by  the  President  Ydn 
merely  grant  the  means  by  which  the  executive  may  act  when  he 
thinks  proper.  What  does  he  tell  you  in  hn  message  ?  ThstGreese 
is  contending  for  her  independence ;  that  all  sympathize  with  her  ;  sId 
that  no  power  has  declared  against  her.  Pass  this  resolotioB, 
what  is  the  reply  which  it  conveys  to  him  }  ^'  You  have 
grateful  intelligence ;  we  feel  warmly  for  Greece,  and  we  grant 
money,  that,  when  you  shall  think  it  proper,  when  the  interests  of 
this  nation  shall  not  be  "jeoparded,  you  may  depute  a  commissioHr 
4^  public  agent  to  Greece."  The  whole  responsibility  is  tiiea  lift. 
Hthieite  the  constitution  puts  it.  A  tnember  in  his  place  may 
ipetfch  or  proposition,  the  Hduse  may  ofea  pais  a  tdtiy  hi 
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our  fiweigii  affiursy  which  the  President,  with  the  whole  field  lying  full 
before  him,  would  not  deem  it  expedient  to  efiectuate. 

Bvt,  nr,  it  is  not  for  Greece  alone  that  I  desire  to  see  this  measure 
adopted.    It  will  give  to  her  but  little  support,  and  that  purely  of  a 
monl  kind.     It  is  principally  for  America,  for  the  credit  and  charac- 
•eter  of  our  common  country,  for  our  own  unsullied  name,  that  I  hope 
to  see  it  pass.    What,  Mr.  Chairman,  appearance  on  the  page  of  his- 
tory would  a  record  like  this  exhibit  ?    <<  In  the  month  of  January, 
IB  the  year  of  our  Lord  and  Savior,  1824,  while  all  European  Chris- 
tendom beheld,  with  cold  and  unfeeling  indifference,  the  unexampled 
wnmgs  and  inexpressible  misery  of  Christian  Greece,  a  prc^xMition 
WIS  made  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  almost  the  sole,  the 
list,  the  greatest  depository  of  human  hope  and  human  freedom,  tiie 
Mpeaentalives  of  a  gallant  nation,  containing  a  million  of  freemen 
mdy  to  fly  to  arms,  while  the  people  of  that  nation  were  spontaoe- 
«Miy  expressing  its  deep-toned  feeling,  and  the  whole  continent,  by 
me  ifairaltaneous  emotion^  was  rising,  and  solemnly  and  anxiously 
■pplioatiiig  and  inyoldng  high  Heaven  to  spare  and  succor  Greece, 
nd  to  ravigorate  her  arms,  in  her  glorious  cause,  while  temples  and 
Knate  houses  were  alike  resounding  with  one  burst  of  generous  and 
Uy  sympathy  ; — in  the  year  of  our  Lord  and  Savior,  that  Savior  of 
Qieeee  and  of  us — a  proposition  was  offered  in  the  American  Con- 
gress to  send  a  messenger  to  Greece,  to  inquire  into  her  state  and 
ospditkm,  with  a  kind  expression  of  our  good  wishes  and  our  sympa- 
tUea — and  it  was  rejected !"    Go  home,  if  you  can,  go  home,  if  you 
dare,  to  your  constituents,  and  tell  them  that  you  voted  it  down — 
Bioet,  if  joa  can,  the  appalling  countenances  of  those  who  sent  you 
hare,  and  tell  them  that  you  shrank  from  the  declaration  of  your  owa 
fleatiments — ^that  you  cannot  tell  how,  but  that  some  unknown  dread, 
aoBie  indescribable  apprehension,  some  indefinable  danger,  drove  you 
ten  your  purpose — that  the  spectres  of  cimeters,  and  crowns,  vxi 
I,  gleamed  before  you  and  alarmed  you ;  and  that  you  sup- 
all  the  noble  feelings  prompted  by  religion,  by  liberty,  by 
independence,  and  by  humanity.     I  cannot  bring  myself  W 
Mere  that  such  will  be  the  feeling  of  a  majority  of  the  committe^p* 
Bat,  for  myself,  though  every  friend  of  the  cause  should  desert  it, 
wll be  left  to  stand  alofie  with  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
1  niD  give  to  his  resolution  the  poor  sanction  of  my  unqnalifidd 
^Vpobatioii. 


ADDRjESS  TO  HIS  CONSTITUENTS, 


In  Rbfebbncb  to  tub  Prbsxdbntial  EftECTiOK  or  1884-5 


[Tbx  year  1824  was  signabzed  by  a  remarkable  contest  for  the  Preadency,  be- 
tween the  supporten  req;>ectively  of  John  Quut ct  Asaub,  William  H.  Ceawvobd; 
AvDBXW  Jacssov,  and  Joss  C.  Calhovh.  Mr.  Crawford,  then  Secretary  of  the 
TVeuDiy,  was  fint  nominated  by  a  caucus  of  66  Democratic  membexs  of  Comw^ 
and  was  thence  put  forward  as  the  regular  candidate  of  the  party ;  but  this  a«iuii|>- 
tion  was  resisted  by  the  greater  number,  both  in  Congress  and  among  the  Ttoj^ ; 
and  Mr.  Adams,  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Calhoun,  lately  Secretaiyof  War,  Mr; 
Clay,  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  General  Jackson,  were  scTerally  proposed  by  theis 
fnende  in  different  sections.  Mr.  Calhoun,  finding  his  prospect  desperate,  finally 
withdrew,  and  threw  his  weight  into  the  scale  of  General  Jackson ;  and  tho  con- 
test gradually  assumed  a  more  regular  shape,  the  friends  of  all  the  otfaen  in  most 
States  imi ting' against  Mr.  Crawford,  who,  as  the  caucus  candidate,  appeared  moal 
pcominent  in  tho  canvass.  In  this  way,  the  votes  of  North  Carolina^  New  Jerwy 
and  some  others,  were  given  to  General  Jackson,  by  the  aid  of  the  Adams  men, 
Bilr.  Crawford's  strength  being  greater  than  that  of  either  competitor,  singly.  Mr. 
Clay,  aside  from  being  the  youngest  of  the  remaining  candidates,.  hd>ored  ander  tba 
disadvantage  of  having  a  popular  competitor  in  his  own  section  of  the  Umon« 
which,  in  a  contest  so  independent  of  party  considerations,  was  necessarily  mndi 
against  him.  In  the  Electoral  College,  General  Jackson  received  99,  Mr.  Adams 
84,  Mr.  Crawford  41,  and  Mr.  Clay  88  votes— (those  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Mi«oari» 
and  7  from  New  York.)  No  one  having  a  majority,  the  Constitution  leqniiad  that 
the  election  should  now  be  made  by  the  House  of  Representatives  from  among  the 
three  highest  candidates,  Mr.  Clay  being  of  course  excluded.  Being  himself  m 
member  of  Congress,  and  having  many  supporters  and  friends  in  that  body,  tht 
conrse  which  Mr.  Clay  might  think  proper  to  pursae  in  this  election,  became  a 
jact  of  intense  interest  and  universal  speculation.  With  neither  of  the  rival 
dates  were  his  relations  those  of  intimate  friendship,  while  with  General  Jackaooi 
(who  appeared  to  be  the  second  choice  of  Kentucky,)  they  had  for  yean  been  inSa^^ 
raptodby  the  resentment  manifested  by  the  latter  at  the  teons  in  which  Mr.  CSay 
#Dke  of  his  conduct  in  the  Seminole  War,  in  the  ^ech  heretofore  given.  Me. 
Crawford  was  then  suffering  under  a  disease  which  incapacitated  him  for  baaineai, 
and  ultimately  terminated  his  life.  Mr.  Clay  decided  that  every  constderation  o# 
pvbtiedoty  r^aired  hint  to  give  his  vote  for  Mr.  Adams,  which  he  did,  and  Ma. 
Adams  was  chosen.  The  moment  his  decision  became  known,  a  violent  ontciy  of 
**  Bmrgam  amd  Cctn^pHtm**  was  raised  by  the  disappointed  partisans  of  QaniNl 
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,  fed  by  one  Kiemer,  a  RepmentatiTe  (rom  PemuylTaiiuu    In  relutitioa 
^  ^bii  ehaife,  Mr.  GUy  issued  the  following  Addrcn  to  the  People  of  the  Congres- 
~  Oiidiet  eompoeed  of  the  counties  of  Fayette,  Woodford,  and  Clarke,  in 

0 


Thk  xdatioiis  of  your  representative  and  of  your  neighbor,  in  whieh 
1  bare  ao  long  stood,  and  in  which  I  have  experienced  so  many  stroi^ 
'Jnofii  of  your  confidence,  attachment,  and  friendship,  having  just 
Vn,  the  one  temunated,  and  the  other  suspended,  I  avail  myself  of 
the  oocsinon  on  taking,  I  hope  a  temporary,  leave  of  you,  to  express 
mj  unfeigned  gratitude  for  all  your  favors,  and  to  assure  you  that  I 
^ittll  cherish  a  fond  and  unceasing  recollection  of  them.    The  extra- 
^vdinary  circumstances  in  which,  during  the  late  session  of  Congress, 
I  hire  been  placed,  and  the  unmerited  animadversions  which  I  have 
Imoght  upon  myself,  for  an  honest  and  faithful  discharge  of  my  pub- 
fie  duty,  form  an  additional  motive  for  this  appeal  to  your  candor  and 
If,  in  the  oi&ce  which  I  have  just  left,  I  have  abused  your 
and  betrayed  your  interests,  I  cannot  deserve  your  sup- 
port in  that  on  the  duties  of  which  I  have  now  entered.     On  the 
ooDtniy,  ahocdd  it  appear  that  I  have  been  assailed  without  just 
cause,  and  that  misguided  zeal  and  interested  passions  have  singled 
■ne  oat  as  a  victim,  I  cannot  doubt  that  I  shall  continue  to  find,  in  the 
«oli|^tened  tribunal  of  the  public,  that  cheering  countenance  and  im* 
fittial  judgment,  without  which  a  public  servant  cannot  possibly 
^iiicharge  with  advantage  the  trust  confided  to  him. 

U  is  known  to  you,  that  my  name  had  been  presented,  by  the  re- 
spectable States  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  and  Missouri,  for  the 
<)dke  of  President,  to  the  consideration  of  the  American  public,  and 
that  it  bad  attracted  some  attention  in  other  quarters  of  the  Union. 
When,  early  in  November  last,  I  took  my  departure  fix>m  the  district 
to  repair  to  this  city,  the  issue  of  the  Presidential  election  before  the 
people  was  unknown.    Events,  however,  had  then  so  hx  transpired  as 
to  render  it  highly  probable  that  there  would  be  no  election  by  the 
people,  and  that  I  should  be  excluded  from  the  House  of  Represen- 
titives.     It  became,  therefore,  my  duty  to  consider,  and  to  make  up 
n  opinion  on,  the  respective  pretensions  of  the  three  gentlemen  who 
nu^  be  returned,  and  at  that  early  period  I  stated  to  Dr.  Drake, 
one  of  the  professors  in  the  meaical  school  of  Transylvania  Univer- 
■ity,  and  to  John  J.  Crittenden,  Esq.,  of  Frankfort,  my  determination 
te  npport  Mr.  Adams  in  preference  to  General  Jackson.    I  wrote  to 
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diaries  Hammond^  Esq.,  of  Cincinnati,  about  the  same  time,  MuB 
mentioned  certain  objections  to  the  election  of  Mr.  Crawford|  (amoBg 
which  was  that  of  his  continued  ill  health,)  that  speared  to  me  al- 
most insuperable.  During  my  journey  hither,  and  up  to  near  ChiieU 
mM,  it  remained  uncertain  whether  Mr.  Crawford  or  myself  would  be 
returned  to  the  House  of  Representatives.  Up  to  near  Chrieteee, 
all  our  information  made  it  highly  probable  that  the  vote  of  LouiiUBe 
would  be  given  to  me,  and  that  I  should  consequently  be  retumedy 
to  the  exclusion  of  Mr.  Crawford.  And,  while  that  propability  was 
strong,  I  communicated  to  Mr.  Senator  Johnston,  from  Louiaiaiiay 
my  resolution  not  to  allow  my  name,  in  consequence  of  the  sasall 
number  of  votes  by  which  it  would  be  carried  into  the  Hooee,  if  1 
were  returned,  to  constitute  an  obstacle^  for  one  moment,  to  an  elee> 
tion  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

During  the  month  of  December,  and  the  greater  part  of  Jaaiuiy, 
strong  professions  of  high  consideration,  and  of  unbounded  admiiatiai 
of  me,  were  made  to  my  friends,  in  the  greatest  profusion,  by  soiBe 
of  the  active  friends  of  all  the  returned  candidates.     Everybody  pro- 
fessed to  regret,  after  I  was  excluded  from  the  House,  that  I  bad  not 
been  returned  to  it.     I  seemed  to  be  the  favorite  of  everybody.     De* 
scribing  my  situation  to  a  distant  friend,  I  said  to  him,  '<  I  am  enjcfj^ 
ing,  whilst  alive,  the  posthumous  honors  which  are  usually  awaidei 
to  the  venerated  dead."    A  person  not  acquainted  with  bumaa  mi* 
ture  would  have  been  surprised,  in  listening  to  these  praises,  tbat  the 
X  object  of  them  had  not  been  elected  by  general  acclamation.     Noiie 
made  more  or  warmer  manifestations  of  these  sentiments  of 
and  admiration  than  some  of  the  friends  of  General  Jackson.     N< 
were  so  reserved  as  those  of  Mr.  Adams ;  under  an  opinkmi  (aa  I 
have  learned  since  the  election,)  which  they  early  imbibed,  that  tbe 
western  vote  would  be  only  influenced  by  its  own  sense  of  pnUlic 
duty ;  and  that  if  its  judgment  pointed  to  any  other  than  Mr.  Adaui, 
nothing  which  they  could  do  would  secure  it  to  him.    These  pfofiM^ 
sions  and  manifestations  were  taken  by  me  for  what  they  wexm  worth. 
I  knew  that  the  sunbeams  would  quickly  disappear,  after  mj  ojMnioB 
should  be  ascertained,  and  that  they  would  be  succeeded  by  a  stom; 
although  I  did  not  foresee  exactly  how  it  would  burst  upon  my  poer 
head.     I  found  myself  transformed  from  a  candidate  before  the  peo- 
ple, into  an  elector  for  the  people.     I  deliberately  examined  the  do* 
ties  incident  to  this  new  attitude,  and  weighed  all  the  facta  before 


ae,  upon  wUeh  my  judgment  wae  to  be  formed  or  review^.  If  tiM 
eagtmei  of  tny  of  the  heated  partiram  of  the  retpeetiTe  cmiididail« 
aqggeiled  a  tardineM  in  the  declaration  of  my  intention,  I  believed 
that  the  new  relation  in  which  I  was  placed  to  the  sabject,  impnaed 
OR  me  an  obligation  to  pay  some  reapeet  to  delicacy  and  deconim. 

Meanwhile,  that  yery  reaerre  supplied  aliment  to  newspi^ier  criti* 

dam.    The  critics  could  not  comprehend  how  a  man  standing  as  I 

had  stood  toward  the  other  gentlemen,  should  be  restrained,  by  a 

sense  of  propriety,  firom  instantly  fighting  under  the  banners  of  mm 

ef  them,  against  the  others.    Letters  were  issued  from  the  maauA»» 

locy  at  Washington,  to  come  back,  after  pofbrming  long  journey^ 

ftsr  Washington  consumption.    These  letters  imputed  to  ^  Mr.  Ghgr 

and  his  friends  a  mysterious  air,  a  portentous  silence,"  kc.    Frssa 

daik  and  distant  hints  the  progress  waa  easy  to  apen  and  bitter  da* 

Bonciation.     Anonymous  letters,  full  of  menace  and  abuse,  were  al» 

mast  dttly  poured  in  on  me.    Personal  threata  were  communicaW 

to  me,  through  friendly  organs,  and  I  was  kindly  apprized  of  all  tks 

glories  of  Tillage  effigies  which  awaited  me.     A  systematic  atUnk 

was  simultaneously  commenced  upon  me  from  Boston  to  Charlea^ 

ton,  with  an  object,  present  and  future,  which  it  waa  impossible  H 

Bustake.     No  man  but  myself  could  know  the  nature,  extent,  aad 

▼ariety  of  means  which  were  employed  to  awe  and  influence  me.     I 

bore  them,  I  trust,  as  your  representative  ought  to  have  borne  theaa, 

aod  as  beeame  me.     Then  followed  the  letter,  afterwards  adopted  aa 

Ida  own,  by  Mr.   Kreaaer,  to  the  Columbian  Observer.     With  ila 

diaracter  md  contents  you  are  well  acquainted.     When  I  saw  that 

letter,  aD^ed  to  be  written  by  a  member  of  the  very  Houae  aivar 

wfaidi  I  waa  presiding,  who  was  so  frur  designated  aa  to  be  described 

aabdmiging  to  a  particular  delegation,  by  name,  a  mepiber  with 

wliom  I  m^ht  be  daily  exchangii^,  at  leaat  on  my  part,  frien^ 

aalutatioBa,  and  who  was  possibly  receiving  from  me  constantly  aela  af 

eoortesy  and  kindness,  I  felt  that  I  could  no  longer  remain  silent    A 

arisb  ^ypeared  to  me  to  have  arisen  in  my  public  life.    I  issued  mj 

asid.     I  ought  not  to  have  put  in  it  the  last  paragraph,  because,  al« 

ttou^  it  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  resort  to  a  personal  combaii 

it  admits  of  that  construction :  nor  will  I  conceal  that  such  a  possible 

iasoe  was  within  my  contemplation.   I  owe  it  to  the  cosmiunity  to  say, 

Ikat  whatever  heretofore  I  may  have  done,  or,  by  inevitable  cnrewi» 

midit  be  fbiced  to  do^  aDflumin  it  holds  in  deeper  tiUmh 
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rence  than  I  do,  that  pemicious  practice.  Condemned  as  it  mst  be 
by  the  judgment  and  philosophy,  to  say  nothing  of  the  reUgion,  of 
every  thinking  man,  it  is  an  afiair  of  feeling  about  which  we  ^^^i^TWiy 
although  we  should,  reason.  Its  true  co^^rective  will  be  fbnad 
when  all  shall  unite,  as  all  ought  to  unite,  in  its  unqualified  pi^ 
scription. 

r 

'  A  few  days  after  the  publication  of  my  card,  ^^ Another  Card,''  ii»- 
der  Mr.  Kremer's  name,  was  published  in  the  Intelligencer.  Tha 
ni^t  before,  as  I  was  voluntarily  informed}  Mr.  Eaton,  a  Sei^ter 
from  Tennessee,  and  the  biographer  of  Gen.  Jackson,  (who  boarded  ni 
the  end  of  this  city  opposite  to  that  in  which  Mr.  Kremer  took  up  Ui 
abode,  a  distance  of  about  two  miles  and  a  half,)  was  closeted  for  mow 
time  with  him.  Mr.  Kremer  is  entitled  to  great  credit  for  having 
overcome  all  the  disadvantages,  incident  to  his  early  life  and  want  of 
education,  and  forced  his  way  to  the  honorable  station  of  a  membw 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Ardent  in  his  attachment  to  the 
cause  which  he  had  espoused.  Gen.  Jackson  is  his  idol,  and  of  hii 
Mind  zeal  others  have  availed  themselves,  and  have  made  him  their 
dupe  and  their  instrument.  I  do  not  pretend  to  know  the  object  of 
Mr.  Eaton's  visit  to  him.  I  state  the  fact,  as  it  was  communicated 
to  me,  and  leave  you  to  judge.  Mr.  Kremer's  card  is  composSd  with 
some  care  and  no  little  art,  and  he  is  made  to  avow  in  it,  tboa|^ 
sonewhat  equivocally,  that  he  is  the  author  of  the  letter  to  the  Go* 
lumbian  Observer.  To  Mr.  Crowninshield,  a  member  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, formerly  Secretary  of  the  I^avy,  he  declared  that  he  was 
not  the  author  of  that  letter.  In  his  card  he  draws  a  clear  liae  of 
^  separation  between  my  friends  and  me,  acquitting  them,  and  under- 
taking to  make  good  his  charges  in  that  letter,  only  so  fer  ^  I  waa 
jji^  cbncemed*  The  purpose  of  this  discrimination  is  obvious.  At  that 
time  the  election  was  undecided,  and  it  was  therefore  as  important  ta 
abstain  from  imputations  against  my  friends,  as  it  was  politic  to  $k 
(hem  upon  me.  If  they  could  be  made  to  believe  that  I  had 
perfidious,  in  the  transport  of  their  indignation,  they  might  have 
carried  to  the  support  of  Gen.  Jackson.  I  received  the  Nntinnj 
Ikktelligencer,  containing  Mr.  Kremer's  card,  at  break&st,  (the 
tmde  of  its  distribution,)  on  the  morning  of  its  publication.  Aa 
ai  I  read  the  card,  I  took  my  resolution.  The  terms  of  it  clearly  im^ 
|4ied  that  it  had  not  entered  into  his  conception  to  have  a  penoaal 
iMrwithme;  and  I  ahould  have  justly  expoaed  myaelf  In  nuimul 
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lidleale,  if  I  had  flought  one  with  lum.  I  detenxiined  to  lay  the  mat^ 
tar  befive  the  House,  and  respectfully  to  invite  an  investigation  of  my 
Qonduet.  I  accordingly  made  a  communication  to  the  House  on  the 
•una  di^,  the  motives  for  which  I  assigned.  Mr.  Kremer  was  in  his 
pbeefMid,  when  I  sat  down,  rose  and  stated  that  he  was  prepared 
and  willing  to  substantiate  his  charges  against  me.  This  was  his 
▼olanlaiy  declarati(»,  unprompted  by  his  aiders  and  abettors,  who 
bad  ao  opportunity  of  previous  consultation  with  him  on  that  point. 
Ben  was  an  issue  publicly  and  solemnly  joined,  in  which  the  accused 
iardbed  an  inquiry  into  serious  charges  against  him,  and  the  accuse 
an  ability  and  a  willingness  to  establish  them.  A  debate 
on  the  next  day  which  occupied  the  greater  part  of  it,  during 
iridch  Mr.  Kremer  declared  to  Mr.  Brent,  of  Louisiana,  a  friend  of 
wimf  and  to  Mr.  Little  of  Maryland,  a  friend  of  Gren.- Jackson,  as  they 
Ivre  certified,  ^^  that  he  never  intended  to  charge  Mr.  Clay  with  oor- 
i^AioD  or  dishonor,  in  his  intended  vote  for  Mr.  Adams,  as  President, 
«r  that  he  had  transferred,  or  could  transfer,  the  vof^s  or  interests  of 
his  friends;  that  he  (Mr.  Kremer)  was  among  the  last  men  in  the 
istion  to  make  such  a  charge  against  Mr.  Clay  ;  and  that  his  letter 
vaa  never  intended  to  convey  the  idea  given  to  it.  Mr.  Digges,  a 
U|^j  respectable  inhabitant  of  this  city,  has  certified  to  the  same 
dsdarations  of  Mr.  Kremer. 

A  message  was  alRo  conveyed  to  me,  during  the  discussion,  through 

a  member  of  the  House,  to  ascertain  if  I  would  be  satisfied  with  an 

siplanation  which  was  put  on  paper  and  shown  me,  and  which  it  was 

staled  Mr.  Kremer  was  willing,  in  his  place,  tq  make,     I  replied  that 

t)M  matter  was  in  the  possession  of  the  House.   I  was  afterwards  told, 

that  Mr.  Ingham,  of  Pennsylvania,  got  hold  of  that  paper,  put  it  in  his 

pocket,  and  that  he  advised  Mr.  Kremer  to  take  no  step  without  the 

ipprobation  of  his  friends.     Mr.  Cook,  of  Illinois,  moved  an  adjourn- 

ifent  of  the  House,  on  information  which  he  received  of  the  proba- 

Uity  of  Mr.  Kremer^s  making  a  satisfactory  atonement  on  the  next 

hef^  for  the  injury  which  he  had  done  me,  which  I  have  no  doubt 

kswould  have  made,  if  he  had  been  left  to  the  impulses  of  his  native 

kaaesty.    The  House  decided  to  refer  my  conununication  to  a  com- 

aBUee,and  adjourned  until  the  next  day  to  appoint  it  by  ballot.     In 

4e  mean  time  Mr.  Kremer  had  taken,  I  psesume,  or  rather  there  had 

^forced  upon  him, the  advice  of  Aw/rienifc, and  I  heard  no  more 

tf  the  apology.    A  conmuttee  was  appointed  of  seven  gentlemen^  oC 
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iriioin  not  one  wae  mypolitical  friend,  but  who  were  among  the  oaort 
CBiiBent  members  of  the  body.  I  received  no  sommohs  or  notifies 
lion  from  the  committee  from  it9  first  OFganiKation  to  its  final  disaohi- 
tkm,  but  Mr.  Kremer  was  called  upon  by  it  to  bring  forward  his 
proofr.  For  one  moment  be  pleased  to  stop  here  and  contemplate 
his  posture,  his  relation  to  the  House  and  to  me,  and  the  h%h  obli» 
gations  under  which  he  had  voluntarily  placed  himself.  He  was  a 
member  of  one  of  the  most  august  assemblies  upon  earth,  of  which 
he  was  bound  to  defend  the  purity  or  expose  the  corruption  by  every 
consideration  which  ought  to  influence  a  patriot  bosom.  A  moat  re- 
sponsible and  highly  important  constitutional  duty  was  to  be  pirform- 
ed  by  that  assembly.  He  had  chosen,  in  an  anonymous  letter,  to  bring 
against  its  presiding  officer  charges,  in  respect  to  that  duty,  of  the 
most  flagitious  character.  These  charges  comprehended  delegati<Hia 
from  several  highly  respectable  States.  If  true,  that  presiding  tut&ca 
iterited  'Uot  merely  to  be  dragged  from  the  chair,  but  to  be  expelled 
the  House.  He  challenges  an  investigation  into  his  conduct, and  Mr. 
Kremer  boldly  accepts  the  challenge,  and  promises  to  sustain  his  ao- 
cusation.  The  committee  appointed  by  the  House  itself,  with  the 
coflunon  consent  of  both  parties,  calls  upon  Mr.  Kremer  to  execute 
hia  pledge  publicly  given,  in  his  proper  place,  and  also  previously 
given  in  the  public  prints.  Here  is  the  theatre  of  the  alleged  ar- 
rangements ;  this  the  vicinage  in  which  the  trial  ought  to  take  place. 
Every  thing  was  here  firesh  in  the  recollection  of  the  witnesses,  if 
there  were  any.  Here  all  the  proofs  were  concentrated.  Mr.  Kremer 
was  stimulated  by  every  motive  which  could  impel  to  action ;  by  bis 
consistency  of  character ;  by  duty  to  his  constituents — to  his  country; 
by  that  of  redeeming  his  solemn  pledge ;  by  his  anxious  wish  for  tke 
SQOcess  of  his  finvorite,  whose  interests  could  not  &il  to  be  advanced 
by  supporting  his  atrocious  charges.  But  Mr.  Kremer  had  now  tlie 
benefit  of  the  advice  of  his  friends.  He  had  no  proofs,  for  the  plaineal 
of  all  reasons,  because  there  was  no  truth  in  his  charges.  They  saw 
that  to  attempt  to  establish  them  and  to  fail,  as  he  must  foil  in  the 
7^  attempt,  might  lead  to  an  exposure  of  the  conspiracy,  of  which  he  wae 
the  organ.  They  advised,  ^erefore,  that  he  should  make  a  retreat, 
and  their  adroitness  suggested,  that  in  an  objection  to  that  jurisdictioe 
of  the  House,  which  had  been  admitted,  and  in  the  popular  topica  of 
the  freedom  ai  the  press,  hu  duty  to  his  constituents,  and  the  ine- 
<|iiality  in  the  condition  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  a  member 
OM  the  floor,  plaoaiUe  means  might  be  found  to  deceive  the  ignorant 
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mi  oooonl  Ui  diagraoe.  A  labored  communication  wai  acc<Mrding|y 
ftcpaied  by  them,  in  Mr.  Krcmer'a  name,  and  transmitted  to  the  oom- 
■ittee,  founded  upon  these  suggestions.  Thus  the  Taliant  champion, 
who  had  boldly  stepped  f(»^ard,  and  promised,  as  a  representative 
of  Ac  fieoide,  to  "  cry  aloud  and  spare  not,"  forgot  all  his  gratuitous 
pllntaj  and  boasted  patriotism,  and  sunk  at  once  into  profound 


With  these  remarks,  I  will  for  the  present  leave  him,  and  proceed 

te  aa^gn  the  reasons  to  you,  to  whom  alone  I  admit  myself  to  be  offi- 

ciaDy  leaponaible,  for  the  vote  which  I  gave  on  the  Presidential  elee- 

tioD.    The  first  inquiry  which  it  behooved  me  to  make  was,  as  to  the 

which  ought  to  be  exerted  on  my  judgment,  by  the  relative 

of  the  electoral  votes  which  the  three   returned  candidates 

bought  into  the  house  from  the  colleges.     General  Jackson  obtained 

anety-nine,  Mr.  Adams  eighty-four,  and  Mr.  Crawford  forty-one. 

Oq^  the  hd  of  a  plurality  being  given  to  one  of  the  candidates  to 

hme  any,  and  what,  weight  ?     If  the  constitution  had  intended  that 

itshcnld  have  been  decisive,  the  constitution  would  have  made  it  de- 

cnive,  and  interdicted  the  exercise  of  any  discretion  on  the  part  of 

the  House  of  Representatives.    The  constitution  has  not  so  ordained, 

bat,  on  the  contrary,  it  has  provided,  that  <^  from  the  persons  having 

the  hi^iest  numbers,  not  exceeding  three,  on  the  list  of  those  voted 

for  aa  President,  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  choosty  immedi* 

tiely,  by  ballot,  a  President."    Thus  a  discretion  is  necessarily  in- 

tcaled  in  the  House — for  choice  implies  examination,  comparison, 

judgment.    The  &ct,  therefore,  that  one  of  the  three  persons  was  the 

highest  retemed,  not  being,  by  the  constitution  of  the  country,  con- ' 

ehiaive  upon  the  judgment  of  the  House,  it  still  remains  to  deter^ 

anne  what  is  the  true  degree  of  weight  belonging  to  it  ?    It  has  been 

contended  that  it  should  operate,  if  not  as  an  instruction,  at  least  in 

the  nature  of  one,  and  that  in  this  form  it  should  control  the  judg- 

noit  of  the  House.    But  this  is  the  same  argument  of  conclusiveness 

the  constitution  does  not  enjoin,  thrown  into  a  di^rent,  but 

imposii^  shape.     Let  me  analyze  it.    There  are  certain  States, 

'tte  aggregate  of  whose  electoral  votes  conferred  upon  the  highest  re- 

taUMd  candidate,  indicate  their  wish  that  he  should  be  the  President. 

Their  votes  amount  in  number  to  ninety-nine,  out  of  two  hundred  aad 

abcty-one  electoral  votes  of  the  whole  Union.     These  ninety-nine  do 

tot,  and  cannot,  of  therocelvea,  make  the  Piesideat.    if  tha  Cm!  of 
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]^articu1ar  States  giring  ninety-nine  votes  can,  aocordii^  to  aoj  10 
oeived  notions  of  the  doctrine  of  instruction,  be  regarded  in  that  li^bt, 
to  whom  are  those  instructions  to  be  considered  addressed  ?  Accord- 
ing to  that  doctrine,  the  people  who  appoint  have  the  right  to  direct, 
by  their  instruction,  in  certain  cases,  the  course  of  the  representatiTe 
whom  they  appoint.  The  States,  therefore,  who  gave  those  ninety- 
nine  totes,  may  in  some  sense  be  understood  thereby  to  have  instrncU 
ed  their  representatives  in  the  House  to  vote  for  the  person  on  whom 
they  were  bestowed,  in  the  choice  of  a  President.  But  most  clearly 
the  representatives  coming  from  other  States,  which  gave  no  part  of 
those  ninety-nine  votes,  cannot  be  considered  as  having  been  under 
any  obligation  to  surrender  their  judgments  to  those  of  the  States 
which  gave  the  ninety-nine  votes.  To  contend  that  they  are  under 
sucL  an  obligation,  would  be  to  maintain  that  the  people  of.  one 
State  have  a  right  to  instruct  the  representatives  from  another  State 
It  would  be  to  maintain  a  still  more  absurd  proposition :  that  in  a  oaae 
where  the  representatives  from  a  State  did  not  hold  themselves  in- 
structed and  bound  by  the  will  of  that  State,  as  indicated  in  its  elee* 
toral  college,  the  representatives  from  another  State  were,  neverthe- 
less, instructed  and  bound  by  that  alien  will.  Thus  the  entire  vole 
of  North  Carolina,  and  a  large  majority  of  that  of  Maryland,  in  their 
respective  electoral  colleges,  were  given  to  one  of  the  three  returned 
candidates,  for  whom  the  delegation  from  neither  of  those  States  vo 
ted.  And  yet  the  argument  combated  requires  that  the  delegation 
from  Kentucky,  who  do  not  represent  the  people  of  North  Carolina 
nor  Maryland,  should  be  instructed  by,  and  give  an  effect  to,  the  in- 
dicated will  of  the  people  of  those  two  States,  when  their  own  dele- 
*  gation  paid  no  attention  to  it.  Doubtless,  those  delegations  felt  them- 
selves authorized  to  look  into  the  actual  composition  of,  and  all  other 
circumstances  connected  with,  the  majorities  which  gave  the  electo- 
ral votes,  in  their  respective  States ;  and  felt  themselves  justified, 
from  a  view  of  the  whole  ground,  to  act  upon  their  responsibility  and 
according  to  their  best  judgments,  disregarding  the  electoral  votes  in 
their  States.  And  are  representatives  from  a  different  State  not  only 
bound  by  the  will  of  the  people  of  a  different  comnoonwealth,  but  for- 
bidden to  examine  into  the  manner  by  which  the  expression  of  that 
will  was  brought  about — an  examination  which  the  immediate  nqpra- 
sentatives  themsdves  feel  it  their  duty  to  make  ? 

Is  the  ftet,  thfl&i  of  a  plurality  to  have  no  weight  ?    Far  from  H. 


BmMB  tmmiAj4cm caammiiiUei  united  under  aeommon  govmi- 

4ftt  .Theeacpveiiionof  the  will  of  any  one  of  than  is  entitled  to 

4»  HMfc  lefpectfal  attention.    It  ought  to  be  patiently  heard  and 

tirijy  lapnlnil  by  the  othen ;  bat  it  cannot  be  admitted  to  be  oon- 

them.    The  expietiion  of  the  will  <rf  ninety-nine  out  of 

and  aizty-ooe  electors  is  entitled  to  very  great  attention, 

mifcitiiW  cannot  be  consideied  as  entitled  tocontrd  thewiUof  te 

mrnhmkaimod  sixty-two  electors  who  hare  manifiBsted  a  different 

,.Wtk.  To  gire  it  such  cbntroUing  influence  would  be  a  sabfersion  of 

.4|».iiriHDSiilal  maxim  of  the  lepubUc-that  the 

The  will  of  the  ninety-nine  can  neither  be  allowed  rightfidfy 
the  remsining  one  hnndred  and  sizty-twO|  nor  any  one  of 
.IhiaBa  hsmdred  and  sixty-two  electcMral  Totes.  It  may  be  an  argn*  y{ 
MHyS.  pefsqatwon,  addressed  to  all  and  to  each  ci  them,  but  it  m 
tUBatgrnoA  obligatocy  upon  none.  It  fidlows,  then,  that  the  ftct  of 
was  only  one  among  the  Tarions  considerations  which  the 
called  i^KMi  to  weigh|  in  making  up  its  judgment  And  -  • 
It  of  the  consideration  ought  to  have  been  regulated  by  the 
of  ^tha  plurality.  As  between  General  Jackscm  and  Mr.  Ad- 
die  TOte  standing  in  the  proportions  of  ninety-nine  to  eighty- 
r,  k  was  entitled  to  less  weight ;  as  between  the  General  and  Mr. 
(kawixdi  it  was  entitled  to  more,  the  vote  being  as  ninety-nine  to 
fitly-oae.  The  concession  may  even  be  made  that,  upon  the  suppo- 
of  an  equality  of  pretensions  between  competing  candidates, 
ought  to  be  giyen  to  the  &ct  of  a  plurality. 


With  these  views  of  the  relative  state  of  the  vote  with  which  tiie 

%Be  nelnined  candidates  entered  the  House,  I  proceeded  to  examine 

Ab  other  eonsiderations  which  belonged  to  the  question.    For  Mr. 

Obawfbrd,  who  barely  entered  the  Hoiise,  with  only  four  vote«  mon 

tku  oae  candidate  not  returned,  and  upon  whose  case,  therefore,  tiie 

^pneiit  dmved  from  the  fact  of  plurality  operated  with  strong, 

tMgh.  not  decisive  force,  I  have  ever  felt  much  posonal  regtid. 

In  I  was  called  upon  to  perform  a  solemn  public  duty,  in  which  my 

frivate  feelings,  whether  of  affection  <Mr  aversion,  were  not  to  be  in- 

Uged,  but  the  good  of  my  country  only  consulted.    It  i^ypeared  to 

Sithst  the  precarious  state  of  that  gentleman's  health,  although  I 

IVtidpated  with  his  best  friends  in  all  their  regrets  and  sjrmpathies 

ttteoount  of  it,  was  conclusive  against  him,  to  say  nothing  of  other 

WiiMViiatiaM  of  a  poUie  nature,  which  would  have  deserved 


UMttion  if,  happily,  in  that  reipect  he  had  been  diftrently  eiraomiltti- 
oed.  He  had  been  ill  near  eighteen  montha ;  and,  although  I  am 
aware  that  hia  actual  condition  was  a  fiict  depending  upon  e¥idenoe, 
and  that  the  evidence  in  regard  to  it,  which  had  been  pieaented  to 
the  public,  was  not  perfectly  harmonious,  I  judged  for  mjraelf  upon 
what  I  saw  and  heard.  He  may,  and  I  ardently  hope  wiU,  recofer ; 
but  I  did  not  think  it  became  me  to  assist  in  committing  the  exeeutiFe 
administration  of  this  great  republic  on  the  doubtful  contingency  of 
the  restoration  to  health  of  a  gentleman  who  had  been  so  long  and  00 
•eriously  afflicted.  Moreover,  if,  under  all  the  circumstanoea  of  his 
ailaation,  his  election  had  been  desirable,  I  did  not  think  it  praetica- 
Ue.  I  believed,  and  yet  believe,  that,  if  the  votes  of  the  western 
States,  given  to  Mr.  Adams,  had  been  conferred  on  Mr.  Crawfoid, 
At  eSSeci  would  have  been  to  protract  in  the  House  the  decision  ni 
the  contest,  to  the  great  agitation  and  distraction  of  the  country,  and 
possibly  to  defeat  an  election  altogether ;  the  very  worst  reaulC^  I 
thought,  that  could  happen.  It  appeared  to  me,  then,  that,  80<nier 
or  later,  we  must  arrive  at  the  only  practical  issue  of  the  contest  be^ 
ine  us,  and  that  was  between  Mr.  Adams  and  General  Jackson,  and 
I  thought  that  the  earlier  we  got  there,  the  better  for  the  country, 
and  for  the  House. 

In  considering  this  only  alternative,  I  was  not  unaware  of  your  strong 
desire  to  have  a  western  President ;  but  I  thought  that  I  knewenoo^ 
of  your  patriotism  and  magnanimity,  displayed  on  so  many  occasions, 
to  believe  that  you  could  rise  above  the  mere  gratification  of  sectional 
pride,  if  the  common  good  of  the  whole  required  you  to  make  the 
sacrifice  of  local  partiality.  I  solemnly  believed  it  did,  and  this  brings 
ma.  to  the  most  unportant  consideration  which  belonged  to  the  whoie 
subject — that  arising  out  of  the  respective  fitness  of  the  only  two  real 
oompetitors,  as  it  appeared  to  my  best  judgment  In  speaking  of 
General  Jackson,  I  am  aware  of  the  delicacy  and  respect  whiek  are 
jnstly  due  to  that  distinguished  citizen.  It  is  for  from  my  purpose  Id 
atfeempt  to  disparage  bun.  I  could  not  do  it  if  I  were  capable  sC 
jnikiag  the  atten^)t ;  but  I  shall  nevertheless  speak  of  him  as  beoonNa 
aae^  with  truth.  I  did  not  believe  him  so  competent  to  dkchaige  tlie 
raiious,  intricate,  and  complex  duties  of  the  office  of  Chief  Magiatrilo, 
•a  his  competitor.  He  has  displayed  great  skill  and  bravery  an  a 
wUtaty  eommander,  and  his  own  renown  will  endure  as  long  an  tlm 
tausftof  pnaarviig  ateooUectim  gf  hnmai  txinaaetwna.    Bvt 
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It  be  qualified  to  di8chan;e  the  duties  of  President  of  the  United  States, 
As  iBcmnbent  must  have  more  than  mere  military  attainments — he 
be  a  STATESMAN.  An  individual  may  be  a  gallant  and  successful 
l,ao  eminent  lawyer,  an  eloquent  divine,  a  learned  physician, 
or  an  aocomplished  artist ;  and  doubtless  the  union  of  all  these  cha- 
laeten  in  Ae  person  of  a  Chief  Magistrate  would  be  desirable ;  but 
aa  oiie^  them,  nor  all  combined,  will  qualify  him  to  be  President, 
aakas  he  aaperadds  that  indispensable  requisite  of  being  a  statesman. 
Rr  firom  meaning  to  say  that  it  is  an  objection  to  the  elevation  to  the 
CUef  Magistracy  of  any  person,  that  he  is  a  military  commander,  if 
ha  imitas  the  other  qualifications,  I  only  intend  to  say  that,  whatever 
■1^  be  the  success  or  splendor  of  his  military  achievements,  if  his 
qpifificatioDS  be  only  military,  that  is  an  objection,  and  I  think  a  de- 
objection,  to  his  election.  If  General  Jackson  has  exhibited, 
in  the  councils  of  the  Union,  or  in  those  of  his  own  State,  or  in 
those  of  any  othei  State  or  Territory,  the  qualities  of  a  statesman,  the 
•videnee  of  the  fact  has  escaped  my  observation  It  would  be  as 
psiafal  aa  it  is  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  some,  of  the  incidents, 
wUch  most  be  fresh  in  your  ivoollection,  of  his  public  life.  But  I  was 
gmtly  deceived  in  my  judgment  if  they  proved  him  to  be  endowed 
with  that  prudence,  temper,  and  discretion  which  are  necessary  for 
civil  administration.  It  was  in  vain  to  remind  me  of  the  illustrious 
ezsmple  of  Washington.  There  was  in  that  extraordinary  pemon 
oaited,  a  serenity  of  mind,  a  cool  and  collected  wisdom,  a  cautious  and 
deliberate  judgment,  a  perfect  command  of  the  passions,  and,  through* 
oat  his  whole  life,  a  familiarity  and  acquaintance  with  business,  and 
civil  transactions,  which  rarely  characterize  any  human  being.  No 
man  was  ever  more  deeply  penetrated  than  he  was  with  profound  re- 
ipeet  for  the  safe  and  necessary  principle  of  the  entire  subordination 
d  the  military  to  the  civil  authority.  I  hope  1  do  no  injustice  to 
GeBOTal  Jackson  when  I  say,  that  I  could  not  recognise,  in  his  public 
ooaduct,  those  attainments,  for  both  civil  government  and  military 
eoBunand,  which  contemporaries  and  posterity  have  alike  unanimously 
tOQcorred  in  awardiu*;  as  yet  only  to  the  father  of  his  country.  I 
wti  sensible  of  the  gratitude  which  the  people  of  this  country  justly 
U  towards  General  Jackson  for  his  briilitmt  military  services.  But 
^  impulses  of  public  gratitude  should  be  controlled,  as  it  appeared 
tans,  by  reason  and  discretion,  and  I  was  not  prepared  blindly  to  sur- 
■ater  myself  to  the  hazardous  indulgence  of  a  feeling,  however  ami- 

^  sod  excellent  that  feeling  may  be  when  properly  directed,      ft 
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HA  not  8eem  to  me  to  be  wise  or  prudent,  if,  as  IsolemnljbelMnrai^ 
(General  Jackson's  competency  for  the  office  was  highly  questioiiaUey 
that  he  should  be  placed  in  a  situation  where  neither  his  fiune  nor  tbe 
public  interests  would  be  advanced.  General  Jackson  hinaaelf  woold 
be  the  last  man  to  recommend  or  vote  for  any  one  for  a  place  fiw 
which  he  thought  him  unfit.  I  felt  myself  sustained  by  his  own  rea- 
soning, in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Monroe,  in  which,  speaking  at  tbe  quali* 
fiications  of  our  venerable  Shelby  for  the  Department  of  War,  he  re- 
marked :  ^^  I  am  compelled  to  say  to  you,  that  the  acquirements  of 
this  worthy  man  are  not  competent  to  the  discha^  of  the  multipliedl 
duties  of  this  department.  I  therefore  hope  he  may  not  accept  tbe 
appointment.  I  am  fearful,  if  he  does,  he  will  not  add  much  splendor 
to  his  present  well-earned  standing  as  a  public  character.''  Sueh 
was  my  opinion  of  General  Jackson,  in  reference  to  the  Preaideney. 
His  conviction  of  Governor  Shelby's  unfitness,  by  the  habits  of  bis 
life,  for  the  appointment  of  Secretary  of  War,  were « not  more  honest 
BOT  stronger  than  mine  were  of  his  own  want  of  experience,  and  tbe 
necessary  civil  qualifications  to  discbarge  the  duties  of  a  President  of 
the  United  States.  In  his  elevation  to  this  office,  too,  I  thought  I  per 
ceived  the  establishment  of  a  fearful  precedent ;  and  I  am  mistaken  ui 
all  the  v^arnings  of  instructive  history,  if  I  erred  in  my  judgment. 
Undoubtedly  there  are  other  and  many  dangers  to  public  liberty,  be* 
sides  that  which  proceeds  firom  military  idolatry ;  but  I  have  yet  to 
acquire  the  knowledge  of  it,  if  there  be  one  more  perilous,  or  more 
firequent. 

.  Whether  Mr.  Adams  would  or  would  not  have  been  my  choice  of  a 
President,  if  I  had  been  left  freely  to  select  firom  the  whole  masa^of 
American  citizens,  was  not  the  question  submitted  to  my  decisioii. 
I  had  no  such  liberty ;  but  I  was  circumscribed,  in  the  selection  I  had 
to  make,  to  one  of  the  three  gentlemen  whom  the  people  themselYes 
bad  thought  proper  to  present  to  the  House  of  Representatives.  Wbal* 
ever  objections  might  be  supposed  to  exist  against  him,  still  greater 
iqppeared  to  me  to  apply  to  his  competitor.  Of  Mr.  Adams,  it  m 
but  truth  and  justice  to  say,  that  he  is  highly  gifted,  profoundly  lean* 
ed,  and  long  and  greatly  experienced  in  public  afiairs,  at  home  and 
abroad.  Intimately  conversant  vnth  the  rise  and  progress  oi  eveiy 
negotiation  with  foreign  powers,  pending  or  concluded ;  personatty 
acquainted  with  the  capacity  and  attainments  of  most  of  the  puUic 
iMD  of  tbia  eountcy  wbom  it  mig^tbe  pnqpar  to  employ  in  tbe  puMk 
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Hmee ;  ezteinhrel  j  possessed  of  much  of  that  yaloable  kind  of  ia* 
famttkm  which  is  to  be  acquired  neither  from  books  nor  tradition, 
hitifliiek  is  the  fruit  of  largely  participating  in  public  afiairs ;  dis* 
^  «et  nd  sagacious ;  he  would  enter  upon  the  duties  of  the  office 
witkgreift  advantages.  I  saw  in  his  election  the  establishment  of 
m  dngeroos  example.  I  saw  in  it,  on  the  contrary,  only  conformity 
Is  the  afe  precedents  which  had  been  established  in  the  instances  rf 
Ifr-Menon,  Mr.  Madison,  and  Mr.  Monroe,  who  had  respectively 
Bed  the  same  o(|ce  from  which  he  was  to  be  translated. 

A  eoDateral  consideration  of  much  weight  was  derived  from  the 

Vvhei  of  the  Ohio  delegation.     A  majority  of  it,  during  the  progress 

tf  the  session,  made  up  their  opinions  to  support  Mr.  Adams,  and 

Ikj  were  communicated  to  me.     They  said,  ^^  Ohio  supported  the 

oadidste  who  was  the  choice  of  Kentucky.     We  failed  in  our  com* 

Ms  ezertioDS  to  secure  his  election.    Now,  among  those  returned, 

^hne  a  decided  preference,  and  we  think  yoa  ought  to  make  some 

wrifiee  to  gratify  us."    Was  not  much  due  to  our  neighbor  and 

I  eoBsidered,  with  the  greatest  respect,  the  resolution  of  the  {cen- 
tal Assembly  of  Kentucky,  requesting  the  delegation  to  vote  for 
General  Jackson.  That  resolution,  it  is  true,  placed  us  in  a  peculiar 
Aiatioa.  Whilst  every  other  delegation,  from  every  other  State  in 
tbe  XJakm,  was  left  by  its  legislature  entirely  free  to  examine  the 
|vetensions  of  all  the  camlidatcs,  and  to  form  its  unbiased  judgment, 
the  General  Assembly  of  Kentucky  thought  proper  to  interpose,  and 
vefoest  the  delegation  to  give  its  vote  to  one  of  the  candidates,  whom 
they  were  pleased  to  designate.  I  felt  a  sincere  desire  to  comply 
lidi  a  request  emanating  from  a  source  so  respectaole,  if  I  could 
ium  done  so  consistently  with  those  paramount  duties  which  I  owed 
(0  JOQ  and  to  the  country.  But,  afler  full  and  anxious  consideration, 
Ifamd  it  incompatible  with  my  best  judgment  of  tiiose  duties  to  con- 
inn  to  the  request  of  the  General  Assembly.  The  resolution  asserts 
thst  it  was  the  wish  of  the  people  of  Kentucky  that  their  delegation 
Aflold  vote  for  the  General.  It  did  not  inform  me  by  what  means 
Aifthody  had  arrived  at  a  knowledge  of  the  wish  of  the  people.  I 
bew  that  its  members  had  repaired  to  Frankfort  before  I  departed 
ttm  home  to  come  to  Washington.  I  knew  that  their  attention  was 
hai  on  inqportant  local  concerns,  well  entitled,  by  their  magnitude. 
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exclusively  to  engross  it.  No  election,  no  general  expression  of  the 
.popular  sentiment,  had  occurred  since  that  in  November,  whenelec^ 
tors  were  chosen,  and  at  that  the  people,  by  an  overwhelming  ida* 
-  jority,  had  decided  against  General  Jackson.  I  could  not  see  how 
such  an  expression  against  hint,  could  be  interpreted  into  that  of  a 
desire /or  his  election.  If,  as  is  true,  the  candidate  whom  they  pre^ 
ferred  was  not  returned  to  the  House,  it  is  equally  true  that  the  state 
of  the  contest,  as  it  presented  itst^lf  here  to  me,  had  never  been  con- 
sidered, discussed,  and  decided  by  the  people  of  {Kentucky,  in  thek 
collective  capacity.  What  would  have  been  their  decision  on  thia 
imv  state  of  the  question,  I  might  have  undertaken  to  conjecture,  but 
the  certainty  of  any  conclusion  of  fact^  as  to  their  opinion,  at  which 
1  could  arrive,  was  by  no  means  equal  to  tliat  certainty  of  convictioii 
d  ray  duty  to  which  I  was  carried  by  the  exertion  of  my  best  and 
most  deliberate  reflectiona.  The  letters  from  home,  which  some  of 
the  delegation  received,  expressed  the  most  opposite  opinions,  and 
there  were  not  wanting  instances  of  letters  from  some  of  the  very 
members  who  had  voted  for  that  resolution,  advising  a  different  oourae. 
I  received  from  a  highly  respectable  portion  of  my  constituents  a 
paper,  instructing  me  as  follows: 

"  Wo_,  the  undenigned  votere  in  the  CongresBioiial  District,  having  viewed  the 
iDBtructioii  or  request  of  the  le^laiure  of  Kentucky,  on  the  subject  of  chooaiDg  a 
President  and  Vice  President  ot  the  United  States,  with  regret,  and  the  said  reouest 
or  instroction  to  our  Representative  in  Congress  from  this  district  being  without 
our  knowledge  or  consent,  we,  for  many  reasons  known  to  ourselves,  connected 
with  so  momentous  an  occasion,  hereby  tfittrurt  our  Representative  in  Congrea  to 
vote  on  this  occasion  agreeably  to  his  own  judgment,  and  the  best  lightshe  may 
have  on  the  subject,  with  or  without  the  consent  of  the  legislatare  of  Kentucky." 

This  instruction  came  both  unexpectedly  and  unsolicited  by  me^ 
and  it  was  accompanied  by  letters  assuring  me  that  it  expressed  the 
opinion  of  a  majority  of  my  constituents.  I  could  not,  tkatjartj 
gard  the  resolution  as  conclusive  evidence  of  your  wishes. 

Viewed  as  a  mere  request,  as  it  purported  to  be,  the  general 
sembly  doubtless  had  the  power  to  make  it.  But,  then,  with 
ence,  I  think  it  was  worthy  of  seripus  consideration  whether  the  dig^ 
i  nity  of  the  general  assembly  ought  not  to  have  induced  it  to  f<»bear 
addressing  itself^  not  to  another  legislative  body,  but  to  a  sdqaU  port 
of  it,  and  requesting  the  members  who  composed  that  part,  in  a  caae 
■  which  the  constitution  had  confided  to  them,  to  vote  according  to  die 
wishes  of  the  gen^^  assembly,  whether  those  wishes  did  or 
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eeofonn  to  their  sense  of  duty.     I  could  not  regard  the  resolution  as 

ai  intniction ;  for,  from  the  origin  of  our  State,  its  legislature,  has 

lerer  Msomed  or  exercised  the  right  to  instruct  the  representatiTes 

mGonpas.     I  did  not  recognise,  the  right,  therefore,  of  the  legishi- 

tnre  to  iastnict  me.     I  recognised  that  right  only  when  exert^  by 

joa.  Hut  the  portion  of  the  public  servants  who  made  up  the  gene- 

nl  OMmUy  have  no  right  to  instruct  that  portion  of  them  who  con- 

Stated  the  Kentucky  delegation  in  the  House  of  RepresentativM,  is  a 

pnpoiitkm  too  clear  to  be  argued.    The  members  of  the  general  as^ 

mUy  would  have  been  the  first  to  behold  as  a  presumptuous  inter- 

pOBti(m,any  instruction,  if  the  Kentucky  delegation  could  have  con 

■itied  the  absurdity  to  issue,  from  this  place,  any  instruction  to  them 

ti  Tole  ia  a  particular  manner  on  any  of  the  interesting  subjects 

lUeh  lately  engaged  their  attention  at  Frankfort     And  although 

iBllung  is  further  from  my  intention  than  to  impute  either  absurdity 

ff  jRsamption  to  the  general  assembly,  in  the  adoption  of  the  resolu* 

liQiRiefred  to,  I  must  say,  that  the  difference  between  an  instruction 

nmting  from  them  to  the  delegation,  and  frt>m  the  delegation  to 

tkm,  IS  not  in  principle,  but  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  d^ree  of  su- 

pvior  importance  which  belongs  to  the  general  assembly. 

Aitertaiiiing  these  views  of  the  election  on  which  it  was  made  my 

fay  to  vo^,  I  felt  myself  bound,  in  the  exercise  of  my  best  judg- 

ttot,  to  prefer  Mr.  Adams ;  and  I  accordingly  voted  for  him.     I 

Aodd  have  been  highly  gratified  if  it  had  not  been  my  duty  to  vole 

OB  the  occasion  ;  but  that  was  not  my  situation,  and  I  did  not  choose 

to  shrink  from  any  responsibility  which  appertained  to  your  repre* 

Kotative.    Shortly  after  the  election,  it  was  rumored  that  Mr.  Kre- 

Ber  was  preparing  a  publication,  and  the  preparations  for  it  which 

Were  Disking  excited  much  expectation .    Accordingly,  on  the  twenty- 

■xth  of  February,  the  address,  under  his  name,  to  the  ^'  Electors  of 

die  ninth  Congressional  District  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,"  made 

iti  qypearance  in  the  Washington  City  Gazette.     No  member  of  the 

Boose,  I  am  persuaded,  believed  that  Mr.  Kremer  ever  wrote  one 

pngrapK  of  that  address,  or  of  the  plea,  which  was  presented  to  the 

munittee,  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  House.     Those  who  counselled 

him,  and  composed  both  papers,  and  their  purposes,  were  just  as  well 

bown  as  the  author  of  any  report  from  a  conmiittee  to  the  House. 

The  first  observation  which  is  called  for  by  the  address  is  the  place 

«f  its  pohAication.     That  place  was  in  this  city,  remote  from  the 
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centre  of  Pennsylvania,  near  which  Mr.  Kremer's  district  is  ntmleit, 
and  in  a  paper  having  but  a  very  limited,  if  any  circulation  in  it. 
The  time  is  also  remarkable.  The  fact  that  the  President  intended 
to  nominate  me  to  the  Senate  for  the  office  which  I  now  hold,  in  the 
oonrse  of  a  few  days,  was  then  well  known,  and  the  publication  of 
the  address  was,  no  doubt,  made  less  with  an  intention  to  communi- 
cate information  to  the  electors  X3i  the  ninth  Congressional  District  of 
Pennsylvania,  than  to  affect  the  decision  of  the  Senate  on  the  ia^ 
tended  nomination.  Of  the  character  and  contents  of  that  address  of 
Messrs.  George  Kremer  &  Co.,  made  up,  as  it  is,  of  assertion  with- 
out proof,  of  inferences  without  premises,  and  of  careless,  jocose,  and 
quizzing  conversations  of  some  of  my  friends,  to  which  I  was  no 
party,  and  of  which  I  had  never  heard,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  si^ 
much.  It  carried  its  own  refutation,  and  the  parties  concerned  saw 
its  abcnrtive  nature  the  next  day,  in  the  indignant  countenance  of  every 
unprejudiced  and  honorable  member.  In  his  card,  Mr.  Kremer  had 
been  made  to  say,  that  he  held  himself  ready  "  to  prove,  to  the  satia- 
&ction  of  unprejudiced  minds,  enough  to  satisfy  them  of  the  accuracy 
of  the  statements  which  are  contained  in  that  letter,  to  th^  extent  thai 
they  concerned  the  course  of  conduct  of  H»  C^y."  The  object  bit 
excluding  my  friends  from  this  pledge  has  been  noticed.  But  now 
die  election  was  decided,  and  there  no  longer  existed  a  motive  lor 
discrimination  between  them  and  me.  Hence  the  only  ^tementa 
that  are  made,  in  the  address,  having  the  semblance  c^  pioof,  relate 
rather  to  them  than  to  me;  and  the  design  was,  by  establishing 
something  like  &cts  upon  them,  to  make  those  facts  re-act  upooi 
me. 

Of  the  few  topics  of  the  address  upon  which  I  shall  ramarky  the 
first  is,  the  accusation  brought  forward  against  me,  of  violating  iA> 
structions.  If  the  accusation  were  true,  who  was  the  paily  oflfended^ 
mA  to  whom  was  I  amenable }  If  I  violated  any  instructions,  they 
Buist  have  been  yours,  since  you  only  had  the  right  to  give  them^ 
and  to  you  alone  was  I  responsible.  Without  allowing  hardly  tine 
fcr  you  to  hear  <^  my  vote,  without  waiting  to  know  what  your  judg-^ 
awnt  was  of  my  conduct,  George  Kremer  &  Co.  chose  to  arraign  ma 
Wfore  the  American  public  as  the  violator  <^  instructions  which  1 
was  bound  to  obey.  If,  instead  of  being,  as  you  are,  and  I  hope  aK 
wsya  will  be,  vigilant  observers  of  the  conduct  of  your  public  agents, 
jnloat  of  your  rigfatSy  and  conqpetent  to  protect  and  ibfend  tkesa^ 


nt 

%iiora&t  ad  ciil|»bly  CQnflding,  thegnitiiilow  interpo- 
ir  adiroeate)  of  the  hononble  Greorge  Kremer,  of  lh» 
ObqgiiBMioiud  Diitrict  m  PemutylTanui,  would  haye  meiitMl 
gntefol  aeknowledgments.  Even  upon  dut  eappoahioiiy. 
of  me  would  have  required  for  iis  gupport  one  mall 
which  happeoi  not  to  exiit,  and  that  ia,  the  foct  of 
hnkc  actually  initruoted  me  to  TOte  aecofding-  to  hia  plea- 


Ilia  ifiatkw  in  which  I  stood  to  Mr.  Adams  constit|ite  the  nezl 
et  Ibe  address,  which  I  shall  notice.  I  am  described  as  har- 
<<  a  position  of  peculiar  and  decided  hostility  to  theeleo- 
ef  Mr.  Adams,''  and  expressions  towards  him  are  attributed  to 
«;^wlttdi  I  Beyer  used.  I  am  made  also  responsible  for  *<  pamphleta 
vil^BBBya  of  great  ability,"  published  by  my  (riends  in  Kentucky  in 
Hiaayiaa  of  the  canvass.  The  injustice  of  the  principle  of  holdiBg 
a^Ans  answerable,  may  be  tested  by  applying  it  to  the  case  of  a«n- 
ml  hrirsnn,  in  reference  to  publications  issued,  for  example,  from  the 
Observer.  That  I  was  not  in  &vor  of  the  election  of  Mr. 
when  the  contest  was  before  the  people,  is  most  certain.  Nei- 
tir  waa  I  in  fovor  of  that  of  Mr.  Crawford  or  Gen.  Jackson,  ^liat  I 
Miidii  anything  against  Mr.  Adams,  or  either  of  the  other  gentle- 
■a^  inconsistent  with  a  fair  and  honorable  competition,  I  utterly 
^kij*  My  relations  to  Mr.  Adams  have  been  the  subject  of  much 
,  if  not  misrepresentation.  I  have  been  stated  to  be 
a  public  pledge  to  expose  some  nefarious  conduct  of  that  gen* 
40HMUiy  dim|^  the  negotiation  at  Ghent,  which  would  prove  him  to 
bs  entirely  unworthy  of  public  confidence ;  and  that  with  a  knowl* 
^  of  his  perfidy,  I  nevertheless  voted  for  hifn.  If  these  imputa- 
%i  sie  wdl  founded,  I  should,  indeed,  be  a  fit  object  of  public  een- 
mi;  hot  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  shall  be  found  that  others,  inimical 
kAlo  him  and  to  me,  have  substituted  their  own  interested  wishes 
Iksij  public  promises,  I  trust  that  the  indignation,  which  they  would 
iMs,  will  be  turned  firom  me.  My  letter,  addressed  to  the  editors 
tfifte  Intelligencer,  under  date  of  the  fifteenth  of  November,  1822, 
the  occasion  for  ascribing  to  me  the  pronuse  and  the  pledge 
those  treasonable  disclosures  on  Mr.  Adams.  Let  that  let- 
for  itself,  and  it  will  be  seen  how  little  justice  there  is  for 
an  assertion.  It  adverts  to  the  controversy  which  had  arisen 
Measw.Adan»  and  Kussell,  and  then  proceeds  to  state  tbatt 


did  mftomt  or  mnrBr  olav. 

^  m  the  course  of  seyeral  publicationa,  of  which  it  has  been  the 
sion,  and  particularly,  in  the  i^pendix  to  a  punphlet  whiph  had 
been  recently  published  by  the  Hon.  John  Quincy  Adams,  I  think  there 
are  some  errors,  no  doubt  unintentional,  both  as  to  matters  of  foctaad 
matters  of  opinion,  in  regard  to  the  transactions  at  Ghent,  relatii^  Id 
the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  and  certain  liberties  claimed  by  the 
United  States  in  the  fisheries,  and  to  the  part  which  I  bore  in  thorn 
transactions »  These  important  interests  are  now  well  secured.''--* 
*^  An  account,  therefore,  of  what  occurred  in  the  negotiation  at  Ghent, 
on  those  two  subjects,  is  not,  perhaps,  necessary  to  the  present  or 
future  security  of  any  of  the  rights  of  the  nation,  and  is  onbf  interest* 
iog  as  appertaining  to  its  past  history.  With  these  impressions,  and 
being  extremely  unwilling  to  present  myself,  at  any  time,  before  Uie 
public,  1  had  abnost  resolved  to  remain  silent,  and  thus  expose  my* 
self  to  the  inference  of  an  acquiescence  in  the  correctness  of  all  tlito 
•statements  made  by  both  my  colleagues ;  but )  have,  on  more  reflection, 
thought  it  may  be  expected  of  me,  and  be  considered  as  a  duty  cm 
my  part,  to  contribute  all  in  my  power  towards  a  full  and  faithful 
understanding  of  the  transactions  referred  to.  Under  this  conviction, 
1  will,  at  some  future  period,  more  propitious  than  the  present  to 
calm  and  dispassionate  consideration,  and  when  there  can  be  no  mi0» 
interpretation  of  motives,  lay  before  the  public  a  narrative  of  thooe 
transactions,  as  1  understood  them." 

tJ^rom  even  a  careless  perusal  of  that  letter,  it  is  apparent,  that  the 
only  two  subjects  of  the  negotiations  at  Ghent,  to  which  it  refe»| 
were  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  and  certain  fishing  liberties ; 
that  the  errors,  which  I  had  supposed  were  committed,  applied  to 
both 'Mr.  Russell  and  IVfr.  Adams,  though  more  particularly  to  the 
appendix  of  the  latter ;  that  they  were  unintentional ;  that  they  af» 
fected  myself  principally ;  that  I  deemed  them  of  no  public  import- 
ance, as  connected  with  the  then,  or  future  security  of  any  of  the 
rights  of  the  nation,  but  only  interesting  to  its  past  history ;  that  I 
doubted  the  necessity  of  my  offering  to  the  public  any  account  of 
those  transactions ;  and  that  the  narrative  which  I  promised  was  to 
be  presented  at  a  season  of  more  calm,  and  when  there  could  be  no  mi^ 
interpretation  of  motives.  Although  Mr.  Adams  believes  otherwise,  I 
yet  think  there  are  some  unintentional  errors  in  the  controversial  pn-> 
pen  between  him  and  Mr.  Russell.  But  I  have  reserved  to  mysdf 
an  ezdusiTe  right  of  judging  when  I  shall  execute  the  promise  whieli 


tie,  *ai  I  afakll  be  neither  qnidkened  nor  retarded  in  ile  ptr- 

by  the  friendly  mnxieties  (tf  any  (d  my  opponents. 

U  injary  accrue  to  any  one  by  the  delay  in  pnbliahing  the  nan^ 
tire,  th«  public  will  not  an&r  by  it.  It  ia  already  knoira  try  tba 
pyblication  of  the  Britiah  and  American  projeta,  the  protoeola,  and  Hh* 
ooneapoodence  between  the  reapective  plenipotentiariea,  that  the 
British  goremment  made  at  Ghent  a  dunand  of  the  navigation  of 
die  Miaaiaaippi,  by  an  article  in  their  projet  nearly  in  the  aome  wovdt 
•a  Ihoae  which  were  employed  in  the  treaty  of  1783 ;  that  a  majority 
ti  the  American  commiaabnera  waa  in  favor  of  acceding  to  that  d*> 
natid,ttpon  the  condition  that  the  Britiah  goyemment  would  coneeli 
tona  the  aame  fiahing  libertiea  within  their  juriadiction,  aa  were  ao> 
eared  to  oa  1^  the  same  treaty  of  1783 ;  and  that  both  denauda  wan 
ihaUy  abandoned.  The  &ct  of  these  mutual  propoaritions  was  caav- 
nuiicated  l>y  me  to  the  American  public  in  a  speech  which  I  ddire^ 
«d  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  Jan» 
ary,  1816.  Mf .  Hopkinson  had  arraigned  the  terms  of  thetreaty  of 
peftce,  and  charged  upon  the  war  and  the  administration  the  loas  o£ 
the  fishing  liberties,  within  the  British  jurisdiction,  which  we  enjoyed 
prior  to  the  war.  In  vindicating,  in  my  reply  to  him,  the  comae  of 
the  government,  and  the  conditions  of  the  peace,  1  stated  : — 

"  When  ihe  British  coramuKOnen  dsniHiided,  in  their  projn,  a  renewal  lo  Orul 
bitUB  of  the  right  to  the  navigBtion  of  the  HiHunppi,  aacured  by  the  tiealgr  of 
nSL.  a  bare  majoriiy  of  the  American  eommiiaione™  offered  to  renew  it,  upon  ihc 
oai^ltDa  thai  the  libertiea  in  queatioa  were  renewed  to  us.  I  was  not  one  of  that 
rnajon^.  I  will  not  trouble  the  conuniltee  with  nif  reaaoua  for  beini  orpo—d 
U>  die  offer,  A  majortt;  of  his  colleagues,  actuated,  I  believe,  by  the^beit  mo- 
livM,  made,  however,  the  offer,  audit  wurcfoaed  by  ttie  Britiah  commisaioneia." 

And  what  I  thoi^ht  of  my  colleagues  of  the  majority,  appears  froqt 
the  same  extract.  The  spring  after  the  tbrtnination  of  the  negotit- 
ttona  at  Ghent,  I  went  to  Liondon,and  entered  upon  a  new  and  hi^itf 
important  negotiation  with  two  of  them,  (Messrs.  Adams  and  Galls^ 
til,)  which  resulted,  on  the  third  day  of  July,  1815,  m  the  coaunor- 
cibI  convention,  which  has  been  aince  made  the  bans  of  most  of  ov 
ecmmercial  amtngements  with  foreign  powera.  Now,  if  I  had  dis> 
oovered  at  Ghent,  aa  has  been  aaserted,  that  either  of  tbem  was  falss 
aid  bithlesB  to  his  conntry,  would  I  hare  rolimtarily  commenced 
with  them  another  negotiation  P  Further :  there  never  has  bem  • 
patiod,  dtiring  our  whole  acquaintance,  that  Mr.  Adams  and  1  hsT* 
■ot  exchanged,  when  we  have  met,  friendly  salutations,  and  th^ 
— rteaJM  and  bo^talitiea  of  social  itatooarsa. 
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Theaddresi  proceeds  to  characterize  the  support  which  I  gasfB  to 
Mr.  Adams  as  unnatural.  The  authors  €i  the  address  have  iiot  stal- 
ed why  it  is  unnatural,  ^d  we  are  therefore  left  to  conjecture  their 
oManing.  Is  it  because  Mr.  Adams  is  from  New  England,  and  I  am 
a  citizen  of  the  West  ?  If  it  be  unnatural  in  the  Western  States  to 
sof^rt  a  citizen  of  New  England,  it  must  be  equally  unnatural  intha 
New  England  States  to  support  a  citizen  of  the  West.  And,tm  tha 
same  principle,  the  New  England  States  ought  to  be  restrained  fipoaa 
osBcurring  in  the  election  of  a  citizen  of  the  Southern  States,  or  Ikt 
Sowthem  States  from  co-operating  in  the  election  €i  a  citizen  of  New 
Eogland.  And,  consequently,  the  support  which  the  last  three  Ptan» 
daato  have  derived  from  New  England,  and  that  which  the  Vioe-Pn- 
sidant  recently  received,  has  been  most  unnaturally  given.  The  test 
ea^of  such  reasoning  would  be  to  denationalize  us,  and  to  oontraol. 
every  part  of  the  Union  within  the  narrow,  selfish  limits  of  it|i  OWB 
section.  It  would  be  still  worse ;  it  would  lead  to  the  destructioa  of 
ihft  Union  itself.  For  if  it  be  unnatural  in  one  section  to  support  • 
citizen  in  another,  the  Union  itself  must  be  unnatural ;  all  our  ties,«B 
our  glories,  all  that  is  animating  in  the  past,  all  that  is  Imgfat  aad 
dwering  in  the  future,  must  be  unnatural.  Happily,  such  is  the  ad* 
mirable  texture  of  our  Union,  that  the  interests  of  all  its  parts  aie 
closely  interwoven.  If  there  are  strong  points  of  affini^  between  the 
South  and  the  West,  there  are  interests  of  not  less,  if  not  greater, 
strength  and  vigor,  binding  the  West,  and  the  North,  and  the  East. 


Before  I  close  this  address,  it  is  my  duty,  which  I  proceed  to 
form  with  great  regret,  on  account  of  the  occasion  which  calls  finr  H, 
to  invite  your  attention  to  a  letter,  addressed  by  General  Jackaoii  to 
Mr.  Swart wout,  on  the  twenty-third  day  of  February  last.  The  namai 
of  both  the  General  and  myself  had  been  before  the  American  pofafie 
for  its  highest  office.  We  had  both  been  unsuccessfid.  The  unfert»» 
nate  have  usually  some  sympathy  for  each  other.  Formyself,  I  daiM 
no  merit  for  the  cheerful  acquiescence  which  I  have  given  in  a  resok 
by  which  I  was  excluded  from  the  House.  I  have  believed  that  the 
decision  by  the  constituted  authorities,  in  frivor  of  others,  has 
finraded  upon  a  conviction  of.  the  superiority  of  their 
k  has  been  my  habit,  when  an  election  is  once  decided,  to  forget,  aa 
seoB  as  possible,  all  the  irritating  circumstances  which  attended  tta 
pieceding  canvass.  If  one  be  successful,  he  should  be  content  with 
his  success.    K  he  have  kiat  it,  railing  will  do  no  good.     I 
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fivtt  Ghaenl  Jackson  nor  his  friends  any  retmoa  to  believe  that  I 
voaU,  in  any  contingency,  support  him.    He  had,  as  Bthoaght,  no 
piAlio  claim,  and,  I  will  now  add,  no  personal  claims,  if  these  ought 
t»  be  eirer  considered,  to  my  support.     No  one,  therefore,  ought  to 
hnnre  been  disi^fipointed  or  chagrined  that  I  did  not  vote  for  him,  no 
man  dum  I  was  neither  surprised  nor  disappointed  that  he  did  not,  on 
amon  saeent  occasion,  feel  it  to  be  his  duty  to  rote  for  me.    AAer 
wHiinuiiliufc  upon  a  particular  phrase  used  in  my  letter  to  Judge 
Brooka,  a  calm  reconsideration  of  which  will,  I  think,  satisfy  any  per* 
SOB  that  it  was  not  en^loyed  in  an  ofiensire  sense,  if  indeed  it  hav» 
aa  ofiennTe  sense,  the  General,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Swartwout,  prcK 
to  remark :  <*  No  one  beheld  me  seeking,  through  art  or  man- 
to  entice  any  Representative  in  Congress  from  a  conscion- 
leaponsibility  of  his  own,  or  the  wishes  of  hia  constituents.     N» 
■idmi^t  taper  burnt  by  me ;  no  secret  conclaves  were  held,  nor  ca* 
hila  entered  into  to  persuade  any  one  to  a  violation  of  pledges  given,  or 
ef  inatmctions  received.    By  me  no  plans  were  concerted  to  impair 
the  pore  principles  of  our  republican  institutions,  nor  to  prostrate  that 
fandamental  maxim  which  maintains  the  supremacy  of  the  ^peoplt^ 
will.     On  the  contrary,  having  never  in  any  manner,  before  the  peo- 
ple or  CkNigress,  interfered  in  the  slightest  degree  with  the  question, 
mj  ooDBcience  stands  void  of  offence,  and  will  go  quietly  with  me, 
regardless  of  the  insinuations  of  those  who,  through  management, 
may  seek  an  influence  not  sanctioned  by  integrity  and  merit."    I  am 
not  aware  that  this  defence  of  himself  was  rendered  necessary  by  any 
ehargea  brought  forward  against  the  General.     Certainly  I  never 
made  any  such  charges  against  him.     I  will  not  suppose  that,  in  the 
paamge  cited,  he  intended  to  impute  to  me  the  misconduct  which  he 
dkecribes,  and  yet,  taking  the  whole  context  of  his  letter  together,  and 
eoopling  it  with  Mr.  Kremer's  address,  it  cannot  be  disguised  that 
odiers  may  suppose  he  intended  to  refer  to  me.     1  am  quite  sure  that, 
if  he  did,  he  could  not  have  formed  those  unfavorable  opinions  of  me 
WfOfn  any  personal  observation  of  my  conduct  made  by  himself;  for  a 
Si^position  that  they  were  founded  upon  his  own  knowledge,  would 
la^^  that  my  lodgings  and  my  person  had  been  subjected  to  a  sys- 
tem of  espionage  wholly  incompatible  with  the  open,  manly,  and  hon- 
onUe  conduct  of  a  gallant  soldier.    If  he  designed  any  insinuations 
^punst  me,  I  must  believe  that  he  made  them  upon  the  information 
of  others,  of  whom  I  can  only  say  that  they  have  deceived  his  credur 
11^,  and  are  entirely  unworthy  of  all  credit.     I  entered  into  no  cabala  ; 
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I  held  DO  secret  conclaves ;  I  enticed  no  man  to  violate  pledges  gmA 

or  instnictiAs  received.    The  members  from  Ohio,  and  from  the 

• 

other  western  States,  with  whom  I  voted,  were  all  of  them  as  com- 
petent  as  I  was  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  pending  election.  Tin 
McArthurs  and  the  Metcalfe,  and  the  other  gentlemen  from  the  Weit, 
(some  of  whom  have,  if  I  have  not,  bravely  ^'made  an  effort  to  repd 
an  invading  foe,")  are  as  incapable  of  dishonor  as  any  men  brealfaiw; 
as  disinterested,  as  unambitious,  as  exclusively  devoted  to  the  hmH 
interests  of  their  country.  It  was  quite  as  likely  that  I  should  be 
influenced  by  them,  as  that  I  could  control  their  votes.  Our  objeet 
was  not  to  impair,  but  to  preserve  from  all  danger,  the  purity  of  oar 
republican  institutions.  And  how  I  prostrated  the  maxim  wlncli 
maintains  the  supremacy  of  the  people^s  will,  I  am  entirely  wt 
a  loss  to  comprehend.  The  illusions  of  the  General's  imaginatM 
deceive  him.  The  people  of  the  United  States  had  never  decided  Aft 
election  in  his  favcnr.  If  the  people  had  willed  his  election,  he  wonli 
have  been  elected.  It  was  because  they  had  not  willed  his  election^ 
nor  that  of  any  orher  candidate,  that  the  duty  of  making  a  ohoioe  de- 
volved on  the  House  of  Representatives.     The  Creneral  remarki : 

"  Mr  Clay  baa  neyer  yet  riiked  himself  for  hia  country.  He  haa  never  Merifl^ei 
hia  repoae,  nor  made  an  effort  to  rejpel  an  invading  foe :  of  count  hia  conaciimcc  m^ 
oored  nim  it  waa  altogether  wrong  m  any  other  man  to  lead  hia  countfymen  to  baitfo 
and  Tictory." 

The  logic  of  this  conclusion  is  not  very  striking.  Greneral  JacknoB 
fights  better  than  he  reasons.  When  have  I  failed  to  concur  in  award* 
ing  appropriate  honors  to  those  who,  on  the  sea  or.on  the  land,  have 
sustained  the  glory  of  our  arms,  if  I  could  not  always  approve  of  tlie 
acts  of  some  of  them  ?  It  is  true,  that  it  has  been  my  misfbrtmiD 
never  to  have  repelled  an  invading  foe,  nor  to  have  led  my  ooontiy- 
men  to  victory.  If  I  had,  I  should  have  left  to  others  to  proclaim 
and  appreciate  the  deed.  The  Creneral's  destiny  and  mine  have  M 
us  in  different  directions.  In  the  civil  employments  of  my  coontij, 
to  which  I  have  been  confined,  I  regret  that  the  little  service  whidi 
I  have  been  able  to  render  it  falls  far  short  of  my  wishes.  But  wby 
this  denunciation  of  those  who  have  not  repelled  an  invading  foe,  or 
led  our  armies  to  victory  ?  At  the  very  moment  when  he  is  invei|^ 
ing  against  an  objection  to  his  election  to  the  Presidency,  fbandad 
apon  the  exclusive  military  nature  of  his  merits,  does  he  not  percdv* 
that  he  is  establishing  its  validity  by  proscribing  every  man  who  hm 
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Kit  socceofbllj  fought  the  public  exttmj ;  and  that,  b^  mrii  a 
Kseral  proflcriptioD,  and  the  requirement  of  snccesaful  mititarjr  nr 
vk«  as  the  only  ccadittoo  of  civil  prefpnnent,  the  ineTitable  eflaM 
would  be  the  ultimate  eatablbhinent  of  &  military  government  ? 

If  theco^nts  (^  the  letter  to  Mr.  Swartwout  were  anch  aa  joatlj 
to  excite  itirpriae,  there  were  other  circumstancin  not  calculated  Xa 
iliminHih  it.  Of  all  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  that  genllnuB 
ii  one  of  the  last  to  whom  it  was  necessary  to  address  any  Tindtcs- 
tion  of  .General  Jackson.  He  had  given  abundant  evidence  of  hia 
entire  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  General.  He  was  here  after  tli* 
eleetioD,  and  was  one  of  a  committee  who  invited  the  Genera)  to  a 
pohlic  dinner,  proposed  to  he  given  to  bim  in  this  place.  My  leUn 
to  Judge  Brooke  was  published  in  the  papers  of  this  city  on  tta 
twelfth  of  February.  The  Genpral'a  note,  declining  the  invitatiGB 
of  Messrs.  Swaitwout  and  others,  was  published  on  the  foorteentfa, 
in  the  Nstional  Journal-  llie  probability  therefore  is,  that  he  dU 
not  leave  tbis  city  until  alter  he  had  a  full  opportunity  to  receive,  in 
a  personal  interview  wilb  tbe  General,  any  vert>al  observations  apcm 
it  which  he  might  have  thought  proper  to  make.  The  letter  to  Mr. 
3wartwout  bears  date  tbe  twenty-third  of  February.  If  received  by 
him  in  New  York,  it  must  have  reached  him,  in  the  ordinary  cootm 
of  man,  on  the  twenty-fifth  or  twenty-sixth.  Whether  intended  or 
not  as  a  "  private  communication,"  and  not  for  the  "  pnblic  eye,"  as 
alleged  by  bim,  there  is  much  probability  in  believing  that  its  publi- 
cation in  New  York,  on  the  fourth  of  March,  was  then  made,  liko 
Mr.  Kremer's  address,  with  tbe  view  to  its  arrival  in  this  city  in 
time  to  affiict  my  nomination  to  the  Senate.  In  point  of  &ct,  it 
reached  here  the  day  before  the  Senate  acted  on  that  nominalioo- 

Fellow-citizens,  I  am  sensible  that,  generally,  a  public  officer  had 
better  abslain  from  any  vindication  of  bis  conduct,  and  leave  it  to  tbe 
candor  and  justice  of  bis  countrymen,  under  all  its  attending  circtun- 
stancca.  Such  has  been  tbe  course  which  I  have  heretofore  prescribed 
to  myself.  This  is  the  first,  as  I  hope  it  may  be  the  last,  occasion  of 
my  thus  appearing  before  you.  The  separation  which  has  just  taken 
^ace  between  us,  and  thn  venom,  if  not  tbe  vigor,  of  the  late  onseta 
npon  my  public  conduct,  will,  1  hope,  be  allowed  in  tbis  instance  to 
fbnn  an  adequate  apology.  It  has  been  upwards  of  twenty  yean 
•iace  I  first  entered  the  pablic  service.     Nearly  three-fixutht  of  tbat 
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time,  with  some  intermissions,  I  have  represented  the  same  distliol 
in  Congress,  with  but  little  yariation  in  its  form.  Dmii^  that  kng 
period,  you  have  beheld  our  country  passing  through  scenes  of  peaoa 
and  war,  of  prosperity  and  adversity,  and  of  party  divisions,  local  aid 
general,  often  greatly  exasperated  against  each  other.  I  have  been 
an  actor  in  moat  of  those  scenes.  Throughout  the  whife  of  than 
you  have  clung  to  me  with  an  affectionate  confidence  which  hii 
never  been  surpassed.  I  have  found  in  your  attachment,  in  cwetf 
embarrassment  in  my  public  career,  the  greatest  consolation,  and  die 
most  encouraging  support.  I  should  regard  the  loss  of  it  a9  one  tf 
the  most  afflicting  public  misfortunes  which  could  befall  me.  Thit 
I  have  often  misconceived  your  true  interests,  is  highly  probdik. 
That  I  have  ever  sacrificed  them  to  the  object  of  personal  aggranSie* 
ment,  I  utterly  deny.  And,  for  the  purity  of  my  motives,  howew 
in  other  respects  I  may  be  unworthy  to  approach  the  Throne  of  Cheae 
and  Mercy,  I  appeal  to  the  justice  of  my  God,  with  all  the  confideBOe 
which  can  flow  from  a  consdoosness  of  perfect  rectitude. 


/ 
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ON  AMERICAN  INDUSTRY. 
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bin  imposmg  ftuther  duties  on  Imports  in  aid  of  the  great  Prodacing  Jat&t^ 

of  the  eountry,  (which  became  a  law,  and  is  now  known  as  the  TarifTof  IM^) 

consideration  in  the  House,  sitting  as  a  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and 

'.  P.  P.  BAuoiTm,  of  Virginia,  haVing  spoken  at  length  in  opposition  to  its-pa** 

Mr.  Clat  took  the  floor  in  reply,  and  spoke  as  follows :] 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Baibotir)  has  embraced  the 
n  produced  by  the  proposition  of  the  gentleman  from  Tennei* 
,  to  strike  out  the  minimum  price  in  the  bill  on  cotton  fieibrics,  to 
bis  sentiments  at  large  on  the  policy  of  the  pending  measure ; 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  say,  that  he  has  evinced  his  usual 
temper,  ability,  and  decorum.    The  parts  of  the  bill  are  so  in- 
and  interwoven  together,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
fitness  of  this  occasion  to  exhibit  its  merits  or  its  defects.     It  is 
ly  intenti<Hi,  with  the  permission  of  the  committee,  to  avail  myself 
Mso  of  this  opportunity,  to  present  to  its  consideration  those  general 
as  they  appear  to  me,  of  the  true  policy  of  this  country,  which 
demand  the  passage  of  this  bill.    I  am  deeply  sensible, 
r.  Chairman,  of  the  high  responsibility  of  my' present  situation, 
nt  that  responsibility  inspires  me  with  no  other  apprehension  than 
at  I  shall  be  unable  to  fulfil  my  duty ;  with  no  other  solicitude  than 
I  may,  at  least,  in  some  small  degree,  contribute  to  recall  my 
from  the  pursuit  of  a  fatal  policy,  which  appears  to  me  in- 
•"Vitably  to  lead  to  its  impoverishment  and  ruin.     I  do  feel  most  aw- 
iythis  responsibility.     And,  if  it  were  allowable  for  us,  at  the 
nt  day,  to  imitate  ancient  examples,  I  would  invoke  the  aid  ot 
«  Most  High.     I  would  anxiously  and  fervently  implore  His  Dl- 
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vine  ajMistance ;  that  He  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  shower  tm 
my  country  His  richest  blessings ;  and  that  He  would  sustain,  on  this 
interesting  occasion,  the  humble  individual  who  stands  before  Him, 
and  lend  him  the  power,  moral  and  physical,  to  perform  the  solemn 
duties  which  now  belong  to  his  public  station. 

Two  classes  of  politicians  divide  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
According  to  the  system  of  one,  the  produce  of  foreign  industry  should 
be  subjected  to  no  other  impost  than  such  as  may  be  necessary  to  pro- 
vide a  public  revenue ;  and  the  produce  of  American  industry  should 
be  left  to  sustain  itself,  if  it  can,  with  no  other  than  that  incidental  pro- 
tection, in  its  competition,  at  home  as  well  as  abroad,  with  nval  for- 
eign articles.  According  to  the  system  of  the  other  class,  whibt  they 
agree  that  the  imposts  should  be  mainly,  and  may,  under  any  modifi- 
cation, be  safely  relied  on  as  a  fit  and  convenient  source  of  public 
revenue,  they  would  so  adjust  and  arrange  the  duties  on  foreign  fid>- 
rics  as  to  afford  a  gradual  but  adequate  protection  to  American  indus- 
try, and  lessen  our  dependance  on  foreign  nations,  by  securing  a  cer- 
tain and  ultimately  a  cheaper  and  better  supply  of  our  own  wants 
from  our  own  abundant  resources.  Both  classes  are  equally  sincere 
in  their  respective  opinions,  equally  honest,  equally  patriotic,  and 
desirous  of  advancing  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  In  the  discus- 
sion and  consideration  of  these  opposite  opinions,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  which  has  the  support  of  truth  and  reason,  we  should, 
therefore,  exercise  every  indulgence,  and  the  greatest  spirit  oi  mutual 
moderation  and  forbearance.  And,  in  our  deliberations  on  this  great 
question,  we  should  look  fearlessly  and  truly  at  the  actual  condition 
of  the  country,  retrace  the  causes  which  have  brought  us  into  it,  and 
snatch,  if  possible,  a  view  of  the  future.  We  should,  above  all,  con- 
sult experience — the  experience  of  other  nations,  as  well  as  our  own, 
as  our  truest  and  most  unerring  guide. 

In  casting  our  eyes  around  us,  the  most  prominent  circumstance 
which  fixes  our  attention,  and  challenges  our  deepest  regret,  is  the 
general  distress  which  pervades  the  whole  country.  It  is  forced  upon 
us  by  numerous  facts  of  the  most  incontestable  character.  It  is  indi- 
cated by  the  diminished  exports  of  native  produce ;  by  the  depressed 
and  reduced  state  of  our  foreign  navigation  ;  by  our  diminished  com- 
merce; by  successive  unthrashed  crops  of  g^in,  perishing  in  our 
bams  and  barn-yards  for  the  want  of  a  market ;  by  the  alarming  dimi-r 
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flatMm  of  the  circixlating  meditun  ;  by  the  numerous  bankruptcies,  not 
iliaited  to  the  trading  classes,  but  extending  to  all  orders  of  society ; 
by  a  uniTPrsal  complaint  of  the  want  of  employment,  and  a  conse* 
€|uent  reduction  of  the  wages  of  labor ;  by  the  ravenous  pursuit  after 
pablic  situations,  not  for  the  sake  of  their  honors  and  the  performance 
of  their  public  duties,  but  as  a  means  of  private  subsistence ;  by  the 
x^luctent  resort  to  the  perilous  use  of  paper  money ;  by  the  inter  ven- 
Cion  of  legislation  in  the  delicate  relation  between  debtor  and  creditor ; 
Fy  above  all,  by  the  low  and  depressed  state  of  the  value  of  almost 
description  of  the  whole  mass  of  the  property  of  the  nation, 
— liich  has,  on  an  average,  sunk  not  less  than  about  fiAy  per  centum 
^vithin  a  few  years.     This  distress  per^'ades  every  part  of  the  Union, 
»ry  class  of  society  ;  all  feel  it,  though  it  may  be  felt,  at  different 
\y  in  difierent  degrees.     It  is  like  the  atmosphere  which  sur- 
■XMinds  us — all  must  inhale  it,  and  none  can  escape  it.     In  some  pla- 
it has  burst  upon  our  people,  without  a  single  mitigating  circum- 
to  temper  its  severity.     In  others,  more  fortunate,  slight  alle- 
^viatioBs  have  been  experienced  in  the  expenditure  of  the  public  reve- 
nrae,  and  in  other  favoring  causes.     A  few  years  ago,  the  planting 
interest  consoled  itself  with  its  happy  exemptions  ;  but  it  has  now 
nached  thb  interest  also,  which  experiences,  though  with  less  se- 
irerity,  the  general  suffering.     It  is  most  painful  to  me  to  attempt  to 
flilcetch  or  to  dwdl  on  the  gloom  of  this  picture.     But  I  have  exag- 
gerated nothing.     Perfect  fidelity  to  the  original  would  have  author- 
ised me  to  have  thrown  on  deeper  and  diirker  hues.     And  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  statesman,  no  less  than  that  of  the  physician,  to  survey, 
with  a  penetrating,  steady,  and  undismayed  eye,  the  actual  condition 
of  the  subject  on  which  he  would  operate  ;  to  probe  to  the  bottom 
tke  diseases  of  the  body  politic,  if  he  would  apply  efficacious  reme- 
dies.    We  have  not,  thank  God,  suffered  in  any  great  degree  for  food. 
Bat  distress,  resulting  from  the  absence  of  a  supply  of  the  mere  physi- 
cs] wants  of  our  nature,  is  not  the  only,  nor,  perhaps,  the  keenest 
distress,  to  which  we  may  be  exposed.     Moral  and  pecuniary  suffer- 
mg  is,  if  possible,  more  poignant.     It  plunges  its  victim  into  hope- 
less despair.     It  poisons,  it  paralyzes,  the  spring  and  source  of  all 
osefol  exertion.     Its  unsparing  action  is  collateral  as  well  as  direct. 
It  &lls  with  inexorable  force  at  the  same  time  upon  the  wretched 
fiunily  of  embarrassment  and  insolvency,  and  upon  its  head.     They 
are  a  faithful   mirror,  reflecting  back  upon  him,  at  once,  his  own 

fiightfol  image,  and  that,  no  less  appalling,  of  the  dearest  objects  of 
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hb  afiectioD.  What  is  the  cause  of  this  wide-spreading  diatraMi  «f 
this  deep  depression  which  we  hehold  stamped  on  the  public  counte- 
nance ?.  We  are  the  same  people.  We  have  the  same  country.  We 
cannot  arraign  the  bounty  of  Providence.  The  showers  still  fall  in  the 
same  grateful  abundance.  The  sun  still  casts  his  genial  and  Tirifying 
influence  upon  the  land  ;  and  the  land,  fertile  and  diversified  in  its  soQ 
as  ever,  yields  to  the  industrious  cultivator,  in  boundless  profusioii, 
its  accustomed  fruits,  its  richest  treasures.  ■  Our  vigor  is  unimpaired. 
Our  industry  is  not  relaxed.  If  ever  the  accusation  of  wasteful  ex- 
travagance could  be  made  against  our  people,  it  cannot  now  be  justly 
preferred.  They,  on  the  contrary,  for  the  few  last  yearsy  at  leaat, 
have  been  practising  the  most  rigid  economy.  The  causes,  then,  of 
our  present  affliction,  whatever  they  may  be,  are  human  causes,  and 
human  causes  not  chargeable  upon  the  people  in  their  private  and  in- 
dividual relations. 

What,  again  I  would  ask,  is  the  cause  of  the  unhappy  condition  cf 
our  country,  which  I  have  faintly  depicted  ?     It  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fiict  that,  during  almost  the  whole  existence  of  this  government,  we 
have  shaped  our  industry,  our  navigation,  and  our  commerce,  in  refiir- 
ence  to  an  extraordinary  war  in  Europe,  and  to  foreign  markets, 
which  no  longer  exist ;  in  the  fact  that  we  have  depended  too  much 
upon  foreign  sources  of  supply,  and  excited  too  little  the  native ;  uk 
the  fact  that,  whilst  Me  have  cultivated,  with  assiduous  care,  our 
foreign  resources,  wc  have  suffered  those  at  home  to  wither,  in  a  state 
of  neglect  and  abandonment.     The  consequence  of  the  termination  of 
the  war  of  Europe,  has  been  the  resumption  of  European  commerce, 
European  navigation,  and  the  extension  of  European  agriculture  and 
European  industry,  in  all  its  branches.     Europe,  therefore,  has  ao 
longer  occasion,  to  any  thing  like  the  same  extent,  as  that  she  had 
during  her  wars,  for  American  commerce,  American  navigation,  the 
produce  of  American  industry.     Europe,  in  commotion  and  convulaed 
throughout  all  her  members,  is  to  America  no  longer  the  same  Europe 
as  she  is  now,  tranquil,  and  watching  with  the  most  vigilant  attentioii 
all  her  own  peculiar  interests,  without  regard  to  the  operation  of  ber 
policy  upon  us.    The  effect  of  this  altered  state  of  Europe  upon  ue, 
has  been  to  circumscribe  the  employment  of  our  marine,  and  greatly 
to  reduce  the  value  of  the  produce  of  our  territorial  labor.     The 
further  effect  of  this  twofold  reduction  has  been  to  decrease  the  value 
of  all  property,  whether  on  the  land  or  on  the  oceaii,  and  which  I 
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iappose  to  be  about  fifty  per  centum.  And  the  still  further  effect  btt 
been  to  diminish  the  amount  of  our  circulating  medium,  in  a  propor* 
tion  not  less,  by  its  transmission  abroad,  or  its  withdrawal  by  the 
banking  institutions,  from  a  necessity  which  they  could  not  control. 
The  quantity  of  money,  in  whatever  form  it  may  be,  which  a  nation 
wants,  18  in  proportion  to  the  total  mass  of  its  wealth,  and  to  the  ac- 
tivity of  that  wealth.  A  nation  that  has  but  little  wealth,  has  but  a 
limited  want  of  money.  In  stating  the  fact,  therefore,  that  the  total 
wealth  of  the  country  has  diminished  within  a  few  years,  in  a  ratio 
of  about  fitly  per  centum,  we  shall,  at  once,  fully  comprehend  the  in* 
eri table  reduction,  which  must  have  ensued,  in  the  total  quantity  of 
the  circulating  medium  of  the  country.  A  nation  is  most  prosperow 
when  there  is  a  gradual  and  untcmpting  addition  to  the  aggregate  of 
Its  circulating  medium.  It  is  in  a  condition  the  most  adverse,  when 
there  is  a  rapid  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  the  circulating  medium, 
and  a  consequent  depression  in  the  value  of  property.  In  the  former 
ease,  the  wealth  of  individuals  insensibly  increasee,  and  income  keeps 
ahead  of  expenditure.  But,  in  the  latter  instance,  debts  have  been 
contracted,  engagements  made,  and  habits  of  expense  established,  in 
reference  to  the  existing  state  of  wealth  and  of  its  representative. 
Wben  these  come  to  be  greatly  reduced,  individuals  find  their  debts 
still  existing,  their  engagements  unexecuted,  and  their  habits  inveter- 
ate. They  see  themselves  in  the  possession  of  the  same  property,  on 
which,  in  good  faith,  they  had  bound  themselves. — But  that  property^ 
without  their  fault,  possesses  no  longer  the  same  value ;  and  henct 
discontent,  impoverishment,  and  ruin  arise.  Let  us  suppose,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  Europe  was  again  the  theatre  of  such  a  general  war 
as  recently  raged  throughout  all  her  dominions — such  a  state  of  the 
war  as  existed  in  her  greatest  exertions  and  in  our  greatest  pros- 
perity :  instantly  there  would  arise  a  greedy  demand  for  the  surplus 
produce  of  our  industry,  for  our  commerce,  for  our  navigation.  The 
languor  which  now  prevails  in  our  cities,  anJ  in  our  sea-ports,  would 
give  way  to  an  animated  activity.  Our  roads  and  rivers  would  be 
crowded  with  the  produce  of  the  interior.  Everywhere  we  should 
witness  excited  industry.  The  precious  metals  would  rellow  from 
abroad  upon  us.  Banks,  which  have  maintained  their  credit,  would 
revive  their  business  ;  and  new  banks  would  be  established,  to  take 
die  place  of  those  which  have  sunk  beneath  the  general  pressure. 
For  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  they  have  produced  our  preseat 
;  they  may  have  somewhat  aggravate  it,  but  they  were  tl|e 
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efl^t  and  the  evidence  of  our  prosperity.  Prices  would  again  get 
up ;  the  former  value  of  property  would  be  restored.  And  those 
embarrassed  persons  who  have  not  been  already  overwhelmed  by  the 
times,  would  suddenly  find,  in  the  augmented  value  of  their  property, 
and  the  renewal  of  their  business,  ample  means  to  extricate  them- 
selves from  all  their  difficulties.  The  greatest  want  of  civilized  so- 
ciety is  a  market  for  the  sale  and  exchange  of  the  surplus  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  labor  of  its  members.  This  market  may  exist  at  h<Mne 
or  abroad,  or  both  ;  but  it  must  exist  somewhere,  if  society  prospers ; 
and  wherever  it  does  exist,  it  should  be  competent  to  the  absorption 
of  the  entire  surplus  of  production.  It  is  most  desirable  that  there 
should  be  both  a  home  and  a  foreign  market.  But,  with  respect  to 
their  relative  superiority,  I  cannot  entertain  a  doubt.  The  home 
market  is  first  in  order,  and  paramount  in  importance-  The  object 
of  the  bill,  under  consideration,  is  to  create  this  home  market,  and  to 
lay  the  foundations  of  a  genuine  American  policy.  It  is  opposed,  and 
it  is  incumbent  upon  the  partisans  of  the  foreign  policy  (terms  which 
I  shall  use  without  any  invidious  intent^  to  demonstrate  that  the 
foreign  market  is  an  adequate  vent  for  the  surplus  produce  of  our 
labor.  But  is  it  so  .'  1.  Foreign  nations  cannot,  if  they  would,  take 
our  surplus  produce.  If  the  source  of  supply,  no  matter  of  what,  in- 
creases in  a  greater  ratio  than  the  demand  for  that  supply,  a  glut  of 
the  market  is  inevitable,  even  if  we  suppose  both  to  remain  perfectly 
unobstructed.  The  duplication  of  our  population  takes  place  in  terma 
of  about  twenty-five  years.  The  term  will  be  more  and  more  ex- 
tended as  our  numbers  multiply.  But  it  will  be  a  sufficient  approxi- 
mation to  assume  this  ratio  for  the  present.  We  increase,  therefore, 
in  population,  at  the  rate  of  about  four  per  centum  per  annum.  Sup- 
posing the  increase  of  our  production  to  be  in  the  same  ratio,  we 
should,  every  succeeding  year,  have  of  surplus  produce,  ibur  per 
centum  more  than  that  of  the  preceding  year,  without  taking  into  the 
account  the  difiercnces  of  seasons  which  neutralize  each  other.  If, 
therefore,  we  are  to  rely  upon  the  foreign  market  exclusively,  foreign 
consumption  ought  to  be  sho^vn  to  be  increasing  in  the  same  ratio  c^ 
four  per  centum  per  annum,  if  it  be  an  adequate  vent  for  our  surplus 
jHToduce.  But,  as  I  have  supposed  the  measure  of  our  increasing 
production  to  be  furnished  by  that  of  our  increasing  population,  so  the 
measure  of  their  power  of  consumption  must  be  determined  by  that 
of  the  increase  of  their  population .  Now,  the  total  foreign  population, 
who  consume  our  surplus  produce,  upon  an  average,  do  not  doaUa 
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Iheir  aggngaie  number  io  a  shorter  term  th&D  that  of  about  oDe  faui^ 
dred  jrean-  Our  powers  of  productioa  increase  then  in  a  ratio  (bar 
times  greater  than  their  powers  of  consumption-  And  hence  their 
utter  inability  to  receive  from  us  our  surplus  p^odilce. 

But,  ncondl;.  If  they  could,  they  will  not.  The  policy  of  all 
Europe  b  adverse  to  the  reception  of  <nir  agricultural  produce,  so  &r 
■f  it  comes  into  collision  with  its  own ;  and  under  that  limitation 
we  are  abscJuLety  forbid  to  enter  their  ports,  except  under  circum- 
■tancea  which  deprive  them  of  all  value  as  a  steady  market.  The 
policy  of  all  Europe  rejects  those  great  staples  of  our  country,  which 
eonaist  of  objects  of  human  subsistence.  The  policy  of  all  Europe 
lefiwes  to  receive  from  us  any  thing  but  those  raw  materialti  nf  smtdl- 
er  valoc,  essential  to  their  manufactures,  to  which  they  can  give  ■ 
h%her  ralae,  with  the  exception  of  tobacco  and  rice,  which  they  can- 
not produce.  Even  Great  Britain,  to  which  we  are  its  best  customer, 
and  from  which  we  receive  nearly  one  half  in  value  of  our  whole  im- 
port", will  not  take  from  us  articles  of  subsistence  produced  in  our  coun- 
try cheaper  than  can  be  produced  in  Great  Britain.  In  adopting  this 
exc]QS]vepolicy,theotatcsof  Europe  do  not  inquire  what  is  best  for  ui, 
bnt  what  suits  themselves  respectively ;  they  do  not  take  jurisdiction  of 
ibe  question  of  our  interests,  but  limit  the  object  of  their  legislation  to 
that  of  the  conservation  of  their  own  peculiar  intcresta,  leaving  ua 
fre«  to  prosecute  ours  as  we  please.  They  do  not  guide  themselves 
by  that  romantic  philanthropy  which  we  see  dbplayed  here,  and 
which  invokes  us  to  continue  to  purchase  the  produce  of  foreign  in- 
dnstry,  without  regard  to  the  sta.le  or  prosperity  of  our  own,  that 
fiireigiten  may  be  pleased  to  purchase  the  few  remaining  ai'ticles  of 
oars,  which  their  restricted  policy  has  not  yet  absolutely  excluded 
from  their  consumption.  What  sort  of  a  figure  would  a  member  of 
tbe  BHtiah  parliament  have  made — what  sort  of  a  reception  would 
lua  opposition  have  obtained,  if  he  had  remonstrated  against  the  pas- 
sage of  the  corn  law,  by  which  British  con^iumption  is  limited  to  the 
bread-stufis  of  British  production,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  Ameri> 
can,  and  stated  that  America  could  not  and  would  not  buy  British 
nmufactures,  if  Britain  did  not  buy  American  flour  I 

Both  the  inability  and  the  policy  of  foreign  powers,  then,  forbid  ua 
Io  rely  upon  tbe  foreign  market  na  being  an  adequate  vent  for  the 
'•■rpliis  prodnee  of  American  Ubm.    Now,  let  us  see  if  this  gentnl 
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raofloning  is  not  fortified  and  confirmed  by  4he  actaal  experience  ctf 
this  country.  If  the  foreign  market  may  be  safely  relied  upon,  As 
ftnrnishing  an  adequate  demand  for  our  surplus  produce,  then  the  offi- 
cial documents  wUl  show  a  progressive  increase,  from  year  to  year, 
in  the  exports  of  our  native  produce,  in  a  proportion  equal  to  that 
which  I  have  suggested.  If,  on  the  contrary,  we  shall  find  from  them 
that,  for  a  long  term  of  past  years,  some  of  our  most  valuable  staples 
have  retrograded,  some  remained  stationary,  and  others  advanced  but 
little,  if  any,  in  amount,  with  the  exception  of  cotton,  the  deductioiis 
of  reason  and  the  lessons  of  experience  will  alike  command  us  to 
withdraw  our  confidence  in  the  competency  of  the  foreign  market. 
The  total  amount  of  all  our  exports  of  domestic  produce  for  the  yeai 
beginning  in  1795,  and  ending  on  the  thirtieth  September,  1796,  was 
forty  millions  seven  hundred  and  sixty-four  thousand  and  ninety-seven. 
Estimating  the  increase  according  to  the  ratio  of  the  increase  of  our 
population,  that  is,  at  four  per  centum  per  annum,  the  amount  of  the 
exports  of  the  same  produce,  in  the  year  ending  on  the  thirtieth  Sep- 
tember last,  ought  to  have  been  eighty-five  millions  four  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-one.  It  was  in  &ct  only 
forty-seven  millions  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  thousand  four  hundred 
and  eight.  Taking  the  average  of  five  years,  from  1803  to  1807,  in- 
clusive, the  amount  of  native  produce  exported  was  forty-three  mill- 
ions two  hundred  and  two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-one  for 
each  of  those  years.  Estimating  what  it  ought  to  have  been,  during 
the  last  year,  applying  the  principle  suggested  to  that  amount,  there 
should  have  been  exported  seventy-seven  millions  seven  hundred  and 
sixty-six  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-one,  instead  of  forty  seven 
millions  one  hundred  and  fifly-five  thousand  foiu*  hundred  and  eight. 
If  these  comparative  amounts  of  the  aggregate  actual  exports,  and 
what  they  ought  to  have  been,  be  discouraging,  we  shall  find,  on  de- 
scending into  particulars,  still  less  cause  of  satisfiEU^tion.  The  export 
of  tobacco  in  179 1 ,  was  one  hundred  and  twelve  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty-eight  hogsheads.  That  was  the  year  of  the  largest 
exportation  of  that  article ;  but  it  is  the  only  instance  in  which  I  ha^e 
selected  the  maximum  of  exportation.  The  amount  of  what  we 
ought  to  have  exported  last  year,  estimated  according  to  the  scale  ol 
increase  which  I  have  used,  is  two  hundred  and  sixty -six  thousand 
three  hundred  and  thirty-two  hogsheads.  The  actual  export  was 
nenety-nine  thousand  and  nine  hogsheads.  We  exported  in  1808, 
the  quantity  of  one  mfllion  three  hundred  and  eleven  thousand  eight 


hoadrad  and  fiflj  three  banela  of  flour ;  and  ought  to  have  exported 
iMt  year  two  millions  three  hundred  and  Bixty-one  thouaaod  thiM 
bntdred  and  tiiirty-tbiee  barrels.  We,  in  bet,  exported  only  aena 
hnndred  and  fifty-six  thousand  seven  hundred  and  two  faarrelB.  Of 
that  qnantity  we  sent  to  South  America  one  hundred  and  fifty  tboo- 
nad  banela,  according  to  a  statement  furnished  me  by  the  diligeooe 
of  afrieadnear  me,  (Mr.  Potnselt,)  to  whose  valuable  mass  of  acca- 
late  iofbrmatiiKi,  in  regard  to  that  interesting  quarter  of  the  world,  I 
httv»  had  occasion  frequently  to  apply.  But  that  demand  is  tempo- 
my,  growing  oat  of  the  existing  state  of  war.  Whenever  peace  ia 
iMtored  to  it,  and  I  now  hope  that  the  day  is  not  distant  when  its  in- 
depeodence  will  be  generally  aclfnowlmlged,  thei«  cannot  be  a  doubt 
that  it  will  supply  its  own  consumption-  la  all  parts  of  it  the  bcmI, 
«ilher  from  cUmate  or  from  elevation,  is  well  adaptpd  to  the  enltnra 
of  wheat;  and  nowhere  can  better  wheat  be  produced  than  in  soma 
portkna  of  Mexico  and  Chili.  Still  the  market  of  South  America  is 
OMt  which,  on  other  accounts,  deserves  the  greatest  conaideration. 
Aad  1  congratulate  you,  the  committee,  and  Uie  country,  on  the  rb- 
fiMl  adoption  of  a  more  auspicious  policy  towards  it. 

We  exported  in  1S03,  Indian  corn  to  the  amount  of  two  millitmi 
scTCDly-four  thousand  six  hundred  and  eight  bushels.  The  quantity 
should  have  been,  in  1S<33,  three  milliono  seven  hundred  and  thirty- 
fimr  thousand  two  hundred  nnd  eighty-eight  bushels.  The  actnal 
qawititf  exported,  was  seven  hundred  and  forty-nine  thousand  and 
thirty-four  bushels,  or  about  onc-fifth  of  what  it  should  have  been, 
and  a  little  mure  than  one-third  of  what  it  was  more  than  twenty  yens 
ago.  We  ought  not  then  to  be  surprised  at  the  extreme  depressioB 
of  the  price  of  that  article,  of  which  I  have  heard  my  honorable  friend 
(Mr.  Baasett)  complain,  nor  of  the  distress  of  the  corn-growing  di»- 
trictt  adjacent  to  the  Chesapeake  bay.  We  exported  seventy-seven 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  ihirty-foui  barrels  of  beef  in  1803,  and 
last  year  but  sixty-one  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighteen,  instead 
of  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy-fbtir  bar- 
i«ls.  In  the  same  yesr  (1S03)  we  exported  ninety-six  thousand  six 
hnndred  and  two  barrels  of  pork,  and  last  year  fifty-five  thousand  five 
handled  and  twenty-nine,  instead  of  one  hundred  and  acventy-threo 
tboqsand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-two  barrels.  Rice  has  not  ad- 
Tanced  by  any  means  in  the  proportion  which  it  ought  to  have  done. 
.  AH  the  amall  articles,  luch  u  cheeae,  battec,  candles,  ke.,  too  mimitn 
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to  detail,  but  important  in  their  aggregate,  have  alflo  materially  dimili^ 
lahed.  Ck)tton  alone  has  advanced.  But,  while  the  quantity  of  it  ia 
augmented,  its  actual  value  is  considerably  diminished.  The  total 
quantity  last  year  exceeded  that  of  the  preceding  year  by  nearly 
thirty  millions  of  pounds.  And  yet  the  total  value  of  the  year  of 
smaller  exportation  exceeded  that  of  the  last  year  by  upwards  of 
three  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars.  If  this  article,' the  capacity  of. 
our  country  to  produce  which  was  scarcely  known  in  1790,  were 
subtracted  firom  the  mass  of  our  exports,  the  value  of  the  residue 
would  only  be  a  little  upwards  of  twenty -seven  millions  during  the 
last  year.  The  distribution  of  the  articles  of  our  exports  throughout 
the  United  States,  cannot  fail  to  fix  the  attention  of  the  committee. 
Of  the  forty-seven  millions  one  hundred  and  fifly-five  thousand  four 
hundred  and  eight,  to  which  they  amounted  last  year,  three  artidet 
alone  (cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco)  composed  together  twenty-eighl 
millions  five  hundred  and  forty-nine  thousand  one  hundred  and  acr* 
enty-seven.  Now  these  articles  are  chiefly  produced  to  the  south. 
And  if  we  estimate  that  portion  of  our  population  who  are  actuallj 
engaged  in  their  culture,  it  would  probably  not  exceed  two  millionsw 
Thus,  then,  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  whole  population  of  the  United 
States  produced  upwards  of  one-half,  nearly  two-thirds,  of  the  entiie 
value  of  the  exports  of  the  last  year. 

Is  this  foreign  market,  so  incompetent  at  present,  and  which,  limit- 
ed as  its  demands  are,  operates  so  unequally  upon  the  productive  !»- 
bor  of  our  country,  likely  to  improve  in  future  ?  If  I  am  correct  in 
the  views  which  I  have  presented  to  the  committee,  it  must  beconM 
worse  and  worse.  What  can  improve  it  ?  Europe  will  not  abandoD 
her  own  agriculture  to  foster  ours.  We  may  even  anticipate  that  she 
will  more  and  more  enter  into  competition  with  us  in  the  supply  of 
the  West  India  market.  That  of  South  America,  for  articles  of  sub- 
sistence, will  probably  soon  vanish.  The  value  of  our  exports,  for  tlie 
future,  may  remain  at  about  what  it  was  Inst  year.  But  if  we  do  not 
create  some  new^  market — if  we  persevere  in  the  existing  pursuits  of 
agriculture,  the  inevitable  consequence  must  be,  to  augment  greatly 
the  quantity  of  our  produce,  and  to  lessen  its  value  in  the  foreign 
market.  Can  there  be  a  doubt  on  this  point  ?  Take  the  article  of 
cotton,  for  example,  which  is  almost  the  only  article  that  now  remu- 
nerates labor  and  capital.  A  certain  description  of  labor  is  powerfuHy 
attracted  towards  the  cotton-gi owing  country.    The  cultivation  will 
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bs  greatly  extended,  the  aggregate  amount  annually  produced  will  b# 
TWtly  augmented.  The  price  will  fall.  The  more  unfavorable  aoibk 
will  then  be  gradually  abandoned.  And  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  a  few 
yeara  it  will  cease  to  be  profitably  produced  anywhere  north  of  the 
thirty-fourth  degree  of  latitude.  But  in  the  mean  time  large  numben 
of  eottOD-growers  will  suffer  the  greatest  distress.  And  while  thia 
diatieaa  it  brought  upon  our  own  country,  foreign  industry  will  be 
stimulated  by  the  very  cause  which  occasions  our  distress.  For,  by 
sorcharging  the  markets  abroad,  the  price  of  the  raw  material  being 
reduced,  the  manufacturer  will  be  able  to  supply  cotton  fiibrics  cheap- 
er, and  the  consumption  in  his  own  country  and  in  foreign  nationa^ 
other  than  ours,  (where  the  value  of  the  import  must  be  limited  to 
the  value  of  the  export,  which  1  have  supposed  to  remain  the  samey) 
being  jvoportionally  extended,  there  will  be,  consequently,  an  increta- 
ed  demand  for  hU  industry. 

Our  agricultural  is  our  greatest  interest.  It  ought  ever  to  be  pre- 
dominant. All  others  should  bend  to  it.  And,  in  considering  what 
ia  for  its  advantage,  we  should  contemplate  it  in  all  its  varieties,  of 
planting,  fanning,  and  grazing.  Can  we  do  nothing  to  invigorate  it; 
nothing  to  correct  the  errors  of  the  past,  and  to  brighten  the  still  more 
unpromising  prospects  which  lie  before  us  ?  We  have  seen,  I  thinky 
the  causes  of  the  distresses  of  the  country.  We  have  seen,  that  an 
exduttve  dependance  upon  the  foreign  market  must  lead  to  still  se- 
Terer  distress,  to  impoverishment,  to  ruin.  We  must  then  change 
iomewhat  our  course.  We  must  give  a  new  direction  to  some  por- 
tion of  our  industry.  We  must  speedily  adopt  a  genuine  American 
policy,  still  cherishing  the  foreign  market ;  let  us  create  also  a  home 
market,  to  give  further  scope  to  the  consumption  of  the  produce  oC 
American  industry.  Let  us  counteract  the  policy  of  foreigners,  and 
withdraw  the  support  which  we  now  give  to  thebr  industry,  and  stinw 
ulate  that  of  oiu*  own  country.  It  should  be  a  prominent  object  with 
wiw  legislators,  to  multiply  the  vocations  and  extend  the  business  of 
•oeiety,  as  for  as  it  can  be  done,  by  the  protection  of  our  interests  -at 
home,  against  the  injurious  effects  of  foreign  legislation.  Suppose  we 
ware  a  nation  of  fishermen,  or  of  skippers,  to  the  exclusion  of  every 
otber  occupation,  and  the  legislature  had  the  power  to  introduce  the 
paraoita  of  agriculture  and  manufoctures,  would  not  our  happiness  be 
promoted  by  an  exertion  of  its  authority  >    All  the  existing  emploj* 

of  society,  the  learned  professions,  commerce,  agriculture,  aia 
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overflowing.    We  stand  in  each  other's  way.     Hence  ihe 
of  employment.     Hence  the  eager  pursuit  after  public  stations, 
I  have  before  glanced  at.     I  have  been  again  and  again  shocked,  d' 
mg  this  session,  by  instances  of  solicitation  for  places  before  the 
dHncies  existed.    The  pulse  of  incumbents,  who  happened  to  be 
ill,  is  not  marked  with  more  anxiety  by  the  attending  physicians, 
bj  those  who  desire  to  succeed  them,  though  with  very  opposite 


iags.     Our  old  friend,  the  faithful  sentinel,  who  has  stood  so  long 
<nr  door,  and  the  gallantry  of  whose  patriotism  deserves  to  be  notii 
because  it  was  displayed  when  that  virtue  was  most  rare  and  mt 
WWited,  on  a  memorable  occasion  in  this  unfortunate  city,  became  ii 
disposed  some  weeks  ago.     The  first  intelligence  which  I  had  of 
dai^rous  illness,  was  by  an  application  for  his  un vacated  place.  ' 

hastened  to  assure  myself  of  the  extent  of  his  danger,  and  was  happ^K^ 
to  find  that  the  eagerness  of  succession  outstripped  the  progress  ^^  ^ 
disease.  By  creating  a  now  and  extensive  business,  then,  we  shoiL 
not  only  give  employment  to  those  who  want  it,  and  augment 
iom  of  national  wealth,  by  all  that  this  new  business  would 
but  we  should  meliorate  the  condition  of  those  who  are  now  ei 
kt  existing  employments.  In  Europe,  particularly  in  Great  Bril 
Iheir  large  standing  armies,  large  navies,  large  even  on  their 
airangement,  their  established  church,  afford  to  their  population 
ployments,  which,  in  that  respect,  the  happier  constitution  d 
government  does  not  tolerate  but  in  a  very  limited  degree.  The 
Mablishments  of  our  army  and  our  navy  are  extremely  small,  and 
hope  ever  will  be.  We  have  no  established  church,  and  I  trust  never 
shall  have.  In  proportion  as  the  enterprise  of  our  citizens  in  paUir 
«mp1oyments  is  circumscribed,  should  we  excite  and  invigorate  it  ia 
private  pursuits. 

The  creation  of  a  home  market  is  not  only  necessary  to  procnre  fe 
#ttr  agriculture  a  just  reward  of  its  labors,  but  it  is  indispensable  to 
obtain  a  supply  of  our  necessary  wants.  If  we  cannot  sell,  we  c«i- 
•at  buy.  That  portion  of  our  population,  (and  we  have  seen  thai  it 
li  not  less  than  four-fifths,)  which  makes  comparatively  nothing  tlMl 
tireigners  will  buy,  have  nothing  to  make  purchases  with  from  foi^ 
eigners.  It  is  in  vain  that  we  are  told  of  thu  amount  of  our  exports 
iupplied  by  the  planting  interest.  They  may  enable  the  planting  iih 
ievest  to  supply  all  its  wants ;  but  they  bring  no  ability  to  the  inter- 
not  planting ;  unleM,  which  cannot  be  pretended,  the  plantiflg 
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inteiesl  is  ao  adequate  vent  for  the  surplus  produce  of  the  labor  of 
•D  other  mtereats.  It  is  in  vain  to  tantalize  us  with  the  great  cheap- 
aew  of  foreign  fabrics.  There  must  he  an  ability  to  purchase,  if  an 
article  be  obtained^  whatever  may  be  the  price,  high  or  low,  at  which 
it  is  ■old.  And  a  cheap  article  is  as  much  beyond  the  grasp  of  him 
wlio  has  no  means  to  buy,  as  a  high  one.  Even  if  it  were  true  that  the 
Anerican  manufacturer  would  supply  consumption  at  dearer  rates,  it  is 
belter  to  have  his  fabrics  than  the  unattainable  foreign  &brics ;  because 
A  m  better  to  be  ill  supplied  than  not  supplied  at  all.  A  coarse  coat, 
which  will  communicate  warmth  and  cover  nakedness,  is  better  than 
■OGoat.  The  superiority  of  the  home  market  results,  1st,  from  its 
•teediness  and  comparative  certainty  at  all  times ;  2d,  from  the  crea- 
Im  of  reciprocal  interests ;  3d,  from  its  greater  security  ;  and,  lastly, 
flom  an  ultimate  and  not  distant  augmentation  of  consumption,  (and 
eonaequently  of  comfort,)  from  increased  quantity  and  reduced  prices. 
But  this  home  market,  highly  desirable  as  it  is,  can  only  be  created 
sad  cherished  by  the  protection  of  our  own  legislation  against  the 
iBevitable  prostration  of  our  industry,  which  must  ensue  from  the 
aetion  of  foreign  policy  and  legislation.  The  effect  and  the  value 
of  this  domestic  care  of  our  own  interests  will  be  obvious  from  a  few 
iKts  and  considerations.  Let  us  suppose  that  half  a  million  of  per- 
sons are  now  employed  abroad  in  fabricating,  for  our  consumption, 
diose  articles,  of  which,  by  the  operation  of  this  bill,  a  supply  is  in- 
tended to  be  provided  within  ourselves.  That  half  a  million  of  per- 
are,  in  effect,  subsisted  by  us  ;  but  their  actual  means  of  subsist- 
are  drawn  from  foreign  agriculture.  If  we  could  transj^rt  them 
to  this  country,  and  incorporate  them  in  the  mass  of  our  own  popula- 
tkni|  there  would  instantly  arise  a  demand  for  an  amount  of  provis- 
ions equal  to  that  which  would  be  requisite  for  their  subsistence 
Aronghout  the  whole  year.  That  demand,  in  the  article  of  flour 
alone,  would  not  be  less  than  the  quantity  of  about  nine  hundred 
thousand  barrels,  besides  a  proportionate  quantity  of  beef,  and  pork, 
and  other  articles  of  subsistence.  But  nine  hundred  thousand  bar- 
leb  of  flour  exceeds  the  entire  quantity  exported  last  year,  by  nearly 
ooe  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  barrels.  What  activity  v/ould  not 
tins  give,  what  cheerfulness  would  it  not  communicate,  io  our  now 
dispirited  farming  interest!  But  if,  instead  of  tiiese  five  hundred 
Aonsand  artisans  emigrating  from  abroad,  we  give  by  this  bill  em- 
ployment to  an  equal  number  of  our  own  citizens,  now  engaged  in  un- 
proAtable  agriculture,  or  idle,  from  the  want  of  business,  the  benefl 
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cial  effect  upon  the  productions  of  our  farming  labor  would  be  Mniy 
doubled.  The  quantity  i¥ould  be  diminished  by  a  subtraction  of  the 
produce  from  the  labor  of  all  those  who  should  be  diverted  from  it» 
pursuits  to  manufacturing  industry,  and  the  value  of  the  residae 
would  be  enhanced,  both  by  that  diminution,  and  the  creation  of  tlw 
home  market  to  the  extent  supposed.  And  the  honorable  gentleman 
from  Virginia  may  repress  any  apprehensions  which  he  entertaiuBi 
that  the  plough  will  be  abandoned,  and  our  fields  remain  unsown. 
For,  under  all  the  modiGcations  of  social  industry,  if  you  will  aecore 
to  it  a  just  reward,  the  greater  attractions  of  agriculture  will  give  to 
it  that  proud  superiority  which  it  has  always  maintained.  If  we  top- 
pose  no  actual  abandonment  of  farming,  but,  what  is  most  likely,  a 
gradual  and  imperceptible  employment  of  population  in  the  busii 
of  manufacturing,  instead  of  being  compelled  to  resort  to  agrieu 
the  salutary  efiect  would  be  nearly  the  same.  Is  any  part  of 
common  country  likely  to  be  injured  by  a  transfer  of  the  theatre  of 
fabrication,  for  our  own  consumption,  from  Europe  to  America  }  All 
that  those  parts,  if  any  there  be,  which  will  not,  or  cannot  engage 
in  manufactures,  should  require,  is,  that  their  consumption  ahouU 
be  well  supplied ;  and  if  the  objects  of  that  consumption  are  produced 
in  other  parts  of  the  Union,  that  can  manufacture,  far  from  having 
any  just  cause  of  complaint,  their  patriotism  will  and  ought  to  incul- 
cate a  cheerful  acquiescence  in  what  essentially  contributes,  and  it 
indispensably  necessary  to  the  prosperity  of  the  common  bmily.^ 

The  great  desideratum  in  political  economy,  is  the  same  as  in  pri- 
vate pursuits  ;  that  is,  what  is  the  best  application  of  the  aggregate 
industry  of  a  nation,  that  can  be  made  honestly  to  produce  the  largesi 
sum  of  national  wealth  ?  Labor  is  the  source  of  all  wealth  ;  but  it  is 
not  natural  labor  only.  And  the  fundamental  error  of  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia,  and  of  the  school  to  which  he  belongs,  in  deducingi 
fit>m  our  sparse  population,  our  unfitness  for  the  introduction  of  the 
arts,  consists  in  their  not  sufficiently  weighing  the  importance  of  the 
power  of  machinery.  In  former  times,  when  but  little  comparative 
use  was  made  of  machinery,  manual  labor,  and  the  price  of  wageSf 
were  circumstances  of  the  greatest  consideration.  But  it  is  far  other- 
wise in  these  latter  times.  Such  are  the  improvements  and  the  per* 
fection  of  machinery,  that,  in  analyzing  the  compound  value  of  many 
fabrics,  the  element  of  natural  labor  is  so  inconsiderable  as  almost  to 
escape  detection.    This  truth  is  demonstrated  by  many  facts.     For- 
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ijj  Asia,  in  consequence  of  the  density  of  her  ]tiifiiilation,  and  the 
consequent  lowness  of  -wages,  laid  Europe  under  tribute  for  many 
«f  her  &bric8.     Now  Europe  re-acts  upon  Asia,  and  Great  Britain, 
3D  puticular,  throws  back  upon  her  countless  millions  of  people,  the 
xich  treasurer  produced  by  artificial  labor,  to  a  vast  amount,  infinitely 
cheaper  than  they  can  be  manufactured  by  the  natural  exertions  of 
that  portion  of  the  globe.     But  Britain  is  herself  the  most  striking 
ilfaistration  of  the  immense  power  of  machinery.     Upon  what  other 
principle  can  you  account  for  the  enormous  wealth  which  she  has  ac- 
cmnolated,  and  which  she  annually  produces  ?     A  statistical  writer 
4if  that  country,  several  years  ago,  estimated  the  total  amount  of  the 
tfificial  or  machine  labor  of  the  nation,  to  be  equal  to  that  of  one 
hundred  millions  of  able-bodied  laborers.     Subsequent  estimates  of 
her  artificial  labor,  at  the  present  day,  carry  it  to  the  enormous 
height  of  two  hundred  millions.     But  the  population  of  the  three 
UBgdoms  is  twenty-one  millions  five  hundred  thousand.     Supposing 
Ihat,  to  furnish  able-bodied  labor  to  the  amount  of  four  millions,  the 
oatmal  labor  will  be  but  two  per  centum  of  the  artificial  labor.     In 
the  production  of  wealth  she  operates,  therefore,  by  a  power  (includ- 
iDg  the  whole  population)  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-one  millions 
five  hundred  thousand  ;  or,  in  other  words,  by  a  power  eleven  times 
greater  than  the  total  of  her  natural  power.     If  we  suppose  the 
machine  labor  of  the  United  States  to  be  equal  to  that  of  ten  millions 
of  ab3e4x)died  men,  the  United  States  will  operate,  in  the  creation  of 
wealth,  by  a  power  (including  all  their  population,)  of  twenty  mil- 
lions.   In  the  creation  of  wealth,  therefore,  the  power  of  Great  Brit- 
ain,  compared  to  that  of  the  United  States,  is  as  cloven  to  one.     That 
these  views  are  not  imaginary,  will  be,  I  think,  evinced,  by  contrast- 
ing the  wealth,  the  revenue,  the  power  of  the  two  countries.     Upon 
what  other  hypothesis  can  we  explain  those  almost  incredible  exer- 
lioDB  which  Britain  made  during  the  late  wars  of  Europe  ?     Look  at 
kr  immense  subsidies  !     Behold  her  standing,  unaided  and  alone,  and 
heasting  the  storm  of  Napoleon's  colossal  power,  when  all  conti- 
nental Europe  owned  and  yielded  to  its  irresistible  sway ;  and  finally, 
contemplate  her  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  with  and  without 
tBies,to  its  splendid  termination,  on  the  ever  memorable  field  of  Wa- 
teiloo  !     The  British  works  which  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  has 
quoted,  portray  a  state  of  the  most  wonderful  prosperity,  in  regard  to 
wealth  and  resources,  that  ever  was  before  contemplated.     Let  us 
'ook  a  little  into  the  semi-official  pamphlet,  written  with  great  force, 
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clearness,  and  ability,  and  the  valuable  work  of  Lowe,  to  both  of 
which  tliat  gentleman  has  referred.  The  revenue  of  the  united  king- 
dom amounted,  during  the  latter  years  of  the  war,  to  seventy  millioiir 
of  pounds  sterling ;  and  one  year  it  rose  to  the  astonishing  height  of 
ninety  millions  sterling,  equal  to  four  hundred  millions  of  dollars 
This  was  actual  revenue,  made  up  of  real  contributions  from  tbt 
purses  of  the  people.  After  the  close  of  the  war,  ministers  slowly 
and  reluctantly  reduced  the  military  and  naval  establishments,  and 
accommodated  them  to  a  state  of  peace.  The  pride  of  power,  every- 
where the  same,  always  unw^illingly  surrenders  any  of  those  circum- 
stances which  display  its  pomp  and  exhibit  its  greatness.  Contem- 
poraneous with  this  reduction,  Britain  was  enabled  to  lighten  some 
of  the  heaviest  burdens  of  taxation,  and  particularly  that  most  oner- 
ous of  all,  the  income  tax.  In  this  lowered  state,  the  revenue  of  peace, 
gradually  rising  from  the  momentary  depression  incident  to  a  transi- 
tion from  war,  attained,  in  1822,  the  vast  amount  of  fifty-five  millioM 
sterling,  upwards  of  two  hundred  and  forty  millions  of  dollars,  and 
more  than  eleven  times  that  of  the  United  States  for  the  same  year  ; 
thus  indicating  the  difference,  which  I  have  suggested,  in  the  respec* 
tive  productive  powers  of  the  two  countries.  The  excise  akmei 
(collected  under  twenty-five  different  heads)  amounted  to  twenty* 
eight  millions,  more  than  one-half  of  the  total  revenue  of  the  king- 
dom. This  great  revenue  allows  great  Britain  to  constitute  an  effi- 
cient sinking  fund  of  five  millions  sterling,  being  an  excess  of  actiud 
income  beyond  expenditure,  and  amounting  to  more  than  the  entira 
revenue  of  the  United  States. 

If  we  look  at  the  commerce  of  England,  we  shall  perceive  that  its 
prosperous  condition  no  less  denotes  the  immensity  of  her  riches. 
The  average  of  three  years'  exports,  ending  in  1789,  was  between 
thirteen  and  fourteen  millions.  The  average  for  the  same  term,  end- 
ing in  1822,  was  forty  millions  sterling.  The  average  of  the  imports 
for  three  years,  ending  in  1789,  was  seventeen  millions.  The  aver- 
age for  the  same  term,  ending  in  1822,  was  thirty-six  millions,  show* 
ing  a  favorable  balance  of  four  millions.  Thus,  in  a  period  not  longes 
than  that  which  has  elapsed  since  the  establishment  of  our  constitu- 
tion, have  the  exports  of  that  kingdom  been  tripled ;  and  this  has 
mainly  been  the  efiect  of  the  power  of  machinery.  The  total  amoont 
of  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain  is  greater  since  the  peace,  by  one- 
fourth,  than  it  was  during  the  war.    The  average  of  her  tonnagSi 
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mug  the  most  flourishing  period  of  the  war,  was  two  millions  finir 
budnd  thousand  tons.     Its  average  during  the  three  years,  1819, 
1880, ind  1821,  was  two  millions  six  hundred  thousand ;  exhibiting 
m  iicnase  of  two  hundred  thousand  tons.     If  we  glance  at  some  cf 
Iks  nuce  prmnincnt  articles  of  her  manufactures,  we  shall  be  assist^ 
«d  in  oompiehending  the  true  nature  of  the  sources  of  her  riches. 
TbeamoBnt  of  cotton  fabrics  exported,  in  the  most  prosperous  year 
of  tbe  war,  was  eighteen  millions  sterling.     In  the  year  1820,  it  was 
uteen  millions  six  hundred  thousand ;  in  1821,  twenty  millions  five 
hndred  thousand ;  in  1822,  twenty-one  millions  six  hundred  and 
tkirtj-nine  thousand  pounds  sterling ;  presenting  the  astonishing  in- 
cnne  in  two  years  of  upwards  of  five  millions.     The  total  amoiint 
of  iaports  in  Great  Britain,  from  all  foreign  parts,  of  the  article  of 
Mttoa  wool,  is  five  millions  sterling.     After  supplying  most  abund- 
arilj  the  consumption  of  cotton  fabrics  within  the  country,  (and  a 
peiple better  fed,  and  clad,  and  housed,  are  not  to  be  found  under  the 
m  than  the  British  nation,)  by  means  of  her  industry,  she  gives  to 
Ah  cotton  wool  a  new  value,  which  enables  her  to  sell  to  foreign 
Hiioiii  to  the  amount  of  twenty-one  millions  six  hundred  and  thirty- 
iIk  thousand  pounds,  making  a  clear  profit  of  upwards  of  sixteen 
SHtlions  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling  !     In  1821,  the  value 
of  the  export  of  woollen  manufactures  was  four  millions  three  hun- 
ted thousand  pounds.     In  1822,  it  was  five  millions  five  hundred 
^Muind  pounds.     The  success  of  her  restrictive  policy  is  strikingly 
iHottrated  in  the  article  of  silk.     In  the  manufecture  of  that  article 
she  tabors  under  great  disadvantages,  besides  that  of  not  producing 
the  nw  material.     She  has  subdued  them  all,  and  the  increase  of 
the  onnofscture  has  been  most  rapid.     Although  she  is  still  unaUe 
to  maintain,  in  foreign  countries,  a  successful  competition  with  the 
■b  of  France,  of  India,  and  of  Italy,  and  therefore  exports  but  lit- 
'  tfe,  the  gives  to  the  two  millions  of  the  raw  material  which  she  im- 
ports, in  various  forms,  a  value  of  ten  millions,  which  chiefly  enter 
Md  British  consumption.     Let  us  suppose  that  she  was  dependant 
«poo  foreign  nations  for  these  ten  millions  ;  what  an  injurious  effect 
woqld  it  not  have  upon  her  commercial  relations  with  them  !     The 
image  of  the  exports  of  British  manufactures,  during  the  peace,  ex- 
ceeds the  average  of  the  most  productive  years  of  the  war.     The 
■nount  of  her  wealth  annually  produced,  is  three  hundred  and  fifly 
■uUions  sterling  ;  bearing  a  large  proportion  to  all  of  her  pre-existing 
1th.    The  agricultural  portion  of  it  is  said,  by  the  gentleman  firon 
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Virginia,  to  be  greater  than  that  created  by  any  other  bnndi  of  bm 
inditftry.  But  that  flows  mainly  from  a  policy  similar  to'Uat  pnh 
posed  by  this  bill.  One-third  only  of  her  population  is  engaged  in 
agricultare ;  the  other  two-thirds  furnishing  a  market  for  the  prodi 
of  that  third.  Withdraw  this  maricet,  add  what  becomes  of  her 
culture  r  The  power  and  the  wealth  of  Great  Britain  cannot  \t 
more  strikingly  illustrated  than  by  a  comparison  of  her  popcdatisi 
and  revenue  with  those  of  other  countries  and  with  our  own. 


TtfMKadpaUte 


CooBtric*.  Papalition. 

Rusfeia  in  Europe, S7,UOO,000  £18,000,000  £0' 9  9 

France,  including  Comca 30,700,000  87,000,000  14  1 

Great  l^rttain,  exclusive  of  Ireland,  (the  taxes 

computed  according  to  the  value  of  money  on 

the  Kuropcan  Continent,) 14,1100,000  40,000,000  1 15  • 

Great  Britam  and  Ireland  collectively, 21,500,000  44,000,000  2  •  i 

Eni^land  alone, 11,600,000  96,000,000  $  Si 

Spain, 11,000,000  6,000,000  Oil  • 

Ireland 7,000,000  4,000,000  0  II  • 

The  United  States  of  America, 10,000,000  4,600,000  0  •  • 

From  this  exhibit  we  must  remark,  that  the  wealth  of  Great  Bef 
tain  (and  consequently  her  power)  is  greater  than  that 'of  any  of  ths 
other  nations  with  wliich  it  is  compared.  The  amount  of  the  ooatri- 
butions  which  she  draws  from  the  pockets  of  her  subjects,  is  not  i^ 
ferred  to  for  imitation,  but  as  indicative  of  their  wealth.  The  buidea 
of  taxation  is  always  relative  to  the  ability  of  the  subjects  of  it.  A 
poor  nation  can  pay  but  little.  And  the  heavier  taxes  of  British  aol^ 
jects,  for  example,  in  consequence  of  their  greater  wealth,  may  bt 
easier  borne  than  the  much  lighter  taxes  of  Spanish  subjects,  in  oqb- 
sequence  of  their  extreme  poverty.  The  object  of  wise  govemmenli 
should  be,  by  sound  legislation,  so  to  protect  the  industry  of  tbeir 
own  citizens  against  the  policy  of  foreign  powers,  as  to  give  to  it  the 
most  expansive  force  in  the  production  of  wealth.  Great  Bdtain  haa 
ever  acted,  and  still  acts,  on  this  policy.  She  has  pushed  her  pn>» 
tection  of  British  interest  further  than  any  other  nation  has  foaieset 
its  industry.  The  result  is,  greater  wealth  among  her  subject!,  aai 
consequently  greater  ability  to  pay  their  public  burdens.  If  their 
taxation  is  estimated  by  their  natural  labor  alone,  nominally  it  ji 
greater  than  the  taxation  of  the  subjects  of  any  other  power.  Bvl| 
if  on  a  scale  of  their  natural  and  artificial  labor,  compounded,  it  ii 
less  than  the  taxation  of  any  other  people.  Estimating  it  on  thai 
scale,  and  assuming  the  aggregate  of  the  natural  and  artificial  labor 
of  the  united  kingdom  to  be  what  I  have  already  stated,  two  hundred 
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iUtPBBkf-one'iiiiUioiw  five  handred  thousand,  the  actual  taxes  paM 

i^a  British  sabject  are  only  about  three  and  seven  pence  8terliri|. 

fttinaliif  oar  own  taxes,  on  a  similar  scale, — that  is,  supposing 

bth  descriptions  of  labor  to  be  equal  to  that  of  twenty  millions  of 

sUe-bo&d  persons — ^the  amount  of  tax  paid  by  each  soul  in  the 

United  States  is  four  shillings  and  six  pence  sterling. 

The  eommittee  will  observe,  from  that  table,  that  the  measure  of 

the  wealth  of  a  nation  is  indicated  by  the  measure  of  its  protection 

of  its  industry ;  and  that  the  measure  of  the  poverty  of  a  nation  is' 

by  that  of  the  degree  in  which  it  neglects  and  abandons  the 

of  its  own  industry,  leaving  it  exposed  to  the  action  of  foreign 

Great  Britain  protects  most  her  industry,  and  the  wealth 

«f  Gicat  Britain  is  consequently  the  greatest.     France  is  next  in  the 

iigne  of  protection,  and  France  is  next  in  the  order  of  wealth. 

Spib  most  neglects  the  duty  of  protecting  the  industry  of  her  sub- 

JKti,  and  Spain  is  one  of  th^  poorest  of  European  nations.     Unfor- 

tete  Ireland,  disinherited,  or  rendered,  in  her  industry,  subservient 

toEaglaiid,  is  exactly  in  the  same  state  of  poverty  with  Spain,  meas« 

wed  by  the  rule  of  taxation.     And  the  United  States  are  still  poorer 

iku  either. 

The  views  of  British  prosperity,  which  I  have  endeavored  to  pre- 

wnt,  show  that  her  protecting  policy  is  adapted  alike  to  a  state  of 

war  ind  or  peace.     Self-poised,  resting  upon  her  own  internal  resour- 

coi)  poMCising  a  home  market,  carefully  cherished  and  guarded,  she 

18  ever  prepared  for  any  emergency.     We  have  seen  her  coming  out 

of  t  irar  of  incalculable  exertion,  and  of  great  duration,  with  her 

power  unbroken,  her  means  undiminished.     We  have  seen  that  al- 

oxMt  every  revolving  year  of  peace  has  brought  along  with  it  an  in- 

emie  of  her  manufactures,  of  her  commerce,  and,  consequently,  of 

ber  navigation.     We  have  seen  that,  constructing  her  prosperity 

vpon  the  solid  foundation  of  her  own  protecting  policy,  it  is  unaflfected 

by  the  vicissitudes  of  other  states.     What  is  our  own  condition  ?    De- 

pesding  upon  the  state  of  foreign  powers — confiding  exclusively  in  a 

fitteign,  to  the  culpable  neglect  of  a  domestic  policy— our  interests 

we  affi>cted  by  all  their  movements.     Their  wars,  their  misfortunes, 

OS  the  only  source  of  our  prosperity.     In  their  peace,  and  our  peace, 

*e  behold  our  condition  the  reverse  of  that  of  Great  Britain — and 

all  our  interests  stationary  or  declining.     Peace  brings  to  us  none  of 

55 
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tke  blessings  of  peace.  Our  system  is  anomalous ;  alike  unfitted  to 
general  tranquillity,  and  to  a  state  of  war  or  peace,  on  the  part  of 
awn  country.  It  can  succeed  only  in  the  rare  occurrence  of  a 
eral  state  of  war  throughout  Europe.  I  am  no  eulogist  of  EngUuift 
I  am  far  from  recommending  her  systems  of  taxation.  I  have  aA» 
verted  to  them  only  as  manifesting  her  extraordinary  ability.  TIn 
political  and  foreign  interest  of  that  nation  may  have  been,  as  I  be 
lieve  them  to  have  been,  often  badly  managed.  Had  she  abstaiiwd 
from  the  wars  into  which  she  has  been  plunged  by  her  arabitioiiy  <m 
'the  mistaken  policy  of  her  ministers,  the  prosperity  of  England  wooU^ 
unquestionably,  have  been  much  greater.  But  it  may  happen  thai 
the  public  liberty,  and  the  foreign  relations  of  a  nation,  have  bee» 
badly  managed,  and  yet  that  its  political  economy  has  been  wiaels 
managed.  The  alacrity  or  suUenness  with  which  a  people  pay  taxeti 
depends  upon  their  wealth  or  poverty.  If  the  system  of  their  rulam 
leads  to  their  impoverishment,  they  can  contribute  but  little  to  tkto 
necessities  of  the  state ;  if  to  their  wealth,  they  cheerfully  ml 
promptly  pay  the  burdens  imposed  on  them.  Enormous  as  British 
taxation  appears  to  be,  in  comparison  with  that  of  other  nations,  but 
really  lighter  as  it  in  f  ict  is,  when  we  consider  its  great  wealth,  nxA 
its  powers  of  production,  that  vast  amount  is  collected  with  the  moil 
astonishing  regularity. 


[Here  Mr.  Clay  read  certain  passages  from  Holt,  ihowing  that,  in  18&*  there 
not  one  solitary  prosocation  arising  out  of  the  collection  of  the  aiftaieU  tazf% 
which  are  there  coneidered  among  the  most  burdensome,  and  that  the  prctecQlions 
for  the  violations  of  the  excise  laws,  in  all  their  numerons  blanches,  were  wnaMf 
and  progressively  dccrearing.] 

Having  called  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  present  advene 
state  of  our  country,  and  endeavored  to  point  out  the  causes  which 
have  led  to  it;  having  shown  that  similar  causes,  wherever  Ihey 
exist  in  other  countries,  lead  to  the  same  adversity  in  their  conditicm  ; 
and  having  shown  that,  wherever  we  find  opposite  causes  prevaiUqg^ 
a  high  and  animating  state  of  national  prosperity  exists,  the  com- 
mittee will  agree  with  mc  in  thinking  that  it  is  the  solemn  duty  of 
government  to  apply  a  remedy  to  the  evils  which  afflict  our  countiyf 
if  it  can  apply  one.  Is  there  no  remedy  within  the  reach  of  the  gov- 
ernment.' Are  we  doomed  to  behold  our  industry  languish  and 
decay,  yet  more  and  more  ?  But  there  is  a  remedy,  and  that  remedy 
eoDsists  in  modifying  our  foreign  policy,  and  in  adopting  a  genuine 
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AmmcAV  Srsmr.  We  must  naturalize  the  arts  in  our  country ; 
nd  we  must  naturalize  them  by  the  only  means  which  the  'wisdom 
tif  nrntioiis  has  yet  discovered  to  be  effectual ;  by  adequate  protection 
agMMt  the  otherwise  overwhelming  influence  of  foreigners.  This  is 
only  to  be  aseomplished  by  the  establishment  of  a  tariff,  to  the  con* 
gMermtioaef  which  I  am  now  brought. 

Anfl  wkat  is  this  tariff?    It  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  a  sort 

of  moBsteTy  huge  and  deformed — a  wild  beast,  endowed  with  tre- 

neniioiw  powers  of  destruction,  about  to  be  let  loose  among  our  peo- 

pk — if  not  to  devour  them,  at  least  to  consume  their  substance.     But 

Idt  «s  calm  our  passions,  and  deliberately  survey  this  alarming,  this 

tarrifte  being.     l*he  sole  object  of  the  tariff  is  to  tax  the  produce  of 

faraigB  indasliy,  with  the  view  of  promoting  American  industry. 

The  tn  is  ezclusiveiy  levelled  at  foreign  industry.     That  is  the 

flowed  and  the  direct  purpose  of  the  tariff.     If  it  subjects  any  part 

of  Anerican  industry  to  burdens,  that  is  an  effect  not  intended,  but  is 

ahopther  incidental,  and  perfectly  voluntary. 

It  bis  been  treated  as  an  imposition  of  burdens  upon  one  part  of 
the  eommunity  by  design,  for  the  benefit  of  another  ;  as  if,  in  fact, 
nMmey  were  taken  firom  the  pockets  of  one  portion  of  the  people  and 
pat  into  the  pockets  of  another.  But  is  this  a  fair  representation  of 
it  ?  No  man  pays  the  duty  assessed  on  the  foreign  article  by  com* 
pQlnon,bnt  voluntaril}' ;  and  this  voluntary  duty,  if  paid,  goes  into 
the  common  exchequer,  for  the  common  benefit  of  all.  Consumption 
has  four  objects  of  choice.  1.  It  may  abstain  from  the  use  of  the 
forego  article,  and  thus  avoid  the  payment  of  the  tax.  2.  It  may 
onploj  the  rival  American  fabric.  3.  It  may  engage  in  the  business 
of  mmofiKturing,  which  this  bill  is  designed  to  foster.  4.  Or  it  may* 
mpply  itself  from  the  household  manufactures. 

Bat  it  n  said  by  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Virginia,  that  the 
.  both,  owing  to  the  character  of  a  certain  portion  of  its  population, 
cnnot  engage  in  the  business  of  manufacturing.  Now  I  do  not  agree 
ia  that  opinion,  to  the  extent  in  which  it  is  asserted.  The  circum- 
^laoe  alluded  to  may  disqualify  the  South  from  engaging  in  every 
baneh  of  manufacture  as  largely  as  other  quarters  of  the  Union,  but 
to  tome  branches  of  it  that  part  of  our  population  is  well  adapted. 
h  indisputably  afibrds  great  facility  in  the  household  or  domestic  line. 
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But  if  the  gen  demands  premises  were  true,  could  his  codcIusiod  be 
admitted?  According  to  him,  a  certain  part  of  our  population^  hap- 
pily much  the  smallest,  is  peculiarly  situated.  The  circumstance  of 
its  degradation  unfits  it  for  the  manufiacturing  arts.  The  well-being 
of  the  other,  and  the  larger  part  of  our  population,  requires  the  intro- 
duction of  those  arts.  What  is  to  be  done  in  this  conflict  ?  The 
gentleman  would  have  us  ahstain  from  adopting  a  policy  called  for  by 
the  interest  of  the  greater  and  freer  part  of  our  population.  But  is 
that  reasonable  ?  Can  it  be  expected  that  the  interests  of  the  gKBter 
part  should  be  made  to  bend  to  the  condition  of  the  servile  put  of 
our  population  ?  That,  in  effect,  would  be  to  make  us  the  slaves  of 
slaves.  I  went  with  great  pleasure  along  with  my  southern  friends, 
and  1  am  ready  again  to  unite  with  them  in  protesting  against  the  ex- 
ercise of  any  legislative  power  on  the  part  of  Cdngress  over  that  deli- 
cate subject,  because  it  was  my  solemn  conviction  that  Congress 
interdicted,  or  at  least  not  authorized  by^the  constitution,  to 
any  such  legislative  power.  And  I  am  sure  that  the  patriotism  of 
the  South  may  be  exclusively  relied  upon  to  reject  a  policy  which 
should  be  dictated  by  considerations  altogether  connected  with  that 
degraded  class,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  residue  of  our  population.  Bat 
does  not  a  perseverance  in  the  foreign  policy,  as  it  now  exists  in  fact, 
make  all  parts  of  the  Union,  not  planting,  tributary  to  the  planting 
parts  ?  What  is  the  argument  ?  It  is,  that  we  must  continne  freely 
to  receive  the  produce  of  foreign  industry,  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
tection of  American  industry,  that  a  market  may  be  retained  for  the 
sale  abroad  of  the  produce  of  the  planting  portion  of  the  country ;  and 
that,  if  we  lessen  the  consumption  in  all  parts  of  America,  those 
which  are  not  planting,  as  well  as  the  planting  sections,  of  foragn 
manufactures,  we  diminish  to  that  extent  the  foreign  market  for  the 
planting  produce.  The  existing  state  of  things,  indeed,  presents  a 
sort  of  tacit  compact  between  the  cotton  grower  and  the  British  man- 
ufacturer, the  stipulations  of  which  are,  on  the  part  of  the  eotton 
grower,  that  the  whole  of  the  United  States,  the  other  portions  as 
well  as  the  cotton  growing,  shall  remain  open  and  unrestricted  in  Ihs 
consumption  of  British  manufactures ;  and  on  the  part  of  the  Britidi 
manufacturer,  that,  in  consideration  thereof,  he  will  continue  to  pin^ 
chase  the  cotton  of  the  South.  Thus,  then,  we  perceive  that  the 
proposed  measure,  instead  of  sacrificing  the  South  to  the  other  parti 
of  the  Union,  seeks  only  to  preserve  them  from  being  absolutely  sa- 
crificed under  the  operation  of  the  tacit  compact  which  I  hat^  de> 
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•eribed.    Sopposing  the  South  to  be  actually  incompetent,  or  disin- 
diiied  to  embark  at  all  in  the  business  of  manufacturing,  is  not  its 
intefeit,  Bevertheless,  likely  to  be  promoted  by  creating  a  new  and 
«ii  American  source  of  supply  for  its  consumption  ?    Now  foreign 
pow«n|«Bd  Great  Britain  principally,  have  the  monopoly  of  the  sup- 
ply of  nathem  consumption.     If  this  bill  should  pass,  an  American 
cciipctilor,  in  the  supply  of  the  South,  would  be  raised  up,  and  ulti- 
matelyi  I  cuhot  doubt,  that  it  will  be  supplied  cheaper  and  better.     1 
hmre  beSan  had  occasion  to  state,  and  will  now  again  mention,  the 
beneficial  effects  of  American  competition  with  Europe  in  furnishing 
a  BOfptf  of  the  article  of  cotton  bagging.     After  the  late  war,  the  in- 
fldz  €f  the  Scottish  numu&cture  prostrated  the  American  establish- 
imbIs.    The  consequence  was,  that  the  Scotch  possessed  the  monop- 
oly of  the  supply,  and  the  price  of  it  rose,  and  attained,  the  year 
Wftn  lait,  a  height  which  amounted  to  more  than  an  equivalent  for 
tni  yean'  protection  to  the  American  manufacture.     This  circum- 
■tsaoe  tempted  American  industry  again  to  engage  in  the  business, 
and  Kfend  valuable  manufactories  have  been  established  in  Kentucky. 
Ihsj  have  reduced  the  price  of  the  fiedbric  very  considerably ;  but 
^ritbont  the  protection  of  government,  they  may  again  be  prostrated ; 
then  the  Scottish  manufacturer  engrossing  the  supply  of  our  con- 
iptioB,  the  price  will  probably  again  rise.     It  has  been  tauntingly 
if  Kentucky  cannot  maintain  herself  in  a  competition  with  the 
o  Scottish  towns  of  Inverness  and  Dundee  ?    But  is  that  a  fieur 
of  the  case  }    Those  two  towns  are  cherished  and  sustain- 
^1  by  the  whole  protecting  policy  of  the  British  empire,  whilst  Ken- 
^^ocky  caaaot,  and  the  general  government  will  not,  extend  a-  like  pro- 
to  the  few  Kentucky  villages  in  which  the  article  is  made. 


If  the  cotton-growing  consumption  could  be  constitutionally  ez- 

"^■niikiJ  fix>m  the  operation  of  this  bill,  it  might  be  fiur  to  exempt  it 

'ifonthe  condition  that  foreign  manufactures,  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 

^  cotton  abroad,  should  not  enter  at  all  into  the  consumption  of  the 

'Either  parts  of  the  United  States.     But  such  an  arrangement  as  that, 

if  it  could  be  made,  would  probably  be  objected  to  by  the  cotton- 

fiowing  country  itself. 

-  9.  The  second  objection  to  the  proposed  bill  is,  that  it  will  diminish 
the  amount  of  our  exports.  It  can  have  no  effect  upon  our  exports, 
txcepi  thoee  which  are  sent  to  Europe.     Except  tobacco  and  rice, 
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we  send  there  nothing  i>\xi  the  raw  materials.    The  argumeiit  is,  tint 
Europe  will  not  buy  of  us  if  we  do  not  buy  of  her.     The  first  ofcgeo- 
iion  to  it  is,  that  it  calls  upon  us  to  look  to  the  question,  and  to  lake 
care  of  European  ability  in  legislating  for  American  interests.     Now 
if,  in  legislating  for  their  interests,  they  would  consider  and  provide 
for  our  ability,  the  principle  of  reciprocity  would  enjoin  us  so  to 
late  our  intercourse  with  them,  as  to  leave  their  ability  unim 
But  I  have  shown  that,  in  the  adoption  of  their  own  policy,  their  in- 
quiry is  strictly  limited  to  a  consideration  of  their  peculiar  iateieelSy 
without  any  regard  to  that  of  ours.     The  next  remark  I  would  neks 
is,  that  the  bill  only  operates  upon  certain  articles  of  EZuropemn  iiidiw- 
try,  which  it  is  supposed  our  interest  requires  us  to  manobotiire 
within  ourselves ;  and  although  its  effect  will  be  to  diminish  the 
amount  of  our  imports  of  tiwse  articles,  it  leaves  them  free  to  supply 
us  with  any  other  produce  of  their  industry.     And  since  the  circle  of 
human  comforts,  refinements,  and  luxuries,  is  of  great  extent,  Europe 
will  still  find  herself  able  to  purchase  from  us  what  she  has  hhbertD 
done,  and  to  discharge  the  debt  in  some  of  those  objects.     If  there  be 
any  diminution  in  our  exports  to  Europe,  it  will  probably  be  ia  the 
article  of  cotton  to  Great  Britain.     I  have  stated  that  BritmiD  hoys 
cotton  wool  to  the  amount  of  about  five  millions  sterling,  and  sells  to 
■foreign  states  to  the  amount  of  upwards  of  twenty-one  millions  and 
a  half.     Of  this  sum,  we  take  a  little  upwards  of  a  million  and  a 
half.     The  residue  of  about  twenty  millions  she  must  sell  to  other 
foreign  powers  than  to  the  United  States.     Now  their  market  will 
continue  open  to  her  as  much  after  the  passage  of  this  bill  as  before. 
She  will  therefore  require  from  us  the  raw  material  to  supply  their 
consumption.     But  it  is  said  she  may  refuse  to  purchase  it  of  us,  and 
seek  a  supply  elsewhere.    There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  she  new 
resorts  to  us,  because  we  can  supply  her  cheaper  and  better  than  any 
other  country.     And  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  thai  sbs 
would  cease,  from  any  pique  towards  us,  to  pursue  her  own  interest 
Suppose  she  was  to  decline  purchasing  from  us :  the  conseqnenas 
would  be,  that  she  would  lose  the  market  for  the  twenty  miBiaas 
stei ling,  which  she  now  sells  other  foreign  powers,  or  enter  it  undv^ 
disadvantageous  competition  with  us,  or  with  other  nations,  who 
should  obtain  their  supplies  of  the  raw  material  from  us.     If  there 
should  be  any  diminution,  therefore,  in  the  exportation  of  cottoo,  il 
If  ould  only  be  in  the  proportion  of  about  one  and  a  half  to  twentj  ; 
1^  is,  a  little  upwards  of  five  per  centum ;  the  loss.of  a  markilliir 
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wUch  abrotd  would  be  fully  compeDsated  by  the  market  for  tbe  arti- 
ek  created  at  bomi.  Lastly,  I  would  observe,  that  the  new  applica* 
of  oar  industryi  prodticiDg  new  objects  of  exportation,  and  they 
much  greater  value  than  in  the  raw  state,  we  should  be  in 
ttie  ead  amply  ludemniBed  by  their  exportation.  Already  the  item  in 
our  CoraigB  exports  of  manufactures  Ls  considerable  ;  and  we  know 
that  our  eotton  fabrics  have  been  recently  exported  in  a  large  amount 
to  Snath  America,  where  they  maintain  a  successful  competition  with 
of  any  other  country. 


3.  Tlie  third  objection  to  the  tariff  is,  that  it  will  diminish  our  navi- 
plioB.    This  great  interest  deserves  every  encouragement  consistent 
irith  the  paramount  interest  of  agriculture.     In  the  order  of  nature  it 
ii  seeondary  to  both  agriculture  and  manu&ctures.     Its  business  is 
dtt  baasportaiion  of  the  productions  of  those  two  superior  branches 
oCudostry.     It  cannot  therefore  be  expected  that  they  shall   be 
WMldedor  sacrificed  to  suit  its  purposes ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  navi- 
ptistmnst  accommodate  itself  to  the  actual  state  of  agriculture  and 
wiaMfactares.    If,  as  I  believe,  we  have  nearly  reached  the  maximum 
ii  nine  of  our  exports  of  raw  produce  to  Europe,  the  efiect  hereafter 
villbe,ts  it  respects  that  branch  of  our  trade,  if  we  persevere  in  the 
fivd^  system,  to  retain  our  navigation  at  the  point  which  it  has  now 
Mched.    By  reducing,  indeed,  as  will  probably  take  place,  the  price 
^Vtt  raw  materials,  a  further  quantity  of  them  could  be  exported, 
*Bd,of  course,  additional  employment  might  in  that  way  be  given  to 
our  ionna^  ;  but  that  would  be  at  the  expense  of  the  agricultural 
latereBt.    If  I  am  right  in  8upiK)sing  that  no  eflcct  will  be  produced 
by  this  measure  upon  any  other  branch  of  our  export  trade  but  that 
to  furope— that  with  regard  to  that  there  will  be  no  sensible  dimi- 
Botioa  of  our  exports,  and  that  the  new  direction  given  to  a  portion 
^  our  industry  will  produce  other  objects  of  exportation,  the  proba- 
bility if,  that  our  foreign  tonnage  will  be  even  increased  under  the 
qKntioo  of  this  bill.     But,  if  1  am  mistaken  in  these  views,  and  it 
ilMNiid  experience  any  reduction,  the  increase  in  our  coasting  tonnage, 
Multiog  from  the  greater  activity  of  domestic  exchanges,  will  more 
dm  compensate  the  injury.     Although  our  navigation  partakes  in 
the  general  distress  of  the  country,  it  is  less  depressed  than  any  other 
tf  our  great  interests.     The  foreign  tonnage  has  been  gradually  though 
ifewly  increasing  since  18 IS.     And  our  coasting  tonnage,  since  1816| 
im  increased  upwards  of  one  hundred  thousand  tons. 
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4.  It  is  next  contended  that  the  effect  of  the  measure  will  be  to 
diminish  our  foreign  commerce.    The  objection  assumes,  what  1  have 
endeavored  to  controvert,  that  there  will  be  a  reduction  in  the  value 
of  our  exports.     Commerce  is  an  exchange  of  commodities.     What- 
ever will  tend  to  augment  the  wealth  of  a  nation  must  increase  its 
capacity  to  make  these  exchanges.     By  new  productions,  or  creating 
new  values  in  the  fieibricaled  forms  which  shall  be  given  to  old  ob*> 
jects  of  our  industry,  we  shall  give  to  comn^crce  a  fresh  spring,  a  new 
aliment.     The  foreign  commerce  of  the  country,  firom  cansea,  aome 
of  which  I  have  endeavored  to  point  out,  has  been  extended  as  fiu 
as  it  can  be.     And  I  think  there  can  be  but  litile  doubt  that  the  bal- 
ance of  trade  is,  and  for  some  time  past  has  been,  against  ua.    I  waa 
surprised  to  hear  the  learned  gentleman  from  Massachusetta  (Mr* 
Webster)  rejecting,  as  a  detected  and  exploded  fallacy,  the  idea  of  a 
balance  of  trade.     I  have  not  time  nor  inclination  now  to  diactus  thai 
topic.     But  I  will  observe,  that  all  nations  act  upon  the  suppoahioa 
of  the  reality  of  its  existence,  and  seek  to  avoid  a  trade,  the  H^lancft 
of  which  is  unfavorable,  and  to  foster  that  which  presents  a  favorable 
balance.     However  the  account  be  made  up,  whatever  may  be  the 
items  of  a  trade,  commodities,  fishing  industry,  marine  labor,  the  car^ 
rying  trade,  all  of  which  I  admit  should  bo  comprehended,  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  1  think,  that  the  totality  of  the  exchanges  of  all  deacrip* 
tions  made  by  one  nation  with  another,  or  against  the  totality  of  the 
exchanges  of  all  other  nations  together,  may  be  such  as  to  present 
the  state  of  an  unfavorable  balance  with  the  one  or  with  all.     It  ia 
true  that,  in  the  long  run,  the  measures  of  these  exchanges,  that  is, 
the  totality  in  value  of  what  is  given  and  of  what  is  received,  must 
be  equal  to  each  other.     But  great  distress  may  be  felt  long  before*' 
the  counterpoise  can  be  efiected.     In  the  mean  time,  there  will  be  an 
export  of  the  precious  metals,  to  the  deep  injury  of  internal  trade,  an^ 
unfavorable  state  of  exchange,  an  expert  of  public  securities,  a  resort 
to  credit,  debt,  mortgages.     Most  of,  if  not  all,  these  circumataneeBf 
are  believed  now  to  be  indicated  by  our  country,  in  its  foreign  eraik* 
mercial  relations.     What  have  we  received,  for  example,  for  the  pub- 
lic stocks  sent  to  England  ?    Goods.     But  those  stocks  are  our  bond, 
which  must  be  paid.     Although  the  solidity  of  the  credit  of  the  Ei^ 
lish  public  securities  is  not  surpassed  by  that  of  our  own,  strong  aa  it 
justly  is,  when  have  we  seen  English  stocks  sold  in  our  market,  aal 
regularly  quoted  in  the  prices  current  as  American  stocks  are  inEag^ 
land  ?    An  un&vorable  balance  with  one  nation,  may  be  made  np  bv 
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■  fiivorable  babnce  with  other  natioiis ;  but  the  fiict  of  the  exittence 
of  that  nn^yonible  balance  is  strong  presumptiTe  eridence  against 
the  trade.  Commeroe  will  regulate  itself!  Yes,  and  the  extnnra- 
ganoe  of  a  spendthrift  heir,  who  squanders  the  rich  patrimony  which 
has  deseended  to  him,  will  regulate  itself  ultimately.  But  it  will  be 
a  regulation  which  will  exhibit  him  in  the  end  safely  confined  within 
the  waUs  of  a  jail.  Commerce  will  regulate  itself !  But  is  it  not  the 
du^  of  wise  goyemments  to  watch  its  course,  and,  beforehand,  to 
(Ntrnde  against  even  distant  evils ;  by  prudent  legislation  stimulating 
the  industry  of  their  own  people,  and  checking  the  policy  of  ibrdgn 
powen  as  it  operates  on  them  ?  The  supply,  then,  of  the  subjects 
of  foreign  commerce,  no  less  than  the  supply  of  consumption  at  home, 
lequires  of  us  to  give  a  portion  of  our  labor  such  a  direction  as  will 
enable  us  to  produce  them.  That  is  the  object  of  the  measure  un« 
der  connderation,  and  I  cannot  doubt  that,  if  adopted,  it  will  accom- 
(dish  its  object. 

6.  The  fifth  objection  to  the  tariff  is,  that  it  will  diminish  the  pub- 
lic revenue,  disable  us  from  paying  the  public  debt,  and  finally  com- 
pel a  resort  to  a  system  of  excise  and  internal  taxation.  This  objec- 
tion is  founded  upon  the  supposition  that  the  reduction  in  the  impor- 
tation of  the  subjects,  on  which  the  increased  duties  are  to  operate, 
will  be  such  as  to  produce  the  alleged  effeot.  All  this  is  matter  of 
mere  conjecture,  and  can  only  be  determined  by  experiment.  I  have 
very  little  doubt,  with  my  o^league,  (Mr.  Trimble,)  that  the  revenue 
will  ba  increased  considerably,  for  some  years  at  least,  under  the 
operation  of  this  bill.  The  diminution  in  the  quantity  imported,  wHI 
be  compensated  by  the  augmentation  of  the  duty.  In  reference  to 
llie  article  of  molasses,  for  example,  if  the  import  of  it  should  be  r»» 
dooed  fifty  per  centum,  the  amount  of  duty  collected  would  be  the 
fwne  as  it  now  is.  But  it  will  not,  in  all  probability,  be  reduced  by 
any  thing  like  that  proportion.  And  then  there  are  some  other  ar- 
which  win  continue  to  be  introduced  in  as  large  quantities  as 
r,  notwithstanding  the  increase  of  duty,  the  object  in  reference  to 
them  being  revenue,  and  not  the  encouragement  of  domestic  manu- 
ftetnres.  Another  cause  will  render  the  revenue  of  this  year,  in 
particular,  much  more  productive  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been ; 
nod  that  is,  that  large  quantities  of  goods  have  been  introduced  into 
the  eoontry,  in  anticipation  of  the  adoption  of  this  measure.  The 
does  not  dart  a  keener  gaxe  upon  his  intended  piey,  than  that 
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with  which  the  British  manufacturer  and  merchant  watchoi  the  §at* 
«ign  market,  and  the  course  even  of  our  elections  as  well  as  our  legi»- 
'lation.  The  passage  of  this  bill  has  been  expected ;  and  all  our  i 
fiMrmation  is,  that  the  importations,  during  this  spring,  have  been  i 
Boense.  But,  further,  the  measure  of  our  importations  is  that  of  our 
asportations.  If  I  am  right  in  supposing  that,  in  future,  the  amooni 
of  these,  in  the  old  or  new  forms,  of  the  produce  of  our  labor  will  aot 
ba  diminished,  but  probably  increased,  then  the  amount  of  our  impor- 
tations, and,  consequently,  of  our  revenue,  will  not  be  reduced,  but 
i)»ay  be  extended.  If  these  ideas  be  correct,  there  will  be  no  inahilitj 
01  the  part  of  government  to  extinguish  the  public  debt.  The  pej- 
ment  of  that  debt,  and  the  consequent  liberation  of  the  public 
Of)i  from  the  charge  of  it,  is  extremely  desirable.  JNo  one  ia 
anxious  than  1  am  to  see  that  important  object  accomplished.  But  I 
entirely  concur  with  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Barbour)  in 
thinking  that  no  material  sacrifice  of  any  of  the  great  interesta  of  the 
nation  ought  to  be  made  to  cfTectuate  it.  Such  is  the  elastic  and  ac- 
cumulating nature  of  our  public  resources,  from  the  silent  augmenta- 
tion of  our  population,  that  if,  in  any  given  state  of  the  public  lera- 
nue,  we  throw  ourselves  upon  a  couch  and  go  to  sleep,  we  may,  after 
a  abort  time,  awake  with  an  ability  abundantly  increased  to  redeem 
any  reasonable  amount  of  public  debt  with  which  we  may  happen  to 
be  burdened.  The  public  debt  of  the  United  States,  though  nomi- 
aally  larger  now  than  it  was  in  the  year  1791,  bears  really  no  aori  of 
discouraging  comparison  to  its  amount  at  that  time,  whatever  stand- 
aid  we  may  choose  to  adopt  to  institute  the  comparison.  It  was  in 
1791  about  seventy-five  millions  of  dollars.  It  is  now  about  ninety. 
Then  we  had  a  population  of  about  four  millions.  Now  we  have  up* 
wards  of  ten  millions.  Then  we  had  a  revenue  short  of  five  miUioaa 
of  dollars.  Now  our  revenue  exceeds  twenty.  If  we  select  popnla- 
tioD  as  the  standard,  our  present  population  is  one  hundred  and  fifty 
per  centum  greater  than  it  was  in  1791 ;  if  revenue,  that  is  fonrtiniea 
wore  now  than  at  the  former  period ;  whilst  the  public  debt  hai  i^ 
creased  only  in  a  ratio  of  twenty  per  centum.  A  public  debt  of  tfarae 
hundred  millions  of  dollars  at  the  present  day,  considering  oor  actod 
ability,  compounded  both  of  the  increase  of  population  and  of  revenoa, 
would  not  be  more  onerous  now  than  the  debt  of  seventy-five  mil- 
lions of  dollars  was,  at  the  epoch  of  1791,  in  reference  to  the  same 
eiroumstances.  If  1  am  right  in  supposing  that,  under  the  operatioa 
ff  the  propooed  Boeaaure,  there  will  not  be  any  din±mtion»  bat  ja 
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probable  increase  of  the  public  revenue,  there  will  be  nodifficulty  id 
'4Bfnju>g  the  current  expenses  of  government,  and  paying  the  princi* 
pal  as  well  as  the  interest  of  the  public  debt,  as  it  becomes  due.     Let 
«a|  for  a  moment,  however,  indulge  the  improbable  supposilion  of  the 
jgpponenU  of  the  tariff,  that  there  will  be  a  reduction  of  the  revenue 
to  the  extent  of  the  most  extravagant  calculation  which  has  been 
ii^ade,that  is  to  say,  to  the  extent  of  five  millions.    That  sum  deduct- 
.•dy  we  shall  still  have  remaining  a  revenue  of  about  fifteen  millions. 
Tbe  treaaury  estimates  of  the  current  service  of  the  years  1822, 
i823y  and  1824,  exceed,  each  ycar^  nine  millions.     The  lapse  of 
MTolutioDary  pensions,  and  judicious  retrenchments  which  might  be 
jwde,  without  detriment  to  any  of  the  essential  establishments  of  the 
..country,  would  probably  reduce  them  below  nine  millions.     Let  us 
IMune  that  sum,  to  which  add  about  five  millions  and  a  half  for  the 
ilptereat  of  the  public  debt,  and  the  wants  of  government  would  re- 
qcdre  a  revenue  of  fourteen  and  a  half  millions,  leaving  a  surplus  of 
Rvenue  of  half  a  million  beyond  the  public  expenditure.     Thus,  by 
a  postponement  of  the  payment  of  the  principal  of  the  public  debt,  in 
vhich  the  public  creditors  would  gladly  acquiesce,  and  confiding,  for 
the  means  of  redeeming  it  in  the  necessary  increase  of  our  revenue 
ftom  the  natural  augmentation  of  our  population  and  consumption,  W9 
may  safely  adopt  the  proposed  n^casure,  even  if  it  should  be  attended 
(which  18  confidently  denied)  with  the  supposed  diminution  of  rcve* 
one.    We  shall  not  then  have  occasion  to  vary  the  existing  system 
of  taxation  ;  we  shall  be  under  no  necessity  to  n'sort  either  to  direct 
taxes  or  to  an  excise.      But  suppose  the  alternative  were  really  forced 
upon  us  of  continuing  the  foreign  system,  with  its  inevitable  impover- 
jjihrnent  of  the  country,  but  wnth  the  advantage  of  the  present  mode 
of  collecting  the  taxes,  or  of  adopting  the  American  System,  with  its 
increase  of  the  national  wealth,  but  with  the  disadvantage  of  an  ex- 
fjae,  conld  any  one  hesitate  between  them  ?     Customs  and  an  excise 
igree  in  the  essential  particulars,  that  they  arc  both  taxes  upon  con- 
nunption,  and  both  are  voluntary'.     They  differ  only  in  the  mode  of 
collection.     The  office  for  the  collection  of  one  is  located  on  the  fron- 
tier, and  that  for  the  other  within  the  interior.     J  believe  it  was  Mr. 
Je&rson,  who,  in  reply  to  the  bonst  of  a  citizen  of  New  York  of  the 
amount  of  the  public  revenue  paid  by  that  city,  ivked  who  would 
fiay  it  if  the  collector's  office  were  removed  to  Paulus  Hook  on  the 
New  Jersey  shore  ?    National  wealth  is  the  source  of  all  taxation. 
And,  my  word  for  it,  the  people  are  too  intelligent  to  be  deceived  by 
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mere  names,  and  not  to  give  a  decided  preference  to  that 
which  is  based  upon  their  wealth  and  prosperity,  rather  than  to  that 
which  is  founded  upon  their  impoverishment  and  ruin. 

6.  But,  according  to  the  opponents  of  the  domestic  policy,  the  pio- 
posed  system  will  force  capital  and  labor  into  new  and  reluctant  em- 
ployments ;  we  are  not  prepared,  in  consequence  of  the  high  price  of 
wages,  for  the  successful  establishment  of  manufiEurtures,  ead  wemust 
fail  in  the  experiment.  We  have  seen  that  the  existing  occupationa 
of  our  society,  those  of  agriculture,  commerce,  navigation,  and  the 
learned  professions,  are  overflowing  with  competitors,  and  that  Ae 
want  of  employment  is  severely  felt.  Now  what  does  this  bill  pro- 
pose ?  To  open  a  new  and  extensive  field  of  business,  in  which  all 
who  choose  may  enter.  There  is  no  compulsion  upon  any  one  to 
engage  in  it.  An  option  only  is  given  to  industry,  to  continue  in  tho 
present  unprofitable  pursuits,  or  to  embark  in  a  new  and  pronuaiBg 
one.  The  efi^t  will  be  to  lessen  the  competition  in  the  old  branches 
of  business,  and  to  multiply  our  resources  for  increasing  our  comfortii 
and  augmenting  the  national  wealth.  The  alleged  &ct,  of  the  high 
price  of  wages,  is  not  admitted.  The  truth  is,  that  no  class  of  aodetj 
"vuffers  more,  in  the  present  stagnation  of  business,  than  the  laboring 
class.  That  is  a  necessary  effect  of  the  depression  of  agricu{^re^ 
the  principal  business  of  the  conrmiunity .  The  wages  of  able-bodied 
men  vary  from  five  to  eight  dollars  per  month  ;  and  such  has  been 
the  want  of  employment,  in  some  parts  of  the  Union,  that  instancea 
have  not  been  unfrequent,  of  men  working  merely  for  the  means  of 
present  subsistence.  If  the  wages  for  labor  here  and  in  England  an 
compared,  they  will  be  found  not  to  be  essentially  difl&rent.  I  agree 
with  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Virginia,  that  high  wages  are  n 
proof  of  national  prosperity ;  we  differ  only  in  the  means  by  which 
that  desirable  end  shall  be  attained.  But,  if  the  fact  were  true,  that 
the  wages  of  labor  are  high,  I  deny  the  correctness  of  the  azgomeift 
founded  upon  it.  The  argument  assumes,  that  natural  labor  is  the 
principal  element  in  the  business  of  manufacture.  That  was  the  an- 
cient theory.  But  the  valuable  inventions  and  vast  improyemenfs 
in  machinery,  which  have  been  made  within  a  few  past  years,  have 
produced  a  new  era  in  the  arts.  The  effect  of  this  change,  in  the 
powers  of  production,  may  be  estimated,  from  what  I  have  already 
stated  in  relation  to  England,  and  to  the  triumphs  of  European  arti- 
icial  labor  over  the  natural  labor  of  Asia.    In  considering  the  fitness 
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of  a  Datkm  fixr  the  establishment  of  manufiictores,  we  must  no  longer 
^nit  our  riews  to  the  state  of  its  population,  and  the  price  of  wages. 
All  circumstances  must  be  regarded,  of  which  that  is,  perhaps,  the 
least  important.  Capital,  ingenuity  in  the  construction,  and  adroit* 
nen  in  tho  use  of  machinery,  and  the  possession  of  the  raw  materials, 
•K  than  which  deserve  the  greatest  consideration.  All  these  cir- 
cmnstaneea  (except  that  of  capital,  of  which  there  is  no  deficiency) 
aM  in  our  country  in  an  eminent  degree,  and  more  than  counter^ 
balance  the  disadvantage,  if  it  really  existed,  of  the  lower  wages  of 
labor  in  Great  Britain.  The  dependance  upon  foreign  natioan  for  the 
law  material  of  any  great  manu&cture,  has  been  ever  considered  as 
a  diaooiiiaging  fact.  The  state  of  our  population  is  peculiarly  fovora- 
Ue  to  the  most  extensive  introduction  of  machinery.  We  have  no 
piejndiceff  to  combat,  no  persons  to  drive  out  of  employment.  The 
pamphlet,  to  which  we  have  had  occasion  so  often  to  refer,  in  enu- 
merating the  causes  which  have  brought  in  England  their  manu&c- 
tons  to  such  a  state  of  perfection,  and  which  bow  enable  them,  in 
dn  opinicm  of  the  writer,  to  defy  all  competition,  does  not  specify, 
aione  of  them,  low  wages.  It  assigns  three — 1st,  capital;  2d,  ex- 
teat  and  costliness  of  machinery ;  and  3d,  steady  and  perseverii^ 
indostiy.  Notwithstanding  the  concurrence  of  so  many  favorable 
caoiea,  in  our  country,  for  the  introduction  of  the  arts,  we  are  earn- 
estly dissuaded  from  making  the  experiment,  and  our  ultimate  failure 
b confidently  predicted.  Why  should  we  &il  ?  Nations,  like  men, 
fail  in  nothing  which  they  boldly  attempt,  when  sustained  by  virtu- 
ous pnrpooe  and  firm  resolution.  I  am  not  willing  to  admit  this  de- 
predation of  American  skill  and  enterprise.  I  am  not  willing  to 
strike  before  an  effort  is  made.  All  our  past  history  exhorts  us  to 
proceed,  and  inspires  us  with  animating  hopes  of  success.  Past  pre- 
tiicticHis  of  our  incapacity  have  failed,  and  pesent  predictions  will 
Dot  be  realized.  At  the  commencement  of  this  government,  we  were 
told  that  the  attempt  would  be  idle  to  construct  a  marine  adequate 
to  the  commerce  of  the  country,  or  even  to  the  business  of  its  coast- 
ing trade.  The  founders  of  our  government  did  not  listen  to  these 
diaeouraging  counsels  ;  and  behold  the  fruits  of  their  just  comprehen- 
lion  of  our  resources.  Our  restrictive  policy  was  denounced,  and  it 
WIS  foretold  that  it  would  utterly  disappoint  all  our  expectations.  But 
our  restrictive  policy  has  been  eminently  successful ;  and  the  share 
which  our  navigation  now  enjoys  in  the  trade  with  France,  and  with 
the  British  West  India  Islands,  attests  iU  victory.     What  were  not  the 
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disheartening  predictions  of  the  opponents  of  the  late  war  ? 
discomfiture,  and  disgrace,  wore  to  be  the  certain,  but  not  the  woni 
effect  of  it.  Here,  again,  did  prophecy  prove  false ;  and  the  eoergiei 
of  our  country,  and  the  valor  and  the  patriotism  of  our  people,  carried 
us  gloriously  through  the  war.  We  are  now,  and  ever  will  be,  caseB* 
tially  an  agricultural  people.  Without  a  material  change  in  the  fixed 
habits  of  the  country,  the  friends  of  this  mea&urc  desire  to  draw  to  it, 
as  a  powerful  auxiliary  to  its  industry,  the  manufacturing  arts.  The 
difference  between  a  nation  with,  and  without  the  arts,  may  be 
ceived,  by  the  difference  between  a  keel-boat  and  a  steamboat, 
bating  the  rapid  torrent  of  the  Mississippi.  How  slow  does  the  for-  ' 
mer  ascend,  hugging  the  sinuosities  of  the  shore,  pushed  on  by  ber 
hardy  and  exposed  crew,  now  throwing  themselves  in  vigorous  con- 
cert on  their  oars,  and  then  seizing  the  pendent  boughs  of  overhangf* 
ing  trees  :  she  seems  hardly  to  move  ;  and  her  scanty  cargo  is  aceroi^ 
ly  worth  the  transportation  !  With  what  ease  is  she  not  paased  hj 
the  steamboat,  laden  with  the  riches  of  all  quarters  of  the  world,  witk 
a  crew  of  gay,  cheerful,  and  protected  passengers,  now  dashing  into 
the  midst  of  the  current,  or  gliding  through  the  eddies  near  the  shore  f 
Nature  herself  seems  to  survey,  with  astonishment,  the  passing  woiH 
V  der,  and,  in  silent  submission,  reluctantly  to  own  the  magnificenk 
triumphs,  in  her  own  vast  dominion,  of  Fulton's  immortal  genius  ! 

7.  But  it  is  said  that,  wherever  there  is  a  concurrence  of  &Tormfale 
circumstances,  manufactures  will  arise  of  themselves,  without  pro* 
tection ;  and  that  we  should  not  disturb  the  natural  progress  of 
industry,  but  leave  things  to  themselves.  If  all  nations  would 
their  policy  on  this  axiom,  perhaps  it  would  he  better  for  the 
mon  good  of  the  whole.  Even  then,  in  consc^quence  of  natural 
vantages  and  a  greater  advance  in  civilization  and  in  the  arts, 
nations  would  enjoy  a  state  of  much  higher  prosperity  than  otbem.. 
But  there  is  no  universal  legislation.  The  globe  is  divided  into  di^ 
ferent  communities,  each  seeking  to  appropriate  to  itself  all  tho 
advantages  it  can,  without  reference  to  the  prosperity  of  others- 
Whether  this  is  right  or  not,  it  has  always  been,  and  ever  will  he  the 
case.  Perhaps  the  care  of  the  interests  of  one  p<  ople  is  sufficient  for 
all  the  wisdom  of  one  legislature ;  and  that  it  is,  among  nations  ar 
among  individuals,  that  the  happiness  of  the  whole  b  best  secured 
by  each  attending  to  its  own  peculiar  interests.  The  proposition  im 
be  maintained  by  our  adversaries,  is,  thatmsnufsetures,  witbout  prs^' 
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tectioDy  will,  in  due  time,  spring  up  in  our  country,  and  sustain  themr- 
0elTes,  in  a  competition  with  foreign  fabrics,  however  advanced  the 
and  whatever  the  degree  of  protection  may  be  in  foreign  coun*- 
Now  I  contend  that  this  proposition  is  refuted  by  all  ex  peri* 
ancient  and  modem,  and  in  every  country.     If  I  am  asked  why 
ipiotectad  industry  should  not  succeed  in  a  struggle  with  protected 
r,  i  answer,  the  fact  has  ever  b?en  so,  and  that  is  sufficient ; 
iffily,  that  UNIFORM  experience  evinces  that  it  cannot  succeed  in 
onaqual  contest,  and  that  is  sufficient.     If  we  speculate  on 
of  this  universal  truth,  we  may  differ  about  them.     Still, 
indispotable  foct  remains.     And  we  should  be  as  unwise  in  not 
ounelves  of  the  guide  which  it  furnishes,  as  a  man  would  be 
should  refuse  to  bask  in  the  rays  of  the  sun,  because  he  could 
with  Judge  Woodward  as  to  the  nature  of  the  substance 
that  planet,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  heat  and  light.     If  I 
to  attempt  to  particularize  the  causes  which  prevent  the  sue- 
of  the  manufiurturing  arts,  without  protection,  I  should  say,  that 
-^Siejare — Ist,  the  olxluracy  of  fixed  habits.     No  nation,  no  indi* 
w  iibil,  will  easily  change  an  established  course  of  business,  even  if 
m  ^  be  unprofitable  ;  and  least  of  all  is  an  agricultural  people  prone  to 
2  V3Knration.     With  what  reluctance  do  they  not  adopt  improvements 
the  instruments  of  husbandry,  or  in  modes  of  cultivation  !     If  the 
"^nner  makes  a  good  crop,  and  sells  it  badly,  or  makes  a  short  crop^ 
*-*w>yed  up  by  hope  he  perseveres,  and  trusts  that  a  favorable  change 
the  market,  or  of  the  seasons,  will  enable  him,  in  the  succeeding 
r,  to  repair  the  misfortunes  of  the  past.     2d,  the  uncertainty, 
loeluation,  and  unsteadiness  of  the  home  market,  when  liable  to  an 
'^^reslncted  influx  of  fabrics  from  all  foreign  nations  ;  and  3d,  the  su- 
I^nior  advance  of  skill,  and  amount  of  capital,  which  foreign  nations' 
^ire  obtained,  by  the  protection  of  their  own  industry.     From  the 
laUer,  or  from  other  causes,  the  unprotected  manufactures  of  a  coun- 
Vy  ve  exposed  to  the.  danger  of  being  crushed  in  their  infancy,  either 
t>7  the  design  or  from  the  necessities  of  foreign  manufacturers.     Gen- 
^Innen  arc  incredulous  as  to  the  attempts  of  foreign  merchants  and 
Buaufacturcrs  to  accomplish  the  destruction  of  ours.     Why  should 
ftey  not  make  such  attempts }    If  the  Scottish  manufacturer,  by  sur* 
chugging  our  market,  in  one  year,  with  tlie  article  of  cotton  bagging, 
fiv  example,  should  so  reduce  the  price  as  to  discourage  and  put 
down  the  home  manufacture,  he  would  secure  to  himself  the  monop- 
oly of  the  supply.     And  now,  having  the  ezdunve  possession  of  tha* 
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market,  perhaps  for  a  long  term  of  years,  he  might  be  more  than  in- 
demnified for  his  first  loss,  in  the  subsequent  rise  in  the  price  of  the 
article.  What  have  we  not  seen  under  our  own  eyes !  The  compe- 
tition for  the  transportation  of  the  mail,  between  this  place  and  Bal* 
timore,  so  excited,  that,  to  obtain  it,  an  individual  ofoed,  at  gmt 
loss,  to  cany  it  a  whole  year  for  one  dollar !  His  calculation,  no 
doubt,  was  that,  by  driving  his  competitor  off  the  road,  and  aecoring 
to  himself  the  carriage  of  the  mail,  he  would  be  afterwards  aUe  to 
repair  his  original  loss  by  new  contracts  with  the  department.  But 
the  necessities  of  foreign  manufacturers,  without  imputing  to  them 
any  sinister  design,  may  oblige  them  to  throw  into  our  maifato  the 
fabrics  which  have  accumulated  on  their  hands,  in  consequence  of 
obstruction  in  the  ordinary  vents,  or  firom  over-calculation ;  and  the 
forced  sales,  at  losing  prices,  may  prostrate  our  estaUiahmenta. 
From  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  follows,  that,  if  we  would  |dace  the 
industry  of  our  country  upon  a  solid  and  unshakable  foundation,  we 
must  adopt  the  protecting  policy,  which  has  everywhere  succeeded, 
and  reject  that  which  would  abandon  it,  which  has  eveiywheie 
failed. 

8.  But  if  the  policy  of  protection  be  wise,  the  gentlcanan  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Barbour)  has  made  some  ingenious  calculations  to  prore 
that  the  measure  of  protection,  already  extended,  has  been  aoffident- 
ly  great.  With  some  few  exceptions,  the  existing  duties,  of  which 
he  has  made  an  estimate,  were  laid  with  the  object  of  levenue,  and 
without  reference  to  that  of  encouragement  to  our  domestic  indnstnr; 
and  although  it  is  admitted  that  the  incidental  effect  of  duties,  so  laid, 
is  to  promote  our  manufactures,  yet  if  it  fidls  short  of  competent  pio- 
tection,  the  duties  might  as  well  not  have  been  imposed,  with  refer- 
ence to  that  purpose.  A  moderate  addition  may  accomplish  this  de- 
sirable end  ;  and  the  proposed  tariff  is  believed  to  have  this  charac- 
ter. 

9.  The  prohibitory  policy,  it  is  confidently  asserted,  is  condemiied 
by  the  wisdom  of  Europe,  and  by  her  most  enlightened  statesmen. 
Is  this  the  hei  ?  We  call  upon  gentlemen  to  show  in  what  instanoe 
a  nation  that  has  enjoyed  its  benefits  has  surrendered  it. 

[Here  Mr.  B«il)onr  rose  (Mr.  Clay  giving  way)  and  said  that  England  had  de- 
paited  from  it  in  the  China  trade,  in  allowing  na  to  trade  with  her  Eaat  India  | 
^|d  in  tnliaitisg  our  aa^rigatioo  to  her  West  India  coloniei.] 


With  rmped  to  the  tnule  to  China,  the  whole  amoant  of  what 
IfjpglinH  has  done,  is,  to  modify  the  monopoly  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany^ IB  behalf  of  one  and  a  small  part  of  her  subjects,  to  increase 
the  oommerce  of  another  and  the  greater  portion  of  them.    The  abo- 
Hlum  of  the  restriction,  therefore,  operates  altogether  among  the  sub- 
jects of  England,  and  does  not  touch  at  all  the  interests  of  foreign 
pofwoa.    The  toleration  of  our  commerce  to  British  India,  is  for  the 
sake  of  the  specie,  with  which  we  mainly  carry  on  that  commerce, 
and  which,  having  performed  its  circuit,  returns  to  Great  Britain  in 
axchaoge  for  British  manufactures.    The  relaxation  from  the  colo- 
aU  poUcy,  in  the  instance  of  our  trade  and  navigation  with  the  West 
ladies,  is  a  most  unfortunate  example  for  the  honorable  gentleman ; 
l)r  it  is  an  illustrious  proof  of  the  success  of  our  restrictive  policy, 
vhn  resolately  adhered  to.    Great  Britain  had  prescribed  the  terms 
« which  we  were  to  be  graciously  allowed  to  carry  on  fhat  trade. 
The  eflfect  of  her  regulations  was  to  exclude  our  navigation  altogether, 
laiacomplete  monopoly,  on  the  part  of  the  British  navigation,  was  se- 
coni    We  forbade  it,  unless  our  vessels  should  be  allowed  a  perfect 
ndprodty.     Great  Britain  stood  out  a  long  time,  but  finally  yielded, 
aadoor  navigation  now  fairly  shares  with  hers  in  the  trade.     Have 
Snitkmen  no  other  to  exhibit  than  those  trivial  relaxations  from  the 
prohibitory  policy — which  do  not  amount  to  a  drop  in  the  bucket — 
to  prove  its  abandonment  by  Great  Britain  ?    Let  them  show  us  that 
ho  Uws  are  repealed  which  prohibit  the  introduction  of  our  fiour  and 
pnmnoos  'j  of  French  silks,  laces,  porcelain,  manufactures  of  bronze, 
nirron, woollens ;  and  of  the  manufactures  of  all  other  nations;  and 
titt&  we  ma^  be  ready  to  allow  that  Great  Britain  has  really  abolished 
WproiiiiHtQiy  policy.     We  find  there,  on  the  contrary,  that  system  of 
polfcj  in  fiill  and  rigorous  operation,  and  a  most  curiously  interwo- 
*<eo  system  it  is,  as  she  enforces  it.     She  begins  by  protecting  all 
ptfts  of  her  immense  dominions  against  foreign  nations.     She  then 
ivotects  the  parent  country   against  the  colonies ;  and,  finally,  one 
put  of  the  parent  country  against  another.    The  sagacity  of  Scotch 
industry  has  carried  the  process  of  distillation  to  a  perfection  which 
voold  place  the  art  in  England  on  a  footing  of  disadvantageous  com- 
jKtition,  and  English  distillation  has  been  protected  accordingly, 
fiat  suppose  it  were  even  true  that  Great  Britain  had  abolished  all 
Mtrictions  upon  trade,  and  allowed  the  freest  introduction  of  the  pro- 
Aioe  of  foreign  labor,  would  that  prove  it  unwise  for  us  to  adopt  the 
jvotecting  system  ?    The  object  of  protection  is  the  cstabli8hpie|[»t 
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■ad  perfection  of  the  artf.  In  England  it  has  aocompliahed  Ma  pur- 
pOBCi  fulfilled  its  end.  If  ahe  has  not  carried  every  branch  of  mano- 
fiicture  to  the  same  high  state  of  perfection  that  any  other  nation  haa, 
ahe  has  succeeded  in  so  many,  that  she  may  safely  challenge  the  moat 
onahackled  competition  in  exchanges.  It  is  upon  this  very  ground 
that  many  of  her  writers  recommend  an  abandonment  of  the  prohibi- 
tory system.  It  is  to  give  greater  scope  to  British  industry  and  en* 
terprise.  It  is  upon  the  same  selfish  principle.  The  object  of  the 
moat  perfect  fireedom  of  trade,  ivith  such  a  nation  as  Britain,  and  of 
the  most  rigorous  system  of  prohibition,  with  a  nation  whose  arts  are 
in  their  infancy,  may  both  be  precisely  the  same.  In  both  casea  it  b 
to  give  greater  expansion  to  native  industry.  They  only  differ  in  the 
theatres  of  their  operation.  The  abolition  of  the  restrictive  system 
by  Great  Britain,  if  by  it  she  could  prevail  upon  other  nations  to  imi- 
tate her  example,  would  have  the  efiect  of  extending  the  consump- 
tion of  British  produce  in  other  countries,  where  her  writers  boldly 
aflSrm  it  could  maintain  a  fearless  competition  with  the  produce  of 
native  labor.  The  adoption  of  the  restrictive  system,  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States,  by  excluding  the  produce  of  foreign  labor,  would 
extend  the  consumption  of  American  produce,  unable,  in  the  infimcy 
and  unprotected  state  of  the  arts,  to  sustain  a  competition  with  for- 
eign fabrics.  Let  our  arts  breathe  under  the  shade  of  protection  ;  let 
them  be  perfected,  as  they  are  in  England,  and  we  shall  then  be 
ready,  as  England  now  is  said  to  be,  to  put  aside  protection,  and  to 
enter  upon  the  fireest  exchanges.  To  what  other  cause,  than  to  their 
whole  prohibitory  policy,  can  you  ascribe  British  prosperity  ?  It  will 
not  do  to  assign  it  to  that  of  her  antiquity  ;  for  France  is  no  less  an- 
cient ;  though  much  less  rich  and  powerful,  in  proportion  to  the  pop- 
ulation and  natural  advantages  of  France.  Hallam,  a  sensible  and 
highly  approved  writer  on  the  middle  ages,  assigns  the  revival  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  north  of  Europe  to  the  success  of  the  woollen  manu- 
factories of  Flanders,  and  the  commerce  of  which  their  fabrics  becmme 
the  subject ;  and  the  commencement  of  that  of  England  to  the  estab* 
lishment  of  similar  manufactures  there  under  the  Edwards,  and  to 
the  prohibitions  which  began  about  the  same  time.  As  to  the  poor 
rates,  the  theme  of  so  much  reproach  without  England,  and  of  ao 
much  regret  within  it,  among  her  speculative  writers,  the  system  wat 
a  strong  proof  no  less  of  her  unbounded  wealth  than  of  her  pauperini. 
What  other  nation  can  dispense,  in  the  form  of  regulated  charity,  ths 
anormoos  sum,  I  believe,  of  ten  or  twelve  millions  sterling. 
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Ufr.  BMott  lUSed  it  was  reduced  to  riz ;  to  whieh  Mr.  Clay  npGed,  that  he 
o  doubt  bat  that  the  benign  operation  of  Britirii  jMvtectioa  of  home 
had  greatly  reduced  it  within  the  last  few  yeaia,  by  the  foXL  employment  of 
of  which  herdouriahing  trade  bore  evidence.] 


Tbft  Bomber  of  British  paupers  "was  the  result  of  pressing  the  prin- 
ciple of  population  to  its  utmost  limits,  by  her  protecting  policy,  in 
4lie  oeation  of  wealth,  and  in  placing  the  rest  of  the  world  under 
tribute  to  her  industry.  Doubtless  the  condition  of  England  would 
lie  better,  without  paupers,  if  in  other  respects  it  remained  the  same. 
Xkit  in  her  actual  circumstances,  the  poor  system  has  the  salutary 
of  en  equalizing  corrective  of  the  tendency  to  the  concentration 
,  produced  by  the  genius  of  her  political  institutions  and  by 
prolubitory  system. 


Ball  is  it  true  that  England  is  convinced  of  the  impolicy  of  the 
inhibitory  system,  and  desirous  to  abandon  it  ?  What  proof  have 
to  that  etteci  ?  We  are  asked  to  reject  the  evidence  deducible 
the  settled  and  steady  practice  of  England,  and  to  take  lessons 
5a  a  school  of  philosophical  writers,  whose  visionary  theories  are  no 
"^iihcie  adopted ;  or,  if  adopted,  bring  with  them  inevitable  distress, 
SaDporeriahment,  and  ruin.  Let  us  hear  the  testimony  of  an  illustrious 
i,  entitled  to  the  greatest  attention,  because  he  speaks  after 
fiill  experiment  of  the  unrestrictive  system  made  in  his  own  em- 
I  hope  I  shall  give  no  offence  in  quoting  from  a  publication 
from  *^  the  mint  of  Philadelphia  ;'^  from  a  work  of  Mr.  Carey, 
^laf  whom  I  seize,  with  great  pleasure,  the  occasion  to  say,  that  he 
the  public  gratitude,  for  the  disinterested  diligence  with  which 
has  collected  a  large  mass  of  highly  useful  facts,  and  for  the  clear 
cooYincing  reasoning  with  which  he  generally  illustrates  them. 
emperor  of  Russia,  in  March,  1822,  after  about  two  years  trial  of 
die  free  system,  says,  through  Count  Nesselrode : 

*  To  prodvoe  happy  efTecta  the  prin^inlefl  of  commeTcial  freedom  mnat  be  generally 
adapteii.  7lu  iUUt  lehieh  adepit,  whiltl  cthtn  reject  them,  rnmt  condemn  ith  oum  tw- 
Mif  gmd  vmnmerct  topaf  a  ntinoits  trUnUe  to  thou  qf  other  natioiu," 

"F^om  a  eirenlation  exempt  from  restraint,  and  the  facility  afforded  by  reciprocal 
fiebai^m.  almoat  aU  the  aovemments  at  first  resolved  to  seek  the  meaiis  of  repair- 
aft  the  tm.  which  Knrope  nad  been  doomed  to  snifer ;  but  experience,  and  more  car- 
eiinmimUj  beeenue  they  were  made  from  certain  data,  and  upon  the  rendu  alreadf 
if  the  peace  that  haaJuU  taken  ptaee,  forced  them  mton  to  adhere  to  theprchtbU- 


''Engiand  preeerved  her$.    Anatria  rematnedfaithfvl  toiheruUahehadtaiddxwn^ 
li  ffaorrf  ibcri^  a^Mit  the  rivaUh^qfJmrign  imhtttry,     Framce.wOkikf'^ 
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wmn,  ad&Pted  the  mart  riipnrom  mtawwrn  of^ntravtion.  And  lV«Mte  mNhWc  mm 
tariff  in  October  laM,  tchirh  yrovn  that  rhtjownd  il  impombU  nei  tofiUam  Af  immfk 
qftni  rest  of' £ur(tpe.^^ 

*'  In  proportion  as  thf"  prohibitor>'fly8tem  is  extended  and  rendered  perfect  m  elkr 
countries,  thiit  state  trhirh  purmen  the  rmitrary  fystim,  maker,  from  day  to  day,  t'ffi' 
Jictt  more  ext  entire,  and  more  rotinderable.  *  *  •  ho/en  ticmmd 
eneouragtment  to  the  manufarturet  of  other  rounirie*—andiU  own  mamvfmctmmfmk 
in  the  Uruggle  wliich  they  are,  at  yet,  unable  to  maintain.^* 


"  It  is  with  the  most  lively  feelings  of  regret  we  acknowledge  it  iaow  oinii*- 
per  experience  which  enables  iis  to  truce  this  picture.  Tfie  eviu  whiek  it  dtltStim 
been  realized  in  Ruttia  and  Poland,  tince  the  rondution  (f  the  art  of  At  7-^1$^  Df' 
remher,  1818.    Aoricui.ture  without  a  market,  ixdustrt  wrmoirT  PMOSOlit 

r.AROUISIl    AND    DECLINE.        kSPECIB    IS    EXPORTED,    AND    THE    MOST  SOLID  ijmmtBM 

HOUSES  ARE  sii\KEx.  Thc  public  prosperity  would  soon  feel  the  wound  iafielBiM 
private  I'ortuiies,  if  new  regulations  did  not  promptly  change  the  actoil  ttte  of 
alfuirs.'* 

*'  Events  hare  proved  that  our  aoriculture  and  our  commbbcx,  M  wl  il  f 
AsrvFACTURiNo  ixDUATRv,  are  Hot  only  jKiraiyzed,  but  brought  to  tbb  ■ocv 


MAsru 

R'JIN." 


The  example  of  Spain  has  been  properly  referred  to,  as  aifiiREiyi 
striking  proof  of  the  calamities  which  attend  a  state  that  alwiite 
the  care  of  its  own  internal  industry.     Her  prosperity  was  greitt^ 
when  the  arts,  brought  there  by  the  Moors,  flourished  most  id  flnt 
kingdom.     Then  she  received  from  England  her  wool,  and  Rtone' 
it  in  the  manufactured  state ;  and  then  England  was  least  proipa^ 
ous.    The  two  nations  have  reversed  conditions.    Spain,  after  w 
discovery  of  America,  yielding  to  an  inordinate  passion  for  the  goMrf 
the  Indies,  sought  in  their  mines  that  wealth  which  might  have  btti 
better  created  at  home.   Can  the  remarkable  difference  m  the  state rf 
the  prosperity  of  the  two  countries  be  otherwise  explained,  thtt  fcj 
the  opposite  systems  which  they  pursued  ?    England,  by  a  lednk* 
attention  to  her  home  industry,  supplied  the  means  of  an  advtotip' 
ous  commerce  with  her  colonies.     Spain,  by  an  utter  neglect  tt  Ifi 
domestic  resources,  confided  altogether  in  those  which  she  dented   :, 
from  her  colonies,  and  presents  an  instance  of  the  greatest  adTenity- 
Her  colonies  were  infinitely  more  valuable  than  those  ofEnf^Hlli 
and,  if  she  had  adopted  a  similar  policy,  is  it  unreasonable  to  luppoi^ 
that,  in  wealth  and  power,  she  would  have  surpassed  that  of  Eff 
land  ?     I  think  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Virginia  does  graft  hr 
justice  to  the  Catholic  religion,  in  specifying  that  as  one  of  the  )taiSaa$ 
causes  of  the  decline  of  Spain.    It  is  a  religion  entitled  to  greet  vr* 
spect ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  its  character  incompatible  wilk  di^ 
highest  degree  of  national  prosperity.     Is  not  France,  the  mqstpiDl'' 
ished,  in  many  other  respects  the  most  distinguished  state  of  chriateii' 
domi  cathcdic  ?  'Is  not  Flanders,  the  most  populous  part  of  Enropei 
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ilip  CbtkoKe  ?  An  tbe  Catholic  parts  of  Switzeriand  and  of  G«naMiy 
[oua  than  Umm  which  are  Protestant  ? 


10.  The  next  objection  of  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Virgintai 
1  skall  briefly  notice,  is,  that  the  manufiscturing  system  is  ad- 
to  Iha  genius  of  our  goyemment,  in  its  tendency  to  the  accomu- 
of  Isige  capitals  in  a  few  hands ;  in  the  corruption  of  the  pub- 
lio  iMMwhi  which  is  alleged  to  be  incident  to  it ;  and  in  the  conse- 
imgjBi  to  the  public  liberty.     The  first  psrt  of  the  objection 
mpglj  to  every  lucratiTC  business,  to  commerce,  to  planting, 
lo  th»  teamed  professions.     Would  the  gentleman  introduce  the 
of  L^curgus  ?    If  his  principle  be  correct,  it  should  be  ex* 
to  any  and  every  vocation  which  had  a  similar  tendency. 
BBOtnoos  fortunes  in  our  country — the  nabobs  of  the  land — have 
diie^  made  by  the  profitable  pursuit  of  that  foreign  commerce 
pioi»tious  times,  which  the  honorable  gentleman  would  so 
cherish.    Immense  estates  have  also  been  made  in  the 
The  dependants  are,  perhaps,  not  more  numerous  upon  that 
whidi  is  accumulated  in  manufiu^ures,  than  they  are  upon 
vhidi  ifl  acquired  by  commerce  and  by  agriculture.    We  may 
eonfide  in  the  laws  of  distributions,  and  in  the  absence  of  the 
af  primogeniture,  for  the  dissipation,  perhaps  too  rapid,  of  large 
What  has  become  of  those  which  were  held  two  or  three 
back  in  Virginia  ?    Many  of  the  descendants  of  the  an- 
,  BS  it  was  caUed,  of  that  State,  are  now  in  the  most 
The  best  security  against  the  demoralization  of 
mqgAttjf  is  die  constant  and  profitable  employment  of  its  members, 
danger  to  public  liberty  is  firom  idleness  and  vice.     If 
farm  cities,  so  does  commerce.     And  the  disorders  and 
which  proceed  firom  the  contagion  of  the  passions,  are  as 
in  one  description  of  those  communities  as  in  the  oth». 
1     Ihan  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  yeomanry  of  a  country  is  the  safest 
ii|Miluiji  of  public  liberty.     In  all  time  to  come,  and  under  any 
lakahte  direction  of  the  labor  of  our  population,  the  agricultural 
must  be  much  the  most  numerous  and  powerful,  and  will  ever 
as  it  ought  to  retain,  a  preponderating  influence  in  our  coun* 
ds.    The  extent  and  the  fertility  of  our  lands  constitute  an  adequate 
Wority  against  an  excess  in  manufactures,  and  also  against  oppres* 
■oo,  on  the  part  of  capitalists,  towards  the  laboring  portions  of  thr 
SBBununity. 
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11.  The  last  objection,  with  a  notice  of  which  I  shall  troaUe  tlie 
committee,  is,  that  the  constitution  does  not  authorize  the  pan^Q  cC' 
the  bill.  The  gentleman  from  Virginia  does  not  assert,  indeed,  thai 
it  is  inconsistent  with  the  express  provisions  of  that  instrument,  bat 
he  thinks  it  incompatible  with  the  spirit  of  the  constitution.  If  we 
attempt  to  provide  for  the  internal  improvement  of  the  countiy,  Aa 
constitution,  according  to  some  gentlemen,  stands  in  our  way.  If  wa 
attempt  to  protect  American  industry  against  foreign  policy  and  tha 
rivalry  of  foreign  industry,  the  constitution  presents  an  insaperafala 
obstacle.  This  constitution  must  be  a  most  singular  instrument !  R 
seems  to  be  made  for  any  other  people  than  our  own.  Its  actkn  m- 
altogether  foreign.  Congress  has  power  to  lay  duties  and  impoata, 
under  no  other  limitation  whatever  than  that  of  their  being  unifim . 
throughout  the  United  States.  But  they  can  only  be  impoaed,  ao- 
cording  to  the  honorable  gentleman,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  revenne- 
This  is  a  restriction  which  we  do  not  find  in  the  constitutioB.  N» 
doubt  revenue  was  a  principal  object  with  the  framers  of  the  comli 
tution  in  investing  Congress  with  the  power.  But,  in  executing  it, 
may  not  the  duties  and  imposts  be  so  laid  as  to  secure  domestic  intei^ 
ests  ?    Or  is  Congress  denied  all  discretion  as  to  the  amount  or  tt» 

distribution  of  the  duties  and  imposts  ? 

« 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  has,  however,  entirely  mistakpn  H» 
clause  of  the  constitution  on  which  we  rely.  It  is  that  whkdi  giTea 
to  Congress  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nationa. 
The  grant  is  plenary,  without  any  limitation  whatever,  and  inrfadra 
the  whole  power  of  regulation,  of  which  the  subject  to  be  tegulatedfe 
susceptible.  It  is  as  flill  and  complete  a  grant  of  the  power,  as  ihtt 
is  to  declare  war.  What  is  a  regulation  of  conunerce  ?  It  implies  tfae- 
admission  or  exclusion  of  the  objects  of  it,  and  the  terms.  Under 
this  power  some  articles,  by  the  existing  laws,  are  admitted  frady ; 
others  are  subjected  to  duties  so  high  as  to  amount  to  their  prahifai- 
tion,  and  various  rates  of  duties  are  applied  to  others.  Under  tUs' 
power,  laws  of  total  non-intercourse  with  some  nations,  embaigofli 
producing  an  entire  cessation  of  commerce  with  all  foreign  coantriaa, 
have  been,  from  time  to  time,  passed.  These  laws,  I  have  do  dookly 
met  with  the  entire  approbation  of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Ilfr.  Bubour  nid  that  he  wts  not  in  Congrefli.1 
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Wberam  the  genUeman  was,  whether  on  his  fimn  or  in  the  por- 
of  that  profiession  of  which  he  is  an  ornament,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  he  gave  his  aealous  support  to  the  laws  referred  to. 

The  principle  of  the  system  under  consideration  has  the  sanction 
of  aonie  of  the  best  and  wisest  men,  in  all  ages,  in  foreign  countries 
as  well  as  ia  our  own — of  the  Edwards,  of  Heniy  the  Great,  of  Eli- 
sabeth, of  the  Colberts,  abroad ;  of  our  Franklin,  Jefferson,  Madison, 
Hamiltiwij  at  home.    But  it  comes  recommended  to  us  by  a  higher 
SBtfaority  than  any  of  these,  iUustrious  as  they  unquestionably  are — 
hjf  the  master  spirit  of  the  age — that  extraordinary  man,  who  has 
ttrawn  the  Alexanders  and  the  Ccesars  infinitely  farther  behind  him 
An  they  stood  in  advance  of  the  most  eminent  of  their  predecessors, 
--diat  singular  man,  who,  whether  he  was  seated  on  his  imperial 
Anne,  deciding  the  fiite  of  nations,  and  allotting  kingdoms  to  tho 
of  his  £unily,  with  the  same  composure,  if  not  with  the 
,  as  that  with  which  a  Virginia  father  divides  his  plan- 
Istion  among  his  children,  or  on  the  miserable  rock  of  St.  Helena,  to 
vhieh  he  was  condemned  by  the  cruelty  and  the  injustice  of  his  un- 
worthy victors,  IB  equally  an  object  of  the  most  intense  admiration. 
fl«  spears  to  have  comprehended,  with  the  rapidity  of  intuition,  the 
interests  of  a  state,  and  to  have  been  able,  by  the  turn  of  a  single 
no.  to  develop  the  secret  springs  of  the  policy  of  cabinets, 
e  find  tfist  Las  Cases  reports  him  to  have  said : 

^^^^*  He  offfumtA  the  principles  of  economists,  which  he  said  were  correct  in  theory, 
^fcq^lfa  eiiuneow  in  th«^ir  application.  The  political  constitution  of  different  state*, 
^^^Winaed  he,  rnvt  render  these  princifiles  defective  :  local  circumstances  continually 
^%ll  for  denatiflos  from  their  uniformity.  Dutiffs,  he  said,  which  were  so  severely 
^Hidemiied  by  political  economists,  should  not,  it  is  true,  be  an  object  to  the  treaso- 
^. :  Cbfy  ihoski  be  the  guarantee  and  protection  of  a  nation,  and  should  correspond 
^Im  the  nature  and  the  objects  of  its  trade.  Holland,  which  is  destitute  of  produc- 
Wm»  and  manufactures,  and  which  was  a  trade  only  of  transit  and  commission, 
^ftlorid  be  fffie  of  all  fetters  and  barriers.    France,  on  the  contrary,  whidi  is  rich  in 

),  should  incessantly  guard  against  the 


V  *Mt  of  production  and  manufactures,  should  mcessantly  guard  against  the  mi> 
NitaiioBi  of  a  rival,  who  might  still  continue  superior  to  her,  and  also  against  the 
^f^Uujt  egotism,  and  indifference  of  mere  brokers. 

.  *  I  here  not  fallen  into  the  error  of  modem  syBtematizeTB,**  said  the  emperor,  '*  who 
iavne  that  all  the  wisdom  of  nations  is  centred  in  themselves.  Experience  is  the 
ttM  wisdom  of  nations.  And  what  does  all  the  reasoning  of  economists  ajiiount  to  1 
Tkf  iBeesMntly  extol  the  prosperity  of  England,  and  hold  her  up  as  our  model ;  but 
ifcuiom  huuiir  system  is  more  burdensome  and  arbitrary  in  England  than  in  any 
tkr  conntry.  They  also  condemn  prohibitions ;  yet  it  was  England  set  the  exam- 
|k  of  prohibitions  ;  and  they  are  in  fact  necessary  with  regard  to  certain  objects. 
Mies  cannot  adequately  supply  the  place  of  prohibitions ;  there  will  always  be 
ftod  means  to  defeat  the  object  of  the  legislator.  In  France  we  are  still  very  &i 
^od  on  these  delicate  points,  which  arc  still  unperceived  or  ill  understood  by  the 
■•B  of  society.  Yet  what  advancemont  have  we  not  made — what  correctness  of 
ifcis  haft  been  introduced  by  my  gndual  clMwflcmtion  of  agriealtare,  indostry,  aad 
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tnda ;  objects  so  diitiiict  in  themselves,  and  which  present  so  gresi  sad  po«tnie  a 

f  raduatiou ! 

^  let.  Agriculture  ;  the  soul,  the  flnt  basis  of  the  empire. 

**  2d.  Jnduttry;  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  population. 

*'3d.  Foreign  Trade;  the  superabundance,  the  proper  api^cation  of  the  soiphis 
agriculture  and  industry. 

"  Agriculture  was  continnany  improving  durins  the  whole  couxse  of  the  revolii- 
tion.  Foreigners  thought  ii  ruin'>d  in  France.  In  1814,  however,  tlie  Eng^isli  were 
compelled  to  adiiiii  that  we  hud  little  or  nothing  to  learn  from  them. 

"  Industry  or  manufactures,  and  internal  trade,  made  immense  progress  during  tUf 
n^ign.  The  a[>plication  of  chemiRtry  to  the  manufactures  caused  them  to  advaaoe 
witn  giant  stridea.  I  gave  an  impulse,  the  t^il'ects  of  which  extended  throughout 
Kurope. 

*  Foreign  trade,  which,  in  its  mnilts,  is  infinitely  inferior  to  agriculture,  was  ar 
object  of  subordinate  importance  in  my  mind.  Forei^  trade  is  made  for  agriculture 
and  home  industry,  and  not  tho  two  latter  for  the  lormer.  Hie  interests  of  these 
three  fundamental  cabw  are  diveT?ang  and  freauently  conilicting.  I  always  promo- 
ted them  in  their  natural  jmidution,  but  I  eoulJ  not  and  ought  not  to  have  ranked 
them  all  on  an  equality.  Time  will  unfold  what  I  have  done  ;  the  national  resources 
which  I  created,  and  the  emancipation  from  the  Kn^lieh  which  I  brought  about. 
We  have  now  the  secret  of  the  commerciul  treaty  of  1783.  France  still  exdaims 
a^inst  its  author ;  but  the  English  demanded  it  on  pain  of  resuming  the  war.  They 
wished  to  do  the  same  after  the  treaty  of  Amicni» ;  but  1  was  then  all-powerful ;  I 
was  a  hundred  cubits  high.  I  replied,  that  if  they  were  in  possession  of  the  heigbli 
of  Montmartrc  I  would  still  refuse  to  sign  the  treaty.  These  words  were  echoed 
through  Europe. 

*'  The  Endifth  will  now  impose  some  such  treaty  on  France,  at  least,  if  popular 
clamor  and  the  opposition  of  the  mass  of  the  nation  do  not  force  them  to  draw  back. 
This  thraldom  would  be  on  additional  (li:<grace  in  the  ryes  of  that  nation,  which  is 
now  beginning  to  acquire  a  just  perception  of  her  own  interests. 

**  When  I  came  to  the  head  of  the  government,  the  American  ships,  which  were 
p\!rmittcd  to  enter  our  ports  on  the  flcort<!  of  their  neutrality,  brought  us  raw  material, 
and  had  the  impudence  to  sail  from  Fnmce  without  freight,  fortnepunKMe  of  takiug 
in  cargoes  of  Englit<h  goods  in  London.  They  moreover  had  the  insolelfte  to  make 
their  payments,  when  they  had  anv  to  make,  by  giving  bills  on  persons  in  London. 
Hence  the  vast  prolits  reaped  by  the  I'^igli^h  manufacturers  and  orokers,  entirely  to 
our  prejudice.  I  made  a  law  that  no  Aiiiericaii  !>h<)uld  import  goods  to  any  amount 
without  immediately  exiH)rting  their  exact  e(]uival<?nt.  A  loud  outcry  was  laissd 
aaainst  this :  it  was  said  that  1  had  ruined  tnuie.  hut  what  was  the  conaeauenee  1 
Notwithstanding  the  closing  of  my  ports,  and  in  spite  of  the  English,  who  nued  the 
seas,  the  Americans  returned  and  submitted  to  my  regulations.  Wnat  alight  I  not 
have  done  under  more  favorable  circumstance^}  *! 

"  Thus  I  naturalised  in  France  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  which  includes, 

**  1st.  Spun  Cotton.— "Wc  did  not  previously  spin  it  ourselves;  the  Engtiah  supplied 
us  with  it  as  a  sort  of  favor. 

**  2d.  The  Web.-^We  did  not  yet  make  it ;  it  came  to  us  from  abroad. 

"  8d.  The  PnnttnF.— This  was  the  only  part  of  the  manufacture  that  we  perfoim- 
ed  ouraelvcs.  I  wiwed  to  naturalize  the  two  first  branches  :  and  I  proposed  to  the 
council  of  state  that  their  importation  should  be  prohibited.  This  excited  great 
alarm. ,  I  sent  for  Oberkamp,  and  I  conversed  with  him  for  a  long  time.  I  learned 
from  him  that  this  prohibition  would  doubtless  produce  a  shock,  but  that,  af^^nr  a  yeur 
or  two  of  perseverance,  it  would  prove  a  triumph,  whence  we  should  denve  ianneoK 
advantjBiges.  Then  I  issued  my  decree  in  spite  of  all :  this  was  a  true  piece  of  stuMh 
manship. 

"  I  at  first  confined  mjrself  merely  to  prohibiting.the  web ;  then  I  extended  the  pv^ 
hibition  to  ^>un  cotton ;  and  we  now  pcMsess,  within  ourselves,  the  three  branches  of 
the  cotton  manufacture,  to  the  great  benefit  of  our  population,  and  the  injury  and  r# 
^t  of  the  English,  which  nrovet  that,  in  civil  government  as  well  as  in  war,  * 
stun  of  efaaracter  is  often  indispsnsable  to  success.*' 


iVfll  fMAle  the  committee  with  onlj  one  other  qoototbtt,  wUeh 
I  iAan  BMhe  firom  Lowe;  and  from  hearing  which,  the  oommitlee 
mbil  dim  with  me  in  Ae  mortification  which  I  felt  on  perusing  it 
That  anllioriays : 

*f  &  ii  MW  above  fortsr  yean  snoe  the  United  States  of  America  were  deflnitiyely 
■epantad  from  aa,  and  nnce  their  Btnation  has  afforded  a  proof  that  the  benefit  fit 
■■sawrili  iaHf c  ii  uisw  may  be  retained,  in  aUita  extent,  without  the  care  of  govai»- 
iagpOr  the  evense  of  defending,  these  once  regretted  proTinces." 

b  thna  not  too  much  traUi  in  thia  obaeryation  ?  By  adhering  i» 
Ao  foreign  policy,  which  I  have  been  dncuasing,  do  we  not  remaaa 
—enfiaHy  British,  in  ereiy  thing  but  the  form  of  our  gOYemment? 
-Ana  not  our  interests,  oar  indostry,  our  commerce,  so  modiiSed  as  ta 
Britirii  pride,  and  to  increase  British  power  ? 


Mr.  ClMinnan,  our  confederacy  comprehends  within  its  vast  linuls 

diversity  of  interests :  agricultural,  planting,  fiurming,  commer-' 

navigating,  fishing,  manu&cturing.     No  one  of  these  interests  is 

tk  the  same  degree,  and  cherished  with  the  same  solidtude,  throuf^ 

-entail  parts  of  the  Union.    Some  of  them  are  peculiar  to  particnisr 

of  our  common  country.    But  all  these  great  interests  am 

to  the  protection  of  one  government — ^to  the  ftte  of  one  shipi 

a  moat  gallant  ship  it  is,  with  a  noble  crew.    If  we  prosper,  aid 

I  happy,  protection  must  be  extended  to  all ;  it  is  due  to  all.     It  is 

great  principle  on  which  obedience  is  demanded  from  all.     If  our 

itial  interests  cannot  find  protection  fixxn  our  own  government 

•gtinst  the  policy  of  foreign  powers,  where  are  they  to  get  it  ?    We  did 

not  unite  fer  sacrifice,  but  fi>r  preservation.    The  inquiry  should  be,  id 

nArenoe  to  the  great  interests  of  every  section  of  the  Union,  (I  speak 

sM  of  minute  subdivisions,)  what  would  be  done  for  those  interests  if 

that  section  stood  alone  and  separatedfrom  the  residue  of  the  republic? 

If  die  promotion  of  those  interests  would  not  injuriously  aflbct  any  oth* 

«r  section,  then  every  thing  should  be  done  for  them,  which  would  faa 

4tmt  if  it  formed  a  distinct  government.    If  they  come  into  absolnta 

^dision  with  the  interests  of  another  section,  a  reconciliation,  if  poa^ 

aMa,  ahould  be  attempted,  by  mutual  concession,  so  as  to  avoid  a 

^fatifioe  of  the  prosperity  of  either  to  that  of  the  other«    In  such  a 

cise,  aD  should  not  be  done  for  one  which  would  be  done,  if  it  wera 

Mfsated  and  independent, — but  aomething;  and  in  devising  tha 

nieMure,  the  good  of  each  part  and  of  the  whole  should  be  carefufi^ 

cMolted.    This  is  the  only  mode  by  which  we  can  preserve^  in  Mtt 
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rignj  the  hannony  of  the  whole  Union.    The  South  entertaim  one 

m 

opinion,  and  imagines  that  a  modification  of  the  existing  policy  of  the 
country,  for  the  protection  of  American  industry,  involves  the  ruin  of 
the  South.  The  North,  the  East,  the  West,  hold  the  opposite  opin- 
ion, and  feel  and  contemplate,  in  a  longer  adherence  to  the  foreign 
policy,  as  it  now  exists,  their  utter  destruction.  Is  it  true  that  the 
interests  of  these  great  sections  of  our  country  are  irreconcilable  with 
each  other  ?  Are  a\  c  reduced  to  the  sad  and  afflicting  dilemma  of 
determining  which  shall  fiill  a  victim  to  the  prosperity  of  the  other  ? 
Hiq[>pily,  I  think,  there  is  no  such  distressing  alternative.  If  the 
North,  the  West,  and  the  East  formed  an  independent  state,  unasao- 
ciated  with  the  South,  can  there  be  a  doubt  that  the  restrictive  sys- 
tem would  be  carried  to  the  point  of  prohibition  of  every  foreign  fab* 
ric  of  which  they  produce  the  raw  material,  and  which  they  could 
manufacture  ?  Such  would  be  their  policy,  if  they  stood  alone ;  but 
they  are  fortunately  connected  with  the  South,  which  believes  its  in- 
'  terests  to  require  a  free  admission  of  foreign  manuflBLctures.  Here 
then  is  a  case  for  mutual  concession,  for  fair  compromise.  The  bill 
wider  consideration  presents  this  compromise.  It  is  a  medium  be- 
tween the  absolute  exclusion  and  the  unrestricted  admission  of  the 
produce  of  foreign  industry.  It  sacrifices  the  interest  of  neither  sec- 
tion to  that  of  the  other ;  neither,  it  is  true,  gets  all  that  it  wants,  nor 
is  subject  to  all  that  it  fears.  But  it  has  been  said  that  the  S6uth  ob- 
tains nothing  in  this  compromise.  Does  it  lose  any  thing  ?  is  the  first 
question.  I  have  endeavored  to  prove  that  it  does  not,  by  showing 
Uuft  a  mere  transfer  is  efiected  in  the  source  of  the  supply  of  Its  con- 
sumption from  Europe  to  America ;  and  that  the  loss,  whatever  it 
may  be,  of  the  sale  of  its  great  staple  in  Europe,  is  compensated  by 
the  new  market  created  in  America.  But  does  the  South  really  gaij| 
nothing  in  this  compromise  ?  The  consumption  of  the  other  sectionsi 
though  somewhat  restricted,  is  still  left  open  by  this  bill  to  foreign 
fabrics  purchased  by  southern  staples.  So  &r  its  operation  is  bene- 
ficial to  the  South,  and  prejudicial  to  the  industry  of  other  section*— 
and  that  is  the  point  of  mutual  concession.  The  South  will  also  gain 
bgr  the  extended  consumption  of  its  great  staple,  produced  by  an  in- 
creased capacity  to  consume  it  in  consequence  of  the  establishment  of 
the  home  market.  But  the  South  cannot  exert  its  industry  and  en- 
toprise  in  the  business  of  manufiu^tures !  Why  not  ?  The  difBcoI- 
ties,  if  not  exaggerated,  are  artificial,  and  may,  therefore,  be  anr- 
aoonted.    Bat  can  the  other  sections  embark  in  the  planting  occafA- 
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of  the  Sooth  ?    The  obstractions  which  forbid  them  are  nutml, 
cfBAted  bj  the  immutable  Uwa  of  God,  aad,  therefore,  unconquerable. 

Other  animating  considerations  inrite  us  to  adopt  the  policy  of  tUa 
ajiiem.  Its  importance,  in  connexion  with  the  general  defence  ta 
time  of  war,  cannot  &il  to  be  duly  estimated.  Need  I  recall  to  our 
painful  recollection  the  8u£ferings,  for  the  want  of  an  adequate  supply 
of  absolute  necessaries,  to  which  the  defenders  of  their  countryls 
r%hts  and  our  entire  population  were  subjested  during  the  late  war  ? 
Or  to  remind  the  committee  of  the  great  advantage  of  a  steady  ao4 
unfiuling  source  of  supply,  unaffected  alike  in  war  and  in  peace  ?  Its 
importance,  in  reference  to  the  stability  of  the  Union,  that  para*' 
aoQat  and  greatest  of  all  our  interests,  cannot  fail  warmly  to  recom* 
it,  or  at  least  to  conciliate  the  forbearance  of  every  patriot  Ixk 
Now  our  people  present  the  spectacle  of  a  vast  assemblage  of 
jealous  rivals,  all  eagerly  rushing  to  the  seaboard,  jostling  each  oUier 
ia  their  way,  to  huny  off  to  glutted  foreign  markets  the  perishaMe 
pMdnce  of  their  labor.  The  tendency  of  that  poHcy,  in  conformity 
to  which  this  bill  is  prepared,  is  to  transform  these  competitors  inta 
firieads  and  mutual  customers  ;  and,  by  the  reciprocal  exchanges  of 
their  respective  productions,  to  place  the  confederacy  upon  the  moat 
solid  foundations,  the  basis  of  common  interest.  And  is  not  govem- 
ment  called  upon,  by  every  stimulating  motive,  to  adapt  its  policy  to^ 
the  actual  condition  and  extended  growth  of  our  great  republic  ?  At 
the  c<munencement  of  our  constitution,  almost  the  whole  population 
of  the  United  States  was  confined  between  the  Alleghany  mountaina 
and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Since  that  epoch,  the  western  part  of  New 
Yoik|  of  Pennsylvania,  of  Virginia,  all  the  Western  States  and  Ter- 
ritories, have  been  principally  peopled.  Prior  to  that  period,  wa 
had  scarcely  an  interior.  An  interior  lias  sprung  up,  as  it  were  bgr 
enchantment,  and  along  with  it  new  interests  and  new  relations,  re-> 
quiring  the  parental  protection  of  government.  Our  pohcy  should  be 
modified  accordingly,  sq  as  to  comprehend  all,  and  sacrifice  none. 
And  are  we  not  encouraged  by  the  success  of  past  experience,  in 
respect  to  the  only  article  which  has  been  adequately  protected  ?  Al- 
ready have  the  predictions  of  the  friends  of  the  American  system,  in 
even  a  shorter  time  than  their  most  sanguine  hopes  could  have  anti- 
eipaled,  been  completely  realized  in  regard  to  that  article ;  and  con* 
muof^ou  is  now  better  and  che^>er  supplied  with  coarse  cottons,  thai» 
it  vaa  under  the  prevalence  of  the  forngnsyatem.  -^ 
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Eren  if  the  benefits  of  the  policy  were  limited  to  certain 
of  our  country,  would  it  not  be  satisfiu^tory  to  behold  American  ii 
try,  wherever  situated,  active,  animated,  and  thrifty,  rather  than 
persevere  hi  a  course  which  renders  us  subservient  to  foreign  iiidi»> 
tiy  %  But  these  benefits  are  two-fold,  direct  and  colkieial,  and,  » 
the  one  shape  or  the  other,  they  will  diffuse  themselves  throughoat 
the  Union.  All  parts  of  the  Union  will  participate,  more  or  leas,  m 
both.  As  to  the  direct  benefit,  it  is  probable  that  the  North  and  the 
East  will  enjoy  the  largest  share.  But  the  West  and  the  South  will 
also  participate  in  them.  Philadelphia,  Baltimrae,  and  Richmoiid| 
will  divide  with  the  northern  capitals  the  business  of 
Uuring.  The  latter  city  unites  more  advantages  for  its 
prosecution  than  any  other  place  I  know  ;  Zanesville,  in  Ohio,  ooiy 
excepted.  And  where  the  direct  benefit  does  not  accrue,  that  wilt 
be  enjoyed  of  supplying  the  raw  material  and  provisions  for  the 
sumption  of  artisans.  Is  it  not  most  desirable  to  put  at  rest  and 
vent  the  annual  recurrence  of  this  unpleasant  subject,  so  well  fitted 
by  the  various  interests  to  which  it  appeals,  to  excite  irritatxm  aai 
to  produce  discontent  ?  Can  that  be  effected  by  its  rejecUoo  ? 
hold  the  mass  of  petitions  which  lie  on  our  table,  earnestly  and 
iously  entreating  the  protecting  interposition  of  Congress  against  the 
ruinous  policy  which  we  are  pursuing.  Will  these  petitionersi  cofB* 
prehending  all  orders  of  society,  entire  States  and  communitiea,  public 
companies  and  private  individuals,  spontaneously  assembling,  oeaae  in 
their  humble  prayers  by  your  lending  a  deaf  ear  ?  Can  yoa  expeet 
that  these  petitioners,  and  others,  in  countless  numbers,  that  will,  if 
you  delay  the  passage  of  this  bill,  supplicate  your  mercy,  should  eon- 
template  their  substance  gradually  withdrawn  to  foreign  countriet, 
their  ruin  slow,  but  certain  and  as  inevitable  as  death  itself,  withonl 
one  expiring  effort?  You  think  the  measure  injurious  to  yon;  we 
believe  our  preservation  depends  upon  its  adoption.  Our  convictioM| 
mutually  honest,  are  equally  strong.  What  is  to  be  done  ?  I  invoke 
that  saving  spirit  of  mutual  concession  under  which  our  blessed  con* 
stitution  was  formed,  and  under  which  alone  it  can  be  happily  admiiH 
istered.  I  appeal  to  the  South — ^to  the  high-minded,  generous,  aai 
patriotic  South — ^with  which  I  have  so  often  co-operated,  in  attempt 
ing  to  sustain  the  honor  and  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  our  country. 
Should  it  not  oflfer,  upon  the  altar  of  the  public  good,  some  sacrifiea 
of  its  peculiar  opinions  ?  Of  what  does  it  complain  ?  A  poanbla 
tenporary  enhaDcement  in  the  objects  of  its  consumption.    Of  utat 
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do  we  complain  ?    A  total  incapacity,  prodoced  by  the  foreign  policy, 

to  puiohaae,  at  any  price,  necessary  foreign  objects  of  consumption. 

In  such  an  alternative,  inconvenient  only  to  it,  minous  to  us,  can  we 

expect  too  much  from  southern  magnanimity  ?    The  just  and  confi- 

deal  expectation  of  the  passage  of  this  bill  has  flooded  the  country  ^ 

with  lecent  importations  of  foreign  fabrics.    If  it  should  not  pass, 

tliej  will  complete  the  work  of  destruction  of  our  domestic  industry. 

If  it  afaoold  pass,  they  will  prevent  any  considerable  rise  in  the  price 

ef  fareign  commodities,  until  our  own  industry  shall  be  able  to  supj^ 

competent  substitutes. 

To  the  friends  of  the  tariff,  I  would  also  anxiously  appeal.     Every 
arrangement  of  its  provisions  does  not  suit  each  of  you  ;  you  desire 
further  alterations;  you  would  make  it  perfect.     You  want 
rhat  you  will  never  get.     Nothing  human  is  perfect.     And  I  have 
in,  with  great  surprise,  a  piece  signed  by  a  member  of  Congress, 
'published  in  the  National  Intelligencer,  stating  that  this  bill  must  be 
I,  and  a  judicious  tariff  brought  in  as  its  substitute.     A  jtuH^ 
tariff!     No  member  of  Congress  could  have  signed  that  piece ; 
r,  if  he  did,  the  public  ought  not  to  be  deceived.     If  this  bill  do 
pass,  unquestionably  no  other  can  pass  at  this  session,  or  proba- 
^fcly  during  this  Congress.     And  who  will  go  home  and  say  that  he 
^rejected  all  the  benefits  of  this  bill,  because  molasses  has  been  sub- 
jected to  the  enormous  additional  duty  of  five  cents  per  gallon  ?     I 
call,  th^efore,  upon  the  friends  of  the  American  policy,  to  yield 
somewhat  of  their  own  peculiar  wishes,  and  not  to  reject  the  practi- 
cable in  the  idle  pursuit  after  the  unattainable.     I/Ct  us  imitate  the 
iOostrious  example  of  the  framcrs  of  the  constitution,  and,  always 
remembering  that  whatever  springs  from  man  partakes  of  his  imper- 
fections, depend  upon  experience  to  suggest,  in  future,  the  necessary 
•mendments. 

We  have  had  great  difBculties  to  encounter. — 1.  The  splendid  tal- 
ents which  are  arrayed  in  this  House  against  us.     2.  We  are  opposed 
by  the  rich  and  powerful  in  the  land.     3.  The  executive  govern- 
ment, if  any,  affords  us  but  a  cold  and  equivocal  support.     4.  The 
importing  and  navigating  interest,  I  verily  believe  from  misconcep- 
tion, are  adverse  to  us.     5.  The  British  foctors  and  the  British  influ- 
ence are  inimical  to  our  success.     6.  Long  established  habits  and 
prejadices  oppose  us.     7.  The  reviewers  and  literary  speculators, 
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foreign  and  domestic.     And,  lastly,  the  leading  preasea  of  the 

try,  including  the  influence  of  that  which  is  estahlished  in  this  cilj, 

«nd  sustained  by  the  public  purse. 

From  some  of  these,  or  other  causes,  the  bill  may  be  postponedi 
thwarted,  defeated.  But  the  cause  is  the  cause  of  the  country,  and 
it  must  and  will  prevail.  It  is  founded  in  the  interests  and  afiectioas 
of  the  people.  It  is  as  native  as  the  granite  deeply  imbosomed  in  ov 
mountains.  And,  in  conclusion,  I  would  pray  God,  in  His  infinile 
mercy,  to  avert  from  our  country  the  evils  which  are  impending  over 
it,  and,  by  enlightening  our  councils,  to  conduct  us  into  that  path 
which  leads  to  riches,  to  greatness,  to  glory. 


ON  AFRICAN  COLONIZATION. 


br  TO  Raul  op  tbb  House  op  RcPBBsxiiTATiTKt,  Jan.  dO,  1897. 


BEFORE  THE  AMERICAN  COLONIZATION  SOCIETY. 


I  CAiTNOT  withhold  the  expression  of  my  congratulations  to  the 
^  on  account  of  the  very  valuable  acquisition  which  we  ha?e 
^'••amed  in  the  eloquent  gentleman  fh>m  Boston,  (Mr.  Knapp,)  who 
jost  favored  us  with  an  address.  He  has  told  us  of  his  original 
ions,  unfavorable  to  the  object  of  the  society,  and  of  his  sub- 
^^^lent  conversion.  If  the  same  industry,  investigation  and  unbiased 
l^l4gment,  which  he  and  another  gentleman,  (Mr.  Powell,)  who 
^"^owed  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  society,  a  similar  change  wrought 
^^  Ins  mind,  were  carried,  by  the  public  at  large,  into  the  considerar 
^ob  of  the  plan  of  the  society,  the  conviction  of  its  utility  would  be 

1  have  risen  to  submit  a  resolution,  in  behalf  of  which  I  would  hfh 

^petk  the  fiivor  of  the  society.    But  before  I  oflfer  any  observations 

^  its  support,  I  must  say  that,  whatever  part  I  shall  take  in  the 

(looeedings  of  this  society,  whatever  opinions  or  sentiments  I  may 

fitter,  they  are  exclusively  my  own.     Whether  they  are  worth 

Anything  or  not,  no  one  but  myself  is  at  all  responsible  for  them.    I 

4itTe  consulted  with  no  person  out  of  this  society  ;  and  I  have  espe-' 

^Uly  abstained  from  all  communication  or  consultation  with  any  one 

'^  whom  I  stand  in  any  official  relation.     My  judgment  on  the  object 

^^thia  society  has  been  long  since  deliberately  formed.    The  concla-' 

^^  to  which,  after  much  and  asxioos  consideration,  my  mind  has 
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been  brought,  have  been  neither  produced  nor  refuted  by  the  official 
station,  the  duties  of  which  have  been  confided  to  me. 

From  the  origin  of  this  society,  every  member  of  it  has,  I  belieye, 
looked  forward  to  the  arrival  of  a  period,  when  it  would  be  necessary 
to  invoke  the  public  aid  in  the  execution  of  the  great  scheme  which 
it  was  instituted  to  promote.  Ck)nsidering  itself  as  the  mere  pioneer 
in  the  cause  which  it  had  undertaken,  it  was  well  aware  that  it  could 
do  no  more  than  remove  preliminary  difficulties,  and  point  out  a  sure 
road  to  ultimate  success ;  and  that  the  public  only  could  supply  that 
regular,  steady,  and  efficient  suf^rt,  to  which  the  gratuitous  means 
of  benevolent  individuals  would  be  found  incompetent.  My  surprise 
has  been  that  the  society  has  been  able  so  long  to  sustain  itself,  and 
to  do  so  much  upon  the  charitable  contributions  of  good,  and  pious, 
and  enlightened  men,  whom  it  has  happily  found  in  all  parts  of  our 
country.  But  our  work  has  so  prospered,  and  grown  under  our 
hands,  that  the  appeal  to  the  power  and  resources  of  the  public  should 
be  no  longer  deferred.  The  resolution  which  I  have  risen  to  propose 
contemplates  this  appeal.    It  is  in  the  following  words : 

* 

*\Ilaolved,  That  the  board  of  managers  be  empowered  and  directed,  at  snch  tioM 

or  times  as  may  seem  to  them  expedient,  to  make  respectful  application  to  the  Gon- 

.-greae  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  legislatures  of  the  difiereat  States,  fur  neh 

pecuniary  aid,  in  furtherance  of  the  object  of  this  society,  as  they  may  respectiTely 

be  plsaaed  to  grant." 

In  soliciting  the  countenance  and  support  of  the  legislatuea  of  the 
Union  and  the  States,  it  is  incumbent  on  the  society,  in  making  out 
its  case,  to  show,  first — that  it  ofiers  to  their  consideration  a  scheme 
which  is  practicable — and  second — that  the  execution  of  the  practi- 
cable scheme,  partial  or  entire,  will  be  fraught  with  such  beneficial 
consequences  as  to  merit  the  support  which  is  solicited.  I  believe 
both  points  to  be  maintainable.  First.  It  is  now  little  upwaida  of 
ten  years  since  a  religious,  amiable,  and  benevolent  resident*  of  this 

*  b  has  been,  since  the  deUvery  of  the  Speech,  suggested,  that  the  Ifev.  Rotet 
Finiey,  of  New  Jersey,  (who  is  also  unfortunately  dead,)  contemplated  the  foraui- 
tion  of  a  society,  with  the  view  to  the  establishment  of  a  colony  in  iUHca,  aond 
pnbaUy  fiist  commenced  the  project.  It  is  quite  likely  that  he  did ;  and  Bfr.  Otey 
tmoBfitta  seeing  Mr.  Finiey,  and  consulting  with  him  on  the  subijoet,  about  Am 
penod  of  the  formation  of  the  society.  But  the  allusion  to  Mr.  Caldwell  was  Cbonded 
on  the  fac^  well  Juiown  to  Mr.  Clay,  of  his  active  agency  in  the  oiganizatioB  offbe 
society,  and  his  unremitted  subsequent  labon,  whidi  were  not  coaflasd  totiM ""' 
T-JiM  W  Ootenbist  ia  fiWMiiaf  tht  ( 
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4lff  iiBt  oonceiyed  the  idea  of  planting  a  colony,  from  the  United 
Slulwi,  of  free  people  of  color,  on  the  western  shores  of  Africa.    Ho. 
it  no  more ;  and  the  noblest  eulogy  which  could  be  pronounced  on 
Un  would  be  to  inscribe  on  his  tomb  the  merited  epitaph — ^*^  Here 
Ilia  tbe.projector  of  the  American  Colonization  Society."    Amongit 
otheia^  to  whom  he  communicated  the  project,  was  Uie  person  who 
now  has  the  honor  of  addressing  you.     My  first  impressions,  like 
thoae  of  aU  who  have  not  fully  investigated  the  subject,  were  against 
it.    Thej  yielded  to  his  earnest  persuasions  and  ray  own  reflections, 
I  finally  agreed  with  him  that  the  experiment  was  worthy  of  a 
trial.     A  meeting  of  its  friends  was  called — organised  as  a  delib- 
body,  and  a  constitution  was  formed.     The  society  went  into 
He  lived  to  see  the  most  encouraging  progress  in  its  ex- 
and  died  in  full  confidence  of  its  complete  success.     The  so- 
acarcely  formed  before  it  was  exposed  to  the  derision  of  the 
W3nlliinking ;  pronounced  to  be  visionary  and  chimerical  by  those  who 
capable  of  adopting  wiser  opinions,  and  the  most  confident  pre- 
of  its  entire  failure  were  put  forth.     It  found  itself  equally 
by  the  two  extremes  of  public  sentiment  in  regard  to  our  Af- 
population.     According  to  one,  (that  rash  class  which,  withoul 
tdne  estimate  of  the  fatal  consequence,  would  forthwith  issue  a  de- 
of  general,  immediate,  and  indiscriminate  emancipation,)  it  wat 
leheme  of  the  slave-holder  to  perpetuate  slavery.     The  other  (that 
whidi  believes  slavery  a  blessing,  and  which  trembles  with 
mmbility  at  the  appearance  of  the  Aiost  distant  an  dideal  dan- 
'  to  the  tenure  by  which  that  description  of  property  is  held)  de- 
clared it  a  contrivance  to  let  loose  on  society  all  the  slaves  of  the 
^"^onntay,  ^norant,  uneducated,  and  incapable  of  appreciating  the 
^^^oe,  or  enjoying  the  privileges  of  freedom.*     The  Society  saw  itself 
wmroonded  by  every  sort  of  embarrassment.     What  great  human  en- 
<ai|iiiie  was  ever  undertaken  without  difficulty  ?     What  ever  failed, 
witfuB  the  compass  of  human  power,  when  pursued  with  persever- 
mee  and  blessed  by  the  smiles  of  Providence  ?    The  Society  prose- 
oted  undismayed  its  great  work,  appealing  for  succor  to  the  mode»- 
atey  the  reasonable,  the  virtuous,  and  religious  portions  of  the  pul>- 
il;    It  protested  from  the  commencement,  and  throughout  all  ita 
I,  and  it  now  protests,  that  it  entertains  no  purpose,  on  ita 


M>  Society  of  a  few  iadividaals,  without  power,  without  other  reaouroet  thaa 
which  are  supplied  by  apoataneoua  beaet olence,  to  emancipate  all  the  davaS 
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own  authority  or  by  its  own  means,  to  attempt  emancipatioo,  partU 
or  general ;  that  it  knows  the  general  government  has  no  constitii- 
tional  power  to  achieve  such  an  object ;  that  it  believes  that  the 
States,  and  the  States  only,  which  tolerate  slavery,  can  acconspliab 
the  work  of  emancipation  ;  and  that  it  ought  to  be  left  to  them,  ex- 
clusively, absolutely,  and  voluntarily,  to  decide  the  question. 

The  object  of  the  Society  was  the  colonization  of  the  free  colored 
people,  not  the  slaves,  of  the  country.  Voluntary  in  its  institution, 
voluntary  in  its  continuance,  voluntary  in  all  its  ramifications,  all  its 
means,  purposes,  and  instruments  are  also  voluntary.  But  it  was 
said  that  no  free  colored  persons  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  abandon 
the  comforts  of  civilized  life,  and  expose  themselves  to  all  the  perik 
of  a  settlement  in  a  distant,  inhospitable,  and  savage  country  ;  that, 
if  they  could  be  induced  to  go  on  such  a  quixotic  expedition,  no  ter- 
ritory could  be  procured  for  their  establishment  as  a  colony ;  that  the 
plan  was  altogether  incompetent  to  efl'ectuate  its  professed  object ; 
and  that  it  ought  to  be  rejected  as  the  idle  dream  of  visionary  enthii«> 
siasts.  The  Society  has  outlived,  thank,  God,  all  these  disastrous 
predictions.  It  has  survived  to  swell  the  list  of  false  prophets.  It  is 
no  longer  a  question  of  speculation  whether  a  colony  can  or  cannot 
be  planted  from  the  United  States  of  free  persons  of  color  on  the 
shcNres  of  Africa.  It  is  a  matter  demonstrated ;  such  a  colony,  in 
fiiet,  exists,  prospers,  has  made  successful  war,  and  honorable  peace, 
and  transacts  all  the  multiplied  business  of  a  civilized  and  Christian 
community.  It  now  has  about  five  hundred  souls,  disciplined  troqs, 
forts,  and  other  means  of  defence,  sovereignty  over  an  extensive  ter- 
ritory, and  exerts  a  powerful  and  salutary  influence  over  the  no^^ 
boring  clans. 

Numbers  of  the  free  African  race  among  ua>  are  wiUing  to  go  to 
Africa.  The  Society  has  never  experienced  any  difficulty  on  thni 
•abject,  except  that  its  means  of  comfortable  transportation  have  been 
inadequate  to  accommodate  all  who  have  been  anxious  to  migrate. 
Why  should  they  not  go  ?  Here  they  are  in  the  lowest  state  of 
ibeial  gradation — aliens — political — moral — social  aliens,  strangen, 
thoi^  natives.  There,  they  would  be  in  the  midst  of  their  firiendb 
and  Uieir  kindred,  at  home,  though  born  in  a  foreign  land,  and  ele- 
vated above  the  natives  of  the  country,  as  much  as  they  are  degraded 
keie  below  tlM  other  dassea  of  the  community.    But  on  this  matter^ 
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1  am  Imppy  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  furnish  indispatable  evidenoa 
from  the  most  authentic  source,  that  of  large  numbers  of  free  persoDf 
of  color  themselves.  Numerous  meetins;s  Rave  been  held  in  several 
churches  in  Baltimore,  of  the  free  people  of  color,  in  which,  afler  be* 
ing  organized  as  deliberative  assemblies,  by  the  appointment  of  a 
chairmaa  (if  not  of  the  same  complexion)  presiding  as  you,  Mr.  Vice 
President,  do,  and  secretaries,  they  have  voted  memorials  addressed 
to  the  white  people,  in  which  they  have  argued  the  question  with  an 
ability,  moderation,  and  temper,  surpassing  anything  I  can  command, 
and  empfaaticaUy  recommended  the  colony  of  Liberia  to  favorable 
consideration,  as  the  most  desirable  and  practicable  scheme  ever  yet 
presented  on  this  interesting  subject.  I  ask  permission  of  the  So- 
ciety to  read  this  highly  creditable  document. 

'^Hie  sfSteiB  of  govrmniPDt  CFtablUhed  with  the  full  conarnt  of  the  coloniits,  is 
4lie  aatumn  of  1824,  and  which  the  mRiiageKhud  the  happinento  represent  in  their 
laat  report,  as  having  thus  far  luitilled  all  the  piirjiosra  of  its  inatitntion,  kuscootinved 
ita  operations  during  the  year  without  tho  least  irregulanty,  and  with  undiminishtd 
The  repuDli<!:in  principle  in  introduced  as  far  as  is  con9if«tent  with  tha 


yoDthful  and  unformed  character  of  thf>  Bettlement.  and  in  the  election  of  their  offl* 
een  the  colonists  have  evinced  euch  iuteghty  and  judgment  as  allbrd  promise  of 
euiy  preparation  for  all  the  duties  of  self-government.  *  The  civil  prerogatives  and 
aovemment  of  the  colonv,  and  the  body  of  the  laws  by  which  they  are  anstained,* 
aays  the  colonial  agent,  'are  the  piide  of  nil.  I  am  hapny  in  the  persuasion  I  have, 
tliat  I  hold  the  balance  of  the  laws  in  the  midrt  of  a  peojne,  with  whom  the  first  per> 
eeptible  inclination  of  ihe  sacred  scale  determines  authoritatively  their  sentimenti 
mad  their  condnet.  There  are  individual  exceptions,  but  these  remarks  extend  to 
the  i>ody  of  the  settlers.' 

*'  Tlie  moral  and  relii^ous  character  of  the  colony,  exerts  a  powerful  influence  op 
its  social  aad  civil  condition.  That  pi«ly  which  had  guided  moct  of  the  early  elm- 
grants  to  Liberia,  even  before  they  left  this  countrv,  to  respectability  and  usenibies 
sinofig  their  associates,  prepared  tnem.  in  laying  the  founaation  of  a  colony,  to  set 
with  a  degret;  of  wisdom  and  energy  which  no  earthly  motives  could  iuFpire.  Hnm- 
fale.  and  for  the  most  part  unlettered  men ;  bom  and  bred  in  circumstances  the  moat 
nnfavorahle  to  mental  culture  ;  unsustaiaed  by  the  hope  of  renown,  and  wifamiKar 
with  the  history  of  great  achievements  and  heroic  virtues,  theirs  was  nevcrthelcM 
s  spirit  unmoved  by  dangers  or  by  sulferings,  which  misfortunes  could  not  dark«m 
nor  death  dismay.  They  left  America,  and  felt  that  it  was  forever:  they  land^  is 
Africa,  poasibly  to  find  a  liome^  but  certainly  a  grave.  Strange  would  it  have  bean 
had  the  religion  of  every  individual  of  these  early  settlers  proved  genuine ;  but  ini> 
menaely  changed  as  have  been  their  circumstances,  and  severely  tried  rhetr  faith, 
moat  have  preserved  untarnished  the  honors  of  their  profeasion,  and  to  th«*  purity  of 
their  morab  and  the  consistency  of  their  conduct,  is  m  a  great  measure  to  be  attril^* 
vted  the  social  order  and  general  proinperity  of  the  colony  of  Liberia.  Their  exam- 
ple has  proved  most  salutary ;  and  while  subsequent  emigrants  have  found  them- 
sshrc«  awed  and  restrained,  by  their  regularity,  seriousness,  and  devotion,  theiwor 
nstivea  have  given  their  confidence,  and  acknowledged  the  excellence  of  nrectiesl 
Chnstianity.  '  It  deserves  record,*  says  Mr.  Ashmun,  '  that  religion  has  been  the 
principal  agent  employed  in  laying  and  confirming  the  foundations  of  the  settlement. 
To  thia  seaiiment,  ruliag.  rei^training,  and  actuatmg  the  minds  of  a  large  proportion 
of  the  colonists,  must  be  referred  tHe  whole  strength  of  our  civil  goveniment.'  £ji- 
svples  of  intemperance,  profaneness,  or  licentioumees,  are  extremely  rare,  and  vieSy 
wherever  it  exists,  is  obliged  to  seek  concealment  from  the  public  eye.  The  Ssb> 
ftsth  b  uniTetMlly  respected :  Sunday  scboohi,  both  for  the  children  of  the  cokMgr 
«Bd  for  the  natives^  are  established ;  all  elsaaas  attend  recnlarly  upon  the  woialup 
«f  Ood;  some  diantsble  SMwcistioiislMTe  been  foimed  lor  the  benefit  of  the  ha^ 
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then ;  and  though  it  mnst  not  hr  concealed,  that  the  deep  concern  on  the  MriMct 
of  rehgion,  which  rcfiiilted,  toward;*  the  conclusion  of  the  year  1826,  in  the  PMie 
pFofeasion  of  Chriistianity  by  about  fifty  colonists,  has  in  a  measure  mbeideo,  and 
some  few  cases  of  delinquencv  Hiiice  occurred  ;  and  though  there  are  fanlte^rowiag 
out  of  the  earlv  condition  and  hnbits  of  the  settlcra  which  regtiire  amendment ;  VH 
the  mana^re  nave  reason  to  believe,  that  there  is  a  vast  and  increaaing  preponaV' 
ance  on  the  side  of  correct  principle  and  virtaous  practice. 


*'  The  agriculture  of  the  colony  has  received  less  attention  than  ita  iinpor 
demands.    This  is  to  be  nitributed  to  the  fact,  thnt  the  labor  of  the  settlen  has  »« 
applied  to  objects  conducing  more  immediately  to  their  subsistence  and  comfoit. 


"It  will  not,  the  board  trust,  be  concluded  that,  because  more  might  have 
done  for  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  colony,  what  has  been  effected  iaii 
erablc.  Two  hundred  and  twenty-four  plantations,  of  from  five  to  ten  acn 
were,  in  June  last^  occupied  by  the  st^ttlers,  and  most  of  them  are  believed  to  bei^ 
present  under  cultivation.  One  hundred  and  fourteen  of  these  are  on  cape  Mftnttft- 
rado,  thirty-three  on  Stockton  creek,  (denominated  the  half-way  fanna,  hffinw 
nearly  equl-distant  from  Monrovia  and  Caldwell,  the  St.  Paul's  settlementi)  ud 
seventy -seven  at  the  continence  of  Stockton  creek  with  the  St.  Paul's. 

**  The  St.  Paurs  territory  includes  the  half-way  farms,  and  is  represented  ai  a 
beautiful  tract  of  country,  conipiiratively  o|>en,  well  watered  and  fertile,  and  vliD 
farther  recommended  as  naving  been,  for  ages,  selected  by  the  natives  on  accout 
of  its  productiveness  for  their  rice  and  cassada  plantations.  The  agricnltnnl  habili 
of  the  present  occupants  of  this  tmct  concur  with  the  advantages  of  their  sitnatioBi 
in  affording  promise  of  success  to  their  exertions.  *  Nothing,'  saya  the  ooloaiu 
agent,  *  but  circumstances  of  the  most  extraordinary  nature,  can  prevent  them  ftom 
milking  their  way  directly  to  respectability  and  abundance.' 

"  Oxen  were  trained  to  labor  in  the  colony  in  1825,  and  it  was  then  expected  thnt 
the  plough  would  be  introduced  in  the  course  of  another  year.  Although  oomi 
has  thus  far  taken  the  Irad  of  agriculture,  yet  the  exceUencc  of  the  soil,  the 
amount  of  labor  required  for  its  cultivation,  and  the  value  and  abundance  of  itej 
ducts,  cannot  fail,  finally,  to  render  the  latter  the  more  cheridied,  m  it  is»  tTftninly, 
the  more  important  interest  of  the  colony. 

'*  The  trade  of  Liberia  has  increased  with  a  rapidity  almost  imenm|iM,  aad 
while  it  has  supplied  the  colonists  not  only  with  the  necessaries,  but  with  the 
veniences  and  comforts  of  life,  the  good  faith  with  which  it  has  been  coodn. 
has  conciliated  the  iiiendahip  of  the  natives,  and  acquired  the  confideaoe  of 
eigners. 

*•  The  regulations  of  the  colony  allowing  no  credits,  except  by  M  vrritten  ^ 

iion,  and  requiring  the  barter  to  be  carried  on  through  factories  established  for  t 
purpose,  has  increased  the  profits  of  the  traffic,  and  prevented  numerous  eWb  *'' 
most  have  attended  upon  a  more  unrestricted  license. 

**  Between  the  first  of  January  and  the  fifteenth  of  July,  I826L  no  less  thna  ftl^ 
teen  vessels  touched  at  Monrovia  and  purchased  the  produce  of  toe  eoantrjr,  to  te 
enount,  according  to  the  best  probable  estimate,  of  forty-three  thousand  nme  fawi- 
died  and  eighty  dollan,  African  value.  The  exporters  of  this  produce  realne,  on  the 
sale  ot  the  goods  given  in  barter  for  it,  a  profit  of  twenty-one  thousand  nine  hsi^ 
drcd  and  nmety  dollars,  and  on  the  freight,  of  eight  thousand  seven  handrad  am 
eighty-eax  dollars,  making  a  total  profit  of  thirty  thousand  seven  hundred  aad  eigkl|b 
szdoUars. 

**  A  gentleman  in  Portland  has  commenced  acegular  trade  with  the  cohmy ;  nd 
for  his  last  cargo  landed  in  Liberia,  amounting  to  eight  thousand  dolbn,  he  n> 
ceiyed  payment  in  the  course  of  ten  days.  Tlie  advantages  of  this  trade  to  ik 
eolony  are  manifest  from  the  high  price  of  labor,  (that  of  mechanics  being  two  d» 
uufs  per  day,  and  that  of  common  laborers  from  seventy-five  cents  to  onedoUvav 
twenty-flire  cents,)  and  irom  the  eaqr  and  comfoitible  cireumstanoes  of  the     "* 
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*An  iadnatnoiis  family,,  twelT«  months  in  Africa,  rfrRtitute  of  the  meanii  of  furnidi- 
i^  aa  abondaDt  taMe,  ia  not  known ;  and  an  individual,  of  whatever  age  or  tez, 
limoot  Ample  provision  of  decent  apparel,  cannot,  it  ia  believed,  be  found.'  '  Every 
faailjrp'  wmfB  Mr.  Aahmon, '  and  nearly  every  sini^le  adult  person  in  the  colony,  hat 
4b  meaas  of  employinir  from  one  to  four  native  laborers,  at  an  expense  of  from  font 
tD  u  doIIaiB  the  month ;  and  several  of  the  settlers,  when  called  upon  in  conae- 
qwaca  of  sodden  emeif  enciea  of  the  public  service,  nave  made  repeated  advances 
af  oMichantabie  produce,  to  the  amount  of  three  nundred  to  lix  hundred  dollan 


"  Thff  managers  are  happy  to  state,  that  the  efforts  of  the  colonial  agent  to  en- 

iMe  the  teiritory  of  Liberia,  and  particularly  to  bring  under  the  goveniinent  of  the 

^tkmf  m  more  extended  line  of  coast,  have  been  judicious  and  energetic,  and  in 

99uif  every  instance  resulted  jn  complete  success.    From  Cape  Monnt  to  Tiade- 

Covm.  a  diatance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  the  colonial  government  haa  ac- 

Sirad  partial  jurisdiction.    Foum  of  the  most  important  Statiohs  on  this  tract,  in- 
idinis  BAontaerado,  belong  to  the  Society,  either  by  actual  purchase^  or  by  a  oaed 
<lf  peipetoal  lease ;  and  such  negotiations  nave  been  entered  upon  with  the  chi^ 
T  rhe   eonntiy,  aa  amount  to  a  preclusion  of  all  Europeans  from  any  possesrioM 
£.1.:.  theae  limits.    The  fine  territory  of  the  St.  Paul'i^  now  occupied  by  tettlen^ 
'  in  the  last  Annual  Report  of  the  Society. 


territory  of  Young  Sestcrs,  recently  ceded  to  the  Society,  is  ninety  miles 

^iBth  of  Montaerado.  in  the  midst  of  a  very  productive  rice  country,  affording  also 
^mgme  aoantities  of  palm  oil,  camwood,  and  ivory.  The  tract  granted  to  the  colony, 
aasetudaa  the  bed  of  the  Seatcr*s  river,  and  nil  the  land  on  each  side,  to  the  distance 
half  a  league,  and  extending  longitudinally  from  the  river's  mouth  to  its  aouroe. 
eonapliance  with  the  terms  of  the  contract,  the  chief  of  the  country  has  constroct- 
aeommodions  store-house,  and  put  a  number  of  laborers,  sufficient  for  the  cahi- 
MB  of  a  Hoe  plantation  of  forty  acres,  under  the  direction  of  a  respectable  col»> 
-who  takes  charge  of  the  establishment. 


**  The  riaht  of  use  and  occupancy  has  also  been  obtained  to  a  renon  of  country 
the  souUi  branch  of  the  St.  John\s  river,  north  nine  miles  from  Young  Sestei& 
the  trading  factory  established  there,  under  the  superintendence  of  a  family 
Monrovia,  has  already  provided  a  valuable  Hource  of  income  to  the  colony, 
ia  alaohereto  be  cultivated,  and  the  chief  who  cedes  the  territory  agrees  to 
Cvmuah  the  Ubor. 


apright  and  exemplary  conduct  of  the  individual  at  the  head  of  this  estab* 
liahmeat,  has  powerfully  impressed  the  natives  with  the  importance  of  inviting  them 
to  aettU  m  Aeir  country  ;  and  consequently,  the  offer  made  by  the  colonial  sgeat. 
for  the  parehase  of  Factory  Island,  has  been  accepted  by  its  proprietor.  This  iuaaa 
ia  in  the  river  St.  John's,  four  miles  from  its  mouth,  fVom  five  to  six  miles  in 
Itfloth,  aad  one-third  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  is  amonc  the  most  beautiftil 


**  Negotiations  are  also  in  progress  with  the  chiefs  of  Gape  Mount,  which,  if  ...^ 
ceasfnl,  will  secure  to  the  colony  the  whole  trade  of  that  station,  estimated  at  fifty 
thmuand  dollars  per  annum,  ana  may  ultimately  lead  to  its  annexation  to  the  tern- 
toiics  of  Liberia.  '  The  whole  country  between  Cape  Mount  and  TradetoMm.'  ob- 
Krres  Mr.  Ashmun,  *  is  rich  in  foil  and  other  natural  advantages,  and  capable  of 
Mtainiag  a  nnmerons  and  civilized  population  beyond  almost  any  other  country  oa 
fsrth.  Leaving  the  seaboard,  the  traveller,  everywhere,  at  the  distance  of  a  very 
fm  miles,  enters  upon  a  uniform  upland  country^  of  moderate  elevation,  intersecteil 
by  innumeiable  rivulets,  abounding  in  springs  of  unfailing  water,  and  covered  with 
a  veidare  which  knows  no  other  changes  except  those  which  refresh  and  renew  ill 
es.  The  country  directly  on  the  sea,  although  verdant^  and  fruitful  to  a  high 
if  is  fonnd  everywhere  to  yield,  in  both  respects,  to  the  interior.' 


,  "Mach  progress  has  been  made  the  last  year,  in  the  construction  of  public  biiild> 
iags  and  works  of  defence,  though,  with  adequate  supplies  of  limiber.  more  mint 
iNUlMS  have  been  aeeomptished.  Two  handsome  churches,  erected  solely  hv  faa 
now  adorn  the  vUlsffe  cf  Monrovia.    Fort  Stockton  hu  been  teiratt  tt% 
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otyle  of  strength  and  brauty.  A  receptacle  capable  of  accommodating  one  hwidred 
and  fifty  emigrants,  is  completed.  Tlie  new  agency  house,  market  house,  Laoeas- 
terian  school,  and  town  house,  in  Monrovia,  were,  some  months  since,  fiir  adrane^ 
ed^  and  the  finlthin^  strokes  were  abotit  to  be  given  to  the  government  noose  on  the 
St.  Paul's.  The  wmg  ot  the  old  agency  house  has  been  'handsomely  fitted  op  for 
the  colonial  library,  which  now  consist^  of  twelve  hundred  vohinrtea  systematically 
arranged  in  glazed  cases  with  appropriate  hangings.  All  the  books  are  sabstan- 
tially  covered,  and  accurately  labelled  ;  and  files  of  more  than  ten  newspapen^ 
more  or  less  complete,  arc  pret:erved.  The  library  is  fitted  np  so  as  to  answer  the 
pnrpoee  of  a  reading-room,  and  it  is  intended  to  make  it  a  museum  of  all  the  nato- 
ral  curiosities  of  Atrica,  which  cau  be  procured.' 


•< 


No  efforts  have  been  spared  to  place  the  colony  m  a  state  of  adequate  defence. 

'id 


Port  Stockron  overlooks  the  whole  town  of  Monrovia,  and  a  strong  batteiy  is  now 
building  on  the  height  of  Thompson  Town,  near  the  extremity  of  the  Gape,  whidi 
it  is  thought  will  ati'ord  protection  to  vessels  anchoring  in  the  roadstead.  The  mili- 
tia of  the  colony  consists  of  two  cori>s  appropriately  anilormed,  one  of  artiUeiy  of 
aboQt  fitlty  men,  the  other  of  infantry  of  forty  men,  and  on  varioos  occaaoos 
have  they  proved  themselves  deficient  neither  in  discipline  nor  courage." 

The  Society  has  experienced  no  difBcultj  in  the  acquisition  of  a 
territory,  upon  reasonable  terms,  abundantly  sufficient  for  a  most  ex- 
tensive colony.  And  land  in  ample  quantities,  it  has  been  ascertaiaed, 
can  be  procured  in  Africa,  together  with  all  rights  of  sovereignty,  upon 
conditions  as  favorable  as  those  on  which  the  United  States  extin- 
guish the  Indian  title  to  teiTitory  within  their  own  limits. 

In  respect  to  the  alleged  incompetency  of  the  .scheme  to  accom- 
plish its  professed  object,  the  society  askst  hat  that  object  should  be 
taken  to  be,  not  what  the  imaginations  of  its  enemies  represent  it  to 
be,  but  what  it  really  proposes.  They  represent  that  the  purpose  of 
the  society  is  to  export  the  whole  African  population  of  the  United 
States,  bond  and  free ;  and  they  pronounce  this  design  to  be  unattain- 
able. They  declare  that  the  means  of  the  whole  country  are  inraf- 
fknent  to  effect  the  transportation  to  Africa  of  a  mass  of  population 
approximating  to  two  millions  of  souls.  Agreed  ;  but  that  is  not 
what  the  society  contemplates.  They  have  substituted  their  own 
notion  for  that  of  the  society.  What  is  the  true  nature  of  the  evil 
of  the  existence  of  a  portion  of  the  African  race  in  our  population  ? 
It  is  not  that  there  are  somej  but  that  there  are  so  many  among  ua  oS 
a  different  caste,  of  a  different  physical,  if  not  moral,  constitution,  wIm 
never  can  amalgamate  with  the  great  body  of  our  population.  In 
every  country,  persons  are  to  be  found  varying  in  their  color,  origin^ 
and  character,  from  the  native  mass.  But  this  anomaly  creates  ni> 
inquietude  or  apprehension,  because  the  exotics,  from  the  smallnen 
of  their  number^  are  known  to  be  utterly  incapable  of  distnihing  Am 


fMaral  tranqviUity.  Here,  on  the  contrary,  the  African  part  of  oar 
popuUtkm  bears  so  large  a  proportion  to  the  residue,  of  EuropoiA 
origin,  as  to  create  the  most  lively  apprehension,  especially  in  some 
quarters  of  the  Union.  Any  project,  therefore,  by  which,  in  a  mate- 
rial degree,  the  dangerous  element  in  the  general  mass  can  be  dimui* 
tshed  or  rendered  stationary,  deserves  deliberate  consideration. 

The  Colonization  Society  has  never  imagined  it  to  be  practicable,  or 
within  the  reach  of  any  means  which  the  several  governments  of  thsr 
Union  could  bring  to  bear  on  the  subject,  to  transpoit  the  whole  af 
the  African  race  within  the  limits  of  the  United  Slates.  Nor  is  thai 
laeeasary  to  accomplish  the  desirable  object  of  domestic  tranquilli^, 
aad  render  us  one  honaogeoeous  people.  The  population  of  the  Unitai 
Statea  has  been  supposed  to  duplicate  in  periods  of  twenty-five  yearn. 
That  may  have  been  the  case  heretofore,  but  the  terms  of  duplicatioli 
will  be  more  and  more  protracted  as  we  advance  in  national  age ;  aoi 
I  do  not  believe  that  it  will  be  found,  in  any  period  to  come,  that  onr 
aumbera  will  be  doubled  in  a  less  term  than  one  of  about  thirty-three 
and  a  third  years.  1  have  not  time  to  enter  now  into  details  in  sop* 
port  of  this  opinion.  They  would  consist  of  those  checks  which  ex« 
perience  has  shown  to  obstruct  the  progress  of  population,  arising 
out  of  its  actual  augmentation  and  density,  the  settlement  of  waste 
Imda,  fcc.  Assuming  the  period  of  thirty-three  and  a  third,  or  asf 
other  number  of  years,  to  be  that  in  which  our  population  will  here- 
after be  doubled,  if  during  that  rvhole  term  the  capital  of  the  African 
stock  conld  be  kept  down,  or  stationary,  whilst  that  of  European 
origin  should  be  left  to  an  unobstructed  increase,  the  result,  at  the 
eod  of  the  term,  would  be  most  propitious.  Let  us  suppose,  for  ex* 
aaiple,  that  the  whole  population  at  present  of  the  United  States  ii 
twelve  millions,  of  which  ten  may  be  estimated  of  the  Anglo-Saxo% 
asd  two  of  the  African  race.  If  there  could  be  annually  transportedl 
from  the  United  States  an  amount  of  the  African  portion  equal  to  the 
annual  increase  of  the  whole  of  that  caste,  whilst  the  European  raoe 
sbouid  be  left  to  multiply,  we  should  find  at  the  termination  of  th^ 
period  of  duplication,  whatever  it  may  be,  that  the  relative  proper- 
tioBs  would  be  as  twenty  to  two.  And  if  the  process  were  continued, 
daring  a  second  term  of  duplication,  the  proportion  would  be  as  forty 
to  two — one  which  would  eradicate  every  cause  of  alarm  or  solicitude 
from  the  breasts  of  the  most  timid.  But  the  tranqwrtation  of  Africano^ 
hf  ereeiing,  to  the  extent  to  which  it  mi^  be  canned^  a  TacuuBa  ia 
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lodiety,  would  tend  to  accelerate  the  duplication  of  the  Envopen 
»i  who,  by  all  the  laws  of  population,  would  fill  up  the  void 


This  Society  is  well  aware,  I  repeat,  that  they  cannot  touch  the 
subject  of  slavery.  But  it  is  no  objection  to  their  scheme,  Ihouted  m 
it  is  exclusively  to  those  free  people  of  color  who  are  willing  to  ni- 
grate,  that  it  admits  of  indefinite  extension  and  application,  by  those, 
who  alone,  having  the  competent  authority,  may  choose  to  adopt  and 
apply  it.  Our  object  has  been  to  point  out  the  way,  to  show  that  oo- 
hmtxation  is  practicable,  and  to  leave  it  to  those  States  or  individoala, 
who  may  be  pleased  to  engage  in  the  object,  to  prosecute  it.  We  haw 
demonstrated  that  a  colony  may  be  planted  in  Afirica,  by  the  §nct  thtfl 
an  American  colony  there  exists.  The  problem  which  has  so  long  wad 
so  deeply  interested  the  thoughts  of  good  and  patriotic  men  is  aolved. 
A  country  and  a  home  have  been  found,  to  which  the  African  tmat 
auy  be  sent,  to  the  promotion  of  their  happiness  and  our  own. 

But,  Mr.  Vice-President,  1  shall  not  rest  contented  with  the  fiict  of 
the  establishment  of  the  colony,  conclusive  as  it  ought  to  be  deemed, 
q(  the  practicability  of  our  purpose.  I  shall  proceed  to  show,  by  refer- 
ence to  indisputable  statistical  details  and  calculations,  that  it  ia  with- 
in the  compass  of  reasonable  human  means.  1  am  sensible  (^  the 
tediousness  of  all  arithmetical  data,  but  I  will  endeavor  to  simplify 
them  as  much  as  possible.  It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  aim  of 
the  Society  is  to  establish  in  Africa  a  colony  of  the  free  African  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States,  to  an  extent  which  shall  be  beneficial 
to  Afiica  and  America.  The  whole  free  colored  population  of 
United  States  amounted  in  1790,  to  fifty-nine  thousand  fi>ur  hondrad 
and  eighty-one ;  in  1800,  to  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  and 
ty-two  ;  in  1810,  to  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  thousand  Cam  h 
dred  and  forty-six;  and  in  1820, to  two  hundred  and  thirty-' 
thousand  five  hundred  and  tiiirty.  The  ratio  of  annual  increase 
ing  the  first  term  of  ten  years  was  about  eight  and  a  half  per 
per  annum ;  during  the  second  about  seven  per  cent,  per  annum ; 
during  the  third,  a  little  more  than  two  and  a  half.  The  yeiy 
diflference  in  the  rate  of  annual  increase,  during  those  several 
may  probably  be  accounted  for  by  the  effect  of  the  number  ci  rot 
tary  emancipations  operating  with  more  influence  upon  the 
smaller  amount  of  free  colored  persons  at  the  first  of  those 
Mid  by  the  fiicts  of  the  insurrection  in  St.  J>omingO|  and  the 


litB  «f  LoiiBiaiMii  both  of  which,  oocunriiig  during  the  finrt  and  M^ 
md  temw,  added  congiderably  to  the  nmnber  of  our  free  cokpei 
population. 


Of  all  descriptions  of  our  population,  that  of  the  free  cokyred, 
in  the  aggregate,  is  the  least  prolific,  because  of  the  checks  arising 
from  Tice  and  want.  During  the  ten  years  between  1810  and  1800, 
when  DO  extraneous,  causes  existed  to  prevent  a  fiiir  competition  in 
the  incfease  between  the  slave  and  the  free  African  race,  the  forMir 
increased  at  the  rate  of  nearly  three  per  cent,  per  annum,  whilst  the 
latter  did  not  much  exceed  two  and  a  half.  Hereafter  it  maybe 
safely  assumed,  and  I  venture  to  predict  will  not  be  contradicted 
fcgr  Aie  return  of  the  next  census,  that  the  increase  of  the  free  Uaek 
papulation  will  not  surpass  two  and  a  half  per  cent  per  anmn- 
Their  anoount  at  the  last  census,  being  two  hundred  and  thirty-tiiiaa 
Ihnysand  five  hundred  and  thirty,  for  the  sake  of  round  numbers,  thsir 
annual  increase  may  be  assumed  to  be  six  thousand  at  the  jHresenI 
time.  Now  if  this  number  could  be  annually  transported  firam  the 
United  States  during  a  term  of  years,  it  is  evident  that,  at  the  end  if 
that  term,  the  parent  capital  will  not  have  increased,  but  will  hw% 
been  kq>t  down,  at  least  to  what  it  was  at  the  commencement  of  ihi 
term.  Is  it  practicable,  then,  to  colonize  annually  six  thousand 
SODS  from  the  United  States,  without  materially  impairing  or 
Mig  any  id  the  great  interests  of  the  United  States  ?  This  is  Hm 
questioD  presented  to  the  judgments  of  the  legislative  authorities  «f 
our  country.  This  is  the  whole  scheme  of  the  society.  From  Hi 
aetoal  ei^rience,  derived  from  the  expenses  which  have  been  Id* 
corred  in  transporting  the  persons  already  sent  to  Africa,  the  enliii 
avsrage  expense  of  each  cdonist,  young  and  old,  including  pasaags 
maaej  and  subsistence,  may  be  stated  at  twenty  dollars  per  hoti. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  may  be  reduced  considerably  beloiir 
that  sum.  Estimating  that  to  be  the  expense,  the  total  cost  of  tiaDi* 
parting  six  thousand  souls  annually  to  Africa  would  be  one  hundred 
and  tweny  thousand  dollars.    The  tonnage  requisite  to  effect  the  ob* 

cakulatii^  two  persons  to  every  five  tons,  (which  is  the  protia* 
of  existing  law,)  would  be  fifteen  thousand  tons.     But,  as  eadi 

1  could  probably  make  two  voyages  in  the  year,  it  may  be  t^ 

imoai  to  seven  thousand  five  hundred.    And  as  both  our  mercantOi 

aoilitary  marine  might  be  ooeasiooally  enqployed  on  this  coUatSMl 

« without  isynrj  to  the  awn  objad  of  the  voyage,  d  flullMi 
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•bfttement  might  be  safely  made  in  the  aggregate  amount  of  the 
•ary  tonnage.  The  navigation  concerned  in  the  commerce  between 
the  colony  and  the  United  States,  (and  it  already  begins  to  supply 
subjects  of  an  interesting  trade,)  might  be  incidentally  employed  to 
the  same  end. 

m 

Is  the  annual  expenditure  of  a  sum  no  larger  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  dollars,  and  the  annual  employment  of  seven  thou* 
sand  five  hundred  tons  of  shipping,  too  much  for  reasonalde  exertioa, 
ac^sidering  the  magnitude  of  the  object  in  view  ?  Are  they  not,  on 
the  contrary,  within  the  compass  of  moderate  efforts  ? 

Here  is  the  whole  scheme  of  the  Society — a  project  which  has 
been  pronounced  visionary  by  those  who  have  never  given  them- 
selves the  trouble  to  examine  it,  but  to  which  I  believe  most  unbias- 
ed men  will  yield  their  cordial  assent,  after  they  have  investigated' it. 

'Limited  as  the  project  is,  by  the  society,  to  a  colony  to  be  formed 
bgrthe  free  and  unconstrained  consent  of  free  persons  of  color,  it  is  no 
objection,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  great  recommendation  of  the  plan, 
that  it  admits  of  being  taken  up  and  applied  on  a  scale  of  much  more 
comprehensive  utility.  The  society  knows,  and  it  afibrds  just  cause 
of  felicitation,  that  all  or  anyone  of  the  States  which  tolerate  slavery, 
may  carry  the  scheme  of  colonization  into  effect,  in*  regard  to  the 
ihtves  within  their  respective  limits,  and  thus  ultimately  rid  them- 
selves of  a  universally  acknowledged  curse.  A  reference  to  the  re* 
salts  of  the  several  enumerations  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States  will  incontestably  prove  the  practicability  of  its  application  on 
the  more  extensive  scale.  The  slave  population  of  the  United  States 
amounted  in  1790,  to  six  hundred  and  ninety-seven  thousand  six 
hundred  and  ninety-seven ;  in  1800,  to  eight  hundred  and  ninety-six 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-nine ;  in  1810,  to  eleven  hundred 
and  ninety-one  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty-four ;  and  in  1820, 
to  fifteen  hundred  and  thirty-eight  thousand  one  hundred  and  twentf^ 
ei|^t.  The  rate  of  annual  increase,  (rejecting  fractions,  and  taking 
die  integer  to  which  they  make  the  nearest  approach,)  during  the 
first  term  of  ten  years,  was  not  quite  three  per  centum  per  annmn, 
daring  the  second,  a  little  more  than  three  per  centum  per  annum, 
and  during  the  third,  a  little  l^te  than  three  per  centum.  The  roesn 
ntlP  of  inenaie  for  the  whole  period  of  thirty  years  was  very  liCfla 
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mote  than  three  per  centum  per  annum.  During  the  first  two  peri* 
ods,  the  native  stock  was  augmented  by  importations  from  Africay  io 
those  States  which  continued  to  tolerate  them,  and  by  the  acquisition 
of  Louisiana.  Virginia,  to  her  eternal  honoi,  abolished  the  abomi- 
nable traffic  among  the  earliest  acts  of  her  self  government.  The  last 
term  alone  presents  thena  tural  increase  of  the  capital,  una£fected  bf 
anj  extraneous  causes.  That  authorizes,  as  a  safe  assumption,  thai 
the  future  increase  will  not  exceed  three  per  centum  per  annum.  As 
our  population  increases,  the  value  of  slave  labor  will  diminish,  in  coii- 
aeqaence  of  the  superior  advantages  in  the  employment  of  free  labor. 
And  when  the  value  of  slave  labor  shall  be  materially  lessened,  eithar 
by  the  multiplication  of  the  supply  of  slaves  beyond  the  demand,  or 
by  the  competition  between  slave  and  free  labor,  the  annual  increase 
of  slaves  will  be  reduced,  in  consequence  of  the  abatement  of  the 
motives  to  provide  for  and  rear  the  ofispring. 

Assuming  the  future  increase  to  be  at  the  rate  of  three  per  centum 
per  annum,  the  annual  addition  to  the  number  of  slaves  in  the  United 
States,  calculated  upon  the  return  of  the  last  census  (one  million  fiva 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight)  is 
fivty-six  thousand.  Applying  the  data  which  have  been  already  st»> 
ted  and  explained,  in  relation  to  the  colonizatian  of  free  persons  of 
color  from  the  United  States  to  Africa,  to  the  aggregate  annual  in* 
crease,  both  bond  and  free,  of  the  African  race,  and  the  result  will  be 
found  most  encouraging.  The  total  number  of  the  annual  increase 
of  both  descriptions  is  fifty-two  thousand.  The  total  expense  of 
transporting  that  number  to  Africa,  supposing  no  reductiun  of  present 
prices,  would  be  one  million  and  forty  thousand  dollars,  and  the  r^ 
qoisite  amouut  of  tonnage  would  be  only  one  hundred  and  thirtjr 
thousand  tons  of  shipping,  about  one-ninth  part  of  the  mercantils 
marine  of  the  United  States.  Upon  the  supposition  of  a  vessel^ 
making  two  voyages  in  the  year,  it  would  be  reduced  to  one-half, 
sixty-five  thousand.  And  this  quantity  would  be  still  further  reduc* 
ad|  by  embracing  opportunities  of  incidental  employment  of  vessds 
belonging  both  to  the  mercantile  and  military  marines. 

But  is  the  annual  application  of  one  million  and  forty  thousand 
dollars,  and  the  employment  of  sixty-five  or  even  one  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand  tons  of  shipping,  considering  the  magnitude  of  ths 
objact,  beyond  the  ability  of  tUs  country  ?    Is  there  a  patriot  loob^ 
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iag  forward  to  its  domestic  quiet,  its  happiness,  and  its  glory,  thit 
would  not  cheerfully  contribute  his  proportion  of  the  burden  to  ac- 
complish a  purpose  so  great  and  *so  humane  ?  During  the  general 
continuance  of  the  African  slave  trade,  hundreds  of  thoosuids  of 
slaves  have  been,  in  a  single  year,  imported  into  the  several  countriei 
whose  laws  authorized  their  admission.  Notwithstanding  the  ▼%!• 
lance  of  the  powers  now  engaged  to  suppress  the  slave  trade,  I  hsie 
received  information,  that  in  a  single  year,  in  the  single  island  of  Cn- 
bm,  slaves  equal  in  amount  to  one  half  of  the  above  number  of  filfy* 
two  thousand,  have  been  illicitly  introduced.  Is  it  possible  that  those 
who  are  concerned  in  an  infamous  traffic  can  effect  more  than  the 
States  of  this  Union,  if  they  were  seriously  to  engage  in  the  good 
work  ?  Is  it  credible — is  it  not  a  libel  upon  human  nature  to  suppose, 
that  the  triumphs  of  fraud,  and  violence,  and  iniquity,  can  sorptfi 
those  of  virtue,  and  benevolence,  and  humanity  ? 


The  population  of  the  United  States  being,  at  this  time,  estii 
at  about  ten  millions  of  the  European  race,  and  two  of  the 
on  the  supposition  of  the  annual  colonization  of  a  number  of  the  lat- 
ter equal  to  the  annual  increase  of  both  of  its  classes  during 
whole  period  necessary  to  the  process  of  duplication  of  oar  numi 
they  would,  at  the  end  of  that  period,  relatively  stand  twenty  millioi 
Cor  the  white,  and  two  for  the  black  portion.     But  an  aanoal 
tatMNd  of  a  number  equal  to  the  annual  increase,  at  the  beginning 
the  term,  and  persevered  in  to  the  end  of  it,  would  accomplish 
than  to  keep  the  parent  stock  stationary.     The  colonists  would 
prebend  more  than  an  equal  proportion  of  those  of  the  prolific 
Few  of  those  who  had  passed  that  age  would  migrate.     So  that 
ennual  increase  of  those  left  behind,  would  continue  gradually,  hat 
«t  first,  insensibly,  to  diminish ;  and  by  the  expiration  of  the  peri< 
of  duplication,  it  would  be  found  to  have  materially  abated.    But  it  ii 
oot  merely  the  greater  relative  safety  and  happiness  which  woold, 
the  termination  of  that  period,  be  the  condition  of  the  whites, 
ability  to  give  further  stimulus  to  the  cause  of  colonization  will  hmi 
been  doubled,  whilst  the  subjects  on  which  it  would  have  to 
will  have  decreased  or  remained  stationary.     If  the  business  of  col 
iiintion  should  be  regularly  continued  during  two  periods  of  duplk 
tion,  at  the  end  of  the  second,  the  whites  would  stand  to  the  bh 
m  forty  millions  to  not  more  than  two,  whilst  the  same  ability 
hcve  been  qoadrnpled.    Even  if  colonization  ahoold  then  altpgethe^^^' 


iy  the  proportion  of  the  African  to  the  Eknropean  race  will  be  m» 
11  thftt  the  most  timid  may  then  for  ever  dismiss  all  ideas  off 

daager  from  within  or  without,  on  account  of  that  incnngnious  and 

perilous  element  in  our  population. 

Further ;  by  the  annual  withdrawal  of  fifly*two  thousand  persona 
of  color,  there  would  be  annual  space  created  for  an  equal  number  of 
the  white  race.  The  period,  therefore,  of  the  duplication  of  tha 
whites,  by  the  laws  which  govern  population,  would  be  accelerated. 

Such,  Mr.  Vice-President,  is  the  project  of  the  Society ;  and  suchia 
fh/d  extension  and  use  which  may  be  made  of  the  principle  of  coloiit* 
ation,  in  application  to  our  slave  population,  by  those  States  which 
aie  alone  competent  to  undertake  and  execute  it.  All,  or  any  on* 
of  the  States  which  tolerate  slavery  may  adopt  and  execute  it,  bj* 
00- operation  or  separate  exertion.  If  I  could  be  instrumental  im 
eradicating  this  deepest  stain  upon  the  character  of  our  country,  and 
removing  all  cause  of  reproach  on  account  of  it,  by  foreign  nations—* 
If  I  could  only  be  instrumental  in  ridding  of  this  foul  blot  that  nsver* 
od  Stale  that  gave  me  birth,  or  that  not  less  beloved  State  whiob 
Uiidly  adopted  me  as  her  son,  I  would  not  exchange  the  proud  satia* 
faction  which  I  should  enjoy  for  the  honor  of  all  the  triumphs  evar 
daeieed  to  the  most  successful  conqueror. 

Having,  I  hope,  shown  that  the  plan  of  the  Society  is  not  visios* 
ary,  but  rational  and  practicable ;  that  a  colony  does  in  hot  exialp. 
planted  under  its  auspices  ;  that  free  people  are  willing  and  anxiout: 
to  go ;  and  that  the  right  of  soil  as  well  as  of  sovereignty  may  be  ao- 
quired  in  vast  tracts  of  country  in  Africa,  abundantly  sufficient  for  all. 
the  purposes  of  the  most  ample  colony,  and  at  prices  almost  only 
BOBiinal,  the  task  which  remains  to  me  of  showing  the  beneficial  con- 
sequences which  would  attend  the  execution  of  the  scheme,  is  com* 
paratiTely  easy. 

Of  the  utility  of  a  total  separation  of  the  two  incongruous  portions 
of  our  population,  supposing  it  to  be  practicable,  none  have  ever 
doubted.  The  mode  of  accomplishing  that  most  desirable  object,  haai 
divided  public  opinion.  Colonization  in  Hayti  for  a  time  hadl 
rtiaans.  Withoutthrowing  any  impedimenta  in  the  way  of  eB»«. 
e  thai  sdwii,  4ho  American  Colonizatiop  Sooialjr  hm  ttmiBgi 
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adhered  to  its  own.  The  Haytien  project  has  passed  away.  C(^ 
nizatioD  beyond  the  Stony  Mountains  has  sometimes  been  proposed ; 
but  it  would  be  attended  with  an  expense  and  difficulties  £ur  niiTpnw 
ing  the  African  project,  whilst  it  would  not  unite  the  same  animating . 
motives.  There  is  a  moral  fitness  in  the  idea  of  returning  to  Africa 
her  children,  whose  ancestors  have  been  torn  from  her  by  the  ruth- 
less hand  of  fraud  and  violence.  Transplanted  in  a  foreign  land,  they 
will  carry  back  to  their  native  soil  the  rich  fruits  of  religion,  civilize 
tion,  law,  and  liberty.  May  it  not  be  one  of  the  great  designs  of  the 
Ruler  of  the  universe,  (whose  ways  are  often  inscrutable  by  short- 
sighted mortals,)  thus  to  transform  an  original  crime  into  a  signal 
Messing,  to  that  most  unfortunate  portion  of  the  globe.  Of  all  claaaea 
of  our  population,  the  most  vicious  is  that  of  the  free  colored.  It  is 
the  inevitable  result  of  their  moral,  political,  and  civil  degradation. 
Contaminated  themselves,  they  extend  their  vices  to  all  around  them, 
to  the  slaves  and  to  the  whites.  If  the  principle  of  colonization 
should  be  confined  to  them  ;  if  a  colony  can  be  firmly  established,  and 
successfully  continued  in  Africa  which  should  draw  off  annually  an 
amount  of  that  portion  of  our  population  equal  to  its  annual  increase, 
much  good  will  be  done.  If  the  principle  be  adopted  and  applied  by 
the  States,  whose  laws  sanction  the  existence  of  slavery  to  an  extent 
equal  to  the  annual  increase  of  slaves,  still  greater  good  will  be  done. 
This  good  will  be  felt  by  the  Africans  who  go,  by  the  Africans  who 
remain,  by  the  white  population  of  our  country,  by  Africa,  and  by- 
America.  It  is  a  project  which  recommends  itself  to  favor  in  all  tiie 
aspects  in  which  it  can  be  contemplated.  It  will  do  good  in  every 
and  any  extent  in  which  it  may  be  executed.  It  is  a  circle  of  phi- 
lanthropy, every  segment  of  which  tells  and  testifies  to  the  benefi- 
oence  of  the  whole. 


Every  emigrant  to  Africa  is  a  missionary  carrying  with  him 
dentials  in  the  holy  cause  of  civilization,  religion,  and  free  institn- 
tions.  Why  is  it  that  the  degree  of  success  of  missionary  exertions 
is  so  limited,  and  so  discouraging  to  those  whose  piety  and  benev<^ 
lence  prompt  them }  Is  it  not  because  the  missionary  is  generally  nn 
alien  and  a  stranger,  perhaps  of  a  different  color,  and  from  a  different 
tribe  ?  There  is  a  sort  of  instinctive  fueling  of  jealousy  and  distmsl 
towards  foreigners,  which  repels  and  rejects  them  in  all  countries ; 
and  this  feeling  is  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  ignorance  and  baite- 
rism  whieb  pcsnol.    But  tlie  ADneen  eolonistS|  wIiobg  we  sead  to 
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oooTeri  the  heathen  are  of  the  same  color,  the  same  family,  the 
physical  consiitutioQ.  When  the  purposes  of  the  colony  shall  be  fully 
understood,  they  will  be  received  as  long  lost  brethren  restored  to  the 
embraces  of  their  friends  and  their  kindred  by  the  dispensations  of  a 
Providence. 


The  society  is  reproached  for  agitating  this  question.  It  should  be 
xeeolleeted  that  the  existence  of  free  people  of  color  is  not  limited  to 
the  States  only  which  tolerate  slavery.  The  evil  extends  itself  to 
all  the  States ;  and  some  of  those  which  do  not  allow  of  slavery,  their 
cities  especially,  experience  the  evil  in  an  extent  even  greater  than  it 
exists  in  the  slave  States.  A  common  evil  confers  a  right  to  consider 
aad  apply  a  common  remedy.  Nor  is  it  a  valid  objection  that  this 
lemedy  is  partial  in  its  operation  or  distant  in  its  efficacy. 

A  patient^  wKthing  under  the  tortures  of  excruciating  disease,  asks 
of  his  physician  to  cure  him  if  he  can,  and,  if  he  cannot,  to  mitigate 
his  au^rings.  But  the  remedy  proposed,  if  generally  adopted,  and 
perseveringly  applied,  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  should  it  not  en* 
tirely  eradicate  the  disease,  will  enable  the  body  politic  to  bear  it 
without  danger  and  without  sufifering. 

We  are  reproached  with  doing  mischief  by  the  agitation  of  this 
question.  The  society  goes  into  no  household  to  disturb  its  doraestie 
tranquillity  ;  it  addresses  itself  to  no  slaves  to  weaken  their  obliga- 
tions of  obedience.  It  seeks  to  affect  no  man's  property.  It  neither 
has  the  power  nor  the  will  to  afiect  the  property  of  any  one  contrary 
to  his  consent.  The  execution  of  its  scheme  would  augment  instead 
of  diminishing  the  value  of  the  property  left  behind.  The  society, 
composed  of  free  men,  concerns  itself  only  with  the  free.  Collaterd^ 
consequences  we  are  not  responsible  for.  It  is  not  this  society  which 
has  produced  the  great  moral  revolution  which  the  age  exhibits. 
What  would  they,  who  thus  reproach  us,  have  done  ?  If  they  would 
repress  all  tendencies  towards  liberty  and  ultimate  emancipation,  they 
most  do  more  than  put  down  the  benevolent  efibrts  of  this  society. 
They  must  go  back  to  the  era  of  our  liberty  and  independence,  and 
miizzle  the  cannon  which  thunders  its  annual  joyous  return.  They 
must  revive  the  slave  trade,  with  all  its  train  of  atrocities.  They 
must  suppress  the  workings  of  British  philanthropy,  seeking  to  me- 
fionite  the  condition  of  the  unfortunate  West  Indian  slaves.    Tbej 
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moMt  arrest  the  career  of  Sooth  American  deliyeraiice  firom  thraUba. 
They  must  blow  out  the  moral  lights  around  us,  and  extinguish  that 
greatest  torch  of  all  which  America  presents  to  a  benighted  worid — 
pointing  the  way  to  their  rights,  their  liberties,  and  their  happinea. 
And  when  they  have  achieved  all  these  purposes,  their  work  will  be 
yet  incomplete.  They  must  penetrate  the  human  soul,  and  eradicale 
the  light  of  reason  and  the  love  of  liberty.  Then,  and  not  tOl  then, 
when  universal  darkness  and  despair  prevail,  can  you  perpetuate  slm?^ 
ry,  and  repress  all  sympathies,  and  all  humane  and  benevolent  efloMa 
among  freemen,  in  behalf  of  the  unhappy  portion  of  our  race  doomed 
to  bondage. 

*  Our  friends,  who  are  cursed  with  this  greatest  of  human  eTili, 
deserve  the  kindest  attention  and  consideration.  Thejr  property  aiad 
their  safety  are  both  involved.  But  the  liberal  and  candid  among 
them  will  not,  cannot,  expect  that  every  project  to  deliver  our  coim- 
try  from  it  is  to  be  crushed  because  of  a  possible  and  ideal  danger. 

Animated  by  the  encouragement  of  the  past,  let  us  proceed  under 
the  cheering  prospects  which  lie  before  us.  Let  us  continue  to  Ip* 
peal  to  the  pious,  the  liberal,  and  the  wise.  Let  us  bear  in  mind  the 
condition  of  our  forefathers,  when,  collected  on  the  beach  of  £n^aiid|. 
they  embarked,  amidst  the  scoffings  and  the  false  predictions  of  the 
assQinbled  multitude,  for  this  distant  land ;  and  here,  in  spite  of  all  the 
perils  of  forest  and  ocean,  which  they  encountered,  successfully  laid 
the  foundations  of  this  glorious  republic.  Undismayed  by  the  pn^phe- 
cies  of  the  presumptuous,  let  us  supplicate  the  aid  of  the  AmericMi 
representatives  of  the  people,  and  redoubling  our  labors,  and  inroUiig 
tibe  blessings  of  an  all-wise  Providence,  I  boldly  and  confidently  anti- 
cipate success.  I  hope  the  resolution  which  I  offer  will  be 
OMHisly  adopted. 


ON  THE  CHARGE  OF  CORRUPTION. 


At  Lexington,  Kentucky,  July  12,  1827. 


FMr.  Claf  visited  Kentucky  in  1827,  while  Secretary  of  State  under  Mr.  Adams, 
■nd  was  received  by  lai]^  gatheringB  of  his  former  const itucnts  and  fellow-citiiena, 
who  insisted  on  meeting  him  around  the  festive  board.  At  Pari<(,  ISourbon  County, 
in  Woodford  County,  und  at  Ixfxington,  he  met  and  nddre&sed  large  assemblageti 
of  the  People.    At  the  latter  place,  the  following  toaiit  was  given : 

"  Our  JH$tinffuufud  Chtat,  IIenrv  Clav— The  furnace  of  persecution  may  be 
lieated  seven  times  hotter,  und  seventy  times  more  he  will  come  out  unscathed  by 
ths^re  of  nalignitv,  brighter  to  ail  und  dearer  to  his  friends ;  while  his  enemies 
■hsu  sink  with  tnu  arosB  of  their  own  vile  materials." 

Xr.  Cult,  after  the  above  toast  had  been  dmnk,  addressed  the  company  is 
XbUows:] 

Mr.  President,  Friends,  and  Fellow-Citizens  : — I  beg  permis- 
sion to  offer  my  hearty  thanks,  and  to  make  my  respectful  ack- 
nowledgments, for  the   affectionate  loccption  which  has  been  giv- 
en me  during  my  present  visit  to  my  old  Congressional  District, 
and  for  this    hospitable  and   honorable  testimony  of  your  esteem 
and  confidence.      And   I  thank    you   especially    for  the  friendly 
sentiments  and  feelings   expressed  in  the  toast  which  you  have 
just  done  me  the  honor  to  drink.     I  always  had  the  happiness  of 
knowing  that  I  enjoyed,  in  a  high  degree,  the  attachment  of  that  por- 
tion of  my  fellow-citizens  whom  I  formerly  represented ;  but  I  should 
never  have  been  sensible  of  the  strength  and  ardor  of  their  affection, 
except  for  the  extraordinary  character  of  the  times.     For  near  two 
years  and  a  half  I  have  been  assailed  with  a  rancor  and  bitterness 
.  which  have  few  examples.     I  have  found  myself  the  particular  ob- 
'  ject  of  concerted  and  concentrated  abuse  ;  and  others,  thrusting  them- 
selves between  you  and  me,  have  dared  to  arraign  me  for  treachery 
to  your  interests.    But  my  former  constituents,  unafi^ted  by  the 
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calumnies  which  have  been  so  pcrseveringly  circulated  to  my  pr^ 
dice,  have  stood  by  me  with  a  generous  confidence  and  a  noble  mag- 
nanimity. The  measure  of  their  regard  and  confidence  haj  nKii< 
with,  and  even  surpassed,  that  of  the  malcT^olence,  great  aa  it  isi  of 
my  personal  and  political  foes.  I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  who  are  a 
large  portion  of  my  late  constituents.  I  thank  you,  and  every  one 
of  them,  with  all  my  heart,  for  the  manly  support  which  I  have  uni- 
formly received.  It  has  cheered  and  consoled  me,  amidst  all  my  ae- 
vere  trials  ;  and  may  I  not  add,  that  it  is  honorable  to  the  generous 
hearts  and  enlightened  heads  who  have  resolved  to  protect  the  char- 
acter of  an  old  friend  and  fisuthful  servant  ? 

The  numerous  manifestations  of  your  confidence  and  attachment 
will  be  among  the  latest  and  most  treasured  recollections  of  my  life. 
They  impose  upon  me  obligations  which  can  never  be  weakened  or 
cancelled.  One  of  these  obligations  is,  that  I  should  embrace  eveiy 
fair  opportunity  to  vindicate  that  character  which  you  have  so 
erously  sustained,  and  to  evince  to  you  and  to  the  world,  that  yon 
have  not  yielded  to  the  impulses  of  a  blind  and  enthusiastic  a^ntK 
ment.  I  feel  that  I  am,  on  all  fit  occasions,  especially  bound  to  vin- 
dicate myself  to  my  former  constituents.  It  was  as  iheir  zepresenta- 
tive,  it  was  in  fulfilment  of  a  high  trust  which  they  confided  to  me, 
that  I  have  been  accused  of  violating  the  most  sacred  of  dutiea-— <xf 
treating  their  wishes  with  contempt,  and  their  interests  with  treach^ 
ly.  Nor  is  this  obligation,  in  my  conception  of  its  import,  at  aU 
weakened  by  the  dissolution  of  the  relations  which  heretofi)Te  exiated 
between  us.  I  would  instantly  resign  the  place  I  hold  in  the  conneili 
of  the  nation,  and  directly  appeal  to  the  sufirages  of  my  late  oonatitn- 
ents,  as  a  candidate  for  re-election,  if  I  did  know  that  my  foes  ars  of 
that  class  whom  one  rising  from  the  dead  cannot  convince,  wliom 
nothing  can  silence,  and  who  wage  a  war  of  extermination.  On  the 
issue  of  such  an  appeal,  they  would  redouble  their  abuse  of  you  and 
of  me,  for  rneir  hatred  is  common  to  us  both. 


They  have  compelled  me  so  often  to  be  the  theme  of  my 
to  the  people,  that  I  should  have  willingly  abstained,  on  this  festive 
occasion,  from  any  allusion  to  this  subject,  but  for  a  new  and  im 
form  which  the  calumny  against  me  has  recently  assumed.  I 
again  put  on  my  defence,  not  of  any  new  charge,  nor  by  any  new  ad* 
Tecsary ;  but  of  the  old  charges,  clad  in  a  new  dress,  and  ezhibilsd 
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hy  WM  open  -and  undisguised  enemy.    The  fictitious  names  have  been 

fltricken  from  the  foi)t  of  the  indictment,  and  that  of  a  known  and 

■lAatantial  prosecutor  has  been  voluntarily  offered.     Undaunted  by 

llie  formidable  name  of  that  prosecutor,  I  will  avail  myself,  with  your 

mSnlgeDeey  of  this  fit  opportunity  of  free  and  unreserved  intercourse 

with  yon,  as  a  large  number  of  my  late  constituents,  to  make  some 

dlweiiaUons  on  the  past  and  present  state  of  the  question.    When 

evidenoe  shall  be  produced^  as  I  have  now  a  clear  right  to  demand, 

m  aapport  of  the  accusation,  it  will  be  the  proper  time  for  me  to  take 

much  notice  of  it  as  its  nature  shall  require. 

In  February,  1825,  it  was  my  duty,  as  the  representative  of  this 
Jiitrict,  to  iwte  for  some  one  of  the  three  candidates  for  the  Presi* 
dsncf ,  who  were  returned  to  the  House  of  Representatives.    It  has 
iieeB  established,  and  can  be  further  proved,  that,  before  I  left  this  state 
^e  preceding  fall,  I  communicated  to  several  gentlemen  of  the  highest 
nlity,  my  fixed  determination  not  to  vote  for  General  Jack* 
The  friends  of  Mr.  Crawford  asserted  to  the  last,  that  the  con- 
of  his  health  was  such  as  to  enable  him  to  administer  the  du* 
of  the  office.     I  thought  otherwise,  after  I  reached  Washington 
«ity,  aad  visited  him  to  satisfy  myself;  and  thought  that  physical  im» 
indiiBent,  if  there  were  no  other  objections,  ought  to  prevent  his  elec- 
Although  the  delegations  from  four  States  voted  for  him,  and  his 
lions  were  zealously  pressed  to  the  very  last  moment,  it  has 
of  late  asserted,  and  I  believe  by  some  of  the  very  persons  who 
wnmly  espoused  his  cause,  that  bis  incompetency  was  so  pal* 
pabie  as  clearly  to  limit  the  choice  to  two  of  the  three  returned  can* 
dUatea.     In  my  view  of  my  duty,  there  was  no  alternative  but  that 
wUeh  I  embraced.     That  I  had  some  objections  to  Mr.  Adams,  I  am 
freely  to  admit ;  but  these  did  not  weigh  a  feather  in  compari- 
with  the  greater  and  insurmountable  objections,  long  and  d«iib* 
cntely  entertuned  against  his  competitor.     I  take  this  occasioa,  with 
gnat  aati^K^tion,  to  state,  that  my  objections  to  Mr.  Adams  arose 
duefly  firom  apprehensions  which  have  not  been  realized.    I  have 
fimid  him  at  Uie  head  of  the  government,  able,  enlightened,  patient 
tf  hnreatigation,  and  ever  ready  to  receive  with  respect,  and,  when 
approved  by  his  judgment,  to  act  upon  the  counsels  of  his  official  ad- 
I  add,  with  unmixed  pleasure,  that,  from  the  oommence- 
of  the  government,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  ad- 
VBUitration,  no  chief  magistrate  has  found  the  members  of  hia  cabi- 
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net  so  united  on  all  public  measures,  and  so  cordial  and  friendly  in 
all  their  intercourse,  private  and  official,  as  these  are  of  the  jKeaeni 
President. 

Had  I  voted  for  General  Jackson,  in  opposition  to  the  well-known 
opinions  which  I  entertained  of  him,  one-tenth  part  c^  the  ingenuity 
and  zeal  which  have  been  employed  to  excite  prejudices  against  me, 
would  have  held  me  up  to  universal  contempt ;  and  what  would  have 
been  worse,  /  should  have  felt  that  I  really  deserved  it. 

Before  the  election,  an  attempt  was  made  by  an  abusive  letter, 
published  in  the  Columbian  Observer,  at  Philadelphia,  a  paper  which, 
as  hais  since  transpired,  was  sustained  by  Mr.  Senator  Eaton,  the  col- 
league, the  friend,  and  the  biographer  of  (reneral  Jackson,  to  assail 
my  motives,  and  to  deter  me  in  the  exercise  of  my  duty.  Thia  let- 
ter being  avowed  by  Mr.  Greorge  Kremer,  I  instantly  demanded  from 
the  House  o(  Representatives  an  investigation.  A  comimittee  was 
accordingly,  on  the  5th  day  of  February,  1S25,  appomted  in  the  rare 
mode  of  balloting  by  the  House,  instead  oi  by  selection  of  the  Speak- 
er. It  was  composed  of  some  of  the  leading  members  of  that  body, 
not  one  of  whom  was  my  political  friend  in  the  preceding  Prasidei^ 
tial  canvass.  Although  Mr.  Kremer,  in  addressing  ^  House,  had 
declared  his  willingness  to  bring  forward  his  proo&,  and  his  readiness 
to  abide  the  issue  of  the  inquiry,  his  fears,  or  other  coufsels  than  bb 
own,  prevailed  upon  him  to  take  refuge  in  a  miserable  subterfuge. 
Of  all  possible  periods,  that  was  the  most  fitting  to  substantiate  the 
charge,  if  it  Was  true.  Every  circumstance  was  then  fi-esh  ;  the  wit- 
nesses all  living  and  present ;  the  election  not  yet  complete ;  anid 
therefore  the  imputed  corrupt  bargain  not  fulfilled.  AH  Uiese  pow- 
erful considerations  had  no  weight  with  the  conspirators  and  tlieir 
accessaries,  and  they  meanly  shrunk  from  even  an  attempt  to  provtt 
iheir  charge,  for  the  best  of  all  possible  reasons— ^because,  being  fidae 
and  fabricated,  they  could  adduce  no  proof  which  was  not  false  and 
&bricated. 

During  two  years  and  a  half,  which  have  now  intervened,  a  por- 
tion of  the  press  devoted  to  the  cause  of  General  Jackson  haa  been 
teeming  with  the  vilest  calumnies  against  me,  and  the  charge,  under 
•very  chameleon  form,  has  been*  a  thousand  times  repeated.    Up  io 
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tliis  tune,  I  have  in  vftin  invited  investigation,  and  demanded  evi  • 
^lence.     None,  not  a  particle,  has  been  adduced. 

Tlie  extraordinary  ground  hfui  been  taken,  that  the  accusers  were 

laot  bound  to  establish  by  proof  the  guilt  of  their  designated  victim. 

In  m  cmlized.  Christian,  and  free  community,  the  monstrous  principle 

lias  been  assumed,  that  accusation  and  conviction  are  synonymous ; 

and  that  the  persons  who  deliberately  bring  forward  an  atrociooa 

charge  are  exempted  from  all  obligations  to  substantiate  it !     And  the 

pretext  is,  that  the  crime,  being  of  a  political  nature,  is  shrouded  in 

^brkness,  and  incapable  of  being  substantiated.    But  is  there  any  real 

difference,  in  this  respect,  between  political  and  other  offences  ?    Do 

XMit  all  the  perpetrators  of  crime  endeavor  to  conceal  their  guilt  and 

Co  elode  detection  ?    If  the  accuser  of  a  political  offence  is  absolved 

firom  the  duty  of  supporting  his  accusation,  every  other  accuser  of 

stands  equally  absolved.     Such  a  principle,  practically  car- 

into  society,  would  subvert  all  harmony,  peace,  and  tranquillity. 

39bne— no  age,  nor  sex,  nor  profession,  nor  calling,  would  be  safe 

aigninst  its  baleful  and  overwhelming  influence.     It  would  amount  to 

a  universal  Ueenise  to  imiversal  calumny ! 

No  one  has  ever  contended  that  the  proof  should  be  exclusively 

that  of  eye-witnesses,  testifying  from  their  senses  positively  aT  ^di^' 

leetly  to  the  fact.     Political,  like  other  oflences,  may  be  est»  wished 

by  ciieinnstantial  as  well  as  positive  evidence.     But  I  do  <  ontend, 

that  same  evidence,  be  it  what  it  may,  ought  to  be  exhibits  ^     If 

there  be  none,  how  do  the  accusers  know  that  an  offence  has  been 

perpetrated  ?    If  they  do  know  it,  let  us  have  the  fad  on  which  their 

conviction  is  based.     I  will  not  even  assert,  that,  in  public  affiiirs,  a 

citiaen  has  not  a  right  freely  to  express  his  ophnom  of  public  men, 

nnd  to  speculate  upon  the  motives  of  their  conduct.    But  if  he  chooses 

to  promulgate  opinions,  let  them  be  given  as  ophioma.    The  public 

"^rill  correctly  judge  of  their  value  and  their  grounds.     No  one  has  a 

Yight  to  put  forth  a  positive  assertion,  that  a  political  offence  has  been 

committed,  unless  he  stands  prepared  to  sustain,  by  satis&ctory  proof 

cf  gome  kind,  its  actual  existence. 


If  he  who  exhibits  a  charge  of  political  crime  is,  from  its  very 
^ua,  disabled  to  establish  it,  how  much  more  difficult  is  the  condition 
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of  the  aceuBod  ?    How  can  he  exhibit  negative  proof  of  his  inwi* 
cence,  if  no  affirmative  proof  of  his  guilt  ki,  or  can  be  adduced  Y 

It  must  have  been  a  conyiction  that  the  justice  of  the  poU^  re- 
quired a  definite  charge,  by  a  responsible  accuser,  that  has,  at  last, 
extorted  from  Greneral  Jackson  his  letter  of  the  6th  of  Jimey  lately 
published.  I  approach  that  letter  with  great  reluctancOy  not  on  my 
own  account,  for  on  that,  I  do  most  heartily  and  sincerely  rejoioe 
that  it  has  made  its  appearance.  But  it  is  reluctance,  excited  by  the 
feelings  of  respect  which  I  would  anxiously  have  cultivated  towaida 
its  author.  He  has,  however,  by  that  letter,  created  such  relatioat 
between  us,  that,  in  any  language  which  I  may  employ,  in  exaiii» 
ing  its  contents,  I  feel  myself  bound  by  no  other  obligati(His  thaa  those 
which  belong  to  truth,  to  public  decorum,  and  to  myself  \ 

The  first  consideration  which  must,  on  the  perusal  of  the  letter, 
feice  itself  upon  every  reflecting  mind,  is  that  which  arises  out  ef  the 
delicate  posture  in  which  Gen.  Jackson  stands  before  the  American 
public.  He  is  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  avowed  and  proclaim- 
ed. He  has  no  competitor  at  present,  and  there  is  no  probabifity  of 
his  having  any,  but  one.  The  charges  which  he  has  allowed  him- 
self to  be  the  organ  of  communicating  to  the  very  public  who  is  to 
decide  the  question  oi  the  Presidency,  though  directly  aimed  at  me^ 
necessarily  implicate  his  only  competitor.  Mr.  Adams  and  mytdf 
are  both  guilty,  or  we  are  both  innocent  of  the  imputed  airangement 
between  us.  His  innocence  is  absolutely  irreconcilable  with  wnf  giutt* 
If  General  Jackson,  therefore,  can  establish  my  guilt,  and,  by  infer- 
ence, or  by  insinuation,  that  of  his  sole  rival,  he  will  have  remoiTed 
a  great  obstacle  to  the  consummation  of  the  object  of  his  ambitioMw 
And  if  he  can,  at  the  same  time,  make  out  his  own  purity  of  condoict, 
and  impress  the  American  people  with  the  belief  that  his  parity  aai 
integrity  alone  prevented  his  success  before  the  House  of  Representar 
tives,  his  claims  will  become  absolutely  irresistible.  Were  there  ever 
more  powerfiil  motives  to  propagate — was  there  ever  greater  intermt, 
at  all  hazards,  to  prove  the  truth  of  charges  } 

I  state  the  case,  I  hope,  feirly ;  I  mean  to  state  it  fairly  and  fear- 
lessly. If  the  position  be  one  which  exposes  General  Jadcson  to  un- 
fevwable  suspicions,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  he  has  voluntariif 
taken  it,  and  he  must  abide  the  consequences.    I  am  acting  on  the 
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Jefemire,  and  it  is  he  who  assails  me^  and  who  has  called  forth,  hj 
the  eternal'  Jaws  of  self-protection,  the  right  to  use  all  legitimate 
of  self-defence. 


General  Jackson  has  shown  in  his  letter,  that  he  is  not  exempt 
from  the  influence  of  that  bias  towards  one's  own  interests,  which  is 
unfortunately  the  too  common  lot  of  human  nature.     It  is  Au  interest 
to  make  out  that  he  is  a  person  of  spotless  innocence,  and  of  unsullied 
integrity ;  and  to  establish,  by  direct  charge,  or  by  necessary  infer- 
ence, the  want  of  those  qualities  in  his  rival.     Accordingly,  we  find, 
throughout  the  letter,  a  labored  attempt  to  set  forth  his  own  immacu- 
late purity  in  striking  contrast  with  the  corruption  which  is  attributed 
4o  others.     We  would  imagine  from  his  letter,  that  he  very  seldom 
toochea  a  newspaper.    The  Telegraph  is  mailed  regularly  for  him  at 
Washington,  but  it  arrives  at  the  Hermitage  very  irregularly.     He 
^■^roold  have  the  public  to  infer,  that  the  postmaster  at  Nashville, 
"nrhoee  appcMntment  happened  not  to  be  upon  his  recommendation, 
^ibatructed  his  reception  of  it.     In  consequence  of  his  not  receiving 
Telegraph,  he  had  not  on  the  6th  June,  1827,  seen  Carter  Bever^ 
r'a  famous  Fayetteville  letter,  dated  the  8th  of  the  preceding  March, 
joblished  in  numerous  Gazettes,  and  published,  I  have  very  little 
^nbt,  although  I  have  not  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  fact,  in  the 
Gazettea  of  Nashville.     I  will  not  say,  contrary  to  Gen.  Jackson's 
aawrtion,  that-  he  had  never  read  that  letter,  when  he  wrote  that  of 
the  6th  of  June,  but  I  must  think  that  it  is  very  strange  that  he  should 
not  have  seen  it ;  and  I  doubt  whether  there  is  another  man  of 
any  political  eminence  in  the  United  States  who  has  not  read  it. 
There  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  between  General  Jackson  and  cer- 
tain editors  who  espouse  his  interest,  in  relation  to  Mr.  Beverley's 
letter.     They  very  early  took  the  ground,  in  respect  to  it,  that  I 
flight,  under  my  own  tignaturey  to  come  out  and  deny  the  statements. 
Jknd  General  Jackson  now  says,  in  his  letter  of  the  6th  of  June,  that 
lie  ^^  always  intended,  should  Mr.  Clay  come  out  over  his  own  signa- 
toxe,  and  deny  having  any  knowledge  of  the  communication  made  by 
his  friends  to  my  friends  and  to  me,  that  I  would  give  him  the  name 
of  the  gentleman  through  whom  that  conununication  came." 

The  distinguished  member  of  Congress  who  bore  the  alleged  over- 
ture, according  to  General  Jackson,  presented  himself  with  diplo- 
matic tircumspection,  lest  he  should  wound  the  very  great  sensibility 
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of  the  General.  He  avers  that  the  communication  was  intended 
with  the  most  friendly  motives,  '^  that  he  came  as  a  friend,''  and  that 
he  hoped,  however  it  might  be  received,  there  would  be  no  alteration 
in  the  friendly  feelings  between  them.  The  General  graciously  con- 
descends to  receive  the  communication,  and,  in  consideration  of  the 
high  standing  of  the  distinguished  member,  and  of  his  having  alw^ 
been  a  professed  friend,  he  is  promised  impunity,  and  assured  that 
there  shall  be  no  change  of  amicable  tics.  Afrer  all  these  necrasaij 
preliminaries  arc  arranged  between  the  high  negotiating  powen,  the 
envoy  proceeds :  "  he  had  been  informed  by  the  friends  of  Mr.  Clay, 
that  the  friends  of  Mr.  Adams  had  made  overtures  to  them,  saying  if 
Mr.  Clay  and  his  friends  would  unite  in  aid  of  the  election  of  Mr. 
Adams,  Mr.  Clay  should  be  Secretary  of  State ;  that  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Adams  were  urging,  as  a  reason  to  induce  the  friends  of  Mr.  Clay  to 
accede  to  their  proposition,  that  if  I  was  elected  President,  Mr.  Ad- 
ams would  be  continued  Secretary  of  State,  (inuendo,  there  would  be 
no  room  for  Kentucky.")  [Is  this  GeneralJackson's  inuendo, or 
that  of  the  distinguished  member  of  Congress  ?]  "  That  the  friends  of 
Mr.  Clay  stated  the  West  does  not  want  to  separate  from  the  West, 
and  if  I  would  say,  or  permit  any  of  my  confidential  friends  to  say 
that,  in  case  I  was  elected  President,  Mr.  Adams  should  not  be  con- 
tinued Secretary  of  State,  by  a  complete  union  of  Mr.  Clay  and  his 
friends,  they  would  put  an  end  to  the  presidential  contest  in  one  hour ; 
and  he  was  of  opinion  it  was  right  to  fight  such  intriguers  with  their 
own  weapons."  To  which  the  General  States  himself  to  hare  re- 
plied in  substance,  '^  that  in  politics,  as  in  every  thing  else,  my  guide 
was  principle,  and  contrary  to  the  expressed  and  unbiased  will  ^Ae 
people  or  their  constituted  agents,  I  never  would  step  into  the  Pkesi- 
dential  Chair ;  and  requested  him  to  say  to  Mr.  Clay  and  his  friends, 
(for  I  did  suppose  he  had  come  from  Mr.  Clay,  although  he  mted  fiU 
terms  Mr,  Clay^s  friends y)  that  before  I  would  reach  the  Presidentid 
Chair  by  such  means  of  bargain  and  corruption,  I  would  see  the  etrA 
open  and  swallow  both  Mr.  Clay  and  his  friends  and  myself  widi 
them."  Now  all  these  professions  are  very  fine,  and  display  adminh 
ble  purity.  But  its  sublimity  would  be  somewhat  more  impressive, 
if  some  person  other  than  General  Jackson  had  proclaimed  it.  Bs 
would  go  into  the  Presidential  Chair,  but  never,  no !  never,  contrary 
to  ^'  the  expressed  and  unbiased  will  of  the  people,  or  their  comli- 
tuted  agents :"  two  modes  of  arriving  at  it  the  more  reasonable,  as 
there  happens  to  be  no  other  constituted  way.    He  would  see  ^the 
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■rtli  open  and  swallow  both  Mr.  Clay  and  his  friends  and  myself/' 

An  he  would  reach  the  Presidential  Chair  by  ''  such  means  of 

ugiiii  and  corruption."    I  hope  General  Jackson  did  not  intend  that 

be  whole  human  race  should  be  also  swallowed  up,  on  the  contin- 

[eney  he  has  stated,  or  that  they  were  to  guarantee  that  he  has  an 

ibaofaite  repugnance  to  the  employment  of  any  exceptionable  means 

o  aetme  his  elevation  to  the  Presidency.    If  he  had  rendered  the 

luliligiuihed  member  of  Congress  a  little  more  distinguished,  by  in- 

ilaolljr  ordering  him  from  his  presence,  and  by  forthwith  denouncing 

lim  and  the  infamous  propositions  which  he  bore,  to  the  American 

pnblki  we  should  be  a  little  better  prepared  to  admit  the  claims  to 

utaniished  integrity,  which  the  General  so  modestly  puts  forward. 

loty according  to  his  own  account,  a  corrupt  and  scandalous  proposal 

iiiBide  to  him  ;  the  person  who  conveyed  it,  advises  him  to  accept 

itfiadyet  that  person  still  retains  the  friendship  of  General  Jackson, 

lAoii  80  tender  of  his  character  that  his  name  is  carefully  concealed 

Mdmerved  to  be  hereafter  brought  forward  as  a  ^vitness  !     A  man, 

ute^  if  he  be  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  is  doubly 

iifaioas — ^infamous  for  the  advice  which  he  gave,  and  infamous  for 

UiinUingness  to  connive  at  the  corruption  of  the  body  of  which  he 

iiaiworn  member — is  the  credible  witness  by  whom  Greneral  Jack- 

ion  stands  ready  to  establish  the  corruption  of  men,  whose  characters 

«e  Krer  questioned ! 

Of  an  the  properties  which  belong  to  honorable  men,  not  one  is  so 
liigU^  prised  as  that  of  character.  Gen.  Jackson  cannot  be  insensi- 
Ue  to  its  ralue,  for  he  appears  to  be  most  anxious  to  set  forth  the 
UtiBess  and  purity  of  his  own.  How  has  he  treated  mine  ?  During 
Ab  dispensation  of  the  hospitalities  of  the  Hermitage,  in  the  midst  of 
taoced  company  of  individuals  from  various  States,  he  permits  him- 
rif  to  make  certain  statements  respecting  my  friends  and  me,  which, 
if  true,  would  forever  dishonor  and  degrade  us.'  The  words  are 
hrily  passed  from  his  mouth,  before  they  are  committed  to  paper, 
ty^ne  of  his  guests,  and  transmitted  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  another 
State,  when  they  are  published  in  a  newspaper,  and  thence  circulated 
Anxf^ut  the  union.  And  now  he  pretends  that  these  statements 
were  made  '^  without  any  calculation  that  they  were  to  be  thrown 
nitolhe  public  journals."  Does  he  reprove  the  indiscretion  of  this 
pKsf  ivho  had  violated  the  sanctity  of  a  conversation  at  the  hospita- 
Ue  board  ?    Far  from  it.    The  public  is  incredulous.    It  cannot  h% 
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Greneral  Jackson  would  be  so  wanting  in  delicacy  and  decomm.  Tlie 
guest  appeals  to  him  for  the  confirmation  of  the  published  statemnls ; 
and  the  General  promptly  addresses  a  letter  to  him,  in  which  *'  he 
unequivocally  confirms — (says  Mr.  Carter  Beverly,)  all  I  have  said 
regarding  the  overture  made  to  him  pending  the  last  presidential 
election  before  Congress ;  and  he  atserts  a  great  deal  wwre  tlum  At 
ever  told  me."  I  should  be  glad  to  know  if  all  the  veiaioiia  of  Ae 
tale  have  now  made  their  appearance,  and  whether  Greneral  Jackm 
will  alledge,  that  he  did  not  "  calculate"  upon  the  publication  of  Us 
letter  of  the  6th  of  June. 

The  General  states  that  the  unknown  envoy  used  the  terms,  ^  Mr. 
Clay's  friends,"  to  the  exclusion,  therefore,  of  myself,  but  he  nevci^ 
theless  inferred  that  he  had  come  from  me.  JSow,  why  did  he  dntv 
this  inference  contrary  to  the  import  of  the  statement  which  he  re- 
ceived ?  Does  not  this  disposition  to  deduce  conclusions  un&voi^' 
ble  to  me,  manifest  the  spirit  which  actuates  him  ?  And  does  not 
General  Jackson  exhibit  throughout  his  letter  a  desire  to  give  a  co* 
loring  to  the  statements  of  his  friend,  the  distinguished  member  cf 
Congress,  higher  than  they  would  justify  ?  No  one  should  ever  n* 
sort  to  implication  but  from  necessity.  Why  did  he  not  ascertaia 
from  the  envoy  if  he  had  come  from  me  ?  Was  any  thing  more  na* 
tural  than  that  GeneraU  ackson  should  ascertain  the  pencNU  who  had 
deputed  the  envoy  }  If  his  shocked  sensibility  and  indignant  loitne 
and  patriotism  would  not  allow  him  to  enquire  into  particulars,  oi^ 
he  to  have  hazarded  the  assertion,  that  I  was  privy  to  the  propoal, 
without  assuring  himself  of  the  fact :  could  he  not,  after  rejecting  tbs 
proposal,  continuing,  as  he  did,  on  friendly  terms  with  the  organ  of  it, 
have  satisfied  himself  if  I  were  conusant  of  it  ?  If  he  had  not  tine 
then,  might  he  not  have  ascertained  the  fact  from  his  friend  or  from 
tne,  during  the  intervening  two  and  a  half  years  ?  The  compme- 
tions  of  his  own  conscience  appear  for  a  moment  to  have  visited  him 
towards  the  conclusion  of  his  letter,  for  he  there  does  say,  ^  that  in 
the  supposition  stated,  I  may  have  done  injustice  to  Mr.  Clay ;  if  SO, 
the  gentleman  informing  me  can  explain."  JSo  good  or  hononUa 
roan  will  do  another  voluntarily  any  injustice.  It  was  not  n( 
that  General  Jackson  should  have  done  mc  any.  And  he  cannot 
quit  himself  of  the  rashness  and  iniquity  of  his  conduct  towards  wfif 
by  referring  at  this  late  day  to  a  person  whose  name  is  withheld  from 
the  public.    This  compenduous  mode  of  administaisif  ju8tieB|  faj 
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>>^»yEg  and  then  trying  a  man,  howeyer  justifiable  it  may  be, 
to  the  precepts  of  the  Jackson  code,  is  sanctioned  by  no 
reapectable  system  of  jarispradence. 

U  is  stated  in  the  letter  of  the  6th  of  June,  that  the  overture  was 
made  eaiiy  in  January ;  and  that  the  second  day  after  the  communi- 
otttiooy  it  ^  was  announced  in  the  newspapers,  that  Mr.  Clay  had 
oome  out  openly  and  avowedly  in  favor  c^  Mr.  Adams."    The  object 
of  this  statement  is  obvious.     It  is  to  insinuate  that  the  proposal 
which  was  rejected  with  disdain  by  Greneral  Jackson,  was  accepted 
witfi  promptitude  by  Mr.  Adams.    This  renders  the  &ct  as  to  the 
tine  of  the  alleged  annunciation  very  important.      It  is  to  be  regret- 
led  that  General  Jackson  had  not  been  a  little  more  precise.     It  was 
ssr%  in  January  that  the  overture  was  made,  and  the  weond  day  after 
As  annunciation  of  my  intention  took  place.     Now,  I  will  not  assert 
tkit  there  may  not  have  been  some  speculations  in  the  newspapers 
ihont  that  time,  (although  I  do  not  believe  there  were  any  9peculatum$ 
nssriy,)  as  to  the  probable  vote  which  I  should  give ;  but  I  should 
h  giad  to  see  any  newspaper  which  the  second  day  after  early  in 
Ittniry,  asserted  in  its  columns,  that  I  had  come  out  ^^  openly  and 
nowedly.in  favor  of  Mr.  Adams."    I  challenge  the  production  of 
ndi  a  paper.     I  do  not  believe  my  intention  so  to  vote  for  Mr. 
iidans  was  announced  in  the  newspapers  openly  and  avowedly  du- 
riig  the  wlu^e  month  of  January,  or  at  any  rate  until  late  in  that 
month.    The  only  avowal  of  my  intention  to  vote  for  him,  which 
was  poblicty  made  in  the  newspapers,  prior  to  the  election,  is  con- 
tiined  in  nty  letter  to  Juc^  Brooke,  which  is  dated  the  28th  of  Janu- 
vy.    It  was  first  published  in  the  Enquirer  at  Richmond,  some  time 
iidie  ensuing  month.     I  go  further ;  I  do  not  believe  any  newspaper 
itWsshington  can  be  produced  announcing,  before  the  latter  part  of 
hmmrjj  the  fiust,  whether  upon  my  avowal  or  not,  of  my  intention 
to  vote  for  Mr.  Adams.     General  Jackson's  memory  must  deceive 
lift.    He  must  have  confounded  events  and  circumstances.    His 
iiBBd,  Mr.  George  Kremer,  in  his  letter  to  the  Columbian  Observer, 
kMring  date  the  25th  of  January,  has,  according  to  my  recollection 
0f  the  public  prints,  a  claim  to  the  merit  of  being  the  first,  or  among 
the  fiiBt,  to  announce  to  the  public  my  intended  vote.     That  letter 
vas  first  published  at  Philadelphia,  and  returned  in  the  Columbian 
Observer  to  Washington  city,  on  the  31st  of  January.    How  long  be- 
in  its  date  that  letter  was  written  for  Mr^  Kremeridoes  not  appear 
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Whether  there  be  any  connexioo  made  by  the  diatingoished  Member 
of  Congress,  and  that  letter,  perhaps  General  Jackaon  can  explam. 

4 

At  the  end  of  more  than  two  years  after  a  corrupt  oyertnre  has 
been  made  to  General  Jackson,  he  now,  for  the  first  time,  openly 
proclaims  it.  It  is  true,  as  I  have  ascertained  since  the  publication 
of  Mr.  Beverley's  Fayetteville  letter,  the  General  has  been  for  a  long 
time  secretly  circulating  the  charge.  Immediately  on  the  appearance 
at  Washington  of  that  letter  in  the  public  prints,  the  editcnr  of  the 
Telegraph  asserted,  in  his  paper,  that  Greneral  Jackson  had  communi- 
cated the  overture  to  him  about  the  period  of  the  election,  not  as  he 
now  states,  but  according  to  Mr.  Beverley's  version  of  the  tale.  Since 
I  lefl  Washington,  on  the  10th  of  last  month,  I  have  understood  that 
Greneral  Jackson  has  made  a  similar  communication  to  several  other 
persons  at  difierent  and  distant  points.  Why  has  the  overture  been 
thus  clandestinely  circulated  ?  Was  it  that  through  the  mediuni  of 
the  Telegraph,  the  leading  paper  supporttng  the  interest  of  Grenenl 
Jackson,  and  through  his  other  depositories,  the  belief  of  the  charge 
should  be  duly  and  gradually  infused  into  the  public  mind,  and  thus 
contribute  to  the  support  of  his  cause }  The  zeal  and  industry  with 
which  it  has  been  propagated,  the  daily  columns  of  certain  newspa- 
pers can  testify.  Finding  the  public  still  unconvinced,  has  the  Gen- 
eral found  it  to  be  necessary  to  come  out  in  proper  person,  through 
the  thin  veil  of  Mr.  Carter  Beverly's  i^ncy } 

When  the  alleged  overture  was  made,  the  election  renuuned  unde- 
cided. Why  did  not  Greneral  Jackson  then  hold  up  to  universal  aoom 
and  indignation  the  infamous  bearer  of  the  proposal,  and  those  who 
dared  to  insult  his  honor,  and  tamper  with  his  integrity  >  If  he  had 
at  that  time  denounced  all  the  in&mous  parties  concerned,  demanded 
an  inquiry  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  established  by  satis- 
iactory  proof  the  truth  of  his  accusation,  there  might  and  prohahly 
would  have  heen  a  diflferent  result  to  the  election.  Why,  when  at 
my  instance,  a  Committee  was  on  the  fiflh  day  of  February,  1836, 
(only  four  days  before  the  election,)  appointed  to  investigate  the 
charges  of  Mr.  Kremer,  did  not  Greneral  Jackson  present  hiniself  and 
establish  their  truth  ?  Why,  on  the  seventh  of  that  month,  two  dajfc 
before  the  election,  when  the  Committee  reported  that  Mr.  Kremer 
declined  to  come  forward,  and  that  '<  if  they  knew  of  any  reason  fyt 
Mch  inveftigation,  they  would  have  asked  to  be  do&ed  wKh  flu 
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proper  power,  but  not  haviDg  themselves  any  such  knowledge,  they 
hftTe  felt  it  to  be  their  duy  only  to  lay  before  the  House  the  commu- 
nication which  they  have  received  ;"  why  did  not  General  Jackson 
authorize  a  motion  to  recommit  the  report,  and  manfully  come  for- 
ward with  all  his  information  r  The  Congress  of  the  nation  is  in 
session.  An  important  election  has  devolved  on  it.  Ail  eyes  arc 
turned  towaids  Washington.  The  result  b  awaited  with  intense 
anxiety  and  breathless  expectation.  A  corrupt  proposition,  affecting 
the  election,  is  made  to  one  of  the  candidates.  He  receives  it,  is  ad- 
vised to  accept  it,  deliberates,  decides  upon  it.  A  committee  is  in 
jesaion  to  investigate  the  very  charge.  The  candidate,  notwithstand- 
11^,  remains  profoundly  silent,  and,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  two 
jears,  when  the  period  of  another  election  is  rapidly  approaching,  in 
which  he  is  the  only  competitor  for  the  oilicc,  for  the  first  time,  an- 
QOODces  it  to  the  American  public  !  They  must  have  more  than  an 
ocdinary  share  of  credulity  who  do  not  believe  that  General  Jackson 
I9I101S  under  some  extraordinary  delusion. 

.  It  is  possible  that  he  may  urge  by  way  of  excuse  for  what  must  be 
deemed  his  culpable  concealment  of  meditated  corruption,  that  he  did 
not  like  to  volunteer  as  a  witness  before  the  committee,  or  to  transmit 
to  it  the  name  of  his  friend,  the  distinguished  member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  although  it  is  not  very  easy  to  discern  any  just 
reason  for  his  volunteering  now,  which  would  not  have  applied  with 
more  force  at  that  time.  But  what  apology  can  be  made  for  his  fail- 
ure to  dischaige  his  sacred  duty  as  an  American  Senator  ?  More  than 
two  month^  after  the  alleged  overture,  my  nomination  to  the  office 
which  I  now  hold,  was  made  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  of 
iriiich  Greneral  Jackson  was  then  a  sworn  member.  On  that  nomi- 
tion  he  had  to  deliberate  and  to  act  in  the  most  solemn  manner.  If  I 
were  privy  to  a  corrupt  proposal  to  General  Jackson,  touching  the  re- 
cent election ;  if  I  had  entered  into  a  corrupt  bargain  with  Mr.  Adams 
to  secure  his  elevation,  I  was  unworthy  of  the  office  to  which  I  was 
aominated ;  and  it  was  the  duty  of  General  Jackson,  if  he  really  pos- 
aened  the  information  which  he  now  puts  forward,  to  have  moved 
Ae  Senate  to  appoint  a  committee  of  inquiry,  and  by  establishing  my 
(oflt,  to  have  preserved  the  national  councils  from  an  abominable  con- 
tMnination.  As  the  conspiracy  of  George  Kremer  &  Co.  had  a  short 
fine  before  meanly  shrunk  from  appearing  before  the  committee  of 
the  Houae  of  BepcesentatiYes,  to  make  good  their  charges,  I  request- 
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ed  a  Senator  of  the  United  States,  when  my  nomination  shoiild  M 
taken  up,  to  ask  of  the  Senate  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  in- 
quiry,  unless  it  should  appear  to  him  to  he  altogether  unncmiiy. 
One  of  our  Senators  was  compelled  by  the  urgency  of  his  privite 
business  to  leave  Washington  before  my  nomination  was  disposed  of; 
and  as  I  had  but  little  confidence  in  the  fidelity  and  professed  fiics^ 
ship  of  the  other,  I  was  constrained  to  present  my  application  to  • 
Senator  from  another  State.     I  was  afterwards  informed  that  wIm  it 
was  acted  upon,  General  Jackson,  and  every  other  Senator  ytwd^ 
was  silent  as  to  the  imputation  now  made ;  no  one  presumim  to 
question  my  honor  or  integrity.     How  can  Greneral  Jackson jvli^  to 
his  conscience  or  to  his  country  this  palpable  breach  of  his  paUiedotf  ? 
It  is  in  vain  to  say  that  he  gave  a  silent  negative  vote.     Ekmih 
possession  of  information  which,  if  true,  must  have  occasioDfld  fle 
.rejection  of  my  nomination.     It  does  not  appear  that  any  other  So^ 
tor  possessed  the  same  information.     Investigation  was  alike  doe  to 
the  purity  of  the  national  councils,  to  me,  and,  as  an  act  of  strict  ji^ 
tice,  to  all  the  other  parties  implicated.     It  is  impossible  for  Um  to 
escape  from  the  dilemma  that  he  has  been  faithless  as  a  Senator  c( 
the  United  States,  or  has  lent  himself  to  the  circulation  of  an  iti^ 
cioas  calumny. 

After  the  election  Greneral  Jackson  was  among  the  fintwhoetgoif 
pressed  his  congratulations  upon  his  successful  rival.     If  Mr.  Adotf   . 
had  been  guilty  of  the  employment  of  impure  means  to  eflfedt  Ui  dB^ 
tion,  General  Jackson  ought  to  have  disdained  to  sully  his  own  btffc 
by  touching  those  of  his  corrupt  competitor. 

On  the  10th  of  February,  1825,  the  very  next  day  after  tk  ele^ 
tion,  General  Jackson  was  invited  to  a  public  dinner  at  WuUagloSi 
by  some  of  his  friends.    He  expressed  to  them  his  wish  ftsk  li 
might  be  excused  from  accepting  the  invitation,  because,  aUodiBgto 
the  recent  election,  he  said,  ^^  any  evidence  of  kindness  and  nffH 
such  as  you  propose,  might,  by  many,  be  viewed  as  conveying  wiAt 
xxcEPTioN,  murmurings,  and  feelings  of  complaint,  which  I  sineenft 
hope  belong  to  noneH)f  my  friends."    More  than  one  month  after  W 
ooTTupt  proposal  is  pretended  to  have  been  received,  and  after,  MOOlA' 
ing  to  the  insinuation  of  General  Jackson,  a  corrupt  arraogeneiit  Ul 
been  made  between  Mr.  Adams  and  me :  after  the  actual  tenninsftiQi 
of  aa  eleetioBy  the  issae  of  which  was  brooght  about,  mocariSug  H 
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flonenl  JadnoDi  by  the  basest  means,  he  was  unwilling  to  accept 
the  hoDOfS  of  a  public  dinner,  lest  it  should  imply  eren  an  excqtikm 
against  the  result  of  the  election. 

General  Jackson  professes  in  his  letter  of  the  6th  of  June — I  quote 
again  his  words,  ^^  to  have  always  intended  should  Mr.  Clay  come 
out  oyer  hia  own  signature  and  deny  having  any  knowledge  of  the 
commiuiication  made  by  his  friends  to  my  friends,  and  to  me,  that  I 
would  give  him  the  name  of  the  gentleman  through  whom  that  com- 
annication  came.'*  He  pretends  never  to  have  seen  the  Fayetteville 
latter ;  and  yet  the  pretext  of  a  denial  under  tmf  ngnature  is  precisely 
that  which  had  been  urged  by  the  principal  editors  who  sustain  his 
CBOie.  If  this  be  an  unconcerted,  it  is  nevertheless  a  most  wonderful 
coineidence.  The  General  never  communicated  to  me  his  professed 
intention,  but  left  me  in  entire  ignorance  of  his  generous  purpose ; 
lika  the  overture  itself,  it  was  profoundly  concealed  from  me.  There 
rized  denial  from  me,  which  went  the  circle  of  the  pub- 
prints,  immediately  after  the  arrival  at  Washington  of  the  Fi^- 
elteville  letter.  In  that  denial  my  words  are  given.  .  They  were  con- 
taiaed  in  a  letter  dated  at  Washington  city  on  the  18th  day  of  April 
hst,  and  are  correctly  stated  to  have  been  <<  that  the  statement  that 
his  (my)  friends  had  made  such  a  proposition  as  the  latter  describes 
to  the  friends  of  General  Jackson  was,  as  far  as  he  knew  or  believed, 
ntteily  destitute  of  foundation  ;  that  he  was  unwilling  to  believe  that 
General  JadoKHi  had  made  any  such  statement ;  but  that  no  matter 
with  whom  it  had  originated,  he  was  fully  persuaded  it  was  a  gross 
fidnrication  of  the  same  calumnious  character  with  the  Kremer  story, 
put  forth  for  the  double  purpose  of  injuring  his  public  character,  and 
propping  the  cause  of  General  Jackson ;  and  then  for  himself  and  fbr 
his  friends  he  defied  the  substantiation  of  the  charge  before  any  fiur 
tdfaual  whatever."  Such  were  my  own  words  transmitted  in  the 
ivmof  a  letter  from  a  fnend  to  a  ibiotm  person.  Whereas  thechigrge 
they  repelled  vras  contained  in  a  letter  written  by  a  person 
unknown  to  some  person  also  unknown.  Did  I  not  deny  the 
under  my  own  signature  in  my  card  of  the  31st  January,  1825, 
pHiahcd  in  the  National  Intelligencer  ?  Was  not  there  a  substan- 
M  dewal  of  it  in  my  letter  to  Judge  Brooke,  dated  the  28th  of  the 
month  ?  In  my  circular  to  my  constituents  ?  In  my  Lewis 
?  And  may  I  not  add,  in  the  whole  tenor  of  my  puUic 
eaatesl?    If  Genenl  Jackaon  had  <Afed  to  fbmish  me  die 
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name  of  a  member  of  Congrean^  who  was  capable  of  adrinng  hii  a0- 
ceptance  of  a  base  and  corrupt  propositioiii  ought  I  to  hare  ttnhtd 
to  his  infamous  and  discredited  witness  ? 

It  lias  been  a  thousand  times  asserted  and  repeated,  that  I  violitid 
instructions  which  I  ought  to  have  obeyed.  I  deny  the  charge;  nd 
I  am  happy  to  have  this  opportunity  of  denying  it  in  the  presence  of 
my  assembled  constituents.  The  general  assembly  requested  die 
Kentucky  delegation  to  vote  in  a  particular  way.  A  majority  of  tint 
delegation,  including  myself,  voted  in  opposition  to  that  xequeit 
The  legislature  did  not  intend  to  give  an  imperative  instruction.  Tk 
distinction  between  a  request  and  an  instruction  was  fiamiliartotlie 
legislature,  and  their  rolls  attest  that  the  former  is  always  addicM' 
to  the  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the  latter  oolj 
to  the  Senators  of  the  United  States. 

But  I  do  not  rely  exclusively  on  this  recognized  distinctioB.  Ifr 
pute  at  once  the  right  of  the  legislature  to  issue  a  mandatory  initnV' 
tion  to  tlie  representatives  of  the  people.  Such  a  right  has  hoCmB' 
dation  in  the  constitution,  in  the  reason  or  nature  of  things,  nor  i> 
usage  of  the  Kentucky  legislature.  Its  exercise  would  be  a  muaSd 
usurpation.  The  general  assembly  has  the  incontrovertible  rigbt  ti 
express  its  opinions  and  to  proclaim  its  wishes  on  any  politicsl  fub' 
jcct  whatever ;  and  to  such  an  expression  great  deference  aod  l** 
cpect  are  due ;  but  it  is  not  obligatory.  The  people,  when,  in  ^ 
gust,  1824,  they  elected  members  to  the  general  assembly,  did  BOt 
invest  them  with  any  power  to  regulate  or  control  the  exercise  of  ibt 
discretion  of  the  Kentucky  delegation  in  the  Congress  of  the  UniiB' 
States.  I  put  it  to  the  candor  of  every  elector  present,  if  he  ioiesd- 
ed  to  part  with  his  own  right,  or  anticipated  the  exertion  of  aijeM^ 
power,  by  the  legislature,  when  he  gave  his  vote  in  August  18Si? 


The  only  instruction  which  I  received  from  a  legitimate 
emanated  from  a  respectable  portion  of  my  inunediate  oonstitaailif 
and  that  directed  me  to  exercise  my  own  discretion,  regardless  of  A^ 
will  of  the  legislature.     You  subsequently  ratified  my  vote  faj 
quivocal  demonstrations,  repeatedly  given,  of  your  afl^tionate 
ment  and  your  unshaken  confidence.     You  ratified  it  two  yean  a^ 
by  the  election  of  my  personal  and  political  friend  (Judge  Clarke)  '^ 
eucceed  me  in  the  House  of  Representativei,  who  had  hinself  ii^ 
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■tfikAdMaBl^kgilfflnteiiiitnictionwl^  Tonnttify 

Hrty  Ifce  pwenee  ■nd  the  iHPprobation,  of  this  vait  nd  Mpeetthto 


I  B^oioe  again  and  again,  that  the  contest  has  at  last  assamed  ite 
praant  fnctica]  fonn.  Heretofore,  malignant  whispers  and  dark 
wuiuises  hare  been  clandestinely  circulated,  or  openly  or  onblush* 
i^y  vllaied  by  irresponsible  agents.  They  were  bcsne  upon  the 
and  like  them  were  invisible  and  intangible.  No  responsible 
stood  forward  to  sustain  them,  with  his  acknowledged  authority. 
TkBjhKwe  at  last  a  local  habitation  and  a  name.  G^eral  Jackson 
now  throw!!  off  the  mask  and  comes  confessedly  fivth  from  be- 
his  conoealed  batteries,  publicly  to  accuse  and  convict  me.  We 
confronted  before  the  American  people.  Pronouncing  the 
IS  I  again  do,  destitute  of  all  foundation,  and  gross  aspersions, 
wkether  clandestinely  or  openly  issued  from  the  halls  of  the  cafntol, 
Ae  aakKms  of  the  Hermitage,  or  by  press,  by  pen,  or  by  tongue,  and 
resting  on  my  conscious  integrity,  I  demand  the  witness,  and 
the  event  with  fearless  confidence. 


The  issue  is  frui^ly  joined.    The  imputed  oflfence  does  not  oompre- 
a  single  friend,  but  the  collective  body  o£  my  friends  in  Con- 
gifs ;  and  it  accuses  them  of  ofl&ring,  and  me  with  sanctioning  cor- 
roDpl  pnpotUumSj  derogating  from  honor,  and  in  violation  of  the  most 
aasred  oC duties.     The  charge  has  been  made  after  two  years  delibe- 
ration,   (xeneral  Jackson  has  voluntarily  taken  bis  position,  and  with- 
out provocation.     In  voting  against  him  as  President  of  the  United 
States,  I  gave  him  no  just  cause  of  ofience.     I  exercised  no  more 
than  my  indisputable  privilege,  as,  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  of  which 
1  fasve  never  complained,  he  exercised  his  in  voting  against  me  as 
SBcmary  of  State.    Had  I  voted  for  him,  I  must  have  gone  counter 
W every  fixed  principle  of  my  public  life.     I  believed  him  incompe- 
tent, and  his  election  fraught  with  danger.     At  this  early  period  of 
the  Republic,  keeping  steadily  in  view  the  dangers  which  had  over- 
tvitod  every  other  Free  State,  I  believed  it  to  be  essential  to  the  last- 
af  preservation  of  our  liberties,  that  a  man,  devoid  of  civil  talents, 
Hi  ofering  no  recommendation  but  one  founded  on  military  stfvice, 
dMnU  not  be  selected  to  administer  the  government.    I  believe  so 
yet;  and  I  shall  consider  the  days  of  the  Commonwealth  numbered 

^hen  an  opposite  principle  is  established.     I  believed,  aQd  still  be- 
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Ueve,  tliat  now,  when  our  institatioiis  are  in  comparatiye  infiuu^,  ii 
tlie  time  to  ef  tablish  the  great  principle,  that  military  qualification 
*  alone  is  not  a  sufficient  title  to  the  Presidency.  If  we  start  right,  we 
may  run  a  long  race  of  liberty,  happiness,  and  glory.  If  we  stumUe 
in  setting  out,  we  shall  flEdl  as  others  have  fallen  before  us,  and  &11 
without  even  a  claim  to  the  regrets  or  sympathies  of  mankind. 

1  have  never  done  General  Jackson,  knowingly,  any  injustice.  I 
hove  taken  pleasure,  on  every  proper  occasion,  to  bestow  on  him 
merited  praise  for  the  glorious  issue  of  the  battle  of  New  Orleans. 
No  American  citizen  enjoyed  higher  satisfaction  than  I  did  with  the 
event.  I  heard  it  for  the  first  time  on  the  boulevards  of  Paris ;  and 
I  eagerly  perused  the  details  of  the  actions,  with  the  anxious  hope 
tfiat  I  should  find  that  the  gallant  militia  of  my  own  State  had  aveng- 
ed, on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  the  blood  which  they  had  so 
freely  spilt  on  the  disastrous  field  of  Raisin.  That  hope  was  not 
then  gratified ;  and  although  I  had  the  mortification  to  read  in  the 
official  statement,  that  they  ingloriously  fled,  I  was  nevertheless 
thankful  for  the  success  of  the  arms  of  my  country,  and  felt  grateful 
to  him  who  had  most  contributed  to  the  ever  memorable  victory. 
This  concession  is  not  now  made  for  the  purpose  of  conciliating  the 
favor  or  mitigating  the  wrath  of  Greneral  Jackson.  He  has  erected 
an  impassable  barrier  between  us,  and  I  would  scorn  to  accept  any 
fiivor  at  his  hands.  I  thank  my  God  that  He  has  endowed  me  vrith 
a  soul  incapable  of  apprehensions  from  the  anger  of  any  being  hat 
himself. 

I  have  as  your  Representative,  freely  examined,  and  in  my  delibe- 
rate judgment,  justly  condemned  the  conduct  of  General  Jackson  in 
some  of  our  Indian  wars.  I  believed,  and  yet  believe  him,  to  have 
trampled  upon  the  constitution  of  his  country,  and  to  have  violated 
the  principles  of  humanity.  Entertaining  these  opinions,  I  did  not 
and  could  jioi  vote  for  him. 

1  owe  you,  my  friends  and  fellow-citizens,  many  apologies  for  Hkm 
long  interruption  of  the  festivities  of  the  day.  I  hope  that  my  desin 
to  vindicate  their  honored  object,  and  to  satisfy  you  that  he  is 
altogether  .unworthy  of  them,  will  be  deemed  sufficient. 


ON  RETIRING  FROM  OFFICE. 


At  Washington,  March  7,  1829. 


IltTKB  Um  tiiamplitnt  electimi  of  General  Jacuov  u  Premdent  in  iBStS,  wpA  bit 
infMOif  laaogimtioo  to  that  office,  March  4th,  1829,  a  number  of  the  friends  of  Mr. 
CkAT,  (who  had  resigned  the  pott  of  Secretary  of  State  the  day  before  that  Inango- 
ntisB,«Bd  was  preparing  to  rctam  to  his  Western  home)  insisted  that  he  shonld 
wmi  then  around  the  festire  board  prior  to  his  departure.  To  this  request  he  acce- 
4aL   Tha  fifth  toast  was : 

"Health,  prosperity,  and  happiness  to  our  hiffhly  vslued  and  esteemed  guest  and 
fcHaw  qtiacn ,  HEiiaT  Clat.  whatever  the  future  destination  of  his  life,  he  has 
dsas  enough  for  honor,  and  need  desire  no  higher  reward  than  the  deep  seated  affec- 
li«  and  respect  of  his  friends  and  his  country." 

having  been  received  with  profound  enthusiastic  feeling,  Mr.  Clat  aroee  and 
the  company  as  follows:] 


In  mng,  Mr.  President,  to  offer  my  respectful  acknowledgements 
for  Che  honors  of  which  I  am  here  the  object,  I  mast  ask  the  indul- 
gence of  yourself  and  the  other  gentlemen  now  assembled,  for  an  un- 
•tected  embarrassment,  which  is  more  sensibly  felt  than  it  can  be  dis- 
tbclly  expressed.     This  city  has  been  the  theatre  of  the  greater  por- 
tkm  of  my  public  life.     You,  and  others  whom  I  now  see,  have  been 
^peetaton  of  my  public  course  and  conduct.     You  and  they  are,  if  I 
may  borrow  a  technical  expression  from  an  honorable  profession,  of 
"liluch  you  and  I  are  both  members,  jurors  of  the  vicinage.     To  a 
ivigment  rendered  by  those  who  have  thus  long  known  me,  and  by 
<Aen  though  not  of  the  panel,  who  have  possessed  equal  opportuni- 
fc  of  forming  correct  opinions,  I  most  cheerfully  submit.     If  the 
^*«ght  of  human  testimony  should  be  estimated  by  the  intelligence 
*^  respectability  of  the  witness,  and  the  extent  of  his  knowledge  of 
^  matter  on  which  he  testifies,  the  highest  consideration  is  due  to 
^  which  has  been  this  day  spontaneously  given.    I  shall  errr 
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cherish  it  with  the  most  grateful  recollection,  and  look  back  upon  it 
with  proud  satis&ction. 

I  should  be  glad  to  feel  that  I  could  with  any  propriety  abstain  fh»& 
any  allusion  at  this  time  and  at  this  place,  to  public  affairs.  Bat  con- 
sidering the  occasion  which  has  brought  us  together,  the  events 
which  have  preceded  it,  and  the  influence  which  they  may  exert  upoa 
the  destinies  of  our  country,  my  silence  might  be  misinterpreted,  and 
I  think  it  therefore  proper  that  I  should  embrace  this  first  public  op- 
portunity which  I  have  had  of  saying  a  few  words,  since  ike  termina- 
tion of  the  late  memorable  and  embittered  contest.  It  is  &r  from  my 
wish  to  continue  or  to  revive  the  agitation  with  which  that  contest 
was  attended.  It  is  ended,  for  good  or  for  evil.  '  The  nation  wants 
repose.  A  majority  of  the  people  has  decided,  and  from  their  deci- 
sion there  can  and  ought  to  be  no  appeal.  Bowing,  a»  I  do,  with 
jicofound  respect  to  them,  and  to  this  exercise  of  their  sorereign  au> 
thority,  I  may  nevertheless  be  allowed  to  retain  and  to  express  my 
own  unchanged  sentiments,  even  if  they  should  not  be  in  perfect  co- 
incidence  with  theirs.  It  is  a  source  of  high  gratification  to  me  to 
believe  that  I  share  these  sentiments  in  common  with  more  than  half 
a  million  of  freemen,  possessing  a  degree  of  virtue,  of  intelligence,  of 
religion,  and  of  genuine  patriotism,  which,  without  disparagement  to 
others,  is  unsurpassed,  in  the  same  mimber  of  men  in  this  or  any 
other  country,  in  this  or  any  other  age. 

I  deprecated  the  election  of  the  present  Ftesldent  of  the  United 
States,  because  I  believed  he  had  neither  the  temper,  the  experience, 
nor  the  attainments  requisite  to  discharge  the  complicated  and  ardu- 
ous duties  of  chief  magistrate.  I  deprecated  it  still  more,  because 
his  elevation,  I  believed,  would  be  the  result  exclusively  of  admira- 
tion and  gratitude  for  military  service,  without  legard  to  indispensable 
civil  qualifications.  I  can  neither  retract,  nor  alter,  nor  modify  a^y 
opinion  which,  on  these  subjects,  I  have  at  any  time  heretofore  ejc- 
pressed.  I  thought  I  beheld  in  his  election  an  awfal  foreboding  of 
the  &te  which,  at  some  future  (I  pray  to  God  that,  if  it  ever  tm^tj 
it  may  be  some  &r  distant)  day  was  to  befidl  this  infant  republic.  All 
past  history  has  impressed  on  my  mind  this  solemn  appieheDsiaii. 
Nor  is  it  efiiused  or  weakened  by  contemporaneous  events  passiqg 
upon  our  own  bvpred  continent.  It  is  remarkabjie  that,  a|,  ibkk 
ailOph,  al  the  head  of  dgfat  of  the  mne  indepeiideai  gfiinmmt^ 
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MibUriied  in  both  Americas,  military  officers  have  been  placed,  or 
have  placed  themselyes.  General  Lavalle  has,  by  military  force, 
sabrerted  the  republic  of  La  Plata.  General  Santa  Cmz  is  the  chief 
iiiBgistnite  of  Bolivia ;  Colonel  Pinto  of  Chili ;  General  Lamar  of 
Peni,  and  General  Bolivar  of  Colombia.  Central  America,  rent  in 
jkboeMj  and  bleeding  at  every  pore  from  woands  inflicted  by  contend- 
ing nulitaiy  Actions,  is  under  the  alternate  srray  of  their  chiefis.  In 
dw  government  of  our  nearest  neighbor,  an  election,  conducted  ac- 
oMitig  to  an  the  requirements  of  their  constitution,  has  terminated 
wHh  a  majority  of  the  States  in  &vor  of  Pedrazza,  the  civil  candidate. 
All  insurrection  was  raised  in  behalf  of  his  military  rival ;  the  cry, 
Biot  exactly  of  a  bargain,  but  of  corruption,  was  sounded ;  the  election 
Iria  annulled,  and  a  reform  effected  by  proclaiming  General  Guerrero, 
havii^  only  a  minority  of  the  States,  duly  elected  President.  The 
diittiders  from  the  surrounding  forts,  and  the  acclamations  of  the  as- 
feeniUed  multitude,  on  the  fourth,  told  us  what  general  was  at  the 
head  of  our  affidrs.  It  is  true,  and  in  this  respect  we  are  happier 
thaa  aome  of  the  Americcan  States,  that  his  election  has  not  been 
brought  about  by  military  violence.  The  forms  of  the  constitution 
hare  yet  remained  inviolate. 

\a  re-asserting  the  opinions  which  I  hold,  nothing  is  further  from 
my  purpose  than  to  treat  with  the  slightest  disrespect  those  of  my 
Mlow-citizens  here  or  elsewhere,  who  may  entertain  opposite  senti- 
meHls«  The  fact  of  claiming  and  exercising  the  free  and  independent 
txjaesMon  of  the  dictates  of  my  own  deliberate  judgment,  affords  the 
ttroDgest  guarantee  of  my  full  recognition  of  their  corresponding 
pririhge. 

'  A  majority  of  my  fellow-citizens,  it  would  seem,  do  not  perceive 
die  dangers  which  I  apprehended  from  the  example.  Believing  that 
thejr  ttre  not  real,  or  that  we  have  some  security  against  their  e£fect, 
HUch  ancient  and  modern  republics  have  not  found,  that  majority,  in 
Aft  exercise  of  their  incontestible  right  of  sufiage,  have  chosen  for 
dueC  magistrate  a  citizen  who  brings  into  that  high  trust  no  qualifi- 
catioii  other  than  military  triumphs. 

That  citizen  has  done  much  injustice — wanton,  unprovoked,  and 
UMloned  injustice.  It  was  inflicted,  as  I  must  ever  believe,  for  the 
looifale  purpose  of  gratifying  private  resentmeiit  and  promoting  pn^ 
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sonal  ambition.  When,  daring  the  late  canvas,  he  came  forward  ia 
the  public  prints  under  his  proper  name,  with  his  charge  against  me, 
and  summoned  before  the  public  tribunal  his  friend  and  his  only  wit- 
ness to  establish  it,  the  anxious  attention  of  the  whole  American  peo- 
ple was  directed  to  the  testimony  which  that  witness  might  render. 
He  promptly  obeyed  the  call  and  testified  to  what  he  knew.  He 
could  say  nothing,  and  he  said  nothing,  which  cast  the  slightest  shade 
upon  my  honor  or  integrity.  What  he  did  say  was  the  revexBC  of 
any  implication  of  me.  Then  all  just  and  impartial  men,  and  all  wlio 
had  feith  in  the  magnanimity  of  my  accuser,  believed  that  he  woold 
voluntarily  make  a  public  acknowk^dgement  of  his  error.  How  fiv 
this  reasonable  expectation  has  been  fulfilled,  let  his  perseyering  and 
stubborn  silence  attest.  But  my  relations  to  that  citizen  by  a  receat 
event  are  now  changed.  He  is  the  chief  magistrate  of  my  countij, 
invested  with  large  and  extensive  powers,  the  administration  of  whick 
may  conduce  to  its  prosperity  or  occasion  its  adversity.  Patriotism 
enjoins  as  a  duty,  that  whilst  he  is  in  that  exalted  station^  he  should 
be  treated  with  decorum,  and  his  official  acts  be  judged  of  in  a  spirit 
of  candor.  Suppressing,  as  far  as  I  can,  a  sense  of  my  personal 
wrong — willing  even  to  forgive  him,  if  his  own  conscience  and  our 
common  God  can  acquit  him — and  entertaining  for  the  majority  whidi 
has  elected  him,  and  for  the  office  which  he  fills,  all  the  defisrenoe 
which  is  due  from  a  private  citizen,  I  most  anxiously  hope  that  under 
his  guidance  the  great  interests  of  our  country,  foreign  and  domealic, 
may  be  upheld,  our  free  institutions  be  unimpaired,  and  the  happineia 
of  the  nation  be  continued  and  increased. 

While  I  am  prompted  by  an  ardent  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  mj 
country,  sincerely  to  express  this  hope,  I  make  no  pledges,  no 
promises,  no  threats,  and  I  must  add,  I  have  no  confidence.  My 
public  life,  I  trust,  furnishes  the  best  guarantee  for  my  faithfbl  adr 
herence  to  those  great  principles  of  external  and  internal  poliq^i  to 
which  it  has  been  hitherto  zealously  dedicated.  Whether  I  shall 
ever  hereafter  take  any  part  in  the  public  councils  or  not,  depends 
upon  circumstances  beyond  my  control.  Holding  the  principle  that  a 
citizen,  as  long  as  a  single  pulsation  remains,  is  under  an  obligation 
to  exert  his  utmost  energies  in  the  service  of  his  country,  if  necessa- 
ry, whether  in  private  or  public  station,  my  friends  here  and  evny- 
where  may  rest  assured  that,  in  either  condition,  I  shall  stand  erect, 
with  a  sfMrit  unconqaeredi  whilst  life  endures,  ready  to  second  their 
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enortioni  m  the  cause  oi  liberty,  the  unioii|  and  the  national  proa. 

Befiofe  I  set  down  I  avail  myself  with  pleasure  of  this  opportunity 

to  make  my  gratefol  acknowledgments  for  the  courtesies  and  friendly 

iltffftions  which  I  hare  uniformly  experienced  from  the  inhabitants 

oCttia  dty.    A  free  and  social  intercourse  with  them,  during  a  period 

of  man  than  twenty  years,  is  about  to  terminate,  without  any  recol- 

leeCioa  on  my  part  of  a  single  painful  collision,  and  without  leaving 

behind  me,  as  far  as  I  know,  a  solitary  personal  enemy.    If,  in  the 

Mitiment  with  which  I  am  about  to  conclude,  I  do  not  give  a  partic* 

ihr  expression  to  the  feelings  inspired  by  the  interchange  of  civilities 

fid  friendly  offices,  I  hope  the  citizens  of  Washington  will  be  assured 

thai  their  individual  happiness  and  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  this 

dfy  will  ever  be  objects  of  my  fervent  wishes.    In  the  sentiment 

Ultieh  I  shall  presently  offer,  they  are  indeed  comprehended.    For  the 

of  this  city  is  indissolubly  associated  with  that  of  our  Union, 

tha  preservation  of  our  liberty.     I  request  permission  to  prqpoea, 

Lbt  vto  VBWR  DifPAim  or  the  Amxucav  Repvicic. 


»:  — 
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ON  MANUFAC3TURES. 

Sksatb  or  TBS  UinrxD  Statb,  Apbil  8,  1810. 

Hi.  Pixtmnnr  >— The  loctl  interett  of  the  quarter  of  the  c^imtiy  which  I  hiM 
the  honor  to  repfeaent,  will  apologize  for  the  trouble  I  may  give  yoa  on  thk  oee** 
aiQB.  My  coUeagoe  haa  propoaed  an  amendment  to  the  hUi  before  yon,  iMlnciiiV 
Ae  Secretary^  of  the  Narf  to  proride  aopplieaof  eordage,  aail-doth,  henp,  dM^  mi 
to  give  a  pwfeieaoe  to  thoae  of  American  growth  and  maanlactuie.  It  has  htim 
Bflwed  by  the  gentleman  from  MaaMdraaettB  (Mr.  lioyd)  to  atiike  ovttfak  ptit  «f 
the  anmidmant ;  and  in  the  comae  of  the  diacnaion  which  haa  ■riaai,  iMHute 
hacve  bea«  made  on  the  general  policy  of  promoting  manufactnrea.  TW  pupptiilir 
eCthia  poliey  ia,  perhapa,  not  very  intimately  connected  with  the  aalgect  before  aa  ; 
b«t  it  in,  navertheleaa,  within  the  legitimate  and  admiwaiMe  acope  of  d^ttta.  U»- 
der  thia  iniSMon  I  offer  my  aentimenta. 


|a  inmilfaliig  the  adTantagea  of  domeatic  mannfactnrea»  it  never  aateied  tkm 
h0nd,  I  praauM,  of  any  one,  to  change  the  habitaof  the  nation  from  an  agnodtml 
to  a  mannfaoCnnng  commnnity.  No  one,  I  am  pemaded,  ever  thonght  of  convam- 
ing  the  ploqgfa-ahare  and  the  aickle  into  Uie  ipindle  and  the  ihnttle.  And  yet  tUs 
m  the  defanive  and  erroneona  view  too  often  iaken  of  the  aabject.  The  o|ipc«eati 
of  the  wannfarmrinf  ayatem  trannport  themaelvea  to  the  eatablidunaata  of  Mm* 
cheater  aflMl  Biimingham,  and  dwelling  on  the  indigence,  vice,  and  wictdiedMa 
ii«vailii«  there,  by  pnahing  it  to  an  txtrtmt,  argne  that  ita  iatrodnctioB  into  this 
OMMtiy  will  neceaHurily  be  attended  by  the  aame  miBchievoaa  and  dreadfiil  conaei^ 
ipanrna  Bat  what  ia  the  fact  1  That  England  ia  the  manufacturer  of  a  great  part 
af  the  wodd  j  and  that,  even  there,  the  numbea  thna  employed  bear  an  inconnd- 
cpaUe  proportion  to  the  whole  maai  of  population.  Were  we  to  become  the  maan- 
fpetareia  of  other  nationa^  effecta  of  the  aame  kind  might  result.  But,  if  we  ImU 
oar  effinta,  1^  our  own  waata,  the  evila  apprehended  would  be  found  to  be  chimeri- 
oaL  Hie  invention  and  improvement  in  machinery,  for  which  the  preaent  age  |a 
m  lemaikaUey  diiyenaing  in  a  great  degree  with  manual  labor ;  and  the  em|lo|^ 
■aat  of  thoae  peraons,  who,  if  we  were  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  agriculture  alQaa» 
valid  be  either  unpradactive,  or  ezpoeed  to  indolence  and  immorality,  will  enaMl 
m  tm  rnntf  oar  waatii  without  withdrtwiag  oar  attention  from  agriooltaBa,  ttgt 
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fimc  wad  greatest  fcmice  of  nattonal  wealth  and  hannneoi.  A  jiidicioaB  AmeiieaB 
iumtr,  in  the  household  way,  manufactures  whatever  is  requisite  for  his  fiuouly. 
He  squanders  but  little  in  the  gewgaws  of  Europe.  He  presents  in  epitome  what 
the  nation  ought  to  in  exUnto,  Their  ipanufactoiies  should  bear  the  same  propor- 
tion, and  effect  the  same  object  in  relation  to  the  whole  community,  which  the  pait 
of  his  household  employed  in  domestic  manufacturing  bears  to  Ae  whole  family. 
It  is  certainly  desirable  that  the  exports  of  the  country  should  continue  to  be  the 
surplus  production  of  tillage,  and  not  become  those  of  manufacturing  establishments. 
But  it  is  important  to  diminish  our  imports— to  furnish  ourseWes  with  clothing, 
made  by  our  own  indu<:ry — and  to  cease  to  be  dependant,  for  the  very  coats  we 
wear,  upon  a  foreign,  and  perhaps  inimical  country.  The  nation  that  imports  ill 
doth  from  abroad,  is  but  little  less  dependant  than  if  it  imported  its  bread. 

The  fallacious  course  of  reasoning  uiged  against  domestic  manufactures,  namely, 
the  distress  and  servitude  produced  by  that  of*  England,  would  equally  indicate  th» 
propriety  of  aband(/ning  agriculture  itself.  Were  you  to  cast  your  eyes  upon  ths 
miserable  peasantry  of  Poland,  and  revert  to  the  days  of  feudal  vassalage,  you  might 
thence  draw  numerous  arguments  of  the  kind  now  under  consideration,  against  tka 
pursuits  of  the  husbandman !  What  would  become  of  commerce,  the  favorite 
theme  of  some  gentlemen,  if  assailed  with  this  sort  of  weapon  1  The  fraud,  pequry, 
cupidity,  and  corruption,  with  which  it  is  unhappily  too  often  attended,  would  at 
once  produce  its  overthrow.  In  short,  sir,  take  the  black  side  of  the  picture,  and 
every  human  occupation  will  be  found  pregnant  with  fatal  objeotioos. 

The  opposition  to  manufacturing  institutions  recalls  to  my  recollection  the  tmm 
of  a  gentleman,  of  whom  I  have  heard.  He  had  been  in  the  habit  of  supplying  hm 
table  from  a  neighboring  cook  and  confectioner's  shop,  and  proposed  to  his  wile  s 
reform,  in  this  particular.  She  revolted  at  the  idea.  The  sight  of  a  acuUion  wm 
dreadful,  and  her  delicate  nerves  could  not  bear  the  clattering  of  kitchen  fiunitiiie. 
Tlie  gemleman  persisted  in  his  design  ;  his  table  was  thenceforth  cheaper  and  bo^ 
ter  supplied,  and  his  neighbor,  the  confectioner,  lost  one  of  his  best  euaComexs.  £i 
like  manner  Dame  Commerce  will  oppose  domestic  manufa<^uret.  She  is  a  fliit. 
ing,  flippant,  noisy  jade,  and  if  we  are  governed  by  her  fantasies,  we  shall  never  p«l 
off  the  muslins  of  India  and  the  cloths  of  Europe.  But  I  trust  that  the  yeomaniy 
of  the  country,  the  true  and  genuine  landlords  of  this  tenement,  called  the  United 
States,  disregarding  her  freaks,  will  persevere  in  reform,  until  the  whole  nsrioml 
family  is  furnished  by  itself  with  the  clothing  necessary  for  its  own  use. 

It  is  a  subject,  no  less  of  curiosity  than  of  interest,  to  trace  the  prejudiess  in  Ikvor 
of  foreign  fabrics.  In  our  colonial  condition,  we  were  in  a  complete  stats  of  da- 
pendance  on  the  parent  country,  as  it  respected  manufactures,  as  well  as  tommi&tm. 
For  many  years  after  the  war,  such  was  the  partiality  for  her  productions,  in  this 
country,  that  a  gentleman's  head  could  not  withstand  the  influence  of  solar  haat^ 
unless  covered  with  a  London  hat — ^his  feet  could  not  bear  the  pebbles,  or  frost,  o^ 
less  protected  by  London  shoes— and  the  comfort  or  ornament  of  his  peiaon 
only  consulted,  when  his  coat  was  cut  out  by  the  shears  of  a  tailor  ^  just  from 
don."  At  length,  however,  the  wonderful  diteovay  has  been  made,  that  it  ia  aat 
absolutely  beyond  the  reach  of  American  skill  and  ingenuity,  to  pro^de  these  aili* 
elei^  combining  with  equal  elegance,  greater  durability.  And  I  entertain  no  donht^ 
that  in  a  short  time,  the  no  less  important  fact  will  be  developed,  that  the  domeslie 
manufactories  of  the  United  States,  fostered  by  government,  and  aided  by  boasa- 
hM  exertions,  are  fully  competent  to  supply  us  with  at  least  every  neoeasaiy  aiti«la 
ofeliMfaii««   IUiaieforB,ar,/ar«M(toiiBe  ^eiiMluoBabfeeaiitofdiefla|r)imii 


inror  of  eaeowiging  them,  not  to  the  extent  to  which  they  are  earned  m  ^'^mti, 
bat  to  mch  an  extent  aa  will  redeem  us  entirely  firom  all  dependanoe  on  foragii 
eoontries.  There  k  a  pleaaore— a  pride  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  ezprenion,  and  I 
pity  thoae  who  cannot  feel  the  sentiment)  in  being  clad  in  the  productions  of  our 
•wn  lamilies.  Othen  may  prefer  the  cloths  of  Leeds  and  of  London,  hot  gire  me 
of  HomphreysYille. 


Aid  may  be  given  to  native  institotioiM  in  the  form  of  bounties  and  of  protecting 
dattes.  Bnt  against  bounties  it  is  urged,  that  you  tax  the  uhoU  for  the  benefit  of  a 
part  only«  of  the  commonity ;  and  in  opposition  to  duties  it  is  alleged,  that  yon 
make  the  interest  of  one  part,  the  consumer,  bend  to  the  interest  of  another  part, 
the  mamifacturer.  The  sufficiency  of  the  answer  is  not  always  admitted,  that  the 
sneiiilce  is  merely  temporary,  being  ultimately  cempensated  by  the  greater  abund- 
aaoe  and  superiority  of  the  article  produced  by  the  stimulus.  But,  of  all  practicable 
liDims  of  encouragement,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  the  one  under  consid- 
timtion  would  escape  opposition,  if  everything  proposed  in  Congress  were  not  doom- 
•d  to  experience  it.  What  is  it  1  The  bill  contains  two  provisions— one  prospec- 
tive, anticipating  the  appropriation  for  clothing  for  the  army,  and  the  amendment 
Unpoeea  extending  it  to  naval  supplies,  for  the  year  1811— and  the  other,  directii^ 
t  preference  to  be  given  to  home  manufactures^  and  productions,  whenever  it  can 
be  done  without  mattruU  dttrimeiU  to  ike  publte  mriet.  The  object  of  the  first  is  to 
•■thorize  contracts  to  be  made  beforehand,  with  manufacturers,  and  by  making  ad- 
vances to  them,  under  proper  security,  to  enable  them  to  mxppiy  the  articles  wanted 
in  snfficient  quantity.  When  it  is  recollected  that  they  are  frequentiy  men  of  limited 
capita],  it  will  be  acknowledged  that  this  kind  of  assistance,  bestowed  with  prn- 
denee,  will  be  productive  of  the  best  results.  It  is  in  fact,  only  pursuing  a  priaeqile 
long  acted  upon,  of  advancing  to  contractors  with  government,  on  account  of  the 
mgnitude  of  their  cngagemects.  The  appropriation  contemplated  to  be  made  for 
the  year  1811,  may  be  restricted  to  such  a  sum  as,  whether  we  have  peace  or  war, 
we  must  necessarily  expend.  The  discretion  is  proposed  to  be  vested  in  ofiiceis  e(F 
lugh  confidence,  who  will  be  reiponsible  for  its  abuse,  and  who  are  enjoined  to  see 
that  the  pnbbc  service  receives  no  mattrial  dttriment.  It  is  stiKed  that  hemp  is  now 
very  hii^  and  that  contracts,  made  under  existing  circumstance?,  will  be  injarious 
to  government.  But  the  amendment  creates  no  obligation  upon  the  Secretary  o) 
the  Navy  to  go  into  market  at  this  precise  moment.  In  fact,  by  enlarging  his 
ipheie  otf  action,  it  admits  of  his  taking  advantage  of  a  favorable  fluctuation,  wad 
getting  A  sopply  below  the  accustomed  price,  if  such  a  fall  shouM  occur  prior  to  the 
wmX  aaanal  appropriation. 
• 

I  eonader  the  amendment  under  consideration  of  the  first  importance,  in  point  of 
pBaetple.  It  is  evident  that  whatever  doubt  may  be  entertained,  as  to  the  general 
policy  of  the  manufacturing  system,  none  can  exist,  as  to  the  propriety  of  our  being 
tUs  to  jEumish  ourselves  with  articles  of  the  fiist  necessity,  in  time  of  war.  Oar 
■aritime  operations  ought  net,  in  such  a  state,  to  depend  upon  the  cansualties  of 
iReign  supply.  It  is  not  necessary  that  they  should.  With  very  little  encourage- 
it  from  government,  1  believe  we  shall  not  want  a  pound  of  Russia  hemp.  The 
of  the  article  in  Kentucky  hss  been  rapidly  great.  Ten  years  ago,  there 
wsie  but  two  rope  manufactories  in  the  State.  Now  there  are  about  twenty,  and' 
between  ten  and  fifteen  of  cotton  bagging ;  and  the  erection  of  new  ones  keeps  pace 
with  the  annual  augmentation  of  the  quantity  of  hemp.  Indeed  the  western  coun- 
tiy,  akme,  b  not  only  adequate  to  the  supply  of  whatever  of  this  article  is  requiaitt 
feir  ov  own  consumption,  but  is  capable  of  afibrding  a  sorphis  for  ibreign  markets. 
Ihs  ammdment  propoMd  possessee  the  doable  recommendation  of  encoorngiiCt  •* 


the  HUM  tune,  both  the  maimfaotnre  ind  the  growth  of  hemp.  For,  bf  inevMiiag 
the  demand  for  the  wnmsht  article,  you  alio  increase  the  demand  for  the  raw  ma- 
TMial,  and  oomeciiiently  present  new  incentiTcs  to  its  cnlttrator. 

The  three  great  tabjeeta  that  claim  the  attention  of  the  tiational  legtrialm«,  are 
the  interests  of  agricolture,  commerce,  and  manufactures.  We  have  had  beltea 
us,  a  proposition  to  afford  a  manly  protection  to  the  rights  of  commerce,  and  how 
has  it  been  treated  1  Rejected  f  Yon  ha?e  been  soUcitad  to  promote  agiicttltTB, 
by  increasing  the  facilities  of  internal  comnranication,  through  the  means  of  camJi 
and  roads,  and  what  has  been  done  1  Postponed !  We  are  now  called  npon  la 
give  a  tiifliag  sapport  to  oar  domestic  manufactures,  and  shall  we  chwe  the  cMe 
<»f  Coflgremional  inefficiency,  by  adding  this  also  to  the  catalogue  1 
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ON  HIS  RETURN  FROM  GHENT. 

At  LsztiiSTOir,  Kxmtuckt,  October  7, 1815. 


-«Oar  able 


« 


iMMtialan  at  OhuBA—TMr  uknu  fbr  diplooucy  kava   kapt  pao*  vith  tka  wlor  oitmammim 
f*io  tte  aoaay  that  tlMaa  Sutaa  wiU  ba  frM.** 


Thla  Taaat  vu  vteaivad  wltk  load  aad  rapaatad  ebaaiinc.    Aftar  it  had  aabaidad*  ICa.  Cx^r  aildnMid  tbt 

aalMlafViJ 


I FKEL  myself  called  oa  by  the  sentiment  just  expressed,  to  letam  my  tfumkB,  ht 
behalf  of  my  colleagues  and  mjrself.  I  do  not,  and  am  quite  sare  they  do  not,  IM 
that  in  the  serf  ice  alluded  to,  they  are  at  aU  entitled  to  the  compliment  wUdi 
has  been  paid  them.  We  could  not  do  otherwise  than  reject  the  demand  made  bjf 
the  other  party,  and  if  our  labors  finally  terminated  in  an  honorable  peace.  It  wit 
owing  to  causes  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  not  to  any  eaertioBS  of  owni 
Whaterer  diyennty  of  opinion  may  have  existed  as  to  the  declaration  of  the  wtatf 
there  are  some  points  oa  which  dl  may  look  back  with  proud  satis&oiion.  TIm 
first  relates  to  ike  time  of  the  conclusion  of  the  peace.  Had  it  been  made  bane- 
diately  after  the  treaty  of  Paris,  we  diould  hare  retired  humiliated  tram  tbit 
test,  believing  that  we  had  escaped  the  severe  chastisement  with  which  we 
threatened,  and  that  we  owed  to  the  generosity  and  magnanimity  of  the  tmewKf^ 
what  we  were  incapable  of  commanding  by  our  arms.  That  magnanimity  irvnM 
have  been  the  theme  of  every  tongue,  and  of  every  press,  abroad  and  at  home. 
should  have  retired  unconscious  of  our  own  strength,  and  unconscious  of  the 
inability  of  the  enemy,  whith  his  whole  undivided  force,  to  make  any  serioos  Hth 
pccssion  upon  us.  Our  military  character,  then  in  the  lowest  state  of  degndatlaB 
wouki  have  been  imretrieved.  Fortunately  for  os,  Great  Britain  chose  to  try  the 
issue  of  the  Isst  campaign.  And  the  issue  of  the  last  campaign  has  demonstntsd^ 
in  the  repulse  before  Baltimore,  the  retreat  from  Plattabuigh,  the  hard-fought  9^ 
tioa  on  the  Niagara  frontier,  and  in  that  most  glorious  day,  the  8th  of  JaaMiy, 
ihal  we  ha^ -always  ptmemid  the  finest  elements  of  military  oampositmo^itfilitt 


AFPUIIIIZ.  H,. 

apuoper  hm  of  them  only  wts  neccnaiy  to  enaufe  for  the  aimy  and  militia  a  fame 
ts  imperishable  u  that  which  the  navy  had  previously  acquired. 

Another  point  which  appears  to  me  to  afford  the  highest  consolation  is,  that  we 
fought  the  most  powerful  nation,  perhaps,  in  existence,  singlchanded  and  alone, 
without  any  sort  of  alliance.  More  than  thirty  years  has  Great  Britain  been  ma- 
taring  her  i^ysical  means,  which  she  had  rendered  as  efficacious  as  possible,  by 
skin,  by  discipline,  and  by  actual  senrice.  Proudly  boasting  of  the  conquest  of 
Eorope,  she  vainly  flattered  herself  with  the  easy  conquest  of  America  also.  Her 
Teteraas  were  pot  to  flight  or  defeated,  while  all  Europe— I  mean  the  government 
of  Europe^was  gating  with  cold  indifference,  or  sentiments  of  pontive  hatred  of 
us,  upon  the  arduous  contest.  Hereafter  no  monarch  can  assert  claiins  of  gratitnda 
vpon  OS,  for  assisistance  rendered  in  the  hour  of  danger. 

There  is  another  view  of  which  the  subject  of  the  war  is  fairly  susceptible.  From 
the  moment  that  Great  Britain  came  forward  at  Ghent  with  her  extravagant  de- 
mands, the  war  totally  changed  its  character.  It  became  as  it  were  a  new  war. 
It  was  no  longer  an  American  war,  prosecuted  for  redress  of  British  aggressions 
upon  American  rights,  but  became  a  British  war,  prosecuted  for  objects  of  British 
ambition,  to  be  accompanied  by  American  sacrifices.  And  what  were  those  de 
mands  1  Here,  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  a  sister  State  and  Territories, 
which  were  to  be  made,  in  part,  the  victims,  they  must  have  been  felt,  and  their 
enormity  justly  appreciated.  They  consisted  of  the  erection  of  a  barrier  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  to  be  formed  by  cutting  off  from  Ohio  and  some  of 
the  Territories,  a  country  more  extensive  than  Great  Britain,  containing  thousands 
of  freemen,  who  were  to  be  abandoned  to  their  fate,  and  creating  a  new  power, 
totally  unknown  upon  the  continent  of  America :  Of  the  dismantling  of  our  for- 
tresses, and  naval  power  on  the  lake?,  with  the  surrender  of  the  military  occupa- 
tinn  of  those  waters  to  the  enemy,  and  of  an  arrmtdrntmetU  for  two  British  pro- 
vinces. These  demands,  boldly  asserted,  and  one  of  them  declared  to  be  aiine  fMi 
aoa,  were  finally  relinquished.  Taking  thjs  view  of  the  subject,  if  there  be  loss  ot 
repotaSioii  by  either  party,  in  the  terms  of  die  peace,  who  has  sustained  it  1 

The  effects  of  the  war,  are  highly  satisfactory.  Abroad  our  character,  which 
at  the  lime  of  its  declaration,  was  in  the  lowest  state  of  degradation,  is  raised  to 
the  highest  point  of  elevation.  It  is  impossible  for  any  American  to  visit  Europe 
without  being  sensible  of  this  agreeable  change,  in  the  personal  attentions  which  he 
receives,  in  the  praises  which  arc  bestowed  on  our  past  exertions,  and  the  predie> 
tions  which  are  made  as  to  our  future  prospects.  At  home,  a  government,  which. 
It  its  formation,  was  apprehended  by  its  best  friends  and  pronounced  by  its  ene- 
ifties  to  be  incapable  of  standing  the  shock,  is  found  to  answer  all  the  purposes  of 
its  institution.  In  spite  of  the  errors  which  have  been  committed,  (and  errors  havw 
udonbtcdly  been  committed)  aided  by  the  spirit  and  patriotism  of  the  people,  it  is 
demonstrated  to  be  as  competent  to  the  objects  of  effective  war,  as  it  has  been  oe- 
fbrs  proven  to  be  to  the  concerns  of  a  season  of  peace.  Government  has  thus  ae- 
qned  strength  and  confidence.  Our  prospects  for  the  future  are  of  the  brightest 
kiad.  With  every  reason  to  count  on  the  permanence  of  peace,  it  remains  only  for 
Aa  government  to  detenninc  upon  military  and  naval  establishments  adapted  to  the 
grawth  and  extension  of  our  country  and  its  rising  importance,  keeping  in  view  a 
gndaal  but  not  burdensome  increase  of  the  navy.  To  provide  for  the  payment  ol 
tfw  inteiest,  and  the  redemption  of  the  public  debt,  and  for  the  current  C!Xpeiiwa4iA 
gNammenL  For  all  these  objects,  the  existing  soaieea  of  the  revenue  promiaea  not 
to  ba  ahvidiiiMlir  (Mffioie&t.  bit  will  probaUy  Uave  ampla  scope  to  tba  Vfimim 


tI«  AWEtTDlX* 

of  the  judgment  of  GongresB,  in  selecting  for  repeal,  modification,  or  aboHtion, 
which  may  be  found  most  oppreflsiYe,  inconvenient,  or  unproductive. 


(Hm  MfhUCBth  aad  laM  TomC  vu  »-«  Our  foeM,  HBwmT  Ox.at— W«  vtleoaa  tab  w*—  to  Itet 
r^glMs  nd  latMrMn  te  bM  m  ablj  maialaiiied  at  taMM  nd  akroftd.**! 


My  friends,  I  must  again  thank  you  for  your  kind  and  afiectionate  attontioa. 
My  reception  has  been  more  like  that  of  a  brother  than  a  common  Mend  or  m^ 
quaintance,  and  I  am  utterly  incapable  of  finding  words  to  express  my  gratitnd* . 
My  situation  is  like  that  of  a  Swedish  gentleman,  at  a  dinner  given  in  Kngland,  bf 
the  Society  of  Friends  of  Foreigners  in  Distress.  A  toast  having  been  given  coo^ 
pUmentary  to  his  country,  it  was  expected,  as  is  usual  on  such  occasions,  that  b« 
would  rise  and  address  the  company.  The  gentleman,  not  understanding  the  Eof- 
lish  language,  rose  under  great  embarrassment,  and  said :  "  Sir,  I  wish  yon  to  cob> 
sider  me  A  Foreigner  in  Dittreu.**  I  wish  yon,  gentlemen,  to  oonoder  me  a 
JViemt  in  distress. 


w^i^^^^^0*^^^^t0^^^^^^S^t0^^^»^0'*^^m 


ON  THE  SPANISH  TREATY. 


In  THE  House  or  RBPmssuiTATivss,  April  S,  18K 


BaaolTttd.  That  tha  Coonitatien  of  the  Unitad  S<atM  Teats  io  Gonjp^at  tha  povw  ta  diipaas  af  (ha  . 
bataffiof  to  tham,  and  ikat  oo  traat j,  parportiiif  te  aJieoaia  aaj  poriioii  tharaoi;  ia  valid  vilhoat  tka 
raaca  oi  Coofreaa. 


BMOlTed.  Tliat  tha  aaaimlatit  propowd  to  ba  ffiraa  W  Spain  to  tba  Uoitad  Stataa  in  tka  tiaatj  TiBMilnflnrt  te- 
twcao  thaoi,  oo  tbt  Mil  of  February,  1819,  for  that  part  of  Louwiana  lyinf  weat  af  tha  Bab4a8t  waa  taadaqpnia:  ^li 
that  it  would  ba  inazpodiaat  to  malM  a  transfar  tbarcof  to  any  forein  power,  or  to  lanaw  tba  afocaeaid  tiaaly. 


Whilb  I  feel  very  grateful  to  the  House  for  the  prompt  and  respectful 
which  they  have  allowed  me  to  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  the  resolutions  which  I 
had  the  honor  of  submitting  to  their  notice,  I  must  at  the  same  time  frankly  saji 
that  1  think  their  character  and  consideration,  in  the  councib  of  this  natiooi  is  ea«> 
cemed  io  not  letting  the  present  session  pass  ofi"  without  deliberating  upon  oar  a^ 
fairs  with  Spain.  In  coming  to  the  present  session  of  Congress,  it  has  be«i  wig 
anxious  wish  to  b^  able  to  concur  with  the  executive  branch  of  the  gofcnuBWt  im 
the  measures  which  it  might  conceive  itself  called  upon  to  recommend  on  that  ni^ 
ject,  for  two  reasons,  of  which,  the  first,  relating  personally  to  myself,  I  will  mC 
'  trouble  the  committee  with  further  noticing.  The  other  is,  that  it  appears  to  an  ttt 
be  always  desirable,  in  respect  to  the  foreign  action  of  this  govenmenti  thai 
there  should  be  a  perfect  coincidence  in  opinion  between  its  several  oottrdtnatt 
branches.  In  time,  however,  of  peace,  it  may  be  allowable  to  those  who  are  chmy* 
ed  with  the  public  interests  to  entertain  and  express  their  respective  views,  althom^ 
there  may  be  some  discordance  between  them.  In  a  season  of  war,  there  should  W 
no  division  in  the  public  councils :  but  an  united  and  vigorous  exertion  to  briof  Ikt 
war  to  an  honorable  conclusion.  For  my  part,  whenever  that  calamity  may  bsfttt 
my  ooontry,  I  would  entertain  bnt  one  wish,  and  that  is,  that  aoeoeas  mif ht 
o«  atniiglti  aiid  tkt  war  be  hanonibly  aad  flotiovriy  vmniuimL   I 


rtfbfe  to  thare  fa  the  joyi  ineideot  to  tlM  wktory  of  oar  arai,  nor  to  pvtieipatt  m 
the  griefs  of  defeat  or  ditcomfitore.  1  concede  entirely  in  the  geotiment  once  ei- 
preeeed  by  tbat  iUnetrioos  hero,  whose  recent  melancholy  fall  we  all  so  sincerely 
deplorei  that  fortune  may  attend  oar  country  in  whatever  war  it  may  be  inYolred. 

There  are  two  systems  of  policy  which  oar  goremment  has  had  the  choice.  The 
first  is,  by  appealing  to  the  jaitice  and  affections  of  Spain,  to  employ  all  those  per- 
•aasiYes  which  could  arise  out  of  our  abstinence  from  any  direct  coontenance  to  the 
cause  of  Sooth  America  and  the  obserrance  of  a  strict  neutrality.  The  other  is, 
by  appealing  to  her  justice  also  and  to  her  fears,  to  prerail  upon  her  to  redreks  the 
injaries  of  which  we  complain — ^her  fears  by  a  recognition  of  the  independent 
gOTemments  of  South  America,  and  leaving  her  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  as  to  the 
ftrther  steps  we  may  take  in  respect  to  those  governments.  The  unratified  treaty 
is  the  result  of  the  first  system.  It  cannot  be  positively  affirmed  what  effect  the  other 
system  will  produce ;  but  I  verily  believe  that^  while  it  renders  justice  to  those  gov* 
eraments,  and  will  better  comport  with  that  magnanimous  policy  which  ought  to 
characterize  our  own,  it  will  more  successfully  tend  to  sn  amicable  arrangement  of 
sv  differences  with  Spsm. 

The  first  system  has  so  far  failed.  At  the  commencement  of  the  session,  the 
Picsident  recommended  an  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  the  treaty.  AAer  three 
■oaths  deliberation,  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Affairs,  not  being  able  to  concur  with 
him,  he  has  made  us  a.report  recommending  the  seisure  of  Florida  in  the  nature  of  a 
ifprisal.  Now  the  President  recommends  our  postponement  of  the  subject  until  tht 
aat  session.  It  has  been  my  intention,  whenever  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Affairs 
ihould  engage  the  House  to  act  upon  their  bill,  to  offer,  as  a  substitute  for  it  the  sys- 
tsm  which  I  think  it  becomes  this  country  to  adopt,  of  which  the  occupation  of  Tens, 
Si  our  own,  would  have  been  a  part,  and  the  recognition  of  the  independent  gorem- 
BMDta  of  Soath  America  another.  If  I  do  not  now  bring  forward  this  system,  it  ia 
Vecaose  the  Committee  propose  to  withdraw  their  bill,  and  because  I  know  too  much 
of  the  temper  of  the  House  and  the  Rzecutire,  to  think  that  it  is  advisable  to  bring 
it  forward.  I  hope  that  some  suitable  opportunity  may  occur  dnrmg  the  session,  lor 
considering  the  propriety  of  recognising  the  independent  governments  of  Sooth 
America* 

Whatewr  I  may  think  of  the  diicretum  which  was  evinced  in  recommending  tht 
postponement  of  the  bill  of  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Affairs,  I  cannot  think  that 
ths  reasons  assigned  by  the  President  for  that  recommendation,  were  entitled  to  tht 
weight  which  he  has  given  them.  I  think  the  House  is  called  upon,  by  a  high  seoot 
ef  dnty,  serioosly  to  animadvert  upon  some  of  those  reasons.  I  believe  it  is  the  fint 
ctample  in  the  annals  of  the  country,  m  which  a  course  of  policy  respecting  a  ibreigA 
power,  which  we  must  suppose  has  been  deliberately  considered,  has  been  reeom- 
Moded  to  be  abandoned,  in  a  domestic  communication  from  one  to  another  codr  di- 
ante  branch  of  the  government,  upon  the  avowed  grawnd  of  the  interposition  offer- 
sign  powers.  And  what  is  the  nature  of  this  interposition?  It  is  eridenced  from 
tbt  cargo  of  scraps  gathered  up  from  this  Charge  d'Affairs,  and  that— of  loose  coo- 
voraatioaa  held  with  this  foreign  minister,  and  that— perhaps  mere  levee  oonversa* 
tioas,  without  a  commitment  in  writing,  in  a  solitary  instance,  of  any  of  the  foreigA 
pvtfea  concerned,  except  only  in  the  case  of  his  Imperial  Majesty ;  and  what  wm 
tha  duvacter  of  his  commitment  we  shall  preaeotly  aee.  Bat  I  enter  my  soleos 
fnteat  agafaiat  thia  aod  every  other  spaeiee  of  foreigii  interferenea  ia  oar  mattm 
wUiSpahi.  What  hifatlMy  lodo  vhkthaAff   Wo«U thif  not lapal at m 


cMMis  and  iasalting  intniiioii,  any  iaterfercBce  on  our  part  in  their  congtw  wA  ftr- 
eign  statw?  Would  hii  imperkd  majesty  have  liatoned  with  comfdacenef  (■«■ 
remonstrances  against  the  vast  acquisitions  which  he  hae  recently  made?  Btkis 
lately  crammed  his  maw  with  Finland  and  with  the  spoils  of  Poland,  and  vldsthi 
difficult  process  of  mastication  is  going  on  he  throws  himself  upon  a  eoochtM' 
cries  outF-donH,  don't  disturb  my  repose. 


Jlechargeshisministerhere  to  plead  the  cause  of  peace  anl  xiQ30Bi!  T^Aatf 
ican  goTcrament  is  too  enlightened"  (ah !  sir,  how  sweet  this  unctioa  iB|WM  ii 
poured  down  our  backs,)  to  take  hasty  steps.  And  his  imperial  majesty's  niHrtv 
here  is  required  to  engage  (I  hope  the  original  expression  is  leas  strong,  bat  I  yHtn 
the  French  word  engager  bears  the  same  meaning,)  the  American  goTenuncntt  te." 
**  Nevertheless,  the  emperor  does  not  interpose  in  this  discussion."  No !  not  hi*  lb 
makes  aboTe  all  "  no  pretension  to  exercise  influence  in  the  councils  of  t  Mp 
power."  Not  the  slightest.  And  yet,  at  the  very  instant  when  he  is 
against  the  imputation  of  this  influence,  his  interposition  is  proving  effectual  1 
imperial  majesty  has  at  least  manifested  so  far,  in  this  particular,  his  a^idtf  (* 
goTcm  his  empire,  by  the  selection  of  a  sagacious  minister.  For  if  Count  NessMi 
hod  never  written  another  paragraph,  the  extract  from  his  despatch  to  Mr.  Pohlki» 
which  has  been  transmitted  to  this  House,  will  demonstrate  that  he  merited  thse» 
fidence  of  his  master.  It  is  quite  refreshing  to  read  such  State  papers,  after  fM» 
sing  those  (1  am  sorry  to  say  it,  I  wish  there  was  a  veil  broad  and  thick  enoo^  I* 
conceal  them  for  ever,)  which  this  treaty  has  produced  on  the  part  of  our  ^amOf 
meat. 

Conversations  between  my  Lord  Castlereagh  and  our  minister  at  London  have  abs 
been  communicated  to  this  House.  Nothing  from  the  hand  of  his  lordihqp  is  piodfr 
ced ;  no  !  he  does  not  commit  himself  in  that  way.  The  srtise  in  which  oar  miabtar 
understood,  and  the  purport  of  certain  parts  of  despatches  from  the  Britidi  gwani- 
ment  to  its  minister  at  Madrid,  which  he  deigned  to  read  to  our  miinlari  tra  alone 
oomaunicated  to  us.  Now  we  know  very  well  how  diplomatists,  whMi  ii  ia  their 
pleasure  to  do  so,  can  wrap  themselves  up  in  mystery.  No  man,  mors  than  my  Loid 
Castlereagh,  who  is  also  an  able  minister,  possessing  much  greater  taleota  thn  oir 
allowed  to  him  generally  in  this  country,  can  successfully  express  himself  mamtifi 
nous  languuage  when  he  choses  to  employ  it.  I  recollect  myself  once  to  have  wit 
neesed  this  facility  on  the  part  of  his  lordship.  The  case  was  this :  when  BoufVte 
made  his  escape  from  Elba,  and  mvaded  France,  a  great  part  of  Europe  beKivisd  it 
was  with  the  connivance  of  the  British  ministry.  The  opposition  charged  than  m. 
Parliament  with  it,  and  they  were  interrogated  to  know  what  measores  of  pineantian 
they  had  taken  against  such  an  event.  Lord  Castlereagh  replied  by  atatiagf  tel 
there  was  an  undentanding  with  a  certain  naval  officer  of  high  rank,  eoi 
in  the  a4jacent  seas,  that  he  was  to  ad  on  certain  comtingtnciet.  Now,  Mr.  < 
if  you  can  make  any  thing  intelligible  out  of  this  reply,  yon  will  have  mock 
saoeess  than  the  English  opposition  had. 


The  allowance  of  interference  by  foreign  powers  in  the  afiairs  of  our 
net  peruining  to  themselves,  is  against  the  counsels  oi  all  oar  wisest  polit 
thsoe  of  Washington,  Jeficrson,  and  I  would  also  add,  those  of  the  prcsiint  eUsf 
magistrate,  for,  pending  this  very  Spanish  negotiation,  the  offer  of  the  mediation  of 
fbaeign  Sutes  was  declined,  upon  the  true  ground  that  Enrope  had  her  syste■^  md 
wviooia ;  and  that  tt  was  not  compatible  with  our  policy  to  entangle  onraelvcs  ■  Iho 
labyriMhiorhin.   BntntMdiitionii&rpnferabietotliivaclnariitarftnMafln 


wUck  it  bid  beaa  ay  nlneuat  duty  to  cc 

«K  Ugh,  hi*  •pDMiaDC*  hia  guide,  Itia  world  hn  (pecUlon,  ud  poturitf  U 
Hto  potitHm  fi  one,  tbeTelwe,'of  lb«  gra>le«  rMponHbility .  Bui  *b«l  raapoonbilitf , 
■1  atUchod  to  thii  aort  of  insgular,  dnviDg-ioooi,  iDtnganig  intcrpoBtioal  I  cm 
■niiosuiUTO  foi  soTenusgoiuiaiienciDg  oar  policy  in  regud  lo  Spain,  fianUbad  « 
■oyarilM  commimicatioiu  nhich  rcapeeted  the  dwpoailioo  of  foreign  powtn.  1 1«- 
gnt,  tm  my  part,  thnt  th«f  hara  at  all  boeo  anunhad.  Then  la  aolhing  ia  Ika 
chancUt  of  Iha  power  orSpain  ;  nothiog  la  tb«  benefletal  naL^of  the  atipulatiaM 
of  tlM  IraatT  lo  m,  which  warranla  na  in  leaking  the  aid  ot  foreign  powera,  if  in  My 
cue  whatever  thai  aid  iideairaUe.  iMalti  from  aajiog  that,  in  llie  Ineip  actiM 
of  thia  lOTcmmeat,  It  mnf  not  be  pndeot  to  keep  a  watdifiil  eye  npoa  the  ptohaU* 
eoodacl  of  foreign  power*.  That  may  be  a  material  ciimmatanca  to  be  tajua  into 
i^ltHfirt"^  Bat  I  noTct  weald  8tow  to  oar  own  people— nero  proanlgate  to 
foreign  poweia,  that  their  wiabea  and  intarference  were  the  conlralliDg  cauae  of  WK 
policy.  8ach  promalgatias  would  Ind  to  the  moat  alarming  conieqoencae.  Il  is 
to  imwiu  farther  interpoeilioa.  II  mighi,  in  pnceee  of  time  create  in  the  beieoni  of 
OBI  eoantry  a  Raman  iaetiaa,  a  Bntiih  lactian,  a  French  faction.  Kierj  nuioa 
ea^  to  be  jealooa  of  ttui  ipecieiof  interference,  whateTn  ia  ila  lorm  of  gam- 
BanL  Bat  of  all  fomu  of  goiemnunlthe  uoited  leelimon j  of  all  history  admeB* 
■■haa  a  repoblic  to  be  moat  guarded  againal  it.  From  the  mom^l  Philip  internwddlad 
with  the  alan  of  Orcace,  the  liberty  of  Greece  waa  doomed  lo  inoTitable  deonw- 


which  hare  paaaedbelweea  hu  imperial 
majeaty  and  the  British  goiemmepi,  reapectiTcly,  and  Spain,  in  regard  lo  the  Unilad 
StUea ;  what  do  yoa  imagine  would  be  their  duractei  t  Do  you  aupfiaec  the  eaoM 
laagnagehaa  been  held  to  Spam  and  looat  Do  you  nol.un  the  contrary,  belisTe, 
that  the  aentimeota  eipretaed  to  her  hare  been  conaoling  lo  hei  pride)  Thai  wa 
haTC  baeo  Tepreaeotad,  perhapa,  a*  an  ambilioui  lepablic,  aeeking  to  aggtandite  oor- 
a«l(«s  at  her  expemet 

In  the  other  ground  taken  by  the  Prewdent,  Ibe  preteat  dutreiaed  coadilioa 
of  Bpaia,  loT  his  recommendation  of  fotbeannce  to  act  during  the  preemt 
■easion,  I  amalao  sorry  to  say  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  solid.  I  can  well  coa- 
ceiTe  bow  the  weakness  of  your  ag^esaor  might,  when  he  was  wilhholding  from  yoa 
jnalice,  form  a  motire  for  your  pressing  your  equitable  demands  npon  him ; .  I  caiBOt 
accord  in  the  wisdom  of  that  policy  which  would  vail  hia  lecoTery  of  strength,  ao  aa 
to  enable  bim  laecesifully  la  resiit  those  demsndi.  Nor  would  il  comport  with  the 
practice  of  oar  goretomenl  bErFlofore.  Did  wc  not,  in  lEtZ,  when  the  piaail 
Booarch  of  Bpam  wus  an  ignoble  csplire,  and  the  people  of  the  Peuuuula  were  con- 
tending for  the  meitimsble  prtiilcgc  of  seir-goTernment,  seiie  and  occupy  that  pari 
•f  Lmnaiana  which  is  iiluated  between  the  Mississippi  and  lIieFerdido  I  What  mnsl 
Iha  people  of  Spain  think  of  that  policy  which  would  nol  sjare  them,  and  which 
orthy  prince,  who  ignominioudy  snrrendered  himself  lo 
' ;  a  Tile  despot,  oF  whom  I  cannoi  spenk  lu  appropriate  language  without 
^  from  Iho  respect  due  lo  this  House  or  to  myself  ?  What  mnit  the  people 
ot  Soath  AmchcB  think  nf  this  sympslhiiing  for  Ferdinand,  at  a  moment  when  Ihey, 
M  veil  as  the  peopleof  the  Peninsula  ihemielies,  (if  we  are  lo  believe  the  lale  Bc< 
eoBBts,and  Godsend  that  they  may  be  true,}  are  straggling  for  liberty? 


wisely  select  a  period  when  there  was  the  greatest  probability  of  giviig  iiieeHi  le 
our  arms  ?  What  was  the  complaint  in  England ;  what  the  language  of  fiietisahnf 
Was  it  not  that  we  had  cruelly  proclaimed  the  war  at  a  time  when  sol  wu  Hqf^ 
gling  for  the  liberties  of  the  world  7  How  truly,  let  the  sequel  and  the  feiet  of  fe» 
partial  history  tell. 

Whilst  1  cannot,  therefore,  persuade  myself,  that  the  reasons  assigned  If  tk 
President  for  postpoil^  the  subject  of  our  Spanish  affairs  until  another  sssmaim 
entitled  to  all  the  weight  which  he  seemed  to  think  belonged  to  tbenii  I  do  Ml 
nevertheless  regret  that  the  particular  project  recommended  by  the  committao  of  ft^ 
eign  relations  is  thus  to  be  disposed  of  ;  for  it  is  war — ^war,  attempted  tobedi^vNl 
And  if  we  go  to  war,  I  think  it  should  have  no  other  limit  than  indemnity  lor  Ao 
past,  and  security  for  the  future.  I  haTe  no  idea  of  the  wisdom  of  that  meivf  of 
nostility  which  would  bind  us,  whilst  the  other  party  is  left  free. 

Before  I  proceed  to  consider  the  particular  propositions  which  the  resolotiooic» 
tained  which  I  had  the  honor  of  submitting,  it  is  material  to  determine  the  OflMl 
posture  ol  our  relations  to  Spain.  I  consider  it  too  clear  to  need  diseossion,  thitthi 
treaty  is  at  an  end ;  that  it  contains  in  its  present  state,  no  obligation  whatevor  oa  tti 
part  of  Spain.  It  is  as  if  it  had  never  been.  We  are  remitted  back  to  the  aUtorf 
our  rights  and  our  demands  which  existed  prior  to  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  lilk 
this  only  difference,  that,  instead  of  being  merged  in,  or  weakened  by  the  treaty,  tkif 
have  acquired  all  the  additional  force  which  the  intervening  time  and  the  faithlcHMM 
of  Spain  can  communicate  to  them.  Standing  on  this  position,  I  shonld  not  decs  it 
necessary  to  interfere  with  the  treaty 'making  power,  if  a  fixed  and  persevensfffV* 
pose  had  not  been  indicated  by  it,  to  obtain  the  revival  of  the  treaty.  Now  I  tbakit 
a  bad  treaty.  The  interest  of  the  country,  as  it  appears  to  me,  forbids  its  noenl 
Being  gone,  it  is  perfectly  incomprehensible  to  me  why  so  much  solidtade  if  tut^ 
fested  to  restore  it.  Yet  it  is  clung  to  with  the  same  sort  of  frantic  aiectiaB  vith 
which  the  bereaved  mother  hugs  her  dead  iiifant  in  the  vain  hope  of  brnigiBgtt  kick 
to  life. 


Has  the  House  of  Representatives  a  right  to  express  its  opinion  upon  the 
ment  made  in  that  treaty  ?  The  President,  by  asking  Congress  to  carry  it  into  efiotf 
has  given  us  jurisdiction  of  the  subject,  if  we  had  it  not  before.  We  derive  fron  Atf 
circumstance  the  right  to  consider,  Ist,  if  there  be  a  treaty;  2dly,  if  we  oo^^ 
carry  it  into  effect ;  and  3dly,  if  there  be  no  treaty.  It  will  not  be  contended  A>^ 
we  are  restricted  to  that  specific  mode  of  redress  which  the  President  intiaMMd  ' 
his  opening  message. 

The  first  resolution  which  I  have  presented,  asserts  that  the  constitution  ffott  * 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  the  power  to  dispose  of  the  territory  beloagiBgt^ 
them  ;  and  that  no  treaty,  purporting  to  alienate  any  portion  thereof,  is  valid|^ 
the  concurrence  of  Congress.    It  is  far  from  my  wish  to  renew  at  large  a  < 
of  the  treaty>making  power.    The  constitution  of  the  United  States  has  not  di 
the  precise  limits  of  that  power,  because  from  the  nature  of  it  they  could  not  bo  ff^ 
scribed.    It  appears  to  me,  however,  that  no  safe  American  statesman  will  sioigl  ^ 
it  a  boundless  scope.    I  presume  for  example,  that  it  will  not  be  contended  tbit  ^ 
lovemment  which  is  itself  limited,  there  is  a  functionary  without  limit.    Tbo 
great  bound  to  the  power  in  question,  I  apprehend  is,  that  no  treaty  can  c( 
ally  transcend  the  very  oljects  and  purposes  of  the  government  itself.    I  think|als^^ 
wherenr  there  are  specific  grants  of  powers  to  Congress,  they  limit  and  cootnlt  o^^ 
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Z  wcM  nilMr  ny,  aedify  the  ezeretie  of  Um  general  grant  ef  tbe  treaty  makiiig 
^wer,  Qpoo  a  principle  which  is  familiar  to  erery  one.  1  do  not  inaiit  that  the  trtaly 
power  canaot  act  upon  the  sabjecta  committed  to  the  charge  of  Congreaa.  I 
itend  that  the  coacarrence  of  Congress  in  its  action  upon  these  sabjects  is  neeat- 
sary.  Nor  would  1  insist  that  the  concorrence  should  precede  that  action.  It  woaU 
be  always  most  desirable  that  it  should  precede  it,  if  couTenient;  to  guard  against  tha 
commitment  of  Congress,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  ezecutiTe,  or  on  the  other,  what 
mi|^  aeem  te  be  a  violation  of  the  faith  of  the  country,  pledged  for  the  ratifieatiaa 
of  the  treaty.  But  I  am  perfectly  aware  that  it  will  be  Tery  often  highly  conwsatt 
to  deltbarate,  in  a  body  so  aumerous  as  Congress,  on  the  nature  of  those  terma  ea 
which  it  may  be  proper  to  treat  with  foreign  powera.  In  the  view  of  the  aulgaat 
which  I  haTe  been  taking,  there  is  a  much  higher  degree  of  aeeurity  to  the  inteiams 
9f  this  country.  For,  with  all  respect  te  the  President  and  Senate,  it  cannot  disfP 
age  the  wisdom  of  their  councils  to  add  that  of  this  House  also.  But,  if  the  coacn^ 
renoe  of  this  House  be  not  necessary  in  the  cases  asserted ;  if  there  be  no  restrictioii 
upon  the  power  I  am  considering,  it  may  draw  to  itself  and  absorb  the  whole  of  tlM 
poweiB  of  goTemmeat.  To  contract  alliances  ;  to  stipulate  for  raising  troops  to  W 
employed  in  a  common  war  about  to  be  waged ;  to  grant  subsidies,  even  to  hitrodact 
ibretgn  troops  within  the  bosom  of  the  country,  are  not  nnfrequent  instances  of  tha 
csereiae  of  this  power ;  and  if  in  all  such  cases  the  honor  and  faith  of  the  nation  art 
committed,  by  the  ezclosiTe  act  of  the  President  and  Senate,  the  melancholy  dntr 
akaa  might  be  left  to  Congress  of  recording  the  ruin  of  the  Republic. 

Snpposing,  hewcTer,  that  no  treaty  which  undertakes  to  dispose  of  the  territory  M 
the  United  States  is  Talid,  without  the  concurrence  of  Congress,  it  may  be  contended 
that  each  treaty  may  constitutionally  fix  the  limits  of  the  territory  oi  the  Uniiad 
States,  where  they  are  disputed,  without  the  co-operation  of  Congress.  I  admit  iff 
when  the  fixation  of  the  limits  simply  is  the  object.  As  in  the  case  of  the  rifer  8^ 
doiXf  or  the  more  recent  stipalation  in  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  or  in  that  of  the  tranty 
of  Spain  in  1796.  In  all  these  eases  the  treaty- making  power  merely  reduces  to  iir 
tamty  that  which  was  before  unascertained.  It  announces  the  fact ;  it  proclaims  !■  a 
tangible  form,  the  existence  of  the  boundary.  It  does  not  make  a  new  boundary ;  it 
aaacrta  only  where  the  old  boundary  was.  But  it  cannot,  under  color  of  fixmg  a 
boundary  pretiously  existing,  though  not  in  fact  marked,  undertake  tr  cede  away, 
without  the  concurrence  of  Congress,  whole  provinces.  If  the  subject  be  one  of  a 
mixed  eharacter ;  if  it  consists  partly  of  cession,  and  partly  of  the  fixation  of  a  prior 
limity  I  contend  that  the  President  must  come  here  for  the  consent  of  Congress.  Bm 
in  the  Florida  treaty  it  was  not  pretended  that  the  object  was  simply  a  declaratiaB 
of  where  the  western  limit  of  Louisiana  was.  It  wss,  on  (he  contrary,  the  eaaa  af 
an  avowed  cesskm  of  territory  from  the  United  Suces  to  Spain.  The  whole  of  tht 
eorreapoodeace  manifest  that  the  respective  parties  to  the  negotutton  were  ant 
engaged  so  much  in  an  inquiry  where  the  limit  of  Louisiana  wat,  as  that  they  wert 
exchanging  overtures  where  it  thauld  6c.  Hence  we  find  various  limits  proposed  and 
diMusaed.  At  one  time  the  Mississippi  is  pioposed ;  then  the  Missouri ;  then  a  riv* 
cr  discharging  itself  into  the  gulf  east  of  (he  SabinC'  A  vast  desert  is  proposed  to 
separate  the  territories  of  the  two  pow«fs ;  snd  finally  the  Sabine,  which  neither  of  tha 
parties  had  ever  contended  was  the  ancient  limit  of  Louisiana,  is  adopted,  and  tha 
boundary  is  extended  from  its  source  by  a  line  perfectly  new  and  arbitrary ;  and  tha 
treaty  itself  proclaima  its  purpose  to  be  a  cession  from  the  United  States  to  SpaiB. 

Tha  aaoond  laaalntioB  cemprehendf  thiee  propoaitiona ;  tha  first  of  which  b,  thit 
te  a^onalattgnBtad  ky  Spam  to  tha  United  Stataa  for  tha  pioviua  of  Tana  ii  li^ 
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adeqoate.  To  determinate  thix  it  is  necessary  to  estnnate  the  Talae  ef  what  we  gavr 
and  of  what  we  received.  This  involros  an  inquiry  into  onr  Glalm  to  Texas.  It  ii  mC 
my  purpose  to  enter  at  large  into  this  subject.  I  presaroe  the  specaclt  will  aol  W 
presented  of  qn^^jitioning,  in  this  branch  of  the  goTemment,  oar  tHk  to 
which  has  been  constantly  maintained,  by  the  ezecutiTe  for  more  than  ftftean 
past,  under  three  several  administrations.  I  am  at  the  same  time  ready  and  piapw^ 
to  make  out  our  title,  if  any  one  in  the  House  is  fearless  enough  to  conttoTart  it.  I 
will  for  the  present,  briefly  state,  that  the  man  who  is  most  &miliar  witbtke 
actions  of  this  government,  who  largely  participated  in  the  formation  of  ow 
tulion,  and  all  that  has  been  done  under  it,  who,  besides  the  eminent  aerviee*  that  ka 
has  rendered  his  coaatry,  principally  contributed  to  the  acquisition  of  LonisiaiiBi  wka 
most  be  supposed,  from  his  Tarious  opportunities,  best  to  Inow  its  limilai  daolmdy 
fifteen  years  ago,  that  our  title  to  the  Rio  del  Norte  was  as  well  fonndad  M  It  waa 
to  the  islaad  of  New  Orleans. 

[  lint  Mr.  C.  raad  an  •ztmct  fron  »  mtiaoir  preanited  ia  l^OSi  bf  Mr.  Maarot  bbiI  Mr.  Kaelmyr t»  Ifiw 
pcoTMf  that  iba  bmindary  of  Looitiana  axtetMlod  eaatward  to  tha  PenlitlOi  and  vaatwanl  to  tha  Bia  dil 
vhich  {htj  My—'*  Tk«  facts  and  principlea  vhich  Jua'.if j  tbia  eonelu»ion,  ara  ao  mxialkctotj  to  thtir 
to  enBTiiMo  it  that  the  Unitad  States  have  net  a  bottar  rif  kt  to  tha  itland  of  Now  Odaaaa,  lador  dM 
u>,  than  thaybava  to  tbtvhola  dUtitct  of  tarrUory  Uhu  dcsoribad."] 

The  title  to  the  Perdida  on  tha  one  side,  and  the  Rio  del  Norte  an  the  othari  MM 
on  the  same  principle — the  priority  of  discovery  and  of  ocsupation-by  Franoa.  8] 
had  first  discovered  snd  made  an  establishment  at  Peasacola ;  Prance  at 
island  in  the  bay  of  Mobile.  The  intermediate  space  was  unoccupied ;  and  tlli 
eiple  observed  among  European  nations  having  contiguous  settlements,  bainf  that  As 
unoccupied  space  between  them  should  be  equahy  divided,  was  applied  to  it,  aad  ^ 
Perdido  thus  became  the  common  boandary.  Sa,  west  of  the  Misaiaaippi,  La'Sillaf 
acting  under  France,  in  1682  or  3,  first  discovered  that  river.  In  16tt^  ke  aada  am 
establishment  on  the  bay  of  St.  Bernard,  west  of  the  Colorado,  aaptjiaf  into  ic 
t\a  nearest  Spanish  settlement  was  Panuco,  and  the  Rio  del  Nortaiaboat  iha  mid- 
way line,  became  the  cammon  boundary. 


All  ths  accounts  eoncur  in  representing  Texas  to  be  extremely  Tahuble.  lliL_^„ 
ficial  extern  is  three  or  four  times  greater  than  that  of  Florida.  Tha  oliraau  iad^ 
licious ;  the  s«il  fertile  ;  the  margin  of  the  rivers  abounding  m  live  oak ;  aad  tht 
country  admitting  of  easy  settlement .  It  possesses,  morever,  if  I  am  not  mfsiafiairf, 
one  of  the  finest  poru  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  The  productions  of  which  it  is  a^ 
ble,  are  suited  to  our  wants.  The  unfortnnate  captive  of  St.  Helena  wished  fbraUpa, 
commerce,  and  colonics.  We  have  them  all,  if  we  do  not  wantonly  thivwtksm 
away.  The  colonies  of  other  coantnes  are  separated  from  them  by  Taat  ma|  va- 
quiring  great  expense  to  protect  them,  and  are  held  subject  to  a  conataat  risk  af  dMk 
being  torn  from  their  grasp.  Our  coloiies,  on  the  contrary  are  united  to  and  iarm  a 
part  of  our  conUnant ;  and  the  same  Mississippi,  from  whose  rieh deposit,  tbi  bastaf 
them  (Louisiana,)  has  been  found,  will  transport  on  hor  bosom  the  brave,  tha  p^ttisdi 
men  from  her  Uibntary  streams,  to  defend  and  areserve  the  next  most  valaaU*,  tki 
province  of  Texas. 

We  want  Florida,  or  lather  we  ihaU  want  it ;  or,  to  speak  mora  conaetff ,  m 
waat  nobody  elae  to  have  it.  We  do  not  desire  it  for  immediale  naa.  b  lib  ft 
space  in  onr  imagination,  and  we  wish  it  to  complete  the  arrondissement  of  oar  f«r- 
ritoryw  It  must  certainly  come  to  na.  The  ripened  frnii  will  not  mora  aaialf  fcU. 
noDda  n  doMd  in  bttwcea  A|«Kfl^|  ^nd  Gtot^  md  **r>-^  mmi^.  1Wia» 


iMy.  mtMhct  we  eM  Florida  not*,  or  tome  Btb  ot  m  yein  hmee,  Ji  i*  of  d« 
-MiMiqiteMe,  provided  do  other  power  gels  U ;  and  if  any  other  BtaaoM  uimi|it  to 
Mke  il,  u  uiHJng  act  of  Cangtm  KulKorises  the  President  to  preveat  it.  I  sm  not 
4i^waed  to  ditpoiage  Flaiida,  bat  its  inlrinsic  value  is  incompBtably  len  than  tlimt 
•f  Teua.  Almost  its  aolc  value  in  mililBrr  The  pDtBFaEion  of  il  would  undoubt- 
4dtr  coDuniuiicale  eome  addilional  Becurilj'  lo  LDDisium,  and  to  Ibe  Americta 

Aaa  M  Geotgia  and  AlabaiiiB,     There  can  be  no  aLlaek  upon  eilher  of  tlwni,  hf  K 
foreign  power,  on  Ihe  ride  of  Florida,     It  now  covers  ihoBo  Stales.     Annexed  ti 
TTnited  Stolea.  and  we  Aould  have  lo  eitend  our  Ime  of  defence  n  na  to  embrMC   J 
FloddB.    Far  from  beiag,  ih«re[ore,  a  tonrce  of  immediate  profit,  it  wonld  be  d 
meetMam  of  eonaiderable  immediate  expense.    The  icqtiintioa  of  il  ia  ccrlaiiilT<to  J 

lAir  atqect  of  out  polity,  and  ought  never  to  be  loat  sight  of.    Il  is  even  a  land 
Mnbilion  in  any  chief  magiatrale  lo  endeavor  to  illoslrale  the  epoch  of  his  adni 

•MHlMi,  Vj  incli  an  acqirisition.  Il  ia  leaa  neceuary,  however,  lo  fill  the  measiiM  1 
<f  hononsf  the  pregeol  chief  magiMnle,  than  that  of  any  other  man,  in  cc 
qiBBCe  of  the  large  share  which  be  had  in  obtaining  all  Louiaigna.  Bui,  whoerct 
■If  deaerve  the  reaown  which  may  allend  the  incoiporalion  of  Florida  inlo  <rar 
MiliBdeisey,  il  iaonr  bonnesa,  aa  the  rppresentalivea  of  ihal  people,  who  a  i  to  pay 
tte  piioe  of  it,  to  lake  care,  aa  far  as  we  conalilntionatly  can,  thai  too  much  is  lux 
^in>.  I  would  not  give  give  Teiaa  for  Florida  in  ■  naked  exchange.  We  ua 
kamid  by  the  treaty  to  give  not  merely  Texas,  bnt  five  millioiu  of  dollars,  alao.  and 
Ae  eiecB  beyond  that  sum  of  all  our  claims  Dpon  Spain,  which  have  beenvaiiomdy 
ofinitied  «i  from  liftaen  to  twenty  milliani  of  dollani 

71k  pabGc  is  nol  genetatty  appnied  of  another  large  consideration  which  pa 
htana  to  Spain,  Lfaa  inteTyrelation  whioh  I  have  heard  given  to  the  treaty  isjaMf  I 
il  OCTlainly  ia  plausible.  Snbeeqnenl  Id  the  ttanafer,  but  b>  fore  the  delivery  of 
France,  the  iheo  governor  of  New  Orleaiu  (I  believe  hi* 
Mme  wai  Oayoeo,)  made  a  nijinber  of  oonocsrions  upon  the  payment  of  en  incoo- 
lideraUa  peonniiiry  consideraiion,  amonntiDg  to  hriween  iun>  Imndrxl  ihoimnil  and 
■  milUoa  aeree  of  land.,  oitndar  lo  those  made  at  Madnd  lo  the  royal  favorites.  Thia 
ksd  il  aMated  in  Feliciana,  and  between  Ihe  Misaiaaippi  and  the  Amitf,  in  iha 
(•neoi  Stale  of  Loniaiana.  Il  woe  gnnledto  pemona  who  posaeiMd  ihe  very  b«M 
nfiimtioa  of  the  country,  and  is  no  doubt,  therefore,  Ibe  choice  land.  The  Usi- 
(•d  Stalea  have  never  recognized,  but  have  conatanlly  denied  ihe  validity  of  iheaa 
eaaenBUM.  It  is  contended  by  the  parties  eoncemed,  thai  they  ore  conflrmed  by 
the  tate  neaty.  By  the  second  article,  hia  Catholic  msjesty  cedes  lo  (he  Uniteil 
States,  in  full  property  and  sovereignty,  all  the  lerriloriea  which  belong  lo  him, 
MBaled  to  the  tiuttaari  of  the  Mininippi,  known  by  the  name  of  Eiat  and  Wm 
f^ariiA.  And  by  the  eighth  article,  all  grnais  of  land  made  before  Ihe  Ivrenly-fourth 
Jasnary,  tS18,  t^  his  Catholic  majesly,  orby  hislai^ntaulhartlua,  shall  be  rstifieJ 
sad  confiraied.  Sec.  Now  the  grants  in  question  having  been  made  long  prior  lo 
that  day,  are  aupposed  lo  be  ponfirmcd.  I  understand  from  a  peraon  inieresta), 
&at  Doa  Onia  had  asanred  htm  it  was  his  iolendon  lo  cooflrm  them.    Whether  tlM 

thsl  the  leuer  of  Mr.  Adams,  of  the  Illh  March,  ISIS,  in  whioh  b« 
ioceto  treat  any  fiutber  with  respect  to  any  part  of  the  territory  included  wilhoi 
liniila  of  ibe  dtate  of  Lnuiaiana,  can  control  die  operation  of  the  sabecfinenl 
Thai  treaty  most  be  inlfrpretcd  by  wbal  is  in  it.  and  nol  by  whal  is  ont  «f 
aaed  between  the  parties  respeotiveiy,  prior  to  the  coa> 
ireaiy,  can  neither  restrict  nor  enlarge  iu  meaning.  Moreover,  wiiM 
' .  in  1811,  (ho  cotnt^v  batween  the  Misaianp^  and  the  Perdido, 
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1m  declared,  that,  in  our  hands  it  ahoidd  be,  as  it  haa  been,  fdbjaet  to 

It  reBolts,  then,  that  we  have  giren  for  Florida,  chaiged  aad  enennibered  it  it  it: 

Irt,  Uninenmbered  Tezaa. 

Ad,  Five  milliona  of  dollan. 

Sd,  A  mrrender  of  all  our  elaiaoa  npon  Spam,  not  included  in  that  fife  millioBi  ; 
and, 

4th,  If  the  inteipretation  of  the  treaty  which  I  hare  stated  ii  weH  founded,, 
about  a  million  acrea  of  the  best  unseated  land  in  the  State  of  Louwaaa^  worth  per* 
ten  xnillionB  of  dollars. 


The  first  proposition  contained  in  the  second  resolution  is  thus,.  I  thin^,  fully* 
tained.  The  next  is,  that  it  is  inexpedient  to  cede  Texas  to  any  foreign  power. 
They  constitute,  in  my  opinion^  a  sacred  inheritance  of  posterity,  whidi  we  oug^t 
to  preserved  unimpaired.  I  wish  it  was,  if  it  is  not,  a  fundamental  and  inviolable 
law  of  the  land,  that  they  should  be  inalienable  to  any  foreign  power.  It  is  quite 
evident  that  it  is  in  the  order  of  Providence ;  that  it  is  an  inevitable  result  of  the- 
pciaeiple  of  population,  that  the  whole  of  this  continent,  including  Texas,,  is  to  be 
peopled  in  process  of  time.  The  question  is,  by  whoee  race  shall  it  be  peopled  1  In 
our  hands  it  will  be  peopled  by  freemen  and  the  sons  of  freemen,  canying  witb 
them  our  language,  our  laws,  and  our  liberties ;  establidiing  on  the  prairies  of 
Texas  temples  dedicated  to  the  simple  and  devout  modes  of  worship  of  God  incident 
to  our  religion,  and  temples  dedicated  to  that  freedom  which  we  adore  next  to  Him. 
In  the  hands  of  others,  it  may  become  the  habitation  of  despodsra  and  of  slaves, 
tttbiect  to  the  vile  dominion  of  the  Inquisition  and  of  superstition.  I  know  thai 
there  are  honest  and  enlightened  men  who  fear  that  our  coafedeimcy  is  already  too 
large,  and  that  there  is  danger  of  disruption,  arising  out  of  want  of  reciprocal  a&e- 
lene^  betwe^.n  iu  cMtvpral  parts.  I  hopi^  and  believe  that  the  principle  of  representa- 
tion, and  the  formation  of  States,  will  preserve  us  a  united  people.  But  if  Texas, 
after  being  peopled  by  us,  and  grappling  with  us,  should,  at  some  distant  day,  break 
9Sf  she  will  carry  along  with  her  a  noble  crew,  consisting  of  our  children's  children. 
Tlie  difference  between  those  who  may  be  disinclined  to  its  annexation  to  our  con- 
federacy, and  me,  is,  that  their  system  begins  where  mine  may,  possibly,  in  some 
distant  future  day,  terminate ;  and  theirs  begins  with  a  foreign  race,  aliens  Co  every- 
thing that  we  hold  dear,  and  mine  ends  with  a  race  partaking  of  all  our  qualities. 

The  last  proposition  which  the  secoitd  resolution  affiims,  is,  that  it  is  inexpedieni 
to  renew  the  treaty.  If  Spain  had  promptly  ratified  it,  bad  as  it  it,  1  would  have  ac- 
qnieaced  in  it.  After  the  protracted  negotiation  which  it  terminated ;  after  the  irri- 
tating and  exasperating  correspondence  which  preceded  it ;  I  would  have  taken  tlie 
treaty  as  a  man  who  has  passed  a  long  and  restless  night,  turning  and  tessing  in  his 
bad«  snatches  at  day  an  hour's  disturbed  repose.  But  |he  would  not  ratify  it ;  and 
she  has*  liberated  us  from  it.  Is  it  wise  to  renew  the  negotiation,  if  it  is  to  be  r»- 
oonmienced,  by  announcing  to  her  at  once  our  ultimatum  1  Shall  we  not  give  her 
the  vantage  ground  1  In  early  life  I  have  sometimes  indulged  in  a  species  of  amnse- 
ment,  which  yean  and  experience  has  determined  me  to  renounce,  which,  if  the 
oommittee  wiU  allow  me  to  use  it,  furnishes  me  vrith  a  figure— ehall  we  enter  on 
the  game,  with  our  hand  exposed  to  the  adversary,  whilst  he  shuffles  the  cards  to 
aoqnire  more  strength  1  What  has  lost  us  his  ratification  of  the  treaty  1  laeoBtea. 
tal^oor  iiBpoitiQUtj  to  praoate  the  ntifiettlon»  aaitbt  hopei  wld^ 
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mtf  iiM|iii6d,  that  he  could  yet  obtain  more  from  as.    Let  tia  nndeceiTe  him.    Lei 

^i  pfoeteim  the  acknowledged  truth,  that  the  treaty  is  prejudicial  to  the  interesto  of 

this  ooaitiy.    Are  we  not  told,  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  the  bold  and  confident 

asKitioB,  that  Don  Onis  was  authorized  to  grant  us  mudi  more,  and  that  Spain  dam 

BOC  deny  his  instructions  1    The  line  of  demarcation  is /or  within  his  limits.    If  she 

wimld  haTC  then  granted  us  more,  is  her  position  now  more  favorable  to  her  in  the 

TWHQtiifion  1    In  our  relations  to  foreign  powers,  it  may  be  s6metimes  politic  to 

tarrifli**  a  portioa  of  our  rights  to  secure  the  residue.    But  is  Spain  such  a  power,  as 

that  it  hccames  us  to  sacrifice  those  rights  1    Is  she  entitled  to  it  by  her  justice,  by 

her  obaerfiBce  of  good  faith,  or  by  her  possible  annoyance  of  us  in  the  event  of  war  t 

She  wiOssek,  as  she  has  sought,  procrastination  in  the  negotiation,  taking  the  treaty 

it  the  baaii.    She  will  dare  to  offend  us,  as  she  has  insulted  us,  by  asking  the  dis  • 

jnoe/ol  atipalation  that  we  should  not  recognize  the  patriots.    Let  as  put  aside  the 

neaty ;  tell  her  to  grant  us  our  rights,  to  their  uttermost  extent.    And  if  she  still 

jsritarsy  let  as  assert  those  rights  by  whatever  measures  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the 

caoDliy  to  adopt 

If  iha  treaty  is  abandoned ;  if  we  are  not  on  the  contrary  signified,  too  distinctly, 

4btt  there  is  to  be  a  continued  and  unremitting  endeavor  to  obtain  its  revival,  I 

wmU  not  think  it  advisable  for  this  House  to  interpose.    But,  with  all  the  informa- 

M  in  oor  poascsnion,  and  holding  the  opinions  which  I  entertain,  I  think  it  the 

bondendoty  of  the  House  to  adopt  the  resolutions."  I  have  acquitted  myself  of 

iks  I  deem  a  solemn  duty,  in  bringing  up  the  subject.    Others  will  discharge  theirs 

MeoidiBg  to  dieir  own  sense  of  them. 


ON  THE  MISSION  TO  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

If  THB    HoUiE  or  REPaESCHTATIVES,  MAacH  28, 1830. 

r*nll—  M»*HC  •€•*•*  TMolred  itaelf  into  •  ConunittM  of  dw  WhoU  oo  U>«  fcmnd  appropriatiM  bflU  to  vfciah 
^  C^r  mtmA  Wk  ■■iiniiimil.  foiaff  to  naka  an  approphatioo  for  the  oaUk  anda  jaar'aaalarj  of  A  IflBiotar 

1^  first  oljection  which  I  think  it  incumbent  on  me  to  notice  is  that  of  my  fiiend 
^  Soath  Carolina,  (Mr.  Lowndes)  who  opposed  the  form  of  the  proposition,  as 
^MfOHide  OB  a  general  appropriation  bill,  on  which  he  appeared  to  think  nothing 
*iikt  to  be  engrafted  which  was  likely  to  give  rise  to  a  difierenee  between  the  two 
koBcbnof  the  legislature.  If  the  gentlemen  himself  had  always  acted  on  this 
ivadple,  his  oljection  would  be  entitled  to  more  weight ;  bat,  the  item  in  the  appro- 
PriMioB  bill  next  following  this,  aod  reported  by  the  gentlemen  himself,  is  infinite- 
ly Mn  objectionable — wj^ch  is,  an  appropriation  of  thirty  thonund  dollars  for  de* 
^iyn^  the  expenses  of  three  commissioners,  appointed,  or  proposed  to  be  paid,  in 
iiBBcoBititational  form.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  a  general  appropriation  bill 
*ffl  ercr  pass  without  some  disputable  claases,  and  in  case  of  a  difference  between 
^  two  Houses  (a  difierenee  which  we  have  no  right  to  anticipate  in  this'  instance) 
^^  caaaot  be  conpromiaed  as  to  any  arttdei'tha  obvioQt  coo^e  is  to  omit  s«Bh 


) 


article  altogethtfi  retaioing  all  the  othenF-and,  in  a  case  of  this  cliaracter,ffaltfif» 
to  breret  pay,  which  has  occurred  during  the  present  eeaiioni  foch  has  beat  pm 
groottd  the  gentleman  hinself  has  taken  in  a  coqference  with  theSenatOiOf  irtidihii 
if  a  manager. 

The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  has  professed  to  concnr  with  me  in  a  gnu 
many  of  his  general  propositions ;  and  neither  he  nor  any  other  gentlemm  has  d» 
agreed  with  me,  that  the  mere  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  pnnrmcea  ii  m 
eause  of  war  with  Spain— except  the  gentleman  from  Maryland,  (Mr.  Smith)  la 
whom  I  recommend,  without  intending  disrespect  to  him,  to  codfine  himself  to  At 
operation  of  commerce,  rather  than  undertake  to  expound  questions  of  pnUie  lav; 
fcik*  1  can  assure  the  gentleman,  that  although  he  may  make  some  Sg^n,  with  hii 
practical  knowledge,  in  the  one  case,  he  will  not  in  the  other.  No  man,  eieept  ths 
gentleman  from  Maryland,  has  had  what  I  should  call  the  hardihood  to  oo»> 
tend  that,  on  the  ground  of  principle  and  mere  public  law,  the  exercise  of  the  li^ 
of  recognizing  another  power  is  cause  of  war.  But  though  the  gentleman  finm 
South  Carolina  admitted,  that  the  reeognition  would  be  no  cause  of  war,  and  thai  it 
was  not  likely  lead  to  a  war  with  Spain,  we  find  him,  shortly  after,  gettfaig  into  am 
with  Spain,  how,  I  do  not  see,  and  by  some  means,  which  he  did  not  deign  todiMow 
to  us,  getting  us  into  a  war  with  England  also.  Having  satisfied  himself,  1^  this 
course  of  reasoning,  the  gentleman  has  discovered,  that  the  finances  of  Spain  an  ia 
a  most  favorable  condition !  On  this  part  of  the  subject,  it  is  not  necessary  for  mt 
to  say  any  thing  after  what  the  committee  has  heard  from  the  eloquent  geatlenm 
from  Massachusetts,  (Mr.  Holmes)  whose  voice,  in  a  period  infinitely  more  critical 
in  our  afiairs  than  the  present,  has  been  heard  with  so  much  delight  from  the  eastia 
support  of  the  rights  and  honor  of  the  country.  He  ha^  clearly  shown,  that  then  is 
no  parallel  between  the  state  of  Spain  and  of  this  country— the  one  of  a  coantry  whoae 
resources  are  completely  impoverished  and  exhausted ;  the  other  of  a  coaaiiy  whose 
resources  are  almost  untouched.  But,  I  would  ask  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina,  if  he  can  conceive  that  a  state,  in  the  condition  of  Spain,  whoae  H^*«*T  of 
the  Treasury  admits  that  the  people  have  no  longer  the  means  of  paying  nei 
a  nation  with  an  immense  mass  of 'floating  debt,  and  totally  withoal  credit, 
feel  any  anxiety  to  engage  in  a  war  with  a  nation  like  this,  whose  sitoalioa  ii^  ■ 
every  possible  view,  directly  the  reverse?  I  ask,  if  an  annual  wmmt,  cqnl 
only  to  five-eights  of  the  annual  expenditure,  exhibits  a  financial  ability  to  cbIct 
upon  a  new  war,  when,  ^oo,  the  situation  of  Spain  is  altogether  unlike  that  of  the 
United  States  and  England,  whose  credit,  resting  upon  a  solid  basis,  eaablss  ihMi  10 
Mipply,  by  loans,  any  deficit  in  the  income  ? 

Notwithstanding  the  diversity  of  sentiment  which  has  been  disphsred  daiiig  At 
debate,  I  am  happy  to  find  that,  with  one  exception,  every  member  has  doae  jB»> 
tice  to  the  struggle  in  the  South,  and  admitted  it  to  be  entitled  to  the  faror  of  the 
best  feelings  of  the  human  heart.  Even  my  honorable  friend  near  me  (Mr.  NeisoB) 
has  made  a  speech  on  our  side,  and  we  should  not  have  found  out,  if  he  had  B0l  ^ 
told  ns,  that  he  would  vote  against  us.  Although  his  speech  has  been  distiagmAed  J 
by  his  accustomed  eloquence,  I  should  be  gUid  to  agree  on  a  eartel  with  the 
men  on  the  other  side  of  the  House,  to  give  them  his  speech  for  his  vote.  Th» 
tkman  says  his  heart  is  with  us,  that  he  ardently  desires  the  independeaoe  of  I 
South.  Will  he  excuse  me  for  telling  him,  that  if  he  will  give  himself  np  to 
honest  feelings  of  his  heart,  he  will  have  a  much  surer  guide  than  by  tnultnff  to  i 
head,  to  i^hich,  however,  I  am  far  from  offering  any  dispangement  1 


But,  m,  it  seems  Att  a  diTimon  of  the  Tcpablican  party  is  aBont  to  be  made  by 
tke  propoation.    Who  is  to  famish,  in  this  respect,  the  conrect  criterion ;  whose 
eoadnct  is  to  be  the  standard  of  orthodoxy  1   What  has  been  the  great  principle 
of  the  party  to  which  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  refen^  from  the  fiist  ezistenee  of 
the  forenment  to  the  present  day  1   An  attachment  to  liberty,  a  derotion  to  the 
Ileal  cause  of  humanity,  of  freedom,  of  self-goremment,  and  of  equal  rights.    If 
ihsn  is  to  be  a  diviflion,  as  the  gentleman  says ;  if  he  is  going  to  leaTo  as,  who  are 
fsloiruig  the  old  track,  he  may,  in  his  new  connexions,  find  a  great  variety  of 
eeavaay,  which,  perhaps,  may  indemnify  him  ibr  the  loss  of  lus  old  friends.    What 
istlie  gvsst prindple  that  has  distingaished  parties  in  all  ages  and  under  all  gorem- 
■mils   ifamiocrats  and  federalists,  whigs  and  tories,  plebeians  and  patricians  1    Dm 
SBS,  ifislnlfid  of  human  nature,  appreciates  less  the  influence  of  reason  and  of  good , 
and  appeals  more  to  j^ymcal  force ;  the  other  party,  confiding  in  hn- 
aataiVy  relies  much  upon  moral  power,  and  applies  to  force  ss  an  auxiliaxy 
sriy  to  die  operations  of  reason.    All  the  modifications  and  denominations  of  po- 
idcsl  parties  and  sects  may  be  traced  to  this  fundamental  distinction.    It  is  that 
wUch  Kparated  the  two  great  parties  in  this  country.    If  there  is  to  be  a  division 
m  dw  repablican  party,  I  glory  that  I,  at  least,  am  found  among  those  who  are  anx- 
isBi  fat  tbs  adraacement  of  human  rights  and  of  human  liberty  t  and  the  honorable 
Cadeoian  who  apoke  of  appealing  to  the  public  sentiment,  will  find,  when  he  does 
Bi^  or  I  am  much  mistaken,  that  public  sentiment  is  also  on  the  side  of  public  liberty 
•ad  of  hmnaa  hsppinesk 

fiat  tlie  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  has  told  us,  that  the  constitution  has 
wisely  omifided  to  the  executive  branch  of  the  government,  the  administration  of 
tbs  fofeign  interests  of  the  country.  Has  the  honorable  gnntleman  attempted  to 
Aow,  though  his  proposition  be  generally  true,  and  will  never  be  controverted  by 
■M,  dial  wo  also  have  not  our  participation  in  the  administration  of  the  foreign 
eoBoema  of  the  country,  when  we  are  called  upon  in  our  legislative  capacity,  to 
defray  die  expenses  of  foreign  missions,  or  to  regulate  commerce  1  I  stated,  when 
ipbefove,  and  I  have  listened  in  vain  for  an  answer  to  the  argument,  that  no  part 
of  the  coBsdtation  says  which  shall  have  the  precedence,  the  act  of  making  the  ap- 
prapnadoa  for  paying  a  minister,  or  the  act  of  sending  one.  I  have  contended, 
and  BOW  iqieat,  that  either  the  acts  of  deputing  and  of  paying  a  minister  should  bs 
nrahaaeoas,  or,  if  either  has  the  preference,  the  act  of  appropriating  his  pay  shookl 
piacede  the  sending  of  a  minister.  I  challenge  gentlemen  to  show  me  anything  ia 
the  eonstitotion  which  directs  that  a  minister  shall  be  sent  before  his  paymem  is 
invided  for.  I  repeat,  what  I  said  the  other  day,  that,  by  sending  a  minisier 
thread,  daring  the  recess,  to  nations  between  whom  and  us  no  such  relations  ccif 
iMed  as  to  justify  incurring  the  expense,  the  legislative  opinion  is  forestalled,  or 
vdaly  biased.  I  appeal  to  the  practice  of  the  government,  and  refer  to  various 
of  Congress  for  cases  of  appropriations,  without  the  previoos  deputation  of  the 
abroad,  and  without  the  preliminary  of  a  message  from  the  President,  asking 
fcrthem. 


CibLO&ATkan  qnttad the Mt«  Avikeritiqf  tka  mtuMUtmmiti  tfruin  eoMOktai fa  Ikt  MMHmmacUt  mS 
ihriM  tbtntot  In  eooNqoMM  of  vhkh  th«  Pivodnt  htA  nbitqvMtly  AppdMad  ooawto,  vbo  bad  bcm 
thsir  alariM  M  this  d«7.] 


ham  these  it  appears  that  Congress  has  constantly  pursued  the  great  principle  of 
t^  theory  of  the  eonstitotion,  for  which  I  now  contend— that  each  department  of 
^government  must  act  within  its  own  sphere,  independently,  and  on  its  own  is- 
VsnabOity.    It  is  a  litdsaxtzaoidinaiy,  indeed,  after  the  doottiaswhieh  was: 
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tained  the  other  day,  of  a  sweeping  right  in  CongreflB  to  appropriate  monej  to  mf 
object,  that  it  ehoold  now  be  contended  that  Congress  has  no  right  to  appropriali 
money  to  a  particular  object.  llie  gentlemen's  (Mr.  Lowndes)  doctrine  is  bnwi, 
comprehending  every  case ;  but,  when  proposed  to  be  exemplified  in  any  wptdht 
case,  it  does  not  apply.  My  theory  of  the  constitution,  on  this  particular  nibjcet  ii^ 
that  Congress  has  the  right  of  appropriating  money  for  foreign  missions,  the  PMi- 
dent  the  power  to  use  it.  The  Preadent  having  the  power,  I  am  willing  to  my  t» 
him,  "  here  is  the  money,  which  we  alone  have  a  right  to  appropriate,  which  will 
enable  you  to  carry  your  power  into  efiect,  if  it  seems  expedient  to  yoa."*  Both 
being  before  him,  the  power  and  the  means  of  executing  it,  the  Pre^dent  noriit 
judge,  on  his  own  responsibility,  whether  or  not  it  was  expedient  to  exercise  it.  It 
this  course,  each  department  of  the  government  would  act  independantly,  withoat 
influence  from,  and  without  interference  with,  the  other.  I  have  stated  caso^  fhMB 
the  statute  book,  to  show,  that,  in  instances  where  no  foreign  agent  has 
pointed,  but  only  a  possibility  of  their  being  appointed,  appropropriations  have 
made  for  paying  them.  Even  in  the  case  of  the  subject  matter  of  negotiation^  (a 
right  much  more  important  than  that  of  sending  an  agent)  an  appropriation  of  moiwy 
has  preceded  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty.  Thus,  in  the  third  volume  of  the  new 
edition  of  the  laws,  page  twenty-seven,  a  case  of  an  appropriation  of  twenty-flvc 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty  dollars  to  defray  the  expense  of  such  treaties  m 
the  President  of  the  United  States  might  deem  proper  to  make  with  certain  Indiu 
tribes.  An  act,  which  has  been  lately  referred  to,  appropriating  two  nulliona  for  tht 
purchase  of  Florida,  is  a  case  still  more  strongly  in  point,  as  contemplating  a  treaty, 
not  with  a  savage,  but  a  civilized  power.  In  this  case,  there  may  have  bees, 
though  I  believe  there  was  not,  an  executive  message,  recommending  the  appropria- 
tion ;  but  I  take  upon  myself  to  assert,  that,  in  almost  all  the  cases  I  have  <iaoCi8ilp 
there  was  no  previous  executive  intimation  that  the  appropriation  of  the  money  was 
necessary  to  the  object-— but  Congress  has  taken  up  the  subjects,  and  aathorised 
these  appropriations,  without  any  official  call  from  the  executive  to  do  ao. 

With  regard  to  the  general  condition  of  the  provinces  now  in  revolt  afuast  tlba 
parent  country,  I  will  not  take  up  much  of  the  time  of  the  House.    Gentlamea  aia, 
however,  much  mistaken  as  to  many  of  the  points  of  their  history,  geogra]^,  com- 
merce and  produce,  which  have  been  touched  upon.   Gentlemen  have  supposed  than 
would  be  from  those  countries  a  considerable  competition  of  the  same  prodocta  wluek 
we  export.    I  venture  to  say  that,  in  regard  to  Mexico,  there  can  be  no  such  conqpa- 
tition ;  that  the  table  lands  are  at  such  a  distance  from  the  sea*shore,  and  the  dfli- 
enlty  of  reaching  it  is  so  great  as  to  nuike  the  transportation  to  La  Vera  Gkv  loo 
expensive  to  be  borne,  and  the  heat  so  intense  as  to  destroy  the  bread  stuffs  h  aoaa 
as  they  arrive.    With  respect  to  New  Grenada,  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  is  t^ 
tirely  mistaken.    It  is  the  elevation  of  Mexico,  principally,  which  enables  U4o.fTO> 
duce  bread  stuffs ;  but  New  Grenada,  lying  nearly  under  the  line,  cannot  pfodaw 
them.    The  productions  of  New  Grenada  for  exportation  are,  the  precioos  meiali; 
(of  which,  of  gold  particularly,  a  greater  portion  is  to  be  found  than  in  any  of  tki 
provinces  except  Mexico,)  sugar,  coffee,  cocoa,  and  some  other  articles  of  a  simila: 
character.    Of  Venezuela  the  principle  productions  are,  coffee,  cocoa,  indigo,  aac 
some  sugar.    Sugar  is  also  produced  in  all  the  Guianas,  French,  Spanish,  and  DQtcfc 
Hie  interior  of  the  provinces  of  La  Plata  may  be  productive  of  bread  stuffs,  bat  thej 
are  too  remote  to  come  into  competition  with  us  in  the  West  India  market,  the  toy 
ages  to  the  United  States  generally  occupying  from  fifty  to  sixty  days,  and  aoas 
times  as  long  as  ninety  days.    By  deducting  from  that  number  the  average  pasisp 
fiomthaUnitad  Statoa  to  tha  West  Indies,  the  length  of  tha  nmal  passaga  tatwM 
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Aym  ud  tht  Wett  Indies,  will  be  found  and  will  show  that,  in  tbs  tnpplf 
•f  th«  West  Indnt  mnriiet  w;|th  bread  staffs,  the  proTiaces  can  nerer  come  seriooslj 
■ID  eaaqpatitioB  with  as*  And  in  regard  to  Chili,  productive  as  it  may  be,  does  the 
gntlaona  iroiii  Maryland  suppose  that  Teasels  are  going  to  double  Cape  Horn  and 
CMM  Mto  competition  with  na  in  the  West  Indies  ?  It  is  impossible.  But  I  ieel  a 
nhetanco  ml  panning  the  diseussion  of  this  part  of  the  question ;  because  I  am  sure 
tbeaa  an  ooosidcrations  on  which  the  House  cannot  act,  being  entirelqr  unworthy  oi 
tha  rnlject.  We  may  as  well  stop  all  oar  intercourse  with  England,  with  France, 
er  with  th«  Baltic,  whose  producu  are  in  many  respects  the  same  as  ours,  as  to  act  ,. 
M  tht  |iM«at  occasion  under  the  influence  of  any  such  considerations.  It  is  too 
nlfchi  too  mean  a  principle  for  this  body  to  act  on,  to  refuse  its  sympathy  for  the 
patrioCa  of  the  Sooth,  because  some  little  adrantage  of  a  commercial  nature  may  be 
frtsiid  to  ns  iiom  their  remaining  in  the  present  condition,  which,  however,  I  totals 
If  day.  Tbree-lborths  of  the  productions  of  the  Spanish  prorinces  are  the  predoqa 
■stikj  and  the  greater  part  of  the  residue  not  of  the  same  character  as  the  staple 
fvodactiona  of  our  soil.  But  it  seems  that  a  pamphlet  has  recently  been  published  on 
this  anliiart  to  which  gentlemen  hare  referred.  Now  permit  me  to  express  a  distrust 
•fall  pamphleu  of  this  kind  unless  we  know  their  source.  It  may,  for  aught  I 
r,  if  not  composed  at  the  instance  of  the  Spanish  minister,  have  been  written  by 
laMrcbaat  who  has  a  pririlege  of  trading  to  Lima  under  royal  license ;  for  sock 
daaiiaty  as  I  am  informed,  and  some  of  them  procured  under  the  agency  of  a  oele> 
.bntid  persoo  by  the  name  of  Sarmiento,  of*  whom  perhaps  the  gentleman  from  BIn> 
tjlMd  (Mr.  Smith)  can  give  the  House  some  information.  To  gentlemen  thus  prin- 
legrd  to  trade  with  the  Spanish  provinces  under  royal  authority,  the  effect  of  a  r» 
eogaitioB  of  the  independence  of  the  provinces  would  be  to  deprive  them  of  that  mo- 
nopoly. The  reputed  author  of  the  pamphlet  in  question,  if  I  understand  correctly, 
is  oae  who  has  been,  if  he  is  not  now  deeply  engaged  in  the  trade,  and  I  will  venture 
to  say  thnt  many  of  his  statemenu  are  incorrect.  In  relation  to  the  trade  of  Mexico, 
I  happctt  to  possess  the  Royal  Gazette  of  Mexico  of  1804,  showing  what  was  the 
tndo  of  that  proviace  in  1803 ;  from  which  it  appears  that,  without  making  allow- 
anea  tat  tiie  trade  from  the  Philippine  Islands  to  Acapuleo,  the  imports  into  the  port 
of  ▼otnCnB  were  in  that  year  twenty-two  millioDs  in  value,  exclusive  of  contraband, 
the  nmoit  ef  which  was  very  considerable.  Among  these  articles  were  many  which 
the  Uoited  Slates  could  supply  as  well,  if  not  on  better  terms,  than  they  could  be 
snppJitd  fiwB  any  other  quarter ;  for, example  brandy  and  spirits,  paper,  iron,  imple- 
ita  for  agriculture  and  the  mines ;  wax,  spices,  naval  stores,  salt  fish,  butter,  pro- 
i;  these  articles  amounting  in  the  whole  to  one-seventh  part  of  the  whole  inh 
pott  trade  to  Mexico.  With  regard  to  the  independence  of  that  country,  which  gen- 
tlooMK  aeemed  to  think  improbable,  I  rejoice  that  I  am  able  to  congratulate  the 
Howe  that  we  have  this  morning  intelligence  that  Mina  yet  lives,  and  the  patriot 
flif  it  still  unfurled,  and  the  cause  infinitely  more  prosperous  than  ever.  This  intel- 
bfCBce  I  am  in  hopes  will  prove  true,  notwithstanding  the  particular  accounts  of  his 
isith,  which  there  is  so  much  of  fabrication  and  falsehood  in  the  Spanish  practice, 
tte  not  entitled  to  credit  unless  corroborated  by  other  information.  Articles  are 
maifaiHiiiiJ  in  one  province  to  produce  effect  on  other  provinces,  and  in  this  coun- 
try; and  I  am,  therefore,  disposed  to  think  that  the  details  respecting  the  capture 
^execution  of  Mina, are  too  minute  to  be  true,  and  were  nuide  up  to  produce  an 

<^here. 

a 

With  regard  to  the  general  value  of  the  trade  of  a  country,  it  is  to  be  determined 
by  iiie  quantum  of  its  population,  and  its  character,  its  productions,  and  the  extent 
'■d  chancier  of  the  tarritflry  $  and  tpplymg  those  critera  to  Spanish  Ammem^wm 
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oatioo  offers  higher  iDdocements  to  commercial  eoterpnze.    Waihed  on  ths  one  lUi  1^ 
the  Ptcific,  on  the  other  by  the  South  Atlantic,  standiqg  between  Africa  and  Kanft 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Asia  on  the  other,  lying  along  side  of  the  United  StatM;  im 
commerce  mnst,  when  free  from  the  restraints  of  despotism,  be  immenaely  impottai ; 
partionlarly  when  it  is  recollected  how  great  a  proportion  of  the  precious  motikk 
produces — ^for  that  nation  which  can  command  the  precioos  metals,  mmy  be  nid  U 
command  almost  the  resources  of  the  world.    For  one  momenti  imagino  the  miMi 
of  the  South  locked  up  from  Great  Britain  for  two  years,  what  would  be  die  effect  at 
her  paper  system?    Bankruptcy,  explosion,  rcTolution.    Even  if  the  mBtpfifWbUk 
we  get  abroad  of  the  precious  metals  was  out  off  for  any  length  of  timoi  I  ask  If  dN 
effect  on  our  paper  system  would  not  be,  not  perhaps  equally  as  fatal  at  to  Eagtailf 
yet  one  of  the  greatest  calamities  which  could  befall  this  country.    Tbe  lUfeMW  «i 
Spain  in  Mexico  alone,  was  in  1809,  twenty  millions  of  dollars,  and  la  the 
provinces  ia  about  the  same  proportion,  taking  into  Tiew  their  population,  ii 
dent  of  the  immense  contributions  annnally  paid  to  the  clergy.    When  you  look  at 
the  resources  of  the  country,  and  the  extent  of  its  population,  recollecting  that  it  il 
double  our  own ;  that  its  consumption  of  foreign  articles,  under  a  free 
would  be  proportionably  great ;  that  it  yields  a  large  rerenue  under  the 
iaable  system,  under  which  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  population  are  unclad, 
almost  naked  as  from  the  hands  of  nature,  because  absolutely  deprived  of  tlis  i 
of  clothing  themselves,  what  may  not  be  the  condition  of  this  country,  under  tka 
operation  of  a  different  S3rstem  which  would  let  industry  develope  its  reooureea  in  all 
peesible  forms  ?    Such  a  neighbor  cannot  but  be  a  valuable  acquisition  ■  n  commewid 
point  of  view. 

Gentlemen  have  denied  the  fiict  of  the  existence  of  the  independenoe  of  BnoMW  Ayiut 
at  as  early  a  date  as  I  have  assigned  to  it.    The  gentleman  from  South  Hinwltnii 
who  is  well  informed  on  the  subject,  has  not,  I  think,  exhibited  his  usaal  candor  en 
this  part  of  it.    When  the  gentleman  talked  of  the  Upper  Provinces  Wing  out  of  tha 
possession  of  the  patriots  as  late  as  1815,  he  ought  to  have  gone  babk  and  told  tha 
House  what  was  the  actual  state  of  the  fact,  with  which  I  am  sure  the  gHlkman  ia 
very  well  acquainted.    In  181 1 ,  the  government  of  Buenos  Ayres  had  been  in 
sion  of  every  foot  of  the  territory  of  the  Vice  Royalty.    The  war  haa  bean 
from  1811  to  1814  in  those  interior  provinces,  bordering  on  Lima,  whicfa  have 
often  as  throe  times  conquered  by  the  eneipy,  and  as  often  reeovered,  and 
which  the  enemy  is  now  finally  expelled.    Is  this  at  all  remarkable  daring  the  pn 
^ess  of  such  a  revolution  ?    During  the  different  periods  of  our  war  of  independsaaUi 
the  British  had  possession  of  different  parts  of  our  country ;  as  late  as  17B0,  tht 
whole  of  the  southern  States  were  in  their  possession ;  and  at  an  earlier  data  dWf 
bad  possession  of  the  great  northern  capitals.    There  is  in  regard  to  Bnenoa  Ayiuai 
a  distinguishing  trait,  which  does  not  exist  in  the  history  of  our  revolution.    That  ll| 
that  from  1810  to  the  present  day,  the  capital  of  the  Republic  of  La  Plata  lus  bean  k^ 
variably  in  the  possession  of  the  patriot  government.    Gentlemen  must  admit  thai 
when,  in  1814,  she  captured  at  Monte  Video  an  army  as  large  as  Bmgoyne's  captufid 
at  Saratoga,  they  were  then  in  possession  of  independence.    If  they  have  bam 
since  1810  in  the  enjoyment  of  self-government,  it  is,  indeed,  not  very  material  aadtf 
what  name  or  under  what  form.    The  fact  of  their  independence  is  all  that  is  mras 
sary  to  be  established.    In  reply  to  the  argument  of  the  gentleman  from  South  Oua> 
lina,  derived  from  his  having  been  unable  to  find  out  the  number  of  the  proviaees, 
this  arose  from  the  circumstance  that,  thirty-six  years  ago,  the  Vice  Royalty  had  bam 
«  Gqitain  Generalship ;  that  it  extended  then  only  to  Tucomaa,  whilst  of  late  aad  at 
the  gofonunent  extMdi  to  Deeagoedera,  in  about  the  sixteenth  degiae  of 
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«ith  latHode.  niere  an  other  reasont  why  thtre  is  Mme  conforien  in  the  buok 
tar  of  the  prorincesi  «•  stated  by  different  writers ;  there  is,  in  the  first  place,  a  ter* 
ritofial  dirisioB  of  the  coontrf — then  a  jadicial,  and  next  a  military  dirision,  and  the 
laotiacea  hare  been  stated  at  ten,  thirteen}  or  twenty,  aceording  to  the  denomina* 
lioas  Mod.  Thi8|  however,  with  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  I  regard  as  n 
htt  of  BO  aoit  of  consequence. 

I  will  pan  oTer  the  report  lately  made  to  the  House  by  the  department  of  State , 
intpti'f'ng  the  state  of  South  America,  with  only  one  remark ;,  that  it  appears  to  me 
to  tASIA  evidence  of  an  adroit  and  experienced  diplomatist,  negotiating,  or  rather 
on  a  sn^ect  with  a  young  and  inexperienced  minister,  from  a  young  and 
Repablic.  From  the  manner  in  which  this  report  was  communicated^ 
•ftff  a  call  for  infonnation  so  long  made,  and  alter  a  lapse  of  two  months  from  the 
last  date  m  the  correspondence  on  the  subject,  I  was  mortified  at  hearing  the  report 
Rid.  Why  talk  of  the  mode  of  recognition?  Why  make  objections  to  the  form  of 
Iht  commission?  If  the  minister  has  not  a  formal  power,  why  not  tell  him  to  send 
for  one?  Why  ask  of  him  to  enumerate  the  particular  States  whose  indepen> 
lie  wished  acknowledged  ?  Suppose  the  French  minister  had  asked  of  Frank- 
fia  what  nnmber  of  States  be  represented  ?  Thirteen,  if  yon  please,  Franklin  would 
kne  replied.  Bat  Mr.  Franklin  wiU  you  tell  me  if  Pennsylvania,  whose  capi- 
Id  b  in  posaeesioa  of  the  British,  be  one  of  them  ?  What  would  Dr.  Franklin  have 
aidt  It  would  have  comported  better  with  the  frankness  of  the  American  charae* 
tsr,  and  of  American  diplomacy,  if  the  Secretary,  avoiding  cavils  about  the  form  of 
the  eonunisaion,  had  said  to  the  minister  of  Buenos  Ayres,  "  At  the  present  moment 
vt  do  not  intend  to  recognise  you,  or  to  receive  or  send  a  minister  to  you.'' 

Bat  a|Dong  the  charges  which  gentlemen  have  industriously  brought  together,  the 
Boose  has  been  told  of  factions  prevailing  in  Buenos  Ayres.  Do  not  factions  exist 
Sieri  where  1  Are  they  not  to  be  found  in  the  best  regulated  and  most  firmly  estab- 
Utthtdi  forenunents?  Respecting  the  Carresas,  public  information  is  abused ;  they  * 
wen  aoppoeed  to  have  had  improper  views,  designs  hostile  to  the  existing  govern- 
mBnt,aiid  it  became  necessary  to  deprive  them  of  the  power  of  doing  mischief.  And 
what  ia  the  hct  respecting  the  alleged  arrest  of  American  citizens  ?  Buenos  Ayres 
has  been  ofgiaizing  an  army  to  attack  Chili.  Carrera  arrives  at  the  river  La  Plata 
with  eooie  North  Americans ;  he  had  before  defeated  the  revolntion  in  Chili,  by 
withhoUiog  his  co-operation :  the  government  of  Buenos  Apes  therefore  said  to 
hioi.  We  do  not  want  your  resources ;  our  own  army  is  operating ;  if  you  carry  youra 
there,  it  may  produce  dissension,  and  cause  the  lose  of  liberty — ^you  shall  not  go.  On 
hii  opposing  this  course,  what  was  done  which  has  called  forth  the  sympathy  of 
fBtlemcn  ?  He  and  those  who  attended  him  from  this  country  were  put  in  confine- 
■ait|  bat  only  long  enough  to  permit  the  operations  of  the  Buenos  Ayrean  army  to 
|o  OD  ;  they  were  then  permitted  to  go,  or  mode  their  escape  to  Montevideo,  and  af- 

Ittwarda  where  thev  pleased.  With  respect  to  the  conduct  of  that  government,  I 
laald  only  recall  tA  attention  of  gentlemen  to  ^e  orders  which  have  lately  ema- 
•ated  from  it,  for  the  regulation  of  privateers,  which  has  displayed  a  solicitude  to 
goard  against  irregularity,  and  to  respect  the  rights  of  neutrals,  not  inferior  to  that 
tvier  shown  by  any  goveromeot,  which  has  on  any  occasion  attempted  to  regulate 
thia  licentious  mode  of  warfare. 

The  honorable  gentleman  from  Georgia  commenced  his  remarks  the  other  day  by 
tta  aaimadvesioa  which  ho  might  well  have  spared,  when  he  told  us  that  even  the 
iPvaannoCtbachai^oCthitlioiuehadbeenofiered  up  in  behalf  of  theyatrioi*. 
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And  was  it  repreheatible,  that  an  Amerioan  chaplain,  whose  chaekt  are  fairoin^ 
by  age,  and  his  head  as  white  as  snow,  who  has  a  thonsand  timesy  daring  Mr 
own  rcToiotioni  implored  the  smiles  of  heaven  on  our  ezertioas->-«hould  inda^^  u 
the  pious  and  patriotic  feelings  flowing  from  his  recollections  of  oar  own  retold 
tion }  Ought  ha  to  be  Eubject  to  animadversion  for  so  doing,  in  a  place  whan  Im 
cannot  be  heard  ?  Ought  lie  to  be  subject  to  adimadversion  for  soliciting  the  fafw 
of  heaven  on  the  same  cause  as  that  in  which  we  fought  the  good  fight,  and 
quered  our  independence  7    I  trust  not. 


But  the  gentleman  from  Georgia,  it  appears,  can  see  no  parallel  between  oar 
lution,  and  that  of  the  Spanish  provinces.  Their  revolution,  in  its  commcnoemeo^ 
did  not  aim  at  complete  independence,  neither  did  ours.  Such  is  the  loyaltj  of  tka 
Creole  character,  that,  although  groaning  under  three  hundred  yean  of  tyranny  uad 
oppression,  they  have  been  unwilling  to  cast  off  their  allegiance  to  that  throoSy 
which  has  been  the  throne  of  their  ancestors.  But,  looking  forward  to  n  ledma  of 
wrongs,  rather  than  a  change  of  government,  they  gradually,  and  perhaps  at  flnt 
unintentionally,  entered  into  a  revolution.  I  have  it  from  those  who  have  been  si^ 
tively  engaged  in  our  revolution,  from  that  venerable  roan,  (Chancellor  Wythe) 
whose  memory  I  shall  ever  cherish  with  filial  regard,  that  a  very  short  time  befeie 
onr  Declaration  of  Independence,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  got  n  iiift> 
jority  of  Congress  to  declare  it.  Look  at  the  language  of  our  petitions  of  that  dafp 
carrying  our  loyalty  to  the  foot  of  the  throne,  and  avowing  our  anjdety  to 
under  the  crown  of  our  an9e6torB ;  independence  was  then  not  even  remotely 
gested  as  our  object. 

The  present  state  of  facts,  and  not  what  has  passed  and  gone  in  South  Amence, 
must  be  consulted.  At  the  present  moment,  the  patriots  of  the  Sonth  an  figfatiK 
ior  liberty  and  independence  ;  for  precisely  what  we  fought.  But  their  nvofartioo, 
the  gentleman  told  the  House,  was  stained  by  scenes  which  had  not  occuiied  in  oms. 
4.f  so,  it  was  because  execrable  outrages  had  been  committed  upon  them  by 
of  the  mother  country,  which  were  not  upon  us.  Can  it  be  beUeved,  if  the 
had  been  let  loose  upon  us  in  the  South,  as  they  have  been  let  loose  in  Ycnezaela; 
if  quarters  had  been  refused ;  capitulations  violated ;  that  Greneral  Wailuiigtoii,  it 
the  head  of  the  allies  of  the  United  States,  would  not  have  resorted  to  xetiibatioa  t 
Retaliation  is  sometimes  mercy ;  mercy  to  both  parties.  The  only  means  hj  which 
the  coward  soul  that  indulges  in  such  enormities,  can  be  reached,  is  to  show  to  ham 
that  they  will  be  visited  by  severe  but  just  retribution.  There  are  traits  in  the  hi»> 
tory  of  this  revolution,  which  show  what  deep  root  liberty  has  taken  in  Soath  AiM*> 
rica.  I  will  state  an  instance.  The  only  hope  of  a  wealthy  and  repotable  iuoSkf 
was  charged,  at  the  head  of  a  small  force,  with  the  care  of  the  magaxine  of  tiM 
army.  He  saw  that  it  was  impossible  to  defend  it.  *'  Go,*'  said  he  to  his  <OMp^ 
ions  in  arms,  **  I  alone  am  sufficient  for  its  defence.**  The  assailants  approadied  | 
he  applied  a  match  and  blew  up  the  magazine,  with  himself,  scattering  death  aai 
destruction  on  his  enemy.  There  is  another  instance  of  the  in^pidity  of  n  femtls 
of  the  patriot  party.  A  lady  in  New  Granada,  had  given  information  to  the  patriot 
forces  of  plans  and  izistructions  by  which  the  capitol  might  be  invaded.  She 
put  upon  the  rack  to  divulge  her  accomplices.  She  bore  the  torture  with  the 
eat  fortitude,  and  died  exclaiming,  "  Yon  shall  not  hear  it  from  my  mooth  ;  I  wS 
die,  and  may  those  live  who  can  free  my  country.** 

But  the  House  has  been  asked,  and  asked  with  a  triumph  worthy  of  a  better 
oaosc— ^why  recognize  this  Republic  1  Where  is  the  use  of  it  1  And  is  it  posAlt 
ihttiMtlemeiicaimenoQseiiireeogDixingthisRepabliol  For  what  did  dikS^ 
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pvUkrfli^t  1    To  be  idmitted  into  the  family  of  nations.    TeU  the  nations  of  the 
woiid,  mys  Pneyiredon,  in  his  speech,  that  we  already  belong  to  their  illnsfrioiif 
rank.    What  wonM  be  the  powerful  conseqnenccs  of  a  recognition  of  their  claim  1 
I  ask  my  honorable  friend  before  me,  (General  Bloomfleld)  the  highest  sanetion  of 
whose  jodgment  in  favor  of  my  proposition,  I  fondly  anticipate,  with  what  anxious 
sofidtade,  daring  onr  rerolution,  he  and  his  glorious  compatriots  turned  their  eyes 
toEuope,  and  asked  to  be  recognized :  I  ask  him,  the  patriot  of  TS,  how  the  hemit 
iriMmided  with  joy,  on  the  information  that  France  had  recognised  us.    The  moral 
inflneBoe  of  such  a  recognition  on  the  patriot  of  the  South,  will  be  irresistible.    He 
win  derife  assurance  from  it  of  his  not  having  fought  in  vain.    In  the  constitution 
of  our  Mtnres  there  is  a  point,  to  which  adversity  may  pursue  us,  without  perhaps 
any  wone  effect  than  that  of  exciting  new  energy  to  meet  it.    Having  reached  thai 
poiaC^  if  BO  gfeam  of  comfort  breaks  through  the  gloom,  we  sink  beneath  the  prsi- 
nn^  yielding  reluctantly  to  our  fate,  and  in  hopeless  despair  lose  all  stimulns  to 
esntion.    And  is  there  not  reason  to  fear  such  a  late  to  the  patriots  of  La  Plata  1 
Alwdy  eqjoying  independence  for  eight  years,  their  ministers  are  yet  spumed  from 
lh»  comtB  of  Europe,  and  rejected  by  the  government  of  a  sister  Republic.    Contnst 
lUi  eondact  of  ouis  with  our  conduct  in  other  respects.    No  matter  whence  the 
minister  eomes,  be  it  from  a  despotic  power,  we  receive  him ;  and  even  now,  the 
fWianaii  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Smith)  would  have  us  send  a  minister  to  Constam- 
(Qopfe,  to  beg  a  pesssge  through  the  Dardanelles  to  the  Black  Sea,  that,  I  suppose, 
i»t  mi^iC  get  some  hemp  and  bread-stufis  there,  of  which  we  ourselves  produee 
<Qoe— lie  who  can  see  no  advantage  to  the  eountiy  from  opening  to  its  commeroe 
<^  measoileH  resources  of  South  America,  would  send  a  minister  to  Constantino- 
Hie  for  a  little  trade.    Nay,  I  have  seen  a  project  in  the  newspapers,  and  1  should 
%»C  be  soxprised,  after  what  we  have  already  seen,  at  its  being  carried  into  effeet, 
^Qr  aendiiis  a  minister  to  the  Porte.    Yes,  sir,  from  Constantinople,  or  from  the  Bra- 
zils ;  firom  Turk  or  Christian ;  from  black  or  white  ;  from  the  Dey  of  Algiers  or 
<lae  Bey  of  Tonis^from  the  Devil  himself,  if  he  wore  a  crown,  we  should  receive  a 
We  even  paid  the  expenses  of  the  minister  of  his  sublime  highness  the 
of  Tuius,  and  thought  ourselves  highly  honored  by  his  visit.    But,  let  the  min- 
eonae  Irom  a  poor  Republic,  like  that  of  La  Plata,  and  we  turn  our  back  on  him. 
biiUiaBt  costumes  of  the  ministers  of  the  royal  governments,  are  seen  glisten- 
in  tlie  aides  of  our  drawing-rooms,  and  their  splendid  equipages  rolling  through 
mvenoea  of  the  metropolis ;  but  the  unaccredited  minister  of  the  Republic,  if  he 
t)nr  I^esident  or  Secretary  of  State  at  all,  must  do  it  incog,  lest  the  eye  of  Doa 
ahonld  be  offended  by  so  unseemly  a  sight !    I  hope  the  gentlemen  from  South 
1,  who  is  so  capable  of  estimating  the  effect  of  moral  causes,  will  see  some 
in  recognizing  the  independence  of  La  Plata.    I  appeal  to  the  powerful  effect 

moral  causes,  manifested  in  the  case  of  the  French  revolution,  when,  by  their 

iofiaence,  that  nation  swept  from  about  her  the  armies  of  the  combined  powers,  by 

•^rliicb  she  was  environed,  and  rose  up  the  collossal  power  of  Europe.    There  is  an 

^^nmple  of  the  effect  of  moral  power.    All  the  patriots  ask,  all  diey  want  at  our 

l,^«dg-  IB  to  be  recognized  as,  what  they  have  been  for  the  last  eight  years,  an  inde- 

p^ndant  power. 

'But,  it  seems,  we  dare  not  do  this,  lest  we  tread  on  sacred  ground :  and  an  hon- 
ovnble  gentleman  from  Virginia,  (Mr.  Smyth)  who,  when  he  has  been  a  little  lon- 
ger in  this  House,  will  leam  to  respect  its  powers,  calls  it  an  usurpation  on  the  part 
of  this  House.    Has  the  gentleman  weighed  the  terms  which  he  employed  1    If  I 
gaistake  not,  the  gentleman,  in  the  debate  respecting  the  power  to  make  internal 
improvements,  called  that  too  an  usurpation  on  the  part  of  this  House.    That  power, 
too>  however,  he  admitted  to  bekmg  to  the  ezoentive,  and  traead  it  to  aa  imp«itf 
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•ource,  informing  ns  that  C0tar  or  somdnxly  else,  had  ezeiciaed  it  Sk^  Iba  ffn* 
tleman  has  mistaken  his  position  here  t  he  is  a  military  chieftain,  and  ui  aitain* 
ble  defender  of  executive  authority,  but  he  has  yet  to  learn  his  honipbook  as  to  Ika 
powers  of  ihis  bnmch  of  the  legislature.  Usurpation  is  arrogating  to  yonndf  an* 
thority  which  is  vested  elsewhere.  But  what  is  it  that  I  propose,  to  which  ihii 
term  has  been  applied  1  To  appropriate  money  to  pay  a  foreign  minister  his 
and  a  year's  salary.  If  that  be  an  usurpation,  we  have  been  usurping  power ; 
the  commencement  of  the  government  to  the  present  time.  The  chairman  of  dM 
Gonmiittee  of  Ways  and  Means  has  never  reported  an  appropriation  hill 
some  instance  of  this  usurpation. 

There  are  three  modes  under  our  constitution,  in  which  a  nation  may  ho 
nised  :  by  the  executive  receiviug  a  minister ;  secondly,  by  its  sending 
and,  thirdly,  this  House  unquestionably  has  the  right  to  recognisci  in  tho 
the  constitutional  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  foreign  conunerce.  To 
minister  from  a  foreign  power  is  an  admission  that  the  party  sending  him  is  i 
eign  and  independent.  So  the  sending  a  minister,  as  ministers  are  never  osnt  htt  is 
sorereign  powers,  is  a  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  power  to  idiom  ths 
minister  is  sent.  Now,  the  honorable  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  wonld  pnftff 
the  expression  of  our  opinion  by  a  resolution,  independent  of  the  appropriatwm  UL 
If  the  gentleman  will  vote  for  it  in  that  shape,  I  will  readily  gratify  him ;  all  that  I  wnt 
to  do  is  to  convey  to  the  President  an  expression  of  our  willingness,  that  the 
ment  of  Beunos  A3rres  should  be  recognized.  MThether  it  shall  be  done  by 
a  minister  or  sending  one,  is  quite  immaterial.  It  is  urged  that  there  may  be  ai  ii^ 
propriety  in  sending  a  minister,  not  being  certain,  after  what  has  paasedi  that  ht 
will  be  received ;  but  that  is  one  of  the  questtons  submitted  to  the  direetioo  of  lbs 
executive,  which  he  will  determine,  upon  a  view  of  all  the  circnmataBceai  mA 
who  of  course  will  previously  have  an  understanding  that  our  minisier  will  k 
duly  respected.  If  gentleman  desire  to  know  what  a  minister  from  as  is  to  do,  I 
would  have  him  congratulate  the  Republic  on  the  establishment  of  fios  govenuMot 
and  on  their  liberation  from  the  ancient  dynasty  of  Spain ;  assure  it  of  tha  tatctaat  we 
feel  in  its  wel&re,  and  of  our  readiness  to  concur  in  any  arrangement  wbibk  may  bt 
advantageous  to  our  mutual  interest.  Have  we  not  a  minister  at  the  Brazflt|  a  m^ioi 
lying  along  side  of  the  provinces  of  La  Plata,  and  considering  the  number  of  daici 
in  it,  by  no  means  so  formidable  as  the  latter,  and  about  equi-distant  fh>m  u.  b 
reference  to  the  strength  of  the  two  powers,  that  of  La  Plata  is  much  strongari  aad 
the  government  of  Brazils,  trembling  under  the  apprehension  of  the  efibct  of  thf 
arms  of  La  Plata,  has  gone  farther  than  any  other  power  to  recognize  its  bdepen- 
dence,  having  entered  into  a  military  convention  with  the  Republic,  by  whidt  cadi 
power  guarantees  the  possessions  of  the  other.  And  we  have  exchanged  '*'*H*T 
with  the  Brazils.  The  one  however,  is  a  Kingdom,  the  other  a  Repubik ;  aad  i1 
any  gentleman  can  assign  any  other  better  reason  why  a  minister  should  be  aaat  ti 
one  and  not  to  the  other  of  these  powers,  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  it  diacloiod,  ftr  1 
have  not  been  able  myself  to  discover  it. 


A  gentleman  yesterday  told  the  House  that  the  news  from  Buenos  Ayret 
favorable.  Take  it  altogether,  I  believe  it  is  not.  But,  I  put  but  little  trust  in 
accounts.  In  our  revolution,  incredulity  of  reports  and  newspaper  stories,  propogaiad 
by  the  enemy,  was  so  stregthened  by  experience,  that  at  last  nothing  was  beliaffid 
which  was  not  attested  by  the  signature  of  "  Charles  Thomson,''  I  am  somewhat 
similarly  situated  ;  I  caimot  believe  these  reports — I  wish  to  see  "  Charles  Him- 
aaa"  Mom  I  gift  full  credit  to  thsm.   The  vessel  which  has  arrived  at  Dalliiift 
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ly  ^  the  way,  by  its  Talnable  cargo  of  specie,  hides,  and  tallow,  give  evidence  of  a 

immerca  worth  pursuing^brought  Rome  rumor  of  a  difference  between  Artigas 

the  athorities  of  Bnenos  Ayres.    With  respect  to  the  Banda  Oriental,  which  is 

1  CO  be  occupied  by  Artigas— it  constitutes  but  a  very  subordinate  part  of  the  ter- 

sitoffjof  the  United  Provinces  of  La  Plata ;  and  it  can  be  no  more  objection  to  re- 
«ognuiDg  the  nation  because  that  province  is  not  included  within  its  power,  than  it 
eonid  have  been  to  our  recognition  because  several  Slates  held  out  against  the  adop- 
tion of  the  constitution.  Before  1  attach  any  confidence  to  a  letter  not  signed 
«*  CHiarles  Thomson,"  I  most  know  who  the  man  is  who  writes  it ;  what  are  his  sources 
of  iaionnation,  his  character  for  veracity,  &c.,and  of  all  those  particulars  we  are  de* 
prmd  of  the  information  in  the  case  of  the  recent  intelligence  in  the  Baltimore  pap 
9f  at  extracted  from  private  letters. 


But  we  are  charged,  on  the  present  occasion,  with  treading  on  sacred  ground.  Let 
MO  snppoee,  what  I  do  not  believe  to  be  the  case,  that  the  President  has  expressed 
%B  opinion  one  way  and  we  another.  At  so  early  a  period  of  our  government,  be- 
particular  individual  fills  the  presidential  chair ;  an  individual  whom  I  highly 
more  perhaps  than  some  of  those  who  would  be  considered  his  ezchisiTe 
ia  the  odious  doctrine  to  be  preached  here,  that  the  chief  magistrate  can  do 
t  Is  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  and  non-resistance — are  the  princi- 
of  tho  Stewarts  to  be  revived  in  this  free  government  ?  Is  an  opinion  to  be  snp- 
and  scouted  because  it  is  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  the  President  ?  Sir, 
^a  long  aa  I  have  a  seat  on  this  floor,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  exert  the  independence 
'^hieh.boloogato  the  representative  character— I  shall  not  hesitate  to  express  my 
•pinioos,  coincident  or  not  with  those  of  the  executive.  But  I  can  show  that  this 
Ciy  has  been  raised  on  the  present  occasion  without  reason.  Suppose  a  case:  that 
tho  President  had  sent  a  minister  to  Buenos  Ayres,  and  this  House  had  been  called 
on  to  make  an  appropriation  for  the  payment  of  his  salary.  I  ask  of  gentlemen 
'^efaether  in  that  case  they  would  net  have  voted  an  appropriation  ?  And  has  not  the 
right  to  deliberate  on  the  propriety  of  doing  so,  as  well  before  els  after  a 
is  seat?  Will  gentlemen  please  to  point  out  the diScreoce  ?  I  contend  that 
the  true  friends  of  the  executive  ;  and  that  the  title  does  not  belong  to  those 
'^rho  hate  tiken  it.  We  wish  to  extend  his  influence,  and  give  him  patronage  ;  to 
sire  him  means,  as  he  has  now  the  power,  to  send  another  minister  abroad.  But, 
mpart  fiom  this  view  of  the  question,  as  regards  the  executive  power,  this  House  has 
Iho  iBCOOtestable  right  to  recognize  a  foreign  nation  in  the  exercise  of  its  power  to 
te  commerce  with  foreign  nations.  Suppose,  for  example,  we  pass  an  act  to 
to  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Buenos  Ayres,  the  existence  of  the 
mmtioo  wonld  be  thereby  recognized — as  we  could  not  regulate  trade  with  a  nation 
"Which  does  not  exist. 


gentleman  from  Marj'land,  (Mr.  Smith,)  and  the  gentleman  from  Virginia, 
T.  Smyth)  the  great  champions  of  executive  power,  and  the  opponent  of  legislative 
thority^  have  contended  that  recognition  would  be  cause  of  war.  These  gentlemen 
e  reduced  to  this  dilemma.  If  it  is  cause  of  war,  the  executive  ought  not  to  have 
tl^e  right  to  produce  a  war  upon  the  country  without  consulting  Congress.  If  it  is  no 
c&fise  of  war,  it  is  an  act  which  there  is  no  danger  in  performing.  There  is  very  little 
difference  in  principle  between  vesting  the  executive  with  the  power  of  declaring 
^ruiy  or  with  the  power  of  necessarily  leading  the  country  into  war,  without  consult- 
ins  the  authority  to  whom  the  power  of  making  war  is  confided.  But  I  deny  that  it 
m  cai^pe  of  war :  but  if  it  is,  the  sense  of  Congress  ought  certainly  in  some  way  er 
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#ther  t0  be  takem  oa  it,  before  that  step  it  taken.  I  know  that  some  of  the 
tmgnished  statesmen  in  the  coantry  have  taken  the  view  of  this  sabject,  that  tha 
power  «o  recognize  the  independence  of  any  nation  does  not  belong  te  the  Presadaati 
that  it  is  a  power  too  momentous  and  consequential  in  its  character  to  beloaf^  |o  the 
eiecuiive.  My  own  opinion,  I  confess,  is  different,  belicTing  the  power  to  belong  t» 
either  the  President  or  Congress,  and  that  it  may,  as  most  coavenienti  be  exercised  by 
either.  If  aid  is  to  be  given,  to  afford  which  will  be  canae  of  war,  however,  Cob- 
grees  alone  can  give  it. 

This  House  then  has  the  power  to  act  on  the  subject,  even  thoiga  the  Pxesidem* 
has  expressed  an  opinion,  which  he  has  not,  further  than,  as  appears  by  the  report  oi 
the  Secretary  of  Sute,  to  decide  that  in  January  last,  it  would  not  be  proper  te  rm 
cognize  them.    But  the  President  stands  pledged  to  recognize  the  Republic,  if  on  tlu 
return  of  the  commissioners  whom  he  has  deputed,  they  shall  make  report  favorable 
lo  the  stability  of  the  govemntent.    Sui^ioee  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  ior 
eign  relations  had  reported  a  provision  for  an  appropriation  of  that  desehptton  which 
I  propose,  shonld  we  not  all  have  voted  for  it  ?   And  can  any  gentleman  Ve  so  pUattt 
as  on  the  mere  ground  of  an  executive  reconunendation.  te  vote  ak  appiopuatioa 
without  exercising  his  own  faculties  on  the  question ;  and  yet,  when  toere  is  no  amdk 
anggestion,  will  not  even  so  far  act  for  himself  as  te  determine  whether  a  Aepablir. 
is  ao  independent  that  we  may  lairiy  take  the  step  of  recognitten  ef  iti    I  hope  that 
tto  such  submission  to  the  executive  pleasure  will  charaoteriie  tins  Honaa. 

• 

One  more  remark,  and  I  have  done.    One  gentlenaan  told  the  Honae  tbatlbe 
population  of  the  Spanish  provinces  is  eighteen  millions ;  that  we,  with  a  popi^ 
don  of  two  millions  only,  have  conquered  our  independeBce--and  that,  if  the 
Southern  provinces  willed  it,  they  must  be  free.    This  population,  I  have  already 
•tated,  consists  of  distinct  nations,  having  bat  little,  if  any,  interooune,  the  laxgest 
of  which  is  Mexico  ;  and  they  are  so  separated  by  immense  dirtaniTta,  that  itia  im- 
possible there  should  be  any  codperation  between  them.    Beatdea,  they  have  diffi- 
culties to  encounter  which  we  had  not.    They  have  a  noblease ;  they  are  divided 
into  jealous  castes,  and  a  vast  proportion  of  Indians— to  which  adding  the  great  iii- 
flnence  of  the  cleigy,  and  it  will  be  seen  how  widely  different  the  oircamntanoea  of 
Spanish  America  are  from  those  under  which  the  revolution  in  this  country  ww 
hrought  to  asacceasful  termination.    I  have  already  shown  how  deep-rooted  is  the 
mnrit  of  liberty  in  that  country.    I  have  instanced  the  little  island  of  Maigarita, 
against  which  the  whole  force  of  ^>ain  has  been  in  vain  directed ;  containing  n 
population  of  only  sixteen  thousand  souls,  but  where  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
ia  a  Grecian  soldier  in  defence  of  freedom.    For  many  yean  the  spirit  of  freedom 
has  been  struggling  in  Venezuela,  and  S^>ain  has  been  unable  to  conquer  it.    Mo- 
rillo,  in  an  official  despatch,  transmitted  to  the  Minister  of  Marine  of  his  own  coun- 
try, avows  that  Angostura  and  all  Guayana  are  in  possession  of  the  patriota,  as  well 
•B  an  that  country  from  which  supplies  can  be  drawn.    According  to  the  laat  ao- 
CQVBtB,  Bolivar  and  other  patriot  eommanden  are  concentrating  their  forces  and 
«rB  within  one  day's  march  of  Morillo ;  and  if  they  do  not  fonQake  the  Fabian 
policy,  which  is  the  true  course  for  them,  the  result  win  be  that  even  the  weakest 
4lf  Ae  whole  of  the  provinces  of  Spanish  America,  win  establish  their  independence, 
wad  aecnre  the  enjoyment  of  those  rights  and  blaMingi  which  rightfully  belong 
to  them. 
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HENRY      CLAY 


DEFENCE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  SYSTEM; 


Ix  TUX  Sknatx  of  tuk  UiriTKD  Statei,  Fbbkuart  2ii,  3d,  amb 
«TH,  1832. 


CHr.  Cl4t,  htviog  retired  from  Concren  soon  >Aer  the  cRablidinieal  cf  ika 
Ajmeiieu  9r>ten>,  by  the  vuMugt  of  the  Tariff  of  ISZ4,  did  not  return  lo  it  Ull  IBBl^ 
whea  dM  ORioaeiilB  of  thii  ijntem  hul  corenlj  acquired  the  ucenduicr,  aad  mm 
lieaton  id  deMtnctiou.  An  acl  reducing  thedulieaon  msnyofthe  protected  mrtidM^ 
wu  deviled  end  paaKd.  The  bill  being  under  coaaidermlisn  in  (he  aaiwta,]lr. 
Cur  addrened  that  body  u  followi ;] 


liT  one  ■entuaent,  Mr.  President,  eX[Heued  by  the  honorable  geiH 
tiemen  from  Sonth  CarolinB,  (General  Hnyne,)  though  perhnpi  not 
in  the  §en>e  intended  by  him,  I  entirety  concur.  I  agree  with  iatOf 
that  the  decision  on  the  system  of  policy  embraced  in  this  debiate,  in- 
Tolvea  the  future  destiny  of  this  growing  country.  One  way  I  vetily 
believe,  it  wonld  lead  to  deep  and  general  distress,  general  bankmpt- 
ty  aoA  national  min,  without  benefit  to  any  pert  of  the  Union :  the 
other,  the  existing  prosperity  will  be  preserved  and  augmented,  and 
the  mrtion  will  twntinue  rapidly  to  advance  in  wealth,  powec,  ud 
ij-wiUKHit  pr^udice  to  utyKctknioftliecoDfedcnej. 
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Thus  viewing  the  question^  I  stand  here  as  the  hnmUe  but 
advocate,  not  of  the  interests  of  one  State,  or  seven  States  odIji  but 
of  the  whole  Union.  And  never  before  have  I  felt,  more  intemdj, 
the  overpowering  weight  of  that  share  of  responsibility  which  bdoBp 
to  OEie  in  these  deliberations.  Never  before  have  I  had  more  occasion 
than  I  now  have  to  lament  my  want  of  those  intellectual  powers,  the 
possession  of  which  might  enable  me  to  unfold  to  this  Senate,  and  to 
illustrate  to  this  people  great  truths,  intimately  connected  with  the 
lasting  welfare  of  my  country.  I  should,  indeed,  sink  overwhelmed 
and  subdued  beneath  the  appalling  magnitude  of  the  task  wtuck  lies 
before  me,  if  I  did  not  feel  myself  sustained  and  fortified  by  a  thoroag^ 
consciousness  of  the  justness  of  the  cause  which  I  have  espoused,  and 
by  a  persuasion  I  hope  not  presumptuous,  that  it  has  the  approba* 
ti(m  of  that  Providence  who  has  so  often  smiled  upon  these  United 
States. 

Eight  years  ago,  it  was  my  painful  duty  to  present  to  the  other 
House  of  Congress,  an  unexaggerated  picture  of  the  general  distress 
pervading  the  whole  land.  We  must  all  yet  remember  some  of  its 
finghtfoi  features.  We  all  know  that  the  people  were  then  oppress- 
ed  and  borne  down  by  an  enormous  load  of  debt ;  that  the  value  of 
property  was  at  the  lowest  point  of  depression ;  that  ruinous  sales  and 
sacrifices  were  every  where  made  of  real  estate ;  that  stq>  laws,  and 
relief  laws,  and  paper  money  were  adopted  to  save  the  people  ficom 
imp^iding  destruction  ;  that  a  deficit  in  the  public  reveaue  existed, 
which  compelled  government  to  seize  upon,  and  divert  from  itskgiti- 
OMite  object  the  appropriations  to  the  sinking  fund,  to  redeem  the  na- 
tioiial  debt ;  and  that  our  commerce  and  navigation  were  thrsatoned 
with  a  complete  paralysis.  In  short,  sir,  if  I  were  to  select  ai^  tenn 
of  seven  years  since  the  adoption  of  the  present  constitation  wUch 
exhibited  a  scene  <^  the  most  wide-spread  dismay  and  detolalioBy  it^i 
would  be  exactly  that  term  of  seven  years  which  immediately 
ded  the  establishment  of  the  tariff  of  1824. 

I  have  now  to  perform  the  more  pleasing  task  of  exhibitiiig  aa  i 
pedbct  sketch  of  the  existing  state  of  the  unparalleled  prosper!^ 
the  country.    On  a  general  survey,  we  behold  cultivation  eztendsd. 
die  arts  flourishing,  the  face  of  the  country  imfvoved,  our 
(hlly  and  profitably  employed,  and  the  public  countenance 
tranquility,  contentment  and  happiness.     And  if  we  descend  into 
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OidM^  «•  ban  lbs  agnralils  antaapUkm  of «  pM^  <i«t  «f  M»; 
Ind  niag  rimrty  in  tsIim,  bat  in  a  atetm  watiwii^MrjitpttiH 
nady  tboogb  not  eztrsTagant  raaiket  fe  mil  the  raipfan  pcoddolkift 
ofoor  mdoMiy;  iBinimenbl«  floda  ntd  benb  Imnraii^  and  gHidMlk 


giMM ;  oar  atitm  flxpaaded,  sad  iriiole  vOlagM  apringing  up,  M'H 
wan,  by  eochsatnteat ;  mr  sxpoita  aad  import!  iaeMaNd  uA  iM- 
oMBBg ;  oar  toaaage,  fimigB  ukl  GOMtwias,  iwcQiDg  Hid  folly  owi^ 
pied ;  ihe  rivan  of  oar  int«ri«  aaimatad  by  tba  pnpetBal  **"iwfrt 
aad  l^htai^  of  coaallMa  ^teant-boata ;  the  carrcacy  aoamd  mi 
aboadaat ;  the  pobUo  debt  of  two  waia  aeaily  redeeeaed ;  and,  -i* 
emra  all,  the  poUic  treeanty  overflowiag,  embanaaaiBg  CoagNW^ 
not  to  fiad  mbjeeta  of  tazatioB,  but  to  aeleet  the  objecta  which  lUI 
he  liberated  from  the  impoat  If  the  term  of  aerea  yeara  wen  to  to 
wiectcd,  of  the  greateat  proaperity  which  thia  people  hare  eijeyW 
auica  the  eatabliahraeat  of  their  preaeat  cooatitatioa,  it  wonld  be  M> 
aetly  that  pariod  of  aeren  yean  which  ifamediatdy  Mknred  the  p«> 
«ge  of  the  tariff  of  1834. 

Thia  traoafbrmation  of  the  eonditimi  of  the  oonatry  from  ^ooat  ail 
diattMB  to  brightaeaa  aad  praaperi^,  haa  beea  maialythe  worii  df 
AgmricaB  legialadon,  fbateriag  Americaa  iadntry,  iaatead  of  alhnr* 
lag  it  to  be  coatrtdled  by  ferdga  If^palatioa,  dteriduag  fceaigB  iadoa* 
try.  The  foea  of  the  American  System,  ia  1B34,  with  gnat  beUaeaB 
and  Goafidence,  predicted,  lat  The  rain  of  the  public  rerenoe,  aad 
the  creatioa  of  a  neceaai^  to  reaort  to  direct  taxatioa.  The  gentle 
aaui  from  South  Carolina,  (General  Hayae,)  I  believe,  thought  thrt 
tin  tariff  of  1834  would  operate  a  reductioa  ot  reredoe  to  the  larga 
amotmt  of  ei^  mlllioaa  of  doUara.  2d.  The  destmctioa  otoar  aart 
gation.  3d.  The  dea<dation  of  commncial  citiea.  And  4th.  Tht 
Magnentatioa  of  tha  price  of  objecta  of  coaaomption,  and  frother  da* 
eliae  in  that  of  the  articlea  of  our  expcota.  Every  {vediction  whiah 
dteymade  haa  fiuled— utterly  failed.  Inatead  (^  the  rain  of  the  pab- 
lic  rereaae,  with  which  they  then  aonght  to  deter  oa  frnn  (he  adop- 
tion of  the  American  System,  we  are  now  threatened  with  ita  ao^ 
▼enioD,  fay  the  vast  amount  of  the  public  rerenne  produced  by  that 
^alam.  Every  branch  of  oor  aavigatioa  haa  inereaaed.  Aa  to  the 
Awrfation  of  oor  ciUea,  let  ua  take  aa  aa  ex«m|^,  the  coaditioB  gf 
the  krgeat  aai  moat  oommereial  of  aO  of  them,  the  great  asrthma 
mfttd.    IlMre^i»mybaBda,tllB«nanilvafaBcrital«Melntl» 
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dty  of  New  York,  from  1817  to  1831.  Thk  Tafaie  is  eumund 
GODleflted,  scrutinized  and  adjudged  by  the  proper  flirom  anthoiitini. 
It  18,  therefore,  entitled  to  full  credence.  During  the  first  tenD^con- 
mencing  with  1817,  and  ending  in  the  year  of  the  passage  of  the 
tariff  of  1824,  the  amount  of  the  value  of  real  estate  was,  the  fiist 
year,  1^57,799,435,  and,  after  various  fluctuations  in  the  intermediate 
period,  it  settled  down  at  52,019,730,  exhibiting  a  decrease,  in  sevea 
years,  of  $5,779,705.  During  the  first  year  of  1825,  after  the  pas- 
sage of  the  tariff,  it  rose,  and,  gradually  ascending  throughout  ths 
whole  of  the  latter  period  of  seven  yeai^,  it  finally,  in  1831,  reached 
the  astonishing  height  of  $95,716,485 !  Now,  if  it  be  said  that  this 
rapid  growth  of  the  city  of  New  York  was  the  eflfect  oi  foreign  com- 
mforce^  then  it  was  not  correctly  predicted,  in  1824,  that  the  tariff 
would  destroy  foreign  commerce,  and  desolate  our  commercial  cities. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  it  be  the  effect  of  internal  trade,  then  intensl 
trade  cannot  be  justly  chargeable  with  the  evil  consequences  imputed 
to  it.  The  truth  is,  it  is  the  joint  effect  of  both  principles,  the  do- 
natio industry  nourishing  the  foreign  trade,  and  the  fiMpeign  com* 
merce  in  turn  nourishing  the  domestic  industry.  Nowhere  more 
than  in  New  York  is  the  combination  of  both  principles  so  oomj^ete* 
ly  developed.  In  the  progress  of  my  argument,  I  will  consider 
efiect  upon  the  price  of  commodities  produced  by  the  American  Sys- 
tem, and  show  that  the  very  reverse  of  the  prediction  of  its  fbes,  in 
1824,  actually  happened. 

Whilst  we  thus  behold  the  entire  fiiilure  of  all  that  was  fiofetoldE^X^aU 
agftinst  the  system,  it  is  a  subject  of  just  felicitation  to  its  friends,  that^'j 
all  their  anticipations  of  its  benefits  have  been  fulfilled,  or  are  in 
gress  of  fulfillment.  The  honorable  gentleman  from  South  Carriii 
has  made  an  allusion  to  a  speech  made  by  me,  in  1824,  in  the 
House,  in  support  of  the  tariff,  and  to  which,  otherwise,  I  shooii  not^otf  ^ 
have  particularly  referred.  But  I  would  ask  any  one,  who  ranry  ^  ^*^ 
now  command  the  courage  to  peruse  that  long  production,  whag  ^-^^  , 
principle  there  laid  down  is  not  true  ?  what  prediction  then  made 
been  fiJsified  by  practical  experience  ? 


It  is  now  proposed  to  abolish  the  system,  to  which  we  owe  so  mi 
of  the  public  prosperity,  and  it  is  urged  that  the  arrival  of  the  ^ 
of  the  redemption  of  Uie  public  debt  has  been  confidently  looked  t^^^    j  ^ 
as  presenting  a  suitable  occasion  to  rid  the  country  of  the  evils  witk'-^'^^ 


wUA  tbB  irilMn  M  aUfldged  to  be  frraght.  Not  ui  inittBiitfTB  il»- 
KTTer  at  {MMOg  «Tflnti,  I  hmvt  been  ftwue  thit,  among  thow  Ufa 
wen  moat  eaiiy  preuing  the  paymeot  of  the  poblic  debt,  and,  opon  duit 
graand,  were  oi^Kwiug  approptutiona  to  other  great  intenata,  than 
w«rt  aome  who  catcd  leas  about  the  debt  than  the  tccompiiAattt 
at  otlwr  objects.  But  the  people  of  the  United  Statea  have  not  coQ- 
pled  the  paymeotoflAatrpDhlia  debt  with  the  deatrnctioB  of  the  |n^ 
taetkw  of  Ihar  ioduatiy,  againat  Coreign  Iswa  and  Ibimgn  indaaliy. 
TtMBj  have  been  eceoatcwaed  to  reganl  the  extiDotion  of  the  pnUia 
debt  aa  relief  from  a  bmthen,  and  not  aa  the  inflictioB  of  a  eoiae.  '  If 
it  ia  to  be  attended  or  followed  by  the  labrenion  of  the  Amerina 
Syalem,  aad  an  czpoanre  of  oat  eatabliabmenta  and  oar  praducUoDBlD 
the  onguarded  conaeqiienoes  of  the  aelfiih  policj  of  ibraigB  powei^ 
the  paTment  of  the  public  debt  will  be  the  btttenat  of  cutaM.  ili 
froit  will  be  like  the  fruit 
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Branglit  dulh  into  (ba  worid,  ud  all  oi 
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If  the  BTilem  of  protection  ba  founded  ob  ptincipleB  eiiuteuMihl' 
theai7,  pemiciooa  in  |»«ctice — abore  all  if  it  be  QnconatitDtknil,  li 
ia  aliedged,  it  ought  to  be  fixthwith  aboliahed,  and  sot  a  reatage  of 
it  aufiered  to  remain.  But,  befwe  we  aanction  thia  aweeping  d»> 
nuDciation,  let  us  lot^  a  little  at  thia  systeni,  ita  magnitude,  ita  rami- 
ficationa,  its  duration,  and  the  high  authoritieg  which  have  aoitBimd 
it.  We  ihall  aee  that  ita  fbea  will  have  accomplished  comparativdjr 
nothing  after  bAving  achieved  their  preaent  aim  of  breaking  ddwa' 
our  iroih>fi>underiea,  our  woollen,  ootlon,  and  hemp  maaufoctMiea,  sad' 
oar  sugar  plantations.  The  destruction  c^  these  would,  undoubtedljrt 
lead  to  the  sacrifice  of  immense  c^tal,  the  ruin  of  many  tlinuisiali 
of  oni  fellow  citizens,  and  iocalctilable  loss  to  the  wht^  eommuBhy. 
Bat  their  proatra^on  wouU  not  disfigure,  nor  produce  greater  eAaK 
npcHi  the  whole  system  of  protection,  in  all  its  branches,  than  the  da- 
atruction  of  Uie  beautiful  domes  upon  the  capilol  would  occamoii  to 
the  magnificent  edifice  which  tbey  aormonnt.  Why,  air,  there  ia 
acarcely  an  interest,  scarcely  a  vocation  in  aocie^,  which  is  not  Ml>' 
braced  by  ttte  beneficence  of  this  system. 

h  eomprebsnda  oar  coasting  tonnaga  and  tnde,  from  whidt  d 
fenign  tonnafB  ia  alwlDtely  cxdndBd. 
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It  iodndet  all  oar  ftreigii  tomMge)  with  the  ineontidendile 
tkm  mtde  by  treaties  of  rec^Nrocitjr  with  a  few  foreign  powot. 

•  It  embraoea  our  fiaberiea)  and  aU  our  hardy  and  entorprfaing  fifh- 


It  extenda  to  almost  erery  mechanic  art :  to  tamers,  cordwainem, 
tailorsi  cabinet-makers,  hatters,  tinners,  brass-wcniEers,  dock-makers, 
eoachnaiflikers,  tallow-chandlers,  trace-makers,  rope-makers,  coik-cat- 
lers,  tobacconists,  whip-makers,  paper-makers,  nmbrellaHnakers, 
glass-blowers,  stocking-weavers,  butter-makers,  saddle  and  httness- 
makers,  cutlers,  brush-makers,  book-binders,  dairy-men,  milk-&rm- 
efs,  black-smiths,  type-founders,  musical  instrument-makers,  basket- 
makers,  millitters,  potters,  chocolate-makers,  floor-cloth-makers,  bon- 
net-makers, hair-cloth-makers,  copper-smiths,  pencil-makers,  bdlow»- 
makers,  pocket  book-makers,  card-makers,  glue-makers,  mustard- 
makers,  lumber-sawyeis,  saw-makers,  scale-beam-makers,  scythe- 
makers,  wood-saw-makers,  and  many  others.  The  mechanics  enu- 
merated, enjoy  a  measure  of  protection  adapted  to  their  several  con- 
ditions, varying  from  twenty  to  fifty  per  cent.  The  extent  aid  im- 
portance of  some  of  these  artizans  may  be  estumated  by  a  few  par- 
ticulars. The  tanners,  curriers,  boot  and  shoe-makers,  and  other 
workers  in  hides,  skins  and  leather,  produce  an  ultimate  value  per 
annum  of  forty  millions  of  dollars ;  the  manufacturers  of  hats  and 
caps  produce  an  annual  value  of  fifteen  millions ;  the  cabinet-makers 
twelve  millions ;  the  manufacturers  of  bonnets  and  hats  for  the  fe- 
male sex,  lace,  artificial  flowers,  combs,  &c.  seven  millions ;  and  the 
manufacturers  of  glass,  five  millions. 

It  extends  to  all  lower  Louisiana,  the  Delta  c^  which  m^t  as  well 
be  submerged  again  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  fitHn  which  it  has  been  a 
(gradual  conquest,  as  now  to  be  deprived  of  the  protecting  duty  upon 
its  great  staple. 

It  eflfects  the  cotton  planter*  himself,  and  the  tobacco  planter,  both 
of  whom  enjoy  protection. 

•  To  ity  nothing  of  cotton  produced  in  other  foreign  countries,  the  eultirattoa  of 
Ikia  article,  of  a  very  superior  quality,  ia  constantly  extending  in  the  a4iaeent  Mud- 
osn  Prorinces,  and,  but  for  the  duty  probably  a  laige  amount  would  be  introdneed 
iatotlw  United  St^tes^  down  Red  river  and  atong  the  coaiS  of  die  Oulf  of  Menco. 


netoWunotuit  of  the  capital  Tested  in  sbeep,  the  httd  lo  nufiM 
AeiB,  wool,  woolkn  mumfactaiea,  asd  irooUen  rabrics,  and  the  nlv 
■JlteBCo  of  the  Tariooa  persona  directly  or  indirectly  employed  in  HiH 
powth  and  mannfacture  of  the  article  of  wool,  ia  estimated  at  Me 
hoodred  and  lixty-Mren  milliona  of  doUan,  and  the  mnnber  <f  p€»- 
■ODi  at  one  hondred  and  fifty  thonaasd. 

The  value  at  iron,  considered  u  a  raw  material,  and  rf  its  mam* 
&obtiH,  ia  estimated  at  twen^-eiz  minions  of  doHan  pet  anmoB. 
OottoD  goods,  exclosiTe  (rfthe  capita  rested  in  the  mami&ctnre,  mi 
of  the  cost  <£  the  raw  material,  are  believed  to  amount  ammally,  M 
aboot  twenty  millioDS  of  dollan. 

These  estimates  hare  been  carefully  made,  by  practical  men  of  mt- 
doobted  character,  who  have  broogfat  tt^tber  and  embodied  tti^ 
iafamtation.  Anxious  to  avoid  the  chsi^  of  exaj^eratioii,  ibtaf 
hare  aometimea  placed  tiwir  estimates  below  what  was  believed  to 
be  the  actual  amonnt  of  these  interests.  With  regard  to  the  qnaiitJQr 
of  bar  and  other  iroaanniiBllyprodiiced,  it  is  derived  from  the  knows 
WD^  tbemselTei ;  and  I  know  some  in  western  States  which  tbejr 
have  omitted  in  their  calculatiooa. 

Sock  are  some  of  the  items  of  this  vast  system  of  protection,  wUsh 
it  is  now  proposed  to  abandon.  We  might  well  pause  and  coolem- 
plate,  if  tuuaaa  imagination  could  conceive  the  extent  oS  mischief  sad 
rnin  from  its'  total  overthrow,  before  we  proceed  to  the  work  of  d^ 
stmctian.  Its  duration  is  worthy  also  of  serious  conaideTation.  Not 
to  go  behind  the  constitution,  its  date  is  coeval  with  that  initrumeiit. 
It  began  on  the  ever  memorable  fourth  day  of  July — the  fourth  dayof 
July,  1789.  The  second  act  which  stands  recmded  in  the  statute 
bodi:,  bearing  the  illustrious  ugnature  of  Geoi^  Washington,  laid  Ad 
corner  stone  of  the  whole  system.  That  there  might  be  no  mistake 
about  the  matter,  it  was  then  solemnly  [ffoclaimed  to  ttie  Amerieta 
people  and  to  the  world,  that  it  was  neeetiary  for  "  the  encourage* 
■Bent  aad  prottetion  of  manufactures,"  that  duties  should  be  laid.  It 
is  in  vain  to  urge  the  small  amount  of  the  measure  of  the  proteetios 
then  extended.  The  great  principle  was  then  established  by  the  b- 
tben  of  the  constitution,  with  the  fiUher  of  his  conntry  at  their  held. 
And  it  cannot  now  be  questioned,  that,  if  the  government  had  not' 
then  been  new  and  the  sutiject  ontiied,  a  greater  iceasaFe  ot  jmHab-' 
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tkm  would  have  been  applied,  if  it  had  been  aupposed  neoeatai^. 
Shortly  after,  the  master  minda  of  Jeflferaon  and  Hamilton  were 
bioQght  to  act  on  this  intei  eating  subject.  Taking  views  of  it  apper- 
taining to  the  departments  of  foreign  afiairs  and  of  the  treasury,  which 
they  respectively  filled,  they  presented,  severally,  reports  which  yet 
remain  monuments  of  their  profound  wisdom,  and  came  to  the  same 
conclusion  of  protection  to  American  industry.  Mr.  Jefferson  argued 
that  foreign  restrictions,  foreign  prohibitions,  and  foreign  high  dntiea, 
ought  to  be  met  at  home  by  American  restrictions,  American  prohi- 
bitions, and  American  high  duties.  Mr.  Hamilton,  surveying  the 
entire  ground,  and  looking  at  the  inherent  nature  of  the  subject,  treat- 
ed it  with  an  ability,  which,  if  ever  equalled,  has  not  been  suipasaed^ 
and  earnestly  recommended  protection. 

The  wars  of  the  French  revolution  commenced  about  this  period, 
and  streams  of  gold  poured  into  the  United  States  through  a  thousand 
channels,  opened  or  enlarged  by  the  successful  commerce  which  our 
neutrality  enabled  us  to  prosecute.  We  forgot  or  overlooked,  in  the 
general  prosperity,  the  necessity  of  encouraging  our  domestic  manu* 
&ctures.  Then  came  the  edicts  of  Napoleon,  and  the  British  orders 
in  council ;  and  our  embargo,  non-intercourse,  non-importation,  and 
war,  followed  in  rapid  succession.  These  national  measures,  amount- 
ing to  a  total  suspension,  for  the  period  of  their  duration,  of  our  for- 
eign commerce,  afforded  the  most  efficacious  encouragement  to  Amer- 
ican manufactures;  and  accordingly  they  everywhere  sprung  up. 
While  these  measures  of  restriction,  and  this  state  of  war  continued, 
the  manufacturers  were  stimulated  in  their  enterprise  by  every  assu- 
rance of  support,  by  public  sentiment,  and  by  legislative  resolves.  It 
was  about  that  period  (1808)  that  South  Carolina  bore  her  high  tes- 
timony to  the  wisdom  of  the  policy,  in  an  act  of  her  legislature,  the 
preamble  of  which,  now  before  me,  reads : 

*'  Whereas,  the,  establiahment  and  encomug^etnaU  of  domeatio  maaufaetores,  is 
conducive  to  the  intereata  of  a  State,  by  adding  new  incentiva  to  indiatry,  and  as 
beiflf  the  means  of  disposing  to  advantage  the  surplus  productions  of  the  agricuUit' 
rut:  and  whereas,  in  the  present  unexampled  state  of  the  world,  their  estabUahmenC 
in  our  country  is  not  only  agfedient,  but  politic  in  rendering  us  independmi  of  foreiga 


The  l^lature,  not  being  competent  to  affi>rd  the  most  efficacimis 
,  by  imposing  duties  on  foreign  rival  articles,  proceeded  to  inoor- 
poiate  a  company* 
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mder  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  retarned  in  1815,  but  there  did 
imC  return  with  it  the  golden  days  which  preceded  the  edicts  levelled 
mt  our  eommeroe  by  Great  Britain  and  France.    It  found  all  Europe 
[uilly  resuming  the  arts  and  the  business  of  civil  life.     It  found 
no  longer  the  consumer  of  our  surplus,  and  the  employer  of 
narigation,  but  excluding,  or  heavily  burthening,  almost  all  the 
dona  of  our  agriculture,  and  our  rivals  in  manufactures,  in 
iMrrigation,  and  in  commerce.     It  found  our  country,  in  short,  in  a 
AitmticoGi  totally  di^rent  from  all  the  past — new  and  untried.     It  be- 
came necessary  to  adapt  our  laws,  and  especially  our  laws  of  impost, 
te  the  new  circumstances  in  which  we  found  ourselves.    Accordingly, 
that  eminent  and  lamented  citizen,  then  at  the  head  of  the  treasury, 
(Mr.  Dallas,)  was  required,  by  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
•entntives,  under  date  the  twenty-third  day  of  February,  1815,  to 
prepare  and  report  to  the  succeeding  session  of  Congress,  a  system  of 
«f  retenue  conformable  with  the  actual  condition  of  the  country.   He 
the  circle  of  a  whole  year  to  perform  the  work,  consulted  mer- 
ly  manufacturers,  and  other  practical  men,  and  opened  an  ex- 
correspondence.    The  report  which  he  made  at  the  session  of 
1816,  was  the  result  of  his  inquiries  and  reflections,  and  embodies  the 
^rineii^es  which  he  thought  applicable  to  the  subject.     It  has  been 
aaid,  that  the  tariff  of  1816  was  a  measure  of  mere  revenue,  and  that 
it  only  reduced  the  war  duties  to  a  peace  standard.     It  is  true  that 
the  qoestioQ  then  was,  how  much  and  in  what  way  should  the  double 
daties  of  the  war  be  reduced  ?    Now,  also,  the  question  is,  on  what 
articles  shall  the  duties  be  reduced  so  as  to  subject  the  amounts  of 
the  fbtore  revenue  to  the  wants  of  the  government  ?    Then  it  was 
deemed  an  inquiry  of  the  first  importance,  as  it  should  be  now,  how, 
"die  reduction  should  be  made,  so  as  to  secure  proper  encouragement 
^o  our  domestic  industry.     That  this  was  a  leading  object  in  the  ar- 
:zangement  of  the  tariff  of  1816, 1  well  remember,  and  it  is  demon- 
strated by  the  language  of  Mr.  Dallas.    He  says  in  his  report : 

**  TlieTe  are  few,  if  any  governmentB,  which  do  Dot  regard  the  establiriiment  of  do- 
'c  manufactures  as  a  chief  object  of  public  policy.    The  United  States  have  al- 
lo  regarded  it.       •       •       ♦       •     The  demands  of  the  country,  while  the 
«oipu8itiona  of  supplies  from  foreign  nations  was  either  prohibited  or  impracticable, 
3uy  have  afforded  a  sufficient  inducement  for  this  investment  of  capital,  and  this 
^mnication  of  labor :  but  the  inducement,  in  its  necessary  extent,  must  fail  when 
'^e  day  of  eompetitian  returns.    Upon  that  change  in  the  condition  of  the  country, 
the  preservation  of  the  manufactures,  which  private  citizens  under  favorable  auspices 
Jiave  constituted  the  property  of  the  nation,  becomes  a  consideration  of  general  poli- 
cy, to  be  resolved  by  a  recollection  of  past  embarrassments ;  by  the  certainty  of  an 
3Dcreased  difficulty  of  reinstating,  upon  anv  emergency,  the  manufactures  which 
^hatt  be  aSowed  to  perish  and  pass  away,"«c. 
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Tbe  meMore  of  protection  which  he  proposed  was  not  adoptod,in 
legaid  to  some  leading  artiolesi  and  there  was  great  difficidtjr  in  as- 
c^rtainii^  what  it  ought  to  have  heen.  But  the  pnnapk  was  tiiea 
distinctly  asserted  and  fully  sanctioned. 

Tbe  subject  of  the  American  system  was  again  brought  up  in  1890, 
by  the  bill  reported  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  nuuiufiic- 
turesi  now  a  member  of  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  the  principle  was  successfully  maintained  by  the  rep- 
lesentatiYes  of  the  people ;  but  the  bill  which  they  passed  was  de- 
feated in  the  Senate.  It  was  reyiyed  in  1824 ;  the  whole  ground 
carefully  and  deliberately  explored,  and  the  bill  then  intrpduced,  re- 
ceiving all  the  sanctions  ci  the  constitution,  became  the  law  of  flie 
land.  An  amendment  oi  the  system  was  proposed  in  1828,  to  the 
history  of  which  I  refer  with  no  agreeable  recollections.  The  biB  of 
that  year,  in  some  of  its  provisions,  was  framed  on  principles  diredly 
adverse  to  the  declared  wishes  of  the  fmnds  of  the  policy  of  protec- 
tion. I  have  heard,  without  vouching  f<nr  the  fisct,  that  it  wna  io 
framed,  upon  the  advice  (^  a  prominent  citizen,  now  abroad,  with  die 
view  of  ultimately  defeating  the  bill,  and  with  assurances  that,  being 
altogether  unacceptable  to  the  friends  of  the  American  system,  the 
bill  would  be  lost.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  most  exceptionable  lea> 
tures  of  the  bill  were  stamped  upon  it,  against  the  earnest  remon- 
strances of  the  friends  of  the  system,  by  the  votes  of  southern  mem- 
bers, upon  a  principle,  I  think,  as  unsound  in  legislation  as  it  is  rvqpre- 
hensible  in  ethics.  The  bill  was  passed,  notwithstanding  this, 
it  having  been  deemed  better  to  take  the  bad  along  with  the  good 
which  it  contained,  than  reject  it  altogether.  Subsequent  legislatioi: 
has  corrected  the  error  then  perpetrated,  but  still  that  measure  is  ve- 
hemently denounced  by  gentlemen  who  contributed  to  make  it  what 
it  was. 

Thus,  sir,  has  this  great  system  of  protection  been  gradually  built, 
stone  upon  stone,  and  step  by  step,  from  the  fourth  of  July,  ITSOy 
down  to  the  present  period.  In  every  stage  of  its  progress  it  has  re- 
ceived the  deliberate  sanction  of  Congress.  A  vast  majority  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  has  approved  and  continue  to  approve  it. 
Every  chief  magistrate  of  the  United  States,  fit)m  Washington  to  tbe 
present,  in  some  form  or  other,  has  given  to  it  the  authority  of  his 
I  and  however  the  opinions  of  tfie  existing  Presideiit  are  inters 
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treted  Soath  of  Mason's  and  Dixon'a  line,  on  the  north  ihey  tre  at 
east  understood  to  favor  the  establishmeat  of  a  judteunu  tariff. 

The  question,  therefore,  which  we  are  now  called  upon  to  deter- 
■une,  is  not  whether  we  ehall  establish  a  new  and  doubtful  system  of 
Kjlicy,  jost  propoeed,  and  for  the  first  time  presented  to  our  consider- 
ktiotif  but  whether  we  shall  break  down  and  destroy  a  long  establish- 
ed syotem,  patiently  and  carefully  built  up  and  sanctioned,  during  a 
I  of  years,  again  and  again,  by  the  nation  and  its  highest  and 
revered  authorities.  And  are  we  not  bound  deliberately  to  con- 
sider whether  we  can  proceed  to  this  work  of  destruction  withont  a 
ilKtion  of  the  public  faith  !  The  people  of  the  United  States  have 
ippoaed  that  the  policy  of  protecting  their  industry  aguiist 
ign  legislation  and  foreign  industry  was  fully  settled,  not  by  & 
ingle  act,  but  by  repeated  and  deliberate  acts  of  government,  per- 
bmked  at  distant  and  fi-equent  intervals.  In  full  confidence  that  the 
nlicj  ^ras  &nnly  aad  unchangeably  fixed,  thousands  upon  thousanda 
ikve  invested  their  capital,  purchased  a  vast  amount  of  real  and  other 
■state,  made  permanent  establishments,  and  accommodated  their  in- 
lustry-  Can  we  expose  to  utter  and  irretrievable  ruin  this  countless 
naltitudi:,  without  justly  incurring:  the  reproach  of  violating  the  na- 
liraal  faiths 

1  aball  Dot  discuss  the  constitational  question.  Without  meanii^ 
any  disrespect  to  those  who  raise  it,  if  it  be  debateable,  it  has  been 
sufficiently  debated.  The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  suffered  it 
Bo  fall  onnoticed  &om  his  budget ;  and  it  was  not  until  after  he  had 
:3ioaed  his  speech  and  resumed  his  seat,  that  it  occurred  to  him  that 
be  had  forgotten  it,  when  he  again  addressed  the  Senate,  and,  by  a 
irt  of  protestation  against  any  conclusion  from  his  silence,  put  for- 
ard  the  objection.  The  recent  free  trade  convention  at  Philadelphia, 
,-t  a  welt  known,  were  divided  on  the  question  ;  and  although  the 
'4>CfHC  is  noticed  in  their  address  to  the  public,  they  do  not  avow  their 
■VD  belief  that  the  American  system  is  unconstitutional,  but  repre 
^  that  such  is  the  opinion  of  respectable  portions  of  the  American 
(Kople.  Another  address  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  from  a 
bigh  eoutce,  during  the  past  year,  treating  this  subject,  does  not  aa- 
•M  the  opinion  of  the  distinguished  author,  but  states  that  of  othei 
'°  6e  that  it  is  unconstitutional.  From  which  I  infer  that  he  did  not 
'''^anlf  bdieve  it  uacoutilutional. 
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[Here  the  Vice-Pirettdent  inteipoeed  end  lemaiked  that,  if  tlie  Senator  from  Km* 
tucky  alladed  to  him,  he  must  Bay  that  his  opinion  was,  that  the  measure  waaaa- 
eonstitational.] 

When,  sir,  I  contended  with  you,  side  by  side,  and  with  perhaps 
less  zeal  than  yon  exhibited,  in  1816, 1  did  not  understand  you  then 
to  consider  the  policy  forbidden  by  the  constitution. 

CThe  Vice-Prendent  again  interposed,  and  said  that  the  constitutional  queation 
was  not  debated  at  that  time,  and  that  he  had  never  expressed  an  opinion  oontiarj 
to  that  now  intimated.] 

I  give  way  with  pleasure  to  these  explanations,  which  I  hope  will 
always  be  made  when  I  say  any  thing  bearing  on  the  indlTidoml 
opinions  of  the  Chair.  1  know  the  delicacy  of  the  position,  and 
sympathise  with  the  imcumbent,  whoever  he  may  be.  It  is  true, 
the  question  was  not  debated  in  1816  ;  and  why  not?  Because  it 
was  not  debatable ;  it  was  then  believed  not  £urly  to  arise.  It  never 
has  been  made  as  a  distinct,  substantial  and  leading  point  of  objec- 
tion. It  never  was  made  until  the  discussion  of  the  tariff  of  1824,* 
when  it.  was  rather  hinted  at  as  against  the  spirit  of  the  constitutioD, 
than  formally  announced  as  being  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  that 
instrument.  What  was  not  dreamt  of  before,  or  in  1816,  and  scarce 
ly  thought  of  in  1824,  is  now  made,  by  excited  imaginations,  to  as- 
sume the  imposing  fcnrm  of  a  serious  constitutional  barrier. 

Such  are  the  origin,  duration,  extent  and  sanctions  of  the  poliejr 
which  we  are  now  called  upon  to  subvert.  Its  beneficial  effects,  al- 
though they  may  vary  in  degree,  have  been  felt  in  all  parts  of  the 
Union.  To  none,  I  verily  believe,  has  it  been  prejtidicud.  In  the 
North,  every  where,  testimonials  are  borne  to  the  high  prosperity 
which  it  has  diffused.  There,  all  branches  of  industry  are  animated 
and  flourishing.  Commerce,  foreign  and  domestic,  active ;  cities  and 
towns  springing  up,  enlarging  and  beautifying ;  navigation  folly  and 
profitably  employed,  and  the  whole  hce  of  the  country  smiling  with 
improvement,  cheerfolness  and  abundance.  The  gentleman  bom 
South  Carolina  has  supposed  that  we,  in  the  West  derive  no  advan- 
tages from  this  system.  He  is  mistaken.  Let  him  visit  us,  and  he 
will  find,  from  the  head  of  La  Belle  Riviere,  at  Pittsburgh,  to  Ameri- 
ca, at  its  mouth,  the  most  rapid  and  gratifying  advances.  He  wiD 
behold  Pittsburg  itself.  Wheeling,  Portsmouth,  Maysville,  OineiniiitH 
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Lonuvill':,  sod  numerous  other  townj,  lining  and  WDamenting  the 
buka  of  thri  noble  river,  daily  cntcnding  thuir  limits,  and  prosecuting, 
with  the  greatest  tpirit  and  profit,  numerous  DranchcB  of  the  tnami- 
facturing  and  mechanic  arb<.  If  he  will  go  into  the  interior,  in  the 
Stale  of  Ohio,  he  will  there  perceive  the  most  ostoniihing  provresa  in 
apiculture,  in  the  useful  arts,  and  in  all  the  ImprovcmentH  to  which 
they  both  directly  conduce.  Then  let  him  crosa  over  into  my  own, 
my  favorite  State,  and  contemplate  the  spectairle  which  is  there  ex- 
hibited. He  will  pcrrnive  numt^rous  villages,  not  large,  but  neat 
thriving,  and  some  of  tbem  highly  orunmented  ;  many  manufoctoriM 
of  hemp,  cotton,  wool,  and  ollii'r  arlicli>B.  In  various  parts  of  the 
countiy,  and  especially  in  the  Elkliorn  region,  an  endleu  Bucceaaion 
of  natural  parks ;  the  forests  thinned  ;  fdlen  trees  and  undei^rowtti 
cleared  away ;  large  herd.i  and  flocks  feeding  on  luxuriant  graasM  ^ 
and  inlerifpetsed  with  comfortable,  sometimes  elegant  mansioni,  lor- 
rotinded  by  extensive  lawns.  The  honorable  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  says,  that  a  profitable  trade  was  carrieit  on  from  the  West, 
through  the  Seleuda  gap,  in  mules,  horses  and  other  live  stock,  whicli 
has  been  checked  by  the  operation  of  the  tarilT.  It  la  true  that  such 
a  Inde  waa  carried  on  between  Kentucky  and  South  Carolina,  mu- 
toally  beneficial  to  both  parties  ;  but,  several  years  ago,  resolutions, 
at  popular  meetings,  in  Carolina,  were  adopted,  not  to  purchase  the 
produce  of  Kentucky  by  way  of  punishment  for  her  attachment  to  the 
tariff.  They  must  have  supposed  us  as  stupid  os  tbo  sires  of  one  of 
the  descriptions  of  the  stock  of  which  that  trade  consisted,  if  they 
imagined  that  their  rcsolulions  would  affect  our  principles.  Our  dro- 
vers  cracked  their  whips,  blew  their  horns,  and  passed  the  Selends 
gap,  to  other  markets,  wh?re  better  humors  existed,  and  equal  or 
greater  profits  were  made.  I  have  hc^ard  of  your  successor  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Mr-  President,  this  anecdote :  that  he 
joined  in  the  adoption  of  those  resolutions,  but  when,  about  Christ- 
mas,  be  applied  to  one  of  his  South  Carolina  neighbors,  to  purchase 
the  regular  supply  of  pork  for  the  ensuing  year,  he  fonnd  that  he  had 
topsytwo  prices  for  it;  and  he  dc^ctarcd  if  lAnt  were  tne  patriotism 
on  which  the  rcMlutions  with  based,  he  would  not  conform  to  them, 
and,  in  point  of  fact,  laid  in  his  annual  stock  of  pork  by  purchase  from 
the  first  passing  Kentucky  drover.  The  trade,  now  partially  resum- 
ed, was  maintained  by  the  sale  of  western  producliooa,  on  the  one 
side,  and  Carolina  money  on  the  other.  From  that  condition  of  it, 
the  gentlemsD  from  South  Carolina  might  have  drawn  this  eonclnriOB, 
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that  an  advantageons  trade  may  exist,  although  one  of  the  portiei  U> 
it  pays  in  specie  for  the  production  which  he  purcliases  from  the 
otK^r ;  and  consequently  that  it  does  not  follow,  if  we  did  not  pur- 
chase British  fiibrics,  that  it  might  not  be  the  interest  of  England  to 
purchase  our  raw  material  of  cotton.  The  Kentucky  drover  receir- 
ed  the  South  Carolina  specie,  or,  taking  bills,  or  the  evidences  of  de* 
posite  in  the  banks,  carried  these  home,  and,  disposing  of  them  to  the 
merchant,  he  brought  out  goods,  of  foreign  or  domestic  manufacture^ 
in  return.  Such  is  the  circuitous  nature  of  trade  and  remittance, 
which  no  nation  understands  better  than  Great  Britain. 

Nor  has  the  system  which  has  been  the  parent  source  of  so  muck 
benefit  to  other  parts  of  the  Union,  proved  injurious  to  the  cotton 
|;rowing  country.  I  cannot  speak  of  South  Carolina  itself,  where  1 
have  never  been,  with  so  much  certainty ;  but  of  other  portions  of 
the  Union  in  which  cotton  is  grown,  especially  those  bordering  ob 
the  Mississippi,  I  can  confidently  speak.  If  cotton  planting  is  leaa- 
profitable  than  it  was,  that  is  the  result  of  increased  production ;  hot 
I  believe  it  to  be  still  the  most  profitable  investment  of  capital  of  any 
branch  of  business  in  the  United  States.  And  if  a  committee  were 
raised,  with  power  to  send  for  persons  and  papers,  I  take  it  upon  my- 
self to  say,  that  such  would  be  the  result  of  the  inquiry.  In  Ken- 
tucky, I  know  many  individuals  who  have  their  cotton  plantations 
below,  and  retain  their  residence  in  that  state,  where  they  remain 
during  the  sickly  season  ;  and  they  are  all,  I  believe,  without  excep- 
.  tion,  doing  well.  Others,  tempted  by  their  success,  are  constantly 
engaging  in  the  business,  while  scarcely  any  comes  from  the  cottoD 
region  to  engage  in  western  agriculture.  A  friend,  now  in  my  eye, 
a  membi*r  of  this  body,  upon  a  capital  of  less  than  seventy  thousand 
dollars,  invested  in  a  plantation  and  slaves  made,  the  year  before  last, 
sixteen  thousand  dollars.  A  member  of  the  other  House,  I  under- 
stand, who,  without  removii^  himself,  sent  some  of  his  slaves  to 
Mississippi,  made  last  year,  about  twenty  per  cent.  Two  friends  of 
mine,  in  the  latter  State,  whose  annual  income  is  from  thirty  to  sixty 
thousand  dollars,  being  desirous  to  curtail  their  business,  have  ofllered 
estates  for  sale  which  they  are  willing  to  show,  by  regular  vouchers 
of  receipt  and  disbursement,  yield  eighteen  per  cent,  per  annum.  One 
of  my  most  opulent  acquaintances,  in  a  county  adjoining  that  in  which 
I  reside,  having  married  in  Georgia,  has  derived  a  large  portion  of  hia 
wealth  from  a  ootton  estate  there  situated. 
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The  loM  of  the  tonnage  of  Charleston,  which  hu  been  dwelt  on'^ 
doei  not  proceed  from  the  tariff;  it  never  had  a  Tery  large  amount, 
■■d  it  has  not  heen  able  to  retain  what  it  had,  in  consequence  of  the 
<^i«ration  of  the  principle  of  free  trade  on  its  narigatioii.  Its  toniMq^ 
has  gone  to  the  more  enterptizing  and  adventurous  tars  of  the  nortb- 
era  States,  with  whom  those  of  the  city  of  Charleston  conW  not  main- 
tain a  avccessful  competition  in  the  freedom  of  the  coasting  trade,  ex- 
isting between  the  different  parts  of  the  Union.  That  this  must  be 
the  true  cause,  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact,  that  however  it  may  be 
with  the  port  of  Charleston,  our  coasting  tonnaf^,  generally,  is  con- 
stuitly  increasing.  As  to  the  foreign  tonnage,  about  one-half  of  that 
which  is  engaged  in  the  direct  trade  between  Charleston  and  Great 
Britain,  is  English  ;  proving  that  the  tonnage  of  South  Carolina  can- 
oat  maintain  itself  in  a  competition,  under  the  free  and  equal  naviga- 
tion Mcured  by  our  treaty  with  that  power. 

When  gentlemen  have  succeeded  in  tbcir  design  of  an  immediate 
or  gradual  destruction  of  the  American  System,  what  is  their  substi' 
tnt*  ?  Free  trade  ?  Free  trade  !  The  call  for  free  trade  is  as  una- 
itiling  as  the  cry  ofa  spoiled  child,  in  its  nurse's  arms,  for  the  moon, 
or  the  stars  that  glitter  in  the  Urmaraent  of  heaven.  It  never  has 
exiated,  it  never  will  exist-  Trade  implies,  at  least  two  parties.  To 
be  free,  it  should  be  fair,  equal  and  reciprocal.  But  if  we  throw 
nnr  ports  wide  npen  to  the  admission  of  foreign  productions,  free  of 
all  duty,  what  ports  of  any  other  foreign  nation  shall  we  find  open  to 
tiie  fr«e  admission  of  our  surplus  produce  ?  We  may  break  down  all 
barriers  to  free  trade  on  our  part,  but  the  work  will  not  be  complete 
until  ftffeign  powers  snail  have  removed  theirs.  There  would  be 
freedom  on  one  aide,  and  restrictions,  prohibitions  and  exclusions  on 
the  other-  The  bolts,  and  the  bars,  and  the  chains  of  all  other  na- 
tiMwwill  remain  undisturbed.  It  is,  indeed,  possible,  that  our  in- 
dutiy  and  commerce  would  accommodate  themselves  to  this  nneqaal 
■id  unjust,  state  of  things;  for,  sttch  is  the  flexibility  of  our  nature, 
that  it  bends  itself  to  all  circumstances.  The  wretched  prisoner  in- 
carcerated in  a  jail,  after  a  long  time  becomes  reconciled  to  his  soli- 
tude, and  regularly  notches  down  the  passing  days  of  his  confinement. 

Gentlemen  deceive  themselves.  It  is  not  fi«e  trade  that  they  are 
raoMnmending  to  our  acceptance.  It  b  in  effect,  the  British  colonial 
«fltem  that  we  an  invited  to  adopt ;  and,  if  their  policy  {mrafl,  H 
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will  lead  substantially  to  the  re-colonization  of  these  States,  UH^i 
the  commercial  dominion  of  Great  Britain.  And  whom  do  we  fin 
some  of  the  principal  supporters,  out  of  Congress,  of  this  foreign 
tern  ?  Mr.  President,  there  are  some  foreigners  who  always  rei 
exotics,  and  never  become  naturalized  in  our  country ;  whilst,  ha 
ly,  there  are  many  others  who  readily  attach  themselves  to  our 
ciples  and  our  institutions.  The  honest,  patient  and  industrious  G 
man  readily  unites  with  our  people,  establishes  himself  upon  some 
our  fat  land,  fills  his  capacious  barn,  and  enjoys  in  tranquility, 
abundant  fruits  which  his  diligence  gathers  around  him,  always 
dy  to  fly  to  the  standard  of  his  adopted  country,  or  of  its  laws,  w 
called  by  the  duties  of  patriotism.  The  gay,  the  versatile,  the  ph 
sophic  Frenchman,  accommodating  himself  cheerfully  to  all  the  vi 
situdes  of  life,  incorporates  himself  without  difficulty  in  our 
But,  of  all  foreigners,  none  amalgamate  themselves  so  quickly  wm  -tf 
our  people  as  the  natives  of  the  Emerald  Isle.  In  some  of  the  r 
ions  which  have  passed  through  my  imagination,  I  have  su 
that  Ireland  was  originally,  part  and  parcel  of  this  continent, 
that,  by  some  extraordinary  convulsion  of  nature,  it  was  torn 
America,  and  drifting  across  the  ocean,  was  placed  in  the  unfortuDtf^be 
vicinity  of  Great  Britain.  The  same  open-heartedness  ;  the 
generous  hospitality;  the  same  careless  and  uncalculating indi 
ence  about  human  life,  characterize  the  inhabitants  of  both 
Kentucky  has  been  sometimes  called  the  Ireland  of  America.  An< 
have  no  doubt,  that  if  the  current  of  emigration  were  reversed, 
set  from  America  upon  the  shores  of  Europe,  instead  of  hearing 
Europe  to  America,  every  American  emigrant  to  Ireland  would 
find,  as  every  Irish  emigrant  here  finds,  a  hearty  welcome  and  a 
py  home ! 

But  sir,  the  gentleman  to  whom  I  am  about  to  allude,  altiKH'"VV^ 
long  a  resident  of  this  country,  has  no  feelings,  no  attachmentiP  ->>» 
sympathies,  no  principles,  in  common  with  our  people.     Near      '^ 
years  ago,  Pennsylvania  took  him  to  her  bosom,  and  wanned^    Mtf 
cherished,  and  honored  him ;  and  how  does  he  manifest  his  gratitmsA/' 
By  aiming  a  vital  blow  at  a  system  endeared  to  her  by  a  thonoiyi 
conviction  that  it  is  indispensable  to  her  prosperity.     He  has  filled st 
home  and  abroad  some  of  the  highest  offices  undes  this  goyemnMSty 
during  thirty  years,  and  he  is  still  at  heart  an  alien.     The  autbtfri^ 
of  his  name  has  been  invoked,  and  the  labors  of  his  pen,  in  tbs  Aivn 


Q, 
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of  ft  tnemoriftl  to  Congress  have  been  engaged  to  OTerlhrow  the 
American  System,  and  to  substilute  the  foreign.  Go  home  to  yonr 
native  Europe,  and  there  iocuIcEile  upon  her  sovereigna  ;oDr  Utopian 
doctrines  of  free  trade,  and  when  you  have  prevailed  upon  them  to 
unseal  their  ports,  and  freely  admit  the  produce  of  Pennsylvania  and 
other  States,  come  back,  and  we  shall  be  prepared  to  became  gob- 
verts,  and  to  adopt  your  iaith. 

A  Mr-  Sarchet  also  makes  no  inconsiderable  figure  in  Ibe  common 
attack  upon  our  system.  1  do  not  know  the  man,  but  I  understand 
he  is  an  unnaturalized  emigrant  from  the  island  of  Guernsey,  situated 
in  the  channel  which  divides  Prance  and  England.  The  principal 
btuincss  of  the  inhabltanla  is  that  of  driving  a  contraband  trade  with 
the  opposite  shores,  and  Mr.  Sarchet,  educated  in  that  school,  ia,  I 
liave  been  told,  chiefly  engaged  in  employing  his  wits  to  elude  the 
operation  of  our  revenue  laws,  by  introducing  articles  at  less  rates  of 
dnty  than  they  are  justly  chai^eable  with,  which  he  effects  by  vary- 
ing the  denominations,  or  slightly  changing  their  forms.  This  man, 
at  a  former  session  of  the  senate,  caused  to  be  presented  a  memorial 
signed  by  some  150  pretended  workers  in  iron.  Of  these  a  gentle- 
man made  a  careful  inquiry  and  examination,  and  he  ascertained  that 
there  were  only  about  ten  of  the  denomination  represented ;  the  reit 
were  tavern  keepers,  porters,  merchants'  clerks,  hackney  coachmen, 
lie,  I  have  the  most  respectable  authority,  in  black  and  white,  for 
tlus  itatement. 

fHncGmeral  HnynPSBkeilfWhol  indwiuhe  ■  mannractarrr  1  Mr.  Clay  tcpKed, 
Cd.  Murray,  of  New  York,  a  f  eollf  nmi  of  th*  highfsl  BlandiBg  iei  boDor,  probity, 
uid  veracity  ;  ibal  lie  did  doI  know  wbelher  he  was  a  maaufacliim'  or  not,  but  the 
tentlenun  mighl  take  him  as  oar.*] 

Whether  Mr.  Sarchet  got  up  the  late  petition  preMuted  to  tlie 
Senate  from  the  journeyman  tailors  of  Philadelphia,  or  not,  I  do  aot 
know.  But  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  it  were  a  movement  of  his, 
and  if  we  should  find  that  he  has  cabbaged  from  other  classes  of  m>- 
dety  to  swell  out  the  number  of  signatuies. 

To  the  facts  manufactured  by  Mr.  Sarchet,  and  the  tiieories  by 
Mr.  Gelatin  there  was  yet  wanting  one  circumatance  to  recommetid 

■Ifr.CtoynbMqiKBtly  midetMood  that  Col.  Mnirmy  wu  a  merdunt. 
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them  to  favorable  coDsideration,  and  that  was  the  authority  of 
high  name.     There  was  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  one  from  a 
Repository.     The  honorable  gentleman  has  cited  a  speech  of  my 
Goderich,  addressed  to  the  British  Parliament,  in  favor  of  free  trade 
and  full  of  deep  regret  that  old  England  could  not  possibly  co; 
her  practice  of  rigorous  restriction  and  exclusion  to  her  liberal 
irincs  of  unfettered  commerce,  so  earnestly  recommended  to  fixeigr 
powers.     Sir,  1  know  my  lord  Goderich  very  well,  although  m; 
acquaintance  with   him  was  prior  to  his  being  summoned  to 
British  House  of  Peers.     We  both  signc^d  the  convention 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  of  IS15.     He  is  an  honor — 
able  man,  frank,  possessing  business,  but  ordinary,  talents,  about 
stature  and  completion  of  the  honorable  gentleman  from  South 
lina,  a  few  years  older  than  he,  and  every  drop  of  blood  numing 
his  veins  being  pure  and  unadulterated  Anglo-Saxon  blood.     If 
were  to  live  to  the  age  of  Melhuselah,  he  could  not  make 
of  such  ability  and  eloquence  as  that  which  the  gentleman  from 
Carolina  recently  delivered  to  the  Senate  ;  and  there  would  be 
more  fitness  in  my  lord  Goderich  making  quotations  from  the 
of  the  honorable  gentleman,  than  his  quoting,  as  authority,  the 
retical  doctrines  of  my  lord  Goderich.     We  are  too  much  in  the 
of  looking  abroad,  not  merely  for  manufactured  articles,  but  for 
sanction  of  high  names,  to  support  favorite  theories.    I  have 
and  closely  observed  the  British  Parliament,  and,  without 


from  its  justly  elevated  character,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  tf 
in  all  the  attributes  of  order,  dignity,  patriotism  and  eloquence,  .  tbt 

American  Congress  would  not  suficr,  in  the  smallest  degree,  fac^'lV  ^ 
oomparison  with  it. 


I  dislike  this  resort  to  authority,  and  especially /oret^ii  and  m 
ed  authority,  for  the  support  of  principles  of  public  policy.  I  wuk-^^  'OoU 
greatly  prefer  to  meet  gentlemen  upon  the  broad  ground  offiMt  ,^^^<^ 
experience,  and  of  reason ;  but,  since  they  will  appeal  to 
names  and  authority,  I  feel  myself  compelled  to  imitate  their  bad 
ample.  Allow  me  to  quote  from  the  speech  of  a  member  (^  the 
ish  Parliament,  bearing  the  same  family  name  with  my  lord  Godi 
bat  whether  or  not  a  relation  of  his,  I  do  not  know.  The 
alluded  to  was  arguing  against  the  violation  of  the  treaty  of  M< 
— ^that  treaty,  not  less  fittal  to  the  interests  of  Portugal  than  w    ^«M 
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be  the  qraten  at  gentlemeo  to  the  best  interefti  of  America — aoi  be 
weDt  OB  to  uy  : 


*  MM  iiPf  ftr  ■«  fo  nufnipcr  topmuait  ithir  naliont  to  Joi*  mrt  lu  in  oifMtw 
AifHM^in'/teluitifai<ailid"fitilrniU."  Olhtr  natVMt  Inna,  aMtr^nOnma- 
Hi  krtl  OFprnilr,  atiit  that,  >r*o  ari>-d  iriih  him,  irhal  irt  mrani  iy  "fm  tnd^  tm 
"**'!"*  TV  ?*■ '""  '*""'  *!'  ""O"  ?''  '*•■  erroi  adranlafrn  irt  t^eytd,  togHa  mt- 
■^v  if  alt  Ihtir  markrtt/ur  our  manufanurti,  arul  loprtcrM  (A™.  «»  aiufi^jirim 
<Mr  (HFOntnyir  man-./o^Knii*'  nolioM.  Wbfn  ihe  «yBl»m  of  reeinrocily  ■nd  ftee 
mac  bad  been  |in>pDiird  in  ■  Fruncli  rnihatcidor,  hU  remark  wu,  itaitlbe  plums 
■XceOnu  in  ihrory,  hm,  in  miikp  ii  fair  in  practirr,  ii  woulil  be  nPCPt-ary  to  defer 
the  attrmpt  lo  |mt  il  in  Pirruiion  for  half  ■  century,  nolil  Vnoee  ifaould  1w  m  A* 
MVW  fooliD)  with  (Irrjt  llriiuin,  in  marine,  in  manufaclum,  in  opilal,  BuI  the 
in«af  otherpn-nliwadvanw^imhiihit  rowenjoypil.  The  palicylhal  France  ael- 
Moa,  waa  lahtol'encouraiiingiu  luniw  ininulactaTPii,  and  il  waa  ■  wtM policy  ; 
beCBue  if  it  were  freelx  lo  admit  our  manufiiriurps,  ii  wouW  »peedi!y  be  rediwcdto 
ttannk  of  an  avrinJtmnU  tialion  ;  and  tiitnftrt,  a  poor  oation,  aa  all  mat  b«  that 
de^nd  admrrly  upon  asriruliurc.  America  niled  too  upon  the  tame  princiBla 
vttk  France.  Amenira  lenelaled  for  fdIurity~1e|nBlaied  I'ar  an  increinng  popda' 
tiocL  America  too,  Kne  profpeiinj  order  ihia  Fyalem.  In  twenty  yean,  Amnka 
woidd  be  ifldepeDdenlofEiutland  for  manufacioreKDliogPiher.  •  •  •  •  •  Bm 
■aca  Ibe  peace,  France,  tiermany.  Ainriica,  and  all  the  olher  eonolriea  of  Ika 
world,  hidpruceeded  upon  the  principle  ol  eaooiuacing  and  prolectiug  naliie  ow»- 


But  I  have  said  that  the  syfltem  nominBltj  called  "  free  tnde,"  m 
earDestly  attd  eloquently  rccoounended  to  our  adoption,  ia  a  mere  it- 
Tital  of  the  British  colonial  S}-st«m,  forced  upon  iu  by  Grest  BritkiB 
during  the  exialenoe  of  our  colonial  vus&lage.  The  whole  lystem  ia 
£dly  explained  and  illustrated  in  a  work  published  as  far  back  aa  the 
ytu  1750,  entitled  *<  The  Trade  and  Navigation  of  Great  Britwn 
coMideiod,  by  Joshua  Gee,"  with  extracts  from  which  1  have  been 
fimiahed  by  the  dili^nt  researches  of  a  frieud.  It  will  be  aeeu  from 
theae,  that  the  South  Carolina  policy  now,  is  identical  with  the  long 
cheriahed  policy  of  Great  Britain,  which  remains  the  same  aa  it  was 
when  the  thirteen  colonies  were  part  of  the  Britiah  empire.  In  tlwt 
work  the  author  contends — 

"  L  That  naauTaclDira,  in  AtacricaD  colonieii,  iboold  be  diaeouraged  or  prob- 
IkwL 

"  Gttal  Bntain,  vith  its  dependeoeie*,  i?  douhtleaa  aa  well  able  to  nbnit  wiftin 
inelf  aa  any  nation  in  Kurope.  We  haw  an  enlerpiisins  people.  111  for  all  (he  aOa 
of  peace  and  war.  We  haw  provisioo?  in  abundance,  and  Ihoae  of  Ihe  beat  sort,  a>d 
aie  aUe  to  raise  sufTicient  for  double  [he  oumber  of  inhalntaota.  We  haTe  the  leiy 
bcM  materiala  for  clnihtng,  and  went  nolhiog  cither  Tor  nu  or  even  for  laxury.  Ml 
what  we  hive  at  home,  or  mi^hi  have  from  our  colonic*  i  so  that  we  micht  makB 


fet  if  they  are  audercd  lofrow  up  to  msluri^,  it  willba  difflealtloRi 
I>ateal7f.8,9. 

"OnrcolDDicBare  mu^  in  the  ama  attfa  Iretand  wai  iiLwliea  tbeybennll 
woollen  raanuracloij,  and  aa  their  numbeTa  incttaae,  will  fall  npoo  maniuaetnn 
far  dothim  thctMchaa,  iX  4ae  can  be  aot  taken  la  And  emptoyoMat  ta  tbaa  I 
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IWBDS  Ncli  pcodaelioDS  u  may  riublc  Ihem  to  fumnh  tl 


Then  it  was  the  object  of  this  British  economigU  ta  >d^  C^h     (^ 
meana  or  wealth  of  the  colonists  to  the  supply  required  hj  their  ^      ^ 
cesflilics,  and  tu  niaktt  iht^  molhc^r  country  the  source  of  that  wpp^^arfr. 
Now  it  HL'tms  till!  jMitiey  h  only  so  far  to  be  revcraed  that  we  m^a^nt 
coDlinuc  to  import  necessaries  from  Great  Britain,  in  drder  to  cn^^^BiJe 
her  to  purchase  raw  cotton  from  us. 

"  1  Bhoiild,  llitnrfore,  Ihink  il  ¥fanh7,t)ie  cara  of  th«  (. 

■II  potiiiblt  mpnnK,  lurnruiiMgr  Ih'-iii  in  lui-inft  uftiitk,  I.      ,,_ , 

lobe  iiauiiitenil  ia  KaKlmxl]  iiolaiO],A:e.,  hy  (ttving  lbcmcoroi*»aibouniit-'.^l 
ttie  Ifcginiiiiis,  Had  H'adins  uvPrjiiilicioiui  ahd  likiliVil  pisnopi  at  ill''  pulilic  chuf  ^^' 
■anil  aad  iusiruci  lUfia  la  thn  aiisl  iiroptr  mrlliiHb  of  mHrumcmPui,  which  m  m 
a|ipKlirai<ioa  wutM  lujF  a  fnuail.ilioa  for  Mdbtiehing  ihe  moM  praHtable  tnd^  •! 
uiy  we  butt.  Aad  cDiuiilciingllif  maHnnsdinSMtaaiiiH]  ol'ourcntoaii'BaloaK'  '*' 
aca  co>M ;  tliR  girat  eoavcnii-ncv  of  auvisaM''  tnatt  ia  nil  nf  tboDI :  the  chnpaoa^" 
Lisd,  aad  iliii  cHKiuL-aP  ni'r4iriii;(proviHiiiai^gTv>ianail>nti>rpe(i|i|e  would  iiaaavC* 
ihriTitwlvrB  ihiilirr  1o  MItlu  u|kiii  wicb  intptuvnai'Di*.  Now,  lu  prople  hirr  1>*" 
filled  will)  fean  Ihalibc-  colonin,  if  unroutiigrd  to  taiiM-  rough  iiiaiinalu,  woulA  ^ 
ap  for  themsntvLii,  a  little  ngulalim  wnnid  n'ainve  ull  (hor<'  jmloiMr*  out  or  "J 
way.  They  Iiutp  Mtn  ihrowa  ar  wo4>  aav  iilk  aa  yri  ihai  we  hatp  \uum  " 
Therefore,  if  a  l.iw  h-.u  made  la  I>rohiliil  the  ii«;  of  every  Ihrowtlrr's  taiU-^  ' 
doablinK  nr  honling  r]\k  wiih  aay  nudiinc  whaieter.  they  would  ihrn  tmd  A  C-^' 
nu.  Aad  us  itacy  will  h.ivc  ihu  praxidiagToagb  materiiii'l  to  Ihemwtve*,  so  k- ** 
we  have  the  maniiraclurinst  of  iheia.  If  eacoarngi'ineiit  be  ^ivcii  Ibr  niriaf  hr-  *■ 
flax,  &c.,  doubilejjx  Ihpy  will  soon  brgia  to  niaaiifuclun'.irnotfrrmilfrf.  Ha  ^* 
foie,  lo  Mon  (he  iirofCrm  o(  aiiv  rueh  mnnulacture,  il  is  projioied  (hat  no  ire^^>-' 
ahall  have  liUrtif  to  tft  up  anj'  lontiHi  witlioal  fire(  regiMcfin;  at  an  office  krpt 
thai  puri'iK^e,  and  ibft  nanic  uad  plueeof  .ibode  of  upyjnumi'ynua  thai  (halt  w  -^ 
far  bim.  BdI  if  inv  farlimiaT  inhabitant  Aatt  be  ini'tined  lo  ban  aay  QoMiMi^ 
WOolkn  made  of  Ihcirowa  apinning,  ihey  tbonid  not  beabiidged  oflhcnmr  lil^^ 
Vf  thai  Ib.-y  now  mnhe  ua-  of,  namrly,  to  earry  lo  a  wcnver,  (who  thJlbe  lia^^ 
by  tbe  governor,)  and  have  it  wroiuhl  iipfortheiw  of  the  faraily,  but  aottahp^^ 
to  any  peraon  in  a  private  manner,  aor  txpo^rd  to  aay  luariLil  oi  fair,  npaaiai^^H 
Ibdeitnrc. 

"  And,  iaacmuch  ai  they  have  been  mppHrd  wilh  all  ihctr  mnDufaelurra  ^r 
haocc,  except  wfaal  ia  eaed  in  bailding  of  ahi|is  nod  olher  ooanlni  work,  oae  ho' 
our  eipqrts  htian  MiHHif  ed  lobe  in  NAILS— a  manufaclurt  whicli  ibry  ailoi^^ 
Bevar  nilbcrto  been  carried  on  iinion?  th^m—  i(  if  proposed  ihpy  ebnll,  fir  '•""^S 
MBit,  never  trecl  ibf  miiniirHWiirr  olnay  nnder  ilie  aiip  ol'a  two  iJ)iiiing  mil,  t^^W 
tiaiLi  exccpled;  ih:-!  all  alitllnff  millii  and  ta^iiira,  Inr  drawing  wire.  orWM. 
atockingii,  (w  nil  donn,  and  (hat  every  Mnlih  who  kee(ie  a  coniniDIl  folSC  at^ 
ahall  TTgisnT  ail' name  and  plai-r  of  ab'odF,  mid  the  nnme  of  every  x  "^ — 

ahall  employ,  which  licr nae  ahBll  be  reaevrd  once  every  y*aT.  and JK. 
of  working  at  ancb  Imde.    Thai  alt  ncgrri'?  iflriill"-  [i[i:'[iil)i1i.'ii  lioB^ 
Knen  or  woollen,  or  spinning  or  ecmbing  I  I 
iroa,  fnrlher  ihan  making  il  into  pig  or  bi 
manaraclaring  huw,  aiDckingn,  or  leatli 
abridge  the  pUnters  of  any  privilege  Tbey  >. 
ihair  induaiiy  to  promoliog  and  lauiag  a 


The  author  thea  propowi  thit 
■hould  be  fiimished  with  ■tatulii 
nuoufactures,  to  eoable  the* 
the  eoloniiti,  lod  jHff^ 
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*^  II  is  hoped  tliat  this  method  would  allay  the  heat  that  tome  fieopte  have  shown 
for  destroyiD|[  the  Iron  w  vies  on  the  i>lHntutions,  nnd  ])iillin5  down  all  their  forgfs — 
likiBSaway  m  a  Tiolent  manner  their  e^ituies  and  pro|>i>rti<*»— preTenting  the  hus> 
bwidmen  from  glutting  thoir  plough-  haros,  carts,  and  otiicr  utenHils  mondeu  ;  destroy- 

a\  the  litanul'actureof  ship  building,  by  depriving  them  of  the  liberty  of  making 
Is,  spikn,  and  other  thinfrs  prup<>r  for  carrying  on  that  work,  by  which  article 
are  made  for  purcho^iing  our  woollr:n  manufactureti."— rages'87, 88, 89. 


Such  is  the  picture  of  colonists  dependent  upon  the  mother  coun- 
try for  their  necessary  supplies,  drawn  by  a  writer  who  was  not  among 
the  Bomber  of  those  who  desired  to  debar  them  the  means  of  building 
a  Tenel,  erecting  a  forgo,  or  mending  a  ploughshare,  but  who  was 
trilling  to  promote  their  growth  and  prosperity  as  far  as  was  consist- 
Mit  with  the  paramount  interests  of  the  manufacturing  or  parent 
Slate. 

'^S.  The  advantages  to  Great  Eritain  from  keeping  the  colonifits  dependent  on  her 
ftr  their  essential  buppliea. 

**  If  we  examine  into  the  circumstnnreii  of  the  inhabitants  of  onr  plantations,  and 

own,  it  will  appear  that  not  one  fourth  part  of  their  prodnct  redounds  to  their 

jxrqfit.  for,  out  of  all  tint  comes  here,  tney  only  carry  hack  clothing  and  other 

mmodations  for  their  families,  all  of  which'  is  of  the  merchandise  and  manufac- 

of  this  kingdom." 

After  showing  how  this  system  tends  to  concentrate  all  the  surplus 
of  ■eqaisition  over  absolute  expenditure  in  England,  he  says : 

"All  these  advantages  we  receive  by  the  plantations,  bef-ides  the  mortgages  on 
the  planless  estates,  and  the  high  interest  they  pay  us,  which  is  very  considerable  ; 
•■d  thevefore  vory  ^eat  rare  ou(;ht  to  be  taken  m  regulating  all  the  affairs  of  the 
cotonitfs,  that  thc'planters  be  not  put  under  too  many  difficuUia,  but  encouraged  to 
cheerfully. 


''New  England,  and  the  northern  colonies,  have  not  commodities  and  productr 
€Bow<gh  to  lend  us  in  return  for  purchajiing  their  necessary  clothing,  but  are  under 
feij  givat  diliiculties  ;  and  therefore  any  ordinary  sort  sell  with  them.  And  when 
tbejr  have  grown  out  offasiiion  with  us,  they  are  new-fai>hioncd  enough  there.*' 


Iir,  I  cannot  go  on  with  this  disgusting  detail.    Their  refuse  goods, 

their  old  shop  keepers,  their  cast-off  cl  othes  good  enough  for  ub  ! 

Wm  there  ever  a  scheme  more  artfully  devised  by  which  the  ener- 

ffn  and  faculties  of  one  people  should  be  kept  down  and  rendered 

wbeei  vient  to  the  pride,  and  the  pomp,  and  the  power  of  another ! 

Tlie  system  then  proposed  differs  only  from  that  which  is  now  recom- 

meiided,  in  one  particular ;  that  was  intended  to  be  enforced  by  pow- 

flTfthifl  would  not  be  less  eflectually  executed  by  the  force  of  circnm- 

alnices.     A  gentleman  in  Boston,  (Mr.  Lee,)  the  agent  of  the  free 

tnde  convention,  from  whose  exhaustless  mint  there  is  a  constant 

moe  of  reports,  seems  to  envy  the  blessed  condition  of  dependent 

Canada,  when  compared  to  the  oppressed  state  of  this  Union  ;  and  it 
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IB  a  &ir  inference  from  the  view  which  he  presratSy  that  he  wodld 
have  us  hasten  back  to  the  golden  days  of  that  colonial  bondage^ 
which  is  so  well  depicted  in  the  work  fixim  whicl\  I  have  been  quo- 
ting. Mr.  Lee  exhibits  two  tabular  statements,  in  one  of  which  be 
presents  the  high  duties  which  he  represents  to  be  paid  in  the  ports 
of  the  United  States,  atid  in  the  other,  those  which  are  paid  in  Can- 
ada, generally  about  two  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  But  did  it  not  occur 
to  him  that  the  duties  levied  in  Canada  are  paid  chiefly  in  British 

« 

manufactures,  or  on  articles  passing  from  one  part  to  another  of  a 
common  empire ;  and  that  to  present  a  parallel  case  in  the  United 
States,  he  ought  to  have  shown  that  importations  made  into  one  State 
from  another,  which  are  now  free,  are  subject  to  the  same  or  higher 
duties  than  are  paid  in  Canada  ? 

I  will  now,  Mr.  President,  proceed  to  a  more  particular  considera- 
tion of  the  arguments  urged  against  the  Protective  System,  and  an  in- 
quiry into  its  practical  operation,  especially  on  the  cotton  growiii^ 
country.  And  as  I  wish  to  state  and  meet  the  argument  fairly,  I  in- 
vite the  correction  of  my  statement  of  it,  if  necessary.  It  is  alleged 
that  the  system  operates  prejudicially  to  the  cotton  planter,  by  dimin- 
ishing the  foreign  demand  for  his  staple ;  that  we  cannot  sell  to  Great 
Britain  unless  we  buy  from  her ;  that  the  import  duty  is  equivalent 
to  an  export  duty,  and  falls  upon  the  cotton  grower ;  that  South  Ca- 
rolina pays  a  disproportionate  quota  of  the  public  revenue ;  that  an 
abandonment  of  the  protective  policy  would  lead  to  an  augmentation 
of  our  exports  of  an  amount  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  mill- 
ions of  dollars ;  and  finally,  that  the  South  cannot  partake  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  manufacturing,  if  there  be  any.  Let  us  examine  these 
various  propositions  in  detail.  L  That  the  foreign  demand  for  cot- 
ton is  diminished ;  and  that  we  cannot  sell  to  Great  Britain  unless  we 
buy  from  her.  The  demand  of  both  our  great  foreign  customers  is 
constantly  and  annually  increasing.  It  is  true,  that  the  ratio  of  the 
increase  may  not  be  equal  to  that  of  production  ;  but  this  is  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  power  of  producing  the  raw  material  is  much  great- 
er, and  is,  therefore,  constantly  in  advance  of  the  power  of  consump- 
tioii*  A  single  fact  will  illustrate.  The  average  produce  of  laborars 
engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  may  be  estimated  at  five  bales,  or 
fifteen  hundred  weight  to  the  hand.  Supposing  the  annual  aven^ 
coofomption  of  each  individual  who  uses  cotton  doth  to  b«  .fiia 
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r°™T^"]  ons  hand  can  ptodoce  enoQ^  of  the  nv  material  to  olothe 
thrw  huadred. 

Tbe  krgament  cotnptehenda  two  eirora,  one  of  bet  and  the  atfav 
of  principle-  It  auume*  that  we  do  not  in  fact  porchaie  of  Gnat 
&iUin-  What  is  the  true  slate  of  the  caae  ?  There  aie  certain, 
bnt  Ter;  few  articles  which  it  is  dionght  sound  policy  requires  that 
wa  should  manubcluie  at  borne,  and  on  these  the  tariff  operatatk 
Bnt,  with  respect  to  all  the  rest,  and  much  the  lai^ei  number  of  a^ 
tieles  of  taste,  fashion,  and  utility,  they  ar«  subject  to  no  other  than 
rerenue  duties,  and  are  freely  introduced-  I  bare  before  me  &om  Ike 
treaauiy  a  statement  of  our  imports  &om  England,  Scotland  and  Ii^ 
had,  includin'r  ten  years,  preceding  the  last',  and  three  quarteia  ft 
tbe  last  year,  from  which  it  will  appear  that,  although  tbne  ate  aoMM 
fluctuations  \a  the  amount  of  the  different  years,  the  lai|;est  amonal 
impwted  in  any  one  year  has  been  since  the  tariff  of  1824,  and  that 
the  laal  year's  importation,  when  tbe  returns  of  the  fourth  quarter 
shall  be  received,  will  probably  be  tbe  greatest  in  the  whole  term  of 
eleren  years. 

Now,  if  it  be  admitted  that  there  is  a  less  amount  of  the  proteetad 
articles  imported  from  Great  Britain,  she  may  be,  and  probaUy  is, 
compensated  for  the  deficiency,  by  tiie  increased  consumption  in 
America  of  the  articles  of  her  industry  not  falling  within  the  scope  of 
tbe  policy  of  our  protection.  The  establishment  of  manu&ctuna 
among  ns  excites  the  creaUon  of  wealth,  and  this  gives  new  powen 
of  consumption,  which  are  gratified  by  the  purchase  of  foreign  objeoti 
A  poor  nation  can  never  be  a  great  consuming  nation-  Its  porertf 
will  limit  its  consumption  to  bare  subsistence. 

Tbe  erroneous  principle  which  the  argument  includes,  is,  that  1| 
terdiTes  on  us  the  duty  of  taking  care  that  Great  Britain  shall  be  e*> 
abled  to  purchase  &om  us  without  exacting  from  Great  Britain  tha 
cmeaponding  duty.  If  it  he  true,  on  one  side,  that  nations  are  bonud 
to  shape  their  pohcy  in  reference  to  tbe  abilibf  of  foreign  powers,  it 
most  be  true  oh  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic-  And  this  reciprocal  oht^ 
galioo  ought  to  be  emphatically  regarded  towards  the  naii<m  suj^ply- 
ii^  tbe  raw  material,  by  the  manufacturing  nation,  because  the  ii^ 
dostry  of  the  latter  gives  four  or  fire  nines  to  what  had  been  pio- 
daeed  \ij  the  industry  of  tbe  fiwmer- 
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But,  does  Great  Britain  practice  towards  us  upon  tbe 
'which  we  are  now  required  to  observe  in  regard  to  her  ?  The 
ports  to  the  United  Kingdom,  as  appears  from  the  same 
statement  just  adverted  to,  during  eleven  years,  from  1S21  to  1831C 
and  exclusive  of  the  fourth  quarter  of  the  last  year,  foil  short  of 
amount  of  imports  by  upwards  of  forty-six  millions  of  dollars,  and 
total  amount,  when  the  returns  of  that  quarter  are  received,  will 
eeed  fifiy  millions  of  dollars !  It  is  surprising  how  we  have 
able  to  sustain,  for  so  long  a  time,  a  trade  so  very  unequal, 
must  have  been  absolutely  ruined  by  it,  if  the  unfavorable 
had  not  been  neutralized  by  more  profitable  commerce  with  o\ 
parts  of  the  world.  Of  all  nations.  Great  Britain  has  the  least 
to  complain  of  the  trade  between  the  two  countries.  Our  im 
firom  that  single  power  are  nearly  one-third  of  the  entire  amount 
our  importations  from  all  foreign  countries  together.  Great  Bri 
constantly  acts  on  the  maxim  of  buying  only  what  she  wants 
cannot  produce,  and  selling  to  foreign  nations  the  utmost  amount 
can.  In  conformity  with  this  maxim,  she  excludes  articles  (^prx 
necessity  produced  by  us — equally,  if  not  more  necessary  than  any  rf 
her  industry  which  we  tax,  although  the  admission  of  those  artic—  -Us 
would  increase  our  ability  to  purchase  from  her,  according  to  the  sr- 
^ment  of  gentlemen.  

If  we  purchased  still  less  from  Great  Britain  than  we  do,  and 
conditions  were  reversed,  so  that  the  value  of  her  imports  from 
country  exceeded  that  of  her  exports  to  it,  she  would  only  thei 
compelled  to  do  what  we  have  so  long  done,  and  what  South 
iina  does,  in  her  trade  with  Kentucky,  make  up  for  the  un&voiv 
balance  by  trade  with  other  places  and  countries.  How  does  -^  d0 
now  dispose  of  the  one  hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  dollars  w  'Oilfc 
of  cotton  fabrics,  which  she  annually  sells  ?  Of  that  amount  —  tbo 
United  States  do  not  purchase  five  per  cent.     What  becomes  ol     -  Ab 

other  ninety-five  per  cent  ?    Is  it  not  sold  to  other  powers,  and  w ^*M 

not  their  markets  remain,  if  ours  were  totally  shut  ?    Would 
continue,  as  she  now  finds  it  her  interest,  to  purchase  the  raw 
rial  from  us,  to  supply  those  markets  ?    Would  she  A  guilty  oC      ^ 
folly  of  depriving  herself  of  markets  to  the  amount  of  upwanK^^  ^ 
one  hundred  and  fifly  millions  of  dollars,  because  we  refused  kf^^^  * 
market  for  some  eight  or  ten  millions  ? 


I 
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Bat  if  there  were  a  dimiDDtion  of  the  British  demand  for  cotton 
equal  to  the  loss  of  a  market  for  the  few  British  fabrics  which  ua 
within  the  scope  of  our  protective  policy,  the  question  would  atiU 
lemain,  whether  the  cotton  planter  is  not  amply  indemnified  by  tha 
creation  of  additional  demand  elsewhere  ?  With  respect  to  the  cot- 
tffli-f^wer,  it  is  the  tolaUly  of  the  demand,  and  not  ils  diilrilmtiam, 
which  effects  his  Interests.  If  any  Byotem  of  policy  will  augment  th* 
a^regate  of  the  demand,  that  system  la  iavorable  to  his  intereili, 
although  its  tendency  may  be  to  vary  the  theatre  of  the  demand.  It 
could  not,  for  example,  be  injurious  to  him,  if,  instead  of  Great  Bri^ 
ain  continuing  to  receive  the  entire  quantity  of  cotton  which  she  now 
doe>,  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  boles  of  it  were  taken  to  tba 
other  side  of  the  channel,  and  increased  to  that  extent,  the  French 
demand.  It  would  be  better  for  him,  because  it  is  always  better  to 
have  several  markets  than  one.  Nofi,  if,  instead  of  a  transfer  to  ths 
opposite  side  of  the  channel,  of  those  two  or  three  hundred  thousand 
baks,  they  are  transported  to  the  northern  States,  can  that  be  injori- 
00*  to  the  cotton  grower  }  Is  it  not  better  for  him  i  Is  it  not  bettor 
to  bare  a  market  at  home,  unaSected  by  war  or  other  foreign  cauiw, 
fw  that  amount  of  his  staple  ? 

If  the  establishment  of  American  manufactures,  therefore,  had  tha 
sole  efiect  of  creating  a  new  and  an  American  demand  for  cotton,  ox- 
actly  to  the  same  extent  in  which  it  lessened  the  British  demand, thers 
-would  be  Kio  just  cause  of  complaint  against  the  UrilT.  llie  gain  in 
one  place  would  precisely  eijual  the  loss  in  the  other.  But  the  true 
state  of  the  matter  is  much  more  favorable  to  the  cotton  grower.  It 
i>  calculated  that  the  cotton  manufactories  of  the  United  States  absorb  • 
at  lead  two  hundred  thousand  bales  of  cotton  annually-  I  believe  it  to 
be  more.  The  two  ports  of  Boston  and  Providence  alone  received  dor- 
iDgthelastyearjUearooehundredand  ten  thousand  bales.  I'heamoui^ 
is  aooually  increasing.  The  raw  material  of  that  two  hundred  thousand 
bales  is  worth  six  millions,  and  there  in  an  additional  value  conferred 
by  the  manu&cturer  of  eighteen  millions ;  it  being  generally  calculated 
that,  in  such  cotton  labrJcs  m  we  are  in  the  habit  of  making,  the  mann  ■ 
&cture  constitutes  three-fourths  of  the  value  of  the  article-  If,  there- 
fore, these  twenty-four  millions  worth  ofcotton  fabrics  were  not  made 
in  the  United  Slates,  but  were  manufitctured  in  Great  Britain,  in  or- 
der to  obtain  them,  we  should  have  to  add  to  the  already  enonaow 
diwproportion  between  the  amount  of  oar  tmporta  and  exportt,  in  tbt 
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tnAt  with  Great  Britain,  the  further  sum  of  twenty-four  milliom,  or 
deducting  the  price  of  the  raw  material,  eighteen  millions  !    And  will 
gentlemen  tell  me  how  it  would  be  possible  for  this  country  to  sustain 
such  a  ruinous  trade  ?    From  all  that  portion  of  the  United  States 
lying  North  and  East  of  James  River,  and  West  of  the  mountains, 
GrtBt  Britain  receives  comparatively  nothing.     How  would  it  be 
possible  for  the  inhabitants  of  that  largest  portion  of  our  territory,  to 
supply  themselves  with  cotton  fabrics,  if  they  were  brought  firom 
England  exclusively  ?    They  could  not  do  it.     But  for  the  existence 
of  the  American  manufacture,  they  would  be  compelled  greatly  to 
curtail  their  supplies,  if  not  absolutely  to  suffer  in  their  comforts. 
By  its  existence  at  home,  the  circle  of  those  exchanges  is  created 
which  reciprocally  diffuses  among  all  who  are  embraced  within  it  the 
productions  of  their  respective  industry.     The  cotton-grower  sells 
the  raw  material  to  the  manufacturer ;  he  buys  the  iron,  the  bread, 
the  meal,  the  coal,  and  the  countless  number  of  objects  of  his  con- 
sumption from  his  fellow-citizens,  and  they  in  turn  purchase  his 
fabrics.     Putting  it  upon  the  ground  merely  of  supplying  those  with 
necessary  articles  who  could  not  otherwise  obtain  them,  ought  there 
to  be  from  any  quarter,  an  objection  to  the  only  system  by  which  that 
object  can  be  accomplished  ?    But  can  there  be  any  doubt,  with  those 
who  will  reflect,  that  the  actual  amount  of  cotton  consumed  is  in- 
creased by  the  home  manufacture  ?    The  main  argument  of  gentle- 
men is  founded  upon  the  idea  of  mutual  ability  resulting  from  mutual 
exchanges.     They  would  furnish  an  ability  to  foreign  nations  by  pur- 
chasing from  them,  and  I  to  our  own  people,  by  exchanges  at  home. 
If  the  American  mauufacture  were  discontinued,  and  that  of  England 
were  to  take  its  place,  how  would  she  sell  the  additional  quantity  of 
twenty-four  millions  of  cotton  goods,  which  we  now  make  ?    To  us  .^ 
That  has  been  shown  to  be  impracticable.     To  other  foreign  nations  r 
She  has  already  pushed  her  supplies  to  them  to  the  utmost  extent 
The  ultimate  consequence  would  then  be,  to  diminish  the  total  con- 
sumption of  cotton,  to  say  nothing  now  of  the  reduction  of  price  that 
would  take  place  by  throwing  into  the  ports  of  Great  Britain  the  two 
hundred  thousand  bales,  which  no  longer  being  manu&ctured  in  the 
United  States  would  go  thither. 

That  the  import  duty  is  equivalent  to  an  export  duty,  and  fidk  on 
the  producer  of  cotton. 
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[Hm  G«Mnl  Haroe  eipluned,  tad  nid  tlwt  be  oercr  conteaded  thit  in  impctt 
duty  WM  eqntfBlcDI  lo  u  export  duly,  nnder  all  GircniiuIVDCFi  i  he  hod  cipUlwd 
in  nil  (peech  bia  idne  of  ihe  pre cih  oprrsiion  o(  Ihe  rxiiting  ayntcm.  To  wbioh 
Mr.  CUjr  rtplird,  thit  he  hud  Been  the  ■[gnment  to  Baled  in  wnie  of  the  ingeaioM 
eiwysfioni  ibeSnulh  CBroLinit  pien,  and  would  ihcnfon  aoawer  it.] 

The  framers  of  our  Constitution,  by  granting  the  povn  to  Cod- 
greis  to  lay  imports,  and  prohibiting  that  of  laying  an  export  duty, 
manilestcd  that  they  did  not  regard  them  as  equiv^ent.  Hot  doe* 
the  cominon  Bcnsc  of  mankind.  An  export  duty  fastens  upon,  and 
incorporates  Itself  with,  the  arliele  on  which  it  is  laid.  The  article 
cannot  escape  from  it — it  pursues  and  follows  it,  wherever  the  article 
goea  ;  and  if,  in  the  foreign  market,  the  supply  is  above  or  just  equal 
to  the  demand,  the  amount  of  the  export  duty  will  be  a  clear  deduc- 
tion to  the  exporter  from  the  price  of  the  article.  But  an  import  du- 
ty on  a  foreign  article  leaves  the  exporter  of  the  domestic  article  free, 
lal,  to,  import  specie  ;  2dly,  goods  vhich  are  free  from  the  protect- 
ing duty  ;  or,  3dly,  such  goods  as  being  chargeable  with  the  protecU 
ii^  duty,  he  can  sell  at  home,  and  throw  the  duty  on  the  consumer. 

But,itiscon6<.1entlyai^e(l  that  the  import  duty  falls  upon  the  grow- 
er of  cotton ;  and  the  case  has  been  put  in  debate,  and  ^;ain  and  again 
m  conversation,  of  the  South  Carolina  planter,  who  exports  one  bnn- 
dred  bales  of  cotton  to  l^verpool,  exchanges  them  for  one  hundred 
hales  of  merchandise,  and,  when  he  brings  them  botne,  being  compelled 
to  leave,  at  the  custom-house,  forty  bales  in  the  form  of  duties.  The 
argument  is  founded  on  the  assumption  that  a  duly  of  forty  per  cent, 
amounts  to  a  subtraction  of  forty  from  the  one  hundred  bales  of  mer- 
chandise. The  first  objection  to  rt  is,  that  it  supposes  a  case  of  barter, 
which  never  occurs.  If  it  be  replied,  that  it  nevertheless  occurs  in  the 
operations  of  commerce,  the  answer  would  be  that,  since  the  export' 
of  Carolina  cotton  is  chiefly  made  by  New  York  or  foreign  merchants, 
the  loss  Btated,tf  it  really  accrued,  would  &II  upon  them,  and  not  upm 
the  planter.  But,  to  test  the  correctness  of  the  hypothetical  case,  let  u« 
suppooe  that  the  duty,  instead  of  forty  per  cent., should  be  one  hundred 
and  fifty,  which  is  asserted  to  be  the  duty  in  some  cases.  Then,  the 
planter  would  not  only  lose  the  whole  hundred  hales  of  mercliandtse, 
which  he  had  gotten  for  bis  hundred  bales  of  cotton,  but  he  would 
bare  to  purchase,  with  other  means,  an  additional  fitly  bales,  in  order 
to  enable  him  to  pay  the  duties  accruing  on  the  proceeds  of  the  cot- 
toa.    Another  answer  is,  that  if  tlie  producer  of  cotton  in  A 
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exchanged  against  English  fahrics  pays  the  duty,  the  produic»  ^ 
those  fabrics  also  pays  it,  and  then  it  is  twice  paid.  Such  must  ^ 
the  consequence,  unless  the  principle  is  true  on  one  side  of  the 
tic,  and  false  on  the  other.  The  true  answer  is,  that  the  exporter 
an  article,  if  he  invests  its  proceeds  in  a  foreign  maiket,  takes 
make  the  investment  in  such  merchandise,  as  when  brought  hor—:^ 
he  can  sell  with  a  fair  profit ;  and,  consequently,  the  consumer  wo  ~i 
pay  the  original  cost,  and  charges  and  profit. 

3.  The  next  objection  to  the  American  System  is,  that  it  subj^nct 
South  Carolina  to  the  payment  of  an  undue  proportion  of  the  pmbfie 
revenue.     The  basis  of  this  objection  is  the  assumption,  showK^  fo 
have  been  erroneous,  that  the  producer  of  the  exports  from  this  cooik 
try  pays  the  duty  on  its  imports,  instead  of  the  consumer  of  those 
imports.     The  amount  which  South  Carolina  really  contributes  to 
the  public  revenue,  no  more  than  that  of  any  other  State,  can  be  pnf- 
cisely  ascertained.     It  depends  upon  her  consumption  of  articles  pty- 
ing  duties,  and  we  may  make  an  approximation  sufficient  for  all  pnc* 
tical  purposes.     The  cotton  planters  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi 
with  whom  I  am  acquainted,  generally  expend  about  one-third  of 
their  income  in  the  support  of  their  families  and  plantations.   On  this 
subject  I  hold  in  my  hands  a  statement  from  a  friend  of  mine,  of  great 
accuracy,  and  a  member  of  the  Senate.    According  to  this  statement, 
in  a  crop  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  the  expenses  may  fluctuate  between 
two  thousand  eight  hundred  dollars  and  three  thousand  two  hnndred 
dollars.     Of  this  sum,  about  one-fourth,  from  seven  to  eight  hundred 
dollars,  may  be  laid  out  in  articles  paying  the  protecting  duty ;  the 
residue  is  disbursed  for  provisions,  mules,  horses,  oxen,  wages  of 
overseer,  .^c.     Estimating  the  exports  of  South  Carolina  at  eight 
millions,  one-third  is  two  millions  six  hundred  and  sixty-six  thoanoA 
six  hundred  and  sixty-six  dollars;  of  which  one-fourth  will  bea^ 
hundred  and  sixty-six  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-six  and  two-^'^ 
thirds  dollars.     Now  supposing  the  protectinor  duty  to  be  fifty  per^ 
cent.,  and  that  it  all  enters  into  the  price  of  the  article,  the  amooHt 
paid  by  South  Carolina  would  only  be  three  hundred  and  thirty-tbieB 
thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty-three  and  one  third  dollars.    Bid 
the  total  revenue  of  the  United  States  may  be  stated  at  twenty-fifB 
millions,  of  which  the  proportion  of  South  Carolina,  whatever  stand- 
ard, whether  of  we^ilth  or  population,  be  adopted,  would  be  about 
one  million.    Of  course,  on  this  view  of  the  subject,  she  actmny 


~p*y«  only  about  one-third  of  her  fiiir  and  legitimate  share.  I  repeat, 
Uiat  I  have  do  personal  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  actual  expenditure 
_Sa  South  Carolina;  they  may  be  greater  than  I  have  state*!,  in  re- 
set to  other  parts  of  the  cotton  country  ;  but  if  they  are,  that  fact 
a  not  arise  from  any  defect  in  the  system  of  public  policy. 

.  An  abandonment  of  the  American  System,  it  is  urged,  would 
leaid  te  *a  addition  to  our  exports  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of 
toUars.  The  amouot  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  cotlon  in 
5  i»w  stale,  would  produce  four  hundred  and  fifty  miiliona  in  the 
inn&ctuied  slate,  supposing  no  greater  measure  of  value  to  be  com- 
micated,  in  the  manufactured  form,  than  that  which  our  industry 
imparts.  Now  sir,  where  would  markets  be  found  for  this  vast  ad- 
«iition  to  the  supply  ?  Not  in  the  United  States,  certainly,  nor  in 
any  other  quarter  of  the  globe,  England  having  already  everywhere 
pressed  bet  cotton  manufae  I  ores  to  the  utmost  point  of  repletion.  ^VVn 
most  look  out  for  new  worlds  ;  seek  for  new  and  unknown  races  of 
nortala  to  consume  this  immense  increase  of  cotlon  fabrics. 


tGcaenl  Uayac  laid  Ihst 


What  other  articles  ?    Agricultural  produce — bread  stul&,  beef  and 

Where  shall  we  find  markets  for  them  ?    Whither  shall  we 

?  TobAqI  country  whose  ports  are  not  hermetically  sealed  against 

iision  :    Break  down  the  home  market  and  you  are  without 

Desiroy  all  other  interests  in  the  country  for  the  imagina- 

f  purpose  of  advancing  the  cotton  planting  iiiteresl,3nd.you  inflict  a 

^sofiitive  injury,  without  the  sinalle.'it  practical  benefit  to  ihe  cotlon 

X>l>Dter.     Could  Charleston,  or  the  whole  South,  when  all  other  mor- 

KECts  are  prostrated,  or  shut  against  the  reception  of  the  surplus  of  our 

*«miera,  receive  that  surplus  r     Would  ihey  buy  more  fhan  they 

xxught  want  for  their  own  consumption  ?     Could  they  find  mavliet? 

-^wWch  other  paris  of  the  Union  could  not  ?     Would  gentlemen /oree 

the  freemen  of  all  north  of  James  river,  east  and  west,  like  the  mi*- 

wtAle  slave,  on  the  Sabbath  day,  to  repair  to  Charleston,  wilh  a  tur- 

Iwj  under  his  arm,  or  a  pack  upon  his  back,  and  beg  the  clerk  of 

some  English  or  Scotch  merchant,  living  in  his  gorgeous  palace,  or 

tolling  in  his  splendid  coach  in  the  streets,  toexchange  his  "  Irvck" 

Ji»M  bit  tlflanoel  to  cover  his  naked  wife  and  children  !     No !    I  am 
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sore  that  I  do  no  more  than  justice  to  their  hearto,  when  I  belieT«* 
that  they  would  reject,  what  I  believe  to  be  the  inevitable  efiEeots 
of  their  policy. 

5.  But  it  is  contended,  in  the  last  place,  that  the  South  cannot, 
from  physical  and  other  causes,  engage  in  the  manufacturing  arts.  1 
deny  the  premises,  and  I  deny  the  conclusion.  I  deny  the  fact  of  in- 
ability, and,  if  it  existed,  I  deny  the  conclusion,  that  we  must,  there- 
fore, break  down  our  manu&ctures,and  nourish  those  of  foreign  coun- 
tries. The  South  possesses,  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  two  of  th» 
roost  important  elements  of  manufacturing  industry — water-power 
and  labor .^  The  former  gives  to  our  whole  country  a  most  decided 
advantage  over  Great  Britain.  But  a  single  experiment,  stated  by 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  in  wich  a  fsEuthless  slave  put  the 
torch  to  a  manufhcturing  establishment,  has  discouraged  similar  en- 
teqj^ises.  We  have  in  Kentucky  the  same  description  of  population, 
and  we  employ  them,  and  almost  exclusively  them,  in  many  of  our 
hemp  manufactories.  A  neighbor  of  mine,  one  of  our  most  opulenl 
and  respectable  citizens,  has  had  one,  two,  if  not  three,  manufactories 
burnt  by  incendiaries ;  but  he  persevered,  and  his  perseverance  has 
been  rewarded  with  wealth.  We  found  that  it  was  less  expensive  to 
keep  night  watches  than  to  pay  premiums  for  insurance,  and  we  em 
ployed  them. 

Let  it  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  South  cannot  manufacture , 
must  those  parts  of  the  Union  which  can,  be,  therefore,  prevented  ? 
Must  we  support  those  of  foreign  countries  ?  1  am  sure  that  injustice 
would  be  done  to  the  generous  and  patriotic  nature  of  South  Caroli- 
na, if  it  were  believed  that  she  envied  or  repined  at  the  success  of 
other  poxtioDs  of  the  Union  in  branches  of  industry  to  which  she 
might  happen  not  to  be  adapted.  Throughout  her  whole  career  she 
has  been 'liberal,  national,  high-minded. 

The  friends  of  the  American  System  have  been  reminded  by  the 
honorable  gentleman  from  Maryland,  (General  Smith,)  that  they  are 
the  majority,  and  he  has  admonished  them  to  exercise  their  power  in 
moderation.  The  majority  ought  never  to  trample  upon  the  feelings, 
or  violate  the  just  rights  of  the  minority.  They  ought  never  to  tri- 
mmpn  over  the  Mien,  nor  to  make  any  but  a  temperate  and  equitable 
of  their  power.    But  these  counsels  come  with  an  ill  grace  from 


tite  gen Ueman  from  Maryland.  H«,loo,  ia  a  memberof  a  majority— 
a  political  majority.  And  how  has  the  administration  of  that  major- 
ity exercised  their  power  in  this  country  ?  Recall  to  yonr  recoiled 
tion  the  4tb  of  March,  1829,  when  the  laak,  lean,  famiBbed  forma, 
from  fen  and  forest,  and  the  foar  quarters  of  the  Union,  gathered  to- 
gether in  the  halts  of  patronage  ;  or  stealing  by  evening's  twi  light 
into  the  apartments  of  the  President's  mansion,  cried  oat,  with  ghait- 
ty  bees,  and  in  sepulchral  tones,  "  Give  ns  bread !  give  us  treasury 
pap !  give  us  our  reward  !"  England's  bard  was  mistaken  ;  ghosts 
will  sometimes  come,  called  or  uncalled.  Go  to  the  families  wfao 
were  driven  from  the  employments  on  which  they  were  dependent 
fi>r  subsistence,  in  consequence  of  their  exercise  of  the  dearest  rig^ 
of  freemen.  Go  to  mothers,  while  hugging  to  their  bosoms  their 
starring  children.  Go  to  fathers,  who,  after  being  disqoaliiied  by 
long  public  service  for  any  other  business,  were  stripped  of  their  hnm- 
ble  }dBces,and  then  sought,  by  the  minions  of  authority, to  be  stripped 
of  all  that  was  left  them — their  good  names — and  ask,  what  mercy 
was  shown  to  them !  As  for  myself,  bom  in  the  midst  of  the  revoln- 
tiouj  the  filst  air  that  I  ever  breathed  on  my  native  soil  of  Vii^inia, 
havti^  been  that  of  liberty  and  independence,  1  never  expected  jus- 
tice, nor  desired  mercy  at  their  hands ;  and  scorn  the  wrath  and  iefj 
the  oppression  of  power. 

1  regret,  Mr.  President,  tnat  one  topic  has,  I  think,  unnecessarily 
been  introduced  into  this  debate.  I  allude  to  the  charge  brought 
against  the  manufacturing  system,  as  fovoring  the  growth  of  aristoc- 
racy. If  it  were  true,  would  gentlemen  prefer  supporting  foreign 
accumulations  of  wealth,  by  that  description  of  industry,  rather  than 
in  their  own  country?  But  is  it  correct.'  The  joint  stoctt  companies 
of  (he  north,  as  1  understand  them,  are  nothing  more  than  associa- 
tions, sometimes  of  hundreds,  by  means  of  which  the  small  earnings 
of  many  are  brought  into  a  common  stock,  and  the  associates,  ob- 
taining  corporate  privileges,  are  enabled  to  prosecute,  under  one  su- 
perintending head,  their  business  to  better  advantage.  Nothing  can 
be  more  essentially  democratic  or  better  devised  to  counterpoise  the 
influence  of  individual  wealth.  In  Kentucky,  almost  every  manufac- 
tory known  to  me,  is  in  the  hands  of  enterprising  and  self-made  men, 
who  have  acquired  whatever  wealth  they  possess  by  patient  and  dil- 
igent labor.  Comparisons  are  odious,  and  but  in  defence,  would  not 
be  made  by  me-     But  is  there  more  tendency  b  aristocracy  in  a  man- 
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uHeictory  supporting  hundreds  of  freemen,  or  in  a  cotton  pi 
with  its  not  less  numerous  slaves,  sustaining  perhaps  only  two 
families — that  of  the  master  and  the  overseer  ? 

I  pass,  with  pleasure,  from  this  disagreeable  topic,  to  two  genen/ 
propositions  which  cover  the  entire  ground  of  debate.     The  first  k, 
that  under  the  operation  of  the  American  System,  the  objecti  wUek 
it  protects  and  fosters  are  brought  to  the  consumer  at  cheapo  prioci 
than  they  commanded  prior  to  its  introduction,  or,  than  they  wonU 
c-ommand  if  it  did  not  exist.     I(  that  be  true,  ought  not  the  coufa)' 
to  be  contented  and  satisfied  with  the  system,  unless  the  second  ]io* 
position,  which  I  mean  presently  also  to  consider,  is  unfounded  ?  Aai 
that  is,  that  the  tendency  of  the  system  is  to  sustain,  and  that  it  hif 
upheld  the  prices  of  all  our  agricultural  and  other  produce,  indsdiii 
cotton. 

And  is  the  fact  not  indisputable,  that  all  essential  objects  of  OOD- 
sumption  affected  by  the  tariff,  are  cheaper  and  better  since  the  act  of  , 
1824,  than  they  were  for  several  years  prior  to  that  law  ?  I  appeal 
for  its  truth  to  common  observation  and  to  all  practical  men.  I  spp^ 
to  the  farmer  of  the  country,  whether  he  does  not  purchase  on  belte 
terms  his  iron,  salt,  brown  sugar,  cotton  goods,  and  woollens,  for  htt 
laboring  people  ?  And  I  ask  the  cotton  planter  if  he  has  not  been 
better  and  more  cheaply  supplied  with  his  cotton  bagging  ?  In  re- 
gard to  this  latter  article,  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  wm 
mistaken  in  supposing  that  I  complained  that,  under  the  existing  Mj 
the  Kentucky  manufacturer  could  not  compete  with  the  Scotch.  "H* 
Kentuckian  furnishes  a  more  substantial  and  a  cheaper  article,  and  it 
a  more  uniform  and  regular  price.  But  it  was  the  frauds,  thetiflll" 
tions  of  law  of  which  I  did  complain ;  not  smuggling,  in  thecooffl** 
sense  of  that  practice,  which  has  something  bold,  daring,  and  eslfl^ 
prising  in  it,  but  mean,  barefaced  cheating,  by  fraudulent  invoicillW 
false  denomination.  , 

I  plant  myself  upon  this  fact,  of  cheapness  and  superiority,  sa  UfK$ 
impregnable  ground.     Gentlemen  may  tax  their  ingenuity  and  pi^ 
duce  a  thousand  speculative  solutions  of  the  fact,  but  the  &et  itself 
will  remain  undisturbed.     Let  us  look  into  some  particulars,    'fhe 
total  consumption  of  bar  iron  in  the  United  States  is  supposed  Is  fce 
about  146,000  tons,  of  which  112,866  tons  are  mtfde  within  theeooD- 
trv.  and  the  residue  imported.     The  number  of  men  employed  ia  tbe 
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Bumfactnre  is  estimated  st  29,254,  and  the  total  number  of  penoM 
Mbsisted  bj  it,  at  146^3.  The  measure  of  i»t>tection  extended  to 
this  necewaiy  article,  was  never  fully  adequate  until  the  passage  of 
(he  act  of  1628  ;  and  what  has  been  the  consequence  >  The  aDniutl 
increaM  of  quantity,  since  that  period,  has  been  in  a  ratio  of  near 
tweaty-fire  per  cent.,  and  the  irholesale  price  of  bar  iron  in  the 
Mntbera  cities  was,  in  1828,  #105  per  ton,  in  IS39,  $100,  in  1B30 
t90,and  in  1831,  from  (85  to  $7&— constantly  dlminiahing.  We 
impwt  very  little  Ei^lish  iron,  aitd  that  which  we  do,  is  very  inftnor, 
and  only  adapted  to  a  few  purposes.  In  instituting  a  ctnnpariBon  be- 
tween that  inferior  article  and  our  superior  iron,  subjects  entirely  dif- 
ftreat  are  compared-  They  are  made  by  difierent  processes.  The 
En^ish  cannot  make  iron  of  equal  quality  to  ours,  at  a  less  price  than 
we  do.  They  hare  three  classes,  best-beat,  and  best  and  ordinary. 
It  is  the  latter  which  is  imported.  Of  the  whole  amount  imported, 
there  is  only  abouL4,000  tons  of  foreign  iron  that  pays  the  high  duty, 
titei«aidae  payingonly  a  duty  of  about  thirty  per  cent.,  estimated  on 
the  prices  of  the  importation  of  1839.  Our  iron  ore  is  superior  to 
that  of  Great  Britain,  yielding  often  from  sixty  to  eighty  per  cent., 
«4u1b  theirs  produces  only  about  twenty-five.  This  fact  is  so  well 
kaowD,  that  I  hare  heard  of  recent  exportations  of  inm  ore  to  Eng- 


It  has  been  alleged,  that  bar  iron,  being  a  raw  material,  ought  to  be 
ailmitW  free,  or  with  low  duties,  for  the  sake  of  the  manufacturers 
themaelTfli.  But  I  take  this  to  be  the  true  ininciple,  that  if  our  coun- 
try 'iM  i^odacing  a  raw  material  of  prime  necessity,  and  with  reason- 
able [tfotection,  can  produce  it  in  sufficient  quantity  to  supply  our 
wants,  that  raw  material  ought  to  be  protected,  although  it  may  be  . 
[roper  to  protect  the  article  also  out  of  which  it  is  manu&ctured. 
The  taHoT  will  ask  protection  for  himself,  but  wishes  it  denied  to  the 
grower  of  wool  and  the  manufacturer  of  broadcloth.  The  cotton 
Ranter  enjoys  jxotection  for  the  raw  material,  hot  does  not  desire  it 
to  be  extended  to  the  cotteu  Dtanufikctorer.  The  ship  builder  will 
Mk  protection  for  navigation,  but  does  not  wish  it  extended  te  the 
nn  I  Mini  articles  which  enter  into  the  construction  of  his  ship.  Each 
IB  lus  proper  vocation  solicits  protection,  but  would  have  it  denied  to 
aU  other  interests  which  are  supposed  to  crane  into  collision  with  his. 

Now  the  do^  oi  the  statesman  is.  to  elevsle  biniMlf  above  theat 
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petty  conflicts ;  calmly  to  survey  all  the  various  interei^s,  and  ArXmj 
erately  to  proportion  the  measures  of  protection  to  each,  according  - 
its  nature  and  to  the  general  wants  of  society.  It  is  quite 
that,  in  the  degree  of  protection  which  has  been  afforded  to  the 
rious  workers  in  iron,  there  maybe  some  error  committed,  alt 
have  lately  read  an  argument  of'much  ability,  proving  that  no  inji 
has  really  been  done  to  them.     If  there  be,  it  ought  to  be  remi 


The  next  article  to  which  I  would  call  the  attention  of  the 
is  that  of  cotton  fabrics.     The  success  of  our  manufacture  of 
cottons  is  generally  admitted.     It  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  tkt 
they  meet  the  cotton  fabrics  of  other  countries,  in  foreign  maifcete, 
and  maintain  a  successful  competition  with  them.     There  has  beei 
a  gradual  increase  of  the  exports  of  this  article,  which  is  sest  to 
Mexico  and  the  South  American  Republics,  to  the  Mediterranean, and 
even  to  Asia.     The  remarkable  fact  was  lately  communicated  tone, 
that  the  same  individual,  who  twenty-five  years  ago  was  engaged  ia 
the  importation  of  cotton  cloth  from  Asia  for  American  consumprioa, 
is  now  engaged  in  the  exportation  of  coarse  American  cottons  ioAuk^ 
for  Asiatic  consumption  !     And  my  honorable  friend  from  Masttdn- 
setts,  now  in  my  eye,  (Mr.  Silsbee,)  informed  me  that  on  his  depart* 
ure  from  home,  among  the  last  orders  which  he  gave,  one  was  (or  the 
exportation  of  coarse  cottons  to  Sumatra,  in  the  vicinity  of  Calcutta! 
I  hold  in  my  hand  a  statement,  derived  from  the  most  authentic  aooror, 
showing  that  the  identical  description  of  cotton  cloth,  which  soM  in 
1817,  at  twenty-nine  cents  per  yard,  was  sold  in  1819  at  twen^-oae 
cents,  in  1821  at  nineteen  and  a  half  cents,  in  1823  at  seventeen  cents, 
in  1825  at  fourteen  and  a  half  cents,  in  1827  at  thirteen  cents,  in  \SS^ 
at  nine  cents,  in  1830  at  nine  and  a  half  cents,  and  in  1831  at  fro* 
ten  and  a  half  to  eleven.     Such  is  the  wonderful  effect  of  proteetifff 
competition,  and  improvement  in  skill,  combined !  The  year  18fl9wai 
one  of  some  snaring  to  this  branch  of  industry,  probably  owing  to  tk^ 
principle  of  competition  being  pushed  too  far.    Hence  we  obaenre^ 
small  rise  in  the  article  of  the  next  two  years.     The  introduction  o^ 
calico  printing  into  the  United  States,  constitutes  an  important  erak^, 
oar  manu&cturing  industry.     It  commenced  about  the  year  1825,  wtf^ 
has  since  made  such  astonishing  advances,  that  the  whole  qnaatit^ 
now  annually  printed  is  but  little  short  of  forty  millions  of  yinb-^^ 
about  two-thirds  of  our  whole  consumption.     It  is  a  beautiful  manu  ^ 
fiictaxey  combining  great  mechanical  skill  with  scientific  duoorerie^ 
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IB  ehnnutry.  The  eDgnved  cylinders  br  makiDg  the  tmprearion 
require  much  taste,  and  put  in  requisition  the  genius  of  the  fine  arte 
of  design  and  engraring.  Are  the  fine  gracefnl  forms  of  our  Ur 
countrywomen  less  lovely  vhen  enveloped  in  the  chintses  and  cali- 
coes prodnced  by  native  indostiy,  than  when  clothed  in  the  tinsel  of 
of  fbreign  drapery  ? 

Gentlemen  are  no  doubt  surprised  at  these  facts,  They  should 
•not  underrate  the  energies,  the  enterprise,  and  the  sldU  of  our  fellow- 
citizens.  I  have  no  doubt  they  are  eveiy  way  competent  to  accOm- 
[Jish  whatever  can  be  effected  by  any  other  people,  if  encouraged 
and  protected  by  the  fostering  care  of  our  owp  ^yeroment.  WBl 
gentlemen  believe  the  fact,  which  I  am  authorised  now  to  state,  thkt 
the  United  Stales,  at  this  time,  manu&cture  one-tialf  the  quantity  of 
cotton  which  Great  Britain  did  in  1816  !  We  possess  three  great 
advantages ;  1st.  The  raw  material.  2d.  Water  power  instead  of 
that  of  steam,  generally  used  in  England.  And  3d.  The  cheaper 
labor  of  females.  In  England,  males  spin  with  the  mule  and  weave ; 
in  this  country  women  and  girls  spin  with  the  throstle,  and  superin- 
tend the  power  loom.  And  can  there  be  any  employment  more  ap- 
propriate ?  Who  has  not  been  delighted  with  contemplating  the 
clock-work  regularity  of  a  laige  cotton  manufactory  .'  I  have  often 
visited  them  at  Cincinnati  and  other  places,  and  always  with  increas- 
ed admiration.  The  women,  separated  from  the  other  sex,  work  in 
apartments,  large,  airy,  well  warmed  and  spacious.  Neatly  dressed, 
with  rudy  complexions,  and  happy  countenances,  they  watch  the 
work  before  them,  mend  the  broken  threads,  and  replace  the  exhaust- 
ed balls  or  broaches.  At  stated  hours  they  are  called  to  their  mealt, 
and  g6  and  return  with  light  and  cheerful  step.  At  night  they  sepa- 
rate, and  repair  to  their  respective  houses,  under  the  care  of  a  mother, 
guardian  or  friend.  •"  Six  days  shalt  ihou  labor  and  do  all  that  thoti 
hast  to  do,  but  the  seventh  day  is  the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord  thy  God.** 
Accordingly,  we  behold  them,  on  that  sacred  day,  assembled  together 
in  His  Temples,  and  in  devotional  attitudes  and  with  pious  counte- 
nances ofiering  their  prayers  to  Heaven  for  all  its  blessings,  of  which 
it  il  not  the  least  that  a  system  of  policy  has  been  adopted  by  their 
country,  which  admits  of  their  obtaining  a  comfortable  subsistence- 
Mannfacturea  have  brought  into  profitable  employment  a  vast 
amoont  of  female  labor,  which,  without  tbem,  would  be  lost  to  the 
country. 
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In  respect  to  wooUeoB,  eyery  gentleman's  own  observation  and 
perience  will  enable  bim  to  judge  of  tbe  great  reduction  of 
wbicb  has  taken  place  in  most  of  these  articles,  since  tbe 
1824.     It  would  have  been  still  greater,  but  for  the  high  duty  oa 
raw  material,  imposed  for  the  particular  benefit  of  the  firming  in' 
But,  without  going  into  particular  details,  I  shall  limit  myself 
viting  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  a  single  article  of  general 
necessary  use.     The  protection  given  to  flannels  in  1828  was  Cii0^ 
adequate.     It  has  enabled  the  American  manufacturer  to  obtain  co^-^ 
plete  possession  of  the  American  market ;  and  now,  let  us  look  at  Ae 
effect.     I  have  before  me  a  statement  from  a  highly  respectable  laer- 
cantile  house,  show^g  the  price  of  four  descriptions  of  flannel,  dorii^ 
six  years.    The  average  price  of  tnem,  in  1826,  was  thirty-eight  aod 
three  quarter  cents  ;  in  1827,  thirty-eight ;  in  1828,  (the  year  of  dis 
tariff,)  forty-six  ;  in  1829,  thirty-six ;  in  1830,  (notwithstanding  tk 
advance  in  the  price  of  wool)  thirty-two ;  and  in  1831,  thir^^wo 
and  one-quarter.     These  facts  require  no  comments.     I  bate  be* 
Jbre  me  another  statement  of  a  practical  and  respectable  man,  wdl 
versed  in  the  flannel  manufacture  in  America  and  England,  demoD- 
strating  that  the  cost  of  manufiacture  is  precisely  the  same  in  both 
countries  ;  and  that,  although  a  yard  of  flannel  which  wool  dsell  in 
England  at  15  cents,  would  command  here  twenty-two,  the  diftr- 
enoe  of  seven  cents  is  the  exact  difference  between  the  duties  io  the 
two  countries,  which  are  paid  on  the  six  ounces  of  wool  contained  in 
a  yard  of  flannel. 

Brown  sugar,  during  ten  years,  from  1792  to  1802,  with  a  dntjof 
one  and  a  half  cents  per  pound,  averaged  fourteen  cents  per  fcnti- 
Tbe  same  article,  during  ten  years,  from  1820  to  1830,  with  adotj 
of  three  cents,  has  averaged  only  eight  cents  per  pound.  Nails,  with 
a  duty  of  five  cents  per  pound,  are  selling  at  six  cents.  Wiodoir 
glass,  eight  by  ten,  prior  to  tbe  tariff  of  1824,  sold  at  twelve  or  tUr^ 
teen  dollars  per  hundred  feet ;  it  now  sells  for  three  dollars  aevettlj'' 
five  cents. 

Tbe  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  sensible  of  tbe  incontestihie 
fact  of  tbe  very  great  reduction  in  tbe  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life| 
protected  by  the  American  System  has  felt  the  full  force  of  it,  aai 
has  presented  various  explanations  of  the  causes  to  which  he  aacribet 
it.    The  first  is  the  diminished  production  of  the  precious  metalS|  in 
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covequence  of  the  dutreaaed  state  of  the  conntrief  in  which  they  an 
extracted,  and  the  conaequent  iDcrease  oi  theii  vklne  relativa  to  thai 
of  die  commodities  for  which  thej  «e  exchanged.  But,  if  thia  bs 
the  true  cause  of  the  reductiou  of  price,  its  operation  ought  to  hsT« 
been  general,  on  all  objects,  and  of  course  upon  cotton  among  the 
rest.  And,  in  point  of  bet,  the  diminished  price  of  that  staple  is  not 
greater  than  the  diminution  of  the  value  of  other  staplea  of  oar  agri- 
culture- Flour^hich  commanded  some  years  ^o,  ten  or  twelve 
dollars  per  barrel,  ia  now  aold  for  five.  The  &11  of  tobacco  haa  been 
still  more.  The  kite-foot  of  Maryland,  which  aold  at  from  uxteen 
to  twenty  dollars  per  hundred^  now  produces  only  four  or  fiv«.  TbsA 
of  Virginia  haa  sustained  an  equal  decline.  Beef,  pork,  every  articb 
almost,  produced  by  the  bimer,  haa  decreased  in  value.  Ought  not 
South  Carolina  then  to  submit  quietly  to  a  state  of  things,  which  is 
general,  and  proceeds  from  aniuncoutrolable  cause  ?  Ought  ahe  to 
ascribe  to  the  "accursed"  tariff  what  results  from  the  calamities  oC 
civil  and  fweign  war,  raging  in  many  countries  ? 

But,  air,  I  do  not  subscribe  to  this  doctrine  implicitly.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  diminished  production  of  the  precious  metala,  if  that 
be  the  fiict,  satis&ctorily  accounts  for  Uie  &11  in  pricea  :  For  I  think 
that  the  augmentation  of  the  currency  of  the  world,  by  meana  of 
hanks,  public  stocks  and  other  fiicilities  arising  out  of  exchange  and 
credit,  haa  more  than  supplied  any  deficiency  in  the  amount  c^  the 
precious  metals. 

It  ia  further  urged  that  the  restoration  of  peace  in  Europe,  after  (be 
battle  of  Waterloo,  and  the  consequent  return  to  peaceful  pursuits  of 
large  masses  of  its  population,  by  greatly  increasing  the  aggregate 
amount  of  effective  labor,  had  a  tendency  to  lower  [vices ;  and  un- 
doubtedly such  ought  to  have  been  its  natural  tendency.  The  same 
cause,  however,  must  also  have  operated  to  reduce  the  price  of  our 
agricultural  produce,  for  which  there  was  no  lor^r  the  same  demand 
in  peace  as  in  war — and  it  did  so  operate.  But  its  influence  on  the 
price  of  manufactured  articles,  between  the  general  peace  of  Europe 
in  1815,  and  the  adoption  of  our  tariff  in  1834,  waa  less  sensibly  islt,- 
because,  perhaps,  a- much  larger  portion  of  the  labor,  liberated  by  the 
diriMndment  of  armies,  was  absorbed  by  manubctures  than  by  agri- 
culture. It  ia  also  contended  that  the  invention  and  im^Hovement  of 
Ubot  aaving  Dwchiiwry  have  teoded  to  laMen  the  pticaa  of  mnnnfaa 
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tofed  objects  of  consumption ;  and  nndonbtedly  this  cause  has  had 
some  ef^t.  Ought  not  America  to  contribute  her  quota  of  tliis  cause, 
and  has  she  not,  by  her  skill  and  extraordinary  adaptation  to  the  arts, 
in  truth,  largely  contributed  to  it  ? 

This  brings  me  to  consider  what  I  apprehend  to  have  been  the 
moot  ^Icient  of  all  the  causes  in  the  reduction  of  the  prices  of  manu- 
factured articles — and  that  is  competition.  By  coii|)etition,  the  to- 
tal amount  of  the  supply  is  increased,  and  by  increase  of  the  supply, 
a  competition  in  the  sale  ensues,  and  this  enables  the  consumer  to 
buy  at  lower  rates.  Of  all  human  powers  operating  on  the  affairs 
of  mankind,  none  is  greater  than  that  of  competition.  It  is  action 
and  re-action.  It  operates  between  individuals  in  the  same  nation, 
and  between  different  nations.  It  resembles  the  meeting  of  the  moun- 
tain tcMTent,  grooving  by  its  precipitotis  motion,  its  own  channel,  and 
ocean's  tide.  Unopposed,  it  sweeps  every  thing  before  it ;  but,  coun- 
terpoised, the  waters  become  calm,  safe  and  regular.  It  is  like  the 
segments  of  a  circle  or  an  arch ;  taken  separately,  each  is  nothing  ; 
but  in  their  combination  they  produce  efficiency,  symmetry,  and  per- 
fection. By  the  American  System  this  vast  power  has  been  excited 
in  America,  and  brought  into  being  to  act  in  co-operation  or  collision 
with  European  industry.  Europe  acts  within  itself,  and  with  Ame- 
rica ;  and  America  acts  within  itself,  and  with  Europe.  The  conse- 
quence is,  the  reduction  of  prices  in  both  hemispheres.  Nor  is  it  ftiir 
lo  argue  from  the  reduction  of  prices  in  Europe,  to  her  own  presum- 
ed skill  and  labor,  exclusively.  We  afi*ect  her  prices,  and  she  affects 
ours.  This  must  always  be  the  case,  at  least  in  reference  to  any  ar- 
ticles as  to  which  there  is  not  a  total  non-intercourse  ;  and  if  our  in- 
dustry, by  diminishing  the.  demand  for  her  supplies,  should  produce 
a  diminution  in  the  price  of  ihose  supplies,  it  would  be  very  unfair  to 
ascribe  that  reduction  to  her  ingenuity,  instead  of  placing  it  to  the 
credit  of  our  own  skill  and  excited  industry. 

Practical  men  understand  very  well  this  state  of  the  case,  whether 
tfaey  do  or  do  not  comprehend  the  causes  which  produce  it.  I  have 
in  my  possession  a  letter  fix>m  a  respectable  merchant,  well  known  to 
me,  in  which  he  says,  a{ter  complaining  of  the  operation  of  the  tariff* 
of  1828,  on  the  articles  to  which  it  applies,  some  of  which  he  had 
imported,  and  that  his  purchases  having  been  made  in  England,  be- 
toa  the  passage  of  that  tariff  was  known,  it  produced  such  an  effect 
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ipntlMBtag^mttlcet,  that  the  wtkles  codd  not  be  f«HMdd  With- 
«il  loH,  he  adds :  <<fiar  itf^%appeantha^w)ieii«<lcKMo«afdiitioi 
me  hid  upon  en  ertide^  it  tiben  becomes  lower  inaleed  of  iU^iber.'' 
This  iroold  not  probably  happeD,  where  the  snpply  of  the  foreign 
articfe  did  not  exceed  the  home  demand,  nnless  upon  the  supposition 
ef  tlie  increased  datj  haying  excited  or  sUmukUed  the  measure  of  the 
production. 


Hegreat  law  ot  price  is  determined  by  supply  and  demand.  What- 
a:Kcts  dther,  affects  the  price.  If  the  supply  is  increased,  tiie 
remaining  the  same,  the  price  declines ;  if  the  demand  is  in- 
I,  the  supply  remaining  the  same,  the  price  advances ;  if  both 
■opplj  and  demand  are  undiminished,  the  price  is  stationary,  and  the 
frioe  is  influenced  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  disturbance 
ta  the  demand  or  supply.  It  is  therefore  a  great  error  to  suppose 
dMt  SB  existing  or  new  duty  necessarihf  becomes  a  component  ele* 
menl  to  its  exact  amount  of  price.  If  the  proportions  of  demand 
wtA  supply  are  raried  by  the  duty,  either  in  augmenting  ther  supply, 
or  diminiBhing  the  demand,  or  vice  versa,  price  is  affected  to  the  ex- 
tant at  that  Tariation.  But  the  duty  never  beoofties  an  integral  part 
^  sf  the  fnioe,  except  in  the  instances  where  the  demand  and  the  sup- 
ply Temain  after  the  duty  is  imposed,  precisely  what  they  were  before, 
or  the  demand  is  increased,  and  the  supply  remains  stationary. 

Competition,  therefore,  wherever  existing,  whether  at  home  or 

Mbtoedf  m  the  parent  cause  of  cheapness.     If  a  high  duty  excites  pro- 

doetion  at  home,  and  th^  quantity  of  the  domestic  article  exceeds 

the  wnount  which  had  been  previously  imported  the  price  will  foil. 

ttOB  accounts  for  an  extraordinary  foct  stated  by  a  Senator  from 

IClMoari.    Three  cents  were  laid  as  a  duty  upon  a  pound  of  lead, 

by  the  act  of  1828.    The  price  at  Galena,  and  the  other  lead  mines, 

aAerwards  fell  to  one  and  a  half  cents  per  pound.    Now  it  is  obvious 

the  duty  did  not,  in  this  case,  enter  into  the  price :  for  it  was 

the  amount  of  the  price.     What  produced  the  fall  ?    It  was 

mtbmmkUed  production  at  home,  excited  by  the  temptation  of  the  ex- 

dve  possession  of  the  home  market.    This  state  of  things  could 

last.     Men  would  not  continue  an  unprofitable  pursuit ;  some 

^Isandoned  the  business,  or  the  total  quantity  produced  was  diminish- 

and  living  prices  have  been  the  consequence.    But,  break  down 

domestic  supj^,  place  us  again  in  a  state  of  dependence  on  the 
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foreign  source,  and  can  it  be  doubted  that  we  should  ultimately  have 
to  supply  ourselves  at  dearer  rates  ?  It  is  not  fkir  to  credit  the  fi>r- 
<^ign  market  with  the  depression  of  prices  produced  there  by  the  in- 
fluence  <^  our  competition.  Let  the  competition  be  withdrawn,  and 
thdr  jNrices  would  instantly  rise.  On  this  subject,  great  mistakes  are 
committed.  I  have  seen  some  most  erroneous  reasoning  in  a  late 
report  of  Mr.  Lee,  of  the  Free  Trade  Convention  in  regard  to  the  ar- 
ticle of  sugar.  He  calculates  the  total  amount  of  brown  sugar  pro- 
duced in  the  world,  and  then  states,  that  what  k  made  in  Louisiana 
is  not  more  than  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  that  total.  Although 
his  data  may  be  questioned,  let  us  assume  their  truth,  and'what  mig^t 
be  the  result  ?  Price  being  determined  by  the  proportions  of  sup- 
ply and  demand,  it  is  evident  that  when  the  supply  exceeds  the  de* 
maud,  the  price  will  fall.  And  the  &11  is  not  always  regulated  by 
the  amount  of  that  excess.  If  the  market  at  a  given  price,  requir^ 
five  <x  fifty  millions  of  hogsheads  of  sugar,  a  surplus  of  only  a  few 
huiidred  might  materially  influence  the  price,  and  difluse  itself 
throughout  the  whole  mass.  Add,  therefore,  die  eighty  or  one  hun* 
dred  thousand  hoghsheads  of  Louisiana  sugar  to  the  entire  mass 
produced  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
a  material  reduction  of  the  price  of  the  article  throughout  Europe 
and  America,  would  take  place.  ^The  Louisiana  sugar  substituting 
foreign  sugar  in  the  home  market,  to  the  amount  of  its  annual  pro- 
duce, would  force  an  equal  amount  of  foreign  sugar  into  other  mar- 
kets, which  being  glutted,  the  price  would  necessarily  decline,  and 
this  decline  of  price  would  press  portions  of  the  foreign  sugar  into 
competition  in  the  United  States,  with  Louisiana  sugar,  the  price  of 
which  would  also  be  brought  down.  The  fact  has  been  in  exact  con- 
formity^th  this  theory.  But  now  let  us  suppose  the  Louisiana  su- 
gar to  be  entirely  withdrawn  from  the  general  consumption — ^what 
then  would  happen  }  A  new  demand  would  be  created  in  America 
for  foreign  sugar,  to  the  extent  of  the  eighty  or  one  hundred  thou- 
sand hogsheads  made  in  Louisiana ;  a  less  amount  by  that  quantity, 
would  be  sent  to  the  European  markets,  and  the  price  would  conse- 
quently everywhere  rise.  It  is  not,  therefore,  those  who,  by  keep- 
11^  on  duties,  keep  down  prices,  that  tax  the  people,  but  those  who, 
by  repealing  duties,  would  raise  prices,  that  really  impose  burthens 
upon  the  people. 

But,  it  is  anrued  that  if,  by  the  drill,  experience,  and  perfection 
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^l^bich  we  have  acquired  in  certain  branches  of  manufacture,  they 
o^n  be  made  as  cheap  as  similar  articles  abroad,  and  enter  fairly  into 
^Competition  with  them,  why  not  repeal  the  duties  as  to  those  articles  ? 
rhy  should  we  ?    Assuming  the  truth  of  the  supposition  the 
article  would  not  be  introduced  in  the  regular  course  of  trade, 
l^^t  -would  remain  excluded  by  the  possession  of  the  home  market, 
^^^hic^  the  domestic  article  had  obtained.     The  repeal,  therefore, 
"^vcMild  have  no  legitimate  effect.    But  might  not  the  foreign  article 
li^ie  imported  in  vast  quantities,  to  glut  our  markets,  break  down  our 
w%m  i  libliahments,  and  ultimately  to  enable  the  foreigner  .to  monopolize 
supply  of  our  consumption?    America  is  the  greatest  foreign 
rket  for  European  manufactures.    It  is  that  to  which  European 
is  constantly  directed.    If  a  great  house  becomes  bankrupt 
ij  its  store-houses  are  emptied,  and  the  goods  are  shipped  to 
^Ajnericay  where,  in  consequence  of  our  auctions,  and  our  custom- 
boose  credits,  the  greatest  facilities  are  afforded  in  the  sale  of  them. 
C^ombinations  among  manufacturers  might  take  place,  or  even  the 
opermtions  of  foreign  governments  might  be  directed  to  the  destruc- 
'^ion  of  our  establishments.     A  repeal,  therefore,  of  one  protecting 
du^,  from  some  one  or  all  of  these  causes,  would  be  followed  by 
flooding  the  country  with  the  foreign  fabric,  surcharging  the  market, 
reducing  the  price,  and  a  complete  prostration  of  our  manufactories  ; 
which  the  foreigner  would  leisurely  look  about  to  indemnify  him- 
in  the  increased  prices  which  he  would  be  enabled  to  command 
his  monopoly  of  the  supply  of  our  consumption.    What  American 
c^itizen^  after  the  government  had  displayed  this  vascillating  policy, 
^vT'Ould  be  again  tempted  to  place  the  smallest  confidence  in  the  public 
^.ith,  and  adventure  once  more  in  this  branch  of  industry  ? 

Gentlemen  have  allowed  to  the  manufacturing  portions  of  the 
conmiunity  no  peace  ;  they  have  been  constantly  threatened  with  the 
overthrow  of  the  American  System.  From  the  year  1820,  if  not  from 
1816,  down  to  this  time,  they  have  been  held  in  a  condition  of  con- 
stajit  alarm  and  insecurity.  Nothing  is  more  prejudicial  to  the  great 
ioterests  of  a  nation  than  unsettled  and  varying  policy.  Although 
ev^ery  appeal  to  the  national  legislature  has  been  responded  to  in  con- 
fioi'mity  with  the  wishes  and  sentiments  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
people,  measures  of  protection  have  only  been  carried  by  such  small 
nriajorities  as  to  excite  hopes  on  the  one  hand,  and  fears  on  the  other, 
the  country  breathe,  let  its  vast  resources  be  developed,  let  its 
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energies  be  fully  put  forth,  let  it  have  tranquillity,  and  my  word  for 
it,  the  degree  of  perfection  in  the  arts  which  it  will  exhibit,  will  be 
greater  than  that  which  has  been  presented,  astonishing  as  our  pro- 
gress has  been.  Although  some  branches  of  our  manufactures  might, 
and  in  foreign  markets  now  do,  fearlessly  contend  with  similar  foreign 
fabrics,  there  are  many  others  yet  in  their  infancy,  struggling  with 
the  difficulties  which  encompass  them.  We  should  look  at  the  whole 
system,  and  recollect  that  time,  when  we  contemplate  the  great 
movements  of  a  nation,  is  very  difierent  from  the  short  period  which 
is  allotted  for  the  duration  of  individual  life.  The  honorable  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  well  and  eloquently  said,  in  1824,  *'  No 
great  interest  of  any  country  ever  yet  grew  up  in  a  day ;  no  new 
branch  of  industry  can  become  firmly  and  profitably  established  but 
in  a  long  course  of  years  ;  every  thing,  indeed,  great  or  good,  is  ma- 
tured by  slow  degrees :  that  which  attains  a  speedy  maturity  is  of 
small  value,  and  is  destined  to  a  brief  existence.  It  is  the  order  of 
Providence,  that  powers  gradually  developed,  shall  alone  attain  per- 
manency and  perfection.  Thus  must  it  be  with  our  national  institu- 
tions, and  national  character  itself.'* 

I  feel  most  sensibly,  Mr.  President,  how  much  I  have  trespassed 
upon  the  Senate.  My  apology  is  a  deep  and  deliberate  conviction, 
that  the  great  cause  under  debate  involves  the  prosperity  and  the 
destiny  of  the  Union.  But  the  best  requital  I  can  make,  for  the 
friendly  indulgence  which  has  been  extended  to  me  by  the  Senate, 
and  for  which  I  shall  ever  retain  sentiments  of  lasting  gratitude,  is 
to  proceed  with  as  little  delay  as  practicable,  to  the  conclusion  of  a 
discourse  which  has  not  been  more  tedious  to  the  Senate  than  ex- 
hausting to  me.  I  have  now  to  consider  the  remaining  of  the  two 
propositions  which  I  have  already  announced.     That  is  : 

Secondly.  That  under  the  operation  of  the  American  System,  the 
products  of  our  agriculture  command  a  higher  price  than  they  would 
do  without  it,  by  the  creation  of  a  home  market ;  and  by  the  aug- 
mentation of  wealth  produced  by  manufacturing  industry,  which  en- 
larges our  powers  of  consumption  both  of  domestic  and  foreign  arti- 
cles. *The  importance  of  the  home  market  is  among  the  established 
maxims  which  are  universally  recognised  by  all  writers  and  all  men. 
However  some  may  difier  as  to  the  relative  advantages  of  the  fbr&gu 
•ad  the  home  market,  none  deny  to  the  latter  great  value  and  high 
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ooDsideration.  It  is  nearer  to  us  ;  beyood  the  control  of  foreign  legu- 
latioD  ;  and  undisturbed  by  tho»e  vidsfitudesto  which  all  ititeniation- 
al  intercouTfe  is  more  or  less  exposed.  The  most  atapid  are  aensible 
of  the  benefit  of  a  residence  in  the  vicinity  of  a  large  manufactor}',  or 
of  a  market  town,  of  a  good  road,  or  of  a  navigable  stream,  which 
connects  their  (arms  "with  aome  great  capital.  If  the  pursuit*  of  all 
men  were  perfectly  the  same,  although  they  would  be  in  possession 
of  the  greatest  abuadance  of  the  particular  produce  of  their  industry,  ' 
they  might,  at  the  same  titne,  be  in  extreme  want  of  other  necessaiy 
articles  of  human  subsistence.  The  uniformity  of  the  general  occa- 
pation  would  preclude  all  exchanges,  all  commerce.  It  is  only  in  the 
direisity  of  the  vocations  of  the  members  of  a  community  that  the 
means  can  be  found  for  those  salutary  exchanges  which  conduce  to 
the  general  prosperity.  And  the  greater  that  diversity,  the  more  ex- 
tensive and  the  more  animating  is  the  circle  of  exchange.  Even  if 
foreign  markets  were  freely  and  widely  open  to  the  reception  of  our 
agricultural  produce,  from  its  bulky  nature,  and  ^e  distance  of  the 
interior,  and  the  dangers  of  the  ocean,  large  portions  of  it  could  never 
profitably  reach  the  foreign  market.  But  let  us  quit  this  field  of  the- 
ory, clear  as  it  is,  and  look  at  the  practical  operation  of  the  system  of 
protection,  beginning  with  the  most  valuable  staple  of  our  agricultore. 

In  considering  this  staple,  the  first  circimistance  that  excites  our 
sur^se,  is  the  rapidity  with  which  the  amount  of  it  has  annually  in- 
creased. Does  not  this  fact,  however,  demonstrate  that  the  cidtiva- 
tion  of  it  could  not  have  been  so  very  unprofitable  !  If  the  business 
were  ruinous,  would  more  and  more  have  annually  engaged  in  it  ?  * 
The  quantity  in  1S16,  was  eighty-one  millions  of  pounds  ;  in  1626, 
two  hundred  and  four  millions ;  and  in  1830,  near  three  hundred 
millions  !  The  ground  of  greatest  surprise  is,  that  it  has  been  able  to 
sustain  even  its  present  price  with  such  an  enormouj  augmentation  t£ 
quantity.  It  could  not  have  been  done  but  for  the  combined  open- 
tion  of  three  causes,  by  which  the  consumption  of  cotton  fabrics  has 
been  greatly  extended,  in  consequence  of  their  reduced  prices  :  1st. 
competition  ;  2d.,  the  improvement  of  labor-saving  machinery  ;  and 
3dly.,  the  low  price  of  the  raw  material.  The  crap  of  1819,  amount- 
ing to  eighty-eight  millions  of  pounds,  produced  twenty-one  millions 
of  dollars;  the  cropof. 1823,  when  the  amount  was  swelled  to  one 
hundred  and  seventy-four  millions  (almost  double  that  of  1819,)  pro- 
dooed  aleaa  somby  more  than  half  a  taiUion  of  dollars;  andtheonp 
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of  1824,  amoDDting  to  thirty  millionB  of  pounds  leas  than  that  oC  the 
preceding  year,  produced  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars  more. 


If  there  be  any  foundation  for  the  established  law  of  price,  nupptj, 
and  demand,  ought  not  the  fact  of  this  great  increase  of  the  sopplfto 
account  satjs&c^rily  for  the  alleged  low  price  of  cotton  ?  Is  it  neoei- 
sary  to  look  beyond  that  single  &ct  to  the  tariff— to  the  dimialM 
products  of  the  mines  furnishing  the  precious  metals,  or  to  vajtAe 
cause,  for  the  solution  ?  This  subject  is  well  understood  in  the  SovA, 
and  although  I  cannot  approve  the  practice  which  Jias  been  iati^' 
duced  of  quoting  authority,  and  still  less  the  authority  of  newsp^en, 
for  favorite  theories,  I  must  ask  permission  of  the  Senate  to  reid  n 
article  from  a  southern  newspaper. 

[Here  General  Hajme  requested  Mr.  Clay  to  give  the  name  of  die  anthoiitjr,  AM 
it  might  appear  whether  it  was  not  some  other  than,  a  southern  paper  eip«ii| 
southern  sentiments.  Mr.  Clay  stated  that  it  was  from  the  Charleston  City  Guctl^ 
one,  he  believed,  of  the  oldest  and  most  respectable  prints  in  that  city,  althoqgh  h> 
was  not  sure  what  might  be  its  sentiments  on  the  question  which  at  pmeat  Mb 
the  people  of  South  Carolina.  The  article  comprises  a  full  explanation  of  thelsv 
price  of  cotton,  and  assigns  to  it  its  true  cause— increased  production.] 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  home  demand  for  cotton,  which  has  been 
created  by  the  American  System,  were  to  cease,  and  that  the  two 
hundred  thousand*  bales,  which  the  home  market  now  absoAsjWere 
thrown  into  the  glutted  markets  of  foreign  countries — would  not  tbe 
eflect  inevitably  be  to  produce  a  further  and  great  reduction  in  the 
price  of  the  article  ?  If  there  be  any  truth  in  the  facts  and  principto 
'  which  I  have  before  stated  and  endeavored  to  illustrate,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  existence  of  American  manu&ctures  has  tended  to 
increase  the  demand,  and  extend  the  consumption  of  the  raw  nui^ 
rial ;  and  that,  but  for  this  increased  demand,  the  price  of  the  artide 
would  have  follen,  possibly  one-half  lower  than  it  now  is.    The  tmf^ 

*  Mr.  Clay  stated  that  he  assumed  the  quantity  which  was  generally  coaftStUr 
but  he  believed  it  much  greater,  and  subsequent  information  justifies  his  belief.  iT 
appears  from  the  report  of  the  cotton  Committee  appointed  by  the  New  YoikGa^ 
vention,  that  partial  returns  shoW  a  consumption  of  upwards  of  two  hundred  mI 
fifty  thousand  bales ;  that  the  cotton  manufaeture  employs  nearly  forty  thoMui 
females,  and  about  five  thousand  children ;  that  the  total  dependents  on  it  aic  oae 
hundred  and  thirty  one  thousand  four  hundred  eighty-nine ;  that  the  anniial  w^« 
paid  are  $12,166728;  the  annual  value  of  its  products  1^306,076;  the  cqattl 
•44,914,984 ;  the  number  of  mills  795 ;  of  spindles,  1,246,508 ;  and  of  cloth  made, 
20(1,401,980  yaida.    This  statement  does  not  comprehend  the  western  mamifhclucs. 
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^  tbe  oppottte  argument  is,  in  assnming  one  thing,  whidi  being  de- 
^led,  the  whole  fiuLi ;  that  is,  it  assumes  that  the  whoie  labor  of  the 
Suited  States  woald  be  profitably  employed  without  manu&cturet. 
^ow,  the  truth  «,  that  the  System  excites  and  creates  labor,  and  this 
««ibor  creates  wealth,  and  this  new  wealth  communicates  additional 
ability  to  consume,  which  acts  on  all  the  objects  contributing  to  hu« 
tjian  comfort  and  enjo3rment.  The  amount  of  cotton  imported  into 
^e  two  ports  of  Boston  and  Providence  alone  during  the  last  year^ 
f  and  it  was  imported  exclusively  for  the  home  manufacture,)  was 
One  hundred  and  nine  thousand  five  hundred  and  seventeen  bales. 

On  passing  from  that  article  to  others  of  our  agricultural  produc- 
tions, we  shall  find  not  less  gratifying  facts.  The  total  quantity  of 
flour  imported  into  Boston,  during  the  same  year,  was  two  hundred 
«igfaty-four  thousand  five  hundred  and  four  barrels,  and  three  thou- 
mand  nine  hundred  and  fifty-five  half  barrels  ;  of  which,  there  were 
£rom  Viiginia,  Georgetown  and  Alexandria,  oix?  hundred  fourteen 
thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-two  barivls  ;  of  Indian  corn,  six 
liundred  eighty-one  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  bushels  ;  of 
oats,  two  hundred  thirty-nine  thousand  eight  hundred  and  nine  bush- 
els ;  of  rye,  about  fifty  thousand  bushels;  and  of  shorts,  thirty-three 
"thousand  four  hundred  and  pio^hty-nine  bushels.  Into  the  port  of  Pro- 
"▼idcnce,  seventy-one  thousand  thnie  hundred  and  sixty-nine  barrels 
^jf  (lour ;  two  hiindrcrl  sixteen  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-two 
bushels  of  Indian  corn,  and  seven  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seven- 
^y-two  bushels  of  rye.  And  there  were  discharged  at  the  port  of 
JPhiladeipbia,  four  hundred  twenty  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty- 
"Chree  bushels  of  Indian  corn  ;  two  hundred  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
and  seventy  eight  bushels  of  wheat,  and  one  hundred  ten  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  fifty-seven  bushels  of  rye  and  barley.  There 
?re  slaughtered  in  Boston,  during  the  same  year,  1S31,  (the  only 
LOfihem  city  from  which  I  have  obtained  returns,)  thirty-three  thou* 
nine  hundred  and  twenty-two  beef  cattle ;  fifteen  thousand  and 
€oQi  hundred  calves  ;  eighty-four  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty- 
three  sheep,  and  twenty-six  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-one 
vwine.  It  is  confidently  beli(ived  that  there  is  not  a  less  quantity  of 
'  Southern  fiour  consumed  at  the  North  than  eight  hundred  thousand 
Wrels — a  greater  amount,  probably,  than  is  shipped  to  all  the  foreign 
•ttkets  of  the  world  together. 

•D 
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What  -would  be  the  condition  of  the  farmmg  countiy  of  the  Uixjfe 
States — of  a]l  that  portion  which  lies  North,  £^t  and  West  of  J^^qq 
river,  including  a  large  part  of  North  Carolina,  if  a  home  marked  j^ 
not  exist  for  this  immense  amount  of  agricultural  pretduce  ?   Witluiif 
that  market,  where  could  it  be  sold  ?    In  foreign  markets  ?    If  thv 
restrictive  laws  did  not  exist,  their  capacity  would  not  enable  tiiq^ 
to  purchase  and  consume  this  vast  addition  to  their  present  suppJiBi^ 
which  must  be  thrown  in,  or  thrown  away,  but  for  the  home  market 
But  their  laws  exclude  us  from  their  markets.     I  shall  content  09^. 
self  by  calling  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  Great  Britain  only.  The 
duties  in  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  on  bread-stufi  are  pro- 
hibitory, except  in  times  of  dearth.     On  rice,  the  duty  is  fifteen  ahiD- 
ings  sterling  per  hundred  weight,  being  more  than  one  hundred  pci 
cent.    On  manufactured  tobacco  it  is  nine  shillings  sterling  per  pound, 
or  about  two  thousand  per  cent.     On  leaf  tobacco  three  shillings  per 
pound,  or  one  thousand  two  hundred  per  cent.     On  lumber,  and  sow 
other  articles,  they  are  from  four  hundred  to  fifteen  hundred  per  cent, 
more  than  on  similar  articles  imported  from  British  colonies.    In  the 
British  West  Indies  the  duly  on  beef,  pork,  hams  a^d  bacon  is  twdn 
shillings  sterling  per  hundred,  more  than  one  hundred  per  cent,  on 
the  first  cost  of  beef  and  pork  in  th€  western  States,     And  yet  Greit 
Britain  is  the  power  in  whose  behalf  we  are  called  upon  to  legislate, 
so  that  we  may  enable  her  to  purchase  our  cotton !    Great  Brittin 
that  thinks  only  of  herself  in  her  own  legislation  !     When  hive  ive 
experienced  justice,  much  less  favor,  at  her  hands  ?    When  did  die 
shape  her  legislation  in  reference  to  the  interests  of  any  foreign  pov- 
er  ?    She  is  a  great,  opulent  and  powerful  nation  ;  but  haughty,  tf* 
rogant,  and  supercilious — not  more  separated  from  the  rest  of  thft 
world  by  the  sea  that  girts  her  island,  than  she  is  separated  infeelmKi 
sympathy,  or  firiendly  consideration  of  their  welfare.     Gentlemen,  ^ 
supposing  it  impracticable  that  we  should  successfully  compete  wit' 
her  in  manufactures,  do  injustice  to  the  skill  and  enterprise  of  diet^ 
own  country.      Gallant,  as  Great  Britain  undoubtedly  is,  we  hsT^ 
gloriously  contended  with  her,  man  to  man,  gun  to  gun,  ship  to  duj^ 
fleet  to  fleet,  and  army  to  army.    And  I  have  no  doubt  we  are  i^ 
tined  to  achieve  equal  success  in  the  more  useful,  if  not  nobler  contcfi 
for  superiority  in  the  arts  of  civil  life. 

I  could  extend  and  dwell  on  the  long  list  of  articles — the  henpy 
iron,  lead*  coal  and  other  items-  for  which  a  demand  is  created  in  ih^' 
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home  market  hy  the  operation  of  the  American  System  ;  but  I  should 
exhaust  (he  patience  of  the  Senate.  When,  tdure  should  we  find  s 
niaiket  for  all  theiie  articles,  if  it  did  not  exist  at  home  ?  What  would 
be  the  condition  of  the  largest  portion  of  our  people,  and  of  the  terri- 
tory, if  Ihia  home  market  were  annihilated  ?  How  could  they  be  sup- 
plied with  objects  of  prime  necessity  ?  What  would  not  be  the  certain 
and  inevitable  decline  in  the  price  of  all  these  articles,  but  for  the 
home  loarket  ?  And  allow  me,  Mr.  Piesident,  to  say,  that  of  ull  tha 
agricultural  parts  of  the  United  States  which  are  benefited  by  the 
operation  of  this  system,  none  are  equally  so  with  those  which  bo^ 
der  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  the  lower  parts  of  North  Carolina,  Vir^oia, 
and  the  two  shores  of  Maryland.  Their  facilities  of  transportation, 
and  [ffoximity  to  the  North,  gire  them  decided  advantages. 

But  if  all  this  reasoning  were  totally  fallacious — if  the  price  <^ 
mauu&ctured  articles  were  really  higher,  under  the  American  Sya- 
tent,  than  without  it,  1  should  still  argue  that  high  or  low  prices  were 
themselves  relative — relative  to  the  ability  to  pay  them.  It  is  in  vain 
to  tempt,  to  tantalize  us  with  the  lower  prices  of  European  fabric! 
than  our  own,  if  we  have  nothing  wherewith  to  purchase  them.  If, 
by  the  home  exchanges,  we  can  be  supplied  with  necessary,  even  if 
they  are  dearer  and  worse,  articles  of  American  production  than  tha 
foreign,  it  is  better  than  not  to  be  supplied  at  all.  And  how  would 
the  lai^  portion  of  our  country  which  I  have  described  be  supplied, 
but  for  the  home  exchanges  ?  A  poor  people,  destitute  of  wealth  or 
of  exchangeable  commodities,  has  nothing  to  purchase  foreign  fabrics. 
To  them  they  are  equally  beyond  their  reach,  whether  their  cost  be 
a  dollar  or  a  guinea-  It  is  in  this  view  of  the  matter  that  Great 
Britain,  by  her  vast  wealth — her  excited  and  protected  industry — is 
enabled  to  bear  a  burden  of  taxation  which,  when  compared  to  that 
of  others  nations,  appears  enormous  ;  but  which,  when  her  immense 
riches  are  compared  to  theirs,  is  light  sjid  trivial.  The  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  has  drawn  a  lively  and  flattering  picture  of  our 
coasts,  bays,  rivers  and  harbors  ;  and  he  argues  that  these  proclaimed 
the  design  of  Providence,  that  we  should  be  a  commercial  people- 
I  ^ree  with  him.  We  ditTer  only  as  (o  the  means.  He  would  cher- 
ish the  foreign,  and  neglect  the  internal  trade.  I  would  foster  both. 
What  is  navigation  without  ships,  or  ships  without  cargoes  .'  By  pen- 
etrating the  bosoms  of  our  mountains,  and  extracting  from  them  their 
inwious  treasures;  fay  cultivating  the  earth,  and  ttcwing  a  home 
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market  for  its  rich  and  abundant  products  ;  by  employing  the  w^i^j 
power  with  which  we  are  blessc^d  ;  by  stimulating  and  protecting  o» 
native  industry,  in  all  its  forms  ;  we  shall  but  nourish  and  promofe 
the  prosperity  of  commerce,  foreign  and  domestic. 

I  have  hitherto  considered  the  question  in  reference  only  to  a  state 
of  peace  ;  but  a  season  of  war  ought  not  to  be  entirely  overlooked. 
We  have  enjoyed  near  twenty  years  of  peace  ;  but  who  can  tell  wfan 
the  storm  of  war  shall  again  break  forth?  Have  we  forgotten, w 
soon,  the  privations  to  which,  not  merely  our  brave  soldiers  and  our 
gallant  tars  were  subjected,  but  the  whole  community,  during  the  lilt 
war,  for  the  want  of  absolute  necessaries  ?  To  what  an  enonsov 
price  they  rose  !  And  how  inadequate  the  supply  was,  at  any  price! 
The  statesman  who  jusly  elevates  his  views,  will  look  behind, as Trell 
as  forward,  and  at  the  existing  state  of  things ;  and  he  will  gradaite 
the  policy,  which  he  recommends,  to  all  the  probable  exigendei 
which  may  arise  in  the  Republic.  Taking  this  comprehensive  range, 
it  would  be  easy  to  show  that  the  higher  prices  of  peace,  if  prion 
were  higher  In  peace,  were  more  than  compensated  by  the  low* 
prices  of  war,  during  which  supplies  of  all  essential  articles  arc  indii- 
pensable  to  its  vigorous,  effectual  and  glorious  prosecution.  Icon- 
elude  this  part  of  the  argument  with  the  hope  tliat  my  hunable  exw- 
tions  have  not  been  altogether  unsuccessful  in  showing — 

1.  That  the  policy  which  we  have  been  considering  ought  to  coB" 
tinue  to  be  regarded  as  the  genuine  American  System. 

2.  That  the  Free  Trade  System,  which  is  proposed  as  its  wAt^ 
tute,  ought  really  to  be  considered  as  the  British  Colonial  Syatem. 

3.  That  the  American  System  is  beneficial  to  all  parts  of  the  Umo. 
and  absolutely  necessary  to  much  the  larger  portion. 


4.  That  the  price  of  the  great  staple  of  cotton,  and  of  all  our 
productions  of  agriculture,  has  been  sustained  and  upheld^  and  a  it0 
cline  averted  by  the  Protective  System. 

5.  That  if  the  foreign  demand  for  cotton  has  been  at  all  dimimd^ 
ed  by  the  operation  of  that  system,  the  diminution  has  been 
than  compensated  in  the  additional  demand  created  at  home. 
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6.  That  (be  cotutant  tendeDcy  of  the  system,  by  cTemti^  compettr 
tion  unoBg  ourselves,  and  between  Ameiicaii  &■(!  European  mdiuliy^ 
reciprocally  acting  upoa  each  other^  u  to  reduce  prices  of  manufac- 
tmed  objects. 

7.  That  in  point  of  fact,  objects  within  the  scope  of  the  policy  of 
protecUon  have  greatly  fallen  in  price- 

8.  That  if,  in  a  season  of  peace,  these  benefits  are  experienced,  m 
a  season  of  war,  when  the  foreign  supply  might  be  cutoff,  they  wtmU 
be  much  more  extensively -felt. 

9.  And  fiDally,that'the8uhBtitu&>D  of  the  British  Colonial  Syitaq 
6x  the  American  System,  without  benefitiag  any  section  of  the  Union, 
by  subjecting  us  to  a  foreign  legislation,  regulated  by  foreign  inteieatij 
would  Jead  to  the  prostration  of  our  manufactures,  general  impover- 
iabment,  and  uttiniate  ruin. 

And  sow,  Mr.  President,  1  bare  to  make  a  few  obseiratiens  on  a 
delicate  subject,  which  J  approach  with  all  the  respect  that  is  due  to 
its  serious  and  grave  nature.  They  have  not,  indeed,  been  rendsred 
necessary  by  the  speech  from  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina, 
vhote  fbibearance  to  notice  the  topic  was  commendable,  as  his  argt^ 
meet  throi^hout,  was  characterized  by  an  ability  and  dignity  worthy 
of  him,  aad  of  the  Senate.  The  gentlemaa  made  one  declaration, 
which  ttOf^t  possibly  be  fttisinterpreted,  and  I  submit  to  him  wbetlur 
'  an  azplanation  of  it  be  not  proper.  The  declaration,  as  reported. in 
his  printed  speech,  is  "  the  instinct  of  gel f-inte rest  might  have  tau^ 
ns  an  easier  way  of  relieving  ourselves  from  this  oppression-  It 
wanted  but  the  will  to  hare  supplied  ourselves  with  every  article 
embraced  in  the  protective  system,  free  of  duty,  without  any  otba 
partidpation  on  our  part  than  a  simple  consent  to  receive  them.^' 

[Here  Genenl  Hijot  nae  and  [cmurked,  that  ihe  pamge  which  iinniFdiaiel; 
pieeedBd  and  followed  ihe  paragnph  cilcd,  he  thought  plainljr  iadicaled  hii  ni«u- 
iof,  which  related  to  evuaonsof  the  lyHem.'bfillicit'iiitioAictioaafsoodB,  whisb 
Aaf  were  aot  diQ>oaedlocoiuteDBJice  in  Bonib  Casniiiw.) 

I  am  happy  to  hear  this  explanation-  Bat,  sir,  it  is  impossible  to 
oaaceal  from  onr  view  the  facts  that  there  ia  a  great  excitemeot  ja 
SooA  Carolina ;  that  the  protecUTe  syatem  ia  openly  and  violentiy 
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whoM  hu)d>  nov  are  the  once  |vcnid  seats  of  WesUfver  Curl,  Maj^ 
COS,  Shirley,*  and  others,  on  James  Hirer,  and  in  lower  Virginia  ? 
Under  the  operation  of  laws,  abolishing  the  principle  of  primogeni* 
tore,  and  {vanding  the  equitable  rule  of  an  equal  distribution  of 
estates  among  those  in  equal  d^;ree  of  cotuangulnity,  they  have  pass* 
ed  into  other  and  stranger  hands.  Some  of  the  descendants  of  illus> 
trioDS  families  hare  gone  to  the  &r  West,  while  others,  lingering 
behind,  hare  contrasted  their  present  condition  with  that  of  their 
renerated  aocestois.  They  behold  themselrea  excluded  from  theit 
falbar's  honses,  now  in  the  hands  of  those  who  wfere  once  their  &- 
Iher's  orerseen,  or  siolcing  into  decay ;  their  imaginations  paint  an- 
cient leoown,  the  fadii^  kouora  of  their  name — glories  gone  by ;  too 
poor  to  live,  too  proud  to  work,  too  high-minded  and  honorable  lo 
resort  to  ignoble  means  of  acquisition,  brave,  daring,  chivalrous ; 
what  ca*  be  the  cause  of  their  present  unhappy  stale  f  The  "  sc 
cursed"  tariff  presents  itself  to  their  excited  imttgiDations,  and  they 
blindly  rush  into  the  ranks  of  those  who,  oitturling  the  banner  of  nul- 
lificatioD,  would  place  a  State  upon  its  sovereignty ! 

The  danger  to  our  Union  does  not  lie  on  the  side  of  peinstence  in 
the  American  System,  but  on  that  of  its  abandonment.  If,  as  1  haw 
supposed  and  betlere,  the  inhabitants  of  all  north  and  east  of  James 
river,  and  all  west  of  the  mountains,  incloding  Louisiana,  are  deeply 
interested  ia  the  preservation  oi  that  system,  woi^  they  be  recon- 
ciled to  its  overthrow  ?  Can  it  be  expected  that  two-thirds,  if  not 
three-feorths,  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  would  consent  lo 
the  destruction  of  a  policy,  believed  to  be  indispensably  necessary  to 
their  prosperity  ?  When,  too,  the  sacrifico  is  made  at  the  instance  of 
asii^e  interest,  which  they  verily  believe  wiU  not  be  promoted  by 
it }  Id  estimating  the  degree  of  peril  which  may  be  incident  to  two 
opposite  courses  of  human  policy,  the  statesman  would  be  short- 
sighted who  should  content  himself  with  viewing  only  the  evils,  real 
or  imaginary,  which  belong  to  that  course  which  is  in  practical  ope- 
ration. He  should  lift  himself  up  to  the  contempletion  of  those 
greater  and  more  certun  dangers  which  might  inevitably  attend  the 
tdoption  of  the  alternative  course.  What  would  be  the  condition  o^ 
fhii  Union,  if  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  tliose  mammoth  members 

*  As  to  Shiikr,  Hr.  CLiv  scknowlrdiM  liBm>it>]w,Butdals  (be  wumtb  of  dfc 
tsU.  Itiiyeliha  slwdsordiaieweeuUsandbiHpiublsdMomiuIsaf  itiliMmsi 
■fiiliiiit  praifieloi. 
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of  oar  confederacy,  were  firmly  persuaded  that  their  industry  was 
paralysed,  and  their  pipsperity  blighted,  by  the  enforcement  of  the 
British  colonial  system,  under  the  delusive  name  of  free  trade  ?  They 
are  now  tranquil  and  happy,  and  contented,  conscious  of  their  wel* 
fare,  and  feeling  a  salutary  and  rapid  circulation  of  the  products  of 
home  manufactures  and  home  industry  throughout  all  their  great  ar- 
teries. But  let  that  be  checked,  let  them  feel  that  a  foreign  system 
is  to  predominate,  and  the  sources  of  their  subsistence  and  comfort 
dried  up ;  let  New  England  and  the  west,  and  the  middle  States,  all 
feel  that  they  too  are  the  victims  of  a  mi8taken  policy,  and  let  these 
vast  portions  of  our  country  despair  of  any  fovorable  change,  and 
then  indeed  might  we  tremble  for  the  continuance  and  safety  of  this 
Union  I 

And  need  I  remind  you,  sir,  that  this  dereliction  of  the  duty  of  pro* 
tecting  our  domestic  industry,  and  abandonment  of  it  to  the  fate  of 
foreign  legislation,  would  be  directly  at  war  with  leading  considera- 
tions which  prompted  the  adoption  of  the  present  constitution  ?  The 
States  respectively,  surrendered  to  the  general  government  the  whole 
power  of  laying  imposts  on  foreign  goods.  They  stripped  themselves 
of  all  power  to  protect  their  own  manufactures,  by  the  most  efficsr* 
cious  means  of  encouragement — ^the  imposition  of  duties  on  rival  for- 
eign fabrics.  Did  they  create  that  great  trust  ?  Did  they  voluntarily 
subject  themselves  to  this  self-restriction,  that  the  power  should  re- 
main in  the  Federal  government  inactive,  unexecuted,  and  lifeless  ? 
Mr.  Madison,  at  the  commencement  of  the  government,  told  yoa 
otherwise.  In  discussing  at  that  early  period  this  very  subject,  he 
declared  that  a  failure  to  exercise  this  power  would  be  a  ^^fraufP* 
upon  the  northern  States,  to  which  may  now  be  added  the  middle  and 
western  States. 

[Governor  Miller  asked  to  what  expreasion  of  Mr.  Madison's  opinion  Mr.  Clay  re^ 
fenred  ;  and  Mr.  Clay  replied,  hia  opinion,  expressed  in  the  House  of  ReprearntatiTetf 
Id  1789,  as  reported  in  Lloyd's  Congressional  Debates.] 

Gentlemen  are  greatly  deceived  as  to  the  hold  which  this  system 
has  in  the  affections  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  They  repre- 
sent that  it  is  the  policy  of  New  England,  and  that  she  is  most  bene- 
fitted by  it.  If  there  be  any  part  of  this  Union  which  has  been  most 
steady,  nuxrt  unanimous,  and  most  determined  in  its  support^  it  i» 
Pennsylvania.   Why  is  not  that  powerful  State  attacked  ^   Why  pass: 
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htr  OFBTy  and  aim  the  blow  at  New  England  ?  New  1«^ngland  came 
idneUntly  into  the  policy.  In  1S24  a  majority  of  her  delegation  waa 
oppaaed  to  it.  From  the  largest  State  of  New£ngland  there  wag 
but  a  aolitary  vote  in  favor  of  the  bill.  That  enterprising  people  can 
neadily  accommodate  their  industry  to  any  policy,  provided  it  be  «er- 
tkd-  They  supposed  this  was  fixed,  and  they  submitted  to  the  de» 
oeea  of  government.  And  the  progress  of  public  opinion  has  kept 
pace  with  the  developments  of  the  benefits  of  the  system.  Now,  all 
New  England,  at  least  in  this  house  (with  the  exception  of  one  small 
still  Toice)  is  in  &vor  of  the  system.  In  1824  all  Maryland  was 
■gainst  it ;  now  the  majority  is  for  it.  Then,  Louisiana,  with  one 
exoeptiony  was  opposed  to  it ;  now,  without  any  exception,  she  is  in 
&vor  of  it.  The  march  of  public  sentiment  is  to  the  South.  Virginia 
will  be  the  next  convert ;  and  in  less  than  seven  years,  if  there  be  no 
ofaMacles  from  political  causes,  or  prejudices  industriously  instilled, 
die  majority  of  eastern  Virginia  will  be,  as  the  majority  of  western 
Virginia  now  is,  in  favor  of  the  American  System.  North  Carolina 
will  fioOow  later,  but  not  less  eertainly.  Eastern  Tennessee  is  now 
in  fiivor  of  the  system.  And  finally,  its  doctrines  will  pervade  the 
whole  Union,  and  the  wonder  will  be,  that  they  ever  should  have 
been  opposed. 

I  hare  now  to  proceed  to  notice  some  objections  which  have  been 
usgsd  agiunst  the  resolution  under  consideration.  With  respect  to  the 
amendment  which  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  has  offered,  as 
he  has  intimated  his  purpose  to  modify  it,  I  shall  forbear  for  the  pre- 
sent to  comment  upon  it.  It  is  contended  that  the  resolution  propo- 
the  repeal  of  duties  on  luxuries,  leaving  those  on  necessaries  to 
and  that  it  will,  therefore,  relieve  the  rich  without  lessening 
the  burdens  of  the  poor.  And  the  gentlemen  from  South  Carolina 
has  carefully  selected,  for  ludicrous  e£fect,  a  number  of  the  unprotect- 
ed articles,  cosmetics,  perfumes,  oranges,  &c.  I  must  say,  that  this 
aihibition  of  the  gentleman  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  candcnr  which 
he  has  generally  displayed  ;  that  he  knows  very  well  that  the  duties 
upon  these  articles  are  trifiing,  and  that  it  is  of  little  consequence 
lAether  they  are  repealed  or  retained.  Both  systems,  the  American 
sad  the  foreign,  comprehend  some  articles  which  may  be  deemed 
hxnries.  The  Senate  knows  that  the  unprotected  articles  which 
yidd  the  principal  part  of  the  revenue,  with  which  this  measure  would 
bpense,  are  coffee,  tea,  spices,  wines,  and  silks.  Of  all  these  articles^ 
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wines  and  silks  alone  can  be  pronounced  to  be  luxuries ;  and  aa  to 
wines,  we  have  already  ratified  a  treaty,  not  yet  promulgated,  by 
which  the  duties  on  them  are  to  be  considerably  reduced.  If  the 
universality  of  the  use  of  objects  of  consumption  determines  their 
classification,  cofiee,  tea,' and  spices,  in  present  condition  of  civilized 
society,  may  be  considered  necessaries.  Even  if  they  were  luxuries, 
why  should  not  the  poor,  by  cheapening  their  prices,  if  that  can  be 
efl^cted,  be  allowed  to  use  them  ?  Why  should  not  a  poor  man  be 
allowed  to  tie  a  silk  handkerchief  on  his  neck,  occasionally  regale 
himself  with  a  glass  of  cheap  French  wine,  or  present  his  wife  or 
daughter  with  a  silk  gown,  to  be  worn  on  Sabbath  or  gala  day»?  I 
am  quite  sure  that  J  do. not  misconstrue  the  feelings  of  the  gentle- 
man's heart,  in  supposing  that  he  would  be  happy  to  see  the  poor  ha 
well  as  the  rich  moderately  indulging  themselves  in  those  innocent 
gratifications.  For  one,  I  am  delighted  to  see  the  condition  of  the 
poor  attracting  the  consideration  of  the  opponents  of  the  tariff.  It  is 
-S>r  the  great  body  of  the  people,  and  especially  for  the  poor,  that  I 
lave  ever  supported  the  American  System.  It  aflfords  them  profita- 
ile  employment,  and  supplies  the  means  of  comfortable  subsistence, 
t  secures  to  them,  certainly,  necessaries  of  life,  manufactured  at  home 
nd  places  within  their  reach,  and  enables  them  to  acquire  a  reasona- 
ble share  of  foreign  luxuries  ;  while  the  system  of  gentlemen  promises 
Aem  necessaries  made  fn  foreign  countries,  and  which  are  beyond 
their  power,  and  denies  to  them  luxuries,  which  they  would  possess 
no  means  to  purchase. 

The  constant  complaint  of  South  Carolina  against  the  tariff,  is, 
that  it  checks  importations,  and  disables  foreign  powers  from  pur- 
chasing the  agricuhural  productions  of  the  United  States.  The  ef- 
fect of  the  resolution  will  be  to  increase  importations,  not  jo  much^ 
it  is  true  from  Great  Britain,  as  from  the  other  powers,  but  not  the 
less  acceptable  on  that  account.  It  is  a  misfortune  that  so  large  a 
portion  of  our  foreign  commerce  concentrates  in  one  nation ;  it  sub- 
.  \  jects  us  too  much  to  the  legislation  and  the  policy  of  that  nation,  and 
exposes  us  to  the  influence  of  her  numerous  agents,  flK^rs,  and  mer- 
chants. And  it  is  not  among  tile  smallest  recommendations  of  the 
measure  before  the  Senate,  that  its  tendency  will  be  to  expand  ov 
commerce  with  France,  our  great  revolntionaiy  aDy — the  land  of 
our  La&yette.  There  is  much  greater  probability  also,  of  an  enlaige- 
ment  of  the  present  demand  for  cotton  in  Francei  than  in  Oreat 
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Britain.  Fnnce  engaged  later  in  the  manufacture  of  colton,  and  hta 
made,  therefore,  less  progress.  She  has,  moreover,  no  colonies  prtH 
ducing  the  article  in  abunduice,  vhose  industry  she  might  be  teonpt- 
ed  to  encourage. 

The  honorable  gentleman  from  Maryland,  (General  Smith,)  by  fail 
reply  to  a  speech  which,  on  the  opening  of  the  subject  of  this  resolu- 
tion, I  had  occasion  to  make,  has  rendered  it  necessary  that  I  shoald 
take  some  notice  of  his  observations.  The  honorable  gentlemaii 
stated  that  he  had  been  accuied  of  partiality  to  the  manufacturing  in- 
teieat.  Never  was  there  a  more  groundless  and  malicious  chatp 
preferred  against  a  calumniated  man.  Since  this  question  has  been 
agitated  in  the  public  councils,  althongh  I  have  often  heard  from  him 
professions  of  attachment  to  this  branch  of  industry,  I  have  never 
known  any  member  a  more  uniform,  determined  and  uncompromising 
opponent  of  them,  than  the  honorable  Senator  has  .invariably  been. 
And  if,  hereafter,  the  calumny  should  be  repeated,  of  his  friendship 
to  the  American  System,  1  shall  bo  ready  to  furnish  to  him,  in  the 
most  solemn  manner,  my  testimony  to  his  innocence.  The  honor- 
able gentleman  supposed  that  1  had  advanced  the  idea  that  the  perma- 
Mn/revenueof  this  country  should  be  6xed  at  eighteen  millions  of  doK 
lars.  Certainly  1  had  no  intention  to  announce  such  an  opinion,  nor 
do  my  expressions,  fairly  interpreted,  imply  it.  I  stated,  on  the  oc- 
casion referred  to,  that,  estimating  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  conn- 
try  at  twenty-five  millions,  and  the  amount  of  the  duties  on  the  un- 
protected articles  proposed  to  be  repealed  by  the  resolution,  at  seven 
millions,  the  latter  sum  taken  from  the  former  would  leave  eighteen. 
But  I  did  not  intimate  any  belief  that  the  revenue  of  the  countiy 
ought,  for  the  future,  to  be  permanently  fixed  at  that  or  any  other 
precise  sum.  I  stated  that,  after  having  e^led  so  great  a  redac- 
tion, we  might  pause,  cautiousty  survey  the  whole  ground,  and  de- 
Cberately4etermine  upon  other  measures  of  redaction,  some  of  which 
I  indicated.  And  I  now  say,  preserve  the  Protective  System  in  full  ' 
vigor ;  give  us  the  proceeds  of  the  public  domain  ft*  internal  iro- 
proTementa,  or  if  you  please,  partly  for  that  object,  and  partly  for  the 
removal  of  the  free  blacks,  with  their  own  consent,  from  the  United 
States  ;  and  for  one,  I  have  no  objection  to  the  reduction  of  the  pub- 
lic revenue  to  fifteen,  to  thirteen,  or  even  to  nine  millions  of  doHara. 

In  n^iinl  to  the  acheme  of  the  Secretary  <ii  the  Treasury  for  pay- 
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ing  off  the  whole  of  the  remaining  public  debt,  by  the  4th  day  of 
March  1S33,  including  the  three  per  cent.,  and  for  that  purpose,  sell- 
ing the  bank  stock,  I  had  remarked  that,  with  the  exception  pf  the 
three  per  cent.,  there  was  not  more  than  about  four  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  the  debt  due  and  payable  within  this  year,  that,  to  meet  this, 
the  Secretary  had  stated  in  his  annual  report,  that  the  treasury  would 
have,  from  the  receipts  of  this  year,  fourteen  millions  of  dollars,  ap- 
plicable to  4he  principal  of  the  debt ;  that  I  did  not  perceive  any  ur- 
gency for  psyiug  off  the  three  per  cent,  by  the  precise  day  suggested : 
and  that  there  wafe  no  necessity,  according  to  the  plans  of  the  treasu- 
ry, assuming  them  to  be  expedient  and  proper,  to  postpone  the  repeal 
of  the  duties  on  unprotected  articles.  The  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land iniputed  to  me  ignorance  of  the  act  of  the  24th  April  1830,  ac- 
cording to  which  in  his  opinion  the  Secretary  was  obliged  to  pur- 
chase the  three  per  cent.  On  what  ground  the  Senator  supposed  I 
was  ignorant 'Of  that  act  he  has  not  stated.  Although  when  it  passed 
I  was  at  Ashland,  I  assure  him  that  I  was  not  there  altogether  unin- 
formed of  what  was  passing  in  the  world.  I  regularly  received  the 
Register  of  my  excellent  friend  (Mr.  Niles,)  published  in  Baltimore, 
the  National  Intelligencer,  and  other  papers.  There  are  two  errors 
to  which  gentlemen  are  sometimes  liable ;  one  is  to  magnify  the 
amount  of  knowledge  which  they  possess  themselves,  and  the  second 
is  to  depreciate  that  which  others  have  acquired.  And  will  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  excuse  roe  for  thinking  that  no  man  b  more 
prone  to  commit  both  errors  than  himself.^  I  will  not  say  that  he  is 
ignorant  of  the  true  meaning  of  the  act  of  1830,  but  I  certainly  place 
a  different  construction  upon  it  from  what  he  does.  It  does  not  oblige 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  or  rather  the  Conunissioners  of  the 
Sinking  Fund,  to  apply  the  surplus  of  any  year  to  the  purchase  of 
the  three  per  cent,  stock  particularly,  but  leaves  them  at  liberty  '<  to 
apply  such  surplus  to  the  purchase  of  any  portk)n  of  the  public  debt, 
at  such  rates  as,  in  their  opinion  may  be  advantageous  to  the  United 
States.''  This  vests  a  discretionary  authority,  to  be  exercised  under 
official  responsibility.  And  if  any  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  when 
he  had  the  option  of*purchasing  a  portion  of  the  debt,  bearing  a  high- 
er rate  of  interest  at  par  or  about  par,  were  to  execute  the  act  by 
purchasing  the  three  per  cents.,  at  its  present  price,  he  would  merit 
impeachment.  Undoubtedly  a  state  of  fact  may  exist,  such  as  there 
being  no  public  debt  remaining  to  be  paid,  but  the  three  per  cent 
stock,  witli  a  surplus  in  the  treasury,  idle  and  unproductive,  in  which 
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it  might  be  expedient  to.  apply  that  surplus  to  the  rehnbanement  of 
the  three  per  cents.  But  whilst  the  interest  of  money  is  at  a  greater 
fate  than  three  per  cent.,  it  would  not,  I  think,  be  wise  to  produce 
an  accumulation  of  public  treasure  for  such  a  purpose.  The  post- 
ponement of  any  reduction  of  the  amount  of  the  revenue,  at  this  ses- 
aion,  must  however  give  rise  to  that  very  accummulation ;  and  it  is, 
therefore,  that  I  cannot  perceive  the  utility  of  the  postponement. 

We  are  told  by  the  gentleman  from  Maryland,  that  offers  have 
been   made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  exchange  three  per 
Cents,  at  their  market  price  of  ninety-six  per  cent,  for  the  bank  stock 
of  the  government  at  its  market  price,  which  is  about  one  hundred 
%nd  twenty-six,  and  he  thinks  it  would  be  wise  to  accept  them.     If 
tiie  charter  of  the  Bank  is  renewed,  that  stock  will  be  probably  worth 
Xkiucb  more  than  its  present  price ;  if  not  renewed,  much  less.    Would 
it  be  fair  in  government,  while  the  question  is  pending  and  undecided, 
make  such  an  exchange  ?  The  difference  in  value  between  a  stock 
ring  three  per  cent,  and  one  b<»aring  seven  per  cent,  must  be  really 
Xxiach  greater  than  the  difference  between  ninety-six  and  one  hundred 
twenty-six  per  cent.     tSupposing  them  to  be  perpetual  annuities, 
one  would  be  worth  more  than  twice  the  value  of  the  other.    But 
ohjection  to  the  treasury  plan  is,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  execute 
-to  continue  thes<»  duties  as  the  Secretary  proposes.     The  Secre- 
has  a  debt  of  twenty-four  millions  to  pay ;  he  has  from  the  ac- 
cruing receipts  of  this  year  fourteen  millions,  and  we  are  now  told  by 
'^be  Senator  from  Maryland,  that  this  sum  of  fourteen  millions  is  ex- 
clusive of  any  of  the  duties  accruing  this  year.     He  proposes  to  raise 
eight  millions  by  sale  of  the  Bank  stock,  and  to  anticipate  from  the 
x^venue  receivable  next  year,  two  millions  more.    These  three  items 
"tlien  of  fourteen  millions,  eight  millions,  and  two  millions,  make  up 
sum  required,  of  twenty-four  millions,  without  the  aid  cf  the  du- 
to  which  the  resolution  relates. 


The  gentleman  from  Maryland  insists  that  the  general  government 
lias  been  liberal  toward  the  West  in  its  appropriations  of  public  lands 
for  internal  improvements  ;  and,  as  to  fortifications,  he  contends  that 
the  expenditures  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  are  for  its  especial 
benefit.     The  appropriations  of  land  to  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  and  Alabama,  have  been  liberal ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  overlook- 
ed, that  the  general  government  is  itself  the  greatest  proprietor  of 
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land,  and  that  a  tendency  of  the  improvements,  which  these  appropri- 
ations were  to  effect,  is  to  increase  the  value  of  the  unsold  public  do- 
main; The  erection  of  the  fortifications  for  the  defence  of  Louisiana, 
was  highly  proper ;  but  the  gentleman  might  as  well  place  to  the  ac- 
count of  the  West,  the  disbursement  for  the  fortifications  intended  to 
defend  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York,  to  all  which  capitals 
western  produce  is  sent,  and  in  the  security  of  all  of  which  the  west- 
em  people  feel  a  lively  interest.  They  do  not  object  to  expenditures 
for  the  army,  for  the  navy,  for  fortifications,  or  for  any  other  offensive 
or  commercial  object  on  the  Atlantic,  but  they  do  think  that  their 
condition  ought  also  to  receive  friendly  attention  from  the  general  go- 
vernment. With  respect  to  the  State  of  Kentucky,  not  one  cent  of 
money,  or  one  acre  of  land,  has  been  applied  to  any  object  of  internal 
improvement  within  her  limits.  The  subscription  to  the  stock  of  the 
canal  at  Louisville  was  for  an  object  in  which  many  States  were  in- 
terested. The  Senator  from  Maryland  complains  that  he  has  been 
unable  to  obtain  any  aid  for  the  railroad  which  the  enterprise  of  Bal- 
timore has  projected,  and  in  part  executed.  That  was  a  great  work, 
the  conceptlbn  of  which  was  bold,  and  highly  honorable,  and  it  de- 
serves national  encouragement.  But  how  has  the  committee  of  roads 
and  canals,  at  this  session  been  constituted  ?  The  Senator  from  Ma- 
ryland possessed  a  brief  authority  to  organize  it,  and,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
informed, a  majority  of  the  members  composing  it,  appointed  by  him, 
are  opposed  both  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  power,  and  the  expe- 
diency of  exercising  it. 

And  now,  sir,  I  would  address  a  few  words  to  the  friends  of  the 
American  System  in  the  Senate.  The  revenue  must— ought  to  be 
reduced.  The  country  will  not,  after,  by  the  payment  of  the  public 
debt,  ten  or  twelve  millions  of  dollars  become  unnecessary,  bear  such 
an  annual  surplus.  Its  distribution  would  form  a  subject  of  perpetual 
contention.  Some  of  the  opponents  of  the  system  understand  the 
stratagem  by  which  to  attack  it,  and  are  shaping  their  course  accord- 
ingly. It  is  to  crush  the  system  by  the  accumulation  of  revenue,  and 
by  the  efibrt  to  persuade  the  people  that  they  are  unnecessarily  taxed, 
while  those  would  really  tax  them  who  would  break  up  the  native 
sources  of  supply,  and  render  them  dependent  upon  the  foreign.  But 
the  revenue  ought  to  be  reduced,  so  as  to  accommodate  it  to  the  fact 
of  the  payment  of  the  public  debt.  And  the  alternative  is  or  may  be, 
to  preserve  the  protecting  system,  and  repeal  the  duties  on  the  unpro- 
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tseted  artictes,  or  to  pre$erve  the  duties  on  wnprotected  articles,  and 
endaagar  if  not  destroy  the  system.  Let  us  then  adopt  the  measure 
befiwe  Qi,  ivhich  will  benefit  all  classes  ;  the  farmer,  the  professional 
man,  the  merchant,  the  manufacturer,  the  mechanic  ;  and  the  cotton 
I^anter  more  than  all.  A  few  months  ago  there  was  no  diversity  of 
oianion  as  to  the  expediency  of  this  measure.  All,  then,  seemed  to 
unite  in  the  selection  of  these  objecCs  for  a  repeal  of  duties  which 
were  not  produced  within  the  country.  Such  a  repeal  did  not  touch 
our  domestic  industry,  violated  no  principle,  offended  no  prejudice. 

Can  we  not  all,  whatever  may  be  our  favorite  theories,  cordially 
laite  on  this  neutral  ground  ?    When  that  is  occupied,  let  us  look  be- 
yond it,  and  see  if  any  thing  can  be  done  in  the  field  of  protection,  to 
modify,  to  improve  it,  or  to  satisfy  those  who  are  opposed  to  the  sys- 
tem.    Our  southern  brethren  believe  that  it  is  injurious  to  them,  and 
•ak  its  repeal.   We  believe  that  its  abandonment  will  be  prejudicial  to 
them,  and  ruinous  to  every  other  section  of  the  Union.    However 
strong  their  convictions  may  be,  they  are  not  stronger  than  ours.    Be- 
t-^een  the  points  of  the  preservation  of  the  system  and  its  absolute 
v^epealy  tliere  is  no  principle  of  union.     If  it  can  be  shown  to  operate 
Wt^XBOdemtely  on  any  quarter — if  the  measure  of  protection  to  any 
*<^icle  can  be  demonstrated  to  be  undue  and  inordinate,  it  would  be 
*J:*^  duty  of  Congress  to  interpose  and  apply  a  remedy.     And  none 
"^VU  co-operate  more  heartily  than  I  shall  in  the  performance  of  that 
^'O.ty.    It  is  quite  probable  that  beneficial  modifications  of  the  system 
be  made  without  impairing  its  efficacy.     But  to  make  it  fulfill 
pmposes  of  its  institution,  the  measure  of  protection  ought  to  be 
[uate.    If  it  be  not,  all  interests  will  be  injuriously  afiected.    The 
Ituuiiifacturer,  crippled  in  his  exertions,  will  produce  less  perfect  and 
dciurer  febrics,  and  the  consumer  will  feel  the  consequence.    This  Js 
tile  spirit,  and  these  are  the  principles  only,  on  which,  it  seems  to 
tte,  that  a  settlement  of  the  great  question  can  be  made,  satisfactorily 
to  all  parts  of  our  Union. 


ON  A  NATIONAL  BANK, 


In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States — 1811. 


[The  counie  of  Mr.  Clav,  in  regard  to  a  National  Bank  has  been  a  solijedof 
extensive  cumincnt  throughout  the  last  ten  years.  AH  know  that  he  opposed  ihf 
Rechartcr  of  the  first  United  States  Bank  in  1811 ;  that  he  favored  the  cieatiMtf 
the  second  in  1816,  and  that  he  has  e\xr  since  been  an  ardent  and  iwomiKot  choir 
pion  of  such  an  institution.  As  this  is  the  only  topic  of  any  moment  on  whiefaNi- 
Clav,  has  seen  occasion  to  change  his  opinions  in  the  courec  of  a  long  and  ledfe 
public  life,  we  have  chosen  to  present  at  one  view  his  sentiments  at  each  diffiMl 
period  on  this  much  controverted  question.  We  give,  tlierefore,  in  raccewmihs 
speech  of  1811,  the  substance  of  his  remarks  in  1816,  and  hia  speech  oflSn-n 
follows :] 

Mr.  President,  when  the  subject  involved  in  the  motion  dowud- 
dcr  consideration  was  depending  before  the  other  branch  of  the  Legis- 
lature, a  disposition  to  acquiesce  in  their  decision  was  eriuced.    For 
although  the  committee  who  reported  this  bill  had  been  raised  msDj 
weeks  prior  to  the  determination  of  that  House  on  the  pfopowtion  to 
re-charter  the  Bank,  except  the  occasional  reference  to  it  of  memo- 
rials and  petitions,  we  scarcely  ever  heard  of  it.     The  rejection,  it » 
true,  of  a  measure  brought  before  either  branch  of  Congress  does  vf^ 
absolutely  preclude  the  other  from  taking  up  the  same  propositio**' 
but  the  economy  of  our  time,  and  a  just  deference  for  the  opinion  <^ 
others,  would  seem  to  recommend  a  delicate  and  cautious  exercise  ^^ 
this  power.    As  this  subject,  at  the  memorable  period  when  tJ^ 
charter  was  granted,  called  forth  the  best  talents  of  the  nation— as 
has,  on  various  occasions,  undergone  the  most  thorough  investigation 
and  as  we  can  hardly  expect  that  it  is  susceptible  of  receivii^ 
further  elucidation,  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  we  should  have  been  s 
useless  debate.     This  was  the  more  desirable  because  there  are, 
conceive,  much  superior  claims  upon  us  for  every  hour  of  the  sma^ 
portion  of  the  session  yet  remaining  to  us.     Under  the  operation  <c^ 
these  motives,  I  had  resolved  to  give  a  silent  vote,  until  I  felt  myself 
bound,  by  the  defying  manner  of  the  arguments  advanced  in  suppor^ 
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of  the  renewal,  to  obey  the  paramount  duties  I  owe  my  country  and  its 
emHtitution ;  to  make  one  effort,  however  feeble,  to  avert  the  pas- 
nge  of  what  appears  to  me  a  most  unjustifiable  law.  After  my  hon- 
mUe  firiend  from  Virginia  (Wr.  Giles)  had  instructed  and  amused  us 
with  the  very  able  and  ingenious  argument  which  he  delivered  on 
yesterday,  I  should  have  still  forborne  to  tresspass  on  the  Senate,  but 
lor  the  extraordinary  character  of  his  speech.  He  discussed  both 
■ides  of  the  question  with  great  ability  and  eloquence,  and  certainly 
demonstrated  to  the  satisfieustion  of  all  who  heard  him,  both  that  it 
was  ooDStittttional  and  unconstitutional,  highly  proper  and  improper 
to  prolong  the  charter  of  the  bank.  The  honorable  gentleman  ap- 
peared to  me  in  the  predicament  in  which  the  celebrated  orator  of 
Yilginia,  Patrick  Henry,  is  said  to  have  been  once  placed.  Engaged 
in  ft  most  extensive  and  lucrative  practice  of  the  law,  he  mist6ok  in 
instance  the  side  of  the  cause  in  which  he  was  retained,  and  ad- 
the  court  and  jury  in  a  very  masterly  asnd  convincing  speech 
ia  behalf  of  his  antagonist.  His  distracted  client  came  up  to  him 
whilst  he  was  thus  employed,  and  interrupting  him,  bitterly  exclaim- 
edy  ^  yoa  have  undone  me !  You  have  ruined  me !" — ^'^  Never  mind, 
gire  yourself  no  concern,"  said  the  adroit  advocate ;  and  turning  to 
tiia  court  and  jury  continued  his  argument  by  observing,  may  it 
fleaio  your  honors  and  you,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I  have  been  stat- 
^ag  to  you  what  I  presume  my  adversary  may  urge  on  his  side.  I 
win  now  show  you  how  fallacious  his  reasoning  and  groundless  his 
ptetennoiis  are."  The  skilful  orator  proceeded,  satis&ctorily  refuted 
every  argument  he  had  advanced,  and  gained  his  cause !  A  success 
with  which  I  trust  the  exertion  of  my  honorable  friend  will  on  this 
4tocasion  be  crowned. 

'It  has  been  said  by  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Georgia,  (Mr. 
Ormwford)  that  this  has  been  made  a  party  question,  although  the 
icw  incorporating  the  Bank  was  passed  prior  to  the  formation  of  par- 
ftod  when  Congress  was  not  biased  by  party  prejudices. 


ClCr.  Crawford  explained.    He  did  not  mean  that  it  had  been  made  a  party  qnef- 
lA  the  Senate.    His  allusion  was  elsewhere.] 


I  do  not  think  it  altogether  fair  to  refer  to  the  discussions  in  the  House 
^Representatives,  as  gentlemen  belonging  to  that  body  have  no  oppor-- 
^Qnity  of  defending  themselves  here.  It  is  true  that  this  law  was  not  to 
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thee£fecty  but  it  is  no  less  trae  that  it  was  one  of  the  eanses  of  tbe  po- 
litical divisions  in  this  country.     And,  if,  during  the  agitation  of  die 
present  question,  the  renewal  has,  on  one  nde,  been  oppoaed  on  futj 
principles,  let  me  ask  if,  on  the  other,  it  has  not  been  adrooiUidoi 
similar  principles  ?    Where  is  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  the  oppo» 
tion  in  Congress  ?    I  believe,  sir,  I  shall  not  incur  the  charge  of  |ie> 
sumptuous  prophecy,  when  I  predict  we  shall  not  pick  up  ham  ill 
ranks  one  single  straggler !  And  if,  on  this  occasion,  my  worthy  ftiori 
from  Georgia  has  gone  over  into  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  is  it  kindii 
him  to  look  back  upon  his  former  friends,  and  rebuke  them  fir  die 
fidelity  with  which  they  adhere  to  their  old  principles  ? 

I  shall  not  stop  to  examine  how  far  a  representative  is  bound  If 
the  instructions  of  his  constituents.  That  is  a  question  between  dN 
giver  and  receiver  of  the  instructions.  But  I  must  be  permitted  to 
express  my  surprise  at  the  pointed  difference  which  has  been  mide 
between  the  opinions  and  instructions  of  State  Legislatures,  aadtk 
opinions  and  details  of  the  deputations  with  which  we  have  been  tof 
rounded  from  Philadelphia.  Whilst  the  resolutions  of  those  kgisli^ 
tures — known  legitimate,  constitutional  and  deliberative  bodies— lisn 
been  thrown  into  the  back  ground,  and  their  interference  regarded  ai 
officious,  these  delegations  from  self-created  societies,  composed  of 
nobody  knows  wh^m,  have  been  received  by  the  committee  with  the 
utmost  complaisance.  Their  communications  have  hem  tressored 
up  with  the  greatest  diligence.  Never  did  the  Delphic  priests  ooi* 
lect  with  more  holy  care  the  frantic  expressions  of  the  agitated  Vj* 
thia,  or  expound  them  with  more  solenmity  to  the  astooiifaBd  Gf^ 
cians,  than  has  the  committee  gathered  the  opinions  anid  testimMM* 
of  these  deputies,  and  through  the  gentleman  from  Massachaettf, 
pompously  detailed  them  to  the  Senate!  Philadelphia  has  her  iiB- 
mediate  representatives,  capable  of  expres^ng  her  wishes  opostte 
floor  of  the  other  house.  If  it  be  improper  for  States  to  obtrude  QfOi 
Congress  their  sentiments,  it  is  much  more  highly  so  for  the  nBtf* 
thorized  deputies  of  fortuitous  congregations. 

The  first  singular  feature  that  attracts  attention  in  this  bill  b  Ae 
new  and  unconstitutional  veto  which  it  establishes.  The  constitotioA 
has  required  only,  that  after  bills  have  passed  the  House  of  Ref**" 
sentatives  and  the  iSenate,  they  shall  be  presented  to  the  Presides* 
for  his  approval  or  rejection,  and  his  determination  is  to  be  int^ 
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known  in  ten  days.  Bat  this  bill  providefl,  that  when  all  the  eon- 
ithotional  aanctions  are  obtained,  and  when  according  to  the  naual 
imitiiie  of  legislation  it  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  law,  it  is  to  be 
fofamitted  to  a  new  branch  of  the  legislature,  consisting  of  the  Presi* 
dent  and  twenty-four  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
bilffing  their  sessions  in  Philadelphia,  and  if  they  please  to  approve 
h,  wlqr  then  it  b  to  become  a  law  !  And  three  months  (the  term 
allowed  by  our  law  of  May  last,  to  one  of  the  great  belligerents  for 
Tev6tdog  his  edicts,  after  the  other  shall  have  repealed  his)  are  grant- 
ed them  to  decide  whether  an  act  of  Congress  shall  be  the  law  of  the 
land  or  not !  An  act  which  is  said  to  be  indispensably  necessary  to 
oar  aalyation,  and  without  the  passage  of  which  universal  distress 
and  bankruptcy  are  to  pervade  the  country.  Remember,  sir,  that 
tke  honorable  gentleman  from  Georgia  has  contended  that  this  char* 
ter  is  so  contract.  Does  it  then  become  the  representatives  of  the 
nation  to  leave  the  nation  at  the  mercy  of  a  corporation  ?  Ought  the 
inqieiiding  calamities  to  be  left  to  the  hazard  of  a  contingent  remedy  ? 

This  vagrant  power  to  erect  a  Bank,  after  having  wandered 
throngfaout  the  whole  constitution  in  quest  of  some  congenial  spot  to 
fiMtea  upon,  has  been  at  length  located  by  the  gentleman  from  Greor- 
(pa  on  that  provision  which  authoriases  Congress  to  lay  and  collect 
taxesi  Ac.     In  1791,  the  power  is  referred  to  one  part  of  the  instru- 
ment ;  in  1811,  to  another.     Sometimes  it  is  alleged  to  be  deducible 
from  the  power  to  regulate  commerce.     Hard  pressed  here,  it  disap- 
pears and  shows  itself  under  the  grant  to  coin  money.    The  sagacious 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  1791  pursued  the  wisest  course — ^he  has 
taiken  shelter  behind  general,  high-sounding  and  imposing  terms.    He 
has  declared,  in  the  preamble  establishing  the  Bank,  that  it  will  be 
vary  anuktcive  to  the  successful  conducting  of  the  national  ^/bumcM; 
wiD  tend  to  ^^  facility  to  the  obtaining  of  loans,  and  will  be  produc- 
Sm  of  considerable  advantage  to  trade  and  industry  in  general.     No 
dhinon  is  made  to  the  collection  of  taxes.  What  is  the  nature  of  this 
goremment }   It  is  emphatically  federal,  vested  with  an  aggregate  of 
(fcdfied  powers  for  general  purposes,  conceded  by  existing  sovereign- 
tiM,  who  have  themselves  retained  what  is  not  so  conceded.    It  is 
nii  that  there  are  cases  in  which  it  must  act  on  implied  powers. 
Thb  18  not  controverted,  but  the  implication  must  be  necessary,  and 
4lnrioiisly  flow  from  the  enumerated  power  with  which  it  is  allied. 
Tile  power  to  charter  companies  is  not  specified  in  the  grant,  and  I 
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contend  is  of  a  nature  not  transferable  by  mere  implication.     H  is 

of  tbe  most  exalted  attributes  of  sovereignty.     In  the  exercise  of  tUs 
*  gigantic  power,  we  have  seen  an  East  India  Company  created|  irhidi 

has  carried  dismay,  desolation,  and  death,  throughout  one  of  Ae 

largest  portions  of  the  habitable  veorld.    A  company  "which  is  in  itnlf 

a  sovereignty — which  has  subverted  empires,  and  set  up  new  dyui- 

ties,  and  has  not  only  nruule  war,  but  war  against  its  legitimate  tove* 

reign !  Under  the  influence  of  this  power,  we  have  seen  arise  a  SoaA 

Sea  Company,  and  a  Mississippi  Company,  that  distracted  and  ood- 

Tulsed  all  Europe,  and  menaced  a  total  overthrow  of  all  credit  nd 

confidence,  and  universal  bankruptcy.     Is  it  to  be  imagined  thtf  i 

power  so  vast  would  have  been  left  by  the  wisdom  of  the  ooDitibh 

tion  to  doubtful  inference  ?    It  has  been  alleged  that  there  are  wsuj 

instances  in  the  constitution,  where  powers  in  their  nature  inddeotili 

and  which  would  have  necessarily  been  vested  along  with  the  prisd- 

pal,  are  nevertheless  expressly  enumerated ;  and  the  power  ''  to  mab 

rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  land  and  naval  fiKca," 

which  it  is  said  is  incidental  to  the  power  to  raise  armies  and  provide 

a  navy,  is  given  as  an  example.   What  does  this  prove  ?      How  es- 

tremely  cautious  the  convention  were  to  leave  as  little  as  potiibbto 

implication.     In  all  cases  where  incidental  powers  are  acted  npoSi 

the  principal  and  incidental  ought  to  be  congenial  with  each  otber, 

and  partake  of  a  conmion  nature.    The  incidental  power  oo^t  to  be 

strictly  subordinate  and  limited  to  the  end  proposed  to  be  ttUuned 

by  the  specified  power.     In  other  words,  under  the  name  of  socon- 

plishing  one  object  which  is  specified,  the  power  implied  oog^t  nott0 

be  made  to  embrace  other  objects,  which  are  not  specified  in  the  eoa" 

stitution.     If  then  you  could 'establish  a  bank  to  c6llect  and  diitriWA 

the  revenue,  it  ought  to  be  expressly  restricted  to  the  purpose  of  iw* 

^  collection  or  distribution.     It  is  mockery,  worse  than  usurpalioS}^ 

establish  it  for  a  lawful  object,  and  then  to  extend  it  to  other  niff^ 

which  are  not  lawful.    In  deducing  the  power  to  create  corpoiatiioBii 

such  as  I  have  described  it,  from  the  power  to  collect  taxes,  the  id^ 

tion  and  condition  of  principal  and  incident  are  prostrated  anddeftKf 

ed.    The  accessory  is  exalted  above  the  principal.    As  well  migM'^ 

be  said  that  the  great  luminary  of  to-day  is  an  accessory,  a  aatdil^^ 

the  humblest  star  that  twinkles  forth  its  feeble  light  in  the  Giattf^ 

of  heaven ! 

Suppose  the  constitution  had  been  silent  as  to  an  individual  iff^ 
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amt  of  this  goyemment,  could  you,  under  "the  power  to  lay  and  col- 
ket  tsseii  establii^  a  judiciary  ?  I  presume  not ;  but  if  you  could 
derive  the  power  by  mere  implication,  could  you  vest  it  with  any 
authori^  than  to  enforce  the  collection  of  the  revenue  ?  A  bank 
fi^  the  ostensible  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  collection  of  the 
leveune,  and  while  it  is  engaged  in  this,  the  most  inferior  and  subordi- 
ittile  df  all  its  functions,  it  is  made  to  diffuse  itself  throughout  society, 
and  to  influence  all  .the  great  operations  of  credit,  circulation,  and 
eommeice.  Like  the  Virginia  J4stice,  you  tell  the  man  whose  turkey 
had  been  stolen,  that  your  books  of  precedents  furnish  no  form  lor  his 
but  then  you  will  grant  him  a  precept  to  sevch  for  a  cow,  and 
lookixig  for  that  he  may  possibly  find  his  turkey !  You  say  tp 
due  corporation — ^we  cannot  authorize  you  to  discount,  to  emit  paper, 
to  ngulate  commerce,  &c.  No !  Our  book  has  no  precedents  of  that 
UntU  But  then  we  can  authorize  you  to  collect  the  revenue,  «nd 
wlule  occupied  with  that,  you  may  do  whatever  else  you  please ! 

YngiX  is  a  corporation,  such  as  the  bill  contemplates  ?  It  is  a  splen- 

dUI  essodation  of  favored  individuals,  taken  from  the  mass  of  society, 

aed  invested  with  exemptions,  and  surrounded  by  immunities  and 

privileges.    The  honoiable  gentleman  fix>m    Massachusetts,  (Mr. 

Uojd,)  has  said  that  the  original  law,  establishing  the  Bank,  was 

justly  liable  to  the  objection  of  vesting  in  that  institution  an  exclusive 

privilege,  the  faith  of  the  government  being  pledged  that  no  other 

hank  should  be  authorized  during  its  existence.    This  objection  he 

sapposes  is  obviated  by  the  bill  under  consideration ;  but  all  corpora- 

tioDS  eDJoy  exclusive  privileges — that  is,  the  corporators  have  privi* 

leps  which  no  others  possess :  if  you  create  fifty  corporations  instead 

tf  one,  you  have  only  fifty  privileged  bodies  instead  of  one.     I  con- 

tnd  that  the  States  have  the  exclusive  power  to  regulate  contracts, 

to  declare  the  capacities  and  incapacities  to  contract,  and  to  provide 

is  to  the  extent  of  responsibility  of  debtors  to  their  creditors.   If  Ck>n- 

yiss  have  the  power  to  erect  an  artificial  body,  and  say  it  shall  be 

cafawed  with  the  attributes  of  an  individual — if  you  can  bestow  on 

fldi  object  of  your  own  creation  the  ability  to  contract,  may  you  not, 

beontravention  of  State  rights,  confer  upon  your  slaves,  intuits,  and 

faunas  covert  the  ability  to*  contract  I    And  if  you  have  the  power 

to  ay  that  an  association  of  individuals  shall  be  responsible  for  their 

Mrts  only  in  a  certain  limited  degree,  what  is  to  prevent  an  exten- 

■ioft  of  a  similar  exemption  to  individuals  ?    Where  is  the  limitation 
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upon  this  power  to  set  up  corporations  ?    You  establish  one  in  tte^ 
Keart  of  a  State,  the  basis  of  whose  capital  is  money.    You  may  eieet 
others  whose  capital  shall  consist  of  land,  slaves,  and  personal  estttei, 
and  thus  the  whole  property  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  State  af^ 
be  absorbed  by  these  political  bodies.    The  existing  Bank  contanb 
that  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  a  State  to  tax  it,  and  if  this  pretenna 
be  well  founded,  it  is  in  the  power  of  Congress,  by  chartering  eoa|i- 
nies,  to  dry  up  all  the  sources  of  State  revenue.    Greorg^  has  UDd0^ 
taken,  it  is  true,  to  levy  a  tax  on  the  branch  within  her  jorisdidioif 
but  this  law,  now  under  a  course  of  litigation,  is  considered  as  innfil 
The  United  States  own  a  great  deal  of  land  in  the  State  of  OUiK 
Can  this  government,  for  the  purpose  of  creating  an  ability  to  jm^ 
chase  it,  charter  a  company  ?    Aliens  are  forbidden,  I  believe,  in  tbt 
State,  to  hold  real  estate— could  you,  in  order  to  multiply  purdiisefli^ 
confer  upon  them  the  capacity  to  hold  land,  in  derogation  of  the  bed 
law  ?    I  imagine  this  will  hardly  be  insisted  upon;  and  yet  thencK- 
ists  a  more  obvious  connexion  between  the  undoubted  power  wlSA 
is  possessed  by  this  government,  to  sell  its  land,  and  the  neam  tf 
executing  that  power,  by  increasing  the  demand  in  the  market,  tkai 
there  is  between  this  Bank  and  the  collection  of  a  tax.    This  gofw 
ment  has  the  power  to  levy  taxes,  to  raise  armies,  provide  a  mfjf 
make  war,  regulate  commerce,  coin  money,  &c.,  &c.    It  would  not 
be  difficult  to  show  as  intimate  a  connexion  between  a  oorporation^ 
established  for  any  purpose  whatever,  and  some  one  or  other  of  tki^ 
great  powers,  as  there  is  between  the  revenue  snd  the  Bank  of  tbt 
United  States. 

Let  us  inquire  into  the  actual  participation  of  this  bank  k  the  at* 
lection  of  the  revenue.  Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1800,  ff* 
quiring  the  collectors  of  those  ports  of  entry  at  which  the  jttttBf^ 
bank,  or  any  of  its  offices  are  situated,,  to  deposit  with  them  thecal- 
tom-house  bonds,  it  had  not  the  slightest  agency  in  the  cdlectecf 
the  duties.  During  almost  one  moiety  of  the  period  to  wUck  tke 
existence  of  this  institution  was  limit^,  it  was  nowise  instruaci^ 
in  the  collection  of  that  revenue,  to  which  it  is  now  become  H^ 
pensable !  The  cdlection  previous  to  1800,  was  made  enticd|f  If 
the  oollectors ;  and  even  at  present,  wh^re  there  is  one  pwt  ef  c^r 
at  which  this  bank  is  employed,  there  are  eight  or  ten  at  whiekAc 
collection  is  made  as  it  was  before  1800.  And,  sir,  what  dosi  ^ 
bank  or  its  branches,  where  resort  is  had  to  it  ?    It  does  not  ad^Q*^ 
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with  the  merchut  the  amonnt  of  daty,  not  tske  hii  bond,  nor,  if  tht 
bond  U  not  pud,  coerce  the  pajment,  by  dittress  or  otlMoiriee.  In 
ftct,  it  hH  DO  actire  agency  whaterer  in  the  collectioa.  Its  opei»> 
tioa  ia  merely  paaaire ;  that  is,  if  the  obligor,  after  hi*  bmid  is  placed  - 
in  the  bank,  diachargei  it,  all  is  very  well.  Such  a  the  mighty  aid 
afiwded  by  this  tax-gatherer,  wiUiont  which  the  goTemment  cannot 
get  alot^ !  Again,  it  b  not  pretended  that  the  veiy  limited  assia> 
taoce  which  this  institution  does  in  troth  render,  extends  to  any  other 
than  a  sin^  species  of  tax,  that  is,  duties.  In  the  iM^leclion  (^  th* 
excise,  the  direct  and  other  internal  taxes,  no  aid  was  derived  frotn 
any  bank.  It  is  true,  in  the  collection  of  those  taxes,  the  &rmer  did 
not  obtain  the  same  indulgence  which  the  merchant  receives  in  p^ 
log  duties.  But  what  obliges  Congress  to  give  credit  at  aO  ?  Coold 
it  not  demand  [nompt  payment  of  the  duties  ?  And,  in  &ct,  does  tt 
not  so  demsad,  in  many  instances  I  Whether  credit  is  given  or  not, 
is  a  matter  merely  of  discielion.  If  it  be  a  facility  to  mercantile  ope^ 
ntioas,  (m  I  presume  it  ia)  it  oof^t  to  be  granted.  But  I  deny  the 
right  to  engraft  upon  it  a  bank,  which  you  would  not  otherwise  hare 
the  power  to  erect.  Yoo  cannot  create  the  Mctttily  of  a  bank,  and 
then  plead  tkat  neeeuity  for  its  estabb'shment.  In  the  adminiatratlDn 
of  the  finances,  the  bank  acts  simply  asapayer  and  receiver.  Tb» 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  money  in  New  York  and  wants  it  ia 
CharlestcMi — the  bank  will  furnish  him  with  a  cb«ck,  or  bill,  to  maktt 
the  lemiltancc,  which  any  merchant  would  do  just  as  well. 

I  will  DOW  proceed  to  show  by  ttxX,  actual  experience,  not  tbeo* 
retic  reasooiog,  but  by  the  records  themselves  of  the  treasury,  thnt 
the  operations  of  that  department  may  be  as  well  conducted  without 
as  with  this  bank.  The  delusion  has  consisted  in  the  use  of  certaa 
'  high-wuBding  {duases,  dexterously  used  on  the  occasion — '*  the  tA- 
legion  of  the  revenue" — "  the  adminiitratioa  of  the  finance"-^'  thn 
condactiag  of  the  fiscal  affairs  of  the  government,"  the  usual  lan- 
guage of  the  advocates  of  the  book,  extort  express  assent,  or  awe  into 
nequiescence,  without  inquiry  or  exam  in^  ion  into  its  necessity. 
About  the  commeuceoient  of  this  year,  there  appears,  by  tbe  repcst' 
of  the  Secretary  <tf  the  Treasury  of  the  Tth  c^  January,  to  have  been 
a  little  upwards  of  two  millions  and  fiiuT  hundred  thousand  dollars  ia 
the  treasury  of  tbe  United  Slates ;  and  more  than  one-third  of  this 
whole  sum  was  in  the  vaults  of  local  banks.  In  several  instsnesa 
.whare  opportunities  existed  of  selectii^  the  bank,  a  ptafemue  has 
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been  given  to  the  State  bank,  or  at  least  a  portion  of  the  deposits  has 
been  made  with  it.  In  New  York,  for  example,  there  was  deposited 
with  the  Manhattan  Bank  $186,070,  although  a  bnmdh  bank  is  in 
that  city.  In  this  district,  $115,060  were  deposited  with  the  Bank 
of  Coinmbia,  although  here  also  is  a  branch  bank,  and  yet  the  State 
banks  are  utterly  unsafe  to  be  trusted !  If  the  money,  after  the  bonds 
are  collected,  is  thus  placed  with  these^anks,  I  presume  there  can  be 
no  difficidty  in  placing  the  bonds  themselves  there,  if  they  must  be 
deposited  with  some  bank  for  collection,  which  I  deny. 

Again,  one  of  tbe  most  important  and  complicated  branches  of  the 
treasury  department,  is  the  management  of  our  landed  system.  The 
sales  have,  in  some  years,  .amounted  to  upwards  of  ht^f  a  million  of 
dollars — are  genrally-made  upon  credit,  and  yet  no  bank  whatever  is 
made  use  of  to  facilitate  the  collection.  After  it  is  made,  the  amount, 
in  some  instances,  bas  been  deposited  with  banks,  and,  according  to 
the  Secretary's  report,  which  I4iave  before  adverted  to,  the  amount 
so  deposited  was,  in  Janulury,  upwards  of  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  not  one  cent  of  which  was  in  the  vaults  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  or  in  any  of  its  branches,  but  in  the  Bank  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, its  branch  at  Pittsburgh,  the  Marietta  Bank,  and  the  Kentucky 
Bank.  Upon  (Ihe  point  of  responsibility,  I  cannot  subscribe  to  the 
opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  if  it  irmeant  that  the  ability 
to  pay  the  amount  of  any  deposits  which  the  government  may  make, 
under  any  exigency,  is  greater  than  that  of  the  State  banks ;  that 
the  oceountahiRty  of  a  ramified  institution,  whose  aiiairs  are  mantled 
by  a  single  head,  responsible  for  all  its  members,  is  more  simple  than 
that  of  a  number  of  independent  and  unconnected  estaUishments,  I 
shall  not  deny ;  but,  with  regard  to  safety,  I  am  strongly  inclined  to 
think  it  is  on  the  side  of  the  local  banks.  The  corruption  or  miscon-^ 
duct  of  the  parent,  or  any  of  its  branches,  may  bankrupt  or  destroy  the 
whole  system,  and  the  loss  of  the  government,  in  that  event,  will 
be  of  the  deposits  made  with  each ;  whereas,  in  the  failure  of  one 
State  bank,  the  loss  will^  confined  to  the  deposit  in  the  vault  of 
that  bank,  it  is  said  to  have  been  a  part  of  Burr's  plan  to  seize  on 
the  branch  bank  at  New  Orleans.  At  that  period  large  sums,  im» 
pcArted  from  La  Vera  Cruz,  are  alledged  to  have  been  deposited  with 
it,  and  if  the  traitor  had  accomplished  the  design,  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  if  not  actually  bankrupt,  might  have  been  constrained 
to  stop  payment. 
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h  M  uged  by  the  gentlemui  {rota  Muiacfaawtti  (Mr.  Llojnif) 
thit  u  this  mtion  adnucea  in  commerce,  wealth  and  popolKtioBf 
nnr  energiei  will  be  nnfolded,  Mw  wants  and  ezigences  will  ana^ 
and  hence  he  infers  that  powen  i>n>t  be  implied  from  the  eaaaA-^ 
tation.  Bat,  sir,  the  qoeation  is,  shall  we  stretch  the  instnimeDt  to 
embrace  cases  not  birlj  within  its' scope,  or  shall  we  resent  to  that 
remedy,  t^  amendment,  which  iha  CMtstitatioo  prescribes  ?  \ 

Oentlesnen  contend  that  tbt  oonstrnction  which  thejr  give  to  tlw 
constitiition  has  been  acquiesced  in  b;  all  parties,  and  onder  all  adnii»> 
istiatioBS ;  and  tbej  rely  partioolaily  on  an  act  which  passed  in  I8M, 
fix  extending  a  branch  to  New  Oileans ;  and  another  act  ot  1807,{gv 
pi^iiahing  those  who  should  fo^  or  ntler  fc«ged  pspe^  of  the  Bank. 
With  r^atd  to  the  first  law,  passed  no  doubt  upon  the  recommend** 
tioB  at  the  treasury  department,  I  wodd  remark,  that  it  was  the  «>• 
tension  at  a  1»ancfa  to  a  territory  orer  which  Congress  possesses  tlw 
power  of  legislation  almost  tmconbolled,  and  where,  without  anf 
ccmstitatioBal  impediment,  charters  of  corpMation  may  be  granted. 
As  to  tlM  other  act,  it  was  passed  no  less  for  the  benefit  of  the  con^ 
mnni^  Mmu  the  Bank — to  ]»otect  the  igncMant  and  nnwary  ftam 
counterfeit  paper,  purporting  to  have  been  emitted  by  the  Bank. 
When  gentlemen  are  claiming  the  advantage  supposed  to  he  deduct 
ble  from  acquiescence,  let  me  inquire  what  they  would  have  had 
Uioae  to  do  who  believed  the  establishment  of  a  Bank  an  encroacli* 
tnent  upon  State  rights?  Were  tbey  to  have  resisted,  and  how  f  By 
force }  Upon  the  chaage  of  parties  in  1800,  it  must  be  well  re«d- 
lected  that  the  grealaat  calamitiea  were  predicted  as  a  consequence  of ' 
that  event.  Intentions  were  ascribed  to  the  new  occupants  of  powiT^ 
of  violating  the  public  faith,  and  prostrating  nMional  credit.  Under 
such  drcumstaacea,  that  they  should  act  with  great  cincumspectiOK, 
was  qoite  natuinL  They  saw  in  full  opostion,  a  bank  chartered  hgr 
a  Congress  who  had  as  much  right  to  judge  of  their  constitutioBal 
powera  as  Iheir  Buccessors.  Had  tbey  revoked  the  law  which  gave 
it  existence,  the  institution  would,  in  all  probabilKy,  continued  to 
transact  bnsineaa  notwithstanding.  The  judiciary  would  have  been 
■I^ealed  to,  and  from  the  known  opinions  and  predilections  of  tha , 
iadges  then  composing  it,  they  would  have  proncnnced  the  act  of 
i>corp(»ation  as  in  the  nature  of  a  contract,  beyond  the  repealing' 
power  of  any  succeeding  legistatnre.  And,  su:,  what  a  scene  ofcoi^ 
finm  >POBld  Buob  a  state  of  thii^  have  {cesnlcd— «n  act  at  Co»" 
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grefs,  "which  waa  law  in  the  statute  book,  and  a  nullitjr  on  the  judicial 
reeorda !  was  it  not  the  wweat  to  wait  the  natural  dissoiutioa  of  the 
corporation  rather  than  accelerate  that  event  by  a  repealing  law  in- 
▼olTing  so  many  delicate  coaaiderations  ? 


When  gentlemen  attempt  to  carry  this  measure  upon  the  ground 
of  acquiescence  or  precedent^do  they  forget  that  we  are  not  in  West- 
minster Hall  ?  In  courts  of  justice,  the  utility  of  uniform  decision, 
exacts  of-  the  judge  a  conformity  to  the  adjudication  of  his  predeces- 
sor. In  the  interiMretation  and  administration  of  the  law,  this  practice 
u  wise  and  proper,  and  without  it,  eyery  thing  depending  upon  the 
Ql^ce  of  the  judge,  we  should  have  no  sectmty  for  our  dearest  rights. 
It  is  far  otK^wise  when  applied  to  the  source  of  legislation.  Here, 
so  rule  exists  but  the  constitution,  and  to  legislate  upon  the  ground 
merely  that  our  predecessors  thought  themselves  authori2sed,  under 
similar  circumstances,  to  legislate,  b  to  sanctify  error  and  to  perpetu- 
4(e  usurpation.  But  if  we  are  to  be  subjected  to  the  trammels  of 
precedent,  I  claim  on  the  other  hand,  the  benefit  of  the  restrictions 
uider  which  the  intelligent  judge  cautiously  receives  them.  It  is  an 
Islablished  rule,  that  to  give  a  previous  adjudication  any  effect,  the 
aind  of  the  judge  who  pronounced  it,  must  have  been  awakened  to 
he  subject,  and  it  must  have  been  a  deliberate  opinion,  formed  afier 
full  argument.  In  technical  language,  it  must  not  have  been  sub 
9Uentio.  Now  the  acts  of  1804  and  1807,  rdied  upon  as  pledges  for 
the  rechartering  thb  conqpauy,  passed  not  only  wittKiut  any  discus- 
sion whatever  of  the  constitutional  power  of  Congress  to  establish  a 
Bank,  but  I  venture  to  say,  without  a  single  member  having  had  his 
attention  drawn  to  this  question.  I  had  the  honor  of  a  seat  in  the 
Senate,  when  the  latter  law  passed,  probably  voted  for  it,  and  I  de- 
clare with  the  utmost  sincerity,  that  I  never  once  thought  of  that 
point,  and  I  appeal  confidently  to  every  honorable  member  who  waa 
then  present,  to  say  if  that  was  not  his  situation. 

This  doctrine  of  precedents,  iqpplied  to  the  legislature,  appean  io 
me.  to  be  fraught  with  the  most  mischievous  consequenees.  The 
great  advantage  of  our  system  of  government  over  all  others,  is,  that 
we  have  a  wriiieH  constitution,  defining  its  limits,  and  prescribing  its 
anthcNrities ;  and,  that,  however,  for  a  time,  fection  may  convulse  the 
nation,  and  passion  and  party  prejudice  sway  its  fonctionaries,  the 
•Mson  of  reflection,  will  recur,  when  calmly  retraoiog  their  deedsi 
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I  from  fiindamentBl  principle  will  bo  corrected.  But 
once  anbotitute  practice  for  priociple — tbe  exposition  of  the  ooMtitD- 
tion  for  the  text  of  the  cmutitutioii,  tad  in  rain  shall  \re  look  tat  the 
instmmeat  in  the  instrumeDt  itself !  It  vill  be  as  diffused  uid  intui- 
gibl«  as  the  [ffetended  constitution  of  En^aad  : — and  must  be  sou^t 
(x  in  the  statute  book,  in  the  fu^tire  journals  of  Congress,  and  in 
reports  of  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Treasury  T  What  vould  be  our  coii> 
ditioB  if  we  were  to  take  the  interpretationa  given  to  that  sacred 
book,  which  ia,  or  ot^ht  to  be,  the  criterion  of  onr  fiuth,  for  the  boiA 
Itself  f  We  ahonld  find  the  Holy  Bible  buried  beneath  the  interpre- 
tations, glosses,  and  comments  of  councils,  ^nods,  and  learned  dl- 
Tinea,  which  have  produced  swarms  of  intollerant  and  furious  sect*, 
partaking  less  of  the  mildness  and  meekness  of  their  origin  than  «l  tr 
▼indictiTe  spirit  of  hostility  towuds  each  other !  They  ought  to  wt- 
tati  US  a  solemn  warning  to  make  thatconstintion  which  we  Imt 
■worn  to  snj^Kirt,  our  inrariable  guide. 

I  coneeire  then,  sir,  that  we  were  not  empowered  by  the  conslita- 
tion,  nor  bonnd  by  any  practice  ander  it,  to  renew  the  charter  of  this 
Bank,  and  I  might  here  rest  the  argument.  But  as  there  are  strong 
objections  to  the  renewal  on  the  score  of  expediency,  and  as  the  dis- 
treaaea  which  will  attend  the  dissolution  of  the  B&nk,  have  bees 
greatly  exa^;erated,  I  will  ask  for  your  indulgence  for  a  few  bh>- 
ments  kmger.  That  some  temporary  inconrenience  will  arise,  1  shall 
not  deny ;  but  moat  groundlesaly  hove  the  recent  failures  in  New 
Torit  been  attributed  to  the  discontinuance  of  this  Bank.  As  welt 
might  you  ascribe  to  that  cause  the  ftuiures  of  Amsterdam  and  Ham- 
buig,  of  London  and  Lirerpool-  The  embarrassments  of  commetee 
—the  Kqoeitrations  in  France — the  Danish  captures — m  fine,  t&e 
belligerent  edicts,  are  the  obvious  Houreea  of  these  bilures.  Heir 
immediate  caase  in  the  return  of  bills  upon  London,  drawn  upon  the 
faith  of  unproductive  or  unprofitable  shipments.  Yes,  sir,  the  pro- 
tests of  the  notanea  of  London,  not  those  of  New  York,  have  occa- 
sioned these  bankruptcies. 

The  power  (tf  a  nation  is  said  to  consist  in  the  sword  and  the  pnne. 
Perhaps  at  last  all  power  is  resolvable  into  that  of  the  purse,  for  witb 
it  yoQ  may  command  almost  every  thing  else.  The  specie  circolk' 
tioo  of  the  United  States  is  estimated  by  some  calcuUltna  at  ten  mS- 
lioiw  of  dotlait,  tod  if  it  be  no  more,  one  nUMety  is  in  the  Tulta  of 
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this  Bank.    May  not  the  time  arrive  when  the  ooncentrafson  of  nidi 
a  vast  portion  of  the  circulating  medium  of  the  countiy  in  the  handi 
of  any  corporation,  will  be  dangerous  to  our  liberties  ?    By  whom  is 
Uus  inunense  power  wielded  ?    By  a  body,  who,  in  derogation  of 
the  great  principle  of  all  our  institutions,  responsibility  to  the  people, 
is  amenable  only  to  a  few  stockholders,  and  they  ohiefly  foreigners. 
Suppose  an  atten^pt  to  subvert  this  government — ^would  not  the  trai- 
tor first  aim  by  force  or  corruption  to  acquire  the  treasure  ot 
company  ?    Look  at  it  in  another  aspect.     Seven-tenths  of  its  ci^tal 
are  in  the  hands  of  foreigners,  and  these  foreigners  chieiy  English 
subjects.     We  are. possibly  on  the  eve  of  a  rupture  with  that  natiUMu 
Should  such  an  event  occur,  do  you  apprehend  that  the  English  pre* 
mier  would  ei^perience  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  the^entire  contiol 
of  this  institution  ?    Republics,  above  all  other  .governmenta,  oofjki 
most  seriously  to  guard  against   foreign    influence.      All  hislocy 
proves  that  the  internal  dissentions  excited  by  foreigD  intrigQey 
have  produced  the  downfall  of  almost  every  firee  government  that  has 
hitherto  existed ;  and  yet,  gentlemen  contend  that  we«re  benefitted 
by  the  possession  of  this  foreign  capital !    If  we  could  have  its  use, 
without  its  attending  abuse,  I  should  be  gratified  also.    But  it  is  in 
vain  to  expect  the  one  without  the  other.    Wealth  is  power,  and, 
under  whatsoever  form  it  exists,  its  proprietor,  whether  he  lives  on 
this  or  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  will  have  a  proportionate  infla* 
ence.     It  is  argued  that  our  possession  of  this  English  capital  gives 
us  a  great  influence  over  the  British  government.    If  Uus  reasoning 
be  sound,  we  had  better  revoke  the  interdiction  as  to  aheiis  holding 
land,  and  invite  foreigners  to  engross  the  whole  property,  real  and 
personal,  of  the  country.     We  had  better  at  once  exchange  the  con- 
dition of  independent  proprietors  for  that  of  stewards.     We  should 
then  be  able  to  govern  foreign  nations,  according  to  the  reasoning  of 
the  gentleman  on  the  other  side.     But  let  us  put  aside  this  theory, 
and  appeal  ta  the  decisions  of  experience.    Go  to  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  and  «ee  what  has  been  achieved  for  us  ihere  by  Eng- 
lishmen holding  seven-tenths  of  the  capital  of  this  Bank.     Has  it  re- 
leased from  galling  and  ignominious  bondage  one  solitary  American 
seaman  bleeding  under  British  oppression?    Did  it  prevent  the  «n. 
manly  attack  upon  the  Chesapeake  ?    Did  it  arrest  the  promulgation, 
or  has  it  abrogated  the  orders  of  council — those  orders  which  have 
given  birth  to  a  new  era  in  commerce  ?    In  spite  of  all  its  boasted 
e&ct,are  not  the  two  nations  brought  to  the  very  hnnk  of  war? 
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Are  we  quite  sure,  that  on  this  side  of  the  water,  it  has  had  no  ef- 
fect &yorable  to  British  interests?  It  has  often  been  stated,  and 
although  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  susceptible  of  strict  proof,  I  belieTe 
it  to  be  a  fact  that  this  Bank  exercised  its  influence  in  support  of 
Jay's  treaty — and  may  it  not  have  contributed  to  blunt  the  public 
sentiment,  or  paralyze  the  efforts  of  this  nation  against  British  ag- 
gression. 

The  duke  of  Northumberland  is  said  to  be  the  most  considerable 
stockholder  in  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  A  late  lord  chancel- 
lor of  England  besides  other  noblemen,  was  a  large  stockholder. 
Suppose  the  prince  of  Essling,  the  duke  of.Cadore,  and  other  Freoth 
dignitaries  owned  seven-eighths  of  the  capital  of  the*  Bank,  should 
we  witness  the  same  exertions  (I  allude  not  to  any  made  in  the 
Senate)  to  re-charter  it  ?  So  far  from  it,  would  not  the  dangerof 
French  influence  be  resounded  throughout  the  nation  ? 


I  shall  therefore  give  my  most  hearty  assent  to  the  motion  Cot  itri* 
king  out  the  first  section  of  the  bill. 


ON  THE  BANK  CHARTER. 


At  Lexington,  Kentucky,  June  3,  1816. 


(Mr.  Clay's  speech  on  the  qaeetion  of  chartering  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  m 
ISW  was  not  reported ;  but  in  ah  Address  to  his  Constitnents,  publiriied  im  the  Ken- 
tacky  Gazette,  Lexington,  June  8d,  1816,  he  gave  the  rabstance  of  it,  as  follows  i] 

On  one  subject,  that  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  to  which, 
at  the  late  session  of  Congress,  I  gave  my  humble  support,  I  feel 
particularly  anxious  to  explain  the  grounds  on  which  I  acted.  This 
exi^nation,  if  not  due  to  my  own  character,  the  State  and  district  to 
which  I  belong  have  a  right  to  demand.  It  would  have  been  unne- 
cessary, if  my  observations,  addressed  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, pending  the  measure,  had  been  published ;  but  they  were  not 
published,  and  why  they  were  not  published,  I  am  unadvised. 

When  I  was  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  I  was 
induced  to  oppose  the  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  old  Bank  of  the 
United  Stales,  by  three  general  considerations.  The  first  was,  that 
I  was  instructed  to  oppose  it  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State.  What 
were  the  reasons  that  operated  with  the  Legislature,  in  giving  the 
instruction,  I  do  not  know.  I  have  understood  from  members  of  that 
body,  at  the  time  it  was  given,  that  a  clause,  declaring  that  Congress 
had  no  power  to  grant  the  charter,  was  stricken  out ;  from  which  it 
might  be  inferred,  either  that  the  Legislature  did  not  believe  a  bank 
unconstitutional,  or  that  it  had  formed  no  opinion  on  that  point.  This 
inference  derives  additional  strength  from  the  fact,  that,  although  the 
two  late  Senators  from  this  State,  as  well  as  the  present  Senators, 
voted  for  a  National  Bank,  the  Legislature,  which  must  have  been 
well  apprised  that  such  a  measure  was  in  contemplation,  did  not 
again  interpose,  either  to  protest  against  the  measure  itself,  or  to 
censure  the  conduct  of  those  Senators.  From  this  silence  on  th« 
part  of  a  body  which  has  ever  fixed  a  watchful  eye  upon  the  pro- 
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oeediiigi  otibe  general  goyernment,  I  had  a  right  to  belieye  that  the 
Legislature  of  Kentucky  saw,  wilhoat  diatatiafaction,  the  proposal  to 
establiah  a  National  Bank ;  and  that  its  opposition  to  the.  former  ofM^ 
was  upon  grounds  of  expedient,  Bj^lieable  to  that  corporation  aloati 
or  no  longer  existing.  But  when,  at  the  last  session,  the  question 
came  up  as  to  the  estaUbhment  of  a  National  Bank,  being  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  point  of  inquiry  with  me  waa 
not  so  much  what  was  the  opinion  of  the  Legislature,  although  un- 
doubtedly the  opinion  of  a  body  so  re8pectid>le  would  have  great 
weight  with  me  under  any  circumstances,  as  what  were  the  senii* 
menta  of  my  inmiediate  constituents.  These  I  belieyed  to  be  in  finror 
of  auch  an  institution,  £pobi  the  following  circumstances :  In  the  fint 
place,  my  predecessor,  (Mr.  Hawkins)  voted  for  a  National  Bank, 
without  the  slightest  munnur  of  discontent.  Secondly,  during  the 
last  fidl,  when  I  was  in  my  district,  I  conversed  freely  with  many  of 
my  constituents  upon  that  subject,  then  the  most  common  topic  of 
conversation,  and  all,  without  a  single  exception  as  &r  as  I  recoUeet, 
agreed  tiiat  it  was  a  desirable,  if  not  the  only  efficient  remedy,  for  the 
alarming  evils  in  the  currency  of  the  country.  And  lastly,  during  the 
session  I  received  many  letters  from  my  constituents,  prior  to  the  paa- 
sage  of  the  bill,  all  of  which  concurred,  I  believe  without  a  solitary 
exception,  in  advising  the  measure.  So  far,  then,  from  being  instrud- 
ed  by  my  district  to  oppose  the  bank,  I  had  what  was  perhaps  tanta- 
mount to  an  instruction  to  support  it — ^the  acquiescence  of  iny  ccm- 
stituents  in  the  vote  of  their  former  representative,  and  the  communi- 
cations, oral  and  written,  of  the  opinions  of  many  of  them  in  favor  of 
a  bank. 

The  next  connderation  which  induced  me  to  oppose  the  renewd 
of  the  old  charter,  was,  that  I  believed  the  corporation  had,  during  a 
portion  of  the  period  of  its  existence,  abused  its  powers,  and  had 
sought  to  subserve  the  views  of  a  political  party.  Instances  of  its 
oppression  for  that  purpose  were  asserted  to  have  occurred  at  Phila- 
deli^ia  and  at  Charleston ;  and,  although  denied  in  Congress  by  the 
friends  of  the  institution  during  the  discussions  on  the  application  for 
the  renewal  of  the  charter,  they  were,  in  my  judgment,  satisfoctorily 
made  out.  This  oppression,  indeed,  was  admitted  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  in  the  debate  on  the  present  bank,  by  a  distinguished 
member  of  that  party  which  had  so  warmly  espoused  the  renewal  of 
the  old  charter.    It  may  be  said,  what  securi^  is  there  thai  the  new 
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bank  will  not  imitate  this  example  of  oppieBsion  ?  I  aniMrer,  the 
fate  of  the  old  bank  warning  all  similar  institutions  to  shun  politki, 
,  with  which  they  ought  not  to  hare  any  concern ;  the  exislenee  of 
abundant  competition,  arising  from  the  multiplication  of  b«iki,Ml 
the  precautions  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  details  of  the  present  bilL 

A  third  consideration,  under  which  I  acted  in  ISIl,  was  flist,a 
the  power  to  create  a  corporation,  such  as  was  proposed  to  be  cbb- 
tinued,  was  not  specifically  granted  in  the  constitution,  and  didool 
then  appear  to  ine  to  be  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  anydfllM 
powers  which  were  specifically  granted.  Congress  was  not  aatfaimd 
to  continue  the  bank.  The  constitution  contains  powers  ddeptod 
and  prohibitory,  powers  expressed  and  constructive.  It  Teste  ii 
Congress  all  powers  necessary  to  give  efi^t  to  enumerated  powen— 
all  that  may  be  necessary  to  put  into  motion  and  activity  the  madiiM 
of  government  which  it  constructs.  The  powers  that  may  be  sobb- 
cessary  are  deducible  by  construction.  They  are  not  defined  in  thi 
constitution.  They  are,  from  their  nature,  indefinable.  WhaAe 
question  is  in  relation  to  one  of  these  powers,  the  point  of  inqdrj 
should  be,  is  its  exertion  necessary  to  carry  into  efiect  any  of  tbe 
enumerated  powers  and  objects  of  the  general  government  ?  With 
regard  to  the  degree  of  necessity,  various  rules  have  been,atdi£remit 
times,  laid  down ;  but,  perhaps,  at  last,  there  is  no  other  than  a  sound 
and  honest  judgment  exercised,  under  the  checks  and  control  wUdi 
belong  to  the  constitution  and  to  ihe  people. 

The  constructive  powers,  being  auxiliary  to  the  specifically  gno^ 
powers,  and  depending,  for  their  sanction  and  existence,  upon  a  neoef- 
sity  to  give  efiect  to  the  latter,  which  necessity  is  to  be  soog^^ 
and  ascertained  by  a  sound  and  honest  discretion,  it  is  maniM  ^ 
this  necessity  may  not  be  perceived,  at  one  time,  under  one  Mi  <• 
things,  when  it  is  perceived  at  another  time,  under  a  difierent  itete 
of  things.  The  constitution,  it  is  true,  never  changes ;  it  is  shvO" 
the  same ;  but  the  force  of  circumstances  and  the  lights  of  experici^ 
may  evolve  to  the  fallible  persons,  charged  with  its  administistioB) 
the  fitness  and  necessity  of  a  particular  exercise  of  a  constmctni* 
power  to-day,  which  they  did  not  see  at  a  former  period. 

When  the  application  was  made  to  renew  the  old  charter  of  ^ 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  such  an  institution  did  not  appear  fQ^ 
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to  be  SO  necessary  to  the  fulfillnient  of  any  of  the  objects  specifically 
rjiumerated  in  the  constitution  as  to  justify  Congress  in  assuming,  by 
construction,  power  to  establish  it.  It  was  supported  mainly  upon 
the  ground  that  it  was  indispensable  to  the  treasury  operations.  But 
the  local  institutions  in  the  several  States  were  at  that  time  in  pros- 
perous existence,  confided  in  by  the  community,  having  a  confidence 
in  each  other,  and  maintaining  an  intercourse  and  connexion  the  most 
intimate.  Many  of  them  were  actually  employed  by  the  treasuiy 
to  aid  that  department,  in  a  part  of  its  fiscal  arrangements ,  and  they 
appeared  to  inc  to  be  fully  capable  of  affording  to  it  all  the  £etcility 
that  it  ought  to  desire  in  all  of  them.  They  superseded,  in  my  judg- 
ment, the  necessity  of  a  national  institution.  But  how  stands  tti6 
case  in  1816,  when  I  am  called  upon  again  to  examine  the  power  of 
the  general  government  to  incorporate  a  National  Bank  ?  A  total 
change  of  circumstances  is  presented.  Events  of  the  utmost  magni- 
tade.have  intervened. 

A  general  suspension  of  specie  payments  has  taken  place,  and  this 
has  led  to  a  train  of  consequences  of  the  most  alarming  nature.  I 
behold,  dispersed  over  the  immense  extent  of  the  United  States, 
about  three  hundred  banking  institutions,  enjoying,  in  different  de- 
grees, the  confidence  of  the  public,  shaken  as  to  them  all,  under  no 
direct  control  of  the  general  government,  and  subject  to  no  actual  re- 
sponsibility to  the  State  authorities.  These  institutions  are  emitting 
the  actual  currency  of  the  United  States  ;  a  currency  consisting  of  a 
paper,  on  Which  they  neither  pay  interest  nor  principal,  while  it  is 
exchanged  for  the  paper  of  the  community,  on  which  both  are  paid. 
I  see  these  institutions,  in  fiict,  exercising  what  has  been  considered^ 
at  all  times  and  in  all  countries,  one  of  the  highest  attributes  of  sor"- 
ereignty,  the  regulation  of  the  current  medium  of  the  country.  They 
are  no  longer  competent  to  assist  the  treasury  in  either  of  the  great 
op^ations  of  collection,  deposit,  or  distribution  of  the  public  revenues. 
In  6ct,  the  paper  which  they  emit,  and  which  the  treasury,  from  the 
force  of  events,  finds  itself  constr^ned  to  receive,  is  constantly  ob- 
stmcting  the  operations  of  that  department.  For  it  will  accumulate 
where  it  is  not  wanted,  and  cannot  be  used  where  it  is  wanted  for 
the  purposes  of  govejnment,  without  a  ruinous  and  arbitraty  broker* 
age.  Every  man  who  pays  or  receives  from  &e  government,  pays  or 
reeeires  as  much  less  than  he  ought,  as  is  the  difibrence  between  the 
■iiiiiiiH  in  which  the  payment  is  eflbcted,  andqpecie.    Taxes  are  M 
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longer  uniform.  In  New  England,  where  specie  payments  have  not 
been  suspended,  the  people  are  called  upon  to  pay  larger  contribu- 
tions than  where  they  are  suspended.  In  Kentucky,  as  much  more 
is  paid  by  the  people  in  their  taxes  than  is  paid,  for  example,  in  the 
State  of  Ohio,  as  Kentucky  paper  is  worth  more  than  Ohio  paper. 

It  appears  to  me  that,  in  this  condition  of  things,  the  general  gov- 
ernment can  no  longer  depend  upon  these  local  institutions,  multiplied 
and  multiplying  daily — coming  into  existence  by  the  breath  of  eighteen 
State  sovereignties,  some  of  which,  by  a  single  act  of  volition,  have 
created  twenty  or  thirty  at  a  time.  Even  if  the  resumption  of  specie 
payments  could  be  anticipated,  the  general  government  remaining 
passive,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  the  general  government  ought 
longer  to  depend  upon  these  local  institutions  exclusively  for  aid  in 
its  operations.  But  I  do  not  believe  it  can  be  justly  so  anticipated. 
It  is  not  the  interest  of  all  of  them  that  the  renewal  shall  take  place 
of  specie  payments,  and  yet,  without  concert  between  all  or  most  of 
them,  it  cannot  be  effected.  With  regard  to  those  disposed  to  return 
to  a  regular  state  of  things,  great  difficulties  may  arise,  as  to  the  time 
of  its  commencement. 

Considering,  then,  that  the  state  of  the  currency  is  such  that  no 
thinking  man  can  contemplate  it  without  the  most  serious  alarm,  that 
it  threatens  general  distress,  if  it  does  not  ultimately  lead  to  convul- 
sion and  subversion  of  the  government,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
duty  of  Congress  to  apply  a  remedy,  if  a  remedy  can  be  devised.  A 
National  Bank,  with  other  auxiliary  measures,  is  proposed  as  that 
remedy.  I  determined  to  examine  the  question,  with  as  little  preju- 
dice as  possible  arising  from  my  former  opinion.  I  know  that  the 
safest  course  for  me,  if  I  were  to  pursue  a  cold,  calculating  policy,  is 
to  adhere  to  that  opinion,  right  or  wrong.  I  am  perfectly  aware  that 
if  I  change  or  seem  to  change  it,  I  shall  expose  myself  to  some  cen- 
sure. But,  looking  at  the  subjct  with  the  light  shed  upon  it  by  eventu 
which  have  happened  since  the  c^mencement  of  the  war,  I  can  no 
longer  doubt.  A  Bank  appears  to  me  not  only  necessary,  but  indis 
pensably  necessary,  in  connexion  with  another  measure,  to  remedy 
the  evils  of  which  all  are  but  too  sensible.  I  prefer,  to  the  sugges- 
tions of  the  pride  of  consistency,  the  evident  interests  of  the  oommu- 
nity«  and  am  determined  to  throw  myself  upon  their  candor  and  jos- 
^.    That  which  appeared  tome  in  1611,  under  the  state  of  tUi^ 
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theD  exiftiiig,  not  to  be  necessary  to  the  general  government,  seema 
now  to  be  necessary,  onder  the  present  state  of  things.  Had  I  then 
foreseen  what  now  exists,  and  no  objection  had  laid  against  the  le- 
newal  of  the  charter,  I  should  have  voted  for  the  renewal. 

Other  provisions  of  the  constitution,  but  little  noticed,  if  noticed  at 
all,  on  the  discussions  in  Congress  in  1811,  would  seem  to  urge  that 
body  to  exert  all  its  powers  to  restore  to  a  sound  state  the  money  of 
the  country.     That  instrument  confers  upon  Congress  the  power  to 
coin  money,  and  to  regulate  the  value  of  foreign  coins ;  and  the  States 
are  prohibited  to  coin  money,  to  emit  bills  of  credit,  or  to  make  any 
thing  but  gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts.    The 
plain  inference  is,  thot  the  subject  of  the  general  currency  is  in- 
tended to  be  submitted  exclusively  to  the  general  government.     In 
point  of  fact,  however,  the  regulation  of  the  general  currency  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  State  governments,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  cff 
the  banks  created  by  them.     Their  paper  has  every  qnalily  of  money 
except  that  of  being  a  tender,  and  even  this  is  imparted  to  it  by  some 
States,  in  the  law  by  which  a  creditor  must  receive  it,  or  submit  lo^a 
.  ruinous  suspension  of  the  payment  of  his  debt.     It  is  incumbent  up6n 
Congress  to  recover  the  control  which  it  has  lost  over  the  genethl 
currency.     The  remedy  called  for  is  one  of  caution  and  moderation, 
but  of  firmness.     Whether  a  remedy,  directly  acting  upon  the  banks 
and  their  paper  thrown  into  circulation,  is  in  the  power  of  the  gen- 
eral government  or  not,  neither  Congress  nor  the  community  are  pre- 
pared for  the  application  of  such  a  remedy.     An  indirect  remedy,  of 
a  milder  character,  seems  to  be  furnished  by  a  National  Bank.     Going 
into  operation  with  the  powerful  aid  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  I  believe  it  will  be  highly  instrumental  in  the  renewal  of  specie 
payments.     Coupled  with  the  other  measure  adopted  by  Confess  for 
that  object,  I  believe  the  remedy  effectual.     The  local  banks  most 
follow  the  example,  which  the  National  Bank  will  set  them,  of  re- 
deeming their  notes  by  the  payment  of  specie,  or  their  notes  will  be 
discredited  and  put  down. 

If  the  constitution,  then,  warrants  the  establishment  of  a  Bank, 
other  considerations,  besides  those  already  mentioned,  strongly  urge 
it.  The  want  of  a  general  medium  is  everywhere  felt.  Exchange 
varies  continually,  not  only  between  different  parts  of  the  Union,  Imt 
betweeen  different  parts  of  the  saoie  city.*    If  the  paper  of  a  National 
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Bank  is  not  redeemed  in  specie,  it  will  be  much  better  than  the 
rent  paper,  since,  although  its  value,  in  comparison  with  specie,  ma; 
fluctuate,  it  will  afford  an  uniform  standard. 

If  political  power  be  incidental  to  banking  corporations,  there  ough 
perhaps  to  be  in  the  general  government  some  counterpoise  to 
which  is  exerted  by  the  States.    Such  a  counterpoise  might  not  h 
deed  be  so  necessary,  if  the  States  exercised  the  power  to  incorporat^b-^ie 
banks  equally,  or  in  proportion  to  their  respective  populations.    Bo 
this  is  not  the  case.     A  single  State  has  a  banking  capital 
or  nearly  so,  to  one-fifth  of  the  whole  banking  capital  of  the 
States.     In  the  event  of  any  convulsion,  in  which  the  distribution  < 
banking  institutions  might  be  important,  it  may  be  urged  ^h^% 
mischief  would  not  be  alleviated  by  the  creation  of  a  National 
since  its  lx)cation  must  be  within  one  of  the  States.    But  in  this 
spect  the  location  of  the  Bank  is  extremely  favorable,  being  in  one 
the  middle  States,  not  likely,  from  its  position  as  well  aa  its 
(b  concur  in  any  scheme  for  subverting  the  government.     And  a 
ficient  security  against  such  contii^ency  is  to  be  found  in  the 
bution  of  branches  in  diffisrent  States,  acting  and  reacting  upon 
pajrent  institution,  and  upon  each  other. 


ON  THE  VETO  OF  THE  BANK. 


Ik  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  July  12,  1832. 


I  HAVE  some  observations  to  submit  on  this  question,  which  I  would 
not  trespass  on  the  Senate  in  ofiering,  but  that  it  has  some  command 
oi  leisure,  in  consequence  of  the  conference  which  has  been  agreed 
upon  in  respect  to  Uie  tariff. 

A  bill  to  recharter  the  bank  has  recently  passed  Congress,  aftar 
much  deliberation.  In  this  body,  we  know  that  there  are  membeoi 
enough  who  Entertain  no  constitutional  scruples,  to  make,  with  tka 
Tote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed,  a  majority  of  two-thirds.  In  Iha 
House  of  Representatives,  also,  it  is  believed,  there  is  a  like  miycrity 
in  favor  of  the  bill.  Notwithstanding  this  state  of  things,  the  Preai-. 
dent  has  rejected  the  bill,  and  transmitted  to  the  Senate  an  elaborate 
message,  communicating  at  large  his  objections.  The  constitution 
requires  that  we  should  reconsider  the  bill,  and  that  the  question  of 
its  passage,  the  President's  objections  notwithstanding,  shall  be  taken 
by  ayes  and  noes.  Respect  to  him,  as  well  as  the  injunctions  of  the 
constitution,  require  that  we  should  deliberately  examine  his  reasons, 
and  reconsider  the  question. 

The  veto  is  an  extraordinary  power,  which,  though  tolerated  by 
the  constitution,  was  not  expected,  by  the  convention,  to  be  used  in 
ordinary  cases.  It  was  designed  for  instances  of  precipitate  ]egia)ar 
tion,  in  unguarded  moments.  Thus  restricted,  and  it  has  been  thus 
restricted  by  all  former  Presidents,  it  might  not  be  mischievous.  Dar- 
ing Mr.  Madison's  administration  of  eight  years,  there  occurred  b«t 
two  or  three  cases  of  its  exercise.  During  the  last  admmistratioii  I 
do  not  now  recollect  that  it  was  once.  In  a  period  little  upwards  of 
three  years,  the  present  Chief  Magistrate  has  employed  the  veto  four 

times.    We  now  hear  quite  frequently,  in  the  progress  of  laeaivres 
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through  Congress,  the  statement  that  the  President  will  veto  them, 
urged  as  an  objection  to  their  passage. 

The  veto  is  hardly  reconcileable  with  the  genius  of  representative 
government.  It  is  totally  irreconcileable  with  it,  if  it  is  to  be  fre- 
quently employed  in  respect  to  the  expediency  of  measures,  as  well 
as  their  constitutionality.  It  is  a  feature  of  our  government  borrowed 
from  a  prerogative  of  the  British  king.  And  it  is  remarkable  that  in 
England  it  has  grown  obsolete,  not  having  been  used  for  upwards  of 
a  century.  At  the  commencement  of  the  Freneh  revolution,  in  dis- 
cusssing  the  principles  of  their  constitution,  in  national  convention, 
the  veto  held  a  conspicuous  figure.  The  gay,  laughing  population 
of  Paris  bestowed  on  the  king  the  appellation  of  Monsieur  Veto,  and 
on  the  queen,  that  of  Madame  Veto.  The  convention  finally  decreed 
that  if  a  measure  rejected  by  the  king  should  obtain  the  sanction  of 
two  concurring  legislatures,  it  should  be  a  law,  notwithstanding  the 
veto.  In  the  constitution  of  Kentucky,  and  perhaps  in  some  other 
of  the  State  constitutions,  it  is  provided  that  if,  after  tl^  rejection  of 
a  hill  by  the  Governor,  it  shall  be  passed  by  a  majority  of  all  the 
members  elected  to  both  Houses,  it  shall  become  a  law,  notwithstand- 
ing the  Governor's  objections.  As  a  co-ordinate  branch  of  the  gov- 
ernment, the  chief  magistrate  has  great  weight.  If,  after  a  respect- 
ful consideration  of  his  objections  urged  against  a  bill,  a  majority  of 
all  the  members  elected  to  the  legislature  shall  still  pass  it,  notwith- 
standing his  official  influence  and  the  force  of  his  reasons,  ought  it 
not  to  become  a  law  ?  Ought  the  opinion  of  one  man  to  overrule 
that  of  a  legislative  body  twice  deliberately  expressed  ? 

It  cannot  be  imagined  that  the  convention  contemplated  the  appli- 
cation of  the  veto  to  a  question  which  has  been  so  long,  so  often,  and 
so  thoroughly  scrutinized,  as  that  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
by  every  department  of  the  government,  in  almost  every  stage  of  its 
existence,  and  by  the  people,  and*  by  the  State  legislatures.  Of  all 
the  controverted  questions  which  have  sprung  up  under  our  govern- 
ment, not  one  has  been  so  fully  investigated  as  that  of  its  power  to 
esfstblish  a  Bank  of  the  United  States.  More  than  seventeen  years 
ago,  in  January,  1815,  Mr.  Madison' then  said,  in  a  message  to  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States : 

**  WaWiat  the  ^QiBstiaii  of  the  conicitBtioiial  authority  of  the  Legialatare  to  eiCth 
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ridi  M  incoiponted  Bank,  as  bein^  fire cloded,  in  my  jndfment,  by  rapeaied  raeof • 
rtiuooa^  noder  varied  circumstances,  of  the  validity  of  such  an  institution,  in  ada  ol 
the  legulative,  exeentive,  and  judicial  branches  ot  the  government,  aceompantad  If 
indicationB,  in  different  modes,  of  a  concurrence  of  the  general  will  of  the  nation. . 

Mr.  Madison,  himself  opposed  to  the  first  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  yielded  his  own  convictions  to  those  of  the  nation,  and  all 
the  departments  of  the  government  thus  oflen  expressed.  Sabte- 
qaent  to  this  true  hut  strong  statement  of  the  case,  the  present  Bank 
of  the  United  States  was  establbhed,  and  numerous  other  acts,  of  all 
the  departments  of  government,  manifesting  their  settled  sense  of  ttie 
power,  have  been  added  to  those  which  existed  prior  to  the  date  of 
Mr.  Madison's  message. 

No  question  has  been  more  generally  discussed,  within  the  last  two 
year^,  by  the  people  at  large,  and  in  State  Legislatures,  than  that  of 
the  Bank.  And  this  consideration  of  it  has  been  {»:ompted  by  the 
President  himself.  In  his  first  message  to  Congress,  (in  December, 
1829,)  he  brought  the  subject  to  the  view  of  that  body  and  the  nation, 
and  expressly  declared,  that  it  could  not,  for  the  interest  of  all  con- 
cerned, be  '^  too  soon''  settled.  In  each  of  his  subsequent  annual  mes- 
sages,  in  1830  and  1831,  he  again  invited  the  attention  of  Congreai  to 
the  subject.  Thus,  after  an  interval  of  two  years,  and  after  the  inter* 
vention  of  the  election  of  a  new  Congress,  the  President  proposei  to 
renew  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  And  yet  his 
friends  now  declare  the  agitation  of  the  question  to  be  premature ! 
It  was  not  premature  in  1829  to  present  the  question,  but  it  is  pre* 
mature  in  1832  to  consider  and  decide  it ! 

After  the  President  had  directed  public  attention  to  this  question, 
it  became  uot  only  a  topic  of  popular  conversation,  but  was  discusaed 
in  the  press  and  employed  as  a  theme  in  popular  elections.  I  was 
myself  interrogated,  on  more  occasions  than  one,  to  make  a  puUio 
expression  of  my  sentiments  ;  and  a  friend  of  mine  in  Kentucky,  a 
candidate  for  the  State  Legislature,  told  me  near  two  years  ago,  that 
he  was  surprised,  in  an  obscure  part  of  his  county,  (the  hills  of  Ben* 
son)  where  there  was  but  little  occasion  for  Banks,  to  find  himself 
questioned  on  the  stump,  as  to  the  recharter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States.  It  seemed  as  if  a  sort  of  general  order  *  had  gone  out,  kquk 
head-quarters,  to  the  partizans  of  the  administration  every  where,  to 
i^tale  and  make  the  most  of  the  queatton.    They  have  done  so :  aod 
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their  condition  now  reminds  me  of  the  fable  invented  by  Dr.  Frank* 
Un  of  the  eagle  and  the  cat,  to  demonstrate  that  iBsop  had  not  ex* 
hausted  invention,  in  the  construction  of  his  memorable  fables.  The 
eagle,  you  know,  Mr.  President,  pounced  from  his  lofty  flight  in  the 
air  upon  a  cat,  taking  it  to  be  a  pig.  Having  borne  off  his  prize,  he 
quickly  felt  most  painfully  the  paws  of  the  cat  thrust  deeply  into  hb 
aides  and  body.  \Miilst  flying,  he  held  a  parley  with  the  supposed 
pig,  and  proposed  to  let  go  his  hold,  if  the  other  would  let  him  alone. 
No  says  puss,  you  brought  me  from  yonder  earth  below,  and  I  will 
hold  fast  to  you  until  you  carry  me  back — a  condition  to  which  the 
eagle  readily  assented. 

.The  friends  of  the  President,  who  have  been  for  near  three  years 
agitating  this  question,  now  turn  round  upon  their  opponents,  who 
have  supposed  the  President  quite  serious  and  in  earnest  in  present- 
ing it  for  public  consideration,  and  charge  them  with  prematurely 
agitating  it.  And  that  for  electioneering  purposes !  The  other  side 
tmderstands  perfectly  the  policy  of  preferring  an  unjust  charge  in  or- 
der to  avoid  a  well  founded  accusation. 

If  there  be  an  electioneering  motive  in  the  matter,  who  hxre 
been  actuated  by  it  ?  Those  who  have  taken  the  President  at  his 
word,  and  deliberated  on  a  measure  which  he  has  repeatedly  recom- 
mended to  their  consideration ;  or  those  who  have  resorted  to  all  sorts 
of  means  to  elude  the  question  ?  By  alternately  coaxing  and  threat- 
ening the  Bank ;  by  an  extraordinary  investigation  into  the  admini- 
stration of  the  Bank  ;  and  by  every  species  of  postponement  and  pro- 
crastination, during  the  progress  of  the  bill. 

Nothwithstanding  all  these  dilatory  expedients,  a  majority  of  Con- 
gress, prompted  by  the  will  and  the  best  interests  of  the  nation,  passed 
the  bill.  And  1  shall  now  proceed,  with  great  respect  and  deference, 
to  examine  some  of  the  objections  to  its  becoming  a  law,  contdned 
is  the  President's  message,  avoiding,  as  much  as  I  can,  a  repetition  of 
what  gentlemen  have  said  who  preceded  me. 

The  President  thinks  that  the  precedents,  drawn  fix)m  the  proceed- 
ings of  Congress,  as  to  the  constitutional  power  to  establish  a  Bank, 
are  neutralized,  by  there  being  two  for  and  two  against  the  authori- 
ty.   He  supposes  that  one  Congress  in  1811,  and  another  in  1815) 
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decided  agaimt  Ate  power.  Let  us  exunine  both  of  theie  gmm. 
The  House  of  Representatiree  in  IBll,  paised  the  bill  to  re-charter 
the  Bulk,  and,  conseqaently  affirmed  the  power.  The  Senate  duriilg 
the  same  year  were  divided,  17  and  17,  and  the  Vice-Presicfent  gave 
the  casting  rote.  Of  the  17  who  roted  against  the  Bank,  we  know 
from  the  declaratibn  of  the  senator  from  Maryland,  (General  Smith,) 
now  pfcsent,  that  he  entertained  no  doabt  whatever  of  the  constitu- 
tional power  of  Congress  to  establish  a  Bank,  and  that  he  voted  on 
totally  distinct  grouiMl.  Taking  away  his  vote  and  adding  it  to  fli6« 
17  who  voted  hi  the  Bank,  the  number  would  have  stood  18  for,  and « 
16  against  the  power.  But  we  know  further,  that  Mr;  Gaillard,  Mr. 
Anderson  and  Mr.  Robinson,  made  a  part  of  that  16 ;  and  thai  in 
1815,  all  three  of  them  voted  for  the  Bank.  Take  those  three  votes 
from  the  16,  and  add  them  to  the  18,  and  the  vote  of  1811,  as  to  tbtf 
question  of  constitutional  power,  would  have  been  21  and  13.  And  of 
these  thirteen  there  might  have  been  others  still  who  were  not  go* 
vened  in  their  votes  by  any  doubts  of  the  power. 

In  regard  to  the  Congress  of  1815,  so  far  from  their  having  enter- 
tained any  scruples  in  respect  to  the  power  to  establish  a  Bank,  thej 
actually  passed  a  Bank  bill,  and  thereby  affirmed  the  power.  It  is 
true  that,  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, (Mr.  Cheves,)  they  rejected  another  bank  bill,  not  on 
grounds  of  want  of  power,  but  upon  considerations  of  expediency  in 
the  particular  structure  of  that  Bank. 

Both  the  adverse  precedents  therefore,  relied  upon  in  the  message, 
operate  directly  against  the  argument  which  they  were  brought  for- 
ward to  maintain.  Congress,  by  various  other  acts,  in  relation  to  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  has  again  and  again  sanctioned  the  power. 
And  I  believe  it  may  be  truly  affirmed  that  from  the  oommeocemenl 
of  the  government  to  this  day,  there  has  not  been  a  Congress  opposed 
to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  upon  the  distinct  ground  of  a  want 
of  power  to  establish  it. 

And  here,  Mr.  President,  I  must  request  the  indulgence  of  the 
Senate,  whilst  I  express  a  few  words  in  relation  of  myself. 

I  voted,  in  1811,  against  the  old  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  I 
delivered  on  the  occasion,  a  i^eeoh,  in  which,  among  other  reasom, 
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I  assigned  that  oi  its  being  unconstitntional.    My  speech  bis  ban 
read  to  the  Senate,  during  the  progress  of  this  bill,  but  the  niAf 
of  it  excited  no  other  regret  than  that  it  was  read  in  such  a  wretebei, 
bungling,  mangling  manner.*    During  a  long  public  life,  (I  meflliii 
the  &ct,  not  as  claiming  any  merit  for  it,  the  only  great  questiMii 
which  I  have  ever  changed  my  opinion,  is  that  of  the  Bank  of  it 
United  States.     If  the  researches  of  the  Senator  had  carried  bin  I 
little  further,  he  would,  by  turning  over  a  few  more  leaves  of  lb 
•same  book  from  which  he  read  my  speech,  have  found  that  wbkkl 
made  in  1816,  in  support  of  the  present  Bank.    By  the  reasoni » 
signed  in  it  for  the  change  of  my  opinion,'  I  am  ready  to  abide  in  the 
judgment  of  the  present  generation  and  of  posterity.     In  1816,  beqg 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  it  was  perfectly  in  mypov^ 
er  to  have  said  nothing  and  done  nothing,  and  thus  have  concnU 
the  change  of  opinion  which  my  mind  had  undergone.    But  IdMiol 
choose  to  remain  silent  and  escape  responsibility.     I  chose  pnUdlf 
to  avow  my  actual  conversion.     The  war  and  the  fatal  experieatt 
of  its  disastrous  events,  had  changed  me.     Mr.  Madison,  Goveroor 
Pleasants,  and  almost  all  the  public  men  around  me,  my  poliiieii 
friends,  had  changed  their  opinions  from  the  same  causes. 

The  power  to  establish  a  Bank  is  deduced  from  that  dansa  of  the 
constitution  which  confers  on  Congress  all  powers  necesaaiy  aod 
proper  to  carry  into  effect  the  enumerated  powers.  In  1811, 1  be- 
lieved a  Bank  of  the  United  States  not  necessary,  and  that  a  safe  i^ 
liance  might  be  placed  on  the  local  banks,  in  the  administration  tf 
the  fiscal  affiiirs  of  the  government.  The  war  taught  us  manyltf' 
sons,  and  among  others  demonstrated  the  necessity  of  the  Bank  of  tb 
United  States,  to  the  successful  operations  of  the  government  I  viO 
not  trouble  the  Senate  with  a  perusal  of  my  speech  in  1816,  but  lik 
its  permission  to  read  a  few  extracts : 

**  But  how  stood  the  case  in  1816,  when  he  was  called  upon  to  ezaxnioe  ^P^ 
en  of  the  general  government  to  incorporate  a  National  Bank  t  A  total  chiB|*« 
circumstances  was  presented — events  of  the  utmost  magnitude  had  iiitcirrnW 


tnun 

immense  — ^. ^.„»w«,  ««.«»»  *m.w^  huhuivu  wauivtus  ium»n»Mv.-» -= 

joying,  in  different  degrees,  the  confidence  of  the  public,  shaken  as  to  the»* 
under  no  direct  control  of  the  general  government,  and  subject  to  no  actual  |Up*i 
nbihtyto  the  state  authorities.    These  institutions  were  emitting  the  ai^^ 

*  It  is  uadexBtood  to  have  been  zead  by  Mr.  Hill. 
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reacf  of  the  Uaited  States— a  cnnency  oonaiftiog  of  paper,  oa  which  they  nehh^ 
paid  interest  nor  princif>al,  whilst  it  was  exchanged  for  the  paper  of  the  commanhyi 
oa  which  both  were  paid.  We  saw  these  institutions  in  fact,  exercising  what  hM 
been  considered,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  countries,  one  of  the  highest  attributes  of 
soTereignty— the  regulation  oif  the  current  medium  of  the  country.  They  wars  so 
longer  competent  to  assist  the  Treasuiv,  in  either  of  the  great  operations  of  collec- 
tion, deposite  or  distribution  of  the  paDlic  revenues.  In  fact,  the  paper  which  they 
emitted,  and  which  the  Treasury,  from  the  force  of  events,  found  itselif  constrainad 
to  receive,  was  constantly  obstructing  the  operations  of  that  department ;  for  it 
would  accumulate  where  it  was  not  wanted,  and  could  not  be  used  where  it  wit 
wanted,  for  the  puiposes  of  government,  without  a  ruinous  and  arbitrary  brokerage. 
EwBTj  man  who  paid  to  or  received  from  the  government,  paid  or  received  as  mvcli 
less  than  he  ought  to  have  done,  as  was  the  dilTerence  between  the  medium  ia 
which  the  payment  was  effected  and  specie.  Taxes  were  no  longer  uniform.  In 
New  England,  where  specie  payments  bad  not  been  suspended,  tlM  people  w«ra 
called  upon  to  pay  larger  contributions  than  where  they  were  su^nded.  In  Ken- 
tucky as  much  more  was  paid  by  the  people,  in  their  taxes,  than  was  paid,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  State  of  Ohio,  as  Kentucky  paper  was  worth  more  than  Ohio  paper. 
♦  ♦♦  •••  «  *  **  • 

"  Considering,  then,  that  the  state  of  the  cuncncy  was  such  that  no  thinking  man 
could  coutempTate  it  without  the  most  serious  alarm ;  that  it  threatened  geaeial 
distress,  if  it  did  not  ultimately  lead  to  convulsion  and  subversion  of  the  govemmest 
—it  appeared  to  him  to  he  the  duty  of  Conj^rees  to  apply  a  remedy,  if  a  remedy 
could  be  devised'  A  National  Bank,  with  other  auxiliary  measures  was  proposed  as 
that  remedy.    Mr.  Clay  said  he  determined  to  examine  the  question  with  as  little 

n'  adiee  as  possible,  arising  from  his  former  opinion ;  he  knew  that  the  safest  course 
im,  if  he  punmed  a  cold  calculating  prudence,  was  to  adhere  to  that  opinion 
right  or  wrong.  He  was  perfectly  aware  that  if  he  changed,  or  seemed  to  change 
it,  he  should  expose  himself  to  some  censure  ;  but,  looking  at  the  subject  with  the 
light  shed  upon  it,  by  events  hapi>ening  since  the  commencement  of  the  war,  he 
fXHikl  no  longer  doubt  *  *  *  He  preferred  to  the  suggestions  of  the  pride  oC  . 
consistency,  the  evident  interests  of  the  community,  and  determined  to  throw  him- 
self upon  their  justice  and  candor.** 

The  interest  which  foreigDers  hold  in  the  existing  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  is  dwelt  upon  in  the  message  as  a  serious  objection  to 
the  recharter.  But  this  interest  is  the  result  of  the  assignable  nature 
of  the  stock ;  and  if  the  objection  be  well  founded,  it  applies  to  gov- 
ernment stock,  to  the  stock  in  local  banks,  in  canal  and  other  compa- 
nies, created  for  internal  improvements,  and  every  species  of  monej 
or  moveables  in  which  foreigners  may  acquire  an  interest.  The  as- 
signable character  of  the  stock  is  a  quality  conferred  not  for  the  bene- 
fit of  foreigners,  but  for  that  of  our  own  citizens.  And  the  fact  of  ite 
being  transferred  to  them  is  the  effect  of  the  balance  oi  trade  being 
against  us — an  evil,  if  it  be  one,  which  the  American  system  will 
correct.  All  governments  wanting  capital,  resort  to  foreign  natioof 
poasessing  it  in  superabundance,  to  obtain  it.  Sometimes  the  resort 
ie  even  made  by  one  to  another  belligerent  nation.  .During  our  revo- 
lutionary war  we  obtained  foreign  capital  (Dutch  and  French)  to  aid 
us.  During  the  late  war  American  stock  was  sent  to  Europe  to  sell ; 
and  if  I  am  not  misinformed,  to  Liverpool.  The  question  does  not 
depend  upon  the  place  whence  the  capital  is  obtained,  but  the  advanr 
tageouauseofit.    The  confidence  of  foreigneni  in  our  stocks,  is  a  proof 
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of  the  solidity  of  oar  credit.  Foreigners  hare  no  voice  in  the  adii&i- 
istration  of  this  Bank ;  and  if  they  huy  its  stock,  they  are  obl^ed  to 
submit  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  manage  it.  The 
from  Tennessee,  (Mr.  White,)  asks  -what  would  have  been  the 
tion  of  this  country,  if,  during  the  late  war,  this  Bank  had 
with  such  an  interest  in  it  as  foreigners  now  hold  ?  I  will  tell  Ub. 
We  should  have  avoided  many  of  the  disasters  of  that  war,  poiMp 
those  of  Detroit  and  at  this  place.  The  government  would  have  poi- 
sessed  ample  means  for  its  vigorous  prosecution ;  and  the  intemtrf 
foreigners,  British  subjects  especially,  would  have  operated  apoa 
them,  not  upon  us.  Will  it  not  be  a  serious  evil  to  be  obliged  to  renit 
in  specie  to  foreigners  the  eight  millions  which  they  now  have  in  Aii 
bank,  instead  of  retaining  that  capital  within  the  country  to  stiaote 
its  industry  and  enterprise  ? 

The  President  assigns  in  his  message  a  conspicuouB  place  to  the 
alleged  injurious  operation  of  the  Bank  on  the  interests  of  the  wertaa 
people.  They  ought  to  be  much  indebted  to  him  for  his  kiodnai 
manifested  towards  them ;  although,  I  think,  they  have  much  mwa 
to  deprecate  it.  The  people  of  all  the  west  owe  to  this  Bank  aboit 
thirty  millions,  which  have  been  borrowed  from  it ;  and  the  Presideiit 
thinks  that  the  payments  for  the  interest,  and  other  fiuallties  which 
they  derive  from  the  operation  of  the  Bank,  are  so  oneroos  as  to  pro* 
dace  ^^  a  drain  of  their  currency,  which  no  country  can  bear  wiflwot 
inconvenience  and  occasional  distress.'^  His  remedy  is  to  eonpel 
them  to  pay  the  whole  of  the  debt  which  tbey  have  contracted  int 
period  short  of  four  years.  Now,  Mr.  President,  if  they  cannot  jtj 
the  interest  without  distress,  how  are  they  to  pay  the  principal?  V 
they  cannot  pay  a  part  how  are  they  to  pay  the  whole  ?  Whether  A^ 
payment  of  the  interest  be  or  be  not  a  burthen  to  them,  is  a  qfie^ 
for  themselves  to  decide,  respectifig  which  they  might  be  diipoNl^ 
dispense  with  the  kindness  of  the  President,  if,  instead  of  bonaBAg 
thirty  millions  from  the  Bank,  they  had  borrowed  a  like  somftOB* 
Girard,  John  Jacob  Astor,  or  any  other  banker,  what  woold  fcf 
think  of  one  who  should  come  to  them  and  say — '^  Gentlemen  of  As 
west,  .it  will  ruin  you  to  pay  the  interest  on  that  debt,  and  theic&ff^ 
will  oblige  you  to  pay  the  whole  of  the  principal  in  less  thufc^ 
years.''  Would  they  not  reply — "  We  know  what  we  are  tWi 
mind  yoar  own  business ;  we  are  satisfied  that  in  oars  we  can  f/^ 
not  only  the  interest  on  what  we  loan,  but  a  &ir  profit  besides.'' 


A  great  mistake  exists  about  the  western  operation  of  the  Bank.  It 
b  not  the  Bank|  but  the  business,  the  commerce  of  the  west,  and  the 
operations  of  government,  that  occasions  the  transfer,  annually,  of 
money  from  the  west  to  the  Atlantic  States.  What  is  the  actual 
course  of  things  ?  The  business  and  commerce  of  the  west  are  car* 
ried  on  with  New  Orleans,  with  the  southern  and  southwestern  States 
and  with  the  Atlantic  cities.  We  transport  our  dead  or  inanimate 
produce  to  New  Orleans,  and  receive  in  return  checks  or  drafU  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States  at  a  premium  of  a  half  per  cent.  We  send 
by  our  drovers  our  live  stock  to  the  south  and  southwest,  and  receive 
similar  checks  in  return.  .  With  these  drafb  or  checks  our  merchaala 
proceed  to  the  Atlantic  cities,  and  purchase  domestic  or  foreign  goods 
for  western  consumption.  The  lead  and  fur  trade  of  Missouri  and 
Illinois  is  also  carried  on  principally  through  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States.  The  government  also  transfers  to  places  where  it  is  wanted, 
through  that  Bank,  the  sums  accumulated  at  the  different  land  offices, 
for  purchases  of  the  public  lands. 

Now  all  these  varied  operations  must  go  on ;  all  these  remittances 
must  be  made — Bank  of  the  United  States  or  no  Bank.  The  Bank 
does  not  create,  but  facilitates  them.  The  Bank  is  a  mere  vehicl*; 
just  as  much  so  as  the  steamboat  is  the  vehicle  which  transports  oor 
produce  to  the  great  mart  of  New  Orleans,  and  not  the  grower  of  th«t 
produce.  It  is  to  confound  cause  and  effect,  to  attribute  to  the  Bank 
the  transfer  of  money  from  the  west  to  the  east.  Annihilate  the 
Bank  ton^orrow,  and  similar  transfers  of  capital,  the  same  description 
of  pecuniaiy  operations,  must  be  continued  ;  not  so  well,  it  is  true, 
but  performed  they  must  be,  ill  or  well,  under  any  state  of  circunw 


The  true  questions  are — how  are  they  now  performed ;  how  wave 
they  conducted  prior  to  the  existence  of  the  Bank;  how  would  tliegr 
be  after  it  ceased  ?  I  can  tell  you  what  was  our  condition  before  the 
Bank  was  established ;  and,  as  I  reason  from  the  past  to  future  expe^ 
xieBce,  under  analogous,  circumstances,  I  can  venture  to  predict  what 
it  will  probably  be  without  the  Bank. 

Before  the  establishment  of  the  Baidc  dT  the  United  States,  tb^ 
•zdbange  business  6[  the  west  was  carried  on  by  a  premium,  whick 
WM  feneraUy  paid  oa  aU  ranittMMtii  t^tkeeastof  two  and  a  kijjlff 
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per  cent.    The  aggregate  amount  of  all  remittancea,  throughoat  tbe 
whole  circle  of  the  year,  waa  very  great,  and  instead  of  the  aum  tbeo 
paid,  we  now  pay  half  per  cent,  or  nothing,  if  notea  of  the  Baakof 
the  United  States  be  usipd.     Prior  to  the  Bank,  we  were  without  tk 
capital  of  the  thirty  millions  which  that  institution  now  auppfe, 
stimulating  our  industry  and  invigorating  our  enterprise.    In  En* 
tucky  we  have  no  specie  paying  Bank,  scarcely  any  currency  other 
than  that  of  paper  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  and  its  braochn. 

How  is  the  west  to  pay  tliis  enormous  debt  of  thirty  millnasof 
dollars  ?  It  is  impossible.  It  cannot  be  done.  General  diitRSS, 
certain,  wide*spread,  inevitable  ruin  must  be  the  consequences  of  ao 
attempt  to  enforce  the  payment.  Depression  in  the  value  of  aD  pro- 
perty, sheriff's  sales  and  sacrifices — bankruptcy,  must  neoaaMAjf 
ensue ,  and,  with  them,  relief  laws,  paper  money,  a  prostratioD  of 
the  courts  of  justice,  evils  firom  which  we  have  just  emeirged,  moit 
again,  with  all  their  train  of  afflictions,  revisit  our  country.  But  it 
is  argued  by  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  White)  that  nmOir 
predictions  were  made,  without  being  realized,  from  the  downfiill  of 
the  old  Bank  of  the  United  States.  It  is,  however,  to  be  reoolleeted, 
that  the  old  Bank  did  not  possess  one-third  of  the  capital  of  the  {V0- 
aent ;  that  it  had  but  one  office  west  of  the  mountains,  whibt  the 
present  has  nine ;  and  that  it  had  little  or  no  debt  doe  to  it  in  that 
quarter,  whilst  the  present  Bank  has  thirty  millions.  Hie  war,  too, 
which  shortly  followed  the  downfall  of  the  old  Bank,  and  tba  m- 
pension  of  specie  payments,  which  soon  followed  the  war,  prefented 
the  injury  apprehended  from  the  discontinuance  of  the  old  Bank. 

The  same  gentleman  further  argues  that  the  day  of  payment  vtft 
come  ;  and  he  asks  when,  better  than  now  ?     It  is  to  be  indefinitely 
postponed  ;  is  the  charter  of  the  present  Bank  to  be  perpetual  ?  Wkyi 
Mr.  President,  all  things — governments,  republics,  emjnres,  liwl) 
human  life — doubtless  are  ^o  have  an  end ;  but  shall  we  thenfa^ 
accelerate  their  termination  ?    The  west  is  now  young,  wants  eifK 
tal,  and  its  vast  resources,  needing  nourishment,  are 
By  and  by,  it  will  accumulate  wealth  from  its  industry  and 
and  possess  its  surplus  capital.     The  charter  is  not  made  perpetul, 
because  it  is  wrong  to  bind  posterity  perpetually.     At  the  end  of  Oe 
term  limited  for  its  renewal,  posterity  will  have  the  power  of  delei^ 
■umag  fiNT  itaelf  whether  the  Bank  shall  th^n  be  wound  up^ «  pn^ 
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longed  another  tenn.  And  that  question  maj  be  deeided,  as  it  now 
oti^Ad  to  be,  by  a  consideration  of  the  interests  of  all  parts  of  the  Unioo, 
the  we&t  among  the  rest.    Sufficient  for  the  day  b  the  evil  thereof. 

The  President  tells  us,  that,  that  if  the  executive  had  been  called 
apon  to  furnish  the  project  of  a  Bank,  the  duty  would  have  been 
cheerfully  performed ;  and  he  states  that  a  Bank,  competent  to  all  the 
duties  which  may  be  required  by  the  government,  might  be  so  orga- 
nized, as  not  to  infringe  on  our  own  delegated  powers,  or  the  reserv- 
ed ri^ts  of  the  Stales.  The  President  is  a  co-ordinate  branch  of  the 
legislative  department.  As  such,  bills  which  have  passed  both  houses 
of  Congress,  are  presented  to  him  for  his  approval  or  rejection.  The 
idea  of  going  to  the  President  for  the  project  of  a  law,  is  totally  new 
in  the  practice,  and  utterly  contrary  to  the  theory  of  the  government. 
What  should  we  think  of  the  Senate  calling  upon  the  house,  or  the 
House  upon  the  Senate,  for  the  project  of  a  law.  ? 

In  France,  the  king  possessed  the  initiative  o(  all  laws,  and  bom 
could  pass  without  its  having  been  previously  presented  to  one  of  the 
chambers  by  the  crown,  through  the  ministers.  Does  the  PresideKl 
wish  to  introduce  the  initiative  here }  Are  the  powers  of  reccmmeil* 
dation,  and  that  of  veto,  not  sufficient  ?  Must  all  l^islation,  in  its 
commencement  and  in  its  termination  concentrate  in  the  President  ? 
When  we  shall  have  reached  that  state  of  things,  the  election  and 
annual  sessions  of  Congress  will  be  a  useless  charge  upon  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  whole  business  of  government  may  be  economically  con- 
ducted by  ukases  and  decrees. 

Congress  does  sometimes  receive  the  suggestions  and  opinions  of' 
the  heads  of  department,  as  to  new  laws.  And,  at  the  commenet* 
ment  of  this  session,  in  his  annual  report,  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
soiy  stated  his  reasons  at  large,  not  merely  in  &vor  of  a  Bank,  but  in 
support  of  the  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  existing  Bank.  Who 
could  have  believed  that  that  responsible  officer  was  communicatii^ 
to  Congress  opinions  directly  adverse  to  those  entertained  by  the  . 
President  himself  ?  When  before  has  it  happened,  that  the  head  of  a 
department  reconunended  the  passage  of.  a  law  which,  being  accotd- 
ii^fy  passed  and  presented  to  the  President,  is  subjected  to  his  veto^ 
What  sort  of  a  Bank  it  is,  with  a  project  of  which  the  PreAident 
wovid  have  do  igned  t»  finislk  Ooiig^ 
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he  has  not  stated.  Id  the  ahsence  of  such  statement,  we  can  odj 
conjecture  that  it  is  his  famous  Treasury  Bank,  formerly  recommended 
by  him,  firom  which  the  people  have  recoiled  with  the  mstinetife 
horror,  excited  by  the  approach  of  the  cholera. 

The  message  states,  that  ^'  an  investigation  ummlBngfy  conceded, 
and  so  resiricted  in  time  as  necessarily  to  make  it  incompkie  and  »- 
scUisfactoryj  disclose  enough  to  excite  suspicion  and  alarm."  ii 
there  is  no  prospect  of  the  passage  of  this  bill,  the  Presidenfk  obje^ 
tions  notwithstanding,  by  a  constitutional  majority  of  two-thiidi,  it 
can  never  reach  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  members  of  tkit 
House,  and  especially  its  distinguished  chairman  of  the  committee  of 
ways  and  means,  who  reported  the  bill,  are  therefore  cut  offfipomiU 
opportunity  of  defending  themselves.  Under  these  circumstsneei, 
allow  me  to  ask  how  the  President  has  ascertained  that  the  inveiti- 
gation  was  tmwillingly  conceded.^  I  have  understood  directljthe 
contrary  ;  and  that  the  chairman,  already  referred  to,  as  well  as  otber 
members  in  favor  of  the  renewal  of  the  charter,  promptly  coneeiitod 
to  and  voted  for  the  investigation.  And  we  all  know  that  tlKneiH 
support  of  the  renewal  could  have  prevented  the  investigatioD,  nd 
that  they  did  not.  But  suspicion  and  alarm  have  been  excited! 
Suspicion  and  alarm  !  Against  whom  is  this  suspicKMi?  The 
House,  or  the  Bank,  or  both  ? 

Mr.  President,  I  {urotest  against  the  right  of  any  Chief  HnpMn 
to  come  into  either  house  of  Congress,  and  scrutinize  the  molifei  ef 
its  members ;  to  examine  whether  a  measure  has  been  paawd  with 
promptitude  or  repugnance ;  and  to  pronounce  upon  the  willingneM 
or  unwillingness  with  which  it  has  been  adopted  or  rejected,  thvi 
interference  in  concerns  which  partake  of  a  domestic  nature.  1^ 
official  and  constitutional  relations  between  the  President  mi  te 
two  houses  of  Congress  subsist  with  them  as  organized  bodies  Hii 
action  is  confined  to  their  consummated  proceedings,  and  doM  V^ 
extend  to  measuses  in  their  incipient  stages,  during  their  pvogR* 
through  the  houses,  nor  to  the  motives  by  which  they  are  bcIMA 
There  are  some  parts  of  this  message  that  ought  to  excite  deep  tkm; 
and  that  especially  in  which  the  President  announces  that  eiich  ft^ 
lie  offioNT  may  interpret  the  constitution  as  he  pleases.  His  hagB/f 
is,  «<  Each  public  officer,  who  takes  an  oath  to  support  the  oomtito' 
<MDy  iwean  that  hie  wiU  support  ft  as  k  oadentaiids  i^ 
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is  understood  by  others."  *  *  *  '  "  The  opinion  of  the  judges 
has  no  more  aathority  over  Congress  than  the  opinion  of  Congress 
has  over  the  judges ;  and  an  thaipoini  the  Prendent  i$  iindependM  pf 
hah^^  Now,  Mr.  President,  I  conceive,  with  greiU  deference,  that 
the  President  has  mistaken  the  purport  of  the  oath  to  support  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States.  No  one  swears  to  snpport  it  at  As 
vndentatids  t/,  but  to  support  it  simply  as  it  is  in  truth.  All  men  aie 
bound  to  obey  the  laws,  of  which  the  constitution  is  the  supreme ; 
bat  must  they  obey  them  as  they  are,  or  as  they  understand  them  ?  If 
the  obligation  of  obedience  is  limited  and  controlled  by  the  measure 
of  information— ^in  other  words,  if  the  party  is  bound  to  obey  the  eon* 
stitution  only  as  he  understands  it,  what  would  be  the  consequence  ? 
The  judge  of  an  inferior  court  would  disobey  the  mandate  of  a  supe- 
rior tribunal,  because  it  was  not  in  conformity  to  the  constitution,  as 
he  understands  i/ ;  a  custom  house  officer  would  disobey  a  circulair 
from  the  treasury  department,  because  contrary  to  the  constitution, 
Of  he  understands  it ;  an  American  minbter  would  disregard  an  in- 
struction from  the  President,  communicated  through  the  departmeat 
of  State,  because  not  agreeable  to  the  constitution,  as  he  understfmiis 
it ;  and  a  subordinate  officer  in  the  army  or  navy,  would  violate  the 
drders  of  his  superior,  because  they  were  not  in  accordance  with  the 
constitution,  as  he  understands  U.  We  should  have  nothing  settled, 
nothing  stable,  nothing  fixed.  There  would  be  general  disorder  and 
confusion  throughout  every  branch  of  administration,  from  the  high- 
est to  the  lowest  officers — universal  nullification.  For  what  is  the 
doctrine  of  the  President  but  that  of  South  Carolina  applied  through- 
out the  Union  ?  The  President,  independent  both  of  Congress  and 
the  Supreme  Court !  Only  bound  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  one  and 
the  decisions  of  the  other,  as  fiir  as  they  conform  to  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States,  as  far  as  he  understands  it !  Then  it  should  be 
the  duty  of  every  President,  on  his  installation  into  office,  to  careftdly 
examine  all  the  acts  in  the  statute  book,  approved  by  his  predeces- 
•ors,  and  mark  out  those  which  he  was  resolved  not  to  execute,  and 
to  which  he  meant  to  apply  this  new  species  of  veto,  because  they 
were  repugnant  to  the  constitution  as  he  understands  it.  And,  after 
the  expiration  of  every  term  of  the  supreme  Court,  he  should  send  Ibr 
tiie  record  of  its  decisions,  and  discriminate  between  those  which  he 
would,  and  those  which  he  would  not,  execute,  because  they  were 
or  were  not  agreeable  to  the  constitution,  as  he  understands  it. 
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There  is  another  constitutional  doctrine  contained  in  the  message, 
which  is  entirely  new  to  tne.  It  asserts  that ''  the  government  of  the 
United  States  have  no  constitutional  power  to  j^rchase  lands  within 
the  States^^'  except  ^^  for  the  erection  of  forts,  magazines,  arsenalsi 
dockyards,  and  other  needful  buildings ;"  and  even  for  these  objects, 
only  ^<  by  the  consent  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  in  which  the 
same  shall  be."  Now  sir,  I  had  supposed  that  the  right  of  Congress 
to  purchase  lands  in  any  State  was  incontestible :  and,  in  point  of 
6ct,  it  probably  at  this  moment,  owns  land  in  every  State  of  the 
Union,  purchased  for  taxes,  or  as  a  judgment  or  mortgage  creditor. 
And  there  are  various  acts  of  Congress  which  regulate  the  purchase 
^and  transfer  of  such  lands.  The  advisers  of  the  President  have  con- 
founded the  hcvlty  of  purchasing  lands  with  the  exercise  of  exclusive 
jurisdiction,  which  is  restricted  by  the  constitution  to  the  forts  and 
other  buildings  described. 

> 

The  message  presents  some  striking  instances  of  discrepancy.  1st. 
It  contests  the  right  to  establish  one  bank,  and  objects  to  the  bill  that 
it  limits  and  restrains  the  power  of  Congress  to  establish  several.  2d. 
It  urges  that  the  bill  does  not  recognise  the  power  of  State  taxation 
generally ;  and  complains  that  facilities  are  affi>rded  to  the  exercise 
of  that  power  in  respect  to  the  stock  held  by  individuals.  3d.  It  ob- 
jects that  any  bonus  is  taken,  and  insists  that  not  enough  is  demand- 
ed. And  4th.  It  complains  that  foreigners  have  too  much  influence, 
and  that  stock  transferred  loses  the  privilege  of  representation  in  the 
elections  of  the  Bank,  which,  if  it  were  retained,  would  give  them 
more. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  about  to  close  one  of  the  longest  and  most 
arduous  sessions  of  Congress  under  the  present  constitution;  and 
when  we  return  among  our  constituents,  what  account  of  the  opera- 
tions of  their  government  shall  we  be  bound  to  communicate }  We 
shall  be  compelled  to  say,  that  the  Supreme  Court  is  paralysed,  and 
the  missionaries  retained  in  prison  in  contempt  of  its  authority,  and  in 
defiance  of  numerous  treaties  and  laws  of  the  United  States ;  that 
the  Executive  through  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  sent  to  Con- 
gress a  tarijOTbill  which  would  have  destroyed  numerous  branches  of 
our  domestic  industry,  and  led  to  the  destruction  of  all ;  that  the  veto 
has  been  applied  to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  our  only  reliance 
for  a  sound  and  uniform  currency ;  that  the  Senate  has  been  violently 
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sad  lor  the  ezercue  of  a  clear  constitotioiml  power ;  that  the 
I  of  RepreoentatiTea  has  been  unnecessarily  assailed ;  and  that 
'roridrnf  has  promulgated  a  rule  of  action  for  those  who  have 
the  oath  to  support  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  that 
if  there  be  practical  conformity  to  it,  introduce  general  nullifi- 
1^  wad  end  in  the  absolute  subversion  of  the  government. 
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ON  THE  PUBLIC  LANDS. 


Ill  THE  Senate  of  the  United  States,  1832. 


[The  proper  disposition  of  the  Public  Lands  of  the  T/nlted  States,  alter  the  pay- 
ment of  the  Revolutionary  Debt  for  which  they  were  originally  -pledged,  and  to  aid 
in  discharging  which  was  a  principal  inducement  to  their  ceaeton  by  the  States  to 
the  Union,  had  for  some  time  been  a  subject  of  increasing  solicitude  to  our  wiaett 
statesmen.  President  Jepfersox,  as  early  as  1806,  suggested  the  appropriation  of 
their  proceeds  to  the  consimction  of  works  of  Internal  Improvement  and  to  the  support 
•f  Education,  even  though  it  should  be  deemed  prerequisite  to  alter  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution. General  Jacksox,  as  early  as  1890,  again  called  the  attention  of  Congress  to 
the  subject,  and  proposed  the  cession  of  the  remaining  Lands,  without  recompense,  to 
the  sevieral  States  which  contained  them,  thus  shutting  out  the  Old  Thirteen  States 
altogether  (with  a  good  part  of  the  New,)  from  any  participation  in  their  benefits. 
This  proposition  would  very  naturally  be  received  with  great  favor  in  the  States 
containing  Public  Lands,  while  the  others  might  very  safely  be  relied  on,  judging 
from  all  experience,  to  take  little  or  no  interest  in  the  subject.  Mr.  Clat  and  Gen- 
eral Jackson  were  then  rival  candidates  for  President,  and  the  -election  not  very 
distant ;  and  the  adversaries  of  Mr.  Clav,  composing  a  decided  m^ority  of  the 
Senate,  having  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  Committee  on  Manufactures,  now 
cesolved  to  embarrass  and  prejudice  him  with  the  New  States  by  referring  to  that 
committee  this  proposition  to  give  away  to  those  States  the  Pubhc  Lands.  Extra- 
ordinary as  this  resolution  may  well  seem,  it  was  carried  into  effect,  and  Mr.  Clat 
required  to  report  directly  on  this  project  of  Cession.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  discharge 
manfully  the  duty  so  ungraciously  thrust  upon  him,  and  after  earnest  consideration, 
devised  and  reported  a  bill  to  Distridittx  to  au.  the  Statss  tbs  Procexdi  or  rm 
Public  Lands,  with  which  his  fame  and  fortunes  will  stand  identii&ed  to  all  future 
time.    In  support  of  this  bill,  he  addressed  the  Senate  as  follows:] 

In  rising  to  address  the  Senate,  I  owe,  in  the  first  place,  the  ex- 
pression of  my  hearty  thanks  to  the  majority,  by  whose  vote,  just 
given,  I  am  indulged  in  occupying  the  floor  on  this  most  important 
question.  I  am  happy  to  see  that  the  -days  when  the  sedition  acts 
and  gag  laws  were  in  force,  and  when  screws  were  applied  for  the 
suppression  of  the  freedom  of  speech  and  debate,  are  not  yet  to  return ; 
and  that,  when  the  consideration  of  a  great  question  has  been  special- 
ly assigned  to  a  particular  day,  it  is  not  allowed  to  be  arrested  and 
thrust  aside  by  any  unexpected  and  unprecedented  parliamentary 
mancBuvre.    The  decision  of  the  majority  demonstrates  that  feelings 
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of  liberality,  and  courtesy,  and  kindness  still  prevail  in  the  Senate ; 
and  that  they  will  be  extended  even  to  one  of  the  humblest  membenr 
of  the  body ;  for  such,  I  assure  the  Senate,  I  feel  myself  to  be.* 

« 

It  may  not  be  amiss  again  to  allude  to  the  extraordinary  referenee 
of  the  subject  of  the  public  lands  to  the  committee  of  manufactures. 
I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  motives  of  honorable  Senators  who  com* 
posed  the  majority  by  which  that  reference  was  ordered.  The  deco* 
rum  proper  in  this  hall  obliges  me  to  consider  their  motives  to  have 
been  pure  and  patriotic.  But  still  I  must  be  permitted  to  regard  the 
proceeding  as  very  unusual.  The  Senate  has  a  standing  committee 
on  the  public  lands,  appointed  under  long  established  rules.  The 
members  of  that  committee  are  presumed  to  be  well  acquainted  with 
the  subject ;  they  have  some  of  them  occupied  the  same  station  for 
many  years,  are  well  versed  in  the  whole  legislation  on  the  puUie 
lands,  and  familiar  with  every  branch  of  it — and  four  out  of  five  ef 
them  come  from  the  new  States.  Yet,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  M 
these  circumstances,  a  reference  was  ordered  by  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  to  the  committee  on  manufactures — a  committee  than  which 
there  is  not  another  standing  committee  of  the  Senate  whose  prescrib* 
ed  duties  are  more  incongruous  with  the  public  domain.  It  happen* 
ed,  in  the  constitution  of  the  committee  of  manufactures,  that  there 
was  not  a  solitary  Senator  from  the  new  States,  and  but  one  from  any 
western  State.  We  earnestly  protested  against  the  reference,  and 
insisted  upon  its  impropriety ;  but  we  were  overruled  by  the  majority, 
including  a  majority  of  Senators  from  the  new  States.  I  will  not  at- 
tempt an  expression  of  the  feelings  excited  in  my  mind  on  that  oeea* 
sion.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  intention  of  honorable  Senaton, 
I  could  not  be  insensible  to  the  embarrassment  in  which  the  commit* 
tee  of  manufrictures  was  placed,  and  especially  myself.  Although 
any  other  other  member  of  that  committee  could  have  rendered  him^ 
self,  with  appropriate  researches  and  proper  time,  more  competent 
than  I  was  to  understand  the  subject  of  the  public  lands,  it  was  known 
that,  from  my  local  position,  I  alone  was  supposed  to  have  any  par» 

*  This  subject  had  been  set  down  for  this  day.  It  was  generally  expected,  in  and 
ont  of  the  Senate,  that  it  would  be  taken  up,  and  that  Mr.  Clay  would  address  the 
Senate.  The  members  wer^enerally  in  their  seats,  and  the  gallery  and  lobbies 
crowded.  At  the  customary  hour,  he  moved  that  the  subject  pending  should  be  laid 
OB  the  table,  to  take  up  the  Land  Bill.  It  was  ordered  accoidingly.  At  this  poi^  of 
time  Mr.  Forsyth  made  a  motion,  Bopported  by  Mr.  Tazwell,  that  the  Senate  pro- 
oeed  to  executive  business.    The  motion  was  overmled 
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ticular  knowled'xe  of  them.  Whatever  emanated  from  the  committee 
was  likely,  therefore,  to  he  ascribed  to  me.  If  the  committee  sboaM 
propose  a  measure  of  great  liberality  towards  the  new  States,  the  oU 
States  might  complain.  If  the  measure  should  seem  to  lean  towards 
the  old  States,  the  new  might  be  dissatisfied.  And, '  if  it  inclined  to 
neither  class  of  States,  but  recommended  a  plan  according  to  which 
there  Avould  be  distributed  impartial  justice  among  all  the  States,  k 
was  far  from  certain  that  any  would  be  pleased. 

Without  venturing  to  attribute  to  honorable  Senators  the  purpose 
of  producing  this  personal  embarrassment,  I  felt  it  as  a  necessary  con- 
sequence of  their  act,  just  as  much  as  if  it  had  been  in  their  content 
plation.  Nevertheless,  the  committee  of  manufactures  cheerfollj 
entered  upon  the  duty  which,  against  its  will,  was  thus  assigned  to  it 
by  the  Senate.  And,  for  the  causes  already  noticed,  that  of  prepar* 
ing  a  report  and  suggesting  some  measure  embracing  the  whole  sob* 
ject,  devolved  in  the  committee  upon  me.  The  general  features  oC 
our  land  system  were  strongly  impressed  on  my  memory ;  but  I  found 
it  necessary  to  re-examine  some  of  the  treaties,  deeds  of  cession,  and 
laws  which  related  to  the  acquisition  and  administration  of  the 
public  lands  ;  and  then  to  think  of,  and,  if  possible,  strike  out  some 
project,  which,  without  inflicting  injury  upon  any  of  the  SUteBf  m%ht 
deal  equally  and  justly  with  all  of  them.  The  report  and  bill,  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate,  after  having  been  previously  sanctkmed  by  a 
majority  of  the  committee,  were  the  results  of  this  consideration.  The 
report,  with  the  exception  of  the  principle  of  distribution  which  con- 
cludes it,  obtained  the  unanimous  concurrence  of  the  committee  of 
manufactures. 

This  report  and  bill  were  hardly  read  in  the  Senate  before  they 
were  violently  denounced.  And  they  were  not  considered  by  the 
Senate  before  a  proposition  was  made  to  refer  the  report  to  that  verj 
committee  of  the  public  lands  to  which,  in  the  first  instance,  i  con- 
tended the  subject  ought  to  have  been  assigned.  It  was  in  vain  that 
we  remonstrated  against  such  a  proceeding,  as  unprecedented,  as  im- 
plying unmerited  censure  on  the  committee  of  manu£Eu:tures  as  lead- 
ing to  interminable  references  ;  for  what  n^e  reason  could  there  be 
to  refer  the  report  of  the  committee  of  manufactures  to  the  land  com- 
mittee, than  would  exist  for  a  subsequent  reference  to  the  report  of 
this  committee,  when  made,  to  some  third  committee,  and  so  on  in 
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an  endleM  circle  ?  In  spite  <^  all  our  retnonstranoet,  the  same  ma* 
jority,  with  hat  little  if  any  variation,  which  had  originally  resolyed 
to  refer  the  subject  to  the  committee  of  raanu&ctures,  now  determin- 
ed to  commit  its  bill  to  the  land  committee.  And  this  not  only  with- 
out  particular  examination  into  the  merits  of  that  bill,  but  without 
the  avowal  of  any  specific  amendment  which  was  deemed  necessary ! 
The  committee  of  public  lands  after  the  lapse  of  some  days,  presented 
a  report,  and  recommended  a  reduction  of  the  price  of  the  public 
lands  inunediately  to  one  dollar  per  acre,  and  eventually  to  fifty  cents 
per  acre ;  and  the  grant  to  the  new  Stales  of  fifteen  per  cent,  on  the 
nett  proceeds  of  the  sales,  instead  of  ten,  as  proposed  by  the  com- 
mittee of  manufactures,  and  nothing  to  the  old  States. 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  I  desire,  at  this  time,  to  make  a  few  ob- 
servations in  illustration  of  the  original  report ;  to  supply  some  omis- 
sions in  its  composition  ;  to  say  something  as  to  the  power  and  ri^ita 
of  the  general  government  over  the  public  domain  to  submit  a  few 
remarks  on  the  counter  report;  and  to  examine  the  assumptions 
which  it  contained,  and  the  principles  on  which  it  is  founded. 

No  subject  which  had  presented  itself  to  the  present,  or  peiiiapa 
any  preceding  Congress,  was  of  greater  magnitude  than  that  of  the 
public  lands.  There  was  another,  indeed,  which  possessed  a  more 
exciting  and  absorbing  interest — ^but  the  excitement  was  happily  but 
temporary  in  its  nature.  Long  after  we  shall  cease  te  be  agitated  by 
the  tariff,  ages  after  our  manufeu^tures  shall  have  acquired  a  stability 
and  perfection  which  will  enable  them  successfully  to  cope  with  the 
manufactures  of  any  other  country,  the  public  lands  will  remain  » 
subject  of  deep  and  enduring  interest.  In  whatever  view  we  coo^ 
template  them,  there  is  no  question  of  such  vast  importance.  As  to 
their  extent,  there  is  public  land  enough  to  found  an  empire ;  stretch- 
ing across  the  immense  continent,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
ocean,  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  northwestern  lakes,  the  quan- 
tity, according  to  official  surveys  and  estimates,  amounting  to  the 
prodigious  sum  of  one  billion  and  eighty  millioift  of  acres  !  As  to 
the  duration  of  the  interest  regarded  as  a  source  of  comfort  to  our 
people,  and  of  public  income — during  the  last  year,  when  the  great- 
est quantity  was  sold  that  ever  in  one  year,  had  been  previously  sold* 
it  amounted  to  less  than  three  millions  of  acres,  producing  three  mil- 
lions and  a  half  of  dollars.  Assuming  that  year  as  affiNrding  the  stand- 
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tfd  rate  at  which  the  lands  wiD  be  amniaUy  sold,  it  would  lequiie^ 
three  hundred  years  to  dispose  of  them.  But  the  sales  will  probablj 
he  accelerated  from  increased  population  and  other  causes.  We  may 
safely,  however,  anticipate  that  long,  if  not  centuries  after  the  pre- 
sent day,  the  representatives  of  our  children's  children  may  be  de- 
liberating in  the  halls  of  Congress,  on  laws  relating  to  the  public 
lands. 

The  subject  in  other  points  of  view,  challenged  the  fullest  atten- 
tion of  an  American  statesman.  If  there  were  any  one  circumstance 
more  than  all  others  which  distinguished  our  happy  condition  from 
that  of  the  nations  of  the  old  world,  it  was  the  possession  of  this 
vast  national  properly,  and  the  resources  which  it  afiEbrded  to  our 
people  and  our  government.  No  European  nation,  (possibly  with 
the  exception  oi  Russia,)  commanded  such  an  ample  resource.  With 
respect  to  the  other  republics  of  this  continent,  we  have  no  informa- 
tion that  any  of  them  have  yet  adopted  a  regular  system  of  previous 
survey  and  subsequent  sale  of  their  wild  lands,  in  convenient  tracts, 
well  defined,  and  adapted  to  the  wants  of  all.  On  the  contrary,  the 
probability  is  that  they  adhere  to  the  ruinous  and  mad  system  of  old 
Spain,  according  to  which  large  unsurveyed  districts  are  granted  to 
&vorite  individuals,  prejudicial  to  them,  who  often  sink  under  the 
incumbrance,  and  die  in  poverty,  whilst  the  regular  current  of  emi- 
gration is  checked  and  diverted  from  its  legitimate  channels. 

And  if  there  be  in  the  operations  of  this  government,  one  which 
more  than  any  other  displays  comsummate  wisdom  and  statesman- 
ship, it  is  that  system  by  which  the  public  lands  have  been  so  suc- 
cessfully administered.  We  should  pause,  solemly  pause,  before  we 
subvert  it.  We  should  touch  it  hesitatingly,  and  with  the  gentlest 
hand.  The  prudent  management  of  the  public  lands,  in  the  hands  of 
the  general  government,  will  be  more  manifest  by  contrasting  it  with 
that  of  several  of  the  States,  which  had  the  disposal  of  large  bodies 
of  waste  lands.  ^  Virginia  possessed  an  ample  domain  west  of  the 
mountains,  and  in  the  present  State  of  Kentucky,  over  and  above  her 
munificent  cession  to  the  general  government.  Pressed  for  pecuni- 
ary means,  by  the  revolutionary  war,  she  brought  her  wild  lands, 
during  its  progress,  into  market,  receiving  payment  in  paper  money. 
There  were  no  previous  surveys  of  the  waste  lands— no  townships, 
no  sections,  no  official  d^nition  or  description  of  tracts.    Each  pur- 


dmer  made  his  own  locatioa,  defcribing  the  land  bought  as  ha 
though  proper.  These  locations  or  descriptions  were  often  vague 
end  uncertain.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  same  tract  was  not 
Qofirequently  entered  various  times  by  difierent  purchasers,  so  as  to 
be  literally  shingled  over  with  conflicting  claims.  The  state  perhaps 
sold  in  this  way,  much  more  land  than  it  was  entitled  to,  but  then  it 
received  nothing  in  return  that  was  valuable ;  whilst  the  purchases 
in  consequence  of  the  clashing  and  interference  between  their  rights, 
were  exposed  to  tedious,  vexatious,  and  ruinous  liUgation.  Ken«> 
tudgr  long  and  severely  sufiered  from  this  cause ;  and  is  just  emerg- 
ing from  the  troubles  brought  upon  her  by  improvident  land  legisla* 
lation.  Western  Virginia  has  also  suffered  greatly,  though  not  to* 
the  same  extent. 

.  The  state  of  Creor^a  had  large  bodies  of  waste  lands,  which  she 
disposed  of  in  a  mann^  satis&ctory  no  doubt  to  herself,  but  aston* 
ishing  to  every  one  out  of  that  commonwealth.  According  to  her 
system,  waste  lands  are  distributed  in  lotteries  among  the  people  of 
the  State,  in  conformity  with  the  enactments  of  the  legislature.  And 
when  one  district  of  country  is  disposed  of,  as  there  are  many  who  do 
not  draw  prizes,  the  unsuccessful  cidl  out  for  ^nesh  distributions* 
These  are  made  from  time  to  time,  as  lands  are  acquired  from  the 
Indians ;  and  hence  one  of  the  causes  of  the  avidity  with  which  the 
Indian  lands  are  sought.  It  is  manifest  that  neither  the  present  gen- 
eration nor  posterity  can  derive  much  advantage  from  his  mode  of 
alienating  public  lands.  On  the  contrary,  I  should  think,  it  cannot 
fail  to  engender  speculation  and  a  spirit  of  gambling. 

The  State  of  Kentucky,  in  virtue  Of  a  compact  with  Viiginia,  ac<* 
quired  a  right  to  a  quantity  of  public  lands  south  of  Green  river. 
Ne^ecting  to  profit  by  the  unfortunate  example  of  the  parent  State, 
ahe  did  not  order  the  country  to  be  surveyed  previous  to  its  being 
offered  to  purchasers.  Seduced  by  some  of  those  wild  land  projects, 
of  which  at  all  times  there  have  been  some  afloat,  and  which  hither- 
to the  general  government  alone  has  firmly  resisted,  she  was  tempted 
to  ofier  her  waste  lands  to  settlers,  at  difierent  prices,  under  the  name 
of  head-rights  or  pre-emptions.  As  the  laws,  like  most  legislation 
upon  such  subjects,  were  somewhat  loosely  worded,  the  keen  eye  of 
the  speculator  soon  discerned  the  defects,  and  he  took  advantage  of 
them.    Instances  bad  occurred  of  masters  obtaining  cerificates  of 
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head-rights  in  the  name  of  their  slaves,  and  thos  securii^  tfaehody 
in  contravention  of  the  intention  of  the  legislature.    Slaves  geaenttj 
have  but  one  name,  being  called  Tom,  Jack,  Dick,  or  Hany    To 
conceal  the  fraud,  the  owner  would  add  Black,  or  some  other  df*- 
nomination,  so  that  the  certificate  would  read  Tom  Black,  Jidc 
Black,  &c.     The  gentleman  from  Tennessee,  (Mr.  Gnmdj,)  iri 
remember,  some  twenty-odd  years  ago,  when  we  were  both  noh 
bers  of  the  Kentucky  legislature,  that  I  took  occasion  to  animadicrt 
upon  these  fraudulent  practices,  and  observed  that  when  the  nmei 
came  to  be  alphabeted,  the  truth  would  be  told,  whatever  might  be 
the  language  of  the  record ;  for  the  alphabet  would  read  Black  Tom, 
Black  Harry,  &c.     Kentucky  realised  more  in  her  treasury  than  tbe 
parent  State  had  done,  considering  that  she  had  but  a  remmst  of 
public  lands,  and  she  added  somewhat  to  her  population.     Bat  thej 
were  far  less  available  tlian  they  would  have  been  under  a  syiten  of 
previous  survey  and  regular  sale. 

These  observations  in  respect  to  the  course  of  the  respectable  Stitef 
referred  to,  in  relation  to  their  public  lands,  are  not  prompted  by  Uf 
unkind  feelings  towards  them,  but  to  show  the  supeiioritjof  tte 
land  system  of  the  United  Slates. 

Under  the  system  of  the  general  government,  the  wisdom  of  which, 
in  some  respects,  is  admitted  even  by  the  report  of  the  land  commit- 
tee, the  country  subject  to  its  operation,  beyond  the  AUegfauf 
mountains,  has  rapidly  advanced  in  population,  improvement  ni 
prosperity.  The  example  of  the  State  of  Ohio  was  emphaticaUy  re- 
lied on  by  the  report  of  the  committee  of  manufactures — ^its  millioo 
of  people,  its  canals,  and  other  improvements,  its  flourishii^  towVi 
its  highly  cultivated  fields,  all  put  there  within  less  than  forty  yctfi* 
To  weaken  the  force  of  this  example,  the  land  committee  deoy  tW 
the  population  of  the  State  is  principally  settled  upon  pubHc  hak 
derived  from  the  general  government.  But,  Mr.  President,  wi4 
great  deference  to  that  committee,  I  must  say  that  it  labon  vifcr 
misapprehension.  Three-fourths,  if  not  four-fifths  of  the  popultli« 
of  that  State,  are  settled  upon  public  lands  purchased  from  the  Unitei 
States,  and  they  are  the  most  flourishing  parts  of  the  State.  For  At 
correctness  of  this  statement  I  appeal  to  my  friend  from  Ohio,  (Ifr* 
Ewing,)  near  me.  He  knows  as  well  as  I  do,  that  the  rich  vtDef* 
of  the  Miami  of  Ohio,  and  the  Maumee  of  the  Lake,  the  Sdotsan' 
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the  MoBkiognm  are  principally  settled  by  persons  deriving  titles  to 
their  lands  firom  the  United  States. 

In  a  national  point  of  view,  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  which 
these  public  lands  in  the  west,  and  this  system  of  selling  them,  afibrdf^ 
is  the  resource  which  they  present  against  pressure  and  want,  in  other 
parts  of  the  Union,  fiom  the  vocations  of  society  being  too  closely 
filled,  and  too  much  crowded.  They  constantly  tend  to  sustain  the 
price  of  labor,  by  the  opportunity  which  they  ofier  of  the  acquisition 
of  fertile  land  at  a  moderate  price,  and  the  consequent  temptation  to 
emigrate  from  those  parts  of  the  Union  where  labor  may  be  badly 
rewarded. 

The  progress  of  settlement,  and  the  improvement  in  the  fortunes 
and  condition  of  individuals,  under  the  operation  of  this  beneficent 
•ystem,  are  as  simple  as  they  are  manifest.  Pioneers  of  a  more  ad- 
venturous character,  advancing  before  the  tide  of  emigration,  peoe* 
trate  into  the  uninhabited  regions  of  the  west.  They  apply  the  axe 
to  the  forest,  which  falls  before  them,  or  the  plough  to  the  prairie^ 
deeply  sinking  its  share  in  the  unbroken  wild  grasses  in  which  it 
abounds.  They  build  houses,  plant  orchards,  enclose  fields,  cultivate 
the  earth,  and  rear  up  families  around  them.  Meantime,  the  tide  of 
emigration  flows  upon  them,  their  improved  farms  rise  in  value,  a  de* 
mand  for  them  takes  place,  they  sell  to  the  new  comers,  at  a  great 
advance,  and  proceed  farther  west,  with  ample  means  to  purchase 
from  government,  at  reasonable  prices,  sufficient  land  for  all  the  mem- 
bers of  their  families.  Another  and  another  tide  succeeds,  the  first 
pushing  on  westwardly  the  previous  settlers,  who,  in  their  turn,  sell 
out  their  farms,  constantly  augmenting  in  price,  until  they  arrive  al 
a  fixed  and  stationary  value.  In  this  way,  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  are  daily  improving  their  circumstances  and  bettering  their 
condition.  I  have  often  witnessed  this  gratifying  progress.  On  the 
same  farm  you  may  sometimes  behold,  standing  together,  the  first 
rude  cabin  of  round  and  unhewn  logs,  and  wooden  chimneys,  the 
hewed  log  house,  chinked  and  shingled,  with  stone  or  brick  chim- 
neys ;  and,  lastly,  the  comfortable  brick  or  stone  dwelling,  each  de- 
noting the  different  occupants  of  the  farm,  or  the  several  stages  of  the 
condition  of  the  same  occupant.  What  other  nation  can  boast  of  such 
an  outlet  for  its  increasing  population,  such  boillntiful  means  of  pro- 
motiBfi:  their  prosperity,  and  securing  their  independence  ? 
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To  the  public  lands  of  the  United  Slates,  and  especially  to  the  ex- 
isting system  by  which  they  are  distributed  with  so  much  tegoimiHy 
and  equity,  are  we  indebted  for  these  signal  benefits  in  out  natioMl 
condition.     And  every  consideration  of  duty,  to  ouraelTef,  and  to 
posterity,  enjoins  that  we  should  abstain  from  the  adoption  of  uj 
wild  project  that  would  cast  away  this  vast  national  {x-operty,  holdea 
by  the  general  government  in  sacred  trust  for  the  whole  people  of  tk 
United  States,  and  forbids  that  we  should  rashly  touch  » system  wUek 
has  been  so  successfully  tested  by  experience. 

It  has  been  only  within  a  few  years  that  restless  men  have  thiovD 
before  the  public  their  visionary  plans  for  squandering  the  poUiedih 
main.  With  the  existing  laws  the  great  State  of  the  west  b  satisfied aad 
contented.  •  She  has  felt  their  benefit,  and  grown  great  and  powcrfd 
under  their  sway.  She  knows  and  testifies  to  the  liberality  of  tk 
general  government  in  the  administration  of  the  public  lands,  ezteit 
ed  alike  to  her  and  to  the  other  new  States.  There  are  no  petitioM 
from,  no  movements  in  Ohio,  proposing  vital  and  radical  cbsogei  ■ 
the  systsm.  During  the  long  period,  in  the  House  of  Rqnesart** 
tives,  and  in  the  Senate,  that  her  upright  and  unambitious  citiKD|Ae 
first  representative  of  that  State,  and  afterwards  successively  Seaaior 
and  Gk)vemor,  presided  over  the  committee  of  public  lands,  we  beard  J 
none  of  these  chimerical  schemes.  All  went  on  smootUy,  and  quietlyt 
and  safely.  No  man,  in  the  sphere  within  which  heaeted^evacQis- 
manded  or  deserved  the  implicit  confidence  of  Congress  mcie  ths 
Jeremiah  Morrow.  There  existed  a  perfect  persuasion  of  hii  tt^R 
impartiality  and  justice  between  the  old  States  and  the  new.  Afev 
artless  but  sensible  words,  pronounced  in  his  plain  Scotch  Ink  A* 
lect,  were  always  sufficient  to  ensure  the  passage  of  any  biilorieti^' 
lution  which  he  reported.  For  about  twenty-five  years,  then  ^ 
no  essential  change  in  the  system ;  and  that  which  was  at  laitaid^ 
varying  the  price  of  the  public  lands  firom  two  dollars,  at  whidiHW 
all  that  time  remained,  to  one  dollar  and  a  quarter,  at  whidi  Hki* 
been  fixed  only  about  ten  or  twelve  years,  was  founded  mainly  M  A* 
consideration  of  abolishing  the  previous  credits. 

Assuming  the  duplication  of  our  population  in  terms  ct  tmfStf' 
&ve  years,  the  demand  for  waste  land,  at  the  end  of  every  term,  wiU 
at  least  be  double  what  it  was  at  the  commencement.    But  the  0^  . 
of  the  increased  demand  will  be  much  greater  than  the  inoeMB  ^ 
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die  wkok  population  of  the  United  States,  because  the  Western 
States  nearest  to,  or  including  the  public  lands,  populate  much  more 
fipid] J  than  other  parts  of  the  Union ;  and  it  will  be  from  them  that 
Ae  greatest  current  of  emigration  will  flow.  At  this  moment  Ohio, 
Kentacky^  and  Tennessee,  are  the  most  migrating  States  in  the  Union. 

To  supply  this  constantly  augmenting  demand,  the  policy,  which 
has  hitherto  characterized  the  general  government,  has  been  highly 
liberal  both  towards  individuals  and  the  new  States.  Large  tracts, 
tu  surpassing  the  demand  of  purchasers,  in  every  climate  and  situa- 
tion, adapted  to  the  wants  of  all  parts  of  the  Union,  are  brought  into 
mtakei  at  moderate  prices,  the  government  having  sustained  all  the 
CKpanae  of  the  original  purchase,  and  of  surveying,  marking,  and  di- 
Tiding  the  land.  For  fifty  dollars  any  poor  man  may  purchase  forty 
aeics  of  first  rate  land ;  and  for  less  than  the  wages  of  one  year's  labor, 
ka  may  buy  eighty  acres.  To  the  new  States,  also,  has  the  govern* 
IMlit  been  liberal  and  generous  in  the  grants  for  schools  and  for  inter- 
m1  itaiipirovements,  as  well  as  in  redudng  the  debt,  contracted  for  the 
fochase  of  lands,  by  the  citizens  of  those  States,  who  were  tempted, 
in  «  spirit  of  inordinate  speculation,  to  purchase  too  much,  or  at  too 
liq^ -prices. 

» 

'Such  IS  a  rapid  outline  of  this  invaluable  national  property — of  the 
aystem  which  regulates  its  management  and  distribution,  and  of  the 
-eHbcta  of  that  system.  We  might  here  pause,  and  wonder  that  there 
should  be  a  disposition  with  any  to  waste  or  throw  away  this  great 
foaoaree,  or  to  abolish  a  system  which  has  been  fraught  with  so  many 
flMmifest  advantages.  Nevertheless,  there  are  such,  who,  impatient 
with 'the  slow  and  natural  operation  of  wise  laws,  have  put  forth  va- 
liooa  pretensions  and  projects  concerning  the  public  lands,  within  a 
tsw  jean  past.  One  of  these  pretensions  is  an  assumption  of  the 
sovereign  right  of  the  new  States  to  all  the  lands  within  theur  respec- 
"tiva  limits,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  general  government,  and  to  the 
■ascltision  of  all  the  people  of  the  United  States,  those  in  the  new 
States  only  excepted.  It  is  my  purpose  now  to  trace  the  origin,  ex- 
amine the  nature,  and  expose  the  injustice  of  this  pretension. 


pretension  may  be  fiurly  ascribed  to  the  propositions  of  the 
^gentleman  from  Missouri,  (Mr.  Benton,)  to  graduate  the  public  lands, 
to  reduce  the  price,  and  cede  the  ^^  refuse"  lands  (a  term  which  I 
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believe  originated  ipeith  him)  to  the  States  within  which  thejiie. 
Prompted  probably,  by  these  propositions,  a  late  Governor  of  HJinoii, 
unwilling  to  be  outdone,  presented  an  elaborate  message  to  the  legis- 
lature of  that  State,  in  which  he  gravely  and  formally  asserted  tk 
right  of  that  State  to  all  the  land  of  the  United  States,  compreheaM 
within  its  limits.  It  must  be  allowed  that  the  Governor  was  a  mort 
impartial  judge,  and  the  legislature  a  most  disinterested  tribaul,  to 
decide  such  a  question. 

The  senator  from  Missouri  was  chanting  most  sweetly  to  the  tone, 
'*  refuse  lands,''  ^^  refuse  lands,"  <'  refuse  lands,"  on  the  MissoohiMs 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  soft  strains  of  his  music,  having  cto^ 
the  car  (^  his  excellency,  on  the  Illinois  side,  he  joined  in  choraSjiid 
struck  an  octave  higher.  The  senator  from  Missouri  wished  onlf  to 
pick  up  some  crumbs  which  fell  from  Uncle  Sam's  table  ;  but  Ab 
Grovernor  resolved  to  grasp  the  whole  loaf.  The  senator  modMy 
claimed  only  an  old  smoked,  rejected  joint;  but  the  stomach rflw 
ezceUency  yearned  after  the  whole  hog !  The  Governor  peeped  Ofcr 
the  Mississippi  into  Missouri,  and  saw  the  senator  leisurely  ronaaaf 
in  some  rich  pastures,  on  bits  of  refuse  lands.  He  returned  to  OliBQii) 
and,  springing  into  the  grand  prairie,  determined  to  claim  and  ooatff 
it,  in  all  its  boundless  extent. 

Then  came  the  resolution  of  the  senator  from  Virginia,  (Mr.  Tu»- 
weU,)  in  May,  1836,  in  the  following  words : 

"  RaUved,  Thai  it  is  expedient  for  the  United  States  to  cede  aad  sunendert»j* 
several  States,  within  whose  limits  the  same  may  be  situated^  all  the  right,  tidf|i>" 
interest  of  the  United  States,  to  any  lands  lying  and  being  within  the  poiipdtf»<[ 
such  States,  respectively,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  couitfiBtvJB 
the  due  observance  of  the  public  faith,  and  with  the  general  interest  of  the  uiv" 
States." 

The  latter  words  rendered  the  resolution  somewhat  amUgoiXVi 
but  still  it  contemplated  a  cession  and  surrender.  Subsequently)  A0 
senator  from  Virginia  proposed,  after  a  certain  time,  a  gratuitooi  IV* 
render  of  all  unsold  lands,  to  be  applied  by  the  legislature,  in  ifft¥ 
of  education  and  the  internal  improvement  of  the  State. 

[Here  Mr.  Tazewell  controverted  the  statement.  Mr.  Clay  called  to  the  Sec«t*f 
to  hand  htm  the  journal  of  April,  1828,  which  he  held  up  to  the  Senate,  and  icfdfi^ 
itthsfoliowingt 

**  Hie  bill  to  gradnate  the  price  of  the  public  lands,  to  make  donations  ifaiiMf  ^ 
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•etQtl  aettlera^  and  to  cede  the  refuse  to  the  States  ia  which  they  lie;  beiiif  uadar 
coaalderation — 

Mr.  Tazewell  moved  to  insert  the  following  as  a  substitute : 

*'  That  the  lands  which  shall  have  been  subject  to  sale  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  and  shall  remain  unsold  for  two  yean,  after  having  been  offered  at  twenty-five 
cents  per  acre,  shall  be,  and  the  same  is  ceded  to  the  State  in  which  the  tame  may 
Ue,  to  be  apphcd  by  the  legislature  thereof  in  support  of  cdv cation,  and  the  internal 
inqvovement  of  the  State.**] 

Thus  it  appears  not  only  that  the  honorable  aenator  propoied  the 
eesaioO)  hat  showed  himself  the  friend  of  education  and  internal  im- 
pfoveraents,  by  nneans  derived  from  the  general  government.  For 
this  liberal  disposition  on  his  part,  I  believe  it  was,  that  the  State  of 
Missouri  honored  a  new  county  with  his  name.  If  he  had  carried 
his  proposition,  that  State  might  well  have  granted  a  principality  to 
him. 

< 
The  memorial  of  the  legislature  of  Illinois,  probably  produced  hj 

the  message  of  the  Governor  already  noticed,  had  been  presented, 
asserting  a  claim  to  the  public  lands.  And  it  seems  (although  the 
hci  had  escaped  my  recollection  until  I  was  reminded  of  it  by  one  of 
her  senators  (Mr.  Hendricks,)  the  other  day,  that  the  legislature  of 
Indiana  had  instructed  her  senators  to  bring  forward  a  similar  claim. 
At  the  last  session,  however,  of  the  legislature  of  that  State,  resolu* 
tions  had  passed,  instructing  her  delegation  to  obtain  from  the  gene- 
ral government  cessions  of  the  unappropriated  public  lands,  on  the 
most  favorable  terms.  It  is  clear  firom  this  last  expression  of  the  will 
of  that  legislature,  that,  on  reconsideration,  it  believed  the  right  to 
the  public  lands  to  be  in  the  general  government,  and  not  in  the  State 
of  Indiana.  For,  if  they  did  not  belong  to  the  general  government, 
it  had  nothing  to  cede ;  if  they  belonged  already  to  the  State,  no 
cession  was  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  the  right  of  the  State. 

I  will  here  submit  a  passing  observation.  If  the  general  gover»- 
ment  had  the  power  to  cede  the  public  Ifuids  to  the  new  States  for 
particular  purposes,  and  on  prescribed  conditions,  its  power  must  be 
unquestionable  to  make  some  reservations  for  similar  purposes  in  be- 
half of  the  old  States.  *  Its  power  cannot  be  without  limit  as  to  the 
new  States,  and  circumscribed  and  restricted  as  to  the  old.  Its  capa- 
city to  bestow  benefits  or  dispense  justice  is  not  confined  to  the  new 
States,  but  is  coextensive  with  the  whole  Union.  It  may  grant  to 
alli  or  it  can  grant  to  none.    And  this  comprehensive  eipatf  is  not 
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only  in  conformity  with  the  apirit  of  the  cessions  in  the  deeds  fivoi 

the  ceding  States,  but'  is  expressly  enjoined  by  the  teiniB  of  those 
deeds. 

Such  is  the  probable  (Nrigin  of  the  pretension  which  I  hare  bm 
tracing ;  and  now  let  us  examine  its  nature  and  fbandatiop.  The  s^ 
gument  in  behalf  of  the  new  States,  is  founded  <hi  the  notioOi  thtt  at 
the  old  Stales,  upon  coming  out  of  the  revolutionary  WW|  fasd  or 
claimed  a  right  to  all  the  lands  within  their  vespecttye  limits;  sod  m 
the  new  States  have  been  admitted  into  the  Union  on  the  sane  Idl- 
ing and  condition  in  all  respects  with  the  old,  therefore  thej  aneati* 
tied  to  all  the  wa^te  lands  embraced  within  their  boundaries.  But  the 
argument  forgets  that  all  the  revolutionary  States  had  notwaittf 
lands ;  that  some  had  but  very  little,  and  others  none.  It  fixged 
that  the  right  of  the  States  to  the  waste  lands  within  their  limits  wa» 
controverted ;  and  that  it  was  insisted  that,  as  they  had  beeaooe- 
quered  in  a  common  war,  waged  with  common  means,  and  attenU 
with  general  sacrifices,  the  public  lands  should  be  held  for  the  com- 
mon benefit  of  all  the  States.  It  forgets  that  in  consequence  of  tkii 
right  asserted  in  behalf  of  the  whole  Union,  the  States  that  cootaiiBl 
any  large  bodies  of  waste  lands  (and  Virginia,  particularly  that  had 
the  nK>st)  ceded  them  to  the  Union  for  the  equal  benefit  of  aU  the 
States.  It  forgets  that  the  very  equality,  which  is  the  basis  of  tbs 
argument,  would  be  totally  subverted  by  the  admission  of  theTtliditf 
of  the  pretension.  For  how  would  the  matter  then  stand?  Theie* 
volutionary  States  will  have  divested  themselves  of  the  large  diitrieti 
of  vacant  lands  which  they  contained,  lor  the  commcHi  benefited  iD 
the  States ;  and  those  same  lands  will  enure  to  the  benefit  of  As  sev 
States  exclusively.  There  will  be,  on  the  supposition  of  the  faUitf 
of  the  pretension,  a  reversal  of  the  condition  of  the  twoclaaMitf 
States.  Instead  of  the  old  having,  as  is  alleged,  the  wild  lands  which 
they  included  at  the  epoch  of  the  revolution,  they  will  hafeaoee, 
and  the  new  States  ail.  And  this  in  the  name  and  fi>r  the  ffof^ 
of  equality  among  all  the  members  of  the  confederacy !  What,cipt> 
cially,  would  be  the  situation  of  Virginia  ?  She  magnanimooBly  eAi 
an  empire  in  extent  for  the  eomwuin  benefit.  And  now  it  is  ^topo^ 
not  only  to  withdraw  that  empire  firom  the  object  of  its  soImbb  dedi- 
cation, to  the  use  of  all  the  States,  but  to  deny  her  any  jmttidfH^ 
in  it,  and  appropriate  it  exclusively  to  the  benefit  of  the  new  Stt^ 
cahredootof  it 
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If  the  new  States  had  any  right  to  the  public  lands,  in  order  to 
produce  the  very  equality  contended  for,  they  ought  forthwith  to  cede 
that  right  to  the  Union,  for  the  common  benefit  of  all  the  States.  Ha- 
ving no  Buch  right,  they  ought  to  acquiesce  cheerfully  in  an  equality 
which  does,  in  fact^  now  exist  between  them  and  the  old  States. 

The  committee  of  manufactures  has  clearly  shown,  that  if  the  right 
we»  recognised  in  the  new  States  now  existing,  to  the  public  lands 
Within  their  limits,  each  of  the  new  States,  as  they  might  hereafter 
be  soccessiycly  admitted  into  the  Union,  would  have  the  same  right ; 
end  consequently  that  the  pretension  under  examination  embraces,  in 
efiect,  -the  whole  public  domain,  that  is,  a  billion  and  eighty  millions 
of  ncreeof  land. 

The  right  of  the  Union  to  the  public  lands  is  incontestible.  It  ought 
not  to  be  considered  debateable.  It  never  was  questioned  but  by  a 
finr,  whose  monstrous  heresy,  it  was  probably  supposed,  would  escape 
animadversion  from  the  enormity  of  the  absurdity,  and  the  utter  im* 
practicability  of  the  success  of  the  claim.  The  right  of  the  whole  is 
by  the  blood  of  the  revolution,  founded  upon  solemn  deeds  of 
firom  sovereign  States,  deliberately  executed  in  the  face  of  the 
wodd,  or  resting  upon  national  treaties  concluded  with  foreign  pow- 
en,  on  ample  equivalents  contributed  from  the  common  treasury  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

TUf  light  of  the  whole  was  stamped  upon  the  face  of  the  new 
Statei  at  the  very  instant  of  their  parturition.  They  admitted  and 
ncognised  it  with  their  first  breath.  They  hold  their  stations,  as 
mamben  of  the  confederacy,  in  virtue  of  that  admission.  The  sena- 
ton  who  sit  here,  and  the  members  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
fiom  the  new  States,  deliberate  in  Congress  with  other  senators  and 
lepreaentatives, under  that  admission.  And  since  the  new  States  came 
into  being,  they  have  recognised  this  right  of  the  general  government 
bj  iumnierable  acts. 

.  Bj  their  concurrence  in  the  passage  of  hundreds  of  laws  respecting 
the  poUic  domain,  founded  upon  the  incontestible  right  of  the  whole 
oClkStates. 


By  repeated  applications  to  extinguish  Indian  titleS|  and  to  wam^, 
Hit  lands  which  they  covered. 
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And  by  M^ciUtion  and  acceptance  of  extensive  grants  firam  the 
genef al  govenunent,  of  the  public  lands. 

The  existence*  of  the  new  State  is  a  £dsehood,  or  the  right  of  all 
the  States  to  the  public  domain  is  an  undeniable  truth.  They  have 
no  more  right  to  the  public  lands,  within  their  particular  jurisdiction, 
than  other  States  have  to  the  mint,  the  forts  and  arsenals,  or  public 
ships  within  theirs,  or  than  the  people  of  the  District  of  Ck>lQmbia 
have  to  this  magnificent  capitol,  in  whose  splendid  halls  we  now  de- 
liberate, 

The  equality  contended  for  between  all  the  States  now  exists.  The 
public  lands  are  now  held,  and  ought  to  be  held  and  administered  for 
the  common  benefit  of  all.  I  hope  our  fellow  citizens  of  Ulinois,  In- 
diana, and  Missouri  will  reconsider  the  matter ;  that  they  will  cease 
to  take  counsel  from  demagogues  who  would  deceive  them,  and  instill 
erroneous  principles  into  their  ears ;  and  that  diey  will  feel  and  ac- 
knowledge that  their  brethren  of  Kentucky  and  of  Ohio,  and  of  all 
the  States  in  the  Union,  have  an  equal  right  with  the  citizens  of  those 
three  States  in  the  public  lands.  If  the  possibility  oi  an  event  so  dire- 
ful as  a  severance  of  this  Union,  were  for  a  moment  contemplated, 
what  would  be  the  probable  consequence  of  such  an  unspeakable 
calamity ;  if  three  confederacies  were  formed  out  of  its  fragments,  do 
you  imagine  that  the  western  confederacy  would  consent  to  the  States 
including  the  public  lands,  holding  them  exclusively  for  themselves  ? 
Can  you  imagine  that  the  States  of  Ohio,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee, 
would  quietly  renounce  their  right  in  all  the  public  lands  west  of 
them  ?  No,  sir  !  No,  sir !  They  would  wade  to  their  knees  in 
blood  before  they  would  make  such  an  unjust  and  ignomiaioiis  sur- 
render. 

But  this  pretension,  unjust  to  the  M  States,  unequal  as  to  all, 
would  be  injurious  to  the  new  States  themselves,  in  whose  behalf  it 
has  been  put  forth,  if  it  were  recognized.  The  interest  of  the  new 
States  is  not  confined  to  the  lands  within  their  limits,  but  extends  to 
the  whole  billion  and  eighty  millions  of  acres.  Sanction  the  claims 
however,  and  they  are  cut  down  and  restricted  to  that  which  is  in- 
cluded in  their  own  boundaries.  Is  it  not  better  for  Ohio,  instead  of 
the  five  millions  and  a  half— for  Indiana,  instead  of  the  fifteen  mil^ 
even  Ar  Dlinois,  instead  of  the  thirty-one  or  thirty-two  usQi- 
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Miflsooriy  instead  of  the  thirty-eight  millioos— within  their 
letpectire  limits,  to  retain  their  interest  in  those  several  quantities, 
and  also  retain  their  interest,  in  common  with  the  other  members  of 
the  Union,  in  the  coontless  millions  of  acres  that  lie  west,  or  north- 
west, beyond  them  ? 

I  will  now  proceed,  Mr.  President,  to  consider  the  expediency  of  a 
reduction  of  the  price  of  the  public  lands  and  the  reasons  assigned  by 
the  land  committee,  in  their  report,  in  fitvor  of  that  measure.  They 
are  presented  there  in  formidable  detail,  and  spread  out  under  seven 
different  heads.  Let  us  examine  them :  the  first  is,  '^  because  the 
new  States  have  a  clear  right  to  participate  in  the  benefits  of  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  revenue  to  the  wants  of  the  government,  by  getting  the 
reduction  extended  to  the  article  of  revenue  chiefly  used  by  than. "  Here 
is  a  renewal  of  the  attempt  made  early  in  the  session  to  confound  the 
public  lands  with  foreign  imports,  which  was  so  sticcessfully  exposed 
and  refuted  by  the  report  of  the  committee  on  manufiictures.  Will 
ilot  the  new  States  participate  in  any  reduction  of  the  revenue,  in 
common  with  the  old  States,  without  touching  the  public  lands  ?  As 
far  as  they  are  consumers  of  objects  of  foreign  imports,  will  they  not 
equaUy  share  the  benefit  with  the  old  States  ?  What  right,  over  and 
above  that  equal  participation,  have  the  new  States  to  a  reduction  of 
the  price  of  the  public  lands  ?  As  Statesj  what  right,  much  less 
what  *^  clear  right"  have  they  to  any  such  reduction  ?  In  their  sove- 
reign or  corporate  capacities,  what  right  ?  Have  not  all  the  stipula- 
tions between  them,  as  States^  and  the  general  government  been  fully 
complied  with  ?  Have  the  people  within  the  new  States,  consider- 
ed distinct  from  the  States  themselves,  any  right  to  such  reduction  ? 
Whence  is  it  derived  ?  They  went  there  in  pursuit  of  their  own 
hairiness.  They  bought  lands  from  the  public  because  it  was  their 
interest  to  make  the  purchase,  and  they  enjoy  them.  Did  they,  be- 
cause they  purchased  some  land,  which  they  possess  peacefully,  ac- 
quire any,  and  what  right,  in  the  land  which  they  did  not  buy  ?  But 
it  may  be  argued,  that  by  settling  and  improving  these  lands,  the  ad- 
jaoent  public  lands  are  enhanced.  True ;  and  so  are  their  own.  The 
enhancement  of  the  public  lands  was  not  a  consequence  which  thej 
went  there  to  produce,  but  was  a  collateral  effect,  as  to  which  they 
wnm  passive.  The  public  does  not  seek  to  avail  itself  of  this  aiqr. 
MCjBtation  in  value,  by  augmenting  the  price.  It  leaves  that  ^here  H 
iraf ;  and  the  deniand  ibr  reduction  is  made  in  behalf  of  those  wto 
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say  their  labor  has  increased  the  value  of  the  public  lands,  and  the 
claim  to  redaction  is  founded  upon  the  fact  of  enhanced  value!     The 
public,  like  all  other  landholders,  had  a  right  to  anticipate  that  the 
sale  of  a  part  would  communicate,  incidentally,  greater  value  npoii 
the  residue.     And,  like  all  other  land  proprietors^  it  has  the  right  to 
ask  more  for  that  residue,  but  it  does  not,  and  for  one,  I  should  be  u 
unwilling  to  disturb  the  existing  price  by  augmentation  as  by  redoe- 
tion.     But  the  public  lands  is  the  article  of  revenue  which  the  pcojple 
of  the  new  States  chiefly  consume.    In  another  part  of  this  report  libe- 
ral grants  of  the  public  lands  are  reconmiended,  and  the  idea  of  boU- 
ing  the  public  lands  as  a  source  of  revenue  is  scouted,  because  it  il 
said  that  more  revenue  could  be  collected  from  the  settlers  as  conn- 
raers,  than  from  the  lands.     Here  it  seems  that  the  public  laodi  ire 
the  articles  of  revenue  chiefly  consumed  by  the  new  States. 

With  respect  to  lands  yet  to  be  sold,  they  are  open  to  the  porcfaaM 
alike  of  emigrants  from  the  old  States,  and  settlers  in  the  new.  M 
the  latter  have  most  generally  supplied  themselves  with  landi)  tha 
probability  is,  that  the  emigrants  are  more  interested  in  the  qoettioa 
of  reduction  than  the  settlers.  At  all  events,  there  can  be  no  pecoliar 
right  to  such  reduction  existing  in  the  new  States.  It  is  a  qootioA 
common  to  all,  and  to  be  decided  in  reference  to  the  interest  of  the 
whole  Union. 

2.  "  Because  the  pnblic  debt  being  now  paid,  the  pnblic  lands  are  entiiely  wJeard 
from  the  pledge  they  were  uod^  to  that  object,  and  are  free  to  recdve  twmm 
hberal  datinationjor  the  rttttfof  the  StcUet  in  u^ich  they  lie.'* 

The  payment  of  the  public  debt  is  conceded  to  be  near  at  ini] 
and  it  is  admitted  that  the  public  lands,  being  liberated,  may  now  i^ 
ceive  a  new  and  libera]  destination.  Such  a&  appropriation  of  Iks' 
proceeds  is  proposed  by  the  bill  reported  by  the  committee  of  muisr 
factures,  and  which  I  shall  hereafter  call  the  attention  of  the  See^ 
more  particularly  to.    But  it  did  not  seem  just  to  that  comndHB^ 
that  this  new  and  liberal  destination  of  them  should  be  restricted  ^Ik 
the  relief  of  the  States  in  which  they  lie,"  exclusively,  but  ahodi 
extend  to  all  the  States  indiscriminately  upon  principles  of  ecpubik 
distribution. 


8.  "  Beeaise  netxly  one  hnadred  miOionB  of  acres  of  the  land  nowin  _^.^.^ 
the  refViw  of  aalea  and  donations,  through  a  long  aeries  of  yean,  and  are  of  vor  Ih 
HeaMalTafoe,  and  onlyflt  to  be  giTen  tosettten^or  abandoned  to  the  ami  ■ 
vhifih  tbqp  lie,'* 
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Aiceording  to  an  official  statement,  the  total  quantity  of  poblic  land 
vriueh  has  been  surveyed  up  to  the  Slat  of  December  last,  was  a  little 
Vffmsida  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  millions  of  acres.  Of  this  a 
largri  proportion,  perhaps  even  more  than  the  one  hundred  millions 
of  acres  rtated  in  the  land  report,  has  been  a  long  time  in  market, 
The  entire  quantity  which  has  ever  been  sold  by  the  United  States, 
up  to  the  same  day,  after  deducting  lands  relinquished  and  lands  re- 
iwartcd  to  the  United  States,  according  to  an  official  statement,  also, 
la  Ismty-five  millions  two  hundred  forty-two  thousand  five  hundred 
«ad  Binety  acres.  Thus  after  the  lapse  of  thirty-six  years,  during 
which  the  present  land  system  has  been  in  operation,  a  little  more 
IImi  twenty-five  millions  of  acres  have  been  sold,  not  averaging  a 
millfion  per  annum,  and  upwards  of  one  hundred  millions  of  the  sur- 
veyed lands  remain  to  be  sold.  I1ic  argument  of  the  report  of  the 
land  committee  assumes  that  '^  nearly  one  hundred  millions  are  the 
rrfoae  of  sales,  and  donations,"  are  of  very  little  actual  value,  and 
mif  fit  to  be  given  to  settlers,  or  abandoned  to  the  States  in  which 

tbBjr 


Mr.  President,  let  us  define  as  we  go — ^let  us  analyze.  What  do 
the  land  committee  mean  by  ^^  refuse  land  ?"  Do  they  mean  worth- 
hv,  Inferior,  rejected  land,  which  nobody  will  buy  at  the  present 
government  price  ?  Let  us  look  at  &cts,  and  make  them  our  guide. 
The  government  is  constantly  pressed  by  the  new  States  to  bring 
moie  and  more  lands  into  the  market ;  to  extinguish  more  Indian  titles ; 
to  aorvey  more.  The  new  States  themselves  are  probably  urged 
to  operate  upon  the  general  government  by  emigrants  and  settlers, 
who  see  still  before  them,  in  their  progress  west,  other  new  lands 
which  they  desire  The  general  government  yields  to  the  solicita- 
tSana.  It  throws  more  land  into  the  market,  and  it  is  annually  and 
diily  preparing  additional  surveys  of  fresh  lands.  It  has  thrown, 
ayd  ja  preparing  to  throw  open  to  purchasers  already  one  hundred 
aid  nzty-two  millions  of  acres.  And  now,  because  the  capacity  to 
pocchase,  in  its  nature  limited  by  the  growth  of  our  population,  is  to- 
laHj  incompetent  to  absorb  this  inunense  quantity,  the  government 
ii  called  upon,  by  some  of  the  very  persons  who  urged  the  exhibition 
of  this  vast  amount  to  sale,  to  consider  all  that  remains  unsold  as  re- 
foae !  Twenty-five  millions  in  thirty-six  years  only  are  sold,  and  all 
the  rest  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  refuse.  Is  this  right  ?  If  there  had 
five  hundred  millions  in  market,  there  prohaUy  would  not  have 
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been  more,  or  much  more  sold.  But  I  deny  the  conectneM  of  Urn 
conclusion  that  it  is  worthless  because  not  sold.  It  is  not  sold  !»• 
cause  there  were  not  people  to  buy  it.  You  must  have  gone  to  oAtr 
countries,  to  other  worlds,  to  the  moon,  and  drawn  from  thence  pe^ 
pie  to  buy  the  prodigious  quantity  which  you  offered  to  seU. 

Refuse  land  !     A  purchaser  goes  to  a  district  of  country  and  btj9 
out  of  a  township  a  section  which  strikes  his  fancy.     He  eriiawH 
his  money.     Others  might  have  preferred  other  sections.     Other  see* 
tions  may  even  be  better  than  his.     He  can  with  no  more  pityiety 
be  said  to  have  "  refused"  or  rejected  all  the  other  sections,  dun  a 
man  who,  attracted  by  the  beauty,  charms  and  accomplishments  d 
a  particular  lady,  marries  her,  can  be  said  to  have  rejected  or  nfaaei 
all  the  rest  of  the  sex. 

Is  it  credible  that  out  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  one  hundred  andax- 
ty  millions  of  acres  of  land  in  a  valley  celebrated  for  its  fertility,  there 
are  only  about  twenty-five  millions  of  acres  of  good  land,  and  Ait  all 
the  rest  is  refuse  ?  Take  the  State  of  Illinois  as  an  example.  Of  aD 
the  States  in  the  Union,  that  State  probably  contains  the  gresM 
proportion  of  rich,  fertile  lands ;  more  than  Ohio,  more  than  b&B»j 
abounding  as  they  both  do  in  fine  lands.  Of  the  thirty-4liiee  mil- 
lions and  a  half  of  pnblic  lands  in  Illinois,  a  little  more  ody  than  two 
millions  have  been  sold.  Is  the  residue  of  thirty-one  millkna  all  Tt" 
fuse  land  ?  Who  that  is  acquainted  in  the  west  can  assert  or  bdieve 
it  ?  No,  sir ;  there  is  no  such  thing.  The  unsold  lands  are  obsoM 
because  of  the  reasons  already  assigned.  Doubtless  there  is  woA 
inferior  land  remaining,  but  a  vast  quantity  of  the  best  of  landialfO- 
For  its  timber,  soil  water  power,  grazing,  minerals,  almost  aD  lui 
possesses  a  certain  value.  If  the  lands  unsold  are  refuse  and  wcrfk- 
less  in  the  hands  of  the  general  government,  why  are  they  aoa^ 
after  with  so  much  avidity  ?  If  in  our  hands  tfiey  are  good  fcr  «*• 
ing,  what  more  would  they  be  worth  in  the  hands  of  the  newSliltf^ 
"  Only  fit  to  be  given  to  settlers  \^  What  settlers  would  thank  f*^ 
what  settlers  would  not  scorn  a  gift  of  refuse^  worthless  land  ?  Vj^ 
mean  to  be  generous,  give  them  what  is  valuable ;  be  manly  in  f^ 
generosity. 

Bat  let  us  examine  a  little  closer  this  idea  of  refuse  land.    If  tt^ 
bt  MBj  Stale  in  which  it  is  to  be  femid  in  large  quantities,  thai  8^ 
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iiroiild  be  Ohio.     It  is  the  oldest  of  the  new  States. .  There  the  ptib«- 
lie  knds  have  remained  longer  exposed  in  the  market.     But  Uiere 
we  find  only  five  millions  and  a  half  to  be  sold.     And  I  hold  in  my 
hand  an  account  of  sales  in  the  Zanesville  district,  one  of  the  oldest 
in  that  State  made  daring  the  present  year.     It  is  in  a  paper,  entitled 
the  ^*Ohio  Republican,''  published  at  Zanesville  the  26th  May,  1832. 
The  article  is  headed  ^<  refuse  land,"  and  it  states :  '^  It  has  suited 
the  interest  of  some  to  represent  the  lands  of  the  United  States  which 
have  remained  in  market  for  many  years,  as  mere  '  refuse'  which 
cannot  be  sold  ;  and  to  urge  a  rapid  reduction  of  price,  and  the  ces- 
aion  of  the  residue  in  a  short  period,  to  the  States  in  which  they  are 
ntuated.     It  is  strongly  urged  against  this  plan  that  it  is  a  specula- 
ting project,  which,  by  alienating  a  large  quantity  of  land  from  the 
United  States,  will  cause  a  great  increase  of  price  to  actual  settlers, 
in  a  few  years — instead  of  their  being  able  forever,  as  it  may  be  said 
ii  the  case  under  the  present  system  of  land  sales,  to  obtain  a  farm 
at  a  reasonable  price.     To  show  how  far  the  lands  unsold  are  from 
being  worthless,  we  copy  from  the  Gazette  the  following  statement 
of  recent  sales  in  the  Zanesville  district,  one  of  the  oldest  districts  in 
the  west.    The  sales  at  the  Zanesville  land  office  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  year  have'  been  as  follows :  January, 
^7,120  80,  February  $8,542  67,  March  $11,744  75,  April  $9,209 
10,  and  since  the  first  of  the  present  month  about  $9,000  worth 
lutTe  been  sold,  more  than  half  of  which  was  in  40  acre  lots."    And 
there  canno^  be  a  doubt  that  the  act,  passed  at  this  season,  authcriz- 
aales  of  forty  acres,  will  from  the  desire  to  make  additions  to 
I,  and  to  settle  young  members  of  &miHes,  increase  the  sales  very 
nmch,  at  least  during  this  year. 

A  firiend  of  mine  in  this  city  bought  in  Illinois  last  fall  about  two 
ttioaaand  acres  of  this  refuse  land,  at  the  minimum  price,  for  which 
lie  haa  lately  refused  $6  per  acre.  An  officer  of  this  body,  now  in 
my  eye,  purchased  a  small  tract  of  this  same  refuse  land  of  one  bun- 
dled and  sixty  acres,  at  second  or  third  hand,  entered  a  fow  years 
MO,  and  which  is  now  estimated  at  $1,900.  It  is  a  business,  a  veiy 
|Kofitable  business,  at  which  fortunes  are  made  in  the  new  States,  to 
INirchase  these  refuse  lands,  and,  without  improving  them,  to  tell 
ttiem  at  large  advances. 

Far  Cram  being  discouraged  by  the  fi^t  of  so  much  surveyed  pofaUe 
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land  remaining  unsold,  we  should  rejoice  that  Ifais  bountiftil 
possessed  by  our  country,  remains  in  almost  undiminished  quantity, 
QOtwithstandiug  so  many  new  and  flourishing  States  have  apning  up 
in  the  wilderness,  and  so  many  thousands  of  families  have  been  ae- 
commodated.     It  might  be  otherwise,  if  the  public  land  was  dealt  out 
by  government  with  a  sparing,  grudging,  griping  hand.     But  they 
are  liberally  ofTered,  in  cxhaustless  quantities,  and  at  moderate  prioes, 
enriching  individuals,  and  tending  to  the  rapid  improvement  of  the 
country.     The  two  important  facts  brought  foru'ard  and  emphatical- 
ly dwelt  on  by  the  committee  of  manufactures,  stand  in  their  fuJi 
force,  unaflected  by  anything  stated  in  the  report  of  the  land  ccMunit- 
tee.     These  facts  must  carry  conviction  to  every  unbiassed  mind  that 
will  deliberately  consider  them.     The  first  is,  the  rapid  increase  of  the 
new  States,  far  outstripping  the  old,  averaging  annually  an  increne 
of  eight  and  a  half  per  cent.,  and  doubling  of  course  in  twelve  yean. 
One  of  these  States,  Illinois,  full  of  refuse  land,  increasing  at  the  rate 
of  eighteen  and  a  half  per  cent. !     Would  this  astonishing  growth 
take  place  if  the  Ijnds  were  too  high  or  all  the  good  land  sold  ?    The 
other  fact  is,  the  vast  increase  in  the  annual  sales :  in  1830^  rising  of 
three  millions.     Since  the  report  of  the  committee  of  mannfiictoies, 
the  returns  have  come  in  of  the  sales  of  last  year,  which  had  been 
estimated  at  three  millions.    They  were  in  hct  $3,566,197  94  f 
Their  progressive  increase  bailies  all  calculation.     Would  this  hap- 
pen, if  the  price  were  too  high  ? 

It  is  argued  that  the  value  of  different  townships  and  aeetions  m 
various ;  and  that  it  is,  therefore,  wrong  to  fix  the  same  price  fiar  aU. 
The  variety  in  the  quality,  situation,  and  advantages  of  different  tiadi, 
is  no  doubt  great.     After  the  adoption  of  any  system  of  classification, 
there  would  still  remain  very  great  diversity  in  the  tracts  beloiyDg 
to  the  same  class.    This  is  the  law  of  nature.     The  presumption  of 
inferiority,  and  of  refuse  land,  founded  upon  the  length  of  time  that 
the  land  has  been  in  market,  is  denied,  for  reasons  already  stated —  -J- 
The  offer,  at  public  auction,  of  all  lands  to  the  highest  bidder,  prerir 
ooa  to  their  being  sold  at  private  sale,  provides  in  some  degree  for 
variety  in  the  value,  since  each  purchaser  pushes  the  land  np  to 
price  which,  according  to  his  opinion,  it  ought  to  command.     But  if 
the  price  demanded  by  government  is  not  too  high  for  the  good 
(and  no  one  can  believe  it,)  why  not  wait  until  that  is  sold  before  aaj 
ladaotion  in  the  price  of  the  bad?    And  that  will  not  bo  mM 
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ma&y  years  to  come.  It  would  be  quite  as  wrong  to  briog  the  price 
of  good  land  down  to  the  standard  of  the  bad,  as  it  is  alledged  to  be 
to  cany  the  latter  up  to  that  of  the  former.  Until  the  good  land  is 
sold  there  will  be  no  purchasers  of  the  bad :  for,  as  has  been  stated  in 
the  report  of  the  committee  of  manufactures,  a  discreet  farmer  would 
rather  give  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  per  acre  for  first  rate  land,  than 
accept  refuse  and  worthless  land  as  a  present. 

"  4.  Became  the  speedy  extinction  of  the  federal  title  within  their  limits  is  nece»- 
nrf  to  the  independence  of  the  new  States,  to  their  equality  with  the  elder  Sttitea ;  to 
ctii;  dgo^mwni  of  their  resources ;  to  the  subfeetion  of  their  soil  to  taxation,  euUir 
vation  ana  tettlement,  and  to  the  proper  ei^joyment  of  their  junsdiction  and  sover- 
eigDty.'* 

All  this  is  mere  assertion  and  declamation.     The  general  goyem- 
ment  at  a  moderate  price,  is  selling  the  public  land  as  fast  as  it  can  find 
jmrchasers.    The  new  States  are  populating  with  unexampled  ra- 
pidity ;  their  opndition  is  now  much  more  eligible  than  that  of  some 
of  the  old  States.     Ohio,  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  confess,  is,  in 
latemal  improvement  and  some  other  respects,  fifty  years  in  advance 
Of  her  elder  sister  and  neighbor,  Kentucky.    How  have  her  growth 
tod  prosperity,  her  independence,  her  equality  with  the  elder  States, 
the  development  of  her  resources,  the  taxation,  cultivation,  and  set- 
tlement of  her  soil,  or  the  proper  enjoyment  of  her  jurisdiction  and 
Sovereignty,  been  affected  or  impaired  by  the  federal  title  within  her 
Itmita  ?     The  federal  title !     It  has  been  a  source  of  blessings  and  of 
lHyiiiities,'but  not  one  of  real  grievance.     As  to  the  exemption  from 
%»aina.tion  of  the  public- lands,  and  the  exemption  for  five  years  of  those 
Void  to  individuals,  if  the  public  land  belonged  to  the  new  States, 
"^•roofd  tbey  tax  it  ?     And  as  to  the  latter  exemption,  it  is  paid  for  by  ' 
^neral  government,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  compacts ; 
it  is  moreover,  beneficial  to  the  new  States  themselves,  by  hold- 
out a  motive  to  emigrants  to  purchase  and  settle  within  their 
Uinit0.  *  ^ 

6L  Because  the  ramified  machinery  of  the  land  office  department,  and  the  own- 
ip  of  so  much  soil,  extends  the  patronage  and  authority  of  the  general  govern- 
~  into  the  heart  and  comert  of  tne  new  States,  and  snojects  their  polief  to  tha 
of  a  foreign  and  powerful  influence." 


finreign  and  powerful  influence  !    The  federal  government  a  for-' 
ipi  government !     And  the  exercise  of  a  legitimate  control  over  the 
"  property,  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  people  of  the  United 
,  deprecated  penetration  into  the  heart  and  comers  of  the  new 
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States !     As  to  the  calamity  of  the  land  offices,  which  are  hdd  widi- 
in  them,  I  believe  that  is  not  regarded  by  the  people  of  those  States 
with  quite  as  much  horror  as  it  is  by  the  land  committee.    Hhj 
justly  consider  that  they  ought  to  hold  those  offices  tfiemselTeBi  wad 
that  no  persons  ought  to  be  sent  from  the  other  foreign  States  of  Urn 
Union  to  fill  them.     And,  if  the  number  of  the  offices  were  iocraaied, 
it  would  not  be  looked  upon  by  them  as  a  grieyous  addition  to  Ae 
calamity. 

But  what  do  the  land  committee  mean  by  the  authority  of  (Mi 
foreign,  federal  government  ?  Surely  they  do  not  desire  to  get  rid  of, 
the  federal  govi^rnment.  And  yet  the  final  settlement  of  the  Ind 
question  will  have  effected  but  little  in  expelling  its  authority  fion 
the  bosoms  of  the  new  States.  Its  action  will  still  remain  in  a  tko- 
sand  forms,  and  the  heart  and  comers  of  the  new  States  will  still  be 
invaded  by  post-offices  and  post-masters,  and  post-roads,  and  the  Om- 
berland  road,  and  various  other  modifications  of  its  power. 

"  Because  the  sum  of  $426,000,000  proposed  to  be  drawn  from  the  new  Stiftfii< 
Territories,  by  the  sale  of  their  soil^  at  $1  25  per  acre,  is  unconscionable  aod  in- 
practicable — such  as  never  can  be  paid— and  the  bare  attempt  to  raise  which,  mil 
drain,  exhaust  and  impoverish  these  States,  and  give  birth  to  the  feelinii^  which  t 
•ense  of  injustice  and  oppression  never  fail  to  excite,  and  the  excitement  of  which 
B&ould  be  so  carefully  avoided  in  a  confederacy  of  free  States." 

In  another  part  of  their  report  the  committee  say,  speaking  of  ^ ' 
immense  revenue  allcdged  to  be  derivable  from  the  publie  Itiidi, 
'<  this  ideal  revenue  is  estimated  at  $425,000,000,  for  the  landiDO^ 
within  the  limits  of  the  States  and  Territories,  and  at  $>,363f588r 
691  for  the  whole  federal  domain.     Such  dktmmca/ calculatioBlfiC' 
elude  the  propriety  of  argumentative  answers.^'    Well,  if  thencd- 
culations  are  all  chimerical,  there  is  no  danger  from  the  preaantit^ 
of  the  existing  land  system  of  draining,  exhausting  and  impof«rifk>^ 
ing  the  new  States,  and  of  exciting  them  ^rebellion. 

The  manufacturing  committee  did  not  state  what  the  publie  hp 
would,  in  factj  produce.     They  could  not  state  it.     It  is  hniAf 
subject  of  approximate  estimate.     The  committee  stated  what 
be  the  proceeds,  estimated  by  the  minimum  price  of  the  public 
what,  at  one-half  of  that  price ;  and  added  that,  although  there 
be  much  land  that  would  never  sell  at  one  dollar  and  m  quartory^ 
acre,  ^<  as  fresh  lands  are  brought  into  market  and  exposed  to 
Metioi^  inaiiy  of  them  iicSL  iX  ^gTOM  «i^^ 
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Mr  pet  acn."  They  concluded  by  remukiDg  that  tbe  leut  &von- 
ble  view  of  r^tding  them  was  to  consider  them  a  capital  yielUii^ 
an  Bonnity  of  three  millions  «^  dollars  at  this  time  ;  that,  in  a  few 
yean,  that  annuity  would  probably  he  doubled,  and  that  tbe  capital 
naight  then  be  assumed  as  equal  to  one  hundred  millions  of  dollan. 

Whatever  may  be  the  sum  drawn  from  the-sales  of  the  pnbliclaadi, 
it  will  be  contributed,  not  by  citizens  of  the  States  alooe  in  which 
they  are  situated,  but  by  emigrants  from  all  the  States.  And  it  will 
be  raised,  not  in  a  single  year,  but  in  along  series  of  years.  It  would 
hare  been  impossible  for  the  State  of  Ohio  to  have  paid,  in  one  year, 
the  milUons  that  have  been  raised  in  that  State  by  the  sale  of  public 
lands ;  but  in  a  period  of  upwards  of  thirty  yean  the  payment  has 
been  made,  not  only  without  impoverishing,  but  with  the  conatantly 
g  prosperity  of  tbe  State. 


Such,  Mr.  President,  are  the  reasons  of  the  land  committee  for  the 
reduction  of  the  price  of  the  public  lands.  Some  of  them  had  been 
anticipated  and  refuted  in  the  report  of  the  manufacturing  committee  ; 
and  I  hope  that  1  have  now  shown  the  insolidity  of  the  residue. 

1  will  not  dwell  upon  the  consideration  urged  in  that  report  against 
any  large  reduction,  founded  upon  its  inevitable  tendency  to  lessen 
the  valoe  of  the  landed  property  throughout  the  Union,  and  that  in 
the  western  Stales  especially.  That  such  would  be  the  necessary 
consequence,  no  man  can  doubt  who  will  seriously  reflect  upon  sach 
a  measure  as  that  of  throwing  into  marliet,  immediately,  upwards  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty  millions  of  acres,  and  at  no  distuit  period  up- 
wards of  two  hundred  millions  more,  at  greatly  reduced  rates. 

If  the  honorable  chairman  of  the  land  committee  (Mr.  King,)  had 
rdied  upon  his  own  sound  practical  sense,  he  would  have  presented 
a  report  far  teas  objectionable  than  that  which  he  has  made.  He  haa 
availed  himself  of  another's  aid,  and  tbe  hand  of  the  Senator  from 
^Missouri  (Mr.  Benton,)  is  as  visible  in  the  composition  as  if  his  name 
had  been  subscribed  to  the  instrument.  We  hear  again,  in  this  pa- 
per, of  that  which  we  have  so  often  he^  repealed  before  in  debate,  by 
tlw  Senator  from  Missouri — the  sentiments  of  Edmund  Burke,  .^id 
what  was  the  state  of  things  in  Englaod,  to  which  those  • 
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England  has  too  little  land,  and  too  many  people.  America  has  too 
much  land,  for  the  present  population  of  the  country,  and  wants  peo- 
ple. The  British  crown  had  owned,  for  many  generations,  laige 
bodies  of  land,  preserved  for  game  and  forest  fronb  which  but  small 
revenues  were  derived.  It  was  proposed  to  sell  out  the  crown  lands, 
that  they  might  be  peopled  and  cultivated,  and  that  the  royal  fiunily 
should  be  placed  on  the  civil  list.  Mr.  Burke  supported  the  propo- 
sition by  convincing  arguments.  But  what  analogy  is  there  between 
the  crown  lands  of  the  British  sovereign,  and  the  public  lands  of  the 
United  States  ?  Are  they  here  locked  up  from  the  people,  and,  for 
the  sake  of  their  game  or  timber,  excluded  from  sale  ?  Are  not  they 
freely  exposed  in  market,  to  ail  who  want  them,  at  moderate  prices  ? 
The  complaint  is,  that  they  are  not  sold  fast  enough,  in  other  words, 
that  people  are  not  multiplied  rapidly  enough  to  buy  them.  Pa- 
tience, gentlemen  of  the  land  committee,  patience !  The  new  States 
are  daily  rising  in  power  and  importance.  Some  of  them  are  already 
great  and  flourishing  members  of  the  confederacy.  And,  if  you  will 
only  acquiesce  in  the  certain  and  quiet  operation  of  the  laws  of 
God  and  man,  the  wilderness  will  quickly  teem  with  people,  and  be 
filled  with  the  monuments  of  civilization. 

The  report  of  the  land  committee  proceeds  to  notice  and  to  animad- 
vert upon  certain  opinions  of  a  late  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  con- 
tained in  his  annual  report,  and  endeavors  to  connect  them  with  some 
sentiments  expressed  in  the  report  of  the  conunittee  of  manufactures. 
That  report  has  before  been  the  subject  of  repeated  commentary  in 
the  Senate,  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  and  of  much  misrepresen- 
tation and  vituperation  in  the  public  press.  Mr.  Rush  showed  me 
the  rough  draft  of  that  report,  and  I  advised  him  to  expunge  the 
paragraphs  in  question,  because  I  foresaw  that  they  would  be  mis- 
represented, and  that  he  would  be  exposed  to  unjust  accusation.  But 
knowing  the  purity  of  his  intentions,  believing  in  the  soundness  of  the 
views  which  he  presented,  and  confiding  in  the  candor  of  a  just  pub- 
lic, he  resolved  to  retain  the  paragraphs.  I  cannot  suppose  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  ignorant  of  what  passed  between  Mr.  Rush  and* 
me,  and  of  his  having,  against  my  suggestions,  retained  the  para- 
graphs in  question,  because  thAe  facts  were  all  stated  by  Mr.  Rush 
himself,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  a  late  member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, representing  the  district  in  which  I  reside,  which  letter, 
more  than  a  year  ago,  was  published  in  the  western  papers. 
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I  shall  say  nothings  in  defence  of  myself — nothing  to  disprove  the 
charffe  of  my  cherishing  unfriendly  feelins^s  and  sentiments  towards 
any  part  of  the  -west.  If  the  pablic  acts  in  which  I  have  participa- 
ted ;  if  the  uniform  tenor  of  my  whole  life  will  not  refute  such  an 
impntation,  nothing  that  I  could  here  say  would  refute  it. 

But  1  will  say  something  in  defence  of  the  opinions  of  my  late  pa- 
triotic and  enlightened  colleague,  not  here  to  speak  for  himself;  and 
I  will  vindicate  his  official  opinions  from  the  erroneous  glosses  and 
interpretations  which  have  been  put  upon  them. 

Mr.  Rush,  in  an  official  report  which  will  long  remain  a  monument 
of  his  ability,  was  surveying  with  a  statesman's  eye  the  condition  of 
America.  He  was  arguing  in  favor  of  the  Protective  Policy— rthe 
American  system.  He  spoke  of  the  limited  vocations  of  our  society , 
and  the  expediency  of  multiplying  the  means  of  increasing  subsis- 
tence, comfort  and  wealth.  He  noticed  the  great  and  the  constant 
tendency  of  our  fellow-citizens  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  the  want 
of  a  market  for  their  surplus  produce,  the  inexpediency  of  all  blindly 
roshing  to  the  same  universal  employment,  and  the  policy  of  dividing 
oorselves  into  various  pursuits.    He  says : 

"The  manner  in  which  the  remote  lands  of  the  United  States  are  sellinir  and  Jiet- 
tliax,  whilst  it  possibly  may  tend  to  increase  more  quickly  the  aggregate  population 
oftne  coontry,  and  the  mere  means  of  subsistence,  does  not  increase  cajntal  in  the 
same  proportion.  *  •  •  Anything  that  may  serve  to  hold  back  this  tendency 
to  diffusion  from  running  too  far  and  too  Urns;  into  an  txtreme^  can  scarcely  prove 
otherwise  than  salutary.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  If  the  population  of  these,  (a  ma- 
jority of  the  States,  including  some  western  States,)  not  yet  redundant  in  faett 
thoogh  appearing  to  be  so,  under  this  legislative  incitement  to  emigrate,  remain 
fixed  in  more  instances,  as  it  probably  would  be  by  extending  the  motivet  to  mann* 
facturing  labor,  it  is  believed  that  the  nation  would  gain  in  two  ways :  firet,  by  the 
more  nif»d  accumulation  of  capital ;  and  next  by  the  gmdnal  reduction  of  the  ej^ 
roi  of  its  agricultural  population  over  that  engaged  in  other  vocations.  It  is  not 
imagined  that  it  ever  would  be  practicable,  even  if  it  were  desirable,  to  turn  this 
iCraflm  of  emigration  aside ;  but  resources,  opened  through  the  influence  of  dba 
laws,  in  new  fields  of  industry,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  States  already  sufRcienCly 
peofiled  to  enter  upon  them,  might  operate  to  lesMn,  in  some  degree,  and  nsefnlly 
men,  its  absorbing  force.*' 

Now,  Mr.  President,  what  is  there  in  this  view  adverse  to  the 
west,  or  unfavorable  to  its  interests  ?  Mr.  Rush  is  arguing  on  the 
tendency  of  the  people  to  engage  in  agriculture,  and  the  incitement  to 
emigration  produced  by  our  laws.  Does  he  propose  to  change  those 
lawa'in  that  particular  ?  Does  he  propose  any  new  measure  ?  So  fat 
fiom  suggesting  any  alteration  of  the  conditions  on  which  the  puUie 
kaii  are  sold,  he  expressly  sayi  fltal  il  is  not  desirablei  if  it  were 
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practicable,  to  turn  this  stream  of  emigration  aside.    Leaving  all  the 
laws  in  full  force,  and  all  the  motives  to  emigration,  arising  firom  tm- 
tile  and  cheap  lands,  untouched,  he  recommends  the  encouragement 
of  a  new  branch  of  business,  in  which  all  the  Union,  the  west  as  veil 
as  the  rest,  is  interested ;  thus  presenting  an  option  to  populati^  to  en- 
gage in  manufactures  or  in  agriculture,  at  its  own  discretion.  Anddoei 
such  an  option  afford  just  ground  of  complaint  to  any  one  ?    Is  it  ooC 
an  advantage  to  all  ?   Do  the  land  committee  desire  (I  am  snie  thej do 
not)  to  create  starvation  in  one  part  of  the  Union,  that  emigrants  mj 
be  forced  into  another  ?    If  they  do  not,  they  ought  not  to  condenui 
multiplication  of  human  employments,  by  which,  as  its  certain  codk- 
quence,  there  will  be  an  increase  in  the  means  of  subsistence  and  oom- 
fort.     The  objection  to  Mr.  Rush,  then,  is,  that  he  looked  at  his  Mi 
country,  and  at  all  parts  of  it ;  anfl  that,  whilst  he  desired  the  prospaitjr 
and  growth  of  the  west  to  advance  undisturbed,  he  wished  to  buildup, 
on  deep  foundations,  the  welfare  of  all  the  people. 

Mr.  Rush  knew  that  there  were  thousands  of  the  poorer  daaei 
who  never  would  emigrate  ;  and  that  emigration,  under  the  best  iia- 
pices,  was  far  from  being  unattended  with  evil.  There  are  monl, 
physical,  pecuniary  obstacles  to  all  emigration ;  and  these  wiUincreaie 
as  the  good  vacant  lands  of  the  west  are  removed,  by  intervening  set- 
tlements further  and  further  from  society,  as  it  is  now  located.  It  i>, 
I  believe.  Dr.  Johnson,  who  pronounces  that  of  all  vegetable  vA  vor 
mal  creation,  man  is  the  most  difficult  to  be  uprooted  and  tramfened 
to  a  dbtant  country ;  and  he  was  right.  Space  itself — mountaui,iBd 
seas,  and  rivers,  are  impediments.  The  want  of  pecuniary  mem*— 
the  expenses  of  the  outfit,  subsistence  and  transportation  of  a  iuBji 
is  no  slight  circumstance.  When  all  these  difficulties  are  ditfOOB^p 
(and  how  few,  comparatively,  can  surmount  them,)  the  greitaitcf 
all  remains — that  of  being  torn  from  one's  natal  spot-— sepantedf)^' 
ever  from  the  roof  under  which  the  companions  oi  his  childhoodwi* 
sheltered,  from  the  trees  which  have  shaded  him  from  summer^  IiBll>»  • 
the  spring  from  whose  gushing  fountain  he  has  drunk  in  hit  yooA» 
the  tombs  that  hold  the  precious  relic  of  his  venerated  ancestors! 

Bat  I  have  said  that  the  land  committee  had  attempted  to  eof 
fimnd  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Rush  with  some  of  the  reasoning  ^ 
ployed  by  the  committee  of  manufactures  against  the  proposed  ntf^ 
tion  of  the  price  of  the  public  lands.   What  is  that  reasoniiig  ?   Bb>* 
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it  is ;  it  will  speak  for  itself;  and  without  a  siogle  comment  will  de- 
moDslrate  how  dilTerent  it  is  from  that  of  the  late  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  unexceptionable  as  that  has  been  shown  to  be. 

"  The  greatest  emigration  (says  the  manufacturing  committee)  that  is  believed 
DOW  to  take  place  from  any  of  the  States,  is  from  Ohio.  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee. 
The  effects  of  a  material  reduction  in  the  price  of  the  public  lands  would  be— Ist.,  to 
leflsen  the  value  of  real  estate  in  those  three  States ;  ^.,  to  diminish  their  interest  in 
tlie  public  domain,  as  a  common  fund  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  States:  and  8d.,to 
offer  what  wonld  operate  as  a  bounty  to  further  emigration  from  those  States,  occa- 
Moning  more  and  more  lands,  situated  within  them,  to  be  thrown  into  the  market, 
thereby  not  only  lessening  the  value  of  their  lands,  hut  draining  them  both  of  their 
population  and  labor." 

There  are  good  men  in  different  parts,  but  especially  in  the  Atlantic 
portion  of  the  Union,  who  have  been  induced  to  regard  lightly  this 
vast  national  property ;  who  have  been  persuaded  that  the  people  of 
the  west  are  dissatisfied  with  the  administration  of  it ;  and  who  be- 
lieve that  it  will,  in  the  end,  be  lost  to  the  nation,  and  that  it  is  not 
worth  present  care  and  preservation.  But  these  are  radical  mistakes. 
The  great  body  of  the  west  are  satisfied — ^perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
general  administration  of  the  public  lands.  They  would  indeed  like^ 
and  are  entitled  to,  a  more  liberal  expenditure  among  them  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  sales.  For  this  provision  is  made  by  the  bill  to  which 
1  will  hereafter  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate.  But  the  great  body 
of  the  west  have  not  called  for,  and  understand  too  well  their  real 
bterest  to  desire  any  essential  change  in  the  system  of  survey,  sale^ 
or  price  of  the  lands.  There  may  be  a  few,  stimulated  by  dema- 
gogaes,  who  desire  change  ;  and  what  system  is  there,  what  govern- 
ment, what  order  oi  human  society,  that  a  few  do  not  desire  change  ? 

It  is  one  of  the  admirable  {nt>perties  of  the  existing  system,  that  it 
contains  within  itself  and  carries  along  principles  of  conservation  and 
safety.  In  the  progress  of  its  operation,  new  States  become  identified, 
with  the  old,  in  feeling,  in  thinking,  and  in  interest.  Now,  Ohio  is 
as  sound  as  any  old  State  in  the  Union,  in  all  her  views  relating  to 
the  public  lands.  She  feels  that  her  share  in  the  exterior  domain  is 
mudk  more  important  than  would  be  an  exclusive  right  to  the  few 
millions  of  acres  left  unsold,  within  her  limits,  accompanied  by  a  vir- 
tual surrender  of  her  interest  in  all  the  other  public  lands  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.  And  .1  have  no  doubt  that  now,  the  people*  of  the  other 
new  States,  left  to  their  own  unbiassed  sense  of  equity  and  justice, , 
would  form  the  same  judgment.  They  cannot  believe  that  what  thej 
haTe  not  bought,  what  remains  the  property  of  themselves  and  all 
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their  brethren  of  the  United  States,  in  common,  belongs  to  them  ex- 
clusively. But  if  I  am  mistaken — if  they  have  been  deceived  hj 
erroneous  impressions  on  their  mind,  made  by  artful  men,  as  thenfei 
proceed  j  and  the  land  is  exhausted,  and  their  population  increased, 
like  the  State  of  Ohio,  they  will  feel  that  their  true  interest  poiofito 
their  remaining  copartners  in  the  whole  national  domain,  instead  flf 
bringing  forward  an  unfounded  pretension  to  the  inconsiderable  rb- 
nant  which  will  be  then  left  in  their  own  limits. 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  I  have  to  say  something,  in  respect  to 
the  particular  plan  brought  forward  by  the  committee  of  mann&c- 
tures  for  a  temporary  appropriation  qf  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the 
public  lands. 

The  committee  say  that  this  fund  is  not  wanted  by  the  genenl  go- 
vernment ;  that  the  peace  of  the  country  is  not  likely,  from  present 
appearances,  to  be  speedily  disturbed  ;  and  that  the  general  goven- 
ment  is  absolutely  embarrassed  in  providing  against  an  enormoos 
surplus  in  the  treasury.  While  this  is  th*e  condition  of  the  Fedenl 
government,  the  States  are  in  want  of,  and  can  most  beneficiany  ose, 
that  very  surplus  with  which  we  do  not  know  what  to  do.  The  pow- 
ers of  the  general  government  are  limited  ;  those  of  the  States  are 
ample.  If  those  limited  powers  authorised  an  application  of  the  bod 
to  some  objects,  perhaps  there  are  some  others,  of  more  importaooe, 
to  which  the  powers  of  the  States  would  be  more  competent,  or  to 
whicti  they  may  apply  a  more  provident  care. 

But  the  government  of  the  whole  and  of  the  parts,  at  last  is  botoDe 
government  of  the  same  ^people.  In  form  they  are  two,  in  subilan* 
one.  They  both  stand  under  the  same  solemn  obligation  to  proofitt 
by  all  the  powers  with  which  they  are  respectively  entrusted, ibB 
happiness  of  the  people  ;  and  the  people  in  their  turn,  owe  resped 
and  allegiance  to  both.  Maintaining  these  relations,  there  ahooUte 
mutual  assistance  to  each  other  afforded  by  these  two  systems.  Wbfli 
the  States  are  full-handed,  and  the  cofiers  of  the  general  govenuasat 
are  empty,  the  States  should  come  to  the  relief  of  the  general  goveo*. 
ment,  as  many  of  them  did,  most  promptly  and  patriotically,  doriff 
the  late  war.  When  the  conditions  of  the  parties  are  reversed,  af  ■ 
DOW  the  cas6|the  States  wanting  what  is  almost  a-bnrtheDto^ 
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genenl  government,  theduty  ofthisgovenimenl  is  to  go  to  the  relief 
of  the  Sutes. 

The;  were  views  like  these  which  inclaced  a  majc»ity  of  the  c(»i- 
nittee  to  propose  the  plsa  (tf  distribution  conlaiDed  in  the  bill  now 
under  consideration.  For  one,  however,  I  will  again  repeat  die  <[&• 
clantion,  which  1  made  early  in  the  Besiion,  that  I  unite  cordially 
with  those  who  condemn  the  application  of  any  principle  of  distriba- 
lioa  among  the  sererel  States,  to  surplus  revenue  derived  from  taxa- 
tion. I  think  income  derived  from  taxation  stands  upon  ground  totally 
distiiict  from  that  which  is  received  from  the  public  lands.  CongraM 
can  prevent  the  accumulation,  at  least  for  any  considerable  Ume,  <^ 
revenue  from  duties,  by  suitable  legislation,  lowering  or  augmentii^ 
the  imposts ;  but  it  canoot  stop  the  sales  of  the  public  lands,  without 
the  exercise  of  arbitrary  and  intolerable  power.  The  powers  of  Cmt- 
gress  over  the  public  lands  are  broader  and  more  comprehensive  than 
those  which  they  possess  over  taxation  and  the  money  produced  by  it. 

This  brings  me  to  consider  Ist—tbe  power  of  Coi^ress  to  make 
(be  distribution.  By  the  second  part  of  tbe  third  section  of  the  fourth 
article  of  the  constitution.  Congress  "  have  power  to  £*po»e  of^  and 
make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  terrilory  or 
other  property  of  the  United  Slates."  The  power  of  disposition  is 
plenary,  unrestrained,  unqualified.  It  is  not  limited  to  a  specified 
object  or  to  a  defined  purpose,  but  left  applicable  to  any  object  or 
purpose  which  tbe  wisdom  of  CoDgtesaahall  deem  fit,  acting  under 
its  high  responsibility. 

Tbe  government  purchased  Louisiana  and  Florida.  May  it  not 
apply  tbe  proceeds  of  lands  within  those  countries  to  any  object  which 
(he  good  of  the  Union  may  seem  to  indicate  ?  If  there  he  a  testratnt 
in  tbe  constitution,  where  is  it — what  is  it .' 

The  uniform  practice  of  the  government  has  conformed  to  tbe  idea 
of  its  possessing  full  powers  over  the  public  lands.  They  have  been 
(reely  granted,  from  time  lo  time,  to  communities  and  individuals,  for 
a  great  variety  of  purposes.  To  States  for  education,  internal  im- 
provements, public  buildings;  to  corporations  for  education  ;  to  tbe 
deaf  and  dumb ;  to  tbe  cultivators  of  the  olive  and  the  vine  ;  to  [v*- 
cnqitioners  ;  to  General  La&yetle,  Ilc- 
•I 
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The  deeds  from  the  ceding  States,  far  from' opposing,  fuHy  waiml 
the  distribution.     That  of  Virginia  ceded  the  land  as  '<  a  cominoo 
fund  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  such  of  the  United  States  as  have  be- 
come, or  shall  become  members  of  the  confederation  or  federal  aDf- 
ance  of  the  said  States,  Virginia  inclusive."    The  cession  was  for  tk 
benefit  of  all  the  States.     It  may  be  argued  that  the  fund  mostk 
retained  in  the  common  treasury,  and  thence  paid  out.    But  by  the  UI 
reported,  it  will  come  into  the  common  treasury,  and  then  the  qoei- 
tion  how  it  shall  be  subsequently  applied  for  the  use  and  benefit  of 
such  of  the  United   States  as  compose  the  confederacy,  is  one  of 
modus  only.  Whether  the  money  is  disbursed  by  the  general  govern* 
ment  directly,  or  is  paid  out  upon  some  equal  and  just  principle  to  tbe 
States,  to  be  disbursed  by  them,  cannot  af&ctthe  right  of  distribolioo. 
If  the  general  government  retained  the  power  of  ultimate  disboro- 
ment,  it  could  execute  it  only  by  suitable  agents ;  and  what  agMMj  ii 
more  suitable  than  that  of  the  States  themselves  ?     If  the  States  a- 
pend  the  money,  as  the  bill  contemplates,  the  expenditure  will,  in 
effect,  be  a  disbursement  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole,  althoagh  the 
several  States  are  organs  of  the  expenditure ;  for  the  whole  aud  all 
the  parts  are  identical.  And  whatever  redounds  to  the  benefit  of  all 
the  parts  necessarily  contributes  in  the  same  measure  to  the  beo^tof 
the  whole.     The  great  question  should  be.  Is  the  distnbatk>n  opon 
equal  and  just  principles  ?     And  this  brings  me  lo  considtf , 

2d.  The  terms  bf  the  distribution  proposed  by  the  bill  of  the  com- 
mittee of  manufactures.  The  bill  proposes  a  division  of  the  nett  pio- 
ceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  among  the  sveral  States  compo- 
sing the  Union,  according  to  their  federal  representative  popalition, 
as  ascertained  by  the  last  census  ;  and  it  provides  for  new  Stateathat 
may  hereafter  be  admitted  into  the  Union.  The  basis  of  the  difri«- 
tion,  therefore,  is  derived  from  the  constitution  itself,  which  hia 
adopted  the  same  rule  in  respect  to  representation  and  direct  tax»- 
None  could  be  more  just  and  equitable. 

■ 
But  it  has  been  contended  in  the  land  report,  that  the  revolutioi*y 

States  which  did  not  cede  their  public  lands,  ought  not  to  be  allow«^ 

to  come  into  the  distribution.     This  objection  does  not  apply  to  tk* 

purchases  of  Louisiana  and  Florida,  because  the  consideration  t* 

them  was  paid  out  of  the  common  treasury,  and  was  consequeotly 

contributed  by  all  the  States.    Nor  has  the  objection  any  just  {bno^' 
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tioD  when  applied  to  the  public  lands  derived  from  Virginia  and  the 
other  ceding  States  ;  because  by  the  terms  of  the  deeds  the  cessions 
were  made  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  all  the  States.  The  ceding 
States  having  made  no  exception  of  any  State,  what  right  has  tha 
general  government  to  interpolate  in  the  deeds,  and  new  create  an 
exception  ?    The  general  government  is  a  mere  trustee,  holding  the 

-  domain  in  virtue  of  those  deeds,  accordmg  to  the  terms  and  conditions 
which  they  expressly  describe ;  and  it  is  bound  to  execute  the  trust 
accordingly.  But  how  is  the  fund  produced  by  the  public  lands  now 
expended  ?  It  comes  into  the  common  treasury,  and  is  disbursed  for 
the  conunon  benefit,  without  exception  of  any  State.  The  bill  only 
proposes  to  substitute  to  that  object,  now  no  longer  necessary,  another 

.-'mnd  more  useful  common  object.  The  general  application  of  the  fund 
will  continue,  under  the  operation  of  the  bill,  although  the  particular 
purposes  may  be  varied. 

The  equity  of  the  proposed  distribution,  as  it  respects  the  two  class- 
es of  States,  the  old  and  the  new,  must  be  manifest  to  the  Senate. 
It  proposes  to  assign  to  the  new  States,  besides  the  five  per  cent. 
stipulated  for  in  their  several  compacts  with  the  general  government, 
the  further  sum  of  ten  per  cent,  upon  the  nett  proceeds.  Assuming 
the  proceeds  of  the  last  year,  amounting  to  $3,566,127  94,  as  the 
basis  of  the  calculation,  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  paper  which  shows  the 
sum  that  each  of  the  seven  new  States  would  receive.  They  have 
complained  of  the  exemption  from  taxation  of  the  public  lands  sold 
by  the  general  government  for  five  years  afler  the  sale.  If  that  ex- 
emption did  not  exist,  and  they  were  to  exercise  the  power  of  taxing 
those  landiJ,  as  the  average  increase  of  their  population  is  only  eight 
and  a  half 'per  cent,  per  annum,  the  additional  revenue  which  they 
would  raise  would  only  be  eight  and  a  half  per  cent,  per  annum ; 
that  is  to  say,  a  State  now  collecting  a  revenue  of  $100,000  per  an- 
num, would  collect  only  $108,500,  if  it  were  to  tax  the  lands  recent- 
ly sold.  But  by  the  bill  under  consideration,  each  of  the  seven  new 
States  will  annually  receive,  as  its  distribvtive  share,  more  than  the 
whole  amount  of  its  annual  revenue. 

It  may  be  thought  that  to  set  apart  ten  per  cent  to  the  new  States, 
in  the  first  instance,  is  too  great  a  proportion,  and  is  unjust  towards 
the  old  States.  But  it  will  be  recollected  that,  as  they  populate  much 
&ster  than  the  old  States,  and  as  the  last  census  is  to  govern  in  the 
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apportionment,  they  ought  to  receive  more  than  the  old  States.  If 
they  receive  too  much  at  the  commencement  of  the  term,  it  may  he 
neutralized  hy  the  end  of  it. 

After  the  deduction  shall  have  been  made  of  the  fifteen  per  cent, 
allotted  to  the  new  States,  the  residue  is  to  be  divided  among  the 
twenty-four  States,  old  and  new,  composing  the  Union.  What  each 
-  of  the  States  would  receive,  is  shown  by  a  table  annexed  to  the  re- 
port. Taking  the  proceeds  of  the  last  year  as  the  standard,  there 
must  be  added  one^sixth  to  what  is  set  down  in  that  table  as  the  pro- 
portion of  the  several  States. 

If  the  power  and  the  principle  of  the  proposed  distribution  be  satis- 
factory to  the  Senate,  I  think  the  objects  cannot  fail  to  be  equally  so. 
They  are  education,  internal  improvements,  and  colonization — all 
great  and  beneficent  objects — all  national  in  their  nature.  No  mind 
can  be  cultivated  and  improved ;  no  work  of  internal  improvement 
can  be  executed  in  any  part  of  the  Union,  nor  any  person  of  color 
transported  from  any  of  its  ports,  in  which  the  whole  Union  is  not 
interested.  The  prosperity  of  the  whole  is  an  aggregate  of  the  pros- 
perity of  the  parts. 

The  States,  each  judging  for  itself,  will  select  among  the  objects 
enumerated  in  the  bill,  that  which  comports  best  with  its  own  policy 
There  is  no  compulsion  in  the  choice.  Some  will  prefer,  perhaps,  to 
apply  the  fund  to  the  extinction  of  debt,  now  burdensome,  created  for 
internal  improvement ;  some  to  new  objects  of  internal  improvement ; 
others  to  education;  and  others  again  to  colonization.  It  maybe 
supposed  possible  that  the  States  will  divert  the  fund  from  the  speci- 
fied purposes :  but  against  such  a  misapplication  we  have,  in  the  first 
place,  the  security  which  arises  out  of  their  presumed  good  faith ; 
and,  in  the  second,  the  power  to  withhold  subsequent,  if  there  has 
been  any  abuse  in  previous  appropriations. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  general  government  has  no  power  in 
respect  to  colonization.  Waiving  that,  as  not  being  a  question  at  this 
time,  the  real  inquiry  is,  have  the  States  themselves  any  such  power  ? 
For  it  is  to  the  States  that  the  subject  is  referred.  The  evil  of  a  free 
black  population  is  not  restricted  to  particular  States,  but  extends  to 
and  is  felt  by  all.    It  is  not,  therefore,  the  slave  question,  but  totally 
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distinct  from  and  unconnected  with  it.  I  have  heretofore  often  ex- 
pressed my  perfect  conviction  that  the  general  government  has  no 
constitutional  power  which  it  can  exercise  in  regard  to  African  alik- 
very.  That  conviction  remains  unchanged.  The  States  in  which 
slavery  is  tolerated,  have  exclusively  in  their  own  hands  the  entire 
regulation  of  the  subject.  But  the  slave  States  differ  in  opinion  as  to 
the  expediency  of  African  colonization.  Severid  of  them  have  sig- 
nified their  approbation  of  it.  The  legislature  of  Kentucky,  I  believe 
unanimously,  recommended  the  encouragement  of  coionization  to 
Congress. 

Should  a  war  break  out  during  the  term  of  five  years,  thai  the 
operatioa  of  the  bill  is  limited  to,  the  fund  is  to  be  withdrawn  and 
applied  to  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war.  If  there  be  no  wm^ 
Congress,  at  the  end  of  the  term,  will  be  able  to  ascertain  whether 
the  money  has  been  beneficially  expended,  and  to  judge  of  the  pro- 
priety of  continuing  the  distribution. 

Three  reports  have  been  made,  on  this  great  subject  of  the  paUie 
lands,  during  the  present  session  of  Congress,  besides  that  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  at  its  commencem^it — ^two  in  the  Senate  and 
one  in  the  House.  All  three  of  them  agree,  1st,  In  the  preservation 
of  the  control  of  the  general  government  over  the  public  lands ;  and 
2d,  They  concur  in  rejecting  the  plan  of  a  cession  of  the  public  lands 
to  the  States  in  which  they  are  situated,  recommended  by  the  Secre- 
tary. The  land  conunittee  of  the  Senate  propose  an  assignment  oC 
fifteen  per  cent  of  the  nett  proceeds,  besides  the  five  per  cent,  stipu- 
lated in  the  compacts,  (making  together  twenty  per  cent)  to  the  new 
States,  and  nothing  to  the  old. 

The  conmiittee  of  manufactures  of  the  Senate,  after  an  allotment 
of  an  additional  sum  of  ten  per  cent,  to  the  new  States,  propose  an 
equal  distribution  of  the  residue  among  all  the  States,  old  and  new, 
upon  equitable  principles. 

The  Senate's  land  conunittee,  besides  the  proposal  of  a  distribution, 
restricted  to  the  new  States,  recommends  an  immediate  reduction  of 
the  price  of  ^^  fresh  lands,''  to  a  minimum  of  one  dollar  per  acre,  and 
^  to  fifty  cents  per  acre  for  lands  which  have  been  five  years  or  up- 
wards in  market. 
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The  land  committee  of  the  House  is  opposed  to  all  distribnfiotty 
general  or  partial,  and  recommends  a^  reduction  of  the  price  to  one 
dollar  per  acre. 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  I  have  a  few  more  words  to  say  andshiD 
be  done.    We  are  admonished  by  all  our  reflections,  and  by  existing 
signs,  of  the  duty  of  communicating  strength  and  energy  to  the  glori-, 
ous  Union  which  now  encircles  our  favored  country.     Among  the 
ties  which  bind  us  together,  the  public  domain  merits  high  considem- 
tion.     And  if  we  appropriate,  for  a  limited  tkne,  the  proceeds  of  tint 
great  resource,  among  the  several  States,  for  the  important,  objects 
which  have  been  enumerated,  a  new  and  powerful  bond  of  aflfectioB 
and  of  interest  will  be  added.    The  States  will  feel  and  recognize  die 
operation  of  the  general  government,  not  merely  in  power  and  hm^ 
dens,  but  in  benefactions  and  blessings.    And  the  general  goverameof 
in  its  turn  will  feel,  from  the  expenditure  of  the  money  which  it  dih 
penses  to  the  States,  the  benefits  of  moral  and  intellectual  improve- 
ment of  the  people,  of  greater  facility  in  social  and  commercial  inte^ 
course,  and  of  the  purification  of  the  population  of  our  country,  them- 
selves the  best  parental  sources  of  national  character,  national  Umoo, 
and  national  greatness.     Whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  the  psrtfcoltr 
proposition  now  under  consideration,  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  atten* 
tion  of  the  nation  may  be  attracted  to  this  most  interesting  subject; 
that  it  may  justly  appreciate  the  value  of  this  immense  national  prop- 
erty ;  and  that,  preserving  the  regulation  of  it  by  the  will  of  the  whde, 
for  the  advant^e  of  the  whole,  it  may  be  transmitted,  as  a  saerrf 
and  inestimable  succession,  to  posterity,  for  its  benefit  and  bkflOf 
for  ages  to  come 
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ON  INTRODUCING  THE  COMPROMISE  BILL. 
In  the  Sbratb  op  the  Unitxd  Statki,  Fbbruakt  13,  1833. 


tTbe  eleciioD  of  General  Jacikhi  to  (he  Premdcncf  for  ■  seeond  term  took  phra 
ID  the  bll  of  18S2,  and  immediaul;  iheieafler,  the  Slate  of  Sonih  Carolina  aa«nn- 
cd,  by  the  fonnal  edict  of  a  regulu  Coavinlioa  of  her  people,  to  niiilify  and  make 
void  the  Taiilflawsoflhe  United  Sutes,  on  the  ground  that,  being  itnpoaed  for  th« 
paTpoM  of  protecting  Ameriean  Minufictarea,  they  were  nncanetitational  and  i»- 
lahd.  General  Jaoiuui  pnmptty  ianed  a  Tigorma  ProclainaliDti,  denovncinl  th* 
■el  as  rebellioiu  and  (rcawmable,  and  declaring  that  be  should  lue  alt  the  pown 
eDtTDSted  to  biiutoir  indie  ate  the  iaws  of  the  Union  and  cause  them  to  be  reelected. 
General  Scorr  at  the  bead  of  a  conildeTeble  regular  force,  waa  posted  at  Cbaites- 
Ton,  S.  C.  and  eTeiy  portent  of  a  deaperate  and  bloody  Minggle  wai  viaihla.  Ora. ' 
JtcxtOH'*  imperiona  paaeiona  wero  lashed  to  nadneaa  by  the  Catobn^  icaiMaooe, 
and  the  whole  physica)  power  of  the  country  but  awaited  his  nod.  At  this  criait 
Congren  assembled,  aiid  ihe  cSbrtBof  Mr.  Clat  were  promptly  directed  to  ibeds- 
Tinng  and  maturing  of  some  plan  to  prevent  a  colliaion  between  the  Union  and  iba 
nnllifyiBg  State,  and  tpaiv  the'  effnaion  of  blood.  Under  iheK  circumaiutcet,  be 
pnijected  and  presented  the  bill  known  aa  the  CoitpaoiuiE  Act.  On  introdncing  IbW 
till,  he  addressed  the  Scnnle  aa  foUowa  ] 

I  TESTERDAT,  sir,  gave  notice  tbat  I  should  ask  leave  to  iotrodtice 
a  bin  to  modiry  the  various  acts  imposing  duties  on  imports.  I  at 
the  same  litne  added,  that  I  should,  with  the  peimission  of  the  Sen- 
ate, ofier  an  explanation  of  the  principle  on  which  that  bill  ia  fonnded. 
I  owe,  sir,  an  apology  to  the  Senate  for  this  courae  of  action,  becMiie, 
although  strictly  parliamentaiy,  it  is,  nevertheless,  out  of  the  u«ikl ' 
practice  of  this  body  ;  but  it  is  a  course  which  I  tirust  that  the  Senate 
will  deem  to  be  justified  by  the  interesting  nature  of  the  snbject. 
1  rise,  sir  on  this  occasion,  aclnaled  by  no  motives  of  a  private  natore, 
by  no  personal  feelings,  and  for  no  personal  objects  ;  bnt  exclusively 
in  obedience  to  a  sense  of  the  duty  which  I  owe  to  my  tMuntry.  I 
tnwt,  therefore,  that  no  one  will  anticipate  on  my  part  any  ambitious 
ijisplay  of  such  humble  powers  aa  I  may  possess.  It  is  sincerely  my 
purpose  to  present  a  plain,  unadorned,  and  naked  statement  of  futi 
connected  with  the  measure  which  1  shall  have  the  honor  to  pn>poMf 
six]  with  the  iMnilition  of  thecooiitry.    When  I  siirvey,  sir,  the  vbole 
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face  of  our  country,  I  behold  all  around  me  evidences  of  the  most 
gratifying  prosperity,  a  prospect  which  would  seem  to  be  without  a 
cloud  upon  it,  were  it  not  that  through  all  parts  of  the  country  there 
exist  great  dissensions  and  unhappy  distinctions,  which,  if  they  cai 
possibly  be  relieved  and  reconciled  by  any  broad  scheme  of  legisla- 
tion adapted  to  all  interests,  and  regarding  the  feelings  of  all  sections, 
ought  to  be  quieted ;  and  leading  to  which  object  any  measure  ought 
to  be  well  received. 

In  presenting  the  modification  of  the  tariff  laws,  which  I  am  now 
about  to  submit,  i  have  two  great  objects  in  view.  My  first  object 
looks  to  the  tariff.  I  am  compelled  to  express  the  opinion,  formed 
after  the  mo^t  deliberate  reflection,  and  on  full  survey  of  the  whole 
country,  that  whether  rightfully  or  wrongfully,  the  tariff  stands  in 
imminent  danger.  If  it  should  be  preserved  during  this  session,  it 
must  fall  at  the  next  session.  By  what  circumstances,  and  through 
what  causes,  has  arisen  the  necessity  for  this  change  ia  the  policy  of 
our  country,  I  will  not  pretend  now  to  elucidate.  Others  there  are 
who  may  differ  from  the  impressions  which  my  mind  has  received 
upon  this  point.  Owing,  however,  to  a  variety  of  concurrent  causes^ 
the  tariff,  as  it  now  exists,  is  in  imminent  danger,  and  If  the  system 
can  be  preserved  beyond  the  next  session,  it  must  be  by  some  means 
not  now  within  the  reach  of  human  sagacity.  The  fall  of  that  policy, 
sir,  would  be  productive  of  consequences  calamitous  indeed.  When 
I  look  to  the  variety  of  interests  which  are  involved,  to  the  number 
of  individuals  interested,  the  amount  of  capital  invested,  the  value 
of  the  buildings  erected,  and  the  whole  arrangement  of  the  business 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  various  branches  of  the  manufacturing  art 
which  have  sprung  up  under  the  fostering  care  of  this  government,  I 
cannot  contemplate  any  evil  equal  to  the  sudden  overthrow  of  all  those 
interests.  History  can  produce  no  parallel  to  the  extent  of  the  mis- 
chief which  would  be  produced  by  such  a  disaster.  The  repeal  of  the  ^ 
edict  of  Nantes  itself  was  nothing  in  comparison  with  it.  That  cou- 
demned  to  exile  and  brought  to  ruin  a  great  number  of  persons.  The 
most  respectable  portion  of  the  population  of  France  was  condenmeA 
to  exile  aud  ruin  by  that  measure.  But  in  my  opinion,  sir,  the  sud- 
den repeal  of  the  tariff  policy  would  bring  ruin  and  destruction  on 
the  whole  people  of  this  country.  There  is  no  evil,  in  my  opinion^ 
equal  to  the  consequences  which  would  result  from  such  a  catas- 
trophe. 
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What,  sir,  are  the  complaints  which  unhappily  divide  the  people 
of  this  great  coantry  ?  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  said  by  those  who  are 
opposed  to  the  tariff,  that  it  UDJustly  taxes  a  portion  of  the  people, 
and  paralyzes  their  industry  ;  that  it  is  to  be  a  perpetual  operation ; 
that  there  is  to  be  no  end  to  the  system ;  which,  right  or  wrong,  is  to 
be  urged  to  their  inevitable  ruin.  And  what  is  the  just  complaint, 
un  the  other  hand,  of  those  who  support  the  tariff?  It  la,  that  the 
policy  of  the  government  is  vascillating  and  uncertain,  and  that  then 
is  no  stability  in  our  tegiBlation.  Before  one  set  of  books  are  fiurly 
opened,  it  becomes  neceanary  to  close  them,  and  to  open  a  new  art. 
Before  a  law  can  be  tested  by  experiment,  another  is  passed.  Bb- 
fbre  the  present  law  has  gone  into  operation — before  it  is  yet  mm 
months  old — passed,  as  it  was,  under  circumstances  of  extraMdinuy 
deliberation,  the  fruit  of  nine  months  labor — before  we  know  anything 
of  its  experimental  effects,  and  even  before  it  comoiencea  its  opeHK 
tions,  we  are  required  to  repeal  it-  On  one  side  we  are  urged  to  re* 
peal  a  system  which  is  fraught  with  rain ;  on  the  other  aide,  tfas 
check  now  imposed  on  enterprise,  and  the  state  of  alarm  in  which  tbs 
public  mind  has  been  thrown,  renders  all  prudent  men  desirous,  look- 
ing ahead  a  little  way,  to  adopt  a  state  of  things,  on  the  stabili^  of 
which  they  may  have  reason  to  count.  Such  is  the  atate  of  feeling 
on  the  one  side  and  on  the  other.  I  am  anxious  to  find  oat  some 
principle  of  mutual  accommodation,  to  satisfy,  as  far  as  practicable, 
both  parties — to  increase  the  stability  of  our  legislation  ;  and  at  some 
distant  day — but  not  too  distant,  when  we  take  into  view  the  magni- 
tude of  the  interests  which  are  involved — to  bring  down  the  rate  of 
duties  to  that  revenue  standard  for  which  our  opponents  have  so  long 
contended-  The  basis  on  which  I  wish  to  found  this  modificatitm, '» 
one  of  time ;  and  the  several  parts  of  the  bill  to  which  I  am  about  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  are  founded  on  this  basis.  I  propoaa' 
to  give  protection  to  our  manu&ctured  articles,  adequate  protection, 
for  a  length  of  time,  which,  compared  with  the  length  of  human  lifa, 
is  very  long,  but  which  is  short,  in  proportion  to  the  legitimate  dis- 
cretion of  every  wise  and  parental  system  of  government — aecorii^ 
theatabilily  of  legislation,  and  allowing  time  for  a  gradual  reduction, 
on  one  side ;  and,  on  the  other,  proposing  to  reduce  the  duties  to  that 
revenue  standard  for  which  the  opponents  of  the  system  have  so  loi^ 
contended.  1  will  now  proceed  to  lay  the  provisions  of  the  bill  befmo 
the  Senate,  with  a  view  to  draw  their  attention  to  the  true  character 
of  the  IhII. 
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[Mr.  Cult  then  proceeded  to  read  the  first  section  of  the  bill.] 

According  to  this  section,  it  will  be  perceiyed  that  it  is  proposed  to 
come  down  to  the  revenue  standard  at  the  end  of  little  more  than  mae 
years  and  a  half,  giving  a  protection  to  our  own  manufiEurtures  whtt 
I  hope  will  be  adequate,  during  the  intermediate  time. 

[Mr,  Clay  here  recapitulated  the  provisions  of  the  sections,  and  showed  by  n^- 
ous  illustrations  how  they  would  operate :  and  then  proceeded  to  read  and  eoimat 
npon  the  second  section  of  the  bill.] 

It  will  be  recollected,  that  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  willi  t 
view  to  make  a  concession  to  the  southern  section  of  the  country,  Ww 
priced  woollens,  those  supposed  to  enter  into  the  consumption  of 
slaves  and  the  poorer  classes  of  persons,  were  taken  outofthegeneni 
class  of  duties  on  woollens,  and  the  duty  on  them  reduced  to  five  pci 
cent.  It  will  be  also  recollected  that  at  that  time  the  gentlemen  (am 
the  south  said  that  this  concession  was  of  no  consequence,  and  that  tkej 
did  not  care  for  it,  and  I  believe  that  they  do  not  now  consider  it  ofiQJ 
greater  importance.  As,  therefore,  it  has  failed  of  the  purpose  for  wUi 
it  was  taken  out  of  the  common  class,  I  think  it  ought  to  be  brought  back 
again,  and  placed  by  the  side  of  the  other  description  of  woollenS|  tod 
made  subject  to  the  same  reduction  of  duty  as  proposed  by  thii  section- 

[Having  next  read  through  the  third  section  of  the  bill,  Mr.  Clat  said  i] 

After  the  expiration  of  a  term  of  years,  this  section  lays  down  i 
rule  by  which  the  duties  are  to  be  reduced  to  the  revenue  standud, 
which  has  been  so  long  and  so  earnestly  contended  for.  Until  othe^ 
wise  directed,  and  in  default  of  provision  being  made  for  the  wiBto 
of  the  government  in  1842,  a  rule  is  thus  provided  for  the  rate  oi 
duties  thereafter.  Congress  being  in  the  meantime  authorized  to  adopt 
any  other  rule  which  the  exigencies  of  the  country,  or  its  finaaaw 
condition,  may  require.  That  is  to  say,  if,  instead  of  the  dotjv 
twenty  per  cent,  proposed,  fifteen  or  seventeen  percent,  of  duty* 
sufficient,  or  twenty-five  per  cent,  should  be  found  necessary,  to  f^ 
duce  a  revenue  to  defray  the  expenses  of  an  economical  admini**" 
tion  of  the  government,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  either  of  tno* 
rates,  or  any  other,  from  being  fixed  upon :  whilst  the  rate  of  Iwen^f 
percent,  is  introduced  to  guard  against  any  failure  on  the  part  0> 
Congress  to  make  the  requisite  provision  in  due  season. 
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Tfaij  sectkoi  of  th«  bill  conlaina  aUo  sDother  clause,  Gnggested  by 
tfakt  spirit  of  harmoay  and  conciliation  which  I  pray  may  pretiidp  over 
the  councils  of  the  Union  at  this  trying  sMineDt.  It  provides  (what 
those  persons  who  are  engaged  in  manufactures  have  so  long  anx- 
iously required  for  their  security)  tliat  duties  shall  be  paid  in  ready 
money — and  we  shall  thus  get  rid  of  the  whole  of  that  credit  system, 
into  which  an  inroad  was  made,  in  regard  to  woollens,  by  the 
act  (tf  the  last  session-  This  section  further  contains  a  proviiio  that 
nothing  in  any  part  of  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  interferewith  ths 
finest  exercise  of  the  power  of  Congress  to  lay  any  amount  of  duties, 
in  the  event  ofwor  breaking  out  between  this  country  and  any  foreign 
power- 

lib.  Cur  then  re&d  the  fourth  seclioo  of  ibe  bi][.J 

One  of  the  considerations  strongly  ui^ng  for  a  icduclioa  of  tkw 
taiiffat  this  time  is,  that  the  government  is  likely  to  be  placed  in  • 
dilemma  by  having  an  overflowing  revenue  ;  and  this  apprehension  it 
the  ground  of  an  attempt  totally  to  change  the  protective  policy  of 
the  country.  The  section  which  I  have  read  is  an  efibrt  to  guard, 
against  this  evil,  by  relieving  altogether  from  duty  s  portion  of  thai 
articles  of  import  now  subject  to  it.  Some  of  these  would,  undei 
the  present  rate  of  duty  upon  them,  produce  a  eonsidi^rable  revenue ; 
(he  article  of  silks  alone  would  yield  htdf  a  million  of  dollars  per  an- 
num.  If  it  were  possible  to  pacify  present  dissensions,  and  Iti  things 
talie  their  course,  1  believe  that  no  difiiculty  need  be  apprthended. 
If  the  bill  which  this  bedy  passed  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  and 
baa  again  passed  at  this  session,  shall  pass  the  other  House,  and  be- 
come a  law,  and  the  gradual  reduction  of  duties  should  take  fiaeo 
which  is  contemplated  by  the  first  section  of  this  bill,  we  shall  havs. 
settled  two  (if  not  three)  of  the  great  questions  which  havi?  agitated 
this  country,  that  of  the  taiifT,  of  the  public  lands,  and,  I  will  add,  of 
internal  improvement  also.  For,  if  there  should  still  be  a  surplus  - 
revenue,  thai  surplus  might  be  applii^,  until  the  year  IS42,  to  the 
completion  of  the  works  of  internal  improvement  already  commenced; 
and,  ailer  1843,  a  reliance  for  all  funds  for  purposes  of  internal  im- 
provement should  be  placed  upon  the  operation  of  the  land  bill,  to 
which  1  have  already  referred. 

It  is  not  my  object  in  referring  to  that  measure  in  connexiMi  with 
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that  \?hich  I  am  about  to  propose,  to  consider  them  as  united  in  tlieir 
fate,  being  desirous,  partial  as  I  may  be  to  both,  that  each  shall  staad 
or  fall  upon  its  own  intrinsic  merits.     If  this  section  of  the  bill,  ad- 
ding to  the  number  of  free  articles,  should  become  law,  rioog  with 
the  reduction  of  duties  proposed  by  the  first  section  of  the  bill,  it  it 
by  no  means  sure  that  we  shall  have  any  surplus  revenae  at  all.    I 
have  been  astonished  indeed  at  the  process  of  reasoning  by  which  tk 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  ve 
shall  have  a  surplus  revenue  at  all,  tiiough  I  admit  that  such  a  ooh 
elusion  can  be  arrived  at  in  no  other  way.     But  what  is  this  prooev? 
Duties  of  a  certain  rate  now  exist.     The  amount  which  they  prodooe 
is  known  ;  the  Secretary,  proposing  a  reduction  of  the  rate  of  du^, 
supposes  that  the  duties  will  be  redaced  in  proportion  to  the  amoont 
of  the  reduction  of  duty.     Now  no  calculation  can  be  morenncertaa 
than  that.     Though  perhaps  the  best  that  the  Secretary  could  hire 
made,  it  is  still  all  uncertainty ;  dependent  upon  the  winds  and  warei, 
on  the  mutations  of  trade,  and  on  the  course  of  commercial  ofOh 
tions.     If  there  is  any  truth  in  political  economy,  it  cannot  be  dat 
result  will  agree  with  the  prediction ;  for  we  are  instructed  by  all  ex- 
perience that  the  consumption  of  any  articU  is  in  proportion  to  the 
reduction  of  its  price,  and  that  in  general  it  may  be  taken  as  a  rale, 
that  the  duty  upon  an  article  forms  a  portion  of  its  price.    I  do  oot 
mean  to  impute  any  improper  design  to  any  one  ;  but,  if  it  had  been 
so  intended,  no  scheme  for  getting  rid  of  of  the  tariff  could  have  been 
more  artfully  devised  to  effect  its  purposes,  than  that  which thm  cal- 
culated the  revenue,  and  in  addition,  assumed  that  the  expenditure 
of  the  government  every  year  would  be  so  much,  &c.     Can  anjone 
here  say  what  the  future  expenditure  of  the  government  will  be?  h 
this  young,  great,  and  growing  community,  can  we  say  what  wiD  be 
the  expenditure  of  the  government  even  a  year  hence,  much  to 
what  it  will  be  three,  or  four,  or  five  years  hence  ?    Yet  it  baibeea 
estimated,  on  assumed  amounts,  founded  on  such  uncertain  data, bodi 
of  income  and  expenditure,  that  the  revenue  might  be  reduced » 
many  millions  a  year ! 

I  ask  pardon  for  this  digression,  and  return  to  the  examinatiofiof 
articles  in  the  fourth  section,  which  are  proposed  to  be  leftfieerf 
duty.     The  duties  on  these  articles  now  vary  from  five  to  ten  J* 
cent,  ad  valorem ;  but  low  as  they  are,  the  aggregate  amoont  o> 
reyetiae  which  they  produce  is  considerable.    By  the  bill  of  the  h>^ 
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session,  the  duties  on  French  silks  was  fixed  at  f|ve  per  cent,  and  that 
on  Chinese  silks  at  ten  per  cent,  ad  valorem.     By  the  bill  now  pro- 
posed, the  duty  on  French  silks  is  proposed  to  be  repealed,  leaving 
the  other  untouched.     I  will  frankly  state  why  I  made  this  distinc- 
tion.    It  has  been  a  subject  of  anxious  desire  with  me  to  see  our  com- 
merce "with  France  increased.     France,  though  not  so  large  a  cus- 
tomer in  the  great  staples  of  our  country  as  Great  Britain,  is  a  great 
growing  customer.     I  have  been  much  struck  with  a  fact  going  to 
prore  this,  which  accidentally  came  to  my  knowledge  the  other  day ; 
which  is,  that  within  the  short  period  of  fourteen  years,  the  amount 
of  consumption  in  France  of  the  great  southern  staple  of  cotton  has 
~  been  tripled.     Again,  it  is  understood  that  the  French  silks  of  the 
bwer  grades  of  quality  cannot  sustain  a  competition  with  the  Chinese 
without  some  discrimination  of  this  sort.     I  have  understood,  also, 
that  the  duty  imposed  upon  this  article  at  the  last  session  has  been 
retj  much  complained  of  on  the  part  of  France  ;  and,  considering  all 
the  circumstances  connected  with  the  relations  between  the  two  gov- 
ernments, it  appears  to  me  to  be  desirable  to  make  this  discrimina- 
tkm  in  favor  of  the  French  product.     If  the  Senate  should  think 
difieiently,  I  shall  be  content.     If,  indeed,  they  should  think  proper 
to  strike  out  this  section  altogether,  I  shall  cheerfully  submit  to  their 


lAfter  reading  the  fifth  and  sixth  sections,  Mr.  Clay  said :] 

I  win  now  take  a  few  of  some  of  the  objections  which  will  be  made 
to  the  bill.  It  may  be  said  that  the  act  is  prospective,  that  it  binds 
oar  successors,  and  that  we  have  no  power  thus  to  bind  them.  It 
is  tme  that  the  act  is  prospective,  and  so  is  almost  every  act  which 
"We  eyer  passed,  but  we  can  repeal  it  the  next  day.  It  is  the  estab- 
Balled  usag6  to  give  all  acts  a  prospective  operation.  In  every  tariff 
there  are  some  provisions  which  go  into  operation  immediately,  and 
others  at  a  future  time.  Each  Congress  legislate  according  to  their 
own  views  of  propriety ;  their  act  does  not  bind  their  successors,  but 
creates  a  species  of  public  faith,  which  will  not  rashly  be  broken. 
Sat  if  this  bill  shall  go  into  operation,  as  I  hope  even  against  hope, 
'that  it  may,  I  doubt  not  that  it  will  be  adhered  to  by  all  parties. 
There  is  but  one  contingency  which  will  render  a  change  necessary,  * 
Hnd  that  is  the  intervention  of  a  war,  which  is  provided  for  in  the 
bill.  The  hands  of  Congress  are  left  untied  in  this  event,  and  they 
XRrill  he  at  liberty  to  resort  to  any  mode  of  taxation  which  they  may 
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propose.     But  if  we  suppose  peace  to  continue,  there  will  be  no  mo- 
tive for  disturbing  the  arrangement,  but  on  the  contrary,  every  motive 
to  carry  it  into  eifect.     In  the  next  place,  it  will  be  objected  to  tlie 
bill,  by  the  friends  of  the  protective  policy,  of  whom  I  hold  myself  to 
be  one,  for  my  mind  is  immutably  fixed  in  favor  of  that  policy,  that 
it  abandons  the  ix)wer  of  protection.    But  I  contend,  in  the  first  plaoe^ 
that  a  suspension  of  the  exercise  of  the  power  is  not  an  abaDdonmeat 
of  it ;  tor  the  power  is  in  the  constitution  according  to  our  theoiy— 
was  put  there  by  its  framers,  and  can  only  be  dislodged  by  the  pec|ite. 
After  the  year  1842,  i\w  bill  provides  that  the  power  shall  beexcT' 
cised  in  a  certain  mode.    Tliere  are  four  modes  by  which  the  lodioliy 
of  the  country  can  be  protected. 

First,  The  absolu^  prohibition  of  rival  foreign  articles  that  are 
totally    untouched  by  the  bill ;  but  it  is  competent  to  the  wisdom  of 
the  government  to  exert  the  power  whenever  they  wish.    Second ; 
The  imposition  of  duties  in  such  a  manner  as  to  have  no  reference  to 
any  object  but  revenue.     When  we  had  a  large  public  debt  in  1816| 
the  duties  yielded  thirty -seven  millions,  and  paid  so  much  more  of 
the  debt,  and  subsequently  they  yielded  but  eight  or  ten  millions, and 
paid  so  much  less  of  the  debt.     Sometimes  we  have  to  trench  on  the 
sinking  fund.     Now  we  have  no  public  debt  to  absorb  the  6urplai 
revenue,  and  no  motive  for  continuing  the  duties.     No  man  can  look 
at  the  condition  of  the  country,  and  say  that  we  can  carry  on  this 
system  with  accumulating  revenue,  and  no  practical  way  of  expend- 
ing it.     The  third  mode  was  attempted  last  session,  in  a  resolntioo 
which  I  had  the  honor  to  submit  last  year,  and  which  in  fact  ulti- 
mately formed  the  basis  of  the  act  which  finally  passed  both  Houses. 
This  was  to  raise  as  much  revenue  as  was  wanted  for  the  use  of  the 
government,  and  no  more,  but  to  raise  it  from  the  protected  and  not 
from  the  unprotected  articles.     I  will  say,  that  I  regret  most  deeply 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  country  will  not  suffer  this  principle  to 
prevail.     It  ought  to  prevail — and  the  day,  in  my  opinion,  will  cone, 
when  it  will  be  adopted  as  the  permanent  policy  of  the  countiy- 
Shall  we  legislate  for  our  own  wants  or  that  of  a  foreign  countiy? 
To  protect  our  own  interests  in  opposition  to  foreign  legislation  wai 
the  basis  of  this  system.     The  fourth  mode  in  which  protection  «•" 
be  afforded  to  domestic  industry,  is  to  admit  free  of  duty  every  a*' 
cle  which  aided  the  operations  of  the  manufacturers.     These  arc  tw 
four  modes  for  protecting  our  industry ;  and  to  those  who  tV  ^^ 
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the  bill  abandons  the  power  of  protection,  I  reply,  that  it  does 
not  touch  tliat  power  ;  and  that  the  fourth  mode,  bo  far  from  being 
Mwndoned,  is  extended  and  upheld  by  the  bill.  The  most  that  can 
be  objected  to  the  hill  by  those  with  whom  I  co-operate  to  support 
the  protective  system,  is  that,  in  consideration  of  nine  and  a  half  years 
of  peace,  certainty,  and  stability,  the  manufacturers  relinquished  some 
advantages  which  Ihey  now  enjoy.  What  is  the  principle  which  has 
always  been  contended  for  id  this  and  in  the  other  House  ?  After  the 
accumulation  of  capital  and  skill,  the  manufectuKTS  will  stand  alone, 
unaided  by  the  government,  in  competition  with  the  imported  articles 
from  any  quarter.  Now  give  us  time ;  cease  all  fluctuations  and 
agitations,  for  nine  years,  and  the  manufacturers  in  every  branch  will 
austain  themselves  against  foreign  competition.  If  we  can  see  our 
way  clearly  for  nine  years  to  come,  we  can  safely  leave  to  posterity 
to  provide  for  the  rest.  If  the  tariff  be  overthrown,  as  may  be  itsfote 
next  session,  the  country  will  be  plunged  into  extreme  distress. and 
^tation.  1  want  harmony.  1  wish  to  see  the  restoration  of  those 
lies  which  have  carried  us  triumpbanily  through  two  wars.  I  delight 
not  in  this  perpetual  turmoil.  Let  us  have  peace,  and  become  once 
more  united  as  a  band  of  brothers. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  farming  interest  cannot  subsist  under  a 
twenty  per  cent,  ad  valorem  duty.  My  reply  is,  "  sufficient  for  the 
day  is  the  evil  thereof"  I  will  leave  it  to  the  day  when  the  redaction 
takes  effect,  to  settle  the  question.  When  the  reduction  takes  place, 
-•od  the  farmer  cannot  live  under  It,  what  will  he  do  ?  1  will  tell  you 
what  he  ought  to  do.  He  ought  to  try  it — make  a  fair  experiment  of 
it — and  if  he  cannot  live  under  it,  let  him  come  here  and  say  that  he 
is  bankrupt  and  ruined.  If  then  nothing  can  be  done  to  relieve  him, 
air,  I  will  not  pronounce  the  words,  for  I  will  believe  that  something 
will  be  done,  and  that  relief  will  be  afforded,  without  hazarding  the 
peace  and  integrity  of  the  Union.  The  confederacy  is  an  excellent 
contrivance,  but  it  must  be  managed  with  delicacy  and  skill.  There 
■re  an  infinite  variety  of  prejudices  and  local  interests  to  be  regarded, 
bat  they  should  all  be  made  to  yeild  to  the  Union. 

■If  the  system  proposed  cannot  be  continued,  let  us  try  some  inter- 
mediate system,  before  we  think  of  any  other  dreadful  alternative. 
Sir,  it  will  be  said,  on  the  other  hand — for  the  objections  are  made 
by  the  friends  of  protection  prindpally — that  the  time  is  too  long ; 
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that  the  intermediate  reductions  are  too  inconsiderable,  and  thai  there 
is  no  guarantee  that,  at  the  end  of  the  time  stipulated,  the  reduetioii 
proposed  would  be  allowed  to  take  effect.     In  the  first  place,  should 
be  recollected,  the  diversified  interests  of  the  country — ^the  meaniRs 
of  the  government  which  preceded  the  establishment  of  manu&ctam 
— ^the  public  faith  in  some  degree  pledged  for  their  security ;  and  the 
ruin  in  which  rash  and  hasty  legislation  would  involve  them.    I  wfll 
not  dispute  about  terms.     It  would  not,  in  a  court  of  justice,  be  naJB- 
tained  that  the  public  faith  is  pledged  for  the  protection  of  maoo&e- 
tures  ;  but  there  are  other  pledges  which  men  of  honor  are  booDd  bj, 
besides  those  of  which  the  law  can  take  cognizance. 

If  we  excite,  in  our  neighbor,  a  reasonable  expectation  which  is- 
duces  him  to  take  a  particular  course  of  business,  we  are  in  honor 
bound  to  redeem  the  pledge  thus  tacitly  given.  Can  any  man  dodbt 
that  a  large  portion  of  our  citizens  believed  that  the  system  woold  be 
permanent  ?  The  whole  country  expected  it.  The  security  sgiiDit 
any  change  of  the  system  proposed  by  the  bill,  is  in  the  character  of 
the  bill,  as  a  compromise  between  two  conflicting  parties  If  the  bfll 
should  be  taken  by  common  consent,  as  we  hope  it  will  be — thehih 
tory  of  the  revenue  will  be  a  guarantee  of  its  permanence.  The  ci^ 
cumstances  under  which  it  was  passed  will  be  known  and  recorded— 
and  no  one  will  disturb  a  system  which  was  adopted  with  a  view  to 
give  peace  and  tranquillity  to  the  country. 

The  descending  gradations  by  which  I  propose  to  arrive  it  dN 
minimum  of  duties,  must  be  gradual.  I  never  would  consent  to  a^y 
precipitate  operation  to  bring  distress  and  ruin  on  the  community. 

Now,  viewing  it  in  this  light,  it  appears  that  there  are  eight  yew 
and  a  half,  and  nine  years  and  a  half,  taking  the  ultimate  time,  which 
would  be  an  efficient  protection,  the  remaining  duties  will  be  iaAi- 
drawn  by  a  biennial  reduction.  The  protective  principle  mustbeflii 
to  be,  in  some  measure,  relinquished  at  the  end  of  eight  yean  tDBi 
half.  This  period  cannot  appear  unreasonable,  and  I  think  thati* 
member  of  the  Senate,  or  any  portion  of  the  country,  ought  to  xmfe 
the  slightest  objection.  It  now  remains  for  me  to  consider  the  otbff 
objection — the  want  of  guarantee  to  there  being  an  ulterior  coiwBi- 
ance  of  the  duties  imposed  by  the  bill,  on  the  expiration  of  the  tfi^ 
which  it  prescribes.    The  best  guarantee  will  be  found  in  the  dff^ 
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stances  under  which  tlie  inecsure  nould  be  pused.  If  it  passes 
by  common  consent ;  if  it  is  phased  with  the  assitn',  of  a  portion — a 
consiileralilo  portion  of  (iiosn  who  liave  directly  hitherto  supported 
this  ByEtcm,  and  by  a  considerable  portion  of  those  who  opposed  it — 
if  they  declare  their  satisfaction  with  the  measure,  I  have  no  doubt 
the  rate  of  duties  piuarantied,  will  be  continued  afier  the  expiration  of 
the  term,  if  the  country  continues  at  peace.  And,  at  the  end  of  the 
term,  when  the  esperimcnt  will  have  been  fnade  of  the  efficiency  of 
the  mode  of  proteclicn  fi.vcd  by  the  bill,  while  the  constitutional  ques- 
tion has  bren  sufiered  to  lie  dorntant,  if  war  should  render  it  ne«es- 
ssry,  protection  might  be  carried  up  to  prohibition  ;  while  if  the  coun- 
try should  remain  at  p(^ace,  and  this  measure  go  into  full  operation, 
the  duties  will  be  ^aUunlly  lowered  down  to  the  revenue  standard, 
which  bos  been  so  earnestly  wished  fur. 

But  suppose  that  i  am  wrong  in  all  these  views,  for  there  are  no 
guarantees,  in  one  sense  of  the  term,  of  human  infallibility.  Suppose 
a  different  state  of  thin^  in  the  south — that  this  Senate,  from  causes 
which  1  shall  not  dwell  upon  now,  but  which  are  obvious  to  every 
reflecting  man  in  this  country — causes  which  have  operated  for  yearj 
past,  and  which  continue  to  operate — suppose,  for  a  moment,  that 
there  should  be  a  majority  in  the  Senate  in  favor  of  the  southern 
views,  and  that  they  should  repeal  the  whole  system  at  once, 
what  guaraatee  would  we  have  that  the  repealing  of  the  law  would 
not  destroy  those  groat  interests  which  it  is  so  important  to  preserve  ? 
What  guarantee  will  you  have  (hat  the  thunders  of  those  powerfiil 
manufactures  will  not  be  directed  against  your  capitol,  because  of  this 
abandonment  of  their  interests,  and  because  you  have  given  them  no 
protection  against  foreign  legislation.  Sir,  if  you  cany  yoiu^  measure 
of  repeal  without  the  consent,  at  least,  of  a  portion  of  those  who  are 
ioterested  in  the  presetvation  of  manufactures,  you  have  no  security, 
BO  guarantee,  no  certainty,  that  any  protection  will  be  continued. 
Bat  if  the  measure  should  be  carried  by  the  common  consent  of  both 
parties,  we  shall  have  all  security  ;  history  will  faithfully  record  the 
tnosaction ;  narrate  under  what  circumstances  the  bill  was  passed ; 
that  it  was  a  pacifying  measure  ;  that  it  was  as  oil  poured  from  the 
▼eaael  of  the  Union  to  restore  peace  and  harmony  to  the  country. 
When  all  this  was  known,  what  Congress,  what  Legislature,  would 
nar  tbe  guarantee  P    What  man  who  a  entitled  to  deaerre  the  char- 
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acter  of  an  American  statesman,  would  stand  up  in  his  pitce  in  eidKr 
House  of  Congress,  and  disturb  this  treaty  of  peace  and  amitj  ? 

Sir,  I  will  not  say  that  it  may  not  be  disturbed.     All  that  I  i^ii, 

that  here  is  all  the  reasonable  security  that  can  be  desired  by  tfaoK 

on  the  one  side  of  the  question,  and  much  more  than  those  «itk 

other  would  have  by  any  unfortunate  concurrence  of  circumstiDes. 

Such  a  repeal  of  the  whole  system  should  be  brought  about  as  wooU 

be  cheerfully  acquiesced  in  by  all  parties  in  this  country.    All  pirtiei 

may  find  in  this  measure  some  reasons  for  objection.    And  wbit 

human  measure  is  there  which  is  free  from  objectionable  qntlitNsr 

It  has  been  remarked,  and  justly  remarked,  by  the  great  fittberofoar 

country  himself,  that  if  that  great  work  which  is  the  charter  of  our 

liberties,  and  under  which  we  have  so  long  flourished,  had  been  nb- 

mitted,  article  by  article,  to  all  the  different  States  composing  tUi 

Union,  that  the  whole  would  have  been  rejected  ;  and  yet  when  the 

whole  was  presented  together,  it  was  accepted  as  a  whole.    I  will 

admit  that  my  friends  do  not  get  all  they  could  wish  for;  and  the 

gentlemen  on  the  other  side  do  not  obtain  all  they  might  desire;  Int 

both  will  gain  all  that  in  my  humble  opinion  is  proper  to  be  gifen  in 

the  present  condition  of  this  country.     It  may  be  true  that  there  will 

be  loss  and  gain  in  this  measure.     But  how  is  this  loss  and  gain  dii- 

tributed  ?     Among  our  countrymen.    What  we  lose,  nofbteign  hind 

gains ;  and  what  we  gain,  will  be  no  loss  to  any  foreign  power.   It 

is  among  ourselves  the  distribution  takes  place.     The  distributiot  ii 

founded  on  that  great  principle  of  compromise  and  concession  which 

lies  at  the  bottom  of  our  institutions,  which  gave  birth  to  the 

tution  itself,  and  which  has  continued  to  regulate  us  in  our 

march,  and  conducted  the  nation  to  glory  and  renown. 

It  remains  for  me  now  to  touch  another  topic.  ObjectioM  hive 
been  made  to  all  legislation  at  this  session  of  Congress,  resullngtai 
the  attitude  of  one  of  the  States  of  this  confederacy.  I  contathit 
I  felt  a  very  strong  repugnance  to  any  legislation  at  all  on  this  i^ 
ject  at  the  commencement  of  the  session,  principally  because  1 1*^ 
conceived  the  purposes,  as  I  have  found  from  subsequent 
which  that  State  has  in  view.  Under  the  inilaence  of  move 
information,  I  must  say  that  the  aspect  of  things  since  thecomiMtK- 
ment  of  the  session  have,  in  my  opinion,  greatly  chained.  «  IVhn  1 
eame  tojtake  my  seat  on  this  floor,  I  had  supposed  that  a  meoteoC 
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thifi  Union  had  taken  an  attitude  of  defiance  and  hostility  against  the 
authority  of  the  general  government.  I  had  imagined  that  she  had 
arrogantly  required  that  we  should  abandon  at  once  a  system  which 
had  long  been  the  settled  policy  of  this  country.  Supposing  that  she 
had  manifested  this  feeling,  and  taken  up  this  position,  1  had,  in  con- 
sequence, felt  a  disposition  to  hurl  defiance  back  again,  and  to  impress 
upon  her  the  necessity  of  the  performance  of  her  duties  as  a  member 
of  this  Union*  But  since  my  arrival  here,  I  find  that  South  Carolina 
does  not  contemplate  force,  for  it  is  denied  and  denounced  by  that 
State.  She  disclaims  it — and  asserts  that  she  is  merely  making  an 
experiment.  That  experiment  is  this :  by  a  course  of  State  legisla- 
tiofiy  and  by  a  change  in  her  fundamental  laws,  she  is  endeavoring  by 
her  civil  tribunals  to  prevent  the  general  government  from  carrying 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  into  operation  within  her  limits.  That 
she  has  professed  to  be  her  object.  Her  appeal  is  not  to  arms,  but  to 
SBoiher  power  ;  not  to  the  sword,  but  to  the  law.  1  must  say,  and  I 
■  will  say  it  with  no  intention  ot  disparaging  that  State,  or  any  other 
of  the  States — it  is  a  feeling  unworthy  of  her.  As  the  purpose  of 
;  Sooth  Carolina  is  not  that  of  force,  this  at  once  disarms,  divests  legis- 
lation of  one  principal  objection,  which  it  appears  to  me  existed 
against  it  at  the  commencement  of  this  session.  Her  purposes  are  all 
of  a  civil  nature.  She  thinks  she  can  oust  the  United  States  from 
her  limits ;  and  unquestionably  she  has  taken  good  care  to  prepare 
her  judges  beforehand  by  swearing  them  to  decide  in  her  favor.  If 
we  sahmitted  to  her,  we  should  thus  stand  but  a  poor  chance  of  ob- 
taining justice.  She  disclaims  any  intention  of  resorting  to  force  un- 
less we  should  find  it  indispensable  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union 
bgr  applying  force  to  her.  It  seems  to  me  the  aspect  of  the  attitude 
of  South  Carolina  has  changed — or  rather,  the  new  light  which  I  have 
obtained,  enables  me  to  see  her  in  a  different  attitude — and  I  have 
■ot  truly  understood  her  until  she  passed  her  laws,  by  which  it  was 
iirtended'to  carry  her  ordinance  into  effect.  Now,  1  venture  to  pre- 
dict that  the  State  to  which  I  have  referred  must  ultimately  fail  in  her 
ittampt.  I  disclaim  any  intention  of  saying  anything  to  the  dispar- 
igement  of  that  State.  Far  from  it.  I  think  that  she  has  been  rash, 
iirtemperate,  and  greatly  in  error ;  and  to  use  the  language  of  one  of 
hsr  own  writers — made  up  an  issue  unworthy  of  her.  From  one  end 
la  ttie  other  of  this  continent,  by  acclamation,  as  it  were,  nullification 
has  been  put  down,  and  put  down  in  a  manner  more  efi^tually  than 
bf  a  thousand  wars  or  a  thousand  armies ;  bj  the  iiresistible  fiuroe. 
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by  the  mighty  influence  of  public  opinion.  Not  a  vcNce  beyond  the 
single  State  of  South  Carolina  has  been  heard  in  favor  of  the  prian- 
ple  of  nullification,  which  she  has  asserted  by  her  o^kh  ordinaooe; 
and  I  will  say,  that  she  must  fi&il  in  her  lawsuit.  I  will  exprentwD 
opinions  ;  the  first  of  which  is,  that  it  is  not  possible  for  the  ingenoily 
of  man  to  devise  a  system  of  State  legislation  to  defeat  the  esecutioB 
of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  which  cannot  be  counterytiled  by 
federal  legislation. 

A  State  might  take  it  upon  herself  to  throw  obstructions  in  thewiy 
of  the  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  federal  government ;  but  fedeni 
legislation  can  follow  at  her  heel  quickly,  and  successfully  countenet 
the  course  of  State  legislation.  The  framers  of  the  constitution  five- 
saw  this,  and  the  constitution  has  guarded  against  it.  Whathaiit 
said?  It  is  declared,  in  the  clause  enumerating  the  powers  oftbii 
government,  that  Congress  shall  have  all  power  to  carry  into  eftet 
all  the  powers  granted  by  the  constitution,  in  any  branch  of  thegor- 
ernment  under  the  sweeping  clause — for  they  have  not  specified  con- 
tingencies, because  they  could  not  see  what  was  to  happen— Jut 
whatever  powers  were  necessary,  all,  all  are  given  to  this  goTem- 
ment  by  the  fundamental  law,  necessary  to  carry  into  efkei  thoK 
powers  which  are  vested  by  that  constitution  in  the  federal  gorem- 
ment.  That  is  one  reason.  The  other  is,  that  it  is  not  posuble  for 
any  State,  provided  this  government  is  administered  with  prudence 
and  propriety,  so  to  shape  its  laws  as  to  throw  upon  the  general  gov- 
ernment the  responsibility  of  first  resorting  to  the  employment  of  toe; 
but,  if  force  at  all  is  employed,  it  must  be  by  State  legislation,  aid 
not  federal  legislation  ;  and  the  responsibility  of  employing  that  CofOi 
must  rest  with,  and  attach  to,  the  State  itself. 

I  shall  not  go  into  the  details  of  this  bill.  I  merely  throw  oatdNM 
sentiments  for  the  purpose  of  showing  you  that  South  CardiiA}hif* 
ing  declared  her  purpose  to  be  this,  to  make  an  experiment  wliedMi) 
by  a  course  of  legislation,  in  a  conventional  form,  or  a  legislative  iooi 
of  enactment,  she  can  defeat  the  execution  of  certain  laws  of  Ae 
United  States,  I,  for  one,  will  express  my  opinion — ^that  I  beliov*l^ 
is  utterly  impracticable,  whatever  course  of  legislation  she  may  dioMB 
to  adopt,  for  her  to  succeed.  I  am  ready,  for  one,  to  give  the  tite- 
nals  and  the  executive  (^  the  country,  whether  that  executive  ktf  ^ 
htm  not  my  confidenceitbe  neoessaiy  neasoies  ofpowqrasdaillw^ 
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j^execute  ihe  laws  of  the  Union.     But  1  would  not  go  a  hair's  breadth 
Lher  tban  wbat  was  necessary  for  those  purposes.     Up  to  that  point 
would  go,  and  cheerfully  go  ;  for  it  is  my  swoin  duty,  as  I  regard 
If  to  go  to  that  point. 


Again:  taking  this  view  of  the  subject,  Soutli  Carolin 


■tothin: 


:ept  that  she  is  doi 


rilh  r 


s  doing  . 

other  Slates  have  done — that  respectable  Slate,  Oliio,  and,  If  I 
am  not  mistaken,  the  Stale  of  Virginia  also.  An  opinion  prevailed 
e  years  ago,  that  if  you  put  the  laws  of  a  State  into  a  penal  form, 
B  could  oust  federal  juri^idiclion  out  of  the  limits  of  (hat  State,  b&> 
e  the  Stale  tribunals  had  an  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  penallie* 
es,  and  it  was  inferred  that  no  federal  court  could  wrest  the 
irity  from  them.  According  to  that  principle,  the  Stale  of  Ohio 
s  taxing  the  branch  of  the  United  States  Bank,  and 
h  penalties  were  to  be  enforced  against  every  person  who  should 
mpt  to  defeat  her  taxation.  The  question  was  tried.  It  happened 
e  my  lot  to  be  counsel  at  law  to  bjjng  the  suit  against  the  Slale^ 
I  to  maintain  the  feileral  authority.  The  trial  look. place  in  the 
6  of  Ohio ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  many  eireumatanees  which  re* 
Ipnds  to  the  honor  of  that  patriotic  State,  she  submitted  to  the  fed- 
I.  I  went  to  the  office  of  the  public  treasury  myself  to  which 
n  the  money  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  Slates,  it  having  re- 
d  there  in  sequestration  until  it  was  peacenbly  reiidered,  in  obe- 
Oice  to  the  decision  of  the  court,  without  any  appeal  to  aims.  In 
a  building  which  I  bad  to  pass  in  order  to  reach  the  treasury,  1  satr 
the  most  brilliant  display  of  arms  and  musijuetry  that  I  ever  saw  in 
my  life  ;  but  not  onewas  raised  or  threatened  to  be  raised  against  the 
due  execution  of  the  laws  of  Ihe  United  Stales,  when  they  were  thea 
enfolded.  In  Virginia  (but  I  am  not  sure  that  I  ain  correct  in  the 
history  of  it,)  there  was  a  case  of  this  kind.  Persona  were  liable  to 
penalties  for  selling  lottery  tickets.  It  was  contended  that  the  Stato 
tribunaU  had  an  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the  subject.  The  caso 
ttas  brought  before  the  Supreme  Court — the  parties  were  a  Mr.  Myers 
ftnd  somebody  else,  and  It  decided  as  it  must  always  decide,  no  mat* 
ter  what  obstruction — no  matter  w  hat  the  Stale  law  may  be,  the  con- 
stitutional laws  of  the  United  States  must  follow  and  defeat  it,  in  its 
attempt  to  arrest  the  federal  arm  in  the  exercise'  of  its  lawful  authority. 
South  Carolina  has  attempted — and,  I  repeat  it,  in  a  much  more  of- 
fensive way,  attempted  to  defeat  the  execution  of  (he  laws  of  th* 
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United  States.  But  it  seems  that,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  she  has,  for  the  present,  determined  to  stop  here,  in  order  tl«t| 
by  our  legislation,  we  may  prevent  the  necessity  of  her  advanciiigiiij 
further.  But  there  are  other  reasons  for  the  expediency  of  legiili' 
tion  at  this  time.  Although  I  came  here  impressed  with  a  dificfoit 
opinion,  my  mind  has  now  become  reconciled. 

The  memorable  first  of  February  is  past.  I  confess  I  did  fed  a 
unconquerable  repugnance  to  legislation  until  that  day  should  bm 
passed,  because  of  the  consequences  that  were  to  ensue.  1  hoprd 
that  the  day  would  go  over  well.  1  feel,  and  I  think  that  we  mart 
all  confess,  we  breathe  a  freer  air  than  when  the  restraint  w«b  upon 
us.  But  this  is  not  the  only  consideration.  South  Carolina  his  prte 
tically  postponed  her  ordinance,  instead  of  letting  it  go  into  efiect,  till 
the  fourth  of  March.  Nobody  who  has  noticed  the  course  of  eventii 
can  doubt  that  she  will  postpone  it  by  still  further  legislation,  if  Ooi- 
gress  should  rise  without  any  settlement  of  this  question.  I  wif 
going  to  say,  my  life  on  it,  she  will  postpone  it  to  a  period  subieqaat 
to  the  fourth  of  March.  It  is  in  the  natural  course  of  events.  Sooth 
Carolina  must  perceive  the  embarrassments  of  her  situation.  She 
must  be  desirous — it  is  unnatural  to  suppose  that  she  is  not — tore* 
main  in  the  Union.  What !  a  State  whose  heroes  in  its  gsUant  in- 
cestry  fought  so  many  glorious  battles  along  with  those  of  the  other 
States  of  this  Union — a  State  with  which  this  confederacy  is  linked 
by  bonds  of  such  a  powerful  character !  I  have  sometimes  fiucirf 
what  would  be  her  condition  if  she  goes  out  of  this  Union ;  if  her  fire 
hundred  thousand  people  should  at  once  be  thrown  upon  their  ovb 
resources.  She  is  out  of  the  Union.  What  is  the  consequence  ?  9» 
is  an  independent  power.  What  then  does  she  do  ?  She  mmt  hive 
armies  and  fleets,  and  an  expensive  government — have  forefDW* 
sions — she  must  raise  taxes — enact  this  very  tariff,  which  has  driven 
her  out  of  the  Unfon,  in  order  to  enable  her  to  raise  money,  lod^ 
sustain  the  attitude  of  an  independent  power.  If  she  should  bive  so 
force,  no  navy  to  protect  her,  she  would  be  exposed  to  piratieii  ii* 
cursions.  Their  neighbor,  St.  Domingo,  might  pour  downahoris 
of  pirates  on  her  borders,  and  desolate  her  plantations.  She  Dort 
have  her  embassies,  therefore  must  she  have  a  revenue.  And,  kt  ao 
tell  you,  there  is  another  consequence — an  inevitable  one ;  she  htf  * 
certain  description  of  persons  recognized  as  property  south  of  Ae 
Potomac,  and  west  of  the  Misaissippiy  which  would  be  nob^'' 
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reco^ized  u  such,  except  within  their  own  limits.  This  species  of 
property  would  sink  to  one-half  of  its  [«eoeat  value,  for  it  is  Louis- 
iana and  the  south-western  States  which  are  her  great  market. 

But  I  will  not  dwell  on  this  topic  any  longer.  I  say  it  is  utterly 
impowible  that  South  CarolinB  erer  desired,  for  a  moment,  tobecome 
a  separate  and  independent  Slate.  If  the  existence  of  the  ordinance, 
while  an  act  of  Congress  is  pending,  is  to  be  <»nsidered  as  a  motive 
for  not  passing  that  law,  why,  this  would  be  found  to  be  a  sufficient 
reason  for  preventing  the  passing  of  any  laws.  South  Carolina,  by 
keeping  the  shadow  of  an  ordinance  even  before  ua,  as  she  has  it  in 
her  power  to  postpone  it  from  time  to  time,  would  defeat  our  legisla- 
tion for  ever.  I  would  repeat  (hat,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  the  condition  of  South  Carolina  is  only  one  of  the  elements  of  ■ 
combtnalion,  the  whole  of  which,  together,  constitutes  a  motive  of 
action  which  renders  it  expedient  to  resort,  during  the  present  session 
of  Congress,  to  some  measure  in  order  to  quiet,  and  tranquilizo  the 
country. 

If  there  be  any  who  want  civil  war — ^who  want  to  see  the  blood 
of  any  portion  of  our  countrymen  spilt — I  am  not  one  of  them.  I 
wish  to  see  war  of  no  kind ;  but,  above  all,  I  do  not  denre  to  aee  a 
civil  war.  When  war  begins,  whether  civil  or  fbseign,  no  human 
sight  is  competent  to  foresee  when,  or  how,  or  where  it  is  to  termi- 
nate. But  when  a  civil  war  shall  be  lighted  up  in  the  bosom  of  our 
own  happy  land,  and  armies  ure  marching,  and  commanders  are  win- 
ning their  victories,  and  fleets  are  in  motion  on  our  coast — tell  me,  if 
you  can,  tell  me  if  any  human  being  can  tell  its  duration.  God  alone 
knows  where  such  a  war  would  end.  In  what  a  state  will  be  left 
our  institutions  ?  In  what  state  our  liberties  .'  1  want  no  war ;  above 
aD,  no  war  at  home. 

Sir,  I  repeat,  that  I  think  South  Carolina  has  been  rash,  intempei> 
mte,  and  greatly  in  the  wrong  ,  but  I  do  not  want  to  disgrace  her,  nor 
any  other  member  of  Ibis  Union.  No :  I  do  not  desire  to  see  the 
lustre  of  one  single  star  dimmed,  of  that  glorious  confederacy  which 
constitutes  our  political  system  still  lessdo  I  wish  to  see  it  blotted  out, 
and  its  light  obliterated  for  ever.  Has  not  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina been  one  of  the  members  of  this  Union  in  "  days  that  tried  men's 
aouit  ?"    Have  not  her  ancestors  finght  along  side  our  anceitora  ? 
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Have  we  not,  conjointly,  won  together  many  a  glorious  batQe  ?  If 
we  had  to  go  into  a  civil  war  with  such  a  State,  how  would  it  termi- 
nate ?  Whenever  it  should  have  terminated,  what  would  be  her  eoD- 
dition  ^  If  she  should  ever  return  to  the  Union,  what  would  be  the 
condition  of  her  feelings  and  affections  ;  what  the  state  of  the  betrt 
of  her  people  ?  She  has  been  with  us  before,  when  her  anoeiton 
mingled  in  the  throng  of  battle,  and  as  I  hope  our  posteiitj  will  min- 
gle with  hers,  for  ages  and  centuries  to  come,  in  the  united  defeoee 
of  liberty,  and  for  the  honor  and  glory  of  the  Union,  I  do  not  tM  to 
see  her  degraded  or  defaced  as  a  member  of  this  confederacy. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  entreat  and  implore  each  individoal  mem* 
her  of  this  body  to  bring  into  the  consideration  of  this  measure,  vhich 
I  have  had  the  honor  of  proposing,  the  same  love  of  country  which, 
if  I  know  myself,  has  actuated  me  ,  and  the  same  desire  of  restoriog 
harmony  to  the  Union,  which  has  prompted  this  cflR>rt.  If  we  eta 
forget  for  a  moment — but  that  would  be  asking  too  much  of  hamai 
nature — if  we  could  suffer,  for  one  moment,  party  feelings  and  jwijr 
causes — and,  as  I  stand  here  before  my  God,  I  declare  I  have  looked 
beyond  those  considerations,  and  regarded  only  the  vast  intere^  of 
this  united  people — I  should  hope  that,  under  such  feelings,  sod  with 
such  dispositions,  we  may  advantageously  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  bill,  and  heal,  before  they  are  yet  bleeding,  thewtnmds 
of  our  distracted  country. 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  THE  COMPROMISE  ACT. 


Iv  THE  Senate  of  the  United  States   Februart  25,  1833. 


[Ths  bill  before  noted,  having  been  introduced  atad  favorably  reported,  its  passage 
opposed  in  the  Sunate,  especially  by  Mr.  Webstsji.    Mr.  Clat  replied  to  the 
ugumeiits  adduced  against  ii  as  follows :] 

Being  aoxious,  Mr.  President,  that  this  bill  should  pass,  and  pass 
this  day,  I  will  abridge  as  much  as  I  can  the  observations  I  am  called 
upon  to  make.  I  have  long,  with  pleasure  and  pride,  co-operated 
^1  the  public  service  with  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts ;  and  I 
bive  found  him  faithful,  enlightened,  and  patriotic.  I  have  not  a  par* 
ticle  of  doubt  as  to  the  pure  and  elevated  motives  which  actuate  him. 
Under  these  circumstaoces,  it  gives  me  deep  and  lasting  regret  to  find 
myself  compelled  to  difier  from  him  as  to  a  measure  involving  vital 
interests,  and  perhaps  the  safety  of  the  Union.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  derive  great  consolation  from  finding  myself  on  this  occasion,  in  the 
midst  of  friends  with  whom  I  have  long  acted,  in  peace  and  in  war, 
and  especially  with  the  honorable  Senator  from  Maine,  (Mr.  Holmes) 
with  whom  I  had  the  happiness  to  unite  in  a  memorable  instance.  It 
was  in  this  very  chamber,  that  Senator  presiding  in  the  committee 
of  the  Senate,  and  I  in  committee  of  twenty-four  of  the  House  of 
Bepresentatives,  on  a  Sabbath  day,  that  the  terms  were  adjusted,  by 
which  the  compromise  was  efl^cted  of  the  Missouri  question.  Then 
the  dark  clouds  that  hung  over  our  beloved  country  were  dispersed ; 
and  now  the  thunders  from  others  not  less  threatening,  and  which 
have  been  longer  accumulating,  will,  I  hope,  roll  over  us  harmless 
and  without  injury. 

The  sei^ator  from  Massachusetts  objects  to  the  bill  under  consider* 
ation  on  various  grounds.  He  argues  that  it  imposes  unjustifiable 
restraints  on  the  power  of  future  legislation ;  that  it  abandons  the 
protective  policy,  and  that  the  details  of  the  bill  are  practically  de- 
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fective.  He  does  not  object  to  the  g^radua],  but  very  inconsiderable. 
reduction  of  duties  which  is  made  prior  to  1842.  To  that  he  ooi 
not  object,  because  it  is  a  species  of  prospective  provision,  as  he  ad- 
mits, in  conformity  with  numerous  precedents  on  our  statute  book 
He  does  not  object  so  much  to  the  state  of  the  proposed  law  prior 
1842,  during  a  period  of  nine  years ;  but  throwing  himself  forward 
the  termination  of  that  period,  he  contends  tliat  Ck>ngre8s  will 
find  itself  under  inconvenient  shackles,  imposed  by  our 
In  the  first  place  I  would  remark,  that  the  bill  contains  no  obligal 
pledges ;  it  could  make  none  ;  none  are  attempted.  The  power  ove^ 
the  subject  is  in  the  constitution ;  put  there  by  those  who  formed  it  , 
and  liable  to  be  taken  out  only  by  an  amendment  of  the  instmmeii^ 
The  next  Congress,  and  every  succeeding  Congress,  will  undoabtedLr 
have  the  power  to  repeal  the  law  whenever  they  may  thi^k  prope-^ 
Whether  they  will  exercise  it  or  not,  will  depend  upon  a  sound 
cretion,  applied  to  the  state  of  the  whole  country,  and  estimatii 
&irly  the  consequences  of  the  repeal,  both  upon  the  general  hanno3 
and  the  common  interests.  Then  the  bill  is  founded  in  a  spirit 
compromise.  Now,  in  all  compromises  there  must  be  mutual  coi 
sions.  The  friends  of  free  trade  insist  that  duties  should  be  laid,  in 
reference  to  revenue  alone.  The  friends  of  American  industry  sm^mff 
that  another,  if  not  paramount  object  in  laying  them,  should  be  to 
diminish  the  consumption  of  foreign,  and  increase  that  of  domeg"  -tic 
products.  On  this  poi^it  the  parties  divide,*  and  between  these  t  no 
opposite  opinions,  a  reconciliation  is  to  be  effected,  if  it  can  be  acc(=:^3m- 
plished.  The  bill  assumes  as  a  basis,  adequate  protection  for  iczzoioB 
years,  and  less  beyond  that  term.  The  friends  of  protection  sa  v  to 
their  opponents,  we  are  willing  to  take  a  lease  of  nine  years  with— _  the 
long  chapter  of  accidents  beyond  that  period  including  the  chao^^se  of 
war,  the  restoration  of  concord,  and  along  with  it,  a  conviction 
mon  to  all,  of  the  utility  of  protection  ;  and  in  consideration  of  i' 
in  1842,  none  of  these  contingencies  shall  have  been  realized, 
willing  to  submit  as  long  as  Congress  may  think  proper,  to  a 
am  rate  of  twenty  per  cent.,  with  the  power  of  discrimination 
it,  cash  duties,  home  valuations,  and  a  liberal  list  of  free  article 
the  benefit  of  the  manufacturing  interest,  To  these  conditioi 
opponents  of  protection  are  ready  to  accede.  The  measure -is  wl 
professes  to  be,  a  compromise  ;  but  it  imposes,  and  could  im] 
restriction  upon  the  will  or  power  of  a  future  Congress.  Doufti'tlMr 
great  respect  will  foe  paid,  as  it  ought  to  be  paid,  to  the  serious 
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dhioBof  the  counliy  that  ba>  prompted  the  paauge  of  this  bill.  Any 
future  CongresB  that  might  disturb  this  adjustment,  would  act  under 
a  high  responsibility,  but  it  would  be  eotirely  within  its  competency 
to  repeal,  if  it  thought  proper,  the  whole  bill.  It  is  far  from  the  ob- 
ject of  those  who  support  this  bill,  to  abandon  or  surrender  the  policy 
of  protecting  American  induaUy.  lu  protection  or  encouragement 
may  be  accomplished  in  various  ways.  1st-  By  bounties,  as  fiu  m 
they  are  within  the  constitutional  power  of  Congress  to  ofier  them. 
2d.  By  prohibitions,  totally  excluding  the  foreign  rival  article.  3d. 
By  high  duties,  without  regard  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  rerenne 
which  they  produce.  4th.  By  discriminating  duties  so  adjusted  as  to 
limit  the  revenue  to  the  economical  wants  of  government.  And  dthly. 
By  the  admission  of  the  raw  material,  and  articles  essential  to  maao- 
GKtores,  free  of  duty.  To  which  may  be  added,  cash  duties,  homo 
valuations,  and  the  regulation  of  auctions.  A  perfect  system  (tf  pio- 
lectjon  would  comprehend  most  if  not  all  these  modes  of  aflbrding  it> 
There  might  be  at  this  time  a  prohibition  of  certaiti  articles,  (ardent 
spirits  and  coarse  cottons,  for  example,)  to  public  advantage.  If 
tittse  were  not  inveterate  prejudices  and  conflicting  opinions  prevail- 
'■%!  (Bnd  what  statesman  can  totally  disregard  impediments  ?)  soch 
a  compound  system  might  be  fstablished. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  before  the  assertion  is  made  that  the  bill  sor 
renders  the  protective  policy,  gentlemen  should  understand  perfectly 
what  it  does  not  as  well  as  what  it  does  propose.  It  impairs  .no 
power  of  Congress  over  the  whole  subject ;  it  contains  no  promise  w 
pledge  whatever,  express  or  implied,  as  to  bounties,  prohibitions,  or 
auctions  ;  it  does  not  touch  the  power  of  Congress  in  regard  to  them» 
and  Congress  is  perfectly  free  to  exercise  that  power  at  any  time ;  it 
expressly  recognizes  discriminating  duties  within  a  prescribed  limit; 
it  provides  for  cash  duties  and  home  valuations ;  and  it  secures  a  frea 
list,  embracing  numerous  articles,  some  of  high  importance  to  the 
manu&cturing  arts.  Of  all  the  modes  of  piotection  which  I  have 
enumerated,  it  affects  only  the  third  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  imposition  of 
high  duties,  producing  a  revenue  beyond  the  wants  of  government. 
The  senator  from  Massachusetts  contends  that  the  policy  of  protec- 
tion was  settled  in  1916,  and  that  it  has  ever  since  been  maintained. 
Sir,  it  was  settled  long  before  I8I6.  It  is  coeval  with  the  present 
constitution,  and  it  will  continue  under  some  of  its  various  aspects, 
dorii^  the  existence  of  the  goTemment.    No  nation  can  exist — m 
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nation  perhaps  eTer  existed,  without  protection  in  some  form,  and  ta 
some  extent,  being  applied  to  its  own  industry.  The  direct  and  n^^ 
cessary  consequence  of  abandoning  the  protection  of  its  own  indiuti]r" 
would  be  to  subject  it  to  the  restrictions  and  prohibitions  of  focdgi^ 
powers  ;  and  no  nation,  for  any  length  of  time,  can  endure  an  alie^ 
legislation  in  which  it  has  no  will.  The  discontents  which  prevail 
and  the  safety  of  the  republic,  may  require  the  modification  of  a 
cific  mode  of  protection,  but  it  must  be  preserred  in  some  othor 
acceptable  shape. 


All  that  was  settled  in  1S16,  in  1824,  and  in  1828,  was  that 
tection  should  be  afforded  bif  high  duties^  mthout  regard  to  the 
of  the  revenue  which  they  might  yields     During  that  whole  period,  iry 
had  a  public  debt  which  absorbed  all  the  surpluses  beyond  the  (wdiw 
nary  wants  of  government.     Between  1816  and  1824,  the  reveooe 
was  liable  to  the  great  fluctuations,  vibrating  between  the  extremes 
of  about  nineteen  and  thirty-six  millions  of  dollars.     If  there  were 
more  revenue,  more  debt  was  paid  ;  if  less,  a  smaller  amount  was 
reimbursed.     Such  was  sometimes  the  deficiency  of  the  revenue  that 
it  became  necessary  to  the  ordinary  expenses  of  government,  to  treiteii 
upon  the  ten  millions  annually  set  apart  as  a  sinking  fund,  \o  extin- 
guish the  public  debt.     If  the  public  debt  remained  undischarged,  or 
we  had  any  other  practical  mode  of  appropriating  the  surplus  rcnanue, 
the  form  of  protection,  by  high  duties,  might  be  continued  without 
public  detriment.     It  is  the  payment  of  the  public  debt,  then,  and  the 
arrest  of  internal  improvements  by  the  exercise  of  the  veto,  that  un- 
settle that  specific  form  of  protection.     Nobody  supposes,  or  proposes 
that  we  should  continue  to  levy  by  means  of  high  duties,  a  laige  an- 
nual surplus,  of  which  no  practical  use  can  be  made,  for  theaaknof 
the  incidental  protection  which  they  afford.     The  Secretary  rffc 
Treasury  estimates  that  surplus  on  the  existing  scale  of  duties,  an4 
with  the  other  sources  of  revenue,  at  six  millions  annually.    An  an- 
nual accumulation  at  that  rate,  would,  in  a  few  years,  bring  into  tha 
treasury  the  whole  currency  of  the  country,  to  lie  there  inactiTO  and 
dormant. 

This  view  of  the  condition  of  the  country  has  impressed  eveiy  po^ 
lie  man  with  the  necessity  of  some  modification  of  the  principle*  ^ 
protection,  so  far  as  it  depends  upon  high  duties.  The  senator  fr* 
Massachusetts  feels  it ;  and  hence,  in  the  resolutions  which  he  f^ 
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qptted,  he  proposes  to  reduce  the  duties,  so  as  to  limit  the  amount  <tf 
the  reyenue  to  the  wants  of  the  government.  With  him  revenue  is 
^  principal,  protection  the  subordinate  object.  If  protection  cannot 
JiH  enjoyed  after  such  a  reduction  of  duties  as  he  thinks  ought  to  be 
■pda,  it  is  not  to  be  extended.  He  says,  specific  duties  and  the  pow- 
frof  discrimination^  are  preserved  by  his  resolutions.  So  they  may 
be  under  the  operation  of  the  bill.  The  only  difference  between  the 
two  schemes  is,  that  the  bill  in  the  maximum  which  it  provides,  sug- 
gests a  certain  limit,  while  his  resolutions  lay  down  none.  Below 
tbU  maximum  the  principle  of  desciimination  and  specific  duties  may 
be.  applied.  The  senator  from  Pennsylvania,  (Mr.  Dallas,)  who, 
equally  with  the  senator  from  Massachusetts,  is  Opposed  to  this  bill, 
would  have  agreed  to  the  bill  if  it  had  fixed  thirty  instead  of  twenty 
par  centum ;  and  he  would  have  dispensed  with  home  valuation,  and 
«eaiedown  to  the  revenue  standard  in  five  or  six  years.  Now,  Mr. 
ftaiident,  I  prefer,  and  I  think  the  manufacturing  interest  will  prefer, 
mam  years  of  adequate  protection,  home  valuations,  and  twenty  per 
eeatom  to  the  plan  of  the  senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

. .  Ifr.  Pjresident,  I  want  to  be  perfectly  understood  as  to  the  motives 
winch  have  prompted  me  to  ofi^r  this  measure.  I  repeat  what  I  said 
eft  the  introduction  of  it,  that  they  are,  first,  to  preserve  the  manufinc- 
tonag  interest,  and  secondly,  to  quiet  the  country.  I  believe  the 
Awwrirnn  system  to  be  in  the  greatest  danger ;  and  I  believe  it  can 
be]ileced  on  a  better  and  safer  foundation  at  this  session  than  at  the 
ubmL  I  heard  with  surprise,  my  friend  firom  Massachusetts  say,  that 
Mjji'ffg  had  occurred  within  the  last  six  months  to  increase  its  hazard^ 
JLenlfettt  him  to  review  that  opinion.  Is  it  correct.  Is  the  issue  of 
elections,  including  that  of  the  highest  officer  of  the  gov- 
It  nothing  ?  Is  the  explicit  recommendation  of  that  officer,  in 
hb  meesage,  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  sustained,  as  he  is,  by  a 
triumphant  election,  nothing  ?  Is  his  declaration  in  his  proda- 
I,  that  the  burdens  of  the  South  ought  to  be  relieved,  nothing  ? 
'b  the  introduction  of  a  bill  into  the  House  of  Representatives,  during 
ttb^session,  sanctioned  by  the  head  of  the  treasury  and  the  adminis- 
Intian,  prostrating  the  greater  part  of  the  manufactures  oi  the  country, 
^fltf^i^ig  ?  Are  the  increasing  discoAtenta,  nothing  ?  Is  the  tendency 
el  leoent  events  to  unite  the  whcde  South,  nothing  ?  What  have  we 
Mft  witnessed  in  this  chamber  ?  Friends  of  the  administratioq,  huiat- 
iif  ftD  the  tici  which  seemed  indimliiUy  to  unite  them  to  itscbie^ 
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and,  with  few  exceptions  south  of  the  Potomac,  opposing,  and  rehe- 
mently  opposing,  a  favorite  measure  of  that  administration,  which 
three  short  months  ago  they  contributed  to  establish !  Let  us  not  de- 
ceive ourselves.  Now  is  the  time  to  adjust  the  question  in  a  manner 
satifl&ctory  to  both  parties.  Put  it  off  until  the  next  session,  and  the 
alternative  may,  and  probably  then  would  be  a  speedy  and  ruinous 
reduction  of  the  tariff,  or  a  civil  war  with  the  entire  South. 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  majority  of  the  dominant  party  is  adverse 
to  the  tariff.  There  are  many  honorable  exceptions,  the  senator  from 
New  Jersey,  (Mr.  Dickerson,)  among  them.  But  for  the  exertions 
of  the  other  party,  "the  tariff  would  have  been  long  since  sacrificed 
Now  let  us  look  at  the  composition  of  the  two  branches  of  Congress 
at  the  next  session..  In  this  body  we  lose  three  friends  of  the  protec- 
tive policy,  without  being  sure  of  gaining  one.  Here,  judging  from 
present  appearances,  we  shall  at  the  next  session  be  in  the  minority. 
In  the  House  it  is  notorious  that  there  is  a  considerable  accession  to 
the  number  of  the  dominant  party.  How  then,  I  ask,  is  the  system 
to  be  sustained  against  numbers,  against  the  whole  weight  of  the  ad- 
ministration,  against  the  united  South,  and  against  the  increased  pen- 
ding danger  of  civil  war  ?  There  is,  indeed,  one  contingency  that 
might  save  it,  but  that  is  too  uncertain  to  rely  upon.  A  certain  class 
of  northern  politicians,  professing  friendship  to  the  tariff,  have  been 
diarged  with  being  secretly  inimical  to  it,  for  political  purposes. 
They  may  change  their  ground,  and  come  out  open  and  undisguised 
supporters  of  the  system.  They  may  even  find  in  the  measure  which 
I  have  brought  forward,  a  motive  for  their  conversion.  Sir,  I  shall 
rejoice  in  it,  from  whatever  cause  it  may  proceed.  And,  if  they  can 
give  greater  strength  and  durability  to  the  system,  and  at  the  same 
time  quiet  the  discontents  of  its  opponents,  I  shall  rejoice  still  more. 
They  shall  not  find  me  disposed  to  abandon  it,  because  it  has  drawn 
succour  from  an  unexpected  quarter.  No,  Mr.  President,  it  is  not 
destruction,  but  preservation  of  the  system  at  which  we  aim.  If  dan- 
gers now  assail  it,  we  have  not  created  them.  I  have  sustained  it 
upon  the  strongest  and  clearest  convictions  of  its  expediency.  They 
are  entirely  unaltered.  Had  others,  who  avow  attachment  to  it,  Bop- 
ported  it  with  equal  zeal  and  straight-forwardness,  it  would  be  now 
free  from  embarrassment ;  but  with  them  it  has  been  a  secondary  in- 
terest. I  utter  no  complaints ;  I  make  no  reproaches.  I  wish  only 
,to  defend  myslf  now,  as  heretofore,  against  unjust  asssulta.    I  bmwt 
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-been  represented  as  the  father  of  this  system,  and  I  am  charged  with 
an  unnatural  abandonment  of  my  own  offspring.  I  have  never  arro- 
gated to  myself  any  such  intimate  relation  to  it.  I  have,  indeed, 
cherished  it  with  parental  fondness,  and  my  afiection  is  undiminished. 
hat  in  what  condition  do  I  find  this  child  ?  It  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Philistines,  who  would  strangle  it.  I  fly  to  its  rescue,  to  snatch  it 
from  their  custody,  and  to  place  it  on  a  bed  of  security  and  repose  for 
nine  years,  where  it  may  grow  and  strengthen,  and  become  accepta- 
ble to  the  whole  people.  I  behold  a  torch  about  being  applied  to  a 
fiirorite  edifice,  and  1  would  save  it  if  possible  before  it  is  wrapt  in 
flames,  or  at  least  preserve  the  precious  furniture  which  it  contains. 
I  wish  to  see  the  tariff  separated  from  the  politics  of  the  country, 
that  business  men  may  go  to  work  in  security,  with  some  prospect  of 
stability  in  our  laws,  and  without  everything  being  staked  on  the  is- 
aoe  of  elections  as  it  were  on  the  hazards  of  the  die. 

And  the  other  leading  object  which  has  prompted  the  introduction 
of  this  measure,  the  tranquilizing  of  the  country  is  no  less  important. 
All  wise  human  legislation  must  consult  in  some  degree  the  passions 
and  prejudices,  and  feelings,  as  well  as  the  interests  of  the  people.  It 
would  be  Vain  and  foolish  to  proceed  at  all  times,  and  under  all  cir- 
comstances,  upon  the  notion  of  absolute  certainty  in  any  system,  or 
in&llibility  in  any  dogma,  and  to  push  these  out  without  regard  to 
any  consequences.  With  us,  who  entertain  the  opinion  that  Congress 
is  constitutionally  invested  with  power  to  protect  domestic  industry, 
it  is  a  question  of  mere  expediency  as  to  the  form,  the  degree,  and 
the  time  that  the  protection  shall  be  afibrded.  In  weighing  all  the 
considerations  which  should  control  and  regulate  the  exercise  of  that 
power,  we  ought  not  to  overlook  what  is  due  to  those  who  honestly 
entertain  opposite  opinions  to  large  masses  of  the  community,  and  to 
deep)  long  cherished  and  growing  prejudices.  Perceiving,  ourselves, 
Ao  constitutional  impediment,  we  have  less  difficulty  in  accommoda- 
ting ourselves  to  the  sense  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  upon 
this  interesting  subject,  I  do  believe  that  a  majority  of  them  is  in 
fiiTor  of  this  policy ;  but  I  am  induced  to  believe  this  almost  against 
evidence.  Two  States  in  New  England,  which  have  been  in  favor 
of  the  system,  have  recently  come  out  against  it.  Other  States  of 
the  north  and  east  have  shown  a  remarkable  indiflerence  to  its  preser- 
vation. If,  indeed,  they  have  wished  to  preserve  it,  they  have  nev- 
ertheless placed  the  powers  of  government  in  hands  which  ordinary 
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information  must  have  assured  them  were  rather  a  hazardous  depos- 
tory.  With  us  in  the  west,  although  we  are  not  without  some  diteet, 
and  considerable  indirect  interest  in  the  system,  we  hare  supported  it 
more  upon  national  than  sectional  grounds. 

Meantime  the  opposition  of  a  large  and  respectable  section  oi  tbe 
Union,  stimulated  by  political  success,  has  increased,  and  is  increii- 
ing.  Discontents  are  multiplying  and  assuming  new-and  dangerooi 
aspects.  Thoy  have  been  cherished  by  the  course  and  hopes  inspired 
during  this  administration,  which,  at  the  very  moment  that  it  threatcM 
and  recommends  the  use  of  the  power  of  the  Union,  proclaims  alimd 
the  injustice  of  the  system  which  it  would  enforce.  These  discontents 
are  not  limited  to  those  who  maintain  the  extravagant  theory  of  nnl- 
lification  ;  they  are  not  confined  to  one  State ;  they  are  coextensiTC 
with  the  entire  South,  and  extend  even  to  northern  States.  It  hai 
been  intimated  by  the  senator  from  Massachusetts,  that,  if  we  legis- 
late at  this  session  on  the  tariff,  we  would  seem  to  legislate  under  the 
influence  of  a  panic.  I  believe,  Mr.  President,  I  am  not  more  senai- 
ble  to  danger  of  any  kind,  than  my  fellow-men  are  generally.  It  pe^ 
haps  requires  as  much  moral  courage  to  legislate  under  the  imput»- 
tion  of  a  panic,  as  to  refrain  from  it  lest  such  an  imputation  should  be 
made.  But  he  who  regards  the  present  question  as  being  limited  to 
South  Carolina  alone,  takes  a  view  of  it  much  too  contracted. 
There  is  a  sympathy  of  feeling  and  interest  throughout  the  "whole 
South.  Other  southern  States  mav  differ  from  that  as  to  the  rcme- 
dy  to  be  now  used,  but  all  agree  (great  as  in  my  humble  judgoeBt 
is  their  error,)  iu  the  substantial  justice  of  the  cause.  Can  thae 
be  a  doubt  that  those  who  think  in  common  will  sooner  or  later  irt 
in  concert  ?  Events  are  on  the  wing,  and  hastening  this  co-opeian*** 
Since  the  commencement  of  this  session,  the  most  powerful  tovf^^ 
member  of  the  Union  has  taken  a  measure  which  cannot  fail  to  W 
to  important  consequences.  She  has  deputed  one  of  her  most  disw** 
guished  citizens  to  request  a  suspension  of  measures  of  resistance.  ^^ 
attentive  observer  can  doubt  that  the  suspension  will  be  made.  Wol| 
sir,  suppose  it  takes  place,  and  Congress  should  fail  at  the  neirt  *•• 
si  on  to  afford  the  redress  which  will  be  solicited,  what  course  wouW 
every  principle  of  honor,  and  every  consideration  of  the  intercuts  w 
Virginia,  as  she  understands  them,  exact  from  her  ?  Would  she  not 
make  common  cause  with  South  Carolina  ? — and  if  she  did,  wfl*"^ 


not  tlie  entire  Sonth  erentually  become  ptrties  to  the  oontert  ?  Tlw 
rest  of  the  Union  might  put  down  the  South,  and  reduce  it  to  anbmit* 
sion  ;  but,  to  say  nothing  of  the  uncertainty  and  hazaris  of  alt  war, 
ia  that  a  desirable  state  of  things  ?  Ought  it  not  to  be  avoided  if  it 
can  be  honorably  prevented  ?  I  ana  not  one  of  those  who  think  that 
we  most  rely  exclKsirely  upon  moral  power,  and  never  rewit  to 
physical  force.  I  know  too  well  the  frailties  and  follies  of  maa,  in 
his  collective  as  well  as  individual  cfaaractef,  to  reject  in  all  possible 
cases,  the  employmeat  of  force ;  but  1  do  think  that  when  resorted  to, 
especially  among  the  memben  of  a  confederacy,  it  should  manifestly 
appear  to  be  the  only  remaining  appeal. 

But  suppose  the  present  Congress  terminates  without  any  adjust- 
ment of  the  tarifi^  let  us  aee  in  what  condition  its  friends  will  find 
themselves  at  the  next  aesaioa-  South  Carolina  will  have  postportd 
the  execution  of  the  law  passed  to  cury  into  eSect  her  ordinance 
aniil  the  end  of  that  session.  All  will  be  quiet  in  the  sooth  for  the 
present.  The  Premdent,  in  his  opening  message,  will  urge  that  joi- 
tice,  as  he  terms  it,  be  done  to  the  south,  and  that  die  burdens  im- 
posed upon  it  by  the  tariff  be  removed.  The  whole  wei^t  of  the  ad- 
miniatiation,  the  united  south,  and  m^M'iliefl  of  the  dominaat  par^ 
in  both  braaches  of  Congress,  will  be  fcund  in  active  co-operation. 
Will  the  geatlmian  from  Massachusetta  tell  me  how  we  are  to  save 
the  tariff  against  this  united  aod  trretistible  force  }  Tfaey  will  accuse 
us  of  indifference  to  the  presen-ation  of  the  Union,  and  of  being  will- 
ing to  expose  the  country  to  the  dangers  of  civil  war.  The  feet  of 
South  Caitdina  postponing  ber  ordinance,  at  the  instance  of  Virginia, 
and  once  more  aj^aJiag  to  the  justice  of  Congress,  will  be  pressed 
with  great  emphasis  and  effect.  It  does  appear  tome  impossible  that* 
we  can  prevent  a  most  injurious  modification  of  the  tariff  at  the  next 
acssion,  and  that  this  is  the  favorable  moment  for  an  equitable  armnge- 
Dientof  it.  I  have  been  subjectedto  animadversion  for  the  admission  of 
the  fact,  that,  at  the  next  Eessioa,our  exponents  will  be  stronger,  and  the 
friends  of  the  American  System  weaker  than  they  are  in  this  Congress. 
But,  is  it  not  so  ?  And  is  it  not  the  duty  of  every  man  who  aspires 
to  be  a  statesman  (o  look  at  naked  facts  as  they  really  are  ?  Must  he 
auppresx  ihcm  ?  Ought  he,  like  children,  to  throw  the  counterpana 
over  his  eyes,  and  persuade  himself  that  he  is  secure  from  danger  ? 
Are  not  oui  opponents  as  well  informed  as  wt  aro  about  their  owot, 
strength } 

•L 
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If  we  adjourn,  without  any  permanent  settlement  of  the  tannin 
what  painful  suspense  and  terrihle  uncertainty  shall  we  not  leave  tk 
manufacturers  and  business  men  of  the  country  ?  All  eyes  wHl  k 
turned,  with  trembling  and  fear,  to  the  next  session.  Operations  will 
be  circumscribed,  and  new  enterprises  checked,  or,  if  otherwise,  nm 
and  bankruptcy  may  be  the  consequence.  I  believe,  sir,  this  mei>* 
ure,  which  offers  a  reasonable  guarantee  for  permanence  and  stabilitj, 
will  be  hailed  by  practical  men  with  pleasure.  The  political  miOQ- 
facturers  may  be  against  it,  but  it  will  command  the  approbation  of  ft 
large  majority  of  the  business  manufacturers  of  the  country. 

But  the  objections  of  the  honorable  Senator  from  Massadm- 
setts  are  principally  directed  to  the  period  beyond  1S42.  During 
the  intermediate  time,  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  and  believe  that 
the  bill  secures  adequate' protection.  All  my  information  assures  me 
of  this  ;  and  it  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact,  that,  if  the  measure  of 
protection,  secured  prior  to  the  31st  December,  1841,  werepcnna- 
nent,  or  if  the  bill  were  even  silent  beyond  that  period,  it  would  com- 
mand the  cordial  and  unanimous  concurrence  of  the  friends  of  tie 
policy.  What  then  divides,  what  alarms  us  ?  It  is  what  may  pn- 
sibly  be  the  state  of  things  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  huinhcd 
and  forty-two,  or  subsequently  !  Now,  sir,  even  if  that  should  be 
as  bad  as  the  most  vivid  imagination  or  the  most  eloquent  tongue 
could  depict  it,  if  we  have  intermediate  safety  and  security,  it  does 
not  seem  to  mc  wise  to  rush  upon  certain  and  present  evils,  because 
of  those  which,  admitting  their  possibility,  are  very  remote  and  con- 
tingent. What !  shall  we.  not  extinguish  Uie  flame  which  is  bunt- 
ing through  the  roof  that  covers  us,  because,  nt  some  future  and  d»- 
tant  day,  we  may  be  again  threatened  with  conflagration  } 

m 

I  do  not  admit  that  this  bill  abandons,  or  fails  by  its  provisons  to 
secure  reasonable  protection  beyond  1842.  I  cannot  know,  1 1^" 
tend  not  to  know,  what  will  then  be  the  actual  condition  of  thiscooft" 
try,  and  of  the  manufacturing  arts,  and  their  relative  condition  to  tlie 
rest  of  the  world.  I  would  as  soon  confide  in  the  forecast  of  the  bwi" 
orable  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  as  in  that  of  any  other  roan  ia 
this  Senate,  or  in  this  country ;  but  he,  nor  any  one  else,  can  teO 
what  that  condition  will  then  be.  The  degree  of  protection  whiA 
will  be  required  for  domestic  industry  beyond  1842,  depends  up* 
the  reduction  of  wages,  the  accumulation  of  capital,  the  improyeiiKCt 
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IB  ildll,  the  pofection  of  machineiy,  and  thecheApenii^  of  thepiee, ' 
&I  home,  of  Mtential  urticlea,  flach  ai  fuel,  iron,  &c.  1  do  not  think 
that  the  honorablQ  Senator  can  throw  himielf  fon^ ard  to  1842,  and 
t«U  Ds  what,  ID  all  these  particulars,  will  be  the  state  of  thia  country,' 
and  its  relative  state  to  other  coantriea.  We  know  that,  in  all  human 
probability,  oar  numbers  wil)  be  increased  by  an  addition  of  one-third, 
at  least,  tg  their  present  amount,  and  that  may  materially  reduce 
wages.  We  have  reasMi  to  believe  that  our  capital  will  be  augmenU 
ed,  oar  skill  improved;  and  *'e  know  that  great  progress  has  been 
made,  and  is  making,  in  machinery.  There  is  a  constant  tenden^ 
to  decrease  in  the  price  of  iron  and  coal.  Tbe  openii^  ot  new  mines 
and  new  channels  of  communication,  must  contkine  to  lower  it-  The 
SDCCeasful  introduction  of  the  proceu  ofcoaking  will  hare  great  eSect 
The  price  of  these  articles,  one  of  the  most  opulent  and  intelligent  - 
manufacturing  houses  in  this  country  assures  me,  is  a  principal  cansa 
of  the  present  necessity  of  protection  to  the  cotton  interest ;  and  that 
house  is  strongly  inclined  to  think  that  20  per  cent,  with  tbe  other 
advantages  secured  in  this  bill,  may  do  beyond  1842  Then,  sir, 
what  effect  may  not  convulsions  and  revolutions  in  Europe,  if  any 
should  arise,  produce  ?  I  am  far  from  desiring  them,  (hat  our  coun-  - 
tiy  may  profit  by  their  occurrence.  Her  greatness  and  glory  rest,  I 
hope,  upon  a  more  solid  and  more  generous  basis.  But  we  cannot 
shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  our  greatest  manu&cturing,  as  well  as 
commercial  competitor,  is  undergoing  a  momentous  political  experi- 
ment, the  issue  of  which  is  far  from  being  absolutely  certain.  Who 
can  raise  the  veil  of  the  succeeding  nine  years,  and  show  what,  at 
their  termination,*  will  be  the  degree  of  competition  which  Great 
Britain  can  exercise  toward:!  us  in  tbe  manubcturing  arts  ? 

Suppose,  in  tbe  progress  of  gradual  descent  towards  tbe  revenue 
standard,  for  which  this  bill  provides,  it  should,  some  years  hence, 
become  evident  that  further  protection,  beyond  1842,  than  that  which 
it  contemplates,  may  be  necessary,  can  it  be  doubted  that,  in  some 
form  or  other,  it  will  be  applied  ?  Our  misfortune  has  been,  and  yet 
is,  that  the  public  mind  has  been  constantly  kqrt  in  a  state  of  feverish 
excitement  in  respect  to  this  system  of  policy-  Conventions,  elec- 
tions. Congress,  the  public  press,  have  been  for  years  alt  acting  upon 
the  tariff,  and  the  tariff  acting  upon  them  all.  Prejudices  have  been 
exciled,  passions  kindled,  and  mutual  irrifationa  carried  to  the  bigb- 
««t  pitcli  »r  exasperation,  insomuch  that  good  feelings  have  been  al- 
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most  extinguished,  and  the  voice  of  reason  and  experienee  rileBBfid^ 
among  the  members  of  the  confederacy.     Let  us  separate  the  tarif 
from  the  agitating  politics  of  the  country,  place  it  upon  a  stable  aid 
firm  foundation,  and  allow  our  enterprising  countrymen  to  denoa- 
strate  to  the  whole  Union,  by  their  skilful  and  successful  laboiSitk 
inappreciable  yaiue  of  the  arts.     If  they  can  have,  what  they  km 
never  yet  enjoyed,  some  years  of  repose  and  tianquillity,  they  viD 
make,  silently,  more  converts  to  the  policy,  than  would  be  Dub 
during  a  long  period  of  anxious  struggle  and  boisterous  contendoOi 
Above  all,  I  count  upon  the  good  effects  resulting  from  a  restontioo 
of  the  harmony  of  this  divided  people,  upon  their  good  sense  and  tkir 
love  of  justice.     Who  can  doubt,  that  when  passions  have  sabnMi 
and  reason  has  resumed  her  empire,  that  there  will  be  a  dispontiofr 
throughout  the  whole  Union  to  render  ample  justice  to  all  its  pirtif 
Who  will  believe  that  any  section  of  this  great  confederacy  itodU 
look  with  indifference  to  the  prostration  of  the  interests  of  laotber 
section,  by  distant  and  selfish  foreign  nations,  regardless  alike  of  the 
welfare  of  us  all  ?    No,  sir;  I  have  no  fears  beyond  1842.    Thepeo* 
pie  of  the  United  States  are  brethren,  made  to  love  and  respect  eich 
other.     Momentary  causes  may  seem  to  alienate  them,  butjliks 
family  differences,  they  will  terminate  in  a  closer  and  more  aflectioa- 
ate  union  than  ever.     And  how  much  more  estimable  will  be  a  lys- 
tem  of  protection,  based  on  common  conviction  and  common  cooKot, 
and  planted  in  the  bosoms  of  all,  than  one  wrenched  by  power  bom 
reluctant  and  protesting  weakness  ? 

That  such  a  system  will  be  adopted,  if  it  should#be  necesMJ&r 
the  period  of  time  subsequent  to  1842, 1  will  not  doubt.  Bat,  io  the 
scheme  which  1  originally  proposed,  I  did  not  rely  exclusiveljyg'nt 
as  my  reliance  is,  upon  the  operation  of  fraternal  feelings,  theietan 
of  reason,  and  a  sense  of  justice.  The  scheme  contained  an  vfgBi.  to . 
the  interests  of  the  South.  According  to  it,  unmanufactured  cotta 
was  to  be  a  firee  article  after  1842.  Gentlemen  from  that  fpMSUX 
have  again  and  again  asserted  that  they  were  indi^rent  totb^Mj 
of  three  cents  per  pound  on  cotton,  and  that  they  feared  no  Mp 
competition.  1  have  thought  otherwise ;  but  I  was  willing,  by  v^f 
of  experiment,  to  take  them  at  their  word  ;  not  that  I  waioppo*' 
to  the  protection  of  cotton,  but  believing  that  a  few  cargoes  of  te- 
eign  cotton  introduced  into  our  northern  ports,  free  of  duty,  i^ 
hasten  our  southern  friends  to  come  here  and  ask  that  protectkiit* 


thek  gnut  gta[de,  iwhich  ia  wuted  in  cither  Bectioaa  for  their  interogta. 
That  feature  in  the  scheme  wu  atricken  out  in  the  aelect  oomraittM) 
bat  Dot  by  the,conKnt  of  mj  friend  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Clayton)  or 
myaelt  Slill,  after  1S43,  the  aonth  may  want  protection  for  aogar, 
for  tobacco,  for  Virginia  coal,  perfaapa  "for  cotkm  and  otber  articlei, 
wbilat  other  qoarteta  may  need  it  for  wool,  waoUena,  iron  and  cotton 
Urics;  and  tbeaamutaalwaota,ifthey  abonld  exiat, will  lead, Ibope, 
to  aome  amicable  adjastment  of  a  tariff  for  that  diat^t  period,  ntw- 
bctny  to  all.  The  theory  of  protection  aniqwaea,  too,  that,  aftcr'a 
oertain  time,  the  protected  arte  will  have  aeqairedaoch  atrei^th  and 
perfection  aa  will  enable  them  anbaeqaently,  nnaided,  to  atsnd  vp 
Bgnnat  foreign  competiti(«.  If,  aa  I  hare  no  doobt,  thia  ahookl  prof* 
to'be  correct,  it-will,  on  the  arriTal  of  184S,  encomage  all  parts  of 
ttie4Jiiion  to  conaent  to  the  continuance  of  longer  potection  to  tbo 
few  artidea  which  may  ^then  require  it. 

The  Ull  befcre  na  atroDgly.  lecomtnenda  haelf  by  its  eqni^  and  ba^ 
partialis.  It  fevors  no  one  inleiest,  and  no  one  State,  by  an  oajuft 
sacrifice  of  othos.  It  deals  equally  by  all.  Its  baaia  isihe  aot  of 
Joly  laat.  Thatact  waa  paased  after  cards!  and  thorough  investi- 
gation, and  long  deliberation,  continued  thioagh  aereral  months.  Al- 
thon^  it  may  not  have  been  perfect  in  its  adjustment  of  the  proper 
meaaue  of  protection  to  each  article  which  was  supposed  to  merit  it, 
it  ia  not  likely  that,  even  with  the  same  length  of  time  btkm  ns,  we 
oould  mnfce  one  more  perfect.  Assuming  the  justneaaof  Ihatact,  tba 
bill  preserves  the  respective  [vopoaitioDs  for  whicb  the  act  {wovida, 
and  sohjeets  them  all  to  the  same  equal  bat  moderate  redaction, 
^>read  over  the  long  apace  of  nine  yeara.  The  Senatn  from  Maaw 
^naetta  conteoda  that  a  great  part  of  the  value  of  all  prateetion  k 
given  up  by  dispensing  with  specific  duties  and  the  |»hiciple  of  di^ 
criminatiou.  But  much  the  mast  valuable  articles  of  oor  Anoestie 
■oaDufacturea  (cotton  and  woolkna,  for  examf^)  have  never  enjoys 
ed  the  advantage  of  specific  duties.  They  have  always  been  liable 
to  ad  valorem  duties,  with  a  very  limited  appAication  of  the  minimum 
prhtdple.  The  bill  does  not,  however,  even  after  1S43,  scnrender 
tidier  mode  of  laying  dutiea.  Discriminatiaas  aro  asjaessly  t«ca^ 
■iMd  below  the  maximum,  and  ipeaiftc  dutieB  nii^  also  be  impoMd, 
provided  they  do  nat  exceed  h. 

The  hononUe  SsHtor  alM«oalaate-aii«iM  fctt  is  DBpcffeot,  nl 
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that  the  execution  of  it  will  be  impracticable.  He  aaks,  how  ii  tk 
excess  above  20  per  cent,  to  be  ascertained  on  coane  and  priitel 
cottons,  liable  to  minimums  of  30  and  35  cents,  and  sjibject  to  aiilj 
of  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem ;  and  how  is  it  to  oe  estimated  in  the  ew 
of  specific  duties  ?  Sir,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  bill  is  not  peifat, 
but  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  anything  impracticable  in  its 
tion.  Much  will,  however,  depend  upon  the  head  of  the 
department.  In  the  instance  of  the  cotton  minimoms,  Ae  Muk 
having,  by  way  of  exception  to  the  general  ad  valorem  rule,  dedud, 
in  certain  cases,  how  the  value  shall  be  estimated,  that  italatay 
value  ought  to  govern  ;  and  consequentiy  the  20  per  cent.  shooU  be 
exclusively  deducted  from  the  25  per  cent,  being  the  rate  of  dslia 
to  which  cottons  generally  are  liable ;  and  the  biennial  tenths  ikosU 
be  subtracted  from  the  excess  of  five  per  cent.  With  regard  to  9fh 
cific  duties,  it  will,  perhaps,  be  competent  to  the  Secretary  of  ik 
Treasury,  in  the  execution  of  the  law,  for  the  sake  of  certttnty,to 
adopt  some  average  value,  founded  upon  importationa  of  a  pierioai 
year.  But  if  the  value  of  each  cargo,  and  every  part  of  it,  is  to  k 
ascertained,  it  would  be  no  more  than  what  now  is  the  opefitioB Ji 
the  case  of  woollens,  silks,  cottons  above  30  and  35  cents,  and  a  fir 
riety  of  other  articles :  and  consequently  there  woald  bo  no  moie  im- 
practicability in  the  law. 

To  all  defects,  .however,  real  or  imaginary,  which  may  be  loppooBd 
will  arise  in  the  execution  of  the  principle  of  the  bill,  I  oppoio  oK 
conclusive,  and,  I  hope,  satis&ctory  answer.  Congress  will  I*  is 
session  one  whole  month  before  the  commencement  cf  the  kv;  ^ 
if,  in  the  meanthne,  omissions  calling  for  further  legislation  daOk 
discovered,  there  will  be  more  time  then  than  we  have  Dovton^ 
ply  them.  Let  us,  on  this  occasion  of  compromise,  pursue  tb  enm- 
ple  of  our  fathers,  who,  under  the  influence  of  the  same  ^ri^BAo 
adoption  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  determined  to  nti^ 
it,  and  go  fer  amendments  afterwards. 

To  the  argument  of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  that  tUiii' 
-terest,  and  that,  and  the  other,  cannot  be  sustained  under  the  pa^ 
tion  beyond  1842, 1  repeat  the  answer,  that  no  one  cannowtoUiAi^ 
may  then  be  necessary.  That  period  will  provide  for  itoeK  M' 
was  surprised  to  hear  my  friend  singling  out  iron  as  an  article  iW 
would  be  most  injorioiisly  aflbcted  by  the  operatkm  of  this  bill  If  I 
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not  greatly  mistaken  in  my  recollection,  he  opposed  and  voted 
agaioat  the  act  of  1S24,  because  of  the  high  duty  imposed  oniron. 
But  for  that  duty,  (and  perhaps  the  duty  on  hemp,)  which  he  then 
considered  threw  an  unreasonable  burden  upon  the  navigation  of  the 
country,  he  would  have  supported  that  act.  Of  all  the  articles  to 
which  protecting  duties  arc  applied,  iron,  and  the  manulieu^tures  of 
iron,  enjoy  the  highest  protection.  During  the  term  of  nine  years, 
the  deductions  from  the  duty  are  not  such  as  seriously  to  impair  those 
great  interests,  unless  all  my  information  deceives  me  ;  and  beyond 
that  period  the  remedy  has  been  already  indicated.  Let  me  suppose 
that  the  anticipations  which  I  form  upon  the  restoration  of  concord 
and  confidence  siiall  be  all  falsified ;  that  neither  the  sense  of  frater- 
nal afiection,  nor  common  justice,  nor  even  common  interests,  will 
lead  to  an  amicable  adjustment  of  the  tariff  beyond  1842.  Let  me 
suppose  that  period  has  arrived,  and  that  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
ahall  be  interpreted  as  an  obligatory  pledge  upon  the  Congress  of 
that  day ;  and  let  me  suppose,  also,  that  a  greater  amount  of  protec- 
tion than  the  bill  provides  is  absolutely  necossaiy  to  some  interests, 
what  is  to  be  done  ?  Regaidod  as  a  pledge,  it  docs  not  bind  Congress 
fer  ever  to  adhere  to  the  specific  rate  of  duty  contained  in  the  bill 
The  most,  in  that  view,  that  it  exacts,  is  to  make  a  fair  experiment. 
If,  after  such  experiment,  it  should  be  demonstrated  that,  under  such 
an  arrangement  of  the  tariff,  the  interests  of  large  portions  of  the 
Union  would  be  sacrificed,  and  they  exposed  to  ruin.  Congress  will 
be  competent  to  apply  some  remedy  that  will  be  effectual ;  and  I  hope 
and  believe  that,  in  such  a  contingency,  some  will  be  devised  that 
may  preserve  the  harmony  and  perpetuate  the  blessings  of  the  Union. 

It  has  been  alledged  that  there  will  be  an  augmentation,  instead  of 
•  diminution  of  revenue,  under  the  operation  of  this  bill.  I  feel  quite 
confident  of  the  reverse  ;  but  it  is  sufiicient  to  say  that  both  contin- 
gencies arc  carefully  provided  for  in  the  bill,  without  affecting  the  pro- 
tected articles. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachuetts  dislikes  the  measure,  because  it 
commands  the  concurrence  of  those  who  have  been  hitherto  opposed, 
in  regard  to  the  tariff;  and  is  approved  by  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina,  (Mr.  Calhoun)  as  well  as  by  myself.  Why,  sir,  the  gen- 
tleman has  told  us  that  he  is  not  opposed  to  any  compromise.  Will 
lie  be  pleased  to  say  how  any  comprombe  can  be  effected,  without  a 
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coDcurrence  between  those  who  had  been  previonsly  divided,  and 
taking  some  medium  between  the  two  extremes  ?  The  wider  the  £- 
vision  may  have  been,  so  much  the  better  for  the  compromise,  wbidi 
ought  to  be  judged  of  by  its  nature  and  bj  its  terms,  and  not  soUly 
by  those  who  happen  to  vote  for  it.  It  is  an  adjustment  to  whieb 
both  the  great  interests  in  this  country  may  accede  without  either  be- 
ing dishonored.  The  triumph  of  neither  is  complete.  Each,  for  tbe 
si^e  of  peace,  harmony,  and  union,  makes  some  concessions.  The 
south  has  contended  that  every  vestige  of  protection  shoukL  be  en£" 
cated  from  the  statute  book,  and  the  revenue  standard  finrthwith 
adopted.  In  assenting  to  this  bill,  it  waives  that  pretension— jieUf 
to  reasonable  protection  for  nine  years ;  and  consents,  in  couRden^ 
tion  of  the  maximum  of  twenty  per  cent,  to  be  subsequently  a|)|iliel, 
to  discriminations  below  it,  cash  duties,  home  valuations,  and  a  kog 
list  oi  free  articles.  The  north  and  west  have  contended  for  thepne- 
tical  application  of  the  principle  of  protection,  regulated  by  no  odier 
limit  than  the  necessary  wants  of  the  country.  If  they  accede  to  tfaii 
adjustment,  they  agree,  in  consideration  of  the  stability  and  certainty 
which  nine  years'  duration  of  a  favorite  system  of  policy  affi»di,aDd 
of  the  other  advantages  which  have  been  enumerated,  to  comedowa 
in  1S42  to  a  limit  not  exceeding  twenty  per  cent.  Both  parties,  ani- 
mated by  a  desire  to  avert  the  evils  which  might  flow  from  canyin; 
out  into  all  their  consequences  the  cherished  system  of  either,  have 
met  upon  common  ground,«made  mutual  and  friendly  eoDoe«ODS» 
and,  I  trust,  and  sincerely  believe,  that  neither  will  have,  hereafter, 
occasion  to  regret,  as  neither  can  justly  reproach  the  other  with  what 
may  be  now  done. 

This,  or  some  other  measure  of  conciliation/  b  now  more  than  eier 
necessary,  since  the  passage,  through  the  Senate,  of  the  enforciogU^ 
To  that  bill,  if  I  had  been  present,  on  the  final  vote,  I  shooU  hare 
given  my  assent,  although  with  great  reluctance.  I  believe  thbpv- 
emment  not  only  possessed  of  the  constitutional  power,  but  to  he 
bound  by  every  consideration,  to  maintain  the  authority  of  the  lawi. 
But  I  deeply  regretted  the  necessity  which  seemed  to  me  tore^ 
the  passage  of  such  a  bill.  And  I  was  far  firom  being  without  seiioai 
apprehensions  as  to  the  consequences  to  which  it  might  lead.  I  ^ 
no  new-bom  zeal  in  favor  of  Uie  present  administration,  of  whiehl 
now  think  as  I  have  always  thought.  I  could  not  vote  againittbt 
measure ;  I  would  not  speak  in  its  behalf.    I  thought  it  most  j/Kf* 
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in  me  to  leave  to  the  friends  of  the  adminUtration  and  to  otben,  who 
might  feel  themselyes  particularly  called  upon,  to  defend  and  sustain 
a  strong  measure  of  the  administration.  With  respect  to  the  series 
of  acts  to  wluch  the  executive  has  resorted|  an  relation  to  our  south* 
em  disturbance,  this  is  not  a  fit  occasion  to  enter  upon  a  full  consid- 
eration of  them ;  but  I  will  briefly  say,  tiiat,  although  the  proclama- 
tion is  a  paper  of  uncommon  ability  and  eloquence,  doing  great  credit, 
as  a  composition,  to  him  who  prepared  it,  and  to  him  who  signed  it, 
I  think  it  contains  some  ultra  doctrines,  which  no  party  in  this  coun« 
try  had  ventured  to  assert.  With  these  are  mixed  up  many  sound 
principles  and  just  views  of  our  political  systems.  If  it  is  to  be  judged 
by  its  eSecU  ppon  those  to  whom  it  was  more  immediately  addressed, 
il  must  be  admitted  to  have  been  ill-timed  and  unfortunate.  Instead 
of  allaying  the  excitement  which  prevailed,  it  increased  the  exaspe* 
ration  in  the  infected  district,  and  afforded  new  and  unnecessary  causes 
-of discontent  and  dissatisfaction  in  the  south  generally.  Themes* 
sage,  subsequently  transmitted  to  Congress,  communicating  the  pco* 
ceedings  of  South  CaroHna,  and  calling  for  countervailing  enactmenta, 
was  characterized  with  more  prudence  and  moderation.  And,  if  this 
unhappy  contest  is  to  continue,  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  future  oon* 
duct  of  the  admiDistration  may  be  governed  by  wise  and  cautions 
counsels,  and  a  parental  forbearance.  But  when  the  highest  degree 
of  animosity  exists;  when  both  parties,  however  unequal,  have  ar* 
rayed  themselves  for  the  conflict,  who  can  tell  when,  by  the  indis- 
cretion of  subordinates,  or  other  unforseen  causes,  the  bloody  strug- 
gle may  commence  ?  In  the  midst  of  magazines,  who  knows  when 
the  fatal  spark  may  produce  a  terrible  explosion  ?  And  the  battte 
once  begun,  where  is  its  limit  ?  What  latitude  will  circumscribe  its 
rage  ?  Who  is  to  command  our  armies  ?  When,  and  where,  and 
how  is  the  war  to  cease  ?  In  what  condition  wiU  the  peace  leav« 
4he  American  System,  Ae  American  Union,  and,  what  is  more  than 
tdl,  American  liberty  ?  I  cannot  profess  to  have  a  confidence,  which 
I  have  not,  in  this  administration,  but  if  |  had  all  confidence  in  it,  I 
should  still  wish  to  pause,  and,  if  possible,  by  any  honcaable  adjust* 
ment,  to  prevent  awful  ^consequences,  the  extent  of  which  no  human 
wisdom  can  fSuresee. 


It  appears  to  me,  then,  Mr.  President,  that  we  ought  not  to  con^ 
tent  ourselves  with  passing  the  enlbieiii^  bill  only.  Both  that  and 
the  bill  of  peace  seem  to  me  to  be  required  fbf  the  good  of  oor  coini» 
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try.  The  first  will  satisfy  all  who  love  order  and  law,  and  disappore 
the  inadmissible  doctrine  of  nullification.  The  last  will  soothe  tbae 
who  love  peace  and  concord,  harmony  and  union.  One  demonstntei 
the  power  and  the  disposition  to  vindicate  the  authority  andsupraai- 
cy  of  the  laws  of  the  Union ;  the  other  offers  that  which,  if  it  be  a^ 
cepted  in  the  fraternal  spirit  in  which  it  is  tendered,  will  sopende 
the  necessity  of  the  employment  of  all  force. 

There  are  some  who  say,  let  the  tariff  go  down ;  let  our  maonfiie- 
tures  be  prostrated,  if  such  be  the  pleasure,  at  another  session, of  thoie 
to  whose  hands  the  government  of  this  country  is  confided :  letbuk- 
ruptcy  and  ruin  be  spread  over  the  land :  and  let  resistance  tottie 
laws,  at  all  hazards,  be  subdued.  Sir,  they  take  counsel  fitnn  tbdr 
passions.  They  anticipate  a  terrible  reaction  ftom  the  down&IIof 
the  tariff,  which  would  ultimately  re-establish  it  upon  a  firmer  Im 
than  ever.  But  it  is  these  very  agitations,  these  mutual  irritatiooi 
between  brethren  of  the  same  family,  it  is  the  individual  distress  aad 
general  ruin  that  would  necessarily  follow  the  overthrow  of  thetuilt 
that  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  prevented.  Besides,  are  we  certain  of 
this  reaction  ?  Have  wo  not  been  disappointed  in  it  as  to  otherneii- 
ures  heretofore  .'  But  suppose,  after  a  long  and  embittered  stng^tj 
it  should  come,  in  what  relative  condition  would  ft  find  tbe  parts  of 
this  confederacy .'  In  what  state  our  ruined  manu&cturea  ?  When 
they  should  be  laid  low,  who,  amidst  the  fragments  of  the  genenl 
wreck,  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  land,  would  have  courage  to  en- 
gage in  fresh  enterprises,  under  a  new  pledge  of  the  violated  faidi  of 
the  government  ?  If  we  adjourn,  without  passing*  this  bill,  hunag 
entrusted  the  executive  with  vast  powers  to  maintain  the  laws,sliovU 
he  be  able  by  the  next  session  to  put  down  all  opposition  to  AeB, 
will  he  not,  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  success,  have  mom  power 
than  ever  to  put  down  the  tariff  also  ?  Has  he  not  said  that  the  soirfh 
is  oppressed,  and  its  burdens  ought  to  be  relieved  ?  And  wiBbe  nfll 
feel  himself  bound,  after  he  shidl  have  triumphed,  if  triumph  he  nsj 
ij  in  a  civil  war,  to  appease  the  discontents  of  the  south  by  a  mnfifica* 
tion  of  the  tariff,  in  conformity  with  its  wishes  and  dentiands?  Noy 
sir ;  no,  sir ;  let  us  save  the  country  from  the  most  dreadful  of  d 
calamities,  and  let  us  save  its  industry,  too,  from  threatened  destnl^ 
tion.  Statesmen  should  regulate  their  conduct  and  adapt  their  unM" 
ores  to  the  exigencies  of  the  times  in  which  they  live.  They  canost, 
indeed,  transcend  the  limits  of  the  oonstituttonal  rule ;  bat  witkit- 
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spect  to  those  systems  of  policy  which  fall  within  its  scope,  they  should 
amnge  them  according  to  the  interests,  the  wants,  and  the  prejudices 
of  the  people.  Two  great  dangers  threaten  the  public  safety.  The 
true  patriot  will  not  stop  to  inquire  how  they  have  been  brought 
.  about,  but  will  fly  to  the  deliverance  of  his  country.  The  diflerence 
between  the  friends  and  the  foes  of  the  compromise,  under  considera- 
tion, is,  that  they  would,  in  the  enforcing  act,  send  forth  alpne  a  flam- 
ing sword.  Wo  would  send  out  that  also,  but  along  with  it  the  olive 
branch,  as  a  messenger  of  peace.  They  ery  out,  the  law  !  the  Taw ! 
the  law!  Power!  power!  power!  We,  too,  reverence  the  law,  and 
bow  to  the  supremacy  of  its  obligation  ;  but  we  are  in  favor  of  the 
.  law  executed  in  mildness,  and  of  power  tempered  with  mercy.  They, 
as  we  think,  would  hazard  a  civil  commotion,  beginning  in  South 
CaroUna  and  extending,  God  only  knows  where.  While  we  would 
vindicate  the  federal  government,  we  are  for  peace,  if  possible,  union 
and  liberty.  We  want  no  war,  above  all,  no  civil  war,  no  fhmily 
strife.  We  want  to  see  no  sacked  cities,  no  desolated  fields,  no  smok- 
ing ruins,  no  streams  of  American  blood  shed  by  American  arms ! 

I  have  been  accused  of  ambition  in  presenting  this  measure.  Am- 
bition !  inordinate  ambition !  If  I  had  thought  of  myself  only,  I  should 
have  never  brough  it  forward.  I  know  well  the  perils  to  which  1 
expose  myself;  the  risk  of  alienating  faithful  and  talucd  friends,  with 
but  little  prospect  of  making  new  ones,  if  any  new  ones  could  com- 
pensate for  the  loss  of  those  whom  we  have  long  tried  and  loved ; 
and  the  honest  misconceptions  both  of  friends  and  foes.  Ambition ! 
If  I  had  listened  to  its  soft  and  seducing  whispers  ;  if  I  had  yielded 
xnyself  to  the  dictates  of  a  cold,  calculating,  and  prudential  policy,  T 
would  have  stood  still  and  unmoved.  I  might  even  have  silently 
gazed  on  the  raging  storm,  enjoyexl  its  loudest  thunders,  and  left  those 
who  are  charged  with  the  care  of  the  vessel  of  State,  to  conduct  it  as 
they  could.  I  have  been  heretofore  often  unjustly  accused  of  ambi- 
tion. Low,  grovelling  souls,  who  are  utterly  incapable  of  elevating 
themselves  to  the  higher  and  nobler  duties  of  pure  patriotism — ^beings 
who,  for  ever  keeping  their  own  selfish  aims  in  view,  decide  all  pub- 
lic measures  by  their  presumed  influence  on  their  aggrandizement^ 
judge  me  by  the  venal  rule  which  they  prescribe  to  thcimselves,  I 
have  given  to  the  winds  those  false  accusations,  as  I  consign  that 
which  now  impeaches  my  motives.  I  have  no  desire  for  office,  not 
even  the  highest.    The  most  exalted  »  Itat  a  prison,  in  which  the 
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incarcerated  incumbent  daily  receives  his  cold,  heartless  risitntt, 
marks  his  weary  hours,  and  is  cut  off  from  the  practical  enjqymeitof 
all  the  blessings  of  genuine  freedom.  I  am  no  candidate  for  any  d^ 
fice  in  the  gift  of  the  people  of  these  States,  united  (Mr  separated;  I 
never  wish,  never  expect  to  be.  Pass  this  bill,  tranquilizethe  coii- 
try,  restore  coi^dence  and  affection  in  the  Union,  and  I  am  willtif  to 
go  home  to  Ai^Uand,  and  renounce  public  service  forever.  I  should 
there  find,  in  its  groves,  under  its  shades,  on  its  lawns,  amidst  wj 
flocks  acd  herds,  in  the  bosom  of  my  family,  sincerity  and  tnth, 
attachment  and  fidelity,  and  gratitude,  which  I  have  not  ahriji 

found  in  the  walks  of  public  life Yes,  I  have  ambition,  but  it  ii 

the  ambition  of  being  the  humble  instrument,  in  the  hands  of  hm/h 
•dence,  to  reconcile  a  divided  people,  once  more  to  revive  coneofd 
and  harmony  in  a  distracted  land — the  pleasing  ambition  of  oontn- 
plating  the  glorious  spectacle  of  a  firee,  united,  prospenm,  ml 
fraternal  jeople ! 


ON  THE  REMOVAL  OF  THE  KEPOSITES. 


In  tuk  Senate  or  the  United  Statzi,  Degehsee  36,  1S33. 


tlttB  WW  of  AenenT  Jjicuoic  irpon  the  United  StUa  Hank  h&TiiW  been'piaM- 
ented  n  far  u  lo  teeate  tha  ultinute  downfall  of  tba  imtitatiao — ■  noewnl  olitt 
eharter  having  been  pnTented  by  Ihe  Eiecnliie  Telo— lb«  Hoom  of  Rvpremto' 
tiles,  in  ibe  qdng  of  1S83,  resolted  that  the  DepMitrs  of  the  Pnblic  Moneyi  in  the 
United  States  Bank  were  aafe,  and  (impliedly)  ttmi  ibey  ouglil  lo  be  continoed.  h 
tba  bee  of  ihii.  General  Jickhw,  od  Ibe  Uth  of  Septerober,  read  •  paper  to  ki> 
Catnnet,  avcnring  hi*  dctettninition  to  procoie  (he  Removal  of  the  Depodlra.  Ol 
the  S4lh  he  removed  Mr.  Duare  from  the  ofHce  of  Sccreluf  of  tbe  Tieaaarj',  tad  . 
appointed  Roobh  B.  Taret  (before  Attorney  Gcnenl)  ia  huilesd.  Mr.  Tuibt 
immediately  removed  the  Crporitrs.  Upon  the  anCRibllDK  of  CoDfren  (he  foSoW' 
ins  Qecember,  the  propriety  of  thia  important  and  novel  atrp  came  natnially  DMlaf 
diicmaioa.    Mr.  Clat  lubmilled  Ibe  following  resolalloiis  i 


Raelttd,  That  by  dinniniag  the  Ute  Secretary  of  the  Treaanrr  becaoM  he  wohU 
■at_  rtntitmrj  to  fail  Knae  of  hie  own  dnty,  remove  the  money  of  tbe  iTniied  SUHi 
with  the  Bank  of  tbe  Uoilf  d  Slilea  and  ite  biBDchn,  in  conComuty  with 


the  fteaidenl's"  opinion:  and  by  appoimirg  bis  Buece«or  to  effect  such  n ,  , 

which  has  been  done,  the  President  has  assumed  the  eiercise  of  a  power  over  iko 
Tressncy  of  the  United  Slates  not  granted  to  him  by  the  couiilnliun  and  Jaws,  ana 
dangctonnto  the  Ubetties  of  the  people. 

RaclBtd,  That  the  teasnna  anigned  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treuurr  for  th«  ■»• 
tnoval  of  ifae  money  ofihe  United  Stales,  deposited  in  Ihe  Bank  of  tbe  United  StUM 
and  its  branches,  communicated  lo  Congress  on   Ihe  3d  of  Deeerabcr,  ISSS,  in 

Bosatt^aclory  and  msutlicieal.] 

We  Die  in  Ihe  midst  of  ft  revolution,  hitherto  bloodlesB,  but  rapidly 
tending  towards  a  total  change  of  the  pure  republican  cbarat^rof  As 
government,  and  to  the  coitcentratiqn  of  all  pover  ia  ths  hudj  of  one 
mmn.  The  powere  of  Congress  are  paralysed,  except  when  exerted 
in  conformity  with  fais  wilt,  by  fretjuent  and  an  extraordinory  eze^' 
cise  of  the  executive  veto,  not  anticipated  by  tbe  founders  of  our  con- 
■dtution,  and  not  practised  by  any  of  the  predecessors  of  the  present 
chief  m^strate.  And,  to  cramp  them  still  more,  a  new  expedieat 
is  springing  into  vise,  of  withholding  altogether  bills  whi<^h  have  i^ 
cvived  Uie  sanction  of  both  Hous^  of  Congress,  thereby  onttiBg  Off 
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all  opportunity  of  passing  them,  even  if,  after  their  return,  the  mem- 
bers should  be  unanimous  in  their  favor.  The  constitutional  pirti* 
cipation  of  the  Senate  in  the  appointing  power  is  vitally  abolislwd 
by  the  constant  use  of  the  power  of  removal  from  office,  without  tnj 
known  cause,  and  by  the  appointment  of  the  same  individual  to  tin 
same  office,  after  his  rejection  by  the  Senate.  How  often  have  we, 
Senators,  felt  that  the  check  of  the  Senate,  mstead  of  being,  as  die 
constitution  intended,  a  salutary  control,  was  an  idle  ceremony  ?  How 
often,  when  acting  on  the  case  of  the  nominated  successor,  have  we 
felt  the  injustice  of  the  removal  ?  How  often  have  we  said  to  eieh 
other,  well,  what  can  we  do ;  the  office  cannot  remain  vacant,  witb- 
out  prejudice  to  the  public  interest,  and,  if  we  reject  the  propond 
substitute,  we  cannot  restore  the  displaced,  and,  perhaps,  some  mofe 
unworthy  man  may  be  nominated  ? 

The  judiciary  has  not  been  exempt  from  the  prevailing  rage  for 
innovation.  Decisions  of  the  tribunals,  deliberately  pronouneed, 
have  been  contemptuously  disregarded.  And  the  sanctity  of  nu- 
merous treaties  openly  violated.  Our  Indian  relations,  coeval  with 
the  existence  of  the  government,  and  recognised  and  established  bj 
numerous  laws  and  treaties,  have  been  subverted,  the  rights  of  the 
nclpless  and  unfortunate  aborigines  trampled  in  the  dust,  and  they 
brought  under  subjection  to  unknown  laws,  in  which  they  have  no 
voice,  promulgated  in  an  unknown  language.  The  most  extensive 
and  most  valuable  public  domain  that  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  one  nt- 
tion,  is  threatened  with  a  total  sacrifice.  The  general  currency  of 
the  country — the  life-blood  of  all  its  business — is  in  the  most  iinflu* 
nent  danger  of  universal  disorder  and  confusion.  The  power  of  io^ 
nal  improvement  lies  crushed  beneath  the  veto.  The  system  of  JW" 
tection  of  American  industry  was  snatched  from  impending  deftn** 
tion,  at  the  last  session ;  but  we  are  now  coolly  told  by  the  SecreUiy 
of  the  Treasury,  without  a  blush,  "  that  it  is  understood  to  be  ei^" 
ceded  on  all  handsy  that  the  tariff  for  protection  merely  is  to  be  fio>Uy 
abandoned."  By  the  3d  of  March,  1837,  if  the  progress  of  mvtPnr 
tion  continues,  there  will  be  scarcely  a  vestige  remaining  of  the  gor- 
ernmeat  and  its  policy,  as  they  existed  prior  to  the  3d  of  MmH 
1829.  In  a  term  of  eight  years,  a  little  more  than  equal  to  that 
which  was  required  to  establish  our  liberties,  the  government  w» 
have  been  transformed  into  an  elective  monarchy — ^the  worst  d  ^ 
fofms  of  government. 
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Such  b  a  mel&Qcholy  but  &ithful  picture  of  the  prawnt  conditum, 
of  our  public  afiiura-  It  is  not  sketched  or  exhibited  to  excite,  h«m 
or  elsewhere,  irritated  feeling.  I  have  do  such  purpoie.  I  irouJd, 
uD  the  contrary,  implore  the  Senate  and  the  people  to  discard  all  pu>- 
Eion  and  prejudice,  and  to  look  caloilj,  but  resolutely,  upon  the  ac-, 
tual  state  of  the  constitution  and  the  country.  Although  I  bring  into 
the  Senate  the  same  unabated  spirit,  and  the  same  firm  determination 
which  hare  ever  guided  me  in  the  support  of  civil  liberty,  and  the- 
defence  of  our  constitution,  I  contemplate  the  [voepect  before  us  with 
feelings  of  deep  humiliation  and  profound  mortiflcatiun. 

It  is  not  among  the  least  anfbrtunate  symptoms  of  the  times,  tlw(; 
a  large  portion  of  the  good  and  enligbleDed  men  of  the  UnioD| . 
of  all  parties,  are  yielding  to  sentiments  of  despondency.  There  it, 
unhappily,  a  feeling  of  distrust  and  inaecurily  pervading  the  commit 
nity.  Many  of  our  best  citizens  entertain  serious  apprehensions  Ifaaf 
ogr  Union  and  our  institutions  are  destined  to  a  speedy  overtfaioir. 
Sir,  I  trust  that  the  hopes  and  cunfideDce  of  the  country  will  revive. 
Tbereis  much  occasion  for  manly  independence  and  patriotic  vigor, 
but  none  for  despair.  Thank  God,  we  are  yet  free  ;  and,  if  we  pot 
on  the  clmns  which  are  foiling  for  na,  it  will  be  because  we  deserve 
to  wear  them.  We  should  Oever  despair  of  the  republic.  If  onr 
ancestors  had  been  capable  of  surrendering  themselves  to  such  igno- 
ble tentimens,  our  independence  and  our  liberties  would  never  have 
been  achieved.  The  winter  of  1776-7  was  one  of  the  gloomiest  pe- 
riods of  the  revolution  ;  but  on  (Am  rfcsy,  fifty-seven  years  ago,  the 
tather  of  his  country  achieved  a  glorious  victoiy,  which  diffused  joy 
and  gladness  and  animatioi]  thronghout  the  States.  Let  us  cheritli 
the  hope  that,  since  he  has  gone  from  among  us,  Providence,  in  llw 
dispensation  of  his  mercies,  has  near  at  hand  in  reaervefor  us,  thoi^h  - 
yet  unseen  by  us,  some  sure  and  happy  denverence  £ram  all  impend- 
ing dangers. 

When  we  assembled  here  last  year,  we  were  full  of  dreadful  fore- 
bodings. On  the  one  hand  we  were  menaced  with  a  civil  war,  which, 
lighting  up  in  a  single  State,  might  spread  its  flames  throughout  (me 
of  the  largest  sections,  of  the  Union.  On  the  other,  a  cherished  sy». . 
tern  of  policy,  essential  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  industry 
of  onr  countrymen,  was  exposed  to  imminent  danger  of  immediate  . 
destruction.     Means  were  happOy  applied  1^  Congresa  to  avert  both 
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calamities.  The  country  reconciled,  and  onr  Union  once  more  b^ 
came  a  band  of  friends  and  brothers.  And  I  shall  be  greatly  diap- 
pointed,  if  we  do  not  find  those  who  were  denounced  as  being  ni- 
fHendly  to  the  continuance  of  our  confederacyi  among  the  forenunt  to 
fly  to  its  preservation,  and  to  resist  all  executive  encroaclunent. 

Mr.  President,  when  Congress  adjourned,  at  the  teroimatioDof 
the  last  session,  there  was  one  remnant  of  its  powers,  that  OTer  the 
purse,  left  untouched.  The  two  most  important  powers  of  dvilgor- 
emment  are,  those  of  the  swoid  and  the  purse.  The  first,  vitbsome 
restriction,  is  confided  by  the  constitution  to  the  executive,  indthe 
last  to  the  legislative  department.  If  they  are  separate,  and  exer- 
cised by  different  responsible  departments,  civil  liberty  is  safe;  Imt 
if  they  are  united  in  the  hands  of  the  same  individual,  itifgpoe. 
That  clear-sighted  and  sagacious  revolutionary  orator  and  patriot, 
(Patrick  Henry)  justly  said,  in  the  Virginia  Convention,  in  reply  to 
one  of  his  opponents : 

**  Let  him  candidly  tell  me  where  and  when  did  freedom  exist,  when  the  swwd 
and  purse  were  ^Iven  up  from  the  people  1  Unless  a  miracle  in  hnniin  afllaiM' 
terpOFcd,  no  nation  ever  retained  it8  liberty  after  the  loss  of  the  sword  and  theponSi 
Canyon  prove  by  any  argumentative  dednction,  that  it  is  possible  to  be  wtfs  wiliiovt 
one  of  them  1    n  you  give  them  up  you  are  gone." 


Up  to  the  period  of  the  termination  of  the  last  session  of  Congre* 
the  exclusive  constitutional  power  of  Congress  over  the  Treasoiy  of 
the  United  States  had  never  been  contested.  Among  its  earliest  adi 
was  one  to  establish  the  treasury  department,  which  provided  for  the 
appointment  of  a  treasurer,  who  was  required  to  give  bond  and  MO- 
rity  in  a  very  large  amount,  "  to  receive  and  keep  the  moneyi  rf  the 
United  States,  and  to  disburse  the  same  upon  warrants  drawn bf  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  countersigned  by  the  Comptroller, record- 
ed by  the  Register,  and  not  otherwise,^^  Prior  to  the  establiAineat 
of  the  present  Bank  of  the  United  States,  no  treasury  or  place  W 
been  provided  and  designated  by  law  for  the  safe-keeping  of  thepu^ 
lie  moneys,  but  the  treasurer  was  left  to  his  own  discretion  and  it" 
sponsibility.  When  the  existing  Bank  was  established,  it  was  pw^ 
vided  that  the  public  moneys  should  be  deposited  with  it,  ancl  come- 
quently  that  Bank  became  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  F* 
whatever  place  is  designated  by  law  for  the  keeping  of  the  Y^ 
money  of  the  United  States,  under  the  care  of  the  treasurer  of  tke 
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United  states,  is  for  the  time  being  the  treasury.  Tts  safety  was 
drawD  in  question  by  the  chief  magistrate^  and  an  agent  was  ap- 
pointed a  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  to  investigate  its  ability.  He 
nported  to  the  executive  that  it  was  perfectly  safe.  His  apprehen 
sions  of  its  solidity  were  coihmunicated  by  the  President  to  Congress, 
and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  examine  the  subject.  They,  also, 
reported  in  fairor  of  its  security.  And,  finally,  among  the  last  acts 
of  tibe  House  of  Representatives,  prior  to  the  close  of  the  last  session, 
was  the  adoption  of  a  resolution,  manifesting  its  entire  confidence  in 
the  ability  and  solidity  of  the  bank. 

After  all  these  testimonies  to  the  perfect  safety  of  the  public 
moneys,  in  the  place  appointed  by  Congress,  who  could  have  sup- 
poaed  that  the  place  would  have  been  changed  ?  VVho  could  have 
inagined  that,  within  sixty  days  of  the  meeting  of  Congress,  and,  as 
it  were,  in  utter  contempt  of  its  authority,  the  change  should  have 
been  ordered  }  ^Mio  would  have  dreamed  that  the  treasurer  should 
have  thrown  away  the  single  key  to  the  treasury,  over  which  Con- 
pen  held  ample  control,  and  accepted  in  lieu  of  it  some  dozens  of 
kejs,  over  which  neither  Congress  nor  he  has  any  adequate  control  ? 
Tet)  sir,  ail  this  has  been  done,  and  it  is  now  our  solemn  duty  to 
inquire— 1st,  By  whose  authority  it  has  been  ordered  ?  and  2d, 
Whether  the  order  has  been  given  in  conformity  with  the  constitution 
said  laws  of  the  United  States  ? 

I  agree,  sir,  and  I  am  happy  whenever  I  can  agree  with  the  Presi- 
dmt,  as  to  the  immense  importance  of  these  questions.  He  says,  in 
a  paper  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  that  he  looks  upon  the  pending 
qaestion  as  involving  higher  considerations  than  the  '<  mere  transfer 
of  a  ram  of  money  from  one  bank  to  another.  Its  decision  may  afiect 
the  character  of  our  governmenMbr  ages  to  come.''  And,  with  him, 
I  view  it  as  of  transcendent  .importance  both  in  its  consequences  and 
Ike  great  principles  which  the  question  involves.  In  the  view  which 
I  hare  taken  of  this  subject,  I  hold  the  bank  as  nothing,  as  perfectly 
inaignificant,  faithful  as  it  has  been  in  the  performance  of  all  its  duties, 
efficient  as  it  has  proved  in  regulating  the  currency,  than  which  there 
ia  none  in  all  Christendom  so  sound,  and  deep  as  is  the  interest  of  the 
country  in  the  establishment  and  continuance  of  a  sound  currency, 
and  the  avoidance  of  all  those  evils  which  result  fit>m  a  defective  or 
mfeetUed  currency.    All  these  I  regard  at  qneationa  of  no  importanoei 

•M 
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in  comparison  with  the  principles  involved  in  this  executive  inoon* 
tion.  It  involves  the  assumption  of  power  by  the  executive,  and  the 
taking  away  a  power  from  Congress  which  it  was  never  before  doubted 
to  possess — the  power  over  the  public  purse.  Entertaining  these 
views,  I  shall  not,  to-day,  at  least,  examine  the  reasons  assigned  by 
the  President,  or  by  the  Secretary  of  theTreasury ;  for  if  the  Preii- 
dent  had  no  power  to  perform  the  act,  no  reasons,  however  cogeotor 
strong,  which  he  can  assign  as  urging  him  to  the  accomplishment  of 
his  purpose,  no  reasons  can  sanctify  an  unconstitutional  and  illegal  act 

The  first  question,  sir,  which  I  intimated  it  to  be  my  purpose  to 
examine;  was,  by  whose  direction  was  this  change  of  the  depontet 
made? 

Now,  sir,  is  there  any  man  who  hears  me,  who  requires  proof  od 
this  point  ?    Is  there  an  intelligent  man  in  the  whole  countiy  wbo 
does  not  know  who  it  was  that  decided  on  the  #moval  of  the  d^ 
posites  ?    Is  it  not  of  universal  notoriety  ?    Does  any  man  doubt  tlist 
it  was  the  act  of  the  President  ?    That  it  was  done  by  his  aotkoritf 
and  at  his  command  ?    The  President,'  on  this  subject,  has  himsdtf 
furnished  evidence  which  is  perfectly  conclusive,  in  the  ptper  which 
he  has  read  to  his  cabinet ;  for,  although  he  has  denied  to  the  Senate 
an  official  copy  of  that  paper,  it  is  universally  admitted  that  he  hii 
given  it  to  the  world  as  containing  the  reasons  which  influenced  tun 
to  this  act.     As  a  part  of  the  people,  if  not  in  our  senatorial  character, 
we  have  a  right  to  avail  ourselves  of  that  paper,  and  of  all  whidi  rt 
contains.     Is  it  not  perfectly  conclusive  as  to  the  authority  by  whieh 
the  deposites  have  been  removed  ?     I  admit  that  it  is  an  unpntf- 
dented  and  most  extraord  inary  paper.     The  constitution  of  the  UbiIb^ 
States  admits  of  a  call,  from  the  chief  magistrate,  on  the  httdi<^ 
departments,  for  their  opinions  in  wri#ng. 


It  appears,  indeed,  that  this  power  which  the  constitutioD 
on  the  President,  had  been  exercised,  and  that  the  cabinet  were  ^ 
ded,  two  and  two,  and  one,  who  was  ready  to  go  on  either  side,  het( 
a  little  indifferent  how  this  great  constitutional  power  was  setUed  tf 
the  President.  The  President  was  not  satisfied  with  calling  oahii 
cabinet  for  their,  opinions,  in  the  customary  and  constitutional  fom; 
but  he  prepares  a  paper  of  his  own,  and,  instead  of  recei^ring  reaioif 
from  them,  reads  to  them,  and  tbui  indoctrinates  them  aoooidiaf  ^ 
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hif  own  Tiews.  This,  sir,  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  onr  coun- 
try, when  a  paper  has  been  thns  read,  and  thus  published.  The  pfO- 
eeeding  is  entirely  without  precedent.  Those  who  now  exercise 
power  consider  all  precedents  wrong.  They  hold  precedents  in  con» 
tempt :  and,  casting  them  aside,  have  commenced  a  new  era  in  ad- 
ministration. But  while  they  thus  hold  all  precedents  in  contempt, 
disregarding  all,  no  matter  how  loag  established,  no  matter  to  what 
departments  of  the  government  they  may  have  given  sanction,  they 
are  always  disposed  to  shield  themselves  behind  a  precedent,  wlieiK 
ever  they  can  find  one  to  subserve  their  purpose. 

But  the  question  is — who  gave  the  order  for  the  removal  of  the 
deposites  ?  By  whose  act  were  they  removed  from  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  where  they  were  required  by  the  law  to  be  placai, 
and  placed  in  banks  which  the  law  never  designated  ?  I  tell  the  gen- 
tlemen who  are  opposed  to  me,  that  I  am  not  to  be  answered  by  the 
exhibition  of  an  order  signed  by  R.  Taney,  or  anyone  else.  I  want 
to  know,  not  the  clerk  who  makes  the  writing,  but  the  individual  wha» 
dictates — not  the  hangman  who  executes  the  culprit,  but  the  tribumf 
.  which  orders  the  execution.  I  want  the  original  authority,  thai  i 
may  know  by  whose  orde^,  on  whose  authority  the  public  depoiilee 
were  removed,  and  I  again  ask — ^is  there  a  member  of  this  Senate,  is- 
there  an  intelligent  man  in  the  whole  country,  who  doubts  on  ttriii- 
point }  Hear  what  the  President  himself  says,  in  his  manifesto,  read 
to  his  Cabinet : 


'*  The  President  deems  it  HIS  duty,  to  conunimicftte  in  thii  maaner  to  fais 
net  tktjkud  comdmtUms  or  Hit  owir  Mnro,  and  the  reasons  on  which  they  are  found*, 
ftd,**  See, 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  paper  what  does  he  say  ? 

• 

**  The  President  a^aln  repeats  that  he  ben  his  cabinet  to  consider  the  |iroposs4 
laeasaro  as  bu  owh,  m  the  sof^rt  of  which  he  shall  reqnire  no  one  of  them  to  niika 
a  sacrifice  of  opinion  or  principle.  Its  lUEtPoirfiBiLiTy  eaa  bskii  ▲••umxd,  after  tha 
most  mature  nsiflection,  as  necessaiy  to  preserve  the  morals  of  the  people,  the  free- 
dom of  the  press,  and  the  purity  ot  the  elective  franchise,  without  which  all  will 
iraice  in  saying  that  the  blood  and  treasure  expended  by  our  forefathers  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  our  happy  system  of  government  will  have  been  vain  and  fhtitleas.  I7n> 
der  these  convictions,  he  feels  that  a  measure  so  important  to  the  American  neosla 
cannot  be  commencad  too  soon ;  and  HE  Aerefort  futmet  the  jhrtt  day  <f  October 
fttxt  as  a  period  proper  for  the  change  of  the  depositee,  or  ■ooner>  proivided  the  neesfc 
Miy  arrangements  with  the  State  Banks  ean  be  made." 

Sir,  is  there  a  Senator  here  who  will  tell  me  that  diis  removal  wai^ 
not  made  |yy  the  Flresident  ?    I  kii0W|  indeed,  that  there  are  m  tfdi' 
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document  many  oi  those  most  mild,  most  gracioiui,  most  cooAmc&ai' 
ing  expressions,  with  which  power  well  knows  how  to  clothe  iti 
dates.     The  President  coaxes,  he  soothes  the  Secretaiy  in  the 
hland  and  conciliating  language : 

*'  In  the  remarkB  he  has  made  on  thii  all  important'  question,  be  tnuia  tke  Seat- 
tBXf  of  the  TseasoTy  will  see  only  the  frank  and  rtspectfyJi  declarations  of  the  opift- 
iona  which  the  President  has  formed  on  a  measure  of  great  national  imereat,  dcsMf 
afTecting  the  character  and  usefulness  of  his  administration ;  and  tiof  a  tpirit  tfiie- 
totion^  which  the  President  would  be  as  carefid  to  avoids  as  read;  to  resist.  Hafff 
will  he  be,  if  the  facts  now  disclosed  produce  uniformity  of  opmioa  %nd  wtaXfU 
action  among  the  members  of  the  administration." 

Sir,  how  kind !  how  gentle !  How  very  gracious  must  thii  fttfe 
sounded  in  the  gratified  ear  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury !  Sir,  it 
reminds  me  of  an  historical  anecdote  related  of  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable characters  which  our  species  has  ever  produced.  While 
Oliver  Cromwell  was  contending  for  the  mastery  of  Great  BritttB^cr 
Ireland,  (I  do  not  now  remember  which,)  he  besieged  a  certain  Ciiko- 
lic  tovm.  The  place  made  a  stout  resistance ;  but  at  length  the  town 
being  likely  to  be  taken,  the  poor  Catholics  prt^KMed  tenns  of  oiptii- 
lation,  stipulating  therein  for  the  toleration  of  their  religion,  lie 
paper  containing  the  terms  was  brought  to  Oliver,  who,  putting  on 
his  spectacles  to  read  it,  cried  out,  <<  Oh,  granted,  granted ;  certain- 
ly"—he,  however,  added — ^^  but  if  one  of  them  shall  dare  to  MomiA 
attending  mass,  he  shall  be  hanged" — (under  what  section  is  not  men- 
tioned ;  whether  under  a  second,  or  any  other  section,  of  aiiypir&^ 
lar  law,  we  are  not  told.) 

Thus,  sir,  the  Secretary  was  told  by  the  President  that  he  hi^ 
the  slightest  wish  to  dictate— oh,  no :  nothing  is  &rther  from  the  Fren- 
dent's  intention :  but,  sir,  what  was  he  told  in  the  sequel }  ^  Ifj^B 
do  not  comply  with  my  wishes — if  you  do  not  e£^t  the  reoofil  of 
these  deposites  within  the  period  I  assign  you,  you  must  qvt  yov 
office."  And  what,  sir,  was  the  effect }  This  document  bemte 
on  the  18th  of  September.  In  the  official  paper,  published  at  tbeteit 
of  government,  and  through  which  it  is  understood  that  the  goren* 
ment  makes  known  its  wishes  and  purposes  to  the  people  of  Ae 
United  States,  we  were  told,  under  date  of  the  20th  September,  VH^ 
two  di^  only  after  this  cabinet  paper  was  read,  as  follows : 

'*  We  are  anthprixed  toMbtT^a^Ourita:  this  is  the  woid  which  cafe  «# 
to  thia  annmieianonl--*'  We  are  authorized  to  sute  that  the  depoeites  cf  the  iv* 
■waey  w  Jl  be  nhifrd  from  the  Bank  of  tiM  United  Surtes  to  the  Sana  BiA* 
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voon  u  neccaiary  amni^emeQtB  can  be  made  for  UiatDQi^ote,  tod  that  it  ia  beliertd 
they  can  be  completed  in  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New  York  and  Boston,  in  time 
<o  make  the  change  6y  Uujirtt  qf  October ,  and  perfuijn  aooiMr,  if  oireunwtancesdioirid 
render  an  earlier  action  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  government." 

Yes,  sir,  on  the  18th  of  September  this  measure  was  decided  on; 
and  on  the  20th,  it  is  announced  to  the  people,  that  the  depositet 
would  be  removed  by  the  first  of  October,  or  sooner,  if  practicable  4 
Mr.  Duane  was  continued  in  office  till  the  23d,  on  which  day  he  was 
dismissed  :  and  between  the  23d  and  the  26th,  on  which  latter  day 
the  mere  clerical  act  of  signing  the  order  for  removal  was  performed, 
Mr.  Taney,  by  whom  it  was  done,  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  having  conformed  to  the  will  of  the  President,  against  his 
own  duty,  which  Mr.  Duane  would  not  do.  Y^,  sir,  on  the  20th 
went  forth  this  proclamation,  by  authority,  of  the  removal  of  the 
deposites,  althou^  Mr.  Duane  remained  in  office  till  the  23d.  On 
this  point  we  have  conclusive  proof  in  a  letter  of  the  President  to  thai 
gentleman,  dated  on  the  23d,  which  letter,  after  all  the  graciousi 
friendly  and  conciliating  language  of  tl\e  cabinet  fpaper,  concludes  in 
these  terms : 


**  I  feel  constrained  to  notify  you,  that  your  further  eervieee  u  Secretary  of  tlw 
Treasury  are  no  longer  required.'* 


Such,  Mr.  President,  is  the  testimony  on  the  one  side  to  prove  the 
truth  of  the  proposition,  that  the  removal  of  the  deposites  firom  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States  was  a  measure  determined  on  by  the  Pre- 
sident himself— determined  on  while  thtf  latter  Secretary  of  the  Tireft- 
sury  was  still  in  office,  and  against  the  will  of  the  Secretary ;  althoogh 
Mr.  Taney  may  have  put  his  signature  to  the  order  on  the  26th— a 
mere  ministerial  act,  done  in  conformity  with  the  previous  decision 
of  the  President,  that  the  removal  should  take  place  on  or  before  thfe 
first  of  October. 

I  now  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  testimony  ct  the  other 
party :  I  mean  Mr.  Duane.  After  giving  a  history  of  the  circum- 
stances which  accompanied  his  appointment  to  office,  and  what  paMh 
«d  antecedent  to  his  removal,  he  proceeds  to  say : 

**  Thus  was  I  thrust  into  office— thus  was  I  Amst  from  office— not  because  I  had 
neglected  any  duty— not  because  I  bad  differed  witb  him  about  the  Bank  of  the 
ITmied  Scatee— but  because  I  refoMd,  without  laftlwr  mqiutiy  by  ConsMs,  to  remove 
iIm  depositee." 

Omi  tes&ooDy  be  more  complete  to  MriAih  the  propositidn  I  hsy^ 
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advanced  ?  And  is  it  possible,  after  the  testimony  of  the  Presidoit 
on  one  side,  and  of  his  Secretary  on  the  other,  that  the  fonner  bad 
decided  that  the  deposites  should  be  removed,  and  had  removed  the 
Secretary  because  he  would  not  do  it,  that  any  man  can  doubt  that 
the  removal  was*  the  President's  own  act  ?  that  it'was  done  in  it- 
cordance  with  his  command  ? 

And  now,  sir,  having  seen  that  the  removal  was  made  by  the  oom- 
mand  and  authority  of  the  President,  I  shall  proceed  to  inquire 
whether  it  was  done  in  conformity  with  the  constitution  and  hwi  of 
of  the  United  States. 

• 

I  do  not  purpose  at  this  time  to  go  into  the  reasons  aHeged  hj  tk 
President  or  his  Secretary,  except  so  ^  as  those  (jeasons  contam  u 
attempt  to  show  that  he  possessed  the  requisite  authority.  Because 
if  the  President  of  the  United  States  had  no  power  to  do  this  thii^— 
if  the  constitution  and  laws  instead  of  authorizing  it,  required  him  te 
keep  his  hands  ofixhe  treasuiy,  it  is  useless  to  inquire  into  any  reaflov 
he  may  give  for  exercising  a  power  which  he  did  not  possess.  Sir, 
what  power  has  the  President  of  the  United  States  over  the  treasuiy  • 
Is  it  in  the  charter  establishing  the  Bank  }  The  clause  of  the  cha^ 
ter  relating  to  the  public  deposites  declares, 

"  That  the  deposites  of  the  money  of  the  United  States,  in  places  m  whieh  the  Mi4 
Bank  and  branches  thereof  may  be  established,  shall  be  made  in  said  banatf 
branches  thereof,  unless  the  Secretary  of  the  treasury  Bhalf  at  any  time  fi^^^^^^ 
.  order  and  direct ;  in  which  case  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasufy  raall  imniewgf 
lay  before  Congress,  if  in  se^ion,  and  if  not,  immediately  after  the  commfiMtPtit 
of  the  next  seasion^  the  leaaons  of  sneh  order  or  direction."' 

This  is  in  strict  consonance  with  the  act  creating  the  treamiy^ 
partment  in  1789.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  bythatict 
constituted  the  agent  of  Congress  ;  he  is  required  to  report  ta  Coft^ 
gress  annually  the  state  of  the  finances,  and  his  plans  respecting  thep; 
and  if  Congress  in  either  of  its  branches  shaU  require  it,  he  is  to  i^ 
port  at  any  time  on  any  particular  branch  of  the  fiscal  concenii  <* 
the  country.  He  is  the  agent  of  Congress  to  watch  over  the  safe? 
of  the  national  deposites ;  and  if,  from  any  peculiar  circumataDceii 
the  removal  of  them  shall  be  required,  he  is  to  report  the  6ct-^ 
whom  ?  to  the  President  ?  No,  sir — he  must  report  it  to  Congrtf^ 
together  with  his  reasons  therefor.  By  the  charter  of  the  Bank,<k^ 
President  of  the  United  S^tes  is  clothed  with  two  powers  respe6tiB( 
it,  ai)d  two  only.    By  one  of  its  clauses  be  is  authorized  to  nomiii^ 
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and  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  appoint  the  govern- 
ment directors,  and  to  remove  them :  by  the  other  clause  he  is  em- 
powered to  issue  a  scire  facias  when  he  shall  apprehend  that  the 
charter  of  the  institution  has  been  violated.  These,  I  say,  are  the 
only  powers  given  him  by  the  charter,  all  others  are  denied  to  him, 
and  are  given  to  others.  The  Bank  is  not  bound  to  report  the  state 
of  its  affairs  to  him,  but  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  and  it  is 
thus  to  report  whenever  he  shall  call  upon  it  for  information  ;  but 
when  it  becomes  necessary  to  go  farther,  a  committee  of  Congress  is 
authorized  to  examine  the  books  of  the  Bank  and  look  into  the  whole 
state  of  its  affairs,  and  to  report,  not  to  the  President,  but  to  Congress 
who  appointed  them.  The  President  as  I  have  said,  is  restricted  to 
the  two  powers  of  appointing  directors,  and  issuing  a  scire  facias. 

And  has  theTresident  any  power  over  the  treasury  by  the  consti- 
tution ?  None,  sir — none.  The  constitution  requires  that  no  money 
shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasury  except  by  appropriation,  thus  placing 
it  entirely  under  the  control  of  Congress.*  But  the  President  himself 
says :  ^'  upon  him  has  been  devolved,  by  the  constitution  and  the 
suffrages  of  the  American  people,  the  duty  of  superintending  the  ope- 
ration of  the  executive  departments  of  the  government,  and  seeing 
that  the  laws  are  feithfully  executed.''  Sir,  the  President  in  another 
part  of  this  same  paper,  refers  to  the  same  suffrages  of  the  American 
people,  as  the  source  of  some  other  and  new  powers  over  and  above 
those  in  the  constitution,  or  at  least  as  expressive  of  their  approba- 
Ikm  of  the  exercise  of  them.  Sir,  I  differ  from  the  President  on  this 
point ;  and  though  it  does  not  belong  exactly  In  this  place  in  the  ar- 
gament,  1  will  add  a  remark  or  two  on  this  idea.  His  re-election  re- 
sulted from  his  presumed  merits  generally,  and  the  confidence  and 
attachment  of  the  people  ;  and  from  the  unworthiness  of  his  compet- 
itor ;  nor  was  it  intended  thereby  to  express  their  approbation  of  all 
the  opinions  he  was  known  to  hold.  Sir,  it  cannot  be  believed  that 
the  great  State  of  Pennsylvania,  for  instance,  which  has  so  justly  been 
denominated  the  key  stone  of  our  federal  arch,  in  voting  again  and 
again  for  the  present  Chief  Magistrate,  meant  by  that  act  to  reverse 
her  own  opinions  on  the  subject  of  domestic  industry.  Sir,  the  truth 
is,  that  the  re-election  of  the  President  proves  as  little  an  approbation 
by  the  people  of  all  the  opinions  he  may  hold,  even  if  he  had  ever 
unequivocally  expressed  what  those  opinions  were,  (a  thing  which 
he  never,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  has  yet  done)  as  it  would 
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prove  that  if  the  President  had  a  carbuncle  or  the  Idog't  eTil,  Ihey 
meant  by  re-electing  him,  to  appro^'B  of  his  carbuncle. 

But  the  President  says,  that  the  duty  ^'  has  been  devolved  upon 
him,"  to  remove  the  deposites, ''  by  the  Constitution  and  the  sufiraget 
of  the  American  people."  Sir,  does  he  mean  to  say  that  these  suf- 
frages created  of  themselves  a  new  source  of  power  ?  That  he  deii- 
ved  an  authority  from  them  which  he  did  not  hold  as  from  any  other 
source  ?  If  he  means  that  their  suffrages  made  him  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  that,  as  President,  he  may  exercise  every 
power  pertaining  to  that  office  under  the  constitution  and  the  bwi, 
there  is  none  who  controvert  it ;  but  then  there  could  be  no  neod 
to  add  the  suffrages  to  the  constitution.  But  his  language  10,  '^  the 
suffrages  of  the  American  people  and  the  constitution."  Sir,  I  deny 
it.  There  is  not  a  syllable  in  the  constitution  which  imposes  any  sodi 
duty  upon  him.  There  is  nothing  of  any  such  thing  ;  no  color  to  the 
idea.  It  is  true,  that  by  law,  all  the  departments,  with  the  exception 
of  the  treasury,  are  placed,  under  the  general  care  of  the  President 
He  says  this  is  done  by  the  constitution.  The  laws,  however,  have 
appointed  but  three  executive  departments ;  and  it  is  true  that  the 
secretaries  are  often  required  by  law  to  act  in  certain  cases  accofding 
to  the  directions  of  the  President.  So  far  ^  it  is  admitted  that  they 
have  been,  by  the  law,  (not  by  the  constitution,)  placed  under  the 
direction  of  the  President.  Yet,  even  as  to  the  State  department, 
there  are  duties  devolving  upon  the  Secretary  over  which  the  Prai- 
dent  has  no  control ;  and  for  the  non-performance  of  which  that  ofi- 
cer  is  responsible,  not  to  the  President,  but  to  the  legislative  tribanali 
or  to  the  courts  of  justice.  This  is  no  new  opinion.  The  sa|iiCMe 
court,  in  the  case  of  Marfoury  and  Madison,  expressed  it  in  the  fil- 
lowing  terms : 

"  By  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  President  is  invested  with  eotiil 

important  political  powers,  in  the  exercise  of  which,  he  is  to  use  his  own  diseffUOi» 

and  is  accountable  only  to  his  country  in  his  political  character,  and  to  his  owaoaa- 

science.    To  aid  him  m  the  performance  of  these  duties,  he  is  authorized  to  afifnitf 

certain  officers,  who  act  by  his  authority,  and  in  conformity  to  his  oiders. 
*  #  •  «  •  •  • 

"  In  ench  cases,  their  acts  are  his  acts ;  and  whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained^ 
of  the  manner  in  which  executive  discretion  may  be  used,  still  there  exists,  udeM 
exist,  no  power  to  control  that  discretion.  The  subjects  are  political.  They  roiwct 
the  nation,  not  individual  rights,  and  being  entrusted  to  the  executive,  the  dedaoi 
of  the  executive  is  conclusive.  The  apphcation  of  this  remark  will  be  perceifcd  If 
adverting  to  the  act  of  Congress  for  establishing  the  department  of  foreigii  aflkin. 
This  officer,  as  his  duties  were  prescribed  by  that  act,  is  to  conform  precisely  to  die 
will  of  the  President.  He  is  the  mere  organ  by  whom  that  will  is  communicatsd 
The  eots  of  foch  en  officer,  as  an  officer,  can  never  be  examined  by  the  conrts. 
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"Bnt  (rhra  the  legudaliiTe  proceed!  to  iinpoM  oa  thit  ofllMr  olhT  dnltra;  vfaen 
he  u  dirrcled  percmptoril)'  lo  perform  crniia  acla,  (thai  la,  when  ba  is  not  pUcad 
under  ihe  direciioa  of  ihe  Presdent,)  wbcD  [he  ri«hu  of  individuals  are  dependant 
oa  the  perTarmuice  of  Ibose  sets,  he  u  go  far  tJu  qfiar  tflii  lavf;  it  amenahlBl* 
.1.1 —  r.-i. J.... .  „j lotnthiadiKieiioBaponawsy  (he  vetted  eights oT 


"  He  conelanoo  from  this  re 

in  which  tbe  execuiive  pobmbbcb  a  conatini- 


Lfl  ppliiical  or  caDfldeatial 
le  President, 


lioBsI  OT  legal  discretion,  nothing  can  be  mwe  |>erfcclly  ckeoi  thin  thil  their  aflt* 
tite  only  paliiicallv  eiatninable.  But  where  a  qirciflc  tliity  is  assigaed  bj  law,  ud 
ioditiduiJ  rightii  depend  upon  the  perfomunce  of  that  dniy,  ii  aeenu  eqoallj  clstr 
that  the  individaal  who  consideia  Itiioielf  iiuund,  has  a  lifbi  to  leiort  to  the  laws 
of  his  connlry  for  a  remedy." 

Though  the  President  !a  mlataken  in  his  Assertion,  that  tbe  eoniti' 
tulion  devolves  upon  the  President  the  superinteDdenceofthe  depart' 
ments,  there  is  one  clause  of  that  instrument  which  he  has  rerj  cor* 
rectly  quoted,  and  which  makes  it  hii  duty  to  "  tee  that  the  laws  are 
bithfuUy  executed,"  as  it  is  mioe  now  to  exanuna  what  aulhoriljr  fae 
obtaiaa  by  this  clause  in  thq  case  before  us.  Under  it,  tbe  most  eIla^■ 
motis  pretensions  have  been  set  up  for  the  Preiident. 

It  has  been  contended,  that  if  a  law  shall  pass  which  the  President 
does  not  conceive  to  be  in  conformity  with  the  constitution,  he  is  not 
bound  to  execute  it :  and  if  a  treaty  shall  have  been  made,  which,  in 
hii  opinion  has  been  unconstitutional  in  its  stipulations,  he  is  not 
bound  to  enforce  them.  And  it  necessarily  follows,  that,  if  the  ooart* 
of  jtistice  shall  give  a  decision,  which  he  riiall  in  like  manner  depra 
repugtumt  to  the  consUlution,  he  is  not  expected  or  bound  to  execute  . 
that  Uw.  Sir,  let  us  look  a  little  into  thia  principle,  and  trace  it  out 
into  some  of  its  consequences. 

One  of  the  most  important  acts  performed  at  the  departments  is,  to 
•ettle  those  very  large  accounts  which  individuBb  have  with  tW 
goremment ;  accoiuts  amounting  to  millioDs  of  dollars  ',  to  lettle 
them,  an  auditor  and  a  comptroller  have  been  appointed  l^  law, 
whoae  official  acts  may  afiect,  to  the  extent  of  hundreds  of  thonsanda 
of  dollara,  tbe  property  of  individual  contractors.  If  the  pretensiona 
ot  the  President  are  well  founded,  his  power  goes  farther  than  he 
has  exerted  it.  He  may  go  into  the  office  of  the  atiditor,  or  the  office 
of  the  comptroller,  and  may  say  to  him,  Sir,  Mr.  A.  B.  has  an  account 
uodeT  settlement  in  this  office,  one  item  of  which  objected  to  by  yon, 
I  conaider  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  constitution ;  pass  that  afr- 
eonnt  and  send  it  to  the  auditor :  and  he  maj  then  go  to  the  andhar 
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and  hold  similar  language.  If  the  clause  of  the  constitution  iito  be 
expounded,  as  is  contended  for,  it  amounts  to  a  complete  absoc]^ 
of  all  the  powers  of  government  in  the  person  of  the  executire.  Sr, 
when  a  doctrine  like  tiiis  shall  be  admitted  as  orthodox,  when  it  dull 
be  acquiesced  in  by  the  people  of  this  country,  our  government  wiD 
have  become  a  simple  machine  enough.  The  will  of  the  Fretideit 
will  be  the  whole  of  it.  There  will  be  but  one  bed,  and  that  wOl  be 
the  bed  of  Procrustes ;  but  one  will,  the  will  of  the  President  M 
the  departments,  and  all  subordinate  functionaries  of  govenusot, 
great  or  small,  must  submit  to  that  will ;  and  if  they  do  not,  then  the 
President  will  have  failed  to  <<  see  that  the  laws  are  faithfuHj  execu- 
ted." 

Sir,  such  an  extravagant  and  enormous  pretension  as  this  mwt  be 
set  alongside  of  its  exploded  compeer,  the  pretension  that  Coogies 
has  the  power  of  passing  any  and  all  laws  which  it  may  tqpoie 
conducive  to  '^  the  general  welfare." 

Let  me,  in  a  few  words,  present  to  the  Senate  what  are  my  own 
views  as  to  the  structure  of  this  government.  I  hold  that  no  pern- 
ers  can  legitimately  he  exercised  under  it  but  such  as  are  exprefldj 
delegated,  and  those  which  are  necessary  to  carry  these  into  eflect. 
Sir,  the  executive  power  as  existing  in  this  govemmoit,  is  not  to  be 
traced  to  the  notions  of  Montesquieu,  or  of  any  other  writer  of  ihii 
class,  in  the  abstract  nature  of  the  executive  power.  Mdther  it  the 
legislative  nor  the  judicial  power  to  be  decided  by  any  such  ntatKt 
These  several  powers  with  us,  whatever  they  may  be  elsewhere,  tic 
just  what  the  constitution  has  made  them,  and  nothing  more.  And 
as  to  the  general  clauses  in  which  reference  is  made  to  either,  they 
are  to  be  controlled  and  interpreted  by  those  where  these  serertl 
powers  are  specially  delegated,  otherwise  the  executive  wiUbeoone 
a  great  vortex  that  must  end  in  swallowing  up  all  the  rest.  NorwiU 
the  judicial  power  be  any  longer  restrained  by  the  restraining  dioiM 
in  the  constitution,  which  relate  to  its  exercise.  What  then,  itwiH 
be  asked,  does  this  clause,  that  the  President  chall  see  that  the  Wv* 
ore  faithfully  executed,  mean  ?  Sirs,  it  means  nothing  more  norkt* 
than  this,  that  if  resistance  is  made  to  the  laws,  he  shall  take  etfs 
that  resistance  shall  cease.  Ck)ngress  by  the  1st  article  of  the  M 
section  of  the  constitution  is  required  to  provide  for  calling  out  tbe 
militia  to  execute  the  laws^  in  case  of  resistance.     Sir,  it  might  •* 
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well  be  contended  under  that  clause,  that  Congress  have  the  power 
4fi  determining  what  are,  and  what  are  not  the  laws  of  the  land. 
CoBfresa  has  the  power  of  calling  out  the  niilitary ;  well  sir,  what  is 
the  President,  by  the  constitution  ?  He  is  commander  of  the  army 
end  navy  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  militia  when  called  out 
into  actual  service-  When,  then,  we  are  here  told  that  he  is  clothed 
with  the  whole  physical  power  of  the  nation,  and  when  we  are  af- 
terwards told,  that  he  must  take  care  that  the  laws  are  faithfully  ex- 
ecuted, is  it  possible  that  any  man  can  be  so  lost  to  the  love  of  liber- 
tjf  as  not  to  admit  that  this  goes  no  farther  than  to  remove  any  re- 
■iatance  which  may  be  made  to  the  execution  of  the  laws  ?  We 
bBve  established  a  system  in  which  power  has  been  carefully  divided 
emong  different  departments  of  the  government.  And  we  have  been 
told  a  thousand  times,  that  this  division  is  indispensable  as  a  safe- 
gaard  to  civil  liberty.  We  have  designated  the  departments,  and 
.hsre  established  in  each,  officers  to  examine  the  power  belonging  to 
eech*  The  President,  it  is  true,  presides  over  the  whole ;  his  eye 
gmveys  the  whole  extent  of  the  system  in  all  its  movements.  But 
has  he  power  to  enter  into  the  courts,  for  example,  and  tell  them 
what  is  to  be  done  ?  Or  may  he  come  here,  and  tell  us  the  same  ? 
Or  when  we  have  made  a  law,  can  he  withhold  the  power  necessary 
to  its  practical  effect  ?  He  moves,  it  is  true,  in  a  high,  a  glorious 
•fbeie.  It  is  his  to  watch  over  the  whole  with  a  paternal  eye ;  and, 
when  any  one  wheel  of  the  vast  machine  is  for  a  time  interrupted 
faj  the  occurrence  of  invasion  or  rebellion,  it  is  his  care  to  propel  its 
aovements,  and  to  furnish  it  with  the  requisite  means  of  performing 
ite  appropriate  duty  in  its  own  place. 

That  this  is  the  true  interpretation  of  the  constitutional  clause  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  is  inferred  from  the  total  silences  of  all  contem- 
poraneous expositions  of  that  instrument  on  the  subject.  I  have  my- 
self (and  when  it  was  not  in  ipy  power  personally,  have  caused 
olbers  to  aid  me,)  made  researches  into  the  numbers  of  the  Federal- 
iat ;  the  debates  in  the  Virginia  convention,  and  in  the  conventions 
of  other  States,  as  well  as  all  other  wburces  of  information  to  which  I 
tXHild  obtain  access,  and  I  have  not,  in  a  solitary  instance,  found  the 
alightest  color  for  the  claims  set  up  in  these  most  extraordinary  times 
fe  the  President,  that  he  has  authority  to  afford  or  withhold  at  pleas- 
ure the  means  of  enforcing  the  laws,  and  to  superintend  and  control 
an  oSces  charged  with  a  specific  duty,  made  by  the  law  exclusively 
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his.  Bat,  sir,  I  have  found  some  authonties  which  strongly  mililite 
against  any  such  claim.  If  the  doctrine  be  indeed  true,  then  itk 
most  evident  that  there  is  no  longer  any  control  over  our  af&ira  tbi 
that  exerted  by  the  President.  If  it  be  true  that  when  a  duty  is  faf 
law  8peci6cally  assigned  to  a  particular  officer,  the  President  may  go 
into  his  office  and  control  him  in  the  manner  of  performing  it,  the&ii 
it  most  manifest  that  all  barriers  for  the  safety  of  the  treasury  m 
gone.  Sir,  it  is  that  union  of  the  purse  and  the  sword,  in  the  bud 
of  one  man,  which  constitutes  the  best  definition  of  tyranny  whieh 
our  language  can  give. 

The  charter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  requires  that  the 
public  deposites  be  made  in  its  vaults.     It  also  givers  the  Seoctny 
of  the  Treasiuy  power  to  remove  them — and  why  ?    The  Seoeliiy 
is  at  the  head  of  the  finances  of  the  government.     Weekly  report  ne 
made  by  the  bank  to  him.     He  is  to  report  to  Congress  aomnDy; 
and  to  either  House  whenever  he  shall  be  called  upon.    He  if  the 
sentinel  of  Congress — the  agent  of  Congress — ^the  representatiTe  d 
Congress.    Congress  has  prescribed  and  has  defined  his  duties.    He 
is  required  to  report  to  them,  not  to  the  President.     He  is  pot  there 
by  us  as  our  representative  :  he  is  required  to  remove  the  depodta 
when  they  shall  be  in  danger,  and  we  not  in  session :  but  when  he 
does  this,  he  is  required  to  report  to  Congress  the  fact,  with  his  rea- 
sons for  it.     Now,  sir,  if,  when  an  officer  of  government  is  thus  ^ 
cifically  assigned  his  duty,  if  he  is  to  report  his  official  acts  on  kit 
responsibility  to  Congress,  if  in  a  case  where  no  power  whatefffii 
given  td  the  President,  the  President  may  go  and  say  to  thatcfioer, 
"  go  and  do  as  I  bid  you,  or  you  shall  be  removed  from  office'*— ^t 
me  ask  whether  the  danger  apprehended  by  that  eloquent  niihs 
not  already  been  realized  ? 

But,  sir,  let  me  suppose  that  I  am  mistaken  in  my  constmetion  of 
the  constitution ;  and  let  me  suppose  that  the  President  has,  asisoMi* 
tended,  power  to  see  every  particular  law  carried  into  e£feet ;  ^W> 
then,  was  it  his  duty  to  do  in  tur  present  case  under  the  clauie  tki 
interpreted  ?  The  law  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  •• 
remove  the  deposites  on  his  responsibility  to  Congress.  Now,  if  4* 
President  hus  power  to  see  this,  like  other  laws,  faithfully  exeeutA 
then  surely  the  law  exacted  of  him  that  he  should  see  that  the  80^ 
retaiy  was  allowed  to  exercise  his  firee,  unbiassed, 
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ntent  in  lemovlDg  or  not  remoriDg  tbem.  That  m>  the  ocecotian 
of  the  law.  Congress  had  not  said  that  the  Secretary  of  War,  or  the 
Secretary  of  State,  might  remore  the  public  depontea  from  the  tre*- 
aury.  • 

The  President  had  no  right  to  go  to  the  Secretary  <tf  War  and  aak 
him  what  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ought  to  do.  He  might  ai 
veil  have  consulted  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  about  a  conton- 
[^ated  movement  of  the  army,  as  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  War  about 
the  diapoeilioD  of  the  public  moneys.  It  was  not  to  the  Preaideiit, 
and  all  hia  secretaries  combined,  that  the  power  was  giren  to  alter 
the  dispoaition  of  the  depositei  in  tiie  bank.  It  \rm  to  the  SecnttMry 
aloDe,  exclusive  of  the  President  and  all  the  other  officers  of  goren- 
ment.  And  according  to  gentlemen's  own  showing,  by  their  con- 
■tmclion  of  the  clause,  the  Secretary  ought  to  have  been  left  to  bit 
own  unbiassed  determination,  tmcantrolled  by  the  President  or  any 
body  else. 

I  would  thank  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Senate  to  get  me  the  sedition 
law.     It  is  not  very  certain  how  soon  we  may  be  called  to  act  uponit. 

Now,  sir,  let  us  trace  some  of  the  other  sources  of  the  exercise  of 
this  power,  or  motives  for  it,  or  by  ^iriiatever  other  name  they  an  to 
be  called.     He  says  to  Mr.  Dunne ; 

"  Hie  Pm'idenl  repcati  thai  hr  btfa  the  cabinet  to  coiaideT  the  ivopeaed  IMIMIB 
aahtioWB,  in  the  eappun  of  which  lie  ahall  Teqnira  looneof  tiietn  to  make  a  nc> 
rifice  of  minion  or  I 
BMtDn  delibenlion . 
the  freedoiD  oi  the  j 

The  morals  of  tiie  people !  What  part  of  the  constitution  has  giraa 
to  the  President  any  power  over  "the  morals  of  the  peo[de?"  None. 
It  does  not  give  such  power  even  over  religion,  the  presiding  and 
genial  influence  over  every  true  system  of  morals.  No,  sir,  it  gives 
him  no  such  power. 

And  what  is  the  next  step  ?  To-day  he  claims  a  power  as  neoe»> 
sary  to  the  morals  of  the  people ;  to-monow  be  will  claim  another, 
as  still  more  indispensable  to  our  religion.  And  the  Prendent  might  ■ 
in  this  case  as  well  have  said  that  be  went  into  the  t^oe  of  iba  Bm* 
retary  of  the  Treasury,  and  contrbUed  his  five  ezsBcisa  of  his  usthorilrf ' 
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as  Secretary,  because  it  was  necessary  to  preserve  *<  ilie  religkNitf 
the  people  !"  I  ask  for  the  aathoiity.  Will  any  one  of  those  gen- 
tlemen here,  who  consider  themselves  as  the  vindicators  of  the  execu- 
tive, point  me  to  anji  clause  of  the  constitution  which  gives  to  the 
present  President  of  the  United  States  any  power  to  preserve  "  the 
morals  of  the  people  ?" 

But  "  the  freedom  of  the  press,"  it  seems,  was  another  motivet 
Sir,  I  am  not  surprised  that  the  present  Secretary  of  the  Tiiasuiy 
should  feel  a  desire  to  revive  this  power  over  the  press.  He,  I  iUakf 
was  a  member  of  that  party  which  passed  the  sedition  law,  under 
precisely  the  same  pretext.  .  I  recollect  it  was  said,  that  this  Bsak, 
this  monster  of  tyranny,  was  taking  into  its  pay  a  countless  mmibcr 
of  papers,  and  by  this  means  was  destroying  the  fiiir  feme  of  the  Fn* 
sident  and  his  Secretary,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Sir,  it  is  some- 
times useful  to  refer  back  to  those  old  things — ^to  the  notions  and  Ike 
motives  which  induced  men  in  former  times  to  do  certain  acts  wVA 
may  not  be  altogether  unlike  some  others  in  our  own  time. 

The  fieunous  sedition  act  was  passed,  sir,  in  1789 ;  and  it  eoDtaiiud| 
among  others,  the  following  provision : 


"  Sec.  2.  That  if  any  peispn  shall  write,  print,  utter  or  pnblish,  or  dnO  enie  cv 
|»rocOTe  to  be  written,  printed,  uttered  or  published,  or  shall,  knowingly  tBd  will- 
ingly, assist  or  aid  in  writing,  printing,  utterfng  or  publishing,  any  falw,  KtMUoai 
and  mdlicioufl,  writing  or  wntings,  against  the  government  of  the  United  St*^^*^ 
either  House  of  the  Course  of  the  United  States,  or  the  President  of  the  Vtam 
States,  with  intent  to  dclame  the  said  government,  or  either  House  of  the  Mid  (ks- 
greas,  or  the  said  President,  or  to  bring  them,  or  either  of  them,  into  eooicnflir 
disrepute ;  or  to  excite  against  them,  or  either  of  them,  the  hatred  of  the  fM 
peopfe  of  the  United  States,  or  to  stir  up  sedition  within  the  United  States;  vi* 
excite  any  unlawful  combinations  therein,  for  opposing  or  resisting  any  lawcilB** 
TJnited  States,  or  any  act  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  done  injWM>j* 
of  any  such  law,  or  of  the  powers  in  him  vested  by  the  constitution  of  the  Uijw 
States ;  or  to  resist,  oppose  or  defeat,  any  such  law  or  act ;  or  to  aid,  ^dcoMM* 
abet,  any  hostile  designs  of  any  foreign  nation  against  the  United  States,  thcirMQ 
or  government,  then  such  person,  being  thereof  convicted  before  any  couttfv 
TTnited  States  having  jurisdiction  thereof,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  esoecM 
two  thousand  doUais,  and  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  two  years.** 

We  have  now,  sir,  in  the  reasons  for  the  removal  of  the  govfft- 
ment  deposites,  the  same  motives  avowed  and  acted  upon.  Tk 
abuse  of  the  government,  bringing  it  into  disrepute,  using  contempto* 
ous  language  to  persons  high  in  authority,  constituted  the  motifflf 
for  passing  the  seditioif  law :  and  what  have  we  now  but  a  repetitioi 
of  the  same  complaints  of  abuses,  disrespect,  &c.  As  it  is  now,  io  i 
was  then :  for,  says  the  next  section  of  the  same  sedition  act : 
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jHibUcilion  chai^<'cf  lu  a  libfl.     And  ihs  jmvwiio  ihiiu  Iiy  the  cuiar,  ^alt  bitvc  ■ 
lii^l  lo  deKnmae  Ihe  law  tnd  (he  fact,  under  Ibc  diceclioD  of  (be  court,  aa  in  olhri 


It  U  only  for  the  sake  of  ihe  truf  A,  said  tfaey  who  favored  the  poB- 
Mge  of  that  law — for  the  sake  of  justice  ;  as  it  is  now  said  that  it 
was  oeceasaiy  to  remove  the  depositei  io  order  to  preserve  jthe  purity 
of  the  press.  That's  all,  sir.  But  there  is  one  part  of  thia  UMump- 
tion  of  power  by  the  President  much  more  tyrannical  than  that  act. 
Under  that  law,  the  offending  party  was  to  have  a  trial  by  jury ;  the 
benefit  of  witnesses  and  of  counsel ;  and  the  right  to  have  the  truth 
of  his  alledged  libels  examined.  But  what  is  the  case  now  undei 
consideration  ?  ^by,  air,  the  President  takes  the  whole  mailer  in 
his  own  hands  ;  he  is  at  once  the  judge,  the  jury,  and  the  executioner 
of  the  sentence,  and  utterly  deprives  the  accused  party  of  the  oppt^- 
tnnity  of  showing  that  the  imputed  libel  is  no  libel  at  all,  but  founded 
in  the  clearest  truth. 

Bat  "  the  purily  of  the  elHitive  franchise,"  also,  the  President  has 
very  much  at  heart.  And  here,  again,  I  ask  what  part  of  the  consti- 
tation  gives  him  any  power  over  that  "  franchise  ?"  lA)ok,  sir,  at 
the  nature  of  the  exercise  of  thia  power  '.  If  it  was  really  neces- 
sary that  steps  should  be  taken  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  press  or 
the  freedom  of  elections,  i^t  ought  the  President  lo  have  done  ? 
Taken  the  matter  into  his  own  hands .'  No,  sir  i  it  was  his  duty  lo 
recommend  to  Congress  the  passage  of  laws  for  the  purpose,  under 
suitable  sanctions  ;  laws  which  the  courts  of  the  United  States  could 
execute-  We  could  not  have  been  worse  off  under  such  laws,  (how- 
ever exceptionable  they  might  be,)  than  we  are  now.  We  could 
then,  sir,  have  reviewed  the  laws,  and  seen  whether  Congress  or  the  ' 
President  had  properly  any  power  over  this  matter ;  or  whether  the 
article  of  the  constitution  which  forbids  that  the  press  shall  he  touched) 
and  declares  that  religion  shall  be  sacred  from  all  the  powers  of  legis- 
lation, applied  in  the  case  or  not.  This  the  President  has  underta- 
ken to  do  of  himself,  without  the  shadow  of  authority,  either  in  the 
constitution  or  the  laws. 

Suppofle,  sir,  that  this  contamacious  inatitntion,  which  conunitted 
the  great  sin,  in  1629,  of  not  appointing  a  new  President  to  a  certun 
OM  of  it!  hruches— mppoM  that  tbe  bank  abooid  go  on  and  Tindi* 
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cate  itself  against  the  calumnies  poured  out  upon  it — ^th«t  it  ihoQid 
continue  to  stand  upon  its  defence,  how  inefficient  will  haTe  been  die 
exercise  of  power  hy  the  President !  How  inadequate  to  the  end  be 
had  in  view,  of  preserving  the  press  from  being  made  use  of  tod^ 
fend  the  bank !  Why,  sir,  if  we  had  had  the  power,  and  the  Frai- 
dent  had  come  to  us,  we  could  have  laid  Mr.  Nicholas  Biddle  by  the 
heels,  if  he  should  have  undertaken  to  publish  another  report  of  pi- 
eral  Smith  or  Mr.  Duffie,  or  another  speech  of  the  eloquent  ges- 
tleman  near  mo,  (Mr.  Webster)  or  any  other  such  libels  j  tending  to 
bring  the  President  or  his  administration  into  disrepute.  Bot  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  who  thought  he  had  the  bank  in  his 
power ;  who  thought  he  could  stop  it ;  who  was  induced*  to  beliere, 
by  that  ^^  influence  behind  the  throne,  greater  than  itself,^  thitlie 
could  break  down  the  bank  at  a  word,  has  only  shown  his  wtntof 
power  over  the  press  by  his  attempt  to  exercise  it  in  the  manMrk 
has  done.  The  bank  has  avowed  and  openly  declared  its  pnrpoie  to 
defend  itself  on  all  suitable  occasions.  And,  what  is  still  more  pro- 
voking, instead  of  being  a  bankrupt,  as  was  expected,  with  itsdooR 
closed,  and  its  vaults  inaccessible,  it  has  now,  it  seems,  got  moie 
money  than  it  knows  what  to  do  with  ;  and  this  greatest  of  miien 
and  hoarders  cruelly  refuses  to  let  out  a  dollar  of  its  ten  millioof  of 
specie  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  the  banks  to  \rhich  the  govemfflent 
deposites  have  been  transferred. 

Sir,  the  President  of  the  United  StateFhad  nothing  to  do  with  the 
morals  of  the  community.  No,  sir ;  for  the  preservation  of  oar  woh 
als  we  are  responsible  to  God,  and  I  trust  that  that  responsilnlityirill 
ever  remain  to  Him  and  His  mercy  alone.  Neither  had  the  Vnn- 
dent  anything  to  do  \inth  the  freedom  of  the  press.  The  power  over 
it  is  denied,  even  to  Congress,  by  the  people.  It  was  said,  bjooe  of 
those  few  able  men  and  bright  luminaries  whom  Providence  has  jet 
spared  to  us,  in  answer  to  complaints  by  a  foreign  minister,  vgM 
the  freedom  with  which  the  American  press  treated  certain  Pitndi 
functionaries,  that  the  press  was  one  of  those  concerns  which  adnat- 
ted  of  no  regulation  by  the  government ;  that  its  abuses  must  be  tol- 
erated, lest  its  freedom  should  be  abridged.  Such,  sir,  b  the  fieedw 
of  the  press^  as  recognized  by  our  constitution,  and  so  it  has  been  !*• 
spected  ever  since  the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  act  which  I  hiTO*'' 
ready  quoted,  until  the  detestable  principles  of  that  law  havehetf 


rauMTted  by  the  Preoident  in  hit  Mmnption  of  a  pcnrar,  in  nowin 
bdoi^ng  to  hii  olEee,  of  preserring  the  parity  of  the  preM. 

Such,  sir,  ate  the  powers  on  which  the  Ptetideot  reliea  to  jnitify 
hi*  Kimre  of  the  Treasury  of  the  Unitecl  States.  1  hare  ezwninsd 
thein  one  by  one  ;  and  they  all  fail,  ntterly  fait,  to  bear  out  the  wtL 
We  are  irresistibly  brought  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  ren^oralof  Aw 
public  moaey  from  the  Bank  of  th«  United  States  his  been  efleeled 
by  the  displacenwot  from  the  head  of  the  treasury  department  of  one 
who  would  not  remove  them,  and  putting  in  his  stead  another  penn 
who  would  ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  President  has  no  color  of  i&> 
tfaority  in  the  constitution  or  the  lawsfor  the  act  which  behaamderk 
taken  to  perform. 

Let  OB  now,  for  a  few  moment*  examine  the  oonseqaeDoea  wkteh 
naty  ensne  from  the  exercise  of  this  enoRnons  power.  If  the  Pnrf- 
deat  has  authority,  in  a  ease  in  which  the  law  hu  assigned  a  spec> 
£o  doty  exclusively  to  a  designated  officer,  to  ccnitrot  the  exercise  of 
his  discretion  by  that  officer,  he  has  a  right  to  interfere  in  ereiy  oter 
caae,  and  remove  every  one  from  office  who  heiitntes  to  do  his  bid* 
ding,  a^ioBt  his  judgment  of  his  own  dnty.  This,  surely,  is  a  lop- 
eal  deduction  not  to  be  resisted.  Well,  then,  how  stands  the  matter? 
Kecspitulating  the  provisions  of  the  law  prescribing  how  monej 
shoold  be  drawn  from  the  treasury  and  the  deduction  above  statedt 
what  is  to  prevent  the  President  from  going  to  the  Comptroller  and 
if  he  will  not  countersign  a  warrant  which  he  has  fbuod  an  aocom- 
modatii^  Secretary  to  sign,  turning  him  out  for  another ;  then  goii^ 
to  the  Register,  and  doing  the  same ;  and  then  to  the  Treasnrer,' 
and  commanding  him  to  pay  over  the  money  expressed  in  the  war- 
nnt,  or  subject  himself  to  expulsion. 

Where  is  the  secnrity  against  such  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Pk>^ 
sident  ?  Where  the  bonadary  to  this  tremendous  aothorily  whidi  he 
haa  undertaken  to  exercise  f  Sir,  every  barrier  around  the  treasury 
is  broken  down.  From  the  moment  that  the  President  said,  "  I  make 
this  measure  my  own.  I  take  upon  myself  the  responsibility,''— 
firom  that  moment  the  public  treasury  might  as  well  have  been  at  the. 
Heimitage  as  at  this  place.  Sir,  the  meaam«  adopted  by  the  Pren-"^ 
dent  is  without  precedent— hu  oar  day  at  best.  There  is  indeed,  k 
imeedent  od  record,  bat  yon  mnst  go  down  to  the  Christian  era  tot 
•N 
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it.    It  will  be  recollected,  by  tboie  who  oe  couveiimt  with 
faustory,  that  oiler  Pompey  was  compelled  to  retire  to 
Cssar,  who  had  been  anxious  to  give  him  battle,  returned  to  Bone, 
<^  baying  reduced  Italy  (says  the  historian)  iD  sixty  days,  (the  emct 
period  sir,  between  the  removal  of  the  deposites,  and  the  meeting  cf 
Congress,  without  the  usual  allowance  of  three  day's  grace,) — iri^ 
out  bloodshed.'*    llie  historian  goes  on  "  Finding  the  city  in  a  wtm 
settled  condition  than  he  expected,  and  many  Senators  theiehe  ad- 
dressed them  in  a  mild  and  gracious  manner — (as  the  PiesideaC  ad- 
dressed his  late  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,)  and  desired  them  to  sBii 
deputies  to  Pompey  with  an  officer  of  honorable  terms  of  peaee.  Am 
MetelluB,  the  Tribune  opposed  his  taking  money  out  of  the  poUie 
treasury,  and  cited  some  laws  against  it — (such,  sir,  1  aoppose,  is  1 
have  endeavored  to  cite  on  this  occasion) — Cssar  said,  "Anns  aai 
laws  do  not  flourish  together.     If  you  are  not  pleased  with  what  1  SB 
about,  you  have  only  to  withdraw — (leave  the  offiee,  Mr.  DoaDs!) 
— ^War,  indeed,  will  not  tolerate  much  liberty  of  speech.    Whei  1 
say  this,  I  am  renouncing  my  own  right ;  for  you  and  all  those  wImw 
I  have  found  exciting  a  spirit  of  faction  against  me,  are  at  my  diipi- 
sal."    Having  said  this,  he  approached  the  doors  of  the  treasoy, 
and  as  the  Keys  were  not  produced,  he  sent  for  workmen  to  hntk 
them  open.     Metellus  again  opposed  him,  and  gained  credit  wiCii 
some  for  his  firmness ;  but  Cesar  with  an  elevated  voice  threatened 
to  put  him  to  death,  if  he  gave  him  any  farther  trouble.    ^And  yia 
know  very  well,  young  man,''  said  he,  ^^  that  this  is  harder  for  lie 
to  say  than  to  do."    Metellus,  terrified  by  the  measure,  retired,  arf 
Cesar  was  afterward,  easily  and  readily  supplied  with  eveiy  tisiK 
necessarjT  for  the  war. 

And  where  now,  sir,  is  the  public  treasury  ?  Who  ean  fefl?  B  v 
certainly  without  a  local  habitation,  if  it  be  not  without  t  Mve- 
And  where  is  the  money  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  ?  VWt- 
ing  about  in  treasury  draughts  oi  checks  to  the  amount  of  mSS/mt 
placed  in  the  hands  of  tottering  banks,  to  enable  them  to  pfif^ 
own  debts,  instead  of  being  appropriated  to  the  service  of  the  peofk- 
These  checks  are  scattered  to  the  winds  by  the  treasurer  of  As  DV" 
ted  States,  who  is  required  by  law  to  let  out  money  from  the  tretfi* 
rer,  on  warrants  signed  by  the  Secretary  ot  the  treasuiy,  too^ 
signed,  registered,  &c.,  and  not  otherwise. 
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e,  let.,  la  which  ihe  ir caiu 
ftcontingeacin,  tce.i 


spoDcleaco,  which  hr  quoted,  brtwecD  Ihe  tttir 
mpUiiting  oi  lliwc  eheolu  drawn  wilhoul  pro- 
et  aajB  flity  were  only  iBBUed  lo  be  u«d  iu  txi- 


i,Bir,lhe  people's  money  is  put  into  abank  here, and  theb&nk 
n  regard  to  the  solvency  of  which  we  know  nothing,  and  it  ts 
fh«d  there  lo  be  used  in  the  evest  of  certaia  contingeocies — codUd- 
gencies  of  whicli  neither  the  Treaiuret  nor  the  Secretoiy  have  yet 
lidig&ed  lo  furnish  us  any  account. 

^  Where  was  the  oath  of  office  of  the  treasurer  ■when  he  ventured 
o  sport  with  the  people's  money  ?  Where  was  the  cnnstitulion, 
ftieh  forhids  money  to  be  drawn  from  the  treasury  without  tippro- 
n  by  law  ?    Where  was  ihe  treasurer's  bond  when  he  thus  cast 
lot  the  people's  money  ?     Sir,  his  bond  is  forfeited.     1  do  not  pre- 
d  to  aoy  great  knowledge  of  the  law,  but  ^ve  mean  intelligent 
I  unpacked  jury,  and  I  undertake  to  prore  to  him  that  he  has  for- 
d  the  penalty  of  his  bond- 

'.  Preaidenl,  the  people  of  the  UDited  States  are  indebted  lo  the 
iricleDt  for  the  boldness  of  this  movement ;  and  as  one  among  the 
hlilest  of  them,  I  profess  my  obli^tions  to  him.  He  has  told  the 
Senate,  in  his  message  refusing  an  official  copy  of  his  cabinet  paper, 
that  it  has  been  published  for  the  information  of  the  people.  As  a 
part  of  the  people,  the  Senate,  if  not  in  their  ofQcial  character,  have 
a  right  to  its  use.  In  that  extraordinary  paper  he  has  proclaimed 
that  the  measure  is  his  own ;  and  that  he  hna  taken  upon  himself  the 
responsibility  of  it.  In  plain  English,  he  has  proclaimed  an  open, 
tlpable,  and  daring  usurpation  ! 


^)^  more  than  fitleen  years,  Mr.  President,  I  have  been  struggling 
n%TOid  the  present  state  of  things.  1  thought  I  perceived  in  some 
proceedings,  during  the  conduct  of  the  Seminole  war,  a  spirit  of  de- 
fianc«  to  the  constitution  and  to  nil  law.  With  what  sincerity  and 
Iroth — with  what  earnestness  and  devotion  to  civil  liberty,  I  have 
itruggled,  the  Searcher  of  all  human  hearts  best  knows.  With  what 
fortune,  the  bleediug  constitution  of  my  country  now  fatally  attests. 

Plliave  nevertheless,  persevered  ;  and  under  every  diacourageineirt, 
I  the  short  time  that  I  expect  to  remain  in  the  public  i 
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I  will  peraeyere.  And  if  a  bountiful  Providence  would  allow  antBh 
worthy  sinner  to  approach  the  throne  of  grace,  I  would  beseech  Urn, 
as  the  greatest  favor  he  could  grant  to  me  here  below,  to  spare  bw 
until  I  live  to  behold  the  people  rising  in  their  majesty^  with  a  peace- 
ful and  constitutional  exercise  of  their  power,  to  expel  the  GoOm 
from  Rome ;  to  rescue  the  public  treasury  firom  pillage,  to  present 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States  ;  to  uphold  the  Union  againit 
the  danger  of  the  concentration  and  consolidation  of  all  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  executive ;  and  to  sustain  the  liberties  of  the  people  cf 
this  country  against  the  imminent  perils  to  which  they  now  itmd 
exposed. 

[Here  Mr.  Clat,  who  was  understood  to  have  gone  through  the  fint  part  W  lil 
speech  only,  gave  way,  and  Mr.  Ewing  of  Ohio  moved  that  the  further  cooailen* 
tion  of  the  subject  be  postponed  until  Monday  next ;  which  was  ordered  acconSilIf' 
And  then  the  Senate  adjourned  to  that  day.  December  80,  Mr.  Cult  namrf  lb 
speech.] 

Before  I  proceed  to  a  consideration  of  the  report  of  the  Secretnj 
of  the  Treasury,  and  the  second  resolution,  I  wish  to  anticipate  aid 
answer  an  objection,  which  may  be  made  to  the  adoption  of  the  fint 
It  may  be  urged  that  the  Senate,  being  in  a  certain  contingeBCj,  • 
court  of  impeachment  ought  not  to  prejudge  a  question  whidi  it  msf 
be  called  upon  to  decide  judicially.     But  by  the  constitution  the  Se- 
nate has  three  characters,  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial.    Its 
ordinary,  and  by  far  its  most  important  character,  is  that  of  its  being 
a  component  part  of  the  legislative  department.     Only  three  or  ftv 
cases,  since  the  establishment  of  the  government,  (that  is,  daring  a 
period  of  near  half  a  century,)  have  occurred,  in  which  it  was  neoei* 
sary  that  the  Senate  should  act  as  a  judicial  tribunal,  the  leaa(  im- 
portant of  all  its  characters.    Now  it  would  be  most  strange  i(  ^^ 
its  constitutional  powers  were  assailed,  it  could  not  assert  and  Tiadi* 
cate  them,  because,  by  possibility,  it  might  be  required  to  act  Mi 
court  of  justice.    The  first  resolution  asserts  only,  that  the  Frenden^ 
has  assumed  the  exercise  of  a  power  over  the  public  treasnij  ^ 
granted  by  the  constitution  and  laws.     It  is  silent  as  to  motiire;  aid 
without  the  ^rtio  animo — the  deliberate  purpose  of  usurpatioih-^ 
President  would  not  be  liable  to  impeachment.     But  if  a  coacuneioe 
of  all  the  elements  be  necessary  to  make  out  a  charge  of  wilful  Tkda« 
tion  of  the  constitution,  does  any  one  believe  that  the  President  viD 
now  be  impeached  ?    And  shall  we  silently  sit  by  and  see  oon^ 
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stripped  of  one  of  the  most  eMcntial  of  our  legisUtiTe  poven,  ud  tin 
exercise  of  it  amumed  bj  the  president,  to  which  it  is  not  delegitod, 
without  effort  to  malntua  it,  becMise,  aguiut  all  humaa  probebillty 
ba  may  be  hereafter  impeached  f 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treaanry,  in  the  first  poragrapfai 
coQunencea  with  a  misatalement  of  the  fact.  He  says,  '*  /  havt  dtrsef- 
«d"  that  the  depoaitea  of  the  money  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be 
made  in  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  If  this  assertion  is  regarded 
in  any  other  Ihan  a  mere  formal  sense,  it  is  not  true.  The  Secretaiy 
may  have  been  the  instrument,  the  clerk  the  automaton,  in  wbow 
name  the  order  was  issued  ;  but  the  measore  was  that  of  the  Fre^ 
dent,  by  whose  aulbority  or  command  the  order  was  given  ;  and  of 
thia  we  have  the  highest  and  most  aatbentic  evidence.  Tbe  Pren- 
dent  has  told  the  world  that  the  measure  was  his  own,  and  that  he 
took  it  upon  his  own  responsibility.  And  he  has  exonerated  bis  cabi- 
net from  all  responsibility  aboot  it.  Tbe  Secretary  ought  to  havB 
frankly  disclosed  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  told  the  troth, 
the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.  If  he  had  done  so,  he 
would  have  informed  Congress  that  the  removal  bad  been  decided  bf 
die  President  on  the  ISth  of  September  last ;  that  it  had  been  an- 
nounced to  the  public  on  the  30th  ;  and  that  Mr.  Dunne  remained  I& 
office  until  the  23d.  He  would  have  informed  Congress  that  tfak 
important  measure  was  decided  before  he  entered  into  bis  new  office, 
and  fraa  the  cause  of  his  eppointment.  Yes,  sir,  the  present  Secretary 
stood  by,  a  witness  to  the  struggle  in  the  mind  of  his  predecessor, 
between  his  attachment  to  the  President  and  his  duty  to  the  country ; 
aaw  him  dismissed  from  office,  becaose  he  would  not  violate  his  con> 
scientions  obligations,  and  came  into  his  place,  to  do  what  he  coilH 
not  honorably,  and  would  not  perform.  A  son  of  one  of  the  b- 
Aera  of  democracy,  by  an  admmistralion  professing  to  be  democTKt- 
ic,  was  expelled  from  office,  and  bis  place  supplied  by  a  gentlenuo 
who,  throughout  bis  wfaole  career,  has  been  uniformly  opposed  to  de- 
mocracy !  A  gentleman  who,  at  another  epoch  of  tbe  republic,  when 
it  was  tbrealened  with  civilwar,  and  a  dissolution  of  the  Union, 
voted,  (although  a  resident  of  a  slave  State)  in  the  legislature  of 
Maryland,  against  the  admission  of  Missouri  into  the  union  with- 
out a  restriction  incompatible  with  her  rights  as  a  member  of  the  coM^ 
federacy.  Mr.  Duane  was  dismissed  because  the  solemn  convictioiH 
of  his  duty  would  not  allow  him  ta  cmfoma  to  the  President's  wiU ; 
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because  his  logic  did  not  bring  his  mind  to  the  sane  concluttOB  irilik 
those  of  the  logic  of  a  venerable  old  gentleman,  inhabiting  a  wUlt 
house  not  distant  from  the  capital ;  because  his  watch  [Hert  Mr. 
Clay  held  up  his  own,]  did  not  keep  time  with  that  of  the  Presdnt 
He  was  dismissed  under  that  detestable  system  of  proacriptioD  fiv 
opinion's  sake,  which  has  finally  dared  to  intrude  itself  into  the  hdb 
of  Congress — a  system  under  which  three  unoffending  derka,  the  hr 
thers  of  fiunilies,  the  husbands  of  wives,  dependent  on  them  fiir  sup- 
port, without  the  slightest  imputation  of  delinquencji  have  been  n> 
cently  unceremoniously  discharged,  and  driven  out  to  b^gary,  fay  • 
man,  himself  the  substitute  of  a  meritorious  officer,  who  has  not  been 
in  this  city  a  period  equal  to  one  monthly  revolution  of  the  moon! 
I  tell  our  Secretary,  (said  Mr.  Clay,  raising  his  vcnoe,)  that,  if  ht 
touch  a  single  hair  of  the  head  of  any  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  S^ 
nate,  (I  am  sure  he  is  not  disposed  to  do  it,)  on  account  of  his  opo* 
ions,  political  or  religious,  if  no  other  member  of  the  Senate  does  it, 
I  will  instantly  submit  a  resolution  for  his  own  dismission. 

The  Secretary  ought  to  have  communicated  all  these  things ;  h» 
ought  to  have  stated  that  the  cabinet  was  divided  two  and  two^  nd 
one  of  the  members  equally  divided  with  himself  on  the  qoeslJoBy 
willing  to  be  put  into  either  scale.    He  ought  to  have  given  a  fill) 
account  of  this,  the  most  important  act  of  executive  axikhority  nne 
the  origin  of  the  government ;  he  should  have  stated  with  wbit 
unsullied  honor  his  predecessor  retired  from  office,  and  on  what  d^ 
grading  conditions  he  accepted  his  vacant  place.     When  a  moiaait- 
ous  proceeding  like  this,  varying  the  constitutional  distribatioii/ 
the  powers  of  the  legislative  and  executive  departments,  was  leiolf^ 
on ;  the  ministers  i^inst  whose  advice  it  was  determined,  ita" 
have  resigned  their  stations.     No  ministers  of  any  monardi  in  Bi* 
rope,  under  similar  circumstances,  would  have  retained  the  leili  ^ 
office.    And  if,  as  nobody  doubts,  there  is  a  cabal  behind  the  €Vwb» 
without  character  and  without  responsibility,  feeding  the 


•  The  following  is  the  proceeding  to  which  Mr.  Clat  icfened : 

ResoWed,  by  the  General  AaBembly  of  Maryland,  That  the  SenttonandBip^ 
KntatiTes  from  this  State  in  CongresB,  he  requested  to  use  their  utmost  «*••«■* 
the  admission  of  the  State  of  MisKniri  into  the  Union,  to  prevent  the  probibtlii>" 
slavery  from  being  required  of  that  State  as  a  condition  of  its  admisBmk" 

It  passed,  January,  1820,  in  the  affirmative.  Among  the  names  of  dMseii*^ 
Bcprtiire,  Is  that  of  Mr.  Tkiiey. 


fltioHilatuig  the  [rqudioea,  mad  nonUing  tfte  aetions  of  the  inc 
«f  the  prwidentiat  office,  it  was  an  mdditional  reaaon  fbr  their  reiig- 
natknif.  There  10  not  a  Mutre  dliotel  in  Chrictendom,  who,  if  tbe 
aeullMna  were  put  into  command  in  the  parlor  and  dining  rooMf 
vonld  not  acora  to  bold  hia  place,  and  fli^  it  op  in  diagnat  vHb  iD> 
^^punt  pride ! 

I  ahall  examine  the  report  before  ua,  fiiat,  Aa  to  the  power  of  Ae 
Secretary  over  the  depoaitea ;  aecond,  Hia  reaaona  br  the  eutdM 
4^  it ;  and  third,  The  nuumer  of  ita  exerciae. 

1.  The  Secretary  umrta  that  the  power  of  remoral  is  wcftwfa«^F 
reaerred  (o  him ;  that  it  Is  abtohile  and  MncondtHonal,  so  fin  aa  Aa 
jntereats  ai  the  Bank  are  coDcemed ;  that  it  is  not  restrieted  to  aaf 
particular  contingencies ;  that  the  reserration  of  the  power  to  Aft 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  exclusively,  is  a  part  at  th«  compact ;  AM 
he  may  exercise  it,  if  the  public  convenience  or  interest  would  m  oiqr 
Agree  be  promoted  ;  that  this  exclasive  power,  thnt  reaerred,  hso 
absolute,  tbat  the  Secretary  is  not  restrained  by  the  considemCtnit 
ihat  the  public  depoiitea  in  the  Bank  are  perfectly  aafe  ;  that  Aft 
Bank  promptly  meets  all  demands  upon  it ;  and  that  it  faithfiilly  fef^ 
ibras  all  its  duties ;  and  that  the  power  of  Congress,  on  the  contru^, 
iaao  totally  excluded,  that  it  could  not,  without  a  breach  of  theeon^ 
pact,  order  the  depositea  to  be  changed,  even  if  Congreas  were  aatia- 
fied  that  they  were  not  safe,  or  should  foe  convinced  that  the  intemaW 
of  Ae  peo[de  of  the  United  States  iinperionsly  demanded  the  re- 
nova]  ■ 

Such  is  the  statement  which  this  onassuming  Secretary  makaa  of 
his  own  authority.  He  expands  his  own  power  to  the  most  extm» 
gtxA  dimensions ;  and  he  undertakes  to  circumscribe  that  of  CoDgren 
in  the  narrowest  and  most  restricted  limits  1  Who  wonid  hare  expact^ 
ed  that,  aAer  having  so  conGdently  maintained  for  himself  such  abao^ 
late,  exclusive,  unqualified  and  uncontrollable  power,  be  would  ban 
let  in  any  body  else  to  share  with  him  its  exercise  }  Yet  he  ss^ 
'*  as  the  Secretary  of  the  treasury  presides  over  one  of  the  exeaUtm 
departments  of  the  government,  and  kii  power  over  Uiis  subject  flMna 
«  part  of  the  executive  duties  of  his  office,  the  manner  in  which  it  ii 
exercised  must  be  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  officer,  "(meanlif 
ibft  President,  whose  official  name  hii  modesty  would  not  allow  him 
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to  pronouQce)  ^'  to  whom  the  constitution  has  confided  the  whole  i» 
ecutive  power,  and  has  required  to  take  care  that  the  laws  be  ftift- 
fully  executed.''  If  the  clause  in  the  compact  exclusively  vests  die 
power  of  removal  in  the  Secretary  of  the  treasury,  what  has  the  Re- 
sident to  do  with  it  ?  What  part  of  the  charter  conveys  to  him  aif 
power  ?  If,  as  the  Secretary  contends,  the  clause  of  removal,  bdig 
part  of  the  compact,  restricts  its  ex^cise  to  the  Secretary,  to  the  es- 
tire  exclusion  of  Congress,  how  does  it  embrace  the  PresideBt  ?  e^ 
cially  since  both  the  President  and  Secretary  conceive  that  '^tk 
power  over  the  place  of  deposite  for  the  public  money,  wooU  seen 
properly  to  belong  to  the  legislative  department  of  the  government  F 
If  the  Secretary  be  correct  in  asserting  that  the  power  of  remonl  i» 
confined  to  the  Secretary  of  the  treasury,  then  Mr.  Dnane,  while  ii 
office,  possessed  it ;  and  his  dismission,  because  he  would  noteitf- 
cise  a  power  which  belonged  to  him  exclusively,  was  itself  a  vioi^ 
tion  of  the  chapter. 

But  by  what  authority  does  the  Secretary  assert  that  the  treusy 
department  is  one  of  the  executive  departments  of  the  government  ?  Hi 
has  none  in  the  act  which  creates  the  department ;  he  has  none  in  die 
constitution.     The  treasury  department  is  placed  by  law  on  a  diflerait 
footing  from  all  the  other  departments,  which  are,  in  the  ads  amtiff 
them,  denominated  executive,  and  placed  under  the  direetioD  of  the 
President.    The  treasury  department,  on  the  contrary,  is  arguiaed 
on  totally  difierent  principles.     Except  the  appointment  of  the  officORi) 
with  the  co-operation  of  the  Senate,  and  the  power  whidi  is  eM^ 
cised  of  removing  them,  the  President  has  neither  by  the  constitotioB 
nor  the  law  creating  the  department,  anything  to  do  with  it.     Ae 
Secretary's  reports  and  responsibility  are  directly  to  Congreei.  The 
whole  scheme  of  the  department  is  one  of  checks,  each  oflkeraetiiK 
as  a  control  upon  his  associates.     The  Secretary  is  required  If  the 
law  to  report,  not  to  the  President,  but  directly  to  Congress.    ESte 
House  may  require  any  report  from  him,  or  command  his  penoed 
attendance  before  it.     It  is  not,  therefore,  true  thatthe  treasmy  isoM 
of  the  executive  departments,  subject  to  the  sup^vision  of  the  Pi«»- 
dent.     And  the  inference  drawn  from  that  erroneous  assumptioD  ei- 
tirely  fiuls.     The  Secretary  appears  to  have  no  precise  ideas  either 
of  the  constitution  or  duties  of  the  departnr>ent  over  which  hep^ 
sides.    He  says : 
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**  TIm  treuwy  depulment  beiu  ioUnMrd  wilh  the  adminialnlioaof 

or  the  connlry.  it  wu  alwByB  the  dulf  oCOu  Sferttary,  in  the  Hb«nce  i 
iKtivc  provuioQ  on  Ihe  subject,  10  t&ke  cue  that  ttas  publio  money  wu  < 
uls  keeiiiog,  in  ihe  hands  of  lailtiful  ajcnti,"  &c. 

The  preaiises  of  the  Secrelary  are  only  partially  correct,  and  the 
coDclusioD  is  directly  repugnant  to  law.  It  never  was  the  duly  of  the 
Secretary  to  lake  care  that  the  pnblic  money  was.  deposited  in  safe 
keeping,  in  the  hands  of  faithful  agents,  be.  Thatduty  is  expressly, 
by  the  act  organizing  the  department,  a-ssigned  to  the  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States,  who  is  placed  onder  oath,  and  under  bond,  with  ft 
lai^  penHlty,  not  to  issue  a  dollar  out  of  the  public  treasury,  but  in 
virlue  of  warranto  granted  in  pursuance  of  acts  of  approprialioD,  "  and 
not  otherwise."  When  the  Secretary  treats  of  the  power  of  the  Pres- 
ident, he  puts  on  corsets  and  prostrates  himself  before  the  executive, 
in  the  most  |raceful,  courteous  and  lady-like  form ;  but  when  he 
treats  of  that  of  Congress,  and  of  the  treasurer,  he  swells  and  expendi 
himself,  and  flirts  about,  with  all  the  ain  of  high  authority. 

But  I  cannot  assent  to  the  Secretary's  interpretation  of  his  power 
of  removal,  contained  in  the  charter.  Congress  hss  not  giren  up  its 
control  over  the  treasury,  or  the  public  deposites,  to  either  the  Sec- 
retary or  the  Executive.  Congress  could  not  have  done  so  without 
«  treacherous  renunciation  of  its  conslitutionai  powen,  and  a  faithlcM 
abandonment  of  its  duties.  And  now  let  us  see  what  is  the  true  state* 
of  the  matter-  Congress  has  reserved  to  itself,  exclusively,  the  right 
to  judge  of  the  reasons  for  removal  of  the  deposites,  by  requiring  the 
report  of  them  to  be  made  to  it ;  and,  consequently,  the  power  to 
ratify  or  invalidate  the  act.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ia  the 
fiscal  sentinel  of  Congress,  to  whom  the  bank  makes  weekly  reports, 
and  who  is  presumed  constantly  to  be  well  acquainted  with  its  actual 
condition.  He  may,  consequently,  discover  the  urgent  necessity  of 
prompt  action,  to  save  the  publie  treasure,  before  it  is  known  to  Cout 
greu,  and  when  it  is  not  in  session.  But  he  is  immediately  to  report 
— to  whom?  To  the  executive  ?  No,  (o  Congress.  Forwhatpur- 
pose  ?     That  Congress  may  sanction  or  disprove  the  act. 

The  power  of  removal  is  a  reservation  for  the  benefit  of  the  people^ 
not  of  the  bank.  It  may  be  waived.  Congress,  being  a  legislatiTC 
party  to  the  compact,  did  not  thereby  deprive  itself  of  ordinary  powen 
of  lefpslation.    It  cannot,  witboat  >  bre«ch  of  the  national  laitb,  .r9> 
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peal  privileges  or  stipulationn  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  Txak. 
But  it  may  repeal,  modify  or  waive  the  exercise  altogether,  of  ihat 
parts  of  the  charter  which  were  intended  exclusively  for  the  poUk 
Could  not  Congress  repeal  altogether  the  clause  of  removal  ?    Sod 
a  repeal  would  not  injure,  but  add  to  the  security  of  the  bank.    CooH 
not  Congress  modify  the  clause,  by  revoking  the  agency  of  the  Sc^ 
retary  of  the  Treasury,  and  substituting  that  of  the  Treasurer,  or  ai|f 
other  officer  of  government  ?    Could  not  Congress,  at  any  time  do- 
ing the  twenty  years  duration  of  the  charter,  abolish  the  office  •&»• 
gether  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  assign  all  his  present  dntief 
to  some  newly  constituted  department  ?    The  right  and  the  secnritjr 
of  the  bank  do  not  consist  in  the  form  of  the  agency,  nor  in  the  name 
of  the  agent,  but  in  this  :  that,  whatever  may  be  its  form  or  his  de* 
nomination,  the  removal  shall  only  be  made  upon  urgent  and  sitii* 
(JEUstory  reasons.    The  power  of  supplemental  legislation  was  exa- 
cised  by  Congress  both  under  the  new  and  old  bank.     Three  yen 
after  the  establishment  of  the  existing  bank,  an  act  passed,  better  to 
regulate  the  election  of  directors,  and"  to  punish  any  one  wbodiooU 
attempt,  by  bribes,  or  presents  in  any  form,  to  influence  the  opersliOB 
of  the  institution. 

The  denial  of  the  Secretary,  to  Congress,  of  the  power  to  remove 
the  deposites,  under  any  circumstances,  is  most  extraordiniry.  Why, 
""sir,  suppose  a  corrupt  collusion  between  the  Secretary  and  the  btok 
to  divide  the  spoils  of  the  treasury  ?  Suppose  a  total  nonfalBDowitf 
of  all  the  stipulations  on  the  part  of  the  bank  ?  Is  Congress  to  le- 
main  bound  and  tied,  whilst  the  bank  should  be  free  from  alltheoUi- 
gations  of  the  charter  ?  The  obligation  of  one  party,  to  observe  fttth 
fully  his  stipulations,  in  a  contract,  rests  upon  the  correspondiig  w* 
gation  of  the  other  party  to  observe  his  stipulations-  If  one  piitf  i^ 
released,  both  are  free.  If  one  party  fail  to  comply  with  his  ooiltaaet, 
thai  releases  the  other.  This  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  lEcQih 
tracts,  applicable  to  treaties,  charters,  and  private  agreements.  H  '^ 
were  a  mere  private  agreement,  and  one  party  who  had  bound  Ub- 
self  to  deposite,  from  time  to  time,  his  money  with  the  other,  to  be 
redrawn  at  his  pleasure,  saw  that  it  was  wasting  and  sqaindeied 
away,  he  would  have  a  clear  right  to  discontinue  the  depodtei.  1^ 
is  true  that  a  party  has  no  right  to  excuse  himself  from  the  fhlfiOn^ 
of  his  contract,  by  imputing  a  breach  to  the  other  which  has  never 
been  made.     And  it  is  fortunate  for  the  peace  and  justice  of  locietj} 
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thkt  seitber  pwty  to  any  coDtnet,  wbetber  public  w  priTtte,  can  d»> 
cide  coDclosiTBlj  the  queation  of  folfillmeiit  by  the  other,  bat  nmtt 
•Iways  act  under  subjection  to  the  ultimate  deciaion,  in  case  of  cqik 
troversy,  of  an  impartial  arbiter,  prorided  in  the  jodicial  tnbonala  tt 
eirilised  cmmnunitiea. 

Aj  to  the  abeolute,  UDConditional  and  excloaire  power  which  the  80^ 
retaiy  claims  to  be  rested  in  himself,  it  i*  in  direct  hostility  with  thB 
principles  of  oar  gorermoent,  and  advene  to  the  genins  of  all  firw 
inBtitnlioDS-  The  Secretary  was  made,  by  the  charter,  the  more  Tq>> 
resentative  or  agent  of  Congress.  Its  temporary  lubetitute,  actii^  is 
•abordination  to  it,  and  bound,  whenever  he  did  act,  to  report  to  his 
priDcipal  bis  reasons,  tiiat  they  might  be  judged  of  and  sanctioned^  4r 
overruled.  Is  it  not  absmd  to  say  that  the  agent  can  possess  mon 
power  than  the  principal  ?  The  power  of  revocation  is  incident  to 
■11  agency,  unless,  in  express  terms,  by  the  inslrament  creating  it, 
a  different  provision  is  made.  The  powos,  whether  ot  the  prindptl 
or  the  agent,  in  relation  to  any  contract,  must  be  expounded  by  tha 
princi[de8  which  govern  all  contracts.  It  Is  true  that  the  hngnage 
{^  the  clause  of  removal,  in  thecharter,  is  general,  but  it  is  not  there- 
fore to  be  torn  from  the  context.  It  is  a  part  only  of  an  entire  coo^ 
|«et,  and  is  so  to  be  interpreted  in  connexion  with  every  part  and  with 
the  whole-  Upon  surveying  the  entire  compact,  we  perceive  tiMt 
the  bank  has  come  under  various  duties  to  the  public ;  has  Bndeit»> 
lEentop^orm  important  financial  operations  for  the  government; 
and  has  paid  a  bonus  into  the  public  treasury  of  a  million  and  s  half 
of  dollars.  We  perceive  that,  to  consideration  of  the  assumption  of 
these  heavy  eng^ements,  and  the  payment  of  that  large  sum  of  moaej 
(ffi  the  part  of  the  banlc,  the  public  has  stipulated  that  the  public  d»> 
posites  shall  remain  with  the  bank,  during  the  continuation  of  tlw 
cbsrter,  and  that  its  notes  shsit  be  received  by  the  government,  m 
payment  of  all  debts,  dues  and  taxes.  Except  the  corporate  charae- 
tei  conferred,  there  is  none  but  those  two  stipulations  of  any  great 
inqiortaQce  to  the  bank.  Each  of  the  two  parties  to  the  compact 
mast  stand  bound  to  the  performance  of  his  engagements,  whilst  tha 
other  is  honestly  and  bithfully  fulfilling  At*.  It  is  not  to  be  coneav> 
oi,  in  the  formation  of  the  compact,  that  either  party  could  have  an- 
ticipated that,  whilst  he  was  foirly  and  honestly  executing  every  obli> 
gation  which  he  had  contracted,  the  other  party  might  wrlntrarily  or 
capriciously  exonerate  himself  from  the  discha^  of  his  obligations- 
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Suppose,  when  citizens  of  the  United  States  were  invited  by  the  gsr* 
erament  to  subscribe  to  the  stock  of  this  bank,  that  they  bad  been 
told  that,  although  the  bank  performs  all  its  coYenants  with  perfect 
fidelity,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may,  arbitrarily  or  caprieioah 
ly,  upon  his  speculative  notions  of  any  degree  of  public  interaitff 
convenience  to  be  advanced,  withdraw  the  public  deposites,  wodU 
they  have  ever  subscribed  ?  Would  they  have  been  guilty  of  the  ftflj 
of  binding  themselves  to  the  performance  of  burdensome  duties,  idnbt 
the  government  was  left  at  li5erty  to  violate  at  pleasure  that  stipoli- 
tion  of  the  compact  which  by  far  was  the  most  essential  to  them  ? 

On  this  part  of  the  subject,  I  conclude,  that  Congress  has  not  pirtffi 
from,  but  retains,  its  legitimate  power  over  the  deposites;  thdit 
might  modify  or  repeal  altogether  the  clause  of  removal  in  the  AU' 
ter ;  that  a  breach  of  material  stipulations  on  the  part  of  the  Ink 
would  authorize  Congress  to  change  the  place  of  the  deposites ;  Ikt 
a  corrupt  collusion,  to  defraud  the  public,  between  the  bank  anl  t 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  would  be  a  clear  justification  to  CongMi 
to  direct  a  transfer  of  the  public  deposites ;  that  the  Secretaiy  of  the 
Treasury  is  the  mere  agent  of  Congress,  in  respect  to  the  deponlei, 
acting  in  subordination  to  his  principal ;  that  it  results  from  the  iie- 
ture  of  all  agency  that  it  may  be  revoked,  unless  otherwise  ezpremlj 
provided  ;  and,  finally,  that  the  principal,  and  much  less  the  •geiift, 
<^  one  party  cannot  justly  or  lawfully  violate  the  compact,  or  any  tf 
its  essential  provisions,  whilst  the  other  party  is  in  the  progreflive 
and  faithful  performance  of  all  his  engagements. 

If  I  am  right  in  this  view  of  the  subject,  there  is  an  end  of  the  v- 
gument.     There  was  perfect  equality  and  reciprocity  betweeB  tke 
two  parties  to  the  compact.     Neither  could  exonerate  himielf  foa 
the  performance  of  his  obligations,  while  the  other  was  honeilljfiO- 
ceeding  fairly  to  fulfil  all  his  engagements.     But  the  Secretaiy  ofAt 
Treasury  concedes  that  the  public  deposites  were  perfectly  safe  in  tte 
hands  of  the  bank ;  that  the  bank  promptly  met  every  demand  vpM 
it ;  and  that  it  faithfully  performed  all  its  duties.     By  these  cone*- 
sions,  he  surrenders  the  whole  argument,  admits  the  complete  oHI- 
gation  of  the  public  to  perform  its  part  of  the  compact,  and  denei- 
strates  that  no  reasons,  however  plausible  or  strong,  can  justify  f^ 
open  breach  of  a  solemn  national  compact. 
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3.  Bat  he  hu  bronght  forward  varioiu  reuotu  to  palliate  or  juB^fy 
hii  TioUtioti  of  the  national  faith  ;  and  it  is  now  my  purpoH  to  pro* 
ceed,  in  the  second  place,  to  examine  and  consider  them.  Before  I 
proceed  to  do  this,  I  hope  to  be  allowed  again  to  call  the  attention  4^ 
tbeSeoUe  to  the  nature  of  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Treaniiy. 
It  is  altogether  finaacial  and  administtatiTe.  His  duties  relate  to  the 
fioancea,  their  condition  and  improvement,  and  lo  them  excluaivelj. 
The  act  creating  the  treasury  department,  and  defining  the  dntiea  of 
the  Secretary,  demonstrates  this.  He  hu  no  le^sIatiTe  powen  ;  and 
Congress  neither  has  nor  could  delegate  any  to  him.  His  powtxa, 
wbereyer  given,  and  in  whatever  language  expressed,  must  be  inter- 
preted by  his  defined  duties.  Neither  is  the  treasury  department  an 
eucufire  department.  It  was  expressly  created  not  to  be  an  execu- 
tive department.  It  is  admiDiatralive,  but  not  czceu/tM.  His  lela- 
tiona  are  positive  and  direct  to  Congress,  by  the  act  of  his  creation, 
aod  not  to  the  President.  Whenever  he  is  put  nnder  the  direction 
of  the  Prendent,  (as  he  is  by  variooa  subsequent  acts,  especially  tkoM 
letatii^  to  the  public  loans,)  it  is  done  by  express  provision  of  law, 
aad  for  specified  purposes. 

With  this  key  to  the  nature  of  the  office  and  the  dntiea  of  the  cMr 
cer,  I  will  now  briefly  examine  the  variooa  reasons  which  he  aaaigtif 
fortheremoval  of  the  public  deposites.  Thafiret  is  the  nearapproach 
of  the  expiration  of  the  charter-  But  the  charter  had  yet  to  run  about 
twoandahalf  of  the  twenty  years  to  which  it  was  limited.  During 
the  wkok  term  the  public  deposites  were  to  continue  to  be  made  witlf 
the  bank.  It  was  clearly  foreseen,  at  the  commencement  of  the  term^ 
•■  now,  that  it  would  expire,  and  yet  Congress  did  not  then,  and  hM 
never  since,  thought  proper  to  provide  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  ds- 
positea  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  charter.  Whence  does  the  Sec- 
retary derive  an  authority  to  do  what  Congn-sa  had  never  done  t 
Whence  his  power  to  abridge  in  efi^ct  the  period  of  the  charter,  and 
lo  limit  it  to  seventeen  and  a  hair  years,  instead  of  twenty  ?  Wat 
the  urgency  for  the  removal  of  the  deposites  so  great  that  he  conld 
not  wait  sixty  days,  until  the  assembling  of  Congreas  ?  He  admit* 
that  they  were  perfectly  safe  in  the  bank ;  that  it  promptly  met  every 
demand  upon  it ;  and  that  it  faithfully  performed  all  its  duties.  Why 
not,  then,  wait  the  arrival  of  Congress  .>  The  last  time  the  Hoqm 
of  Representatives  had  spoken,  among  the  very  last  acta  of  the  last 
a«Mion,  that  Houm  had  declared  ila  full  confidence  in  the  n&t^  oF 
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the  depositee.  Why  not  wait  until  it  oould  review  the  sobjeet, 
all  the  new  light  which  the  Secretary  could  throw  upon  it,  and 
proclaim  its  opinion  ?  He  comes  into  office  on  the  23d  of  Septemkri 
1833|  and,  in  three  days,  with  intuitive  celerity,  he  comprehends  tk 
whole  of  the  operations  of  the  complex  department  of  the  treasmy, 
perceives  that  the  government,  from  its  origin,  had  been  in  unifini 
error,  and  denounces  the  opinions  of  all  his  predecessors !  A]»d,]i» 
tening  to  rectify  universal  wrong,  in  defiance  and  in  contempt  of  tb 
resolution  of  the  House,  he  signs  an  order  for  the  removal  <^  the  da 
posites !  It  was  of  no  consequence  to  him,  whether  places  of  safetjr, 
in  substitution  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  could  be  obtained  or 
not ;  without  making  the  essential  precautionary  arrangemento,  hs 
commands  the  removal  almost  instantly  to  be  made. 

Why,  sir,  if  the  Secretary  were  right  in  contending  that  he  akw 
could  order  the  removal,  even  he  admits  that  Congress  has  power  to 
provide  for  the  security  of  the  public  money,  in  the  new  places  tD 
which  it  might  be  transferred.     If  he  did  not  deign  to  consult  the  itp* 
resentatives  of  the  people  as  to  the  propriety  of  tlie  first  step,  did  pot 
a  decent  respect  to  their  authority  and  judgment  exact  from  hio  a 
delay,  for  the  brief  term  of  sixty  dajrs,  that  they  might  consider  wkit 
was  fitting  to  be  done  ?    The  truth  is,  that  the  Secretary,  by  lair, 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  care  and  safe-keeping  of  the  public  monej. 
As  has  been  already  shown,  that  duty  is  specifically  istfsigned  by  kw 
to  the  treasurer  of  the  United  States.     And,  in  assumiq;  upon  hifl^ 
self  the  authority  to  provide  other  depositories  than  the  Bank  of  tk 
United  States,  he  alike  trampled  upon  the  duties  of  the  treasureritsd 
what  was  due  to  Congress.    Can  any  one  doubt  the  motive  of  tfcii 
precipitancy  ?    Does  anybody  doubt  that  it  was  to  preclude  th•fl^ 
tion  of  Congress,  or  to  bring  it  under  the  influence  of  the  eiecitira 
veto  ?    Let  the  two  Houses,  or  either  of  them,  perform  their  dntf  to 
the  country,  and  we  shall  hereafter  see  whether,  in  that  imftAi^ 
least,  Mr.  Secretary  will  not  fiiil  to  consununate  his  purpose. 

3.  The  next  reason  assigned  for  this  ofi*ensive  [Hroceeding,  ii  tk 
re-election  of  the  present  chief  magistrate.    The  Secretary  says : 

"  I  have  always  regYiided  the  result  of  the  last  election  of  Pretideiit  of  the  Vvtd 
States  as  the  declaration  of  a  majority  of  the  people,  that  the  charter  ought  aottolj 
renewed.*'  ♦  •  •  "Its  voluntary  application 'to  Consress  for  the  reBe«d« 
Its  charter  four  yearn  before  it  expired,  and  upon  the  eve  of  the  election  of  Prtmi^ 
was  wkfar^ootf  on,  aU  nda  as  bnngiof  forwaid  that  question  for  iaeideatal  ^^"^ 
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M  the  then  imowbiiig  aleciioa.    It  wh  •cecrdinfly  uinad  o«  b*tb  MdM  bafbn 
the  dikiuul  alltw  penpCe,  ud  ihcimrdietpronoiuicM  icawt  the  tMiilL,*'dEC. 

Wbkt  bu  the  SecreUiy  to  do  with  elections  ?  Do  they  beloi^  to 
the  financial  cooceru  of  hia  department  ?  Why  thii  constant  refer- 
ence  to  the  result  of  the  laat  ^residential  election  ?  Oufht  not  the 
Ffesitlent  to  be  content  with  the  triumphant  issue  of  it  ?  Did  he 
want  still  more  vetoes  >  The  winners  ought  to  forbear  making  any 
complaints,  and  be  satisfied,  whatever  the  losers  may  be.  After  u 
election  is  fairly  terminated,  1  bare  always  thought  that  the  best  way 
was  to  forget  all  the  incidents  of  the  preceding  canvass,  and  espe- 
cially the  manner  in  which  votes  had  been  cast.  If  one  has  been  SQc- 
eessfiil,  that  ought  to  be  soffieient  for  him  ;  if  defeated,  regrets  are 
unavailing.  Our  fellow  citizens  have  a  right  freely  to  exercise  their 
etective  franchise  as  they  please,  and  no  one,  certainly  no  cancUdtte, 
has  any  tight  to  complain  about  It. 

But  the  argument  of  the  Secretary  is,  that  the  qoastiOD  of  the  bank 
was  fully  submitted  to  the  people,  by  the  consent  of  all  parUes,  fiilljr 
discussed  before  them,  and  their  verdict  pronounced  against  the  iuM* 
totion,  in  the  reflection  of  the  President.  His  statement  of  the  caaa 
leqiuree  that  we  should  examine  carefblly  the  various  roeuages  of 
the  President  to  ascertain  whether  the  bank  question  was  &irly  and 
franUy  (to  use  a  favorite  expression  of  the  President)  submitted  bj 
him  to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  In  his  message  of  1S29,  the 
Premdent  says : 

"  Th*  chaitet  of  the  Bank  of  the  Unitrd  Slates  ei^im  in  1S36,  and  iti  atockhoM- 
•»  will  IDOM  ptobabl;  apply  for  a  renewal  of  their  pnrikfea-  In  oidei  to  ■void  ths 
arils  reenlting  irom  jirinpiltmef  m  »  ineaaiire  iuvoWing  luch  importanl  piiaciplei, 
S^mcfa  deep  pecnniaty  intereM,  1  feet  (bat  1  cannot,  in  pmlim  (o  tkt  urtaa  m- 
lereatej,  too  toon  pRseat  il,  tc  the  deliberate  cooiideration  of  the  legialatwe  sad 
the  people." 

Tba  charter  had  then  upwards  of  six  years  to  run.  Upon  this 
solemn  invitation  of  the  chief  magistrate,  two  years  afterwards,  the 
bank  came  forward  with  an  application  for  renewal.  Then  it  was 
discovered  that  the  application  was  premature.  And  the  bank  was 
denoanced  for  accepting  the  very  invitation  whidi  had  been  formally 
given.     The  President  proceeds : 
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This  message  was  a  non-committal.  The  President  does  notvH 
nouDce  clearly  his  own  opinion,  but  states  that  of  a  large  portUm  9§ 
our  fellow  citizens^  Now  we  all  know  that  a  lai^  and  higblj  nspee- 
table  number  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  hare  always  entn^ 
tained  an  opinion  adverse  to  the  bank  on  both  grounds.  Tne  Pren- 
dent  continues : 


*'  JfBUch  an  institation  is  deemed  egeential  to  the  fiacal  opentions  of  the  fir 
enment,  I  snbmit  to  the  wisdom  of  the  legislature  whether  a  national  one,  fonoM 
upoa  the  credit  of  the  government,  and  its  resources,  might  not  be  devised." 

Here,  again,  the  President,  so  far  from  expressing  an  explicit  opiih 
ion  against  all  national  banks,  makes  a  hypothetical  admission  of  the 
utility  of  a  bank,  and  distinctly  intimates  the  practicability  of  devinf 
one  on  the  basis  of  the  credit  and  resources  of  the  government 

In  his  message  of  1830,  speaking  of  the  bank,  the  President  ssfi: 


*'  Nothing  has  occurred  to  lessen,  in  any  degree,  the  dangers  whiefa  mmf^m 
eUixent  apprehend  from  that  institution^  as  at  present  organized.  In  the  spint « iB> 
provement  and  compromise,  which  distmguisnes  our  country  and  its  instiCntiooL  it 
oecomes  us  to  inquire  whether  it  be  not  vouihle  to  secure  the  advantages  aflbflU 
by  the  present  bank  through  the  agency  of  a  Bank  of  the  United  Statn,  so  modified 
in  its  principles  and  structure,  as  to  obviate  constitutional  and  other 


Here,  again,  the  President  recites  the  apprehensions  of  ^  many  of 
our  citizens,"  rather  than  avows  his  own  opinion.  He  .admits  indeed 
''  the  advantages  afibrded  by  the  present  bank,"  but  suggests  in  ii- 
quiry  whether  it  be  possible  (of  course  doubting)  to  secure  them  hj 
a  bank  differently  constructed.  And  towards  the  conclusion  of  tint 
part  of  the  message,  his  language  fully  justifies  the  implication,  iW 
it  was  not  to  the  bank  itself,  but  to  ^^  its  present  form,"  that  hecl^* 
jected. 

The  message  of  1831,  when  treating  of  the  bank,  was  vajtahf* 
The  President  says : 

"  Entertaining  the  opinions  heretofore  expressed  in  relation  to  ths  Baakof  ^ 
United  States,  as  at  present  organized** — rnon-committal  once  more ;  and  wfatt  Afit 
means,  Mr.  President,  nobody  better  knows  than  you  and  I] — **  I  felt  it  my  dal7i  ■ 
my  former  mess&s^^  frankly  to  disclose  them,** 

Frank  disclosures  !  Now,  sir,  I  recollect  perfectly  well  the  impe^ 
sions  made  on.  my  mind,  and  on  those  of  oUier  Senators  with  irlM0 
I  conversed,  immediately  after  that  message  was  read.     We  thoigbt 
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and  Bftid  to  each  other,  the  President  has  left  a  door  open  to  pass  out. 
it  is  not  the  hank ;  it  is  not  uny  Bank  of  the  United  States  to  which 
he  is  opposed,  hut  it  is  to  the  particular  organization  of  the  existing 
bank.  And  vre  all  concluded  that,  if  amendments  could  he  made  to 
the  charter  satisfactory  to  the  President,  he  would  approve  a  bill  for 
its  renewal. 

We  come  now  to  the  fiunous  message  of  July,  1832,  negativing  the 
bill  to  recharter  the  bank.  Here,  it  might  be  expected,  we  shall  cer- 
tainly find  clear  opinions,  unequivocally  expressed.  The  President 
cannot  elude  the  question.  He  must  now  be  perfectly  frank.  We 
shall  presently  sec.    He  says: 

"  A  Bank  of  the  United  States  is,  in  many  respects,  convenient  to  the  gorernment, 
■■d  ineftil  to  the  p<va^e.  Entertaining  this  opinion,  and  deeply  imj^resBed  with  the 
beliel*  that  tome  of  the  powers  and  privileges  possessed  by  the  existing  bank,  are 
ttanthorized  by  the  constitntion,"  <tec.  *  •  •  <•  i  felt  it  my  duty,  at  an  early 
ferittdof  my  administration, -to  eall  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  practicability 
^ organizing  an  institution,  combining  all  its  advantages,  and  obviatmg  these  oo- 
jeecioos.  I  sincerely  regret,  that  in  (he  act  l>efoTe  me  I  can  perceive  none  of  thou 
madiiicaiiontf"  &c.  •  ♦  •  "  That  a  Bank  of  the  United  States,  competent 
to  all  the  duties  which  may  be  required  by  the  government,  might  be  so  organized 
19  not  tc  infringe  on  our  own  delegated  powers,  or  the  reserved  riglits  of  the  States, 
Ido  not  entertain  a  douf)t.  Had  the  Executive  been  called  on  to  fdrni^h  theprqfect 
^  wmtk  an  tnUitvlion,  the  duty  would  have  been  cheerfully  performed." 

The  message  is  principally  employed  in  discussing  the  objections 
which  the  President  entertained  to  the  particular  provisions  of  the 
charter,  and  not  to  the  bank  itself ;  such  as  the  right  of  foreigners  to 
hold  stock  in  it ;  its  exemption  from  State  taxation ;  its  capacity  to 
hold  reid  estate,  &c.  &c.     Does  the  President,  even  in  this  message, 
army  himself  in  opposition  to  any  Bank  of  the  United  States  ?    Does 
be  even  oppose  himself  to  the  existing  bank  under  every  organiza- 
tion of  which  it  is  susceptible  ?    On  the  contrary,  does  he  not  declare 
that  he  does  not  entertain  a  doubt  that  a  bank  may  be  constitutionally 
<»ganized  ?    Does  he  not  even  rebuke  Congress  for  not  calling  on 
him  to  furnish  a  project  of  a  bank,  which  he  would  have  cheerfully 
supplied?     Is  it  not  fairly  deduciblc,  from  the  message,  that  the 
charter  of  the  present  bank  might  have  been  so  amended  as  to  have 
•ecured  the  President's  approbation  to  the  institution  ?    So  far  was 
the   message  from  being  decisive  against  all  Banks  of  the  United 
States,  or  against  the  existing  bank,  under  any  modification,  the 
President  expressly  declares  that  the  question  was  adjourned.    He 
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**  A  general  discussion  will  noip^  take  place,  eliciting  new  li^t,  and  161^11  in- 
portant  principles  ;  and  a  new  Congress,  elected  in  the  midst  ot  such  dbecmBOi^iii 
furnishing  an  equal  representation  of  the  peojple,  according  to  the  last  censn^wll 
bear  to  the  Capitol  the  verdict  of  miblic  opinion,  and  I  doubt  not  bring  thisiBp0> 
tanc  question  to  a  salisfactory  result." 

This  review  of  the  various  messages  of  the  President,  conclum- 
ly  evinces  that  they  were  far  from  expressing,  frankly  and  decisiT^j, 
any  opinions  of  the  chief  magistrate,  except  that  he  was  opposed  to 
the  amendments  of  the  charter  contained  in  the  hill  suhmitted  to  Ub 
for  its  renewal,  and  that  he  required  further  amendments.  It  demoB- 
strates  that  he  entertained  no  douht  that  it  was  practicahle  and  dew- 
able  to  establish  a  Bank  of  the  United  States  ;  it  justified  the  hope 
that  he  might  be  ultimately  reconciled  to  the  continuation  of  the 
present  Bank,  with  suitable  modifications ;  and  it  expressly  pio- 
claimed  that  the  whole  subject  was  adjourned  to  the  new  CoDgrsB, 
to  be  assembled  under  the  last  census.  If  the  parts  of  the  messigai 
which  I  have  cited,  or  other  expressions,  in  the  same  document,  be 
doubtful,  or  susceptible  of  a  different  interpretation,  the  reriewii 
sufficient  for  my  purpose ;  which  is,  to  refute  the  argument  so  confi- 
dently advanced,  that  the  President's  opinion,  in  opposition  (o  tk 
present  or  any  other  Bank  of  the  United  States,  was  firaokly  aid 
fairly  stated  to  the  people,  prior  to  the  late  election,  was  fully  under- 
stood and  finally  decided  by  them. 

Accordingly,  in  the  canvass,  which  ensued,  it  was  boldly  asserted 
Dy  the  partisans  of  the  President  that  he  was  not  opposed  to  aBmk 
of  the  United  States,  nor  to  the  existing  Bank  with  proper  amend- 
ments. They  maintained,  at  least  wherever  those  friendly  to  a  Na- 
tional Bank,  were  in  the  majority,  that  the  re-election  would  be  Mr 
lowed  by  a  rccharter  of  the  Bank,  with  proper  amendments.  They 
dwelt,  it  is  true,  with  great  earnestness,  upon  his  objections  to  the 
pernicious  influence  of  foreigners  in  holding  stock  in  it ;  hot  thej 
nevertheless  contended  that  these  objections  would  be  cured,  if  he 
was  re-elected,  and  the  Bank  sustained.  I  appeal  to  the  whole  Seoale, 
to  my  colleagues,  to  the  people  of  Kentucky,  and  especially  to  tke 
citizens  of  the  city  of  Louisville,  for  the  correctness  of  this  statencot 

After  all  this,  was  it  anticipated  by  the  people  of  the  United Stafci 
that,  in  the  re-election  of  the  President,  they  were  deciding  apoit 
an  institution  of  such  yital  importance  ?  Could  they  have  ivatpo^ 
that|  after  an  express  adjournment  of  the  whole  matter  to  a  new 
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Congress,  by  the  President  himself,  he  would  have  prejudged  the 
action  of  this  new  Congress,  and  pronounced  that  a  question,  express- 
Vf.hj  himself  refen'ed  to  its  authority,  was  previously  settled  by  the 
people  ?  Hfe  claimed  no  such  result  in  his  message,  immediately  af- 
ter the  re-election ;  although  in  it  he.  denounced  the  Bank  as  an  un- 
safe  depository  of  the  public  money,  and  invited  Congress  to  investi- 
gate its  condition.  The  President,  then,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasoiy,  are  without  all  color  of  justification  for  their  assertions, 
that  the  question  of  bank  or  no  bank  was  fully  and  fairly  submitted 
to  the  people,  and  a  decision  pronounced  against  it  by  them. 


■Sir,  lam  surprised  and  alarmed  at  the  new  source  of  executive 
power,  which  is  found  in  the  lesult  of  a  presidential  election.  I  had 
■opposed  that  the  constitution  and  the  laws  were  the  sole  source  of 
ezecative  authority  ;  that  the  constitution  could  only  be  amended  in 
the  mode  which  it  has  itself  prescribed  ;  that  the  issue  of  a  presiden- 
tial election,  was  merely  to  place  the  chief  magistrate  in  the  post  as- 
ikaied  to  him  ;  and  that  he  had  neither  more  nor  less  power,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  election,  than  the  constitution  defines  and  delegates. 
But  it  seems  that  if,  prior  to  an  election,  certain  opinions,  no  matter 
how  ambiguously  put  forth  by  a  candidate,  are  known  to  the  people, 
theae  loose  opinions,  in  virtue  of  the  election,  incorporate  themselves 
with  the  constitution,  and  afterwards  are  to  be  regarded  and  ex- 
pounded as  parts  of  the  instrument. 

4.  The  public  money  ought  not,  the  Secretary  thinks,  to  remain  in 
the  Bank  until  the  last  moment  of  the  existence  of  the  charter.  But 
that  was  not  the  question  which  he  had  to  decide  on  the  26th  Sep- 
lomber  last.  The  real  question  then  was,  could  he  not  wait  sixty 
dqfa  for  the  meeting  of  Congress  ?  There  were  many  hut  moments, 
near  two  years  and  a  half,  between  the  26th  of  September  and  the 
d^y  of  the  expiration  of  the  charter.  But  why  not  let  the  public 
money  remain  in  the  Bank  until  the  last  day  of  the  charter  }  It  is  a 
pitft  of  the  charter  that  it  shall  so  remain ;  and  Congress  having  so 
ordejred  it,  the  Secretary  ought  to  have  acquiesced  in  the  will  of  Con- 
greaa,  unless  the  exigency  had  arisen  on  which  alone  it  was  supposed 
hia  power  over  the  deposites  would  be  exercised.  The  Secretary  is 
ipreatly  mistaken,  in  believing  that  the  Bank  will  be  less  secure  in 
the  last  hours  of  its  existence  tdan  previously.  It  will  then  be  col- 
lecting its  resources,  with  a  view  to  the  immediate  payment  of  its 
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notes,  and  the  ultimate  division  among  the  stockhold^»  of  their  capi 
tal ;  and  at  no  period  of  its  existence  will  it  be  so  strong  and  able  to 
pay  all  demands  upon  it.  As  to  the  depreciation  in  the  value  of  its 
notes  in  the  interior,  at  that  time,  why,  sir,  is  the  Secretary  possess- 
ed of  the  least  knowledge  of  the  course  of  the  trade  of  the  interior, 
and  especially  of  the  western  States  ?  If  he  had  any,  he  could  not 
have  made  such  a  suggestion.  When  the  Bank  itself  is  not  drawing, 
its  notes  form  the  best  medium  of  remittance  from  the  interior  to  tiie 
Atlantic  capitals.  They  are  sought  after  by  merchants  and  traders 
with  avidity,  are  never  below  par,  and  in  the  absence  of  Bank  drafts 
may  command  a  premium.  This  will  continue  to  be  the  case  as  long 
as  the  charter  endures,  and  especially  during  the  last  moments  of  its 
existence,  when  its  ability  will  be  unquestionable,  Philadelphia  be- 
ing the  place  of  the  redemption ;  whilst  the  notes  themselves  will 
be  received  in  all  the  large  cities  in  payment  of  duties. 

<  » 

The  Secretary  asserts  that  ^^  it  is  well  understood  that  the  superior 
credit  heretofore  enjoyed  by  the  Notes  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  was  not  founded  on  any  particular  confidence  in  its  manage- 
ment or  solidity.  It  was  occasioned  aUogether  by  the  agreement  on 
behalf  of  the  public,  in  the  act  of  incorporation,  to  receive  them  in 
all  payments  to  the  United  States." — I  have  rarely  seen  any  state 
paper  characterised  by  so  little  gravity,  dignity  and  circumspection, 
as  the  report  displays.  The  Secretary  is  perfectly  reckless  in  his  as- 
sertions of  matters  of  fact,  and  culpably  loose  in  his  reasoning.  Can 
he  believe  the  assertion  which  he  has  made  ?  Can  he  believe  for  ex- 
ample, that  if  the  Notes  of  the  Bank  of  the  Metropolis  were  made 
receivable  in  all  payments  to  the  government,  they  would  ever  ac- 
quire, at  home  and  abroad,  the  credit  and  confidence  which  are  at- 
tached to  those  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  ?  If  he  had  stated 
that  the  faculty  mentioned,  was  one  of  the  elements  of  the  great 
credit  of  those  notes,  the  statement  would  have  been  true ;  but  who 
can  agree  with  him,  that  it  is  the  sole  cause  }  The  credit  of  th^ 
Bank  of  the  United  States  results  firom  the  large  amount  of  its  capi- 
tal ;  from  the  great  ability  and  integrity  with  which  it  has  been  ad- 
ministered ;  from  the  participation  of  the  government  in  its  affairs ; 
from  its  advantageous  location ;  from  its  being  the  place  of  deposite 
of  the  public  moneys,  and  its  Notes  being  receivable  in  all  payments 
to  the  government ;  and  from  its  being  emphatically  the  Btmk  of  the 
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oiEngiMoi,  Frtuice,  Anuterdam,  Genoa,  &c 

6.  The  expuuion  and  contraction  of  the  accemmodaliooa  of  tho 
<brak  (o  it!  iadividual  oustomera,  are  held  up  hj  the  Secretary,  in  bold 
relief,  u  evidencea  of  juisconduct,  Irhich  jiuiified  hia  withdrawal  of 
the  depoaitea.  He  repreeenta  the  bank  as  endeavoring  to  operate  do 
the  pnUic,  bj  alternate  bribery  and  oppression,  with  the  tame  object 
in  both  casea,  of  infloencing  -the  election,  or  the  adminiatiatioa  of  the 
Preaideat.  Why  thia  perpetual  reference  «f  all  the  operatioiu  of  the 
inftitntion  to  the  executive  i  Why  does  the  executive  think  of  nc^ 
flung  bat  itaelf  ?  It  is  I !  It  ia  I !  It  b  I,  that  is  meant,  appears  to  be 
the  conatant  exclamation-  Christianity  and  charity  enjoin  as  nevw 
to  ascribe  a  bad  motive  if  we  can  suppose  a  good  one.  The  bank  is- 
a  moneyed  corporation,  whose  profits  result  from  its  businesa ;  if  that 
be  extensive,  it  nutkes  better ;  if  limited,  less  profit.  Its  interest  >> 
ta  make  the  greatest  amount  of  dividends  which  it  can  salely.  Aad 
«U  its  actions  may  be  more  certainly  ascribed  to  that  than  any  othef 
principle.  The  administration  must  have  a  poor  opinion  of  the  vir- 
.tue  and  intelligeDce  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  if  it  supposes 
that  their  judgments  are  to  be  warped  and  their  opinions  conlroUed 
by  any  scale  of  graduated  bank  accommodations.  The  bank  must 
bave  a  still  poorer  conception  of  its  duty  to  the  stockholder,  if  it  wwe 
to  regulate  its  issues  by  the  uncertain  and  speculative  standard  of  po- 
litical efiect,  rather  than  a  positive  arithmetical  rule  for  the  computa- 
iion  ct  iiterest. 

As  to  the  alleged  extensiou  of  the  basiness  of  the  bank,it  baa  beev 
^aia  and  again  satisCactorily  accounted  for  by  the  payment  of  the 
fsUtc  debt,  and  the  withdrawal  from  Europe  of  considerable  rams, 
which  threw  into  its  vaults  a  laige  amount  of  funds,  whicli,  to  be 
productive,  must  be  employed ;  and,  as  the  cemmeicial  wants  pro^ 
ceeding  from  extraordinary  activity  of  business,  created  great  demands 
about  the  same  period  for  bank  accommodations,  the  institution  nat- 
orally  enlarged  its  transactioiiB.  It  would  have  been  treacheroua  to 
tbe  best  interests  of  its  constituents  if  it  had  not  done  so.  The  re- 
ceot  contraction  of  its  business  is  the  result  of  an  obvious  caose. 
Notwithstanding  the  confidcBoe  in  it,  manifested  by  one  of  the  last 
acta  of  the  last  House  of  Representatives,  Coogresi  had  scarcely  left 
tke  distiict  be&ite  measures  were  ptt  in  operation  to  ciscumvent  3t 
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authority.    Denunciations  and  threats  were  put  forth  agminst  it.   Blk 
mors  stamped  with  but  too  much  authority,  were  circulated,  of  fle 
intention  of  the  executive  to  disregard  the  admonition  of  the  HooKof 
Representatives.     An  agent  was  sent  out — and  then  $uch  am  ageai^ 
to  sound  the  local  institutions  as  to  the  terms  on  which  they  wodi 
receive  the  deposites.    Was  the  bank,  who  could  not  be  igncKiBtof 
all  this,  to  sit  carelessly  by,  without  taking  any  procautionaiy  id» 
sures  ?    The  prudent  mariner,  when  he  sees  the  coming  stonily  Mi 
his  sails,  and  prepares  for  all  its  rage.     The  bank  knew  that  the  Op* 
ecutive  was  in  open  hostility  to  it,  and  that  it  had  nothing  to  ezpest 
from  its  forbearance.     It  had  numerous  points  to  defend,  the skroogth- 
or  weakness  of  all  of  which  was  well  known  from  its  weeUy  retBrn* 
to  the  Secretary,  and  it  could  not  possibly  know  at  which  the  fint 
mortal  stroke  would  be  aimed.    If,  on  the  twentieth  of  firptnnhff 
last,  instead  of  the  manifesto  of  the  President  against  the  huk,  it 
had  officially  announced  that  he  did  not  mean  to  make  war  iipoa  die 
bank,  and  intended  to  allow  the  public  deposites  to  remain  nBtii  tk 
pleasure  of  Congress  was  expressed,  public  confidence  would  hue 
been  assured  and  unshaken,  the  business  of  the  country  contiBiiedia 
quiet  and  prosperity,  and  the  numerous  bankruptcies  in  our  coniDer- 
cial  cities  averted.     The  wisdom  of  human  actions  is  better  kDOW» 
in  their  results  than  at  their  inception.    That  of  the  bank  is  manifeft 
from  all  that  has  happened,  and  especially  from  its  aetnil  oonditioa 
of  perfect  security. 

7.  The  Secretary  complains  of  misconduct  of  the  bank  in'Uep- 
ting  to  the  committee  of  exchange  the  transaction  of  important  bai- 
ness,  and  in  that  committee  being  appointed  by  the  President  and  not 
the  board,  by  which  the  government  directors  have  been  eadaded. 
The  directors  who  compose  the  board  meet  only  periodicaDy.  Deri- 
ving no  compensation  from  their  places,  which  the  charter  mkiei 
prohibits  them  from  receiving,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  theyihovU 
be  constantly  in  session.  They  must,  necessarily,  thereforei  derohf 
a  great  part  of  the  business  of  the  bank  in-  its  details^  upon  the  eft- 
cers  and  servants  of  the  corporation.  It  is  sufficient,  if  the  haul 
controls,  governs,  and  directs  the  whole  machine-.  The  most  inpM> 
tant  operation  of  a  bank  is  that  of  paying  out  its  cash,  and  that  the 
cashier  or  teller,  and  not  the  board  performs.  As  to  comnuttetftf 
exchange,  the  board,  not  being  always  in  session,  it  is  eTideot  that 
the  convenience  of  the  public  requires  that  there  shoold  be  some  aiii> 
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thority  at  the  bank  dailj^to  pass  daily  upon  bills,  either  in  the  sale 
or  purchase,  as  the  wants  of  the  community  require.  Kvery  bank,  I 
bdieve,  that  does  business  to  any  extent,  has  a  committee  of  exchange 
amilar  to  that  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  In  regard  to  the 
mode  of  appointment  by  the  President  of  the  board,  it  is  in  conform- 
ity with  the  invariable  usage  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  with 
the  practice  of  the  Senate  for  several  years,  and  until  altered  at  the 
oommencement  of  this  session,  with  the  usage  in  a  great  variety,  it 
BOt  all  of  the  State  legislatures,  and  with  that  which  prevails  in  our 
popular  assemblies.  The  president,  speaker,  chairman,  moderator, 
alinoBt  uniibrmly  appoints  committees.  That  none  of  the  government 
dSrectors  have  been  on  the  committee  of  exchange,  has  proceeded,  it 
if  to  be  presumed,  from  their  not  being  entitled,  from  their  skill  and 
experience,  and  standing  in  society*  to  be  put  there.  The  govem- 
neiit  directcj^s  stand  upon  the. same  equal  footing  with  those  appoint- 
ed by  the  stockholders.  When  appointed  they  are  thrown  into  the 
waimj  and  must  take  their  fair  chances  with  their  colleagues.  If  the 
Resident  of  the  United  States  will  nominate  men  of  high  character 
and  credit,  of  known  experience  and  knowledge  in  business,  they  will 
BO  doubt  be  placed  in  corresponding  stations.  If  he  appoints  dijferent 
men  he  cannot  expect  it.  Banks  are  exactly  the  places  where  cur- 
rency and  value  are  well  understood  and  duly  estimated.  A  piece  of 
coin,  having  even  the  stamp  of  the  government,  will  not  pass  unless 
the  metal  is  pure. 

8.  The  French  bill  forms  another  topic  of  great  complaint  with  the 
Secretary.  The  state  of  the  case  is  that  the  government  sold  to  the 
bank  a  bill  on  that  of  France  for  $900,000,  which  the  bank  sold  in 
Condon,  whence  it  was  sent  by  the  purchaser  to  Paris  to  receive  the 
amoant.  When  the  bank  purchased  the  bill,  it  paid  the  amount  to 
tile  government,  or  which  is  the  same  thing,  passed  it  to  the  credit  of 
the  treasury,  to  be  used  on  demand.  The  bill  was  protested  in  Paris, 
ad  the  agents  of  the  bank,  to  avoid  its  being  liable  to  damages,  took 
up  the  bill  on  account  of  the  bank.  The  bill  being  dishonored,  the 
bank  comes  back  on  the  drawer,  and  demands  the  customary  dama- 
ges due  according  to  the  course  of  all  such  transactions.  The  com- 
pUint  of  the  Secretary  is,  that  the  bank  took  up  the  bill  to  save  its 
own  credit,  and  that  it  did  not  do  it  on  account  of  the  government ; 
in  other  words,  that  the  bank  did  not  advance  at  Paris  $900,000  to 
tlie  government  on  account  of  a  bill  which  it  had  already  paid  every 
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dollar  at  Philadelphia.  Why,  Sir,  has  the  Secretary  read  the  chaitcrr 
If  he  haSy  he  must  have  known  that  the  bank  could  not  have  «l- 
vanced  the  $900,000  for  the  government  at  Park,  without  rabject^g 
itself  to  a  penalty  of  three  times  the  amount  (2,700,000.)  Tin  131k 
section  of  the  charter  is  express  and  positive : 

"  That  if  the  said  corporation  shall  adranct  or  lend  any  mni  of  money  for  iSmm 
or  on  accou9t  of  ihe  govemroent  of  the  United  States,  to  an  amount  ezeecdiiitiii 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  all  persons  concerned  in  making  such  unlawful  adfUM 
or  loan,  shall  forfeit  treble  the  amount,  one  fifth  to  the  infonuer,**  &c. 

9.  The  last  reason  which  I  shall  notice  of  the  Secretaiy  ii|  Ail 
this  ambitious  corporation  aspires  to  possess  political  power,    llioie 
in  the  actual  possession  of  power,  especially  when  they  haye  po^ 
abused  it,  are  perpetually  dreading  its  loss.     The  miser  does  sot  dig 
to  his  treasure  with  a  more  death-like  grasp.    Their  suspicifloim 
always  active  and  on  the  alert.    In  every  form  they  behold  a  nn^ 
and  every  breeze  comes  charged  with  alarm  and  dread.    Athoawid 
spectres  gUde  before  their  afirighted  imaginations,  and  they^iee,ia 
every  attempt  to  eiilighten  those  who  have  placed  them  in  oflke,a 
sinister  design  to  snatch  from  them  their  authority.     On  what  otlwr 
principles  can  we  account  for  the  extravagant  charges  Iffoug^t  fiv> 
ward  by  the  Secretary  against  the  bank  ?    More  groundless  and  reck- 
less assertions  than  those  which  he  has  allowed  himsdf  to  embody  ia 
his  report,  never  were  presented  to  a  deceived,  insulted,  and  outraged 
people.     Suffer  me,  sir,  to  groupe  some  of  them.     He  asserts,  "  tbit 
there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  that  the  bank  has  used  its  neiDi 
to  obtain  political  power ;"  that,  in  the  Presidential  dectioD,  ^Ae 
bank  took  an  open  and  direct  interest,  demonstrating  that  it  wisif4| 
its  money  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  hold  upon  the  people  of  this 
country ;"  that  it  ^^  entered  the  political  arena ;"  that  it  ciieobted 
publications  containing  "  attacks  on  the  officers  of  govemmeat  f  that 
''  it  is  now  openly  in  the  field  as  a  political  partisan ;''  that  tkeie 
are  ^^pantive  proqfs^^  of  the  efforts  of  the  bank  to  obtain  power.   Aali 
finally,  he  concludes,  as  a  demonstrated  proposftion :  c 

"Fonthly,  That  there  is  sufficient  eTtdence  to  show  that  the  bank  biibeeiyj ' 
still  tsseekmff  to  obtain  political  power,  and  has  used  its  money  for  the  pofptff* 
iBfluenciug  the  election  of  the  public  senrants.*' 

After  all  this,  who  can  doubt  that  this  ambitious  corporatiooif* 
candidate  for  the  next  Presidency  ?  Or,  if  it  can  moderate  iU  Wy 
pretensions,  that  it  means  at  least  to  go  for  the  office  of  SecrettfJ  ^ 
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Iba  IVeMiuy,  npon  the  next  remoTsl  f  But  sir,  where  are  th«  prodb 
of  these  political  designa  f  Can  anything  be  more  recUesi  than  thoM 
confident  assertions  of  the  Secretary  ?  Let  us  have  the  proofs :  I  call 
tot  the  proob.  The  bank  has  been  the  coiwtant  object  for  years  of 
Titnperation  and  calumny.  It  haa  been  assailed  in  erery  form  of  bi^ 
temess  and  malignity.  Its  operations  have  been  misrepresented ;  its 
credit  and  the  public  confidence  in  its  integrity  and  solidity  attempW 
to  be  destroyed  ;  and  the  character  of  its  officers  assailed.  .  Undv 
these  circumstances,  it  has  dsred  to  defend  itself.  It  has  circulated 
public  documents,  speeches  of  members  of  Congress,  reports  made  bf* 
chairmen  of  committees,  firiends  of  the  administration,  and  other  p^ 
pera.  And,  as  it  vu  necessary  to  make  the  defence  commensmtta 
with  the  duration  and  the  extensive  theatre  of  the  attack,  it  has  boM 
compelled  to  incar  a  heavy  expense  to  save  itself  froin  threatened 
destruction  It  haa  openly  avowed,  and  yet  avows,  its  right  sad 
purpose  to  defend  itself.  All  this  was  known  to  the  last  Congress. 
Not  a  solitary  material  fact  has  been  since  disclosed.  And  when  b^ 
fere,  in  a  country  where  the  press  is  free,  was  it  deemed  criminal  6»- 
any  body  to  defend  itself  f  Who  invested  the  Secretary  of  ibe  Tre*> 
sury  with  power  to  interpose  himself  between  the  people,  and  ligfcl. 
and  intelligence  ^  Who  gave  him  the  right  to  dictate  what  inforin^ 
tion  should  be  communicated  to  the  people  and  by  wh(»n  ?  Whene* 
does  he  derive  his  jurisdiction  }  Who  made  him  censor  of  the  publie 
press?  From  what  new  sedition  law  does  be  deduce  his  authority? 
b  the  nperintendence  of  the  American  press  a  part  of  the  tnutdil 
duty  ott  Secretary  of  the  Treasury .'  Why  did  ke  not  lay  the  wbolft 
case  before  Congress,  and  invite  the  revival  of  the  old  sedition  law? 
Why  anticipate  the  arrival  of  their  session?  Why  usurp  the  anthori^ 
of  the  only  department  of  government  competent  to  apply  a  remedy, 
if  there  be  any  power  to  abridge  the  freedom  of  the  press  f  If  the 
Secretary  wishes  to  purify  the  press,  he  has  n  most  Herculean  du^ 
before  him.  And  when  he  sallies  out  on  his  Quixotic  expedition, 
be  had  better  begin  with  the  Augean  stable,  the  press  nearest  to  hii% 
his  organ,  as  most  seeding  purification. 

1  have  done  with  the  Secretary's  reasons.  They  have  been  weighed 
sad  found  wanting.  There  was  not  only  no  financial  motive  for  his 
«eting— the  sole  motive  which  be  could  officially  entertain — birt 
every  financial  considention  forbade  him  to  act.    I  proceed  now,  ^ 
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the  third  and  last  place,  to  examine  the  manner  in  which  he  haa  ex* 
eroised  his  power  over  the  deposites^ 

3.  The  whole  people  of  the  United  States  deriye  an  interest  from 
the  public  deposites  in  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  as  a  stockholder, 
in  that  institution.  The  bank  is  enabled,  through  its  branches,  to 
throw  capital  into  those  parts  of  the  Union  where  it  is  most  needed. 
Thus  it  distributes  and  equalizes  the  advantages  accruing  from  the 
collection  of  a  large  public  revenue,  and  the  consequent  public  de- 
)>0fiites.  Thus  it  neutralizes  the  injustice  which  would  otherwise 
flow  from  the  people  of  the  west  and  the  interior,  paying  their  fiill 
pn^rtion  of  the  public  burdens,  without  deriving  any  corresponding 
benefit  from  the  circulation  and  deposites  ef  the  public  revenue.  The 
YiriM  of  the  capital  of  the  bank  has  been  signally  beneficial  to  the  West. 
We  there  want  capital,  domestic,  foreign — any  capital  that  we  can 
honestly  get.  We  want  it  to  stimulate  enterprise,  to  give  activity  to 
business,  and  to  develope  the  vast  resources  which  the  bounty  of  Na« 
tpre  has  concentrated  in  that  region.  But,  by  the  Secretary's  fi[nan- 
cial  arrangements,  the  twenty-five  or  thirty  millions  of  the  public 
revenue  collected  from  all  the  people  of  the  United  States  (including 
those  of  the  west)  will  be  retained  in-  a  few  Atlantic  ports.  Each 
port  will  engross  the  public  moneys  there  collected.  And,  as  that  of 
New  York  collects  about  one*  half  of  the  public  revenue,  all  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  will  be  laid  under  contribution,  not  for  the 
sake  of  the  people  of  the  city  of  New  York,  but  ef  two  or  three  banks 
in  that  city,  in  which  the  people  of  the  United  States,  collectively, 
have  not  a  particle  of  interest ;  banks,  the  stock  in  which  is  or  may 
be  held  by  foreigners. 

Three  months  have  elapsed,  and  the  Secretary  has  not  yet  found 
places  of  deposite  lor  the  public  moneys,  as  substitutes  for  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States.  He  tells  us,  in  his  report  of  yesterday,  that  the 
bank  at  Charleston,  to  which  he  applied  to  receive  them,  declined 
the  custody,  and  that  he  has  yet  found  no  other  bank  willing  to  assume 
it.  But  he  stales  that  the  public  interest  does  not  in  consequence 
sittfer.  No!  What  is  done<  with  the  public  moneys  constantly  re- 
ceiving in  the  important  port  of  Charleston,  the  largest  port  (New 
Orleans  excepted)  from  the  Potomac  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico  ?  What 
with  the  revenue  bonds  ?  It  appears  that  he  has  not  yet  seceived  the 
charters  tcom  all  the  banks  selected  as  places  of  deposite.    Can  any- 
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thing  be  more  io][m>vident  than  that  the  Secretary  shoald  uitdertake 
to  contract  with  banks,  without  knowing  their  power  and  capacitjr  to 
contract  by  their  charten.  That  he  shoald  renture  to  depotita  the 
people's  money  in  banks,  without  a  full  knowledge  of  erery  thing  n- 
gpecting  their  actual  condition  ?  But  be  hsa  fouod  some  bauka  will- 
ing  to  receive  the  public  depontes,  and  ho  hai  entered  ioto  cootnelB  ■ 
with  them.  And  the  rery  first  step  he  has  taken  has  been  in  dinect 
Tislation  of  an  express  and  positive  atatnte  of  the  United  States.  Bj 
the  act  of  the  Ist  of  May,  1820,  sixth  section,  it  ia  enacted : 

"  Thai  no  coatiict  Bhall  Iwieifler  be  nude  b;  the  Secrrur;  of  State,  or  of  At 
Tmmry,  or  o{  the  depannieni  of  wgr,  or  of  thr  navy,  excfpl  under  a  taw  anthocU- 
inf  IIk  Munr,  or  nnder  an  •pproprialion  adequate  to  it»  falflllmeol ;  and  eiceptiag, 
■ko,  coniracu  for  the  lubai.-ience  and  clothing  of  the  army  or  navy,  and  coatiacta 
by  the  quarter  maater'a  depamnrot,  whieb  may  b«  made  by  Iba  SeoTeUtiea  of  ihcia* 


Now,  sir,  what  law  authorized  these  contracts  with  the  local  banlu^ 
made  by  the  Secretary  ofihe  Treasury  ?  The  ailment,  if  I  under- 
stand the  argument  intended  to  be  employed  on  the  other  side,  is  this  : 
that,  by  the  bank  charter,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  remove  the 
public  deposites,  and  that  includes  the  power  io  question  ?  But  the 
act  establishing  the  treasury  department  confides,  czpressly,  the  safe- 
keeping of  the  public  moneys  of  the  United  Slates  to  the  Treaanrer 
of  the  United  Stales,  and  not  to  the  Secretary ;  and  the  Treasurer, 
not  the  Secretary,  gives  a  bond  for  the  fidelity  with  which  he  shall 
keep  them.  The  moment  therefore,  that  they  are  withdravrn  from 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  they  are  placed,  by  law,  under  the 
charge  and  responsibility  of  the  Trensurer  and  bis  bond,  and  not  of 
the  Secretary,  who  has  given  no  bond.  But  let  us  trace  this  ali- 
ment a  little  further.  The  power  to  remove  the  deposiles,  says  the 
Secretary  from  a  given  place,  implies  the  power  to  designate  t&e 
place  lo  which  they  shall  be  removed.  And  this  implied  power  to 
designate  the  place  lo  which  they  shall  be  removed,  im/iSes  the  powor 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  contract  with  the  new  banks  of 
depositc.  And,  on  this  third  link,  in  the  chain  of  implications,  a 
fourth  is  constructed,  to  dispense  with  the  exprcssduties  of  the  Trea- 
surer of  tpe  United  States,  defined  in  a  positive  statute  ;  and  get  a 
fifth,  to  repeal  a  positive  statute  of  Congress,  passed  four  years  after 
the  passage  of  the  law  containing  the  present  source  of  this  most  v%- 
traotdinary  chain  of  implications.  The  exceptions  in  the  act  of  1890, 
prove  the  inflexibility  of  the  rule  which  it  prescribes.  Annual  appio- 
jviations   are  made  for  the  clothing  and  safaBistenoe  erf  tbe  vaay 
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and  naTy.  These  appropriatioiui  might  have  been  sofqposed  to  be 
oluded  in  a  power  to  contract  for  those  articles,  notwithstanding  the 
prohibitory  clause  in  that  act.  But  Congress  thought  otherwise,  and 
therefore  expresrij  provided  for  the  exceptions-  It  must  be  admits 
ted  that  our  clerk  (as  the  late  Governor  Robinson,  of  Louisiana,  one 
of  the  purest  r^ublicans  I  have  ever  known,  used  to  call  a  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,)  tramples  with  very  little  ceremony  upon  the  duties 
of  the  Treasurer,  and  the  acts  of  the  Congress  of  the  Umted  Statec, 
when  they  come  in  his  way. 

These  contracts,  therefore,  between  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasuiy 
and  the  local  banks  are  mere  nullities,  and  absolutely  void,  enforoea-' 
ble  in  no  court  ^justice  whatever,  for  two  causes — 1st.  Because  they 
are  made  in  Eolation  of  the  act  of  the  1st  of  May,  1820 ;  and  2A, 
Because  the  Treasurer,  and  not  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasuiy,  alone 
had,  if  any  federal  officer  possessed,  the  power  to  contract  with  the 
local  banks.  And  here  again  we  perceive  the  necessity  there  was 
for  avoiding  Uie  precipitancy  with  which  the  executive  acted,  and  for 
awaiting  the  meeting  of  Congress.  Congress  could  have  deliberately 
reviewed  the  previous  legislation,  decided  upon  the  expediency  <^  a 
transfer  of  the  public  deposites,  and  if  deemed  proper,  could  have 
•passed  the  new  laws  adapted  to  the  new  condition  of  the  treasury. 
It  could  have  decided  whether  the  local  banks  should  pay  any  bonus, 
or  pay  any  interest,  or  diffuse  the  public  deposites  throughout  the 
United  States,  so  as  to  secure  among  all  their  parts  equality  of  bene- 
fits as  well  as  of  burdens,  and  provided  for  ample  guaranties  for  the 
safety  of  the  public  moneys  in  their  new  d^)ositories. 

• 

But  let  us  now  inquire  whether  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has 
•exercised  his  usurped  authority,  in  the  formation  of  these  contracts, 
with  prudence  ana  discretion.  Having  substituted  himself  to  Con- 
gress and  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  he  ought  at  least  to 
«how  that,  in  the  stipulations  of  the  contracts  themselves,  he  has 
guarded  the  public  moneys  and  provided  for  the  public  interests.  I 
will  exanune  the  contract  wilih  the  Girard  Bank  of  Philadelphia, 
which  is  presented  as  a  specimen  of  the  contracts  with  the  Atlantic 
^Muiks.  The  first  stipulation  limits  the  duty  of  the  local  banks  to 
receive  in  deposite,  on  account  of  the  United  States,  only  the  notes 
of  banks  convertible  into  coin,  '^  in  its  immediate  vicinity ,''  or  which 
it  iS|  ^<  for  the  time  being,  in  the  habit  of  receiving."    Under  this 
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0tq>aIati(m,  the  Girard  Bank,  for  example,  will  not  be  bound  to  re- 
eeiTe  the  notes  of  the  Louisville  Bank,  although  that  also  be  one  of 
Ae  deposite  banks,  nor  the  notes  of  any  other  bank,  not  m  its  imme- 
diate yicinity.  As  to  the  provision  that  it  -will  receive  the  notes  of 
banks  which,  for  the  time  being,  it  is  in  the  habit  of  receiving,  it  is 
absurd  to  put  such  a  stipulation  in  a  contract,  because  by  the  power 
latained  to  change  the  habit,  for  the  time  being,  it  is  an  absolute  nul- 
Kty.  Now,  sir,  how  does  this  compare  with  the  charter  and  Bank  of 
the  United  States  ?  The  bank  receives  everywhere,  and  credits  the 
government  with  the  notes,  whether  issued  by  the  branches  or  the 
principal  bank.  The  amount  of  all  these  notes  is  everywhere  availa- 
ble to  the  government.  But  the  government  may  be  overflowing  in 
distant  bank  fiotes  when  they  are  sot  wanted,  and  a  bankrupt,  at  the 
places  of  expenditure,  under  this  singular  arrangement. 

With  respect  to  the  transfer  of  moneys  from  place  to  place,  the 
local  banks  require  in  this  contract  that  it  shall  not  take  place  but  upon 
reasonahle  notice.  And  what  reasonable  is,  has  been  left  totally  un- 
defined, and  of  course  open  to  future  contest.  When  hereafter  a 
transfer  is  ordered,  and  the  bank  is  unable  to  make  it,  there  is  noth- 
ing to  do  but  to  alledge  the  unreasonableness  of  the  notice.  The 
local  bank  agrees  to  render  to  the  government  all  the  services 
BOW  performed  by  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  subject,  how- 
elver,  to  the  restriction  that  they  are  required  "  in  the  vicinity"  of  the 
local  bank.  But  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  is  under  no  such  re- 
atrictions  ;  its  services  are'  coextensive  with  the  United  States  and 
tbeir  territories. 

The  local  banks  agree  to  submit  their  books  and  accounts  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  or  to  any  agent  to  be  appointed  by  him, 
but  to  be  paid  by  the  local  banks  pro  rata,  as  far  as  such  examination 
is  admissible  without  a  violation  of  their  respective  charters  ;  and  how 
far  that  may  be  the  Secretary  cannot  tell,  because  he  has  not  yet 
seen  all  the  charters.  He  is,  however,  to  appoint  the  agents  of  ex- 
amination, and  to  fix  the  salaries  which  the  local  banks  are  to  pay. 
And  where  does  the  Secretary  find  the  authority  to  create  officers  and 
fix  their  salaries,  without  the  authority  of  Congress  } 

But  the  most  improvident,  unprecedented  and  extraordinary  pro- 
vision in  the  contract  is  that  which  relates  to  the  security.    When, 
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and  not  until,  the  deposites  in  the  local  bank  shall  exceed  one-halt 
of  the  capital  stock  actually  paid  in,  collateral  security,  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  is  to  be  given  for  the  safety  of  the  de- 
posites. Why,  sir,  a  freshman,  a  schoolboy,  would  not  have  that 
dealt  with  his  father's  guardian's  money.  Instead  of  the  secunty 
preceding  J  it  is  to  follow  the  deposite  of  the  people's  money  !  That 
is,  the  local  bank  gets  an  amount  of  their  money,  equal  to  one-half 
its  capital,  and  then  it  condescends  to  give  security  !  Does  not  the 
Secretary  know,  that,  when  he  goes  for  the  security,  the  money  m^ 
be  gone,  and  that  he  may  be  entirely  unable  to  get  the  one  or  the 
other  ?  We  have  a  law,  if  I  mistake  not,  which  forbids  the  adviBce 
of  any  public  money,  even  to  a  disbursing  agent  of  the  government, 
without  previous  security.  Yet,  in  violation  of  the  spirit  of  thatlaw, 
or,  at  least,  of  all  common  sense  and  common  prudence,  the  Secre- 
tary disperses  upwards  of  twenty-five  millions  of  public  revenue  among 
a  countless  number  of  unknown  banks,  and  stipulates  that,  when  the 
amount  of  the  deposite  exceeds  one-half  of  their  respective  capitals, 
security  is  to  be  given  ! 

The  best  stipulation  in  the  whole  contract  is  the  last,  which  re- 
serves to  the  Secretary  of  the  treasury  the  power  of  discharging  these 
local  banks  from  the  service  of  the  United  States  whenever  he  pleases; 
and  the  sooner  he  exercises  it,  and  restores  the  public  depositeB  to 
the  place  of  acknowledged  safety,  from  which  they  have  been  naUy 
•taken,  the  better  for  all  parties  concerned. 

Let  us  look  into  (he  condition  of  one  of  these  local  banks,  the  nea^ 
est  to  us,  and  that  with  respect  to  which  we  have  the  best  informa' 
tion.     The  banks  of  this  district  (and  among  them  that  of  the  Ma* 
tropolis)  are  required  to  make  annual  reports  of  their  conditioD  i» 
the  first  day  of  January.     The  latest  official  return  from  the  Metrop 
oils  bank  is  of  the  first  of  January,  1832.  Why  it  did  not  make  one 
on  the  first  of  last  January,  along  with  the  other  banks,  I  know  not 
In  point  of  fact,  I  am  informed,  it  made  none.     Here  is  its  account  of 
January,  1S32,  and  I  think  you  will  agree  that  it  is  a  Flemish  one- 
On  the  debit  side  stand  capital  paid  in  $500,000.    Due  to  the  bankSf 
$20,91^1  10 ;  individuals  on  deposite  $74,977  42 ;  dividend  and  ex- 
penses$17,591  77;  and  surplus  $8,131  02  ;  making  an  aggregate  ef 
$684,496  31.    On  the  credit  side  there  are  bills  and  notes  discount^ 
ed,  and  stock  (whatTsort  ?)  bearing  interest,  $626,011  90;  lealesta^ 
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$18,404  86 ;  notes  of  other  banlcs  on  band,  and  checks  on  do.,  $23, 
213  80  ;  specie — now  Mr.  President,  how  much  do  you  imagine  ? 
Recollect,  that  this  is  the  bank  selected  at  the  seat  of  government, 
where  there  is  necessarily  concentrated  a  vast  amount  of  public  mo« 
ney,  employed  in  the  expenditure  of  government.  Recollect  that,  by 
another  executive  edict,  all  public  officers,  charged  with  the  disburse- 
ment of  the  public  money  here,  are  required  to  make  their  deposites 
with  this  Metropolis ;  and  how  much  specie  do  you  suppose  it  had 
at  the  date  of  its  last  official  return?  $10,974  76.  Due  from  other 
banks,  $5,890  99  ;  making  in  the  aggregate  on  the  credit  side, $684, 
496  31.  Upon  looking  into  the  items,  and  (yisting  them  up,  you  will 
find  that  this  Metropolis  bank,  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1832,  was 
liable  to  an  immediate  call  for  $176,335  29,  and  that  the  amount 
which  it  had  on  hand  ready  to  meet  that  call,  was  $40,079  55.  And 
this  is  one  of  the  banks  selected  at  the  seat  of  the  general  government, 
for  the  deposite  of  the  public  moneys  of  the  United  States.  A  bank 
with  a  capital  of  thirty-millions  of  dollars,  and  upwards  of  ten  mill- 
knm  of  specie  on  hand  has  been  put  aside,  and  a  bank  with  a  capital 
cf  half  a  million,  and  a  little  more  than  ten  thousand  dollars  in  specie 
on  hand,  has  been  substituted  in  its  place !  How  that  half  million 
has  been  raised — whether  in  part  or  in  the  whole,  by  the  neutralizing 
operation  of  giving  stock  notes  in  exchange  for  certificates  of  stock, 
does  not  appear.  , 

The  design  of  the  whole  scheme  of  this  treasury  arrangement  seems 
lohave  been,  to  Lave  united  in  one  common  league  a  number  of  local 
banks,  dispersed  throughout  the  Union,  and  subject  to  one  central 
will,  with  a  right  of  scrutiny  instituted  by  the  agents  of  that  will.  It 
is  a  bad  imitation  of  the  New  York  project  of  a  safety  fund.  This 
confederation  of  banks  will  probably  be  combined  in  sympathy  as  well 
as  interest,  and  will  be  always  ready  to  fly  to  the  succor  of  the 
•onrcet-of  their  nourishment.  As  to  their  supplying  a  common  cur- 
rency, in  place  of  th^t  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  the  plan  is 
totally  destitute  of  the  essential  requisite.  They  are  not  required  to 
credit  each  other's  paper,  unless  it  be  issued  in  the  ^^  immedittte  met- 

We  have  seen  what  is  in  this  contract.  Now  let  us  see  what  is 
moi  there.  It  contains  no  stipulation  for  the  preservation  of  the  pub- 
lic morals ;  none  for  the  freedom  of  elections ;  none  for  the  parity  of 
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the  press.  All  these  great  interests,  afler  all  that  has  been  said  apinrt 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  are  left  to  shift  and  take  care  of  them- 
selves as  they  can.  We  have  already  seen  the  President  of  a  bank 
in  a  neighboring  city,  rushing  impetuously  to  the  defence  of  the  Se* 
cretary  of  the  treasury  against  an  editorial  article  in  a  newspaper, 
although  the  '^  venom  of  the  shaft  was  quite  e({ual  to  the  Yigor  of  tk 
bow."  Was  he  rebuked  by  the  Secretary  of  the  treasury  ?  Was  tk 
bank  discharged  from  the  public  service  ?  Or,  are  mor  als,  the  pnm, 
and  elections,  in  no  danger  of  contamination,  when  a  host  of  baab 
become  literary  champions  on  the  side  of  power  and  the  oflBceis  of 
government  ?  Is  the  patriotism  of  the  Seicretary  only  alarmed  wheo 
the  infallibility  of  higti  authority  is  questioned  ?  Will  the  States 
silently  acquiesce,  and  see  the  federal  authority  insinuating  itsdfiito 
banks  of  their  creation,  and  subject  to  their  exclusive  control  ? 

We  have,  Mr.  President,  a  most  wonderful  financier  at  the  head  of 
.lur  treasury  department.     He  sits  quietly  by  in  the  cabinet,  and  irit- 
nesses  the  contest  between  his  colleague  and  the  President ;  sees  the 
conflict  in  the  mind  of  that  colleague  between  his  personal  attach- 
ment to  the  President  on  the  one  hand,  and  his  solemn  duty  to  the 
public  on  the  other.  Beholds  the  triumph  of  conscientious  obLgatioB  ,* 
contemplates  the  noble  spectacle  of  an  honest  man,  preferring  to  sur- 
render an  exalted  office  with  all  its  honors  and  emohiments,  rather 
than  betray  the  interests  of  the  people.        Sees  the  contemptuous  ad 
insulting  expulsion  of  that  colleague  from  office  ;  and  then  coolly  es- 
ters the  vacated  place,  without  the  slightest  sympathy  or  the  small- 
est emotion.     He  was  installed  on  the  23d  of  September,  and  by  the 
26th,  the  brief  period  of  three  days,  he  discovers  that  the  govennae&t 
of  the  United  States  had  been  wrong  from  its  origin  ;  that  eveiyow 
of  his  predecessors  from  Hamilton  down  including  Gallatin  (who, 
whatever  I  said  of  him  on  a  former  occasion,  and  that  I  do  not  mein 
to  retract,  possessed  more  practical  knowledge  of  currency,  biiib, 
and  finance,  than  any  man  I  have  ever  met  in  the  public  coundli)) 
Dallas,  and  Crawford  had  been  mistaken  about  both  the  expediency 
and  constitutionality  of  the  bank,  that  every  chief  magistrate,  prior  to 
him  whose  patronage  he  enjoyed,  had  been  wrong  ;  that  the  supreac 
court  of  the  United  States,  and  the  people  of  the  United  States,  dm^ 
ing  the  thirty-seven  years  that  they  had  acquiesced  in  or  recognioB' 
the  usefulness  of  a  bank,  were  all  wrong.     And  opposing  his  siogl* 
opinion  to  their  united  judgments,  he  dismisses  the  bank,  scatters  the 
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yoUBe  money,  and  ondertakefl  to  r^ulate  and  purify  the  pnUie  mo- 
nllBj  the  pablic  press,  and  popular  elections. 

If  weexamine  the  operations  of  this  modem  Torgot,  in  their  finan- 
cial bewring  merely,  we  shall  find  still  less  for  approbation. 

1.  He  withdraws  the  pablic  moneys,  where,  by  his  own  deliberate 
adaaisakm,  they  were  perfectly  safe,  with  a  bank  of  thirty-five  mill- 
vnm  of  ca{ntal,  and  ten  millions  of  specie,  and  places  them  at  great 
haard  with  banks  of  comparatively  small  capital,  and  bat  little  spe- 
eie,  of  which  the  Metropolis  bank  is  an  example. 

2.  He  withdraws  them  from  a  bank  created  by,  and  over  which 
the  federal  goyernment  had  ample  control,  and  pats  them  in  other 
baiiks,  created  by  di^rent  governments,  and  over  which  it  has  no 
eontioL 

S.  He  withdraws  them  from  a  bank  in  which  the  American  peo- 
ple as  a  stockholder,  were  drawing  their  fair  proportion  of  interest 
aeerfting  on  loans,  pf  which  those  deposites  formed  the  basis,  and  puts 
tbem  where  the  people  of  the  United  States  draw  no  interest. 

4.  fVom  a  bank  which  has  paid  a  bonus  of  a  million  and  a  half, 
"wluch  the  people  of  the  United  States  may  be  now  liable  to  refund, 
and  pots  them  in  banks  which  have  paid  to  the  American  people  no 
bonus. 

5.  Depreciates  the  value  of  stock  in  a  bank,  where  the  general 
IjOverument  holds  seven  millions,  and  advances  that  of  banks  in  whose 
■lock  it  does  not  hold  a  dollar ;  and  whose  aggregate  capital  does 
not  probably  much  exceed  that  very  seven  millions.    And,  finally, 

6.  He  dismisses  a  bank  whose  paper  circulates,  in  the  greatest 
eredit  throughout  the  Union  and  in  foreign  countries,  and  engages  in 
die  public  service  banks  whose  paper  has  but  a  limited  and  local  cir- 
culation in  their  ''  immediate  vicinities." 

These  are  immediate  and  inevitable  results.  How  much  that  large 
and  long-standing  item  of  unavailable  funds,  annually  reported  to 

*P 
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CoDgreM,  will  be  swelled  and  eztended|  temains  to  be  developed  if 
time. 

And  noW|  Mr.  President,  what,  under  all  these  circaniatanoes,  is  it 
our  duty  to  do  ^  Is  there  a  senator,  who  can  hesitate  to  affirm,  k 
the  language  of  the  resolution,  that  the  President  has  assomed  a  din- 
gerous  power  over  the  treasury  of  tbe-  United  States  not  granted  to 
him  by  the  constitution  and  the  laws ;  and  that  the  reasons  twigiwtJ 
for  the  act,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  treasury,  are  insufficient  and  ui- 
satisfactory  ? 

The  eyes  and  the  hopes  of  the  American  people  are  anzioiislj 
turned  to  Congress.     They  feel  that  they  have  been  deceived  and  in- 
sulted ;  their  confidence  abused ;  their  interests  betrayed ;  and  thdr 
liberties  in  danger.     They  see  a  rapid  and  alarming  concentration  of 
all  power  in  one  man's  hands.     They  see  that,  by  the  exercise  of  the 
positive  authority  of  the  executive,  and  his  negative  power  eicsted 
over  Congress,  the  will  of  one  man  alone  prevails,  and  govenis  the 
Republic.     The  question  is  no  longer  what  laws  will  Coi^gress  jtm, 
but  what  will  the  executive  not  veto  ?    The  President,  and  not  Goh 
gress,  is  addressed  for  legislative  action.    We  hsive  seen  a  oorpon- 
tion,  charged  with  the  execution  of  a  great  national  work,  dwrniai  a& 
experienced,  fidthful  and  zealous  President,  afterwards  testily  to  his 
ability  by  a  voluntary  resolution,  and  reward  his  extraoidinaiy  lervi- 
ces  by  a  large  gratuity,  and  appoint  in  his  place  an  execntiye  Cifor- 
ito,  totally  inexperienced  and  incompetent,  to  propitiate  the  Fmi- 
dent.    We  behold  the  usual  incidents  of  approaching  tyranny.   Ihit 
land  is  filled  with  spies  and  informers ;  and  detraction  and  denmeii* 
tion  are  the  orders  of  the  day.     People,  especially  official  incoBtali 
in  this  place,  no  longer  dare  speak  in  the  fearless  tones  of  maofy fee- 
men,  but  in  the  cautious  whispers  of  trembling  slaves.     ThepnoMxa- 
tory  symptoms  of  despotism  are  upon  us ;  and  if  Congress  do  not  tp- 
ply  an  instantaneous  and  efiective  remedy,  the  fatal  collapse  wiD  iooa 
come  on,  and  we  shall  die — ^ignobly  die !  base,  mean,  and  abject  dsfV 
— ^the  scorn  and  contempt  of  mankind — unpitied,  unwept,  umnouiBel ! 
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E  Skmate  or  THE  Unitkh  States,  March  7,  1 


I  have  been  reqneited  by  the  comnuttee  from  Philadelphia,  charg- 
ed with  presenting  the  memorial  to  Congreu,  to  say  a  few  viotda  on 
the  subject ;  and  idlhough  after  the  ample  and  rery  satiB&ctory  ex- 
potttioQ  which  it  has  received  from  the  Senator  from  MaBsachiuetts, 
fiuther  observations  are  entirely  unneceasary,  I  cannot  deny  myself 
the  gratification  of  complying  with  a  request,  proceeding  ftom  a 
MKirce  so  highly  worthy  of  respectful  consideration. 

And  what  is  the  remedy  to  be  provided  for  this  most  onhappy  state 
of  the  country  ?  1  have  conversed  freely  with  the  memben  of  the 
Philadelphia  committee-  They  are  real,  practical,  working-men ; 
iDtelligent,  well  acquainted  with  the  general  condition,  and  with  the 
■uffbrings  of  their  particular  commnnity.  No  one,  who  has  not  a 
heart  of  steel,  can  listen  to  them,  without  feeling  the  deepest  sym- 
pUhy  for  the  privations  and  su^rings  unnecessarily  brought  npon 
the  laboring  classes-  Both  the  committee  and  the  memorial  declare 
that  their  reliance  is,  exclusively,  on  the  legislative  M&ch  of  the 
government.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with  subdued  feelings  of  Ibe  pro- 
Ibandest  humility  and  mortification,  that  I  am  compelled  to  say  that, 
constituted  as  Congress  now  is,  no  relief  will  be  afforded  by  it,  unle» 
its  members  shall  be  enlightened  and  instructed  by  the  people  them- 
selves. A  large  portion  of  the  body,  whatever  may  be  their  private  . 
judgment  upon  the  course  of  the  President,  believe  it  to  be  their 
duty,  at  all  events  safest  for  themselves,  to  sustain  him  without  re- 
gard to  the  consequences  of  his  measures  upon  the  public  interests. 
And  nothing  but  clear,  decided  and  unequivocal  demonstrations  of 
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the  popular  disapprobation  of  what  has  been  done,  will  divert  tiben 
from  their  present  purpose. 

But  there  is  another  quarter  which  possesses  sufficient  power  nd 
influence  to  relieve  the  public  distresses.     In  twenty-four  hourSi  the 
executive  branch  could  adopt  a  measure  which  would  affiird  an  cfi> 
cacious  and  substantial  remedy,  and  re-establish  confidence.     And 
those  who,  in  this  chamber,  support  the  administration,  could  ooC 
render  a  better  service  than  to  repair  to  the  executive  mansion,  aad, 
placing  before  the  chief  magistrate  the  naked  and  undisguised  trotk, 
prevail  upon  him  to  retrace  his  steps  and  abandon  his  fatal  experi- 
ment.    No  one,  sir,  can  perform  that  duty  with  more  propriety  dm 
yourself.     You  can,  if  you  will,  induce  him  to  change  his  coone. 
To  you,  then,  sir,  in  no  unfriendly  spirit,  but  with  feelings  softened 
and  subdued  by  the  deep  distress  which  pervades  every  class  of  oar 
countrymen,  I  make  the  appeal.     By  your  official  and  persoitdrdir 
tionswith  the  President,  you  maintain  with  him  an  intercourse  wluch 
I  neither  enjoy  nor  covet.     Go  to  him  and  tell  him,  without  exagge- 
ration, but  in  the  language  of  truth  and  sincerity,  the  actual  ood£- 
tion  of  his  bleeding  country.     Tell  him  it  is  nearly  mined  and  im- 
done  by  the  measures  which  he  has  been  induced  to  put  in  operatfon. 
Tell  him  that  his  experiment  is  operating  on  the  nation  like  the  phi- 
losopher's experiment  upon  a  convulsed  animal,  in  an  exhausted  re- 
ceiver, and  that  it  must  expire  in'agony,  if  he  does  not  panse,  give  it 
free  and  sound  circulation,  and  suffer  the  energies  of  the  people  to 
be  revived  and  restored.    Tell  him  that,  in  a  single  city,  more  tba 
sixty  bankruptcies,  involving  a  loss  of  upwards  of  fifteen  miDioni  of 
dollars,  have  occurred.     Tell  him  of  the  alarming  decline  is  the 
value  of  all  property,  of  the  depreciation  of  all  the  produdf  of  in- 
dustry, of  t|xe  stagnation  in  every  branch  of  business,  and  <^t]iedooe 
of  numerous    manufacturing  establishments,  which,  a  few -abort 
months  ago,  were  in  active  and  flourishing  operation.    Depict  to ldiD| 
if  you  can  find  language  to  portray,  the  heart-rending  wretchednw 
of  thousands  of  the  working  classes  cast  out  of  employment.    Tdl 
him  of  the  tears  of  helpless  widows,  no  longer  able  to  earn  tkir 
bread,  and  of  unclad  and  unfed  orphans  who  have  been  driven,  by  hii 
policy,  out  of  the  busy  pursuits  in  which  but  yesterday  they  wert 
gaining  an  honest  livelihood.     Say  to  him  that  if  firmness  be  holN^ 
able,  when  guided  by  truth  and  justice,  it  is  intimately  allied  to 
another  quality,  of  the  most  pernicious  tendency,  in  the  prosecotioo 
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of  u  eRoneoiM  syBtem.  Tell  him  how  much  more  trae  glory  is  to 
he  woD  by  retracing  fiilse  steps,  than  by  blindly  roshing  on  until  his 
eowntry  is  overwhelmed  in  bankruptcy  and  ruin.  Tell  him  of  the 
aident  attachment,  the  unbounded  devotion,  the  enthusiastic  grati- 
tude towards  him,  so  often  signally  manifested  by  the  American  peo- 
ple, and  that  they  deserve  at  his  hands  better  treatment.  Tell  him 
to  guard  himself  against  the  possibility  of  an  odious  comparison  with 
that  worst  of  the  Roman  emperors,  who,  contemplating  with  indlflfer- 
enct  the  conflagration  of  the  mistress  of  the  world,  regaled  himself 
daring  the  terriffic  scene  in  the  thi'ong  of  his  dancing  courtiers.  If 
you  desire  to  secure  for  yourself  the  reputation  of  a  public  benefactor, 
deacribe  to  him  truly  the  universal  distress  already  produced,  and  the 
certain  ruin  which  must  ensue  from  perseverance  in  his  measures. 
Tell  him  that  he  has  been  abused,  deceived,  betrayed,  by  the  wicked 
counsels  of  unprincipled  men  around  him.  Inform  him  that  all  ef- 
fiirta  in  Congress  to  alleviate  or  terminate  the  public  distress  are  par- 
alyzed and  likely  to  prove  totally  unavailing,  frt)m  his  influence  upon 
a  laige  portion  of  the  members,  who  are  unwilling  to  withdraw  their 
support,  or  to  take  a  course  repugnant  to  his  wishes  and  feelings. 
Tdl  him  that,  in  his  bosom  alone,  under  actual  circumstances,  does 
the  power  abide  to  relieve  the  country ;  and  that,  unless  he  opens  it 
to  conviction,  and  corrects  the  errors  of  his  administration,  no  human 
imagination  can  conceive,  and  no  human  tongue  can  express,  the 
awftd  consequence^  which  may  follow.  Intreat  him  to  pause,  and 
to  reflect  that  there  is  a  point  beyond  which  human  endurance  can- 
not go ;  and  let  him  not  drive  this  brave,  generous,  and  patriotic  peo- 
ple to  madness  and  despair. 

Mr.  President,  unaflectedly  indisposed,  and  unwillmg  as  I  am  to 
treapass  upon  the  Senate,  I  could  not  decline  complying  with  a  re- 
quest addressed  to  me  by  a  respectable  portion  of  my  fellow  citizens, 
part  of  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  American  public.  Like  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts,  who  has  been  entrusted  with  the  presenta- 
tion of  their  petition  to  the  Senate,  I  found  them  plain,  judicious, 
•ensible  men,  clearly  understanding  their  own  interests,  and,  with 
the  rest  of  the  commimity,  writhing  under  the  operation  of  the  mea- 
sorea  of  the  executive.  If  I  have  deviated  frt)m  the  beaten  track  of 
debate  in  the  Senate,  my  apology  must  be  found  in  the  anxious  solici- 
tude which  I  feel  for  the  condition  of  the  country.  And,  sir,  if  I 
shall  have  been  successful  in  touching  your  heart,  and  exciting  in  you 
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a  glow  of  patriotiflm,  I  shall  be  most  happy.  Yoa  can  prevail  iqm 
the  President  to  abandon  his  ruinous  course ;  and,  if  you  will  exert 
the  influence  which  you  possess,  you  will  command  the  thankiiid 
the  plaudits  of  a  grateful  people. 
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In  thk  Sehatk  or  the  Ukited  Statu,  March  14,  1834. 


1  AM  charged  with  tbe  pleuing  duty  of  preKDting  to  the  Senate 
the  proceedings  of  a  public  uteetiog  of  the  people,  and  tvo  menuoi- 
al>,  nibscribed  by  large  Dumbera  of  my  fellow  citizena,  Id  teapect  to 
the  exciting  state  of  public  a&ira.   ' 

The  first  I  would  offer  aie  the  reaolutiow  of  the  yoong  men  of 
Tray,  auembled  upon  a  call  of  upwards  of  Kven  hundred  of  their 
number.  I  have  recently  visited  that  interesting  city.  It  is  one  of  - 
the  most  bt^mtiful  of  a  succession  of  fine  citiea  and  villages  that  de- 
corate the  borders  of  one  of  the  noblest  rivers  of  our  country.  In 
a[nte  of  tbe  shade  cast  upon  it  by  its  ancient  and  venerable  sister  and 
neighbor,  it  has  sprung  up  with  astonishiug  rapidity.  When  I  saw  it 
last  fall,  I  aever  beheld  a  more  respectable,  active,  enterpriziog  aod  ' 
iutelligent  business  community.  £very  branch  of  employment  was 
flouriahiDg.  Every  heart  beat  high  in  satisfaction  with  present  en- 
joyment, and  hopes  from  the  prospect  of  tuture  success.  How  sadlj 
has  the  scene  changed  !  How  terribly  have  all  their  anticipations  of 
continued  and  increasing  prosperity  been  dashed  and  disappointed  by 
the  folly  and  wickedness  of  misguided  rulers  ! 

The  young  men  advert  to  this  change,  in  their  resolutions,  and  to 
its  true  cause.  They  denounce  all  experiments  upon  their  happiness. 
They  call  for  the  safer  councils  which  prevailed  under  the  auspices 
iif  Washington  and  Madison,  both  of  whom  gave  their  approbation  to 
cfaarleis  of  a  Bank  of  the  United  States. 

But  what  gives  to  these  resolutions  peculiar  interest,  in  my  esti- 

A      matioD,  is,  that  they  exhibit  a  tone  of  feeling  which  rise*  fat  aboT« 

any  loss  of  property,  however  great,  any  diatresa  fi«m  the  stagnatioo 

ot  business,  however  ntense-    They  manifest  a  deep  and  patrioiie 
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sensibility  to  executive  usurpations,  and  to  the  consequent  danger  to 
civil  liberty.  They  solemnly  protest  against  the  union  of  the  pone 
and  the  sword  in  the. hands  of  one  man.  They  would  not  have  cui- 
sented  to  such  a  union  in  the  person  of  the  father  of  his  countiy, 
much  less  will  they  in  that  of  any  living  man.  They  feel  thait,  whea 
liberty  is  safe,  the  loss  of  fortune  and  property  is  comparatively  no- 
thing ;  but  that  when  liberty  is  sacrificed,  existence  has  lost  all  ill 
charms. 

The  next  document  which  I  have  to  offer  is  a  memorial,  signed  ly 
near  nine  hundred  mechanics  of  the  city  of  Troy.     Several  of  then 
are  personally  known  to  me.      And  judging  firom  what  I  knowi jee 
and  hear,  I  believed  there  is  not  any  where  a  more  skilful,  ndv- 
trious  and  respectable  body  of  mechanics  than  in  Troy.    They  Imt 
testimony  to  the  prevalence  of  distress,  trace  it  to  the  legal  acte  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  government  in  the  removal  of  the  poUie 
deposites ;  ask  their  restoration,,  and  the  recharter  of  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States.    And  the  committee,  in  their  letter  addreawd  to 
me,  say :  <<  We  are,  what  we  profess  to  be,  working  men,  depeackat 
upon  our  labor  for  our  daily  bread,  confine  our  attention  to  oar  lera- 
ral  vocations,  and  trust  in  God  and  the  continental  Congrevibra^ 
protection  as  will  enable  us  to  operate  successfully." 

The  first  mentioned  depository  of  their  confidence  will  not  deedfe 
them.  But  I  lament  to  say  that  the  experience,  during  this  aenoa, 
does  not  authorize  us  to  anticipate  that  -co-operation  in  another  qntf- 
ter  which  is  indispensable  to  the  restoration  of  the  constitatka  iMi 
laws,  and  the  recovery  of  the  public  purse. 

The  last  memorial  1  would  present,  has  been  transmitted  to  aie 
by  the  Secretaries  to  a  meeting  stated  to  be  the  largest  everUlia 
the  county  of  Schenectady,  in  New  York.  It  is  signed  hydbflot 
eight  hundred  persons.  In  a  few  instances,  owing  to  the  aobKlip- 
tions  having  been  obtained  by  different  individuals,  the  same  naaie 
occurs  twice.  The  memorialists  bring  their  testimony  to  the  c»i- 
tence  of  distress,  aud  the  disorders  of  the  currency,  and  invoke  th0 
application  of  the  only  known,  tried  and  certain  remedy,  the  eitob-  ^ 
lishment  of  a  National  Bank. 

And  now,  Mr.  President  I  will  avail  myself  of  the  occasion  to^r 
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I 


f  It  few  words  on  the  subject  matter  of  these  proceediDgs  moA  rnemoci'' 
I  «]b,  Rod  on  the  state  of  the  country  as  we  found  it  tX  the  coiiuneno»> 
sent  of  the  session,  and  its  present  state- 

.  When  we  met,  we  found  the  executive  in  the  fuU  possession  oi 
Q>e  public  treasury.     All  its  barriers  had  been  broken  down,  and  M   > 
place  of  the  control  of  the  law  was  substituted  the  uncontrolled  wilL'  | 
»f  the  chief  magistrate.     I  say  uncontrolled  ;  for  it  is  idle  to  pretenA  J 
that  the  executive  has  not  unrestrained  access  to  the  public  treasurji^. 
when  every  oiTicer  connected  with  it  is  bound  to  obey  his  paramount  ] 
Irill.     It  IB  not  the  form  of  keeping  the  account ;  it  is  not  the  place 
atone  where  the  public  money  is  kept ;  but  it  is  the  power,  the  aa-- 
Ibori^,  the  responsibility  of  independent  officers,  checking  and  check*    r 
ed  by  each  other,  that  cuostilute  the  public  security  for  the  safety  ofi 
ttw  public  treasure.     This  no  longer  exists,  is  gone,  is  nnnihilated- 


The  Secretary  sent  us  in  a  report  containing  the  reasotts  (if  the^   \ 
can  be  dignified  with  that  appellation)  for  the  executive  seizure  of 
the  pablic  purse.     Resolutions  were  promptly  ofiered  in  this  body* 
dtnouncing  the  procedure  as  unconstitutloDal  and  dangerous  to  libo^  J 
^,  and  declaring  the  total  insufBcieocy  of  the  reasons.     Near  threii  j 
'Souths  were  consumed  in  the  discussion  of  them.     In  the  early  paA  a 
of  this  protracted  debate,  the  supporters  of  distress,  pronounced  it  m 
panic  got  Dp  for  dramatic  effect,  and  affirmed  that  the  country  wai 
enjoying  great  prosperity.     Instances  occurred  of  members  asserting 
t  the  places  of  their  own  residence  was  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
ativiable  and  unexampled  prosperity,  who,  in  the  progress  of  the  de^, 
re  compelled  reluctantly  to  own  their  mistake,  and  to  admit-  J 
e  existence  of  deep  and  intense  distress.     Memorial  after  memoridt  | 
teored  in,  committee  after  committee  repaired  to  the  capitol  to  r»>. 
jKSent  the  Bufferings  of  the  people,  until  incredulity  itself  stood  re-t' 
buked  and  abashed.     Then  it  was  the  Bank  that  had  inflicted  ths: 
calamity  upon  the  country — that  Bank  which  was  to  be  brought  an- 
dei  the  feet  of  the  President,  should  proceed  forthwith  to  wind  ti|^   , 
I  ita  affiurs. 


t 


And,  during  the  debate,  it  was  again  and  again  pronounced  by  tlwi 
partisans  of  the  executive,  that  the  sole  question  involved  in  the 
resolutions  was  bank  or  no  bank.  It  was  in  vain  that  we  protested, 
selanuily  prottisted,  tlwt  that  was  not  the  question ;   and  that  tha 
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true  question  was  of  immensely  higher  import ;  that  it  comprehended 
the  inyiolability  of  the  constitution,  the  supremacy  of  the  Uiws,  and 
the  union  of  the  purse  and  the  sword  in  the  hands  of  one  man.  In 
▼ain  did  members  repeatedly  rise  in  their  places,  and  proclaim  their 
intmition  to  vote  for  the  restoration  of  the  deposites,  and  their  settled 
determination  to  vote  against  the  recharteif  of  the  Bank,  and  against 
the  charter  <tf  any  Bank.  Gentlemen  persisted  in  asserting  the  iden- 
tity of  the  hank  question,  and  that  contained  in  the  resolutions ;  and 
thousands  of  the  people  of  the  country  are,  to  tUs  moment,  dehided 
hy  the  ^roneous  belief  in  that  identity. 

Mr.  President,  the  arts  of  power  and  its  miuions  are  the  same  in 
all  countries  and  in  all  ages.  It  marks  a  yictim  ;  denounces  it ;  and 
excites  the  public  odium  and  the  public  hatred,  to  conceal  its  own 
abases  and  encroachments.  It  avails  itself  of  the  prejudice,  and  the 
passions  of  the  people,  silently  and  secredy,  to  forge  chains  to  en- 
slave the  people. 

Well,  sir,  during  the  continuance  of  the  debate,  we  have  been  told 
over  and  over  again,  that,  let  the  question  of  the  deposites  be  settled, 
let  Congress  pass  upon  the  report  of  the  Secretary,  and  the  activi^ 
of  business  and  the  prosperity  of  the  country  will  again  speedily  re- 
vive. The  Senate  has  passed  upon  the  resolutions,  and  has  done  its 
duty  to  the  country,  to  the  constitution,  and  to  its  conscience. 

And  the  report  of  the  Secretary  has  been  also  passed  upon  in  the 
other  house ;  but  hmo  passed  upon  ?  The  official  relations  which 
exist  between  the  two  houses,  and  the  expediency  of  preserving  good 
feelings  and  harmony  between  them,  forbid  my  saying  all  that  I  feel 
on  this  momentous  subject.  But  I  must  say,  that  the  House,  by  the 
constitution,  is  deemed  the  especial  guardian  of  the  rights  and  inte- 
rests of  the  people ;  and,  above  all,  the  guardian  of  the  people!s  mo- 
ney in  the  public  treasury.  The  House  has  given  the  question  of  the 
sufficiency  of  the  Secretary's  reasons  the  go-by,  evaded  it,  shunned 
it,  or  rather  merged  it,  in  the  previous  question.  The  House  of  Re- 
presentatives have  not  ventured  to  approve  the  Secretary's  reasons. 
It  cannot  approve  them ;  but,  avoiding  the  true  and  original  question, 
has  gone  o£f  upon  a  subordinate  and  collateral  point.  It  has  indirect- 
ly sanctioned  the  executive  usurpation.  It  has  virtually  abandoned 
its  constitutional  care  and  control  over  the  public  treasoiy.    It  baa 
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■uiMidered  the  keys,  or  ratber  pmnKi  the  executive  to  retun  their 
custody  ;  and  thna  acquiesces  in  that  conjunction  of  the  sword  and 
the  poiae  of  the  nation,  which  all  experience  haa  evinced,  and  aO 
ptttriota  have  helieved,  to  be  fatal  to  the  continuance  t^  public  liberty. 

Such  has  been  the  eztnordiMiy  diapoaition  of  this  great  questiMi- 
Haa  the  promised  relief  come  f  In  one  abort  week,  after  the  houw 
pTDDOanoed  ita  siogular  decision,  three  Banks  in  this  District  of  Co- 
lumbia have  stopped  payment  and  exploded.  In  one  of  them  the 
government  has,  we  understand,  fostaiaed  a  loaa  of  thirty  thouaanil 
dollars.  And  in  another,  almost  within  a  stone's  throw  f>f  the  ca{»> 
tol,  that  navy  pension  fund,  created  for  our  infirm  and  disabled,  bat 
gallant  tars,  which  ought  to  he  held  sacred,  has  experienced  an  th- 
stractioD  of  $20,000  !  Such  is  the  realiTation  of  the  "prediction  «f 
relief  made  by  the  supporters  of  the  (ttecutive. 

And  what  is  the  actual  state  of  the  public  treasmy  ?  The  Presi- 
dent, not  satisfied  with  the  seizure  of  it,  more  than  two  months  b^ 
fore  the  commencement  of  the  session,  appointed  a  second  Seeretaiy 
of  the  treasury  since  the  adjournment  of  the  last  Congress-  We  an 
now  in  the  fifth  month  of  the  session  ;  and  in  defiance  of  the  sense 
(rf  the  country,  and  in  contempt  of  the  participation  of  the  Senate  m  ' 
the  appointing  power,  the  President  has  not  yet  deigned  to  submit 
the  nomination  of  hia  Secretary  to  the  consideration  of  the  Senate. 
Sir,  I  have  not  looked  into  the  record,  but,  from  the  habitual  prac- 
tice of  every  previous  President,  fi^m  the  deference  and  respect  whi^ 
they  all  maintmned  towards  a  co-ordinate  branch  of  the  government, 
I  venture  to  say  that  a  parallel  case  is  not  to  be  found. 

Mr.  President,  it  ii  a  question  of  the  highest  impottaoce  what  if 
to  be  the  issue,  what  the  remedy  of  the  existing  evils.  We  ahonld 
deal  with  the  people  openly,  frankly,  sincerely.  The  Senate  stands 
ready  to  do  whatever  is  incumbent  upon  it ;  but  unless  the  majority 
in  the  House  will  relent ,  unless  it  will  take  heed  of  and  profit  by 
recent  events,  there  is  no  hope  for  the  nation  from  the  joint  action  of 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress  at  Ihb  session.  Stilt,  I  would  say  to 
my  countrymen,  do  not  despair.  You  are  a  young,  brave,  intelligent 
and  as  yet  a  free  people.  A  complete  remedy  for  all  that  you  sufifer, 
and  all  that  you  dread,  is  in  your  own  hands.  And  the  events,  to 
which  I  have  just  alluded,  demoMtnte  that  those  of  oi  have  imI 
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been  deceived  who  have  always  relied  opon  the  virtue,  the  capacily, 
and  the  intelligence  of  the  people. 

I  congratulate  you,  Mr.  President,  and  I  hope  ffou  will  receive  the 
congratulation  with  the  same  heartfelt  cordiality  with  which  I  tender 
it|  upon  the  issue  of  the  late  election  in  the  city  of  New  York.  I 
hope  it  will  excite  a  patriotic  slow  in  your  bosom.  I  congratulate 
the  Senate,  the  country,  the  city  of  New  York,  the  friends  of  lib^ity 
every  where.  It  was  a  great  victory.  It  must  be  so  regarded  in 
every  aspect  From  a  majority  of  more  than  six  thousand,  which 
the  dominant  party  boasted  a  few  months  ago,  if  it  retain  any,  it  is  a 
meagre  and  spurious  majority  of  less  than  two  hundred.  And  the 
whigs  contended  with  such  odds  against  them.  A  triple  alliance  of 
•tate  placemen,  corporation  placemen  and  federal  placemen,  amount- 
ing to  about  thirty-five  hundred,  and  deriving,  in  the  form  of  salaries, 
compensations  and  allowances,  ordinary  and  extra,  from  the  public 
chests,  the  enormous  sum,  annually,  of  near  one  million  of  doUars. 
Marshalled,  drilled,  discif^iied,  commanded.  The  struggle  was  tre- 
mendous ;  but  what  can  withstuid  the  irresistible  power  of  the  vota- 
ries of  truth,  liberty,  and  their  countiy  ?  It  was  an  immortal  tiiumph 
— a  triumph  of  the  constitution  and  the  laws  over  usurpation  heie, 
and  over  clubs  and  bludgeons  and  violence  there. 

Gro  on,  noble  city  ?  Go  on,  patriotic  whigs  !  follow  up  your  glo- 
rious commencement ;  persevere,  and  pause  not  until  you  have  re- 
generated and  disenthralled  your  splendid  city,  and  placed  it  at  the 
head  of  American  cities  devoted  to  civil  liberty,  as  it  now  stands  pre- 
eminently the  first  as  the  commercial  emporium  of  our  common 
country !  Merchants,  mechanics,  traders,  laborers,  never  cease  to 
recollect  that,  without  freedom,  you  can  have  no  sure  commerce  or 
business ;  and  that  without  law  you  have  no  security  for  personal 
liberty,  property,  or  even  existence !  Countrymen  of  Tone,  of  Em- 
met, of  Macneven,  and  of  Sampson,  if  any  of  you  have  been  deceiv- 
ed, and  seduced  into  the  support  of  a  cause  dangerous  to  American 
liberty,  hasten  to  review  and  correct  your  course !  Do  not  forget 
that  you  abandoned  the  green  fields  of  your  native  island  to  escape 
what  you  believed  the  tyranny  of  a  British  king  !  Do  not,  I  adjure 
you,  lend  yourselves,  in  this  land  of  your  asylum,  this  last  retreat  of 
the  freedom  of  man,  to  the  establishment  here,  for  you,  and  for  us  all, 
of  that  despotism  which  you  had  proudly  hoped  had  been  left 
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yofij  in  Enrope,  forever !  There  is  much,  I  would  fun  believe,  in 
the  constitutional  forms  of  government.  But  at  last  it  is  its  parental 
aoD^  beneficent  operation  that  must  fix  its  character.  A  government 
mkj  in  fcrm  be  free,  in  practice  tyrannical ;  as  it  may  in  fonn  be  des^ 
potiCy  «nd  in  practice  liberal  and  free. 

It  was  a  brilliant  and  signal  triumph  of  the  whigs.  And  they  have 
attnmed  for  themselves,  and  bestowed  on  their  opponents,  a  demon- 
stntion  which,  according  to  all  the  analogy  of  history,  is  strictly  cor- 
rect. It  deserves  to  be  extended  throughout  the  whole  country. 
What  was  the  origin,  among  our  British  ancestors,  of  those  appella- 
tkms  ?  The  tories  were  the  supporters  of  executive  power,  of  royal 
prerogative,  of  the  maxim  that  the  king  could  do  no  wrong,  of  the 
detestable  doctrines  of  passive  obedience  and  non-resistance.  The 
whi^  were  the  champions  of  liberty,  the  firiends  of  the  people,  and 
the  defenders  of  the  power  of  their  representatives  in  the  House  of 
CcMnmons. 

During  our  revolutionary  war,  the  tories  took  sides  with  executive 
power  and  prerogative,  and  with  the  king,  against  liberty  and  inde* 
pendence.  And  the  whigs,  true  to  their  principles,  contended  against 
royal  executive  power,  and  for  freedom  and  independence. 

And  what  is  the  present  but  the  same  contest  in  another  form  ? 
The  partisans  of  the  present  executive  sustain  his  power  in  the  most 
boundless  extent.  They  claim  for  him  all  executive  authority. 
They  make  his  sole  will  the  governing  power.  Every  oflficer  con- 
eemed  in  the  administration,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  is  to 
conform  to  his  mandates.  Even  the  public  treasury,  hitherto  regard- 
ed as  sacred,  and  beyond  his  reach,  is  placed  by  them  under  his  en- 
tire direction  and  control.  The  whigs  of  the  present  day  are  oppos- 
ing executive  encroachment,  and  a  most  alarming  extension  of  ex- 
ecutive power  and  prerogative.  They  are  ferreting  out  the  abuses 
and  corruptions  of  an  administration,  under  a  chief  magistrate  who  is 
endeavoring  to  concentrate  in  his  own  person  the  whole  powers  of 
government.  They  are  contending  for  the  rights  of  the  people,  for 
ehril  liberty,  for  free  institutions,  for  the  supremacy  of  the  constitu- 
tion and  the  laws.  The  contest  is  an  arduous  one ;  but,  although 
tbe  struggle  may  be  yet  awhile  prolonged,  by  the  blessing  of  (jod 
and  the  spiritsof  our  ancestors,  the  issue  cannot  be  doubtful 
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The  Senate  stands  in  the  breach|  ready  to  defend  the  constitiitioi, 
and  to  relieve  the  distresses  of  the  people.    Bat,  without  the  eoa* 
currence  of  another  branch  of  Congress,  which  ooght  to  be  the  fiat 
to  yield  it,  the  Senate  alone  can  send  forth  no  act  of  legislatiqp.   TJm 
aided,  it  can  do  no  positive  good ;  but  it  has  vast  prerentiYe  power. 
It  may  avert  and  arrest  evil,  if  it  cannot  rebuke  usurpation.     Seoft- 
tors,  let  us  remain  steadily  by  the  constitution  and  the  coontiyi  is 
this  most  portentous  crisis ;  let  us  oppose,  to  all  encroachmentf  aid 
to  all  corruption,  a  manly,  resolute  and  uncompromising  resistance , 
let  us  adopt  two  rules  from  which  we  will  never  deviate,  in  delibap- 
ating  upon  all  nominations.     In  the  first  place,  to  preaerve  untanii!^ 
ed  and  unsuspected  the  purity  of  Congress,  let  us  negative  the  bobh 
nations  of  every  member  for  any  office,  high  or  low,  foreign  or  dih 
mcstic,  until  the  authority  of  the  constitution  and  laws  is  fully  r^ 
stored.     I  know  not  that  there  is  any  member  of  either  house  captUe 
of  being  influenced  by  the  prospect  of  advancement  or  promotioo ,  I 
would  be  the  last  to  make  such  an  insinuation;   but  suspicion  if 
abroad,  and  it  is- best,  in  these  times  of  trouble  and  revolution,  to  de- 
fend the  integrity  of  the  body  against  all  possible  imputations.    For 
one,  whatever  others  may  do,  I  here  deliberately  avow  my  settled 
determination,  whilst  I  retain  a  seat  in  this  chamber,  to  act  io  con- 
formity to  that  rule.     In  pursuing  it,  we  but  act  in  coDSonaoce  with 
a  principle  proclaimed  by  the  present  chief  magistrate  himself  when 
out  of  power  !     But,  alas  !  how  little  has  he  respected  it  in  power? 
How  little  has  he,  in  office,  conformed  to  any  of  the  principles  whidi 
he  announced  when  out  of  office  ! 

And,  in  the  next  place,  let  us  approve  of  the  original  nomioatioB 
of  no  notorious  brawling  partisan  and  electioneerer ;  but,  espedtSfi 
of  the  reappointment  of  no  officer  presented  to  us,  who  shall  h^ve 
prostituted  the  influence  of  his  office  to  partisan  and  electioDaanV 
purposes.  .  Every  incumbent  has  a  clear  right  to  exercise  the  dec- 
tive  franchise.  I  would  be  the  last  to  controvert  or  deny  it.  Bat  be 
has  no  right  to  employ  the  influence  of  his  office,  to  exercise  anagsB* 
cy  which  he  holds  in  trust  for  the  people,  to  promote  his  own  selfiA 
or  party  purposes.  Here,  also,  we  have  the  authority  of  the  preecnt 
chief  magistrate  for  this  rule ;  and  the  authority  of  Mr.  Jeftnon* 
The  Senator  from  Tennesee  (Mr.  Grundy)  merits  lasting  praise  tr 
his  open  and  manly  condemnation  of  these  practices  of  official  inciOB- 
bents.    He  was  right,  when  ha  declared  his  suspicicm  and  distnut  d 
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the  purity  of  the  motives  of  any  o£Bicer  whom  he  saw  busily  interfer* 
ing  in  the  elections  of  the  people. 

Senators !  we  have  a  highly  responsible  and  arduous  position ;  but 
the  people  are  with  us,  and  the  path  of  duty  lies  clearly  marked  be- 
fore us.  Let  us  be  firm,  persevering  and  unmoved.  Let  us  perform 
our  duty  in  a  manner  worthy  of  our  ancestors — worthy  of  American 
Senators — ^worthy  of  the  dignity  of  the  sovereign  States  that  we  re- 
present— above  all,  worthy  of  the  name  of  American  freemen !  Let 
us  ^^  pledge  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honor,"  to  rescue 
our  beloved  country  from  all  impending  dangers.  And,  amidst  the 
general  gloom  and  darkness  .which  prevail,  let  us  continue  to  present 
one  unextinguished  light,  steadily  burning,  in  the  cause  of  the  people, 
of  the  constitution,  and  of  civil  liberty. 


ON  OUR  RELATIONS  WITH  FRANCE. 


Ill  THs  Senate  of  the  United  States,  January  14,  1835. 


(General  JAcxtoir  haying  in  a  Special  Meaeage  recommended  the  adopdoa  of  ex- 
treme measures,  or  the  conferring  on  the  Ezecntive  of  power  to  adopt  mxk  Beat- 
urea  against  France,  in  caae  her  government  did  not  promptly  comply  withhcf  1G»' 
istry's  stipulation  to  pay  us  25,000,000  francs  in  ^tisfaction  of  oar  dunm,  Mr. 
Clat,  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  reported  the  foUowtng  mohi- 
tion: 

Retcived,  That  it  is  inexpedient,  at  this  time,  to  pass  any  law  vesting  in  the  Rea- 
dent  anthority  for  making  reprisals  upon  French  property,  m  the  contingencTofai^ 
vision  not  being  made  for  paying  to  the  United  States  the  indenmity  stipiilBted  by 
the  treaty  of  1^1,  during  the  present  session  of  the  French  Chamben. 

The  question  being  on  agreeing  to  this  resolution,  Mr.  Clat  said :] 

I 

It  is  not  my  purpose,  at  the  present  stage  of  consideration  of  tliii 
resolution,  and  I  hope  it  will  not  be  necessary  at  any  stage,  to  ftj 
much  with  the  view  of  enforcing  the  arguments  in  its  &Tor,  which 
are  contained  in  the  report  of  the  committee.     In  the  present  posture 
of  our  relations  with  France,  the  course  which  has  i^peared  to  me 
and  to  the  committee  most  expedient  being  to  await  the  issue  of  thoK 
deliberations  in  the  French  Chambers  which  may  even  at  thif  ibo- 
ment  be  going  on,  it  would  not  be  proper  to  enter  at  large,  tt  the 
present  time,  into  all  the  particulars  touched  upon  in  the  report.   On 
all  questions  connected  with  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  country,  dife* 
ences  of  opinion  will  arise,  which  will  finally  terminate  in  whitevcv 
way  the  opinion  of  the  people  of  this  country  may  so  tend  n  to  m- 
fluence  their  representatives.    But,  whenever  the  course  of  tUip 
shall  b^such  that  a  rupture  shall  unfortunately  take  place  betwcei 
this  country  and  any  foreign  country,  (whether  France  or  anyote) 
1  take  this  opportunity  of  saying  that,  from  that  moment,  whatsnr 
of  ene^rgy  or  ability,  whatever  of  influence  I  may  possess  in  mycoifr' 
try,  shall  be  devoted  to  the  carrying  on  that  war  with  the  utmo^ 
vigor  which  the  arms  and  resources  of  the  United  States  can  gifeto 
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it.  I  will  not  aDticipate«  however,  such  a  state  of  things — nay,  I 
feel  very  confident  that  such  a  rupture  will  not  occur  between  the 
United  States  and  France. 

With  respect  to  the  justice  of  our  claim  upon  France  for  payment 
of  the  indemnity  stipulated  by  the  treaty,  the  report  of  the  committee 
is  in  entire  concurrence  with  the  executive.  The  opinion  of  the  com- 
mittee is  that  the  claims  stipulated  to  be  paid  are  founded  in 
justice ;  that  we  must  pursue  them  ;  that  we  must  finally  obtain  sat- 
isfaction for  them,  and,  to  do  so,  must,  if  necessary,  employ  such 
means  as  the  law  of  nations  justifies  and  the  constitution  has  placed 
within  our  power.  On  these  points  there  is  no  diversity  of  sentiment 
between  the  committee  and  the  President ;  there  cauU  be  do  diver- 
sity between  either  the  committee  or  the  President  and  any  American 
citizen. 

In  all  that  the  President  has  said  of  the  obligation  of  the  French 
Ipovemment  to  make  the  stipulated  provision  for  the  claims,  the  com- 
mittee entirely  concur.  If  the  President,  in  his  message,  after  making 
his  statement  of  the  case,  had  stopped  there,  and  abstained  from  the 
recommendation  of  any  specific  measure,  there  could  not  have  been 
pombly  any  diversity  of  opinion  on  the  subject  between  hiiQ  and  any 
portion  of  the  country.  But  when  he  declares  the  confidence  which 
he  entertains  in  the  French  government ;  when  he  expresses  his  con« 
vioiion  that  the  executive  branch  of  that  government  is  honest  and 
ainoefe  in  its  professions,  and  recites  the  promise  by  it  of  a  renewed 
cflbrt  to  obtain  the  pasisi^e  of  a  bill  of  appropriation  by  the  French 
Chambers,  it  did  appear  to  the  committee  inconsistent  with  these  pro- 
JEeasions  of  confidence,  that  they  should  be  accompanied  by  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  measure  which  could  only  be  authorized  by  the  con- 
Tidion  that  no  confidence,  or,  at  least,  not  entire  confidence,  could  be 
pbeed  in  the  declaration  and  professions  of  the  French  government. 
Gonfidence  and  distrust  are  unnatural  allies.  If  we  profess  confidence 
•nywhere,  especially  if  tltkat  confidence  be  but  for  a  limited  period,  it 
should  be  unaccompanied  with  any  indication  whatever  of  distrust — 
a  confidence  full,  free,  firank.  But  to  say,  as  the  President,  through 
our  minister,  has  said,  that  he  will  await  the  issue  of  the  deliberations 
of  the  Chambers,  confiding  in  the  sincerity  of  the  king,  and  this,  too, 
after  hearing  of  the  rejection  of  the  first  bill  of  appropriation  by  the 
CfaamberS|  and  now,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  Chambera  nt 
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about  deliberating  on  the  subject,  to  throw  out  in  a  message  to  Cob- 
^press  what  the  President  himself  considered  might  possibly  be  viewed 
as  a  menace,  appeared  to  the  committee,  with  all  due  deference  to  the 
executive,  and  to  the  high  and  patriotic  purposes  which  may  be  sup 
posed  to  have  induced  the  recommendation,  to  be  inconsistent  to  sach 
a  degree  as  not  to  be  seconded  by  the  action  of  Congress.  It  also  ap- 
peared to  the  committee,  after  the  distinct  recommendation  fay  the 
President  on  this  subject,  that  there  should  be  some  expression  of  tlie 
sense  of  Congress  in  regard  to  it.  Such  an  expression  is  proposed bj 
the  resolution  now  under  consideration. 

In  speculating  upon  probabilities  in  regard  to  the  course  of  Ihe 
French  government,  in  reference  to  the  treaty,  four  contingendei 
might  be  supposed  to  arise  :     First,  that  the  French  goyenunent  msy 
have  made  the  appropriation  to  carry  the  treaty  into  effect  before  the 
reception  of  the  President's  message :     Secondly,  the  Chambers  mij 
make  the  appropriation  after  the  reception  of  the  President's  message, 
and  notwithstanding  the  recommendation  on  this  subject  contained  is 
it :     Thirdly,  the  Chambers  may,  in  consequence  of  that  recommes- 
dation,  hearing  of  it  before  they  shall  have  acted  finally  on  the  mb- 
'ject,  refuse  to  make  any  appropriation  until  what  they  may  oonikkr 
a  menace  shall  have  been  explained  or  withdrawn  :   Or,  fourthly,  tbej 
may,  either  on  that  ground,  or  on  the  ground  of  dissatisfaction  with 
the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  refuse  to  pass  the  bill  of  appropriatioB. 
Now,  in  any  of  these  contingencies,  afler  what  has  passed,  an  expni- 
sion  of  the  sense  of  Congress  on  the  subject  appears  to  me  indiipo- 
sable,  either  to  the  passage  of  the  bill,  or  the  subsequent  payment  d 
the  money,  if  passed. 


Suppose  the  bill  to  have  passed  before  the  reception  dT  the  mcw^^) 
and  the  money  to  be  in  the  French  treasury,  it  would  throw 
the  king  a  high  responsibility  to  pay  the  money,  unless  the 
mendation  of  the  message  should  be  explained  or  done  away,  or  tf 
any  rate  unlesi  a  new  motive  to  the  execution  of  the  treaty  should  te 
furnished  in  the  fact  that  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  havingooiisii- 
ered  the  subject,  had  deemed  it  inexpedient  to  act  until  the  Frenck 
Chambers  should  have  had  an  opportunity  to  be  heaid  from.  In  Ac 
second  contingency,  that  of  the  passage  of  a  bill  of  appropriation  after 
receiving  the  message,  a  vote  of  Congress,  as  proposed,  woold  be 
soothing  to  the  pride  of  Fhince,  and  cidcnlated  to  continue  thict  goal 
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^ittdertianding  which  it  must  be  the  sincere  desire  of  every  citizen  of 
the  United  States  to  caltivate  with  that  country.  If  the  Chambers 
•hall  have  passed  the  bill,  they  will  see  that  though  the  President  of 
^  the  United  States,  in  the  prosecution  of  a  just  claim^  and  in  the  sppit 
^aostainiQg  the  rights  of  the  United  States,  had  been  induced  to 
recommend  the  measure  of  reprisals,  yet  that  a  confidence  was  enter- 
tained in  both  branches  of  Congress  that  there  would  be  a  compliance, 
4MI  the  part  of  the  French  government,  with  the  pledges  it  had  given 
&&  In  that  contingency,  the  expression  of  such  a  sentiment  by  Con- 
gress could  not  but  have  a  happy  efiect.  In  the  other  contingency 
supposed,  also,  it  is  indispensable  that  some  such  measure  should  be 
adopted.  Suppose  the  bill  of  appropriation  to  be  rejected,  or  its  pas- 
sage to  be  suspended,  until  the  Chambers  ascertain  whether  the 
recommendation  by  the  President  is  to  be  carried  out  by  the  passage 
of  a  law  by  Congress,  a  resolution  like  this  will  furnish  the  evidence 
deiired  of  the  disposition  of  Congress. 

Uf  indeed,  upon  the  reception  of  the  President's  message  the  Cham- 
bers shall  have  refused  to  make  the  appropriation,  they  will  have  put 
themselves  in  the  wrong  by  not  attending  to  the  distribution  of  the 
powers  of  this  government,  and  informing  themselves  whether  those 
•  branches  which  alone  can  give  efiect  to  the  President's  recommenda- 
^OB,  would  respond  to  it.  But,  if  they  take  the  other  course  sug- 
gested, that  of  suspending  action  on  the  bill  until  they  ascertain 
whether  the  legislative  department  of  the  government  coincides  with 
the  executive  in  the  contingent  measure  recommended,  they  will , 
then  find  that  the  President's  recommendation — the  expression  of  the 
opinion  of  one  high  in  authority,  indeed,  having  a  strong  hold  on  the 
a£Eections  and  confidence  of  the  people,  wielding  the  executive  power 
of  the  natron — but  still  an  inchoate  act,  having  no  effect  whatever 
withont  the  legislative  action — had  not  been  responded  to  by  Con- 
gress, &c.  Thus  under  all  contingenaies  happening  on  the  other  side 
of  the  water,  and  adapted  to  any  one  of  those  contingencies,  the  pas- 
sage of  this  resolution  can  do  no  mischief  in  any  event,  but  is  eminently 
calculated  to  prevent  mischief,  and  to  secure  the  very  object  which 
the  President  doubtless  proposed  to  accomplish  by  his  recommendation. 

I  will  not  now  consume  any  more  time  of  the  House  by  further  re- 
marks, but  will  resume  my  seat  with  the  intimation  of  my  willingness 
to  modify  the  resolution  in  any  manner,  not  changing  its  result,  which 
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may  be  calculated  to  secure,  what  on  such  an  occasion  woold  be  sa 
highly  desirable,  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Senate  in  its  fiiror.  I 
believe  it,  however,  all  essential  that  th^e  should  be  a  declaratjon 
^at  Congress  do  not  think  it  expedient,  in  the  present  state  of  Ike 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  France^  topaos  anykv 
whatever  concerning  them. 


lAiter  brief  remaiks  by  Bevenl  other  menben,  the  itsoliitifla  was  aliflMilf  BiA- 
fled  and  passed  by  a  unanimous  vote.] 


K     . 


OUR  TREATMENT  OF  THE  CHEROKEES. 


In  the  Sunats  or  the  United  States,  February  14, 1835. 


[The  fiat  for  the  Removal  of  the  Cherokeesfrom  their  territory  within  the  United 
Sutes  haviog  gone  forth,  Mr.  Clat  presented  to  the  Senate  the  memorial  of  those 
Indians,  and  accompanied  it  by  the  following  Speech. 

I  HOLD  in  my  hands,  and  beg  leave  to  present  to  the  Senate  certaw 
reiolations  and  a  memorial  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  RepresentaF- 
iiwea  of  che  United  States,  of  a  Council  met  at  Running  Waters,  con- 
siftiDg  of  a  portion  of  the  Cherokee  Indians.  The  Cherokees  have  a 
ixmniry — if,  indeed,  it  can  be  any  longer  called  their  country — ^which 
is  comprised  within  the  limits  of  Georgia,  Alabama,  Tennessee,  and 
South  Carolina.  They  have  a  population  which  is  variously  estima- 
ted, but  which,  according  to  the  best  information  which  I  possess, 
anoounU  to  about  fifteen  thousand  souls.  Of  this  population,  a  por- 
tion, believed  to  be  much  the  greate|f  part,  amounting,  as  is  estimated 
to  between  nine  and  ten  thousand  souls,  reside  within  the  limits  of 
the  State  of  Georgia.  The  Senate  is  well  aware,  that  for  several 
years  past  it  had  been  the  policy  of  the  general  government  to  trans- 
fer the  Indians  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi  river,  and  that  a  portion 
of  the  Cherokees  have  already  availed  themselves  of  this  policy  of 
the  government,  and  emigrated  beyond  the  Mississippi.  Oi  those 
who  remun,  a  portion — a  respectable,  but  also  an  inconsiderable  por- 
tion— are  desirous  to  emigrate  to  the  west,  and  a  much  larger  portion 
desire  to  remain  on  their  lands,  and  lay  their  bones  where  rest  those 
of  their  ancestors.  The  papers  which  I  now  present  emanate  from 
the  minor  portion  of  the  Chen^ees ;  from  those  who  are  in  favor  of 
emigration.  They  present  a  case  which  appeals  strongly  to  the  sym- 
pathies of  Congress.  They  say  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  con- 
tinue to  live  under  laws  which  they  do  not  understand,  passed  by 
authority  in  which  they  have  no  share,  promulgated  in  language  of 
which  notibing  is  known  to  the  greater  portion  of  them,  and  estab- 
liihing  rules  fiwr  their  government  entirely  unadapted  to  their  nature^ 
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education  and  habits.  They  say  that  destmction  is  hanging  OTer 
them  if  they  remain  ;  that,  their  right  of  self-govenuneni  being  de- 
stroyed, though  they  are  sensible  of  all  the  privations,  and  hardships, 
and  sufierings  of  banishment  from  their  native  homes,  they  prefer 
exile  with  liberty,  to  residence  in  their  homes  with  slarery.  Thej 
implore,  therefore,  the  intervention  of  the  general  government  (o 
provide  for  their  removal  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  to  establish 
guaranties  never  hereafter  to  be  violated,  of  the  possession  of  the 
lands  to  be  acquired  by  them  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  of  the  per- 
jietual  right  of  self-government.  This  is  the  object  of  the  resolutioBS 
and  petition  which  I  am  about  to  ofibr  to  the  Senate. 

But  I  have  thought  that  this  occasion  was  one  which  called  opcm 
me  to  express  the  opinions  and  sentiments  which  i  hold  in  relation  to 
this  entire  subject,  as  respects  not  only  the  emigrating  Indians,  IniI 
those  also  who  are  desirous  to  remain  at  home ;  in  short,  to  exproM 
in  concise  terms,  my  views  of  the  relations  between  the  Indian  tribes 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States,  the  rights  of  both  psirties^  mi 
the  duties  of  this  government  in  regard  to  them. 

The  rights  of  the  Indians  are  to  be  ascertained,  in  the  first  plaee^ 
by  the  solemn  stipulations  of  numerous  treaties  made  with  them  by 
the  United  States.     It  is  not  my  purpose  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  all  the  treaties  which  have  been  made  with  In£an  tribes 
bearing  on  this  particular  topic  :  but  I  feel  constrained  to  ask  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  to  some  portions  of  those  treaties  which,  hate 
been  made  with  the  Cherokees,  and  to  the  memorable  treaty  of 
Cvreenville,  which  has  terminated  the  ¥rar  that  previously  tbantt^ 
for  many  years,  raged  between  the  United  States  and  the  northwe^ 
em  Indian  tribes.     I  find,  upon  consulting  the  collection  of  Uium 
treaties  in  my  hand,  that  within  the  last  half  century,  fourteen  difc* 
ent  treaties  have  been  concluded  with  the  Cherokees,  the  fint  tf 
which  bore  date  in  the  year  1775,  and  some  one  or  more  of  whkh 
have   been  concluded   under  every  administration  of  the  geoenl 
government,  from  the  beginning  of  it  to  the  present  time,  except  thr 
present  administration,  and  that  which  immediately  preceded  it.  Tbs 
treaty  of  Hopewell,  the  first  in  the  series  was  concluded  in  1775;  it 
the  third  article  of  which  <<  the  said  Indians  for  themselves,  and  their 
respective  tribes  and  towns,  do  acknowledge  all  the  Cherokees  to  k 
under  the  protection  of  the  United  States  ^  Amerioa.  mmdafno  9^^ 
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soaereign  toAa/soever."    The  fifth  article  of  the  same  treaty  provides 
that, 

*'If  any  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  other  person,  not  being  an  Indian,  shall 
attempt  to  settle  on  any  of  the  lands  westw  ard  or  southward  of  the  said  boundary, 
which  are  hereby  allotted  to  the  Indians  for  their  hunting  grounds,  or,  having  ai- 
mAf  settled,  and  will  not  remove  from  the  same  within  six  months  after  the  ratifl- 
cation  of  this  treaty  such  person  shall  forleit  the  protection  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  Indians  may  punish  him  or  not,  as  they  please  :  provided  nevertheless,  that  this 
ardde  shall  not  extend  to  the  people  settled  between  the  fori*  of  French,  Broad,  and 
HobCon  rivers,"  &^c. 

The  next  treaty  in  the  series,  which  was  concluded  after  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  father  of  his  country,  was  in  the  year  1791,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Hobton,  and  contains  the  following  provision  : 

"  Art.  7.  The  United  States  solemnly  guarantee  to  tho  Cherokee  nation  all  their 
lands  not  hereby  ceded." 

This  is  not  an  ordinary  assurance  of  protection,  .Sec,  but  a  solemn 
^Moranty  of  the  rights  of  the  Cherokees  to  the  lands  in  question. 
The  next  treaty  to  which  I  will  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  was 
concluded  in  1794,  also,  under  the  auspioes  of  General  Washington, 
and  declares  as  follows : 

*•  The  nndersign'*d  Henry  Knox,  Secretary  for  (he  department  of  war,  being  au- 
thoiised  thereto  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  behalf  of  the  said  United 
States,  and  the  undersigned  chiefs  and  warriors,  in  their  own  names,  and  in  behalf 
of  the  whole  Cherokee  nation,  are  desirous  of  re-establishing  peace  and  friendship 
between  the  said  parties  in  a  permanent  manner,  do  hereby  declare  that  the  said 
treaty  of  Holston  ia,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  in  full  force  and  binding  upon  the 
■aid  parties,  as  well  in  respect  to  boundaries  therein  mentioned,  as  in  all  other  re- 
spects whatever." 

This  treaty,  it  is  seen,  renetM  the  solemn  guarantee  contained  in 
the  preceeding  treaty,  and  declares  it  to  be  binding  and  obligatory 
■pon  the  parties  in  all  respects  whatever. 

Again :  in  another  treaty,  concluded  in  1798,  under  the  second 
Chief  Magistrate  of  the  United  States,  we  find  the  following  stipula- 
tions: '^ 

**  Art.  2.   The  treaties  subsisting  between  the  present  contracting  parties  are  ac- 
knowledged to  he  of  full  and  operating  force ;  together  with  the  construction  and 
under  their  respective  articles,  and  so  to  continue." 


*'  Art.  3.  The  limits  and  boundaries  of  the  Cherokee  nation,  as  stipulated  and 
narked  by  the  existing  treaties  between  the  parties  shall  be  and  remain  the  same. 
Where  not  altered  by  the  present  treaty.'* 

There  were  other  provisions,  in  other  treaties,  to  which,  if  I  did 
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not  intend  to  lak«  np  as  Utile  time  as  possible  of  the  Senate,  I  nugkt 

advantageously  call  their  attention.  I  will,  however,  pass  on  to  me 
of  the  last  treaties  uith  tlie  Cbciokees,  which  was  concluded  in  lbs 
year  1S17.  Tliat  Lroaty  recognized  Ihe  di^rence  existing  beliraa 
llie  two  portions  of  the  Cherokeea,  one  of  which  was  deurous  b>  »■ 
main  at  home  and  prosecute  the  good  work  of  civilization,  in  whiA 
they  had  made  some  progress,  and  the  other  portion  was  deairoatto 
goboyond  tbu  Jlissisaippi-  In  that  treaty,  the  fifth  article,  afia 
several  other  stipulations,  concludeii  as  follows : 

"And  il  is  fitnlier  stipulalcd,  itml  Ihr  trctilin  hriPtofoic  betwern  the  Chmkce 
nalion  nncl  rhe  Vnilecl  dilutes  an:  lu  continue  in  full  force  with  bolh  part*  of  (lie  M- 
lion,  and  Wih  parlB  iliercof  t'u[iil?d  IobII  the  privilegeB  and  immumrin  whicbte 
old  nation  eujoycd  under  ihe  uforesiild  irealieH;  ihc  Uniird  Stales  rovniw  Ac 
ligbt  »t  csiublisbiDgJaciuriea,  a  miUiary  |>ost,  and  roads  wiihiu  [he  boundariei  abate 

And  to  this  treaty,  thus  emphatically  renewing  the  recognition  of 
the  rights  of  the  Indians,  is  signed  the  name  vs  one  of  the  Commit- 
sioners  of  the  United  States  who  negotiated  it,  of  the  prewnt  Chirf 
Magistrate  of,  the  United  States. 

These  were  the  stipulations  in  treaties  with  the  Cherokee  lutim, 
to  which  I  thought  proper  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Seule.  1 
will  now  turn  to  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  concluded  abont  fbrtyyean 
ago,  recognizing  some  general  principles  applicable  to  this  subject. 
The  fifth  article  of  that  treaty  reads  as  follows : 

"To  prevent  anv  Tninindrr^inndinR  about  the  Indian  landu  relinqniahnf  bf  ik 
United  Slalrx  in  itii:  li  unh  utiiJe,  il  IB  now  explicitly  declared,  thai  the  nrniv 
lit  thai  Telinmishmi'ni  ifilhiB:  the  Indian  tribes  who  have  a  right  to  thoMkidiDe 
■(ui«lly  ID  eajpy  lheiii.tiuDUnK,plantiD|!,  and  dwelling  thereon  eo  lou^ailb^lJiaK, 
wiibouCnnv  moleetation  from  the  Umtfd  Ptales;  but  when  theae  tribef,«  ajtC 
ihem,  ahairbe  diBposed  ui  aell  their  lands,  or  any  part  of  ihem,  ihei  art  Iibt  M 
oQlvto  theUDiti'JPtBfeai  and,  until  such  Bale,  the  nnitcd  Slaiea  will  prewtdje 
mid  Indian  trib«ii  in  iheqaiel  enjoyment  of  iheir  lands  araioet  all  niiinioflBe 
Dnttad  fiiMea,  and  wainil  allolher  white  periDnswho  intrude  upon  the  iMe._  Aad 
the  said  Indiun  iribe.i  agntn  acknowledge  ihemselves  to  be  under  tbepnUcMM 
thcnid  United  Slateii,iiBd  no  other  power  whatever." 

Such,  sir,  are  the  righu  of  the  Indian  tribes.  And  what  sre  thoM 
rights  .*  They  are,  that  the  Indians  shall  live  under  their  owi  cb»- 
toms  and  laws  ;  that  they  shall  live  upon  their  own  lands,  hnntiifi 
planting  and  dwelling  thereon  so  long  as  they  please,  without  iBts* 
ruption  or  molestation  of  any  sort  from  the  white  peojde  of  the  XJmltl 
States,  acknowledging  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  Unild 
States,  and  of  do  other  power  whatever ;  that  when  they  no  loags 
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wb  to  keep  the  lands,  they  shall  sell  them  only  to  the  United  States, 
whose  government  thus  secures  to  itself  the  pre-emptive  right  of  pur- 
chase in  them.  These  rights,  so  secured  hy  successive  treaties  and 
guaranties,  have  also  been  recognized,  on  several  occasions,  by  the 
highest  judicial  tribunals. 

CMr.  Clat  here  quoted  from  an  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  a  panage  declaring 
fhat  the  Indians  are  acknowl-*dged  to  have  an  unquestionable  and  heretofore  nn- 
qaestioned  right  to  their  land,  until  it  shall  be  extinguished  by  voluntary  ceseioD  to 
thu  govenmient.] 

Bat  it  is  not  at  home  alone  that  the  rights  of  the  Indians  within 
the  limits  of  the  United  States  have  been  recognized.     Not  only  has 
the  Executive,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Supreme 
Court,  recognized  these  rights,  but  in  one  of  the  most  important 
epochs  of  this  government,  and  on  one  of  the  most  solemn  occasions 
in  our  intercourse  with  foreign  powers,  these  rights  of  the  Indian 
tribes  have  been  acknowledged.     You,  sir,  will  understand  me  at 
oniee  to  refer  to  the  negotiation  between  the  government  of  Great 
Britain  and  that  of  the  United  States,  which  had  for  its  object  the 
termination  of  the  late  war  between  the  two  countries.     Sir,  it  must 
be  within  youi  recollection,  and  that  of  every  member  of  the  Senate, 
that  the  hinge  upon  which  that  negotiation  turned — the  ground  upon 
which  it  was  for  a  long  time  apprehended  that  the  conference  be 
tween  the  commissioners  would  terminate  in  a  rupture  of  the  nego- 
tiation between  the  two  countries — was,  the  claim  brought  forward 
on  that  memorable  occasion  by  Great  Britain  in  behalf  of  the  Indians 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States.     It  will  be  recollected  that 
she  advanced,  as  a  principle  from  which  she  would  not  recede,  as  a 
glma  qua  non^  again  and  again,  during  the  progress  of  the  negotiationi 
that  the  Indians  as  her  allies,  should  be  included  in  the  treaty  of  peace 
which  the  negotiators  were  about  forming ;  that  they  should  have  a 
permanent  boundary  assigned  them,  and  that  neither  Great  Britain 
nor  the  United  States  should  be  at  liberty  to  purchase  their  lands. 

Such  were  the  pretensions  urged  on  that  occasion,  which  the  com- 
miflsioners  of  the  United  States  felt  it  to  be  their  imperative  duty 
to  resist.  To  establish,  as  the  boundary,  the  line  of  the  treaty  of 
Greenville,  as  proposed,  which  would  have  excluded  from  the 
benefit  of  American  laws  and  privileges  a  population  of  not  less  than 
a  hundred  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ohio,  American  citizens,  en* 
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titled  to  the  protection  of  the  government^  was  a  propositibn  wUch 
the  American  negotiators  could  not  for  a  moment  entertain :  Hkj 
would  not  even  refer  it  to  their  government,  though  assured  that  it 
would  there  meet  the  same,  unanimous  rejection  that  it  did  from  Hbern. 
But  it  became  a  matter  of  some  importance  that  a  satisfactcny  aHV-> 
ance  should  be  given  to  Great  Britain  that  the  war,  which  we  woe 
about  to  hring  to  a  conclusion  with  her,  should  close  also  with  her 
allies  :  and  what  was  that  assurance  ?    I  will  not  trouble  the  Seinte 
with  tracing  the  whole  account  of  that  negotiation,  but  I  beg  leave 
to  call  your  attention  to  one  of  the  passages  of  it.     You  will  find,  on 
examining  the  history  of  the  negotiation,  that  the  demand  brought 
forward  by  the  British  government,  through  their  minister,  on  thb 
occasion,  was  the  subject  of  several  argumentative  papers.     Towards 
the  close  of  this  correspondence,  reviewing  the  course  pursued  towaidi 
the  Aborigines  by  the  several  European  powers  which  had  plaDtad 
colonies  in  America,  comparing  it  with  that  of  the  United  States,  and 
contrasting  the  lenity,  kindness  and  forbearance  of  the  United  Statei, 
with  the  rigor  and  severity  of  other  powers,  the  American  negotiatan 
expressed  themselves  as  follows : 

"  From  the  rigor  of  this  system,  however,  as  practised  by  Great  Britain,  and  iUtke 
other  European  powers  in  America,  the  humane  and  lil>eral  policy  of  ihe  Vuited 
States  has  voluntarily  relaxed.    A  celebrated  writer  on  the  law  of  naiions,  to  wbor 
authority  British  junsts  have  taken  particular  tatisfaction  in  appetliof,  after  tUliaf, 
in  the  most  explicit  manner,  the  legitimacy  of  colonial  settlements  in  America,  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  rights  of  uncivilized  Indian  tribes,  has  taken  occinoB  to  iniie 
the  first  settlers  of  New  England,  end  of  the  founder  of  Pennsylvania,  iii  htrini 
purchased  of  the  Indians  the  lands  thoy  resolved  to  cultivate,  notwiihstandipctbeff 
neing  furnished  with  a  charter  from  their  sovereign.    It  is  this  example  which  tie 
United  States,  since  they  became  by  their  independence  the  sovereigns  of  theiem* 
tory,  have  adopted  and  organized  into  a  jiditical  sy$tmh.    Under  that  sjfUem  the  b- 
dians  residing  m  the  United  Slates  are  so  far  independent  that  thep  livi  wiierflar 
oum  euttom$,  and  not  under  theUiw  of  the  United  States  ;  fhnt  their  rightB  ipoi.ne 
lands  where  they  inhabit  or  hunt  are  secured  to  them  by  boundaries  defined  ia  vanr 
bie  treaties  between  the  United  States  and  themselves ;  and  that  whenrrerlBOV 
boundaries  are  varied,  it  is  also  by  amicable  and  voluntary  treaties,  by  whiefeugr 
receive  from  the  United  States  ample  compensation  for  every  right  tueyhife  to  Ike 
lands  ceded  by  them,"  6cc. 

The  correspondence  was  further  continued  ;  and  finally  the  am- 
missi oners  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  proposed  an  article  to  wludi 
the  American  commissioners  assented,  the  basis  of  which  is  a  dedi- 
ration  of  what  is  the  state  of  tl^e  law  between  the  Indian  tribes  ni 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  They  then  proposed  a  further  irtn 
cle,  which  declared  that  the  United  States  should  endeavor  to  restae 
peace  to  the  Indians  who  had  acted  on  the  side  of  Great  Britain,  to- 
gether with  all  the  rights,  possessions,  privileges  and  immunities  wbics 
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they  po68e8«ed  prior  to  the  year  1811,  that  is,  antecedent  to  the  war 
between  England  and  the  United  States ;  in  consideration  that  Great 
Britain  would  terminate  the  war  so  far  as  respected  the  Indians  who 
luid  been  allies  of  the  United  States,  and  restore  to  them  all  the  rights, 
privileges,  possessions  and  immunities  which  these  also  had  enjoyed 
arevionsly  to  the  same  period.  Mr.  President,  I  here  state  my  solemn 
Belief  that,  if  the  American  commissioners  had  not  declared  the  laws 
between  the.  Indians  and  the  people  of  this  country,  and  the  rights  of 
tbe  Indians  to  be  such  as  they  are  stated  to  be  in  the  extracts  1  have 
lead  to  the  Senate ;  if  they  had  then  stated  that  any  one  State  of  this 
Union'who  happened  to  have  Indians  residing  within  its  limits,  pos- 
spMcd  the  right  of  extending  over  them  the  laws  of  such  State,  and 
of  taking  their  lands  when  and  how  it  pleased,  that  the  efiect  would 
have  been  a  prolongation  of  the  war.  I  again  declare  my  most  solemn 
belief,  that  Great  Britain,  who  assented  with  great  reluctance  to  this 
mutual  stipulation  with  respect  to  the  Indians,  never  would  have  done 
it  at  all,  but  under  a  conviction  of  the  correspondence  of  those  prin- 
ciples of  Indian  international  law,  (if  I  may  use  such  a  phrase)  with 
tboee  which  the  United  States  government  had  respected  ever  since 
tbe  period  of  our  independence. 

Sir,  if  I  am  right  in  this,  let  me  ask  whether  in  adopting  the  new 
code  which  now  prevails,  and  by  which  the  rights  of  the  Indians 
have  been  trampled  on,  and  the  most  solemn  obligations  of  treaties 
hare  been  disregarded,  we  are  not  chargeable  with  having  induced 
that  power  to  conclude  a  peace  with  us  by  suggestions  utterly  un- 
fiHmded  and  erroneous  ? 

Most  of  the  treaties  between  the  Cherokee  nation  of  Indians  and 
the  United  States  have  been  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  ratification, 
and  the  Senate  have  acted  upon  them  in  conformity  with  their  con- 
ttitational  power.  Besides  the  action  of  the  Senate,  as  a  legislative 
body,  in  the  enactment  of  laws  in  conformity  with  their  stipulations, 
regulating  the  intercourse  of  our  citizens  with  that  nation,  it  has  acted 
ia  its  separate  character,  and  confirmed  the  treaties  themselves  by  the 
coDilitutional  majority  of  two-thirds  of  its  members.  Thus  have 
those  treaties  been  sanctioned  by  the  government  of  the  United  States 
and  by  every  branch  of  this  government ;  by  the  Senate,  the  Execu- 
tive, and  the  Supreme  Court ;  both  at  home  and  abroad.  But  not 
only  have  the  rights  of  the  Cherokees  received  till  these  recognitions , 
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they  have  been,  by  implication,  recognised  by  the  State  of  Geoqii 
itself,  in  the  act  of  1802,  in  which  she  stipulated  that  the  govenmMft 
of  the  United  States,  and  not  the  State  of  Greorgia,  should  eztingiuh 
the  Indian  title  to  the  land  within  her  limits ;  and  the  general  goren^ 
ment  has  been,  from  time  to  time,  urged  by  Georgia  to  comply  wilk 
its  engagements,  from  that  period  until  the  adoption  of  the  late  new; 
policy  upon  this  subject. 

Having  thus,  Mr.  President,  stated,  as  I  hope,  with  clearnesi,  Ae 
RIGHTS  of  the  Indian  tribes,  as  recognised  by  the  moat  solemn  adi 
that  can  be  entered  into  by  any  government,  let  me  in  the  next  plaee 
inquire  into  the  nature  of  the  injuries  which  have  been  inflicted  upon 
them ;  in  other  words,  into  the  present  condition  of  the  CherolDeei,to 
whom  protection  has  been  assured  as  well  by  solemn  treaties  as  bf 
the  laws  and  guaranties  of  the  United  States  government. 

And  here  let  me  be  permitted  to  say,  that  I  go  into  this  sobject 
with  feelings  which  no  language  at  my  command  will  enable  me  ad- 
equately to  express.     I  assure  the  Senate,  and  in  an  espe<$al  maiHMr 
do  I  assure  the  honorable  senators  from  Georgia,  that  my  wish  ui 
purpose  is  any  other  than  to  excite  the  slightest  possible  im'tatloD  oo 
the  part  of  any  human  being.     Far  from  it.     I  am  actnated  oalyhf 
feelings  of  grief,  feelings  of  sorrow,  and  of  profound  regret,  irresistibly 
called  forth  by  a  contemplation  of  the  miserable  condition  to  wUch 
these  unfortunate  people  have  been  reduced  by  acts  of  kgislatioa 
proceeding  from  one  of  the  States  of  this  confederacy.    I  again  aKore 
the  honorable  senators  from  Georgia,  that,  if  it  has  become  my  piii- 
ful  duty  to  comment  upon  some  of  these  acts,  I  do  it  not  with  sdj 
desire  to  place  them,  or  the  State  they  represent,  in  an  invidiooi  po- 
sition ;  but  l}ecause  Georgia  was,  I  believe,  the  first  in  the 
the  object  of  which  seems  to  be  the  utter  annihilation  of  i 
right,  and  because  she  has  certainly,  in  the  promotion  of  it,teMt- 
stripped  every  other  State  in  the  Union. 

I  have  not  before  me  the  various  acts  of  the  State  in  reference  to 
the  Indians  within  her  bounds ;  and  it  is  possible  I  may  be  xakt 
some  mistake  in  reference  to  them  ;  and  if  I  am,  no  one  will  ooncct 
the  error  more  readily  or  with  greater  pleasure. 

Ify  however,  I  had  all  those  laws  in  my  hands,  I  ahould  not  ^ 
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attempt  to  read  them.     Instead  of  this,  it  will  he  sufficient  for  me  to 
state  the  effects  which  have  been  produced  by  them  upon  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Cherokee  Indians  residing  in  that  State.    And  here  follows 
a  list  of  what  has  been  done  by  her  legislature.     Her  lirst  act  was  to 
abolish  the  government  of  these  Cherokees.     No  human  community 
can  exist  without  a  government  of  some  kind ;  and  the  Cherokees, 
imitating  our  example,  and  having  learned  firom  us  something  of  the 
principles  of  a  free  constitution,  established  for  themselves  a  govern- 
ment somewhat  resembling  our  own.     It  is  quite  immaterial  to  us 
what  its  form  was.     They  always  had  had  some  government  among 
them ;  and  we  guarantied  to  them  the  right  of  living  under  their  own 
laws  and  customs,  unmolested  by  any  one  ;  insomuch  that  our  own 
citizens  were  dutlawed,  should  they  presume  to  interfere  with  them. 
What  particular  regulations  they  adopted  in  the  management  of  their 
humble  and  limited  concerns  is  a  matter  with  which  we  have  no 
concern.     However,  the  very  first  act  of  the  Georgia  legislature  was 
to  abolish  all  governments  of  every  sort  among  these  people,  and  to 
extend  the  laws  and  government  of  the  State  of  Georgia  over  them. 
The  next  step  was  to  divide  their  territory  into  counties ;  the  next, 
to  survey  the  Cherokee  lands ;  and  the  last,  to  distribute  this  land 
among  the  citizens  of  Georgia  by  lottery,  giving  to  every  head  of  a 
&mily  one  ticket,  and  the  prize  in  land  that  should  be  drawn  against 
it.    To  be  sure  there  were  many  reservations  for  the  heads  of  Indian 
families  ;  and  of  how  much  did  gentlemen  suppose  ? — of  one  hundred 
and  sixty  acres  only,  and  this  to  include  their  improvements.    But 
even  to  this  limited  possession  the  poor  Indian  was  to  have  no  fee 
simple  title  :  he  was  to  hold  as  a  mere  occupant  at  the  will  iX  the 
State  of  Georgia  for  just  as  long  or  as  short  a  time  as  she  might  think 
propier.   The  laws  at  the  same  time  gave  him  no  one  particular  right 
whatever.     He  could  not  become  a  member  of  the  State  legislature, 
Bor  could  he  hold  any  office  under  State  authority,  nor  could  he  vote 
m  an  elector.     He  possessed  not  one  single  right  of  a  freeman.    No, 
not  even  the  poor  privilege  of  testifying  to  his  wrongs  in  the  charac- 
ter of  a  witness  in  the  courts  of  Georgia,  or  in  any  matter  of  contro- 
Teny  whatsoever. 

These,  Mr.  President  are  the  acts  of  the  legislature  of  the  State  of 
Georgia,  in  relation  to  the  Indians.  They  were  not  all  passed  at  one 
session  ;  they  were  enacted,  time  after  time,  as  the  State  advanced 
further  and  further  in  her  steps  to  the  aoquisttionof  the  Indian  eoun- 


try,  and  the  deatruetion  aad  annihilation  of  all  Indian  rights,  until, by 
ahfcent  act  ofthesame  body,  the  courla  of  the  State  itself  are  occlu- 
ded against  the  Indian  sufferer,  and  he  ia  actually  denied  bd  appeal 
eren  to  foreign  tribunals,  in  the  erection  and  in  the  laws  of  which  be 
had  no  voice,  there  to  complain  of  his  \rrongs.  If  he  enters  die  hall 
of  Georgia's  justice,  it  is  upon  a  surrender  at  the  threshold  of  all  his 
rights*  The  history  of  this  last  law  to  which  I  have  alluded,  is  this. 
When  the  prerioas  bw  of  the  State,  dividing  the  Indian  lands  t^ 
lottery  was  passed,  some  Indian:  made  an  appeal  to  one  of  the  judges 
of  the  State,  and  applied  for  an  injunction  against  the  proceedii^; 
and  such  was  the  undeniable  justice  of  their  plea,  that  the  judge  foiuid 
himself  unable  to  refuse  it,  and  he  granted  the  injunction  sought.  It 
was  the  injunction  which  led  to  the  passage  of  this  act :  to  some  of 
the  provisions  of  which  1  now  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate- 
And  first,  to  the  title  of  the  act : 

"A  bill  tonnendan  act  entitlfj  «nnBt  moreeffeoImUy  to  proTide  forlhatoran- 
laent  and  proiuciion  of  ihr  Cherokee  Indiana  rcndins  within  the  iitniu  of  G«oi^: 
und  to  iin-eiTiibc  the  bnnnchi  nf  ihrir  ocoupaal  clainia  i  and  alio  lo  aulborim  (laMi 
loiameroilotsdrawain  ihclaleluid  aodgold  totteriei." 

Ah,  sir,  it  was  the  pursuit  of  gold  which  led  the  Spanish  iiiTadtf 
to  desolate  the  fur  fields  of  Mexico  and  Peru — "  and  to  provide  fat 
the  appointment  of  an  agei)t  to  carry  ccrtun  parts  thereof  into  exe- 
cuUon  ;  and  to  fix  (he  salary  of  such  agent,  and  to  punish  those  per- 
sons who  may  deter  Indians  from  enrolling  for  emigration,  passed  20tk 
December,  1833."    Well,  sir,  this  bill  goes  on  to  provide, 

"That  it  phall  bt  the  daty  of  the  aitent  oragonla  Rppoinird  byhiiexcBlleooy  the 
(Jofemor,  anderthe  authontji  oflhia  or  the  act  of  which  li  is  mneodBloiy,  laicpeti 
la  bim  the  number,  distiici,  and  wclion  nf  all  lola  of  land  milijrcl  to  be  granlrd  hj 
the  proTleions  of  Mid  art.  ohieh  he  mny  be  requiird  la  da  by  the  drawer,  or  hu 
ujjeul,  or  the  person  cliinuDg  the  aurne;  and  ii  ahall  be  Ihr  duly  of  his  eicelleDCv 
lilt  GoVPtnoT,  upon  Ihr-  application  of  the  dmwer  of  any  o(  llir  nfnreiaid  loIB,  h»  oV 
h*r  epecial  aBfola,  of  Iho  pemon  to  whom  the  drawer  may  h:rtf  bona-fida  conveyad 

ihesnid  aseni  or  amenta,  upon  the  prodocliona  of  the  gram  nn  is-iii-d  asofot«aidl^ 
ihegnnlor,  biBOrher  agent,  ortbe  peraon,  or  hiaor  her  ai;i-n<  lo  uhom  ihe  aaid  lanil 
»0  granled  a»  afortgaid  may  have  bren  bona-fide  ron»eyi.(),  w  drliv-i  posaenHon  « 
MJv  granted  lot  to  lh<  aaid  grantee,  or  penon  entitled  to  the  poHeaaion  ol  ihe  miae 
under  ihe  provieiona  of  thia  act,  or  the  act  of  which  this  ia  amendaloiy,  and  his  «X- 
I'elleDCf  ihe  Governor  is  hereby  Hulhoiized  upon  aaliafdciary  evideoce  that  ike  aaal 
nient  i>  impeded  or  rraieted  in  delivpring  Bucli  poaarsaion,  by  s  foice  which  he  can- 
not overcome,  to  older  out  a  aallicleni  force  to  carry  the  power  of  aaid  agent  or 
>(nnu  l^llf  into  eHrcl,  and  to  pay  Ihe  eipcnsn  of  Ihe  eame  out  of  the  coDtia^M 
fund;  provided  nothing  inthis  act  ahnllbe  no  conalrued  as  to  require  the  inlnineiKe 
of  Iha  said  ueul  between  twa  or  more  individuals  cltimii^  puiofuon,  by  lima  of 
lillea  derived  from  a  grant  from  the  State  to  any  lot.' 

Thn  after  the  State  of  Georgia  had  dithibqted  the  l«i>da  oF  the 
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Indians  by  lottery,  and  the  drawers  of  prizes  were  authorized  to  re- 
oeiTe  grants  of  the  land  drawn,  and  with  these  grants  in  their  hand 
were  authorized  to  demand  of  the  agent  of  the  State,  appointed  for 
tlie  purpose,  to  be  put  in  possession  of  the  soil  thus  obtained  ;  and  if 
mBJ  resistance  to  their  entry  should  be  xTiade — and  who  was  to  make 
it  but  a  poor  Indian  ?— the  Goyernor  was  empowered  te  turn  out  the 
military  force  of  the  State,  and  enable  the  agent  to  take  possession  by 
force,  without  trial,  without  judgment,  and  without  investigation. 

But,  should  there  be  two  claimants  of  the  prize,  should  two  of  the 
ticket  holders  dispute  their  claim  to  the  same  lot,  then  no  military 
focce  was  to  be  used.  It  was  only  when  the  resistance  was  by  an 
Indian — it  was  only  when  Indian  rights  should  come  into  collision 
with  the  alledged  rights  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  that  the  strong  hand 
isi  military  power  was  instantly  to  interpose. 

The  next  section  of  the  act  is  in  these  words ; 

**  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  aathority  aforesaid.  That  if  any  pereon  dispo^. 
aeaed  of  a  lot  of  land  under  (his  act,  or  the  act  of  which  it  is  amendatory,  thaU  go 
before  a  jiudce  of  the  peace  or  of  the  inferior  court,  and  make  affidavit  that  he  er 
Ae  was  not  liable  to  be  dispoiveraed  under  or  by  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  or  the 
aforesaid  act^and  rile  said  efRdavit  in  the  clerk^s  cnice  of  ihe  (superior  court  of  the 
connty  in  which  said  land  shall  lie,  euch  per>on  upon  giving  bond  and  Eecurity  in  the 
clerk's  office  for  the  costs  to  accrue  on  the  trial,  shall  be  permitted  within  ten  days 
from  such  difpoesessinf;  to  enter  an  appeal  to  said  superior  court,  and  at  eaid  court 
the  judge  ahali  cause  an  issue  to  be  made  up  between  the  ajipellnnt  and  the  nenon  to 
whom  poflKcsion  of  said  land  was  delivered  by  either  ot  Eaid  agents,  wnich  said 
imie  lAsll  be  in  the  following  form.'* 

[Mr.  Cuthbert,  of  Georgia,  here  interposed}  and  haying  obtained  Mr.  Ci^av's 
eeoseat  tQ  ejcplain,  stated  that  he  had  unfortunately  not  been  in  the  Senate  when 
the  konorsble  Senator  commenced  his  speech ;  but  had  learned  that  it  was  in  mp- 
poitof  ft  memorial  from  certain  Cherokee  Indians  in  the  State  of  Georgia,  who  de- 
•mmd  to  emigrate.  He  must  be  permitted  to  say,  that  the  current  of  the  honorable 
Sautor*s  remarks  did  not  suit  remarkably  well  the  subject  of  such  a  memorial.  A 
lorial  of  a  diHerent  kind  had  been  presented,  and  which  the  Committee  on  Ib- 
Aflkirs  had  before  it,  to  which  the  Senator's  remarks  would  better  a(>ply.  The 
discussion  was  wholly  unexpected,  and  it  seemed  to  him  aot  in  conaisteacy 
the  objeet  of  the  memorial  he  had  presented.] 


I  am  truly  sorry  the  honorahle  gentleman  was  ahsent  when  I  com- 
menced speaking.  I  delayed  presenting  the  memorial  because  I  ob- 
serred  that  neither  of  the  Senators  from  Georgia  were  in  their  seats, 
mutil  the  hour  when  they  might  be  expected  to  be  present,  and  when 
one  of  them  (Mr.  King)  had  actually  taken  his  seat.    If  thehonora> 
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ble  Senator  had  been  present  he  would  have  heard  me  say  that  I 
thought  the  presentation  of  the  memorial  a  fit  occasion  to  express  oj 
sentiments,  not  only  touching  the  rights  of  these  individual  petition- 
ers, but  on  the  rights  of  all  the  Indian  tribes,  and  their  relations  to 
this  government.  And  if  he  will  have  but  a  little  patience  he  wiD 
find  that  it  is  my  intention  to  present  propositions  which  go  to  cm- 
brace  both  resolutions. 

And  here,  Mr.  President,  let  me  pause  and  invite  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  the  provision  in  the  act  of  Georgia  which  I  was  reidiii^ 
— that  is,  that  he  may  have  the  privilege  of  an  appeal  to  a  tribnmil 
of  justice,  by  forms  and  by  a  bond  with  the  nature  and  force  of  wfaidi 
he  is  unacquainted ;  and  that  then  he  may  have — what  besides  ?   I 
invoke  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  this  part  of  the  law.    What,  I 
ask,  does  it  secure  to  the  Indian  ?    His  rights  ?    The  rights  recog- 
nized by  treaties  ?    The  rights  guarantied  to  him  by  the  most  solemn 
acts  which  human  governments  can  perform?     No.     It  allows ium 
to  come  into  the  courts  of  the  State,  and  there  to  enjoy  the  benefit 
of  the  summary  proceeding  called  in  the  act  <*  an  appeal !"— but 
which  can  never  be  continued  beyond  a  second  term ;  and  when  he 
comes  there,  what  then  ?    He  shall  be  permitted  to  come  info  court 
and  enter  an  appeal,  which  shall  be  in  the  following  form : 

"  A.  B.,  who  wna  dispoflsesaed  of  a  lot  of  land  by  an  ag^ent  of  the  State  of  Geomi. 
comes  into  court,  and  admitting  the  right  of  the  State  of  Geoigia  to  pa«  the  Mr 
under  which  agent  acted,  avers  that  he  was  not  liable  to  be  dispoesesprd  of  said  Iiod. 
by  or  under  any  one  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  the  General  Aasembly  of  Gwngn. 
passed  20th  December.  1838,  i  more  effectualhr  to  provide  for  the  prptectioa  oftk 
Cherokee  Indians  residing  within  the  limits  of  Georgia,  and  to  prescribe  the  beij* 
of  tlieir  occapant  claims^  and  also  to  authorize  grants  to  issue  lor  loCsditini  tt  or 
land  and  gold  lotteries  m  certain  cases,  and  to  provide  for  the  appotntamt  of  u 
agent  to  carry  certain  parts  thereof  into  eiecution,  and  fix  the  salaiy  of  nchi|^ 
and  to  punidi  those  persons  who  may  deter  Indians  from  enrolling  for  tBOBtUM,, 
or  the  act  amendatory  thereof,  passed  at  the  session  of  the  legislature  of  194:  a 
which  issue  the  person  to  whom  possession  of  said  land  was  delivered  fhaO  ^n : 
and  which  issue  shall  constitute  the  entire  pleadings  between  the  parties;  MtMl 
the  court  allow  any  matter  other  than  is  contained  m  said  issue  to  be  piiscd  VJB 
the  record  or  files  of  said  conrt ;  and  said  cause  shall  be  tried  at  the  ficit  teimoftv 
court,  unless  good  cause  shall  be  shown  for  a  continuance,  and  the  saine  paitytW 
not  be  permitted  to  continue  said  cause  more  than  once,  except  for  iiaafOiMfg 
providential  cause :  nor  shall  said  court  at  the  instance  of  either  party  pass  anr  ofwr 
or  grant  any  injunction  to  stay  said  cause,  nor  permit  to  be  engralKd  on  sufl  csi' 
any  other  proceedings  whatever.' " 

At  the  same  time  we  find,  by  another  enactment,  the  judges  rftb^ 
courts  of  Georgia  are  restrained  from  granting  injunctions,  so  (hit  Ae 
only  form  in  which  the  Indian  can  come  before  them  is  in  the  fonn 
of  an  appeal ;  and  in  this,  the  very  first  step  is  an  absolute  reDUBcla* 
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tion  of  the  rights  he  holds  by  treaty,  and  the  unqaalified  admission 
of  the  rights  of  his  antagonist,  asaconferred  by  the  laws  of  Georgia; 
and  the  court  is  expressly  prohibited  from  putting  anything  else  upon 
the  record.  Why  ?  Do  we  not  all  know  the  reason  ?  If  the  poor 
Indian  was  allowed  to  put  in  a  plea  stating  his  rights,  and  the  court 
should  then  decide  against  him,  the  cause  would  go  upon  an  appeal 
to  the  supreme  court ;  the  decision  could  be  re-examined,  could  be 
annulled,  and  the  authority  of  treaties  vindicated.  But,  to  prevent 
this,  to  make  it  impossible,  he  is  compelled,  on  entering  the  court,  to 
renounce  his  Indian  rights,  and  the  court  is  forbidden  to  put  anything 
on  record  which  can  bring  up  a  decision  upon  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  already  stated  that,  in  the  observations  I  have 
made,  I  am  actuated  by  no  other  than  such  as  ought  to  be  in  the 
hrbast  of  every  honest  man,  the  feelings  of  common  justice.  I  would 
My  nothing,  I  would  whisper  nothing,  I  would  insinuate  nothing,  I 
would  think  nothing,  which  can,  in  the  remotest  degree,  cause  irrita- 
tion in  the  mind  of  any  one,  of  any  Senator  here,  of  any  State  in  this 
Union,  I  have  too  much  respect  for  every  member  of  the  confederacy. 
I  feel  nothing  but  grief  for  the  wretched  condition  of  these  most  un- 
fortunate people,  and  every  emotion  pf  my  bosom  dissuades  me  from 
the  use  of  epithets  that  might  raise  emotions  which  should  draw  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  from  the  justice  of  their  claims.  I  forbear  to 
apply  to  this  law  any  epithet  of  any  kind.  Sir,  no  epithet  is  needed. 
The  features  of  the  law  itself ;  its  warrant  for  the  interposition  of 
military  power,  when  no  trial  and  no  judgment  has  been  allowed ;  its 
denial  of  any  appeal,  unless  the  unhappy  Indian  shall  first  renounce 
his  own  rights,  and  admit  the  rights  of  his  opponent — ^features  such 
as  these  are  enough  to  show  what  the  true  character  of  the  act  is, 
and  supersede  the  necessity  of  all  epithets,  were  I  even  capable  of 
applying  them. 

The  Senate  will  thus  perceive  that  the  whole  power  of  the  State 
of  Georgia,  military  as  well  as  civil,  has  been  made  to  bear  upon  these 
Indians,  without  their  having  any  voice  in  forming,  judging  upon,  or 
executing  the  laws  under  which  he  is  placed,  and  without  even  the 
poor  privilege  of  establishing  the  injury  he  may  have  suffere  by  In- 
£an  evidence :  nay,  worse  still,  not  even  by  the  evidence  of  a  white 
man  !  Because  the  renunciation  of  his  rights  precludes  all  evidence, 
white  or  black,  civilized  or  savage.    There  then  he  lies,  with  his 

•R 
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property,  his  rights,  and  every  privilege  which  makes  hamaii 
lence  desirable,  at  the  mercy  of  4be  State  of  Georgia ;  a  Stale,  m 
whose  government  or  laws  he  has  no  voice.     Sir,  it  is  impossible  Sm 
the  most  active  imagination  to  conceive  a  condition  of  human  society 
more  perfectly  wretched.     Shall  I  be  told  that  the  condition  of  the 
African  slave  is  worse  ?     No,  sir ;  no,  sir.     It  is  not  worse.     The  is* 
terest  of  the  master  makes  it  at  once  his  duty  and  his  inclinatioii  Is 
provide  for  the  comfort  and  the  health  of  his  slave  :  far  without  these 
he  would  be  unprofitable.     Both  pride  and  interest  render  the  master 
prompt  in  vindicating  the  rights  of  his  slave,  and  protecting  him  frosi 
the  oppression  of  others,  and  the  laws  secure  to  him  the  ampfeit 
means  to  do  so.     But  who,  what  human  being,  stands  in  the  relatioD 
of  master  or  any  other  relation,  which  makes  him  interested  is  the 
preservation  and  protection  of  the  poor  Indian  thus  degraded  and  mis- 
erable ?     Thrust  out  from  human  society,  without  the  sympathies  of 
any,  and  placed  without  the  pale  of  common  justice,  who  is  there  to 
protect  him,  or  to  defend  his  rights  ? 

Such,  Mr.  President,  is  the  present  condition  of  these  Cherokee 
memorialists,  whose  case  it  is  my  duty  to  submit  to  the  consideratioB 
of  the  Senate.  There  remains  but  one  more  inquiry  before  I  cos- 
elude.  Is  there  any  remedy  within  the  scope  of  the  poweri  of  the 
federal  government  as  given  by  the  constitution  ?  If  we  are  without 
the  power,  if  we  have  no  constitutional  authority,  then  we  we  slao 
without  responsibility.  Our  regrets  may  be  excited,  our  sympsthiei 
maybe  moved,  our  humanity  may  be  shocked,  our  hearts  maybe 
grieved,  but  if  our  hands  are  tied,  we  can  only  unite  with  all  the  good, 
the  Christian,  the  benevolent  portion  of  tlie  human  family,  in  depkv^ 
ing  what  wc  cannot  prevent. 

But,  sir,  we  are  not  thus  powerless.     I  stated  to  the  Senate,  wbs 
I  began,  that  there  are  two  classes  of  the  Cherokces  ;  one  of  thcie 
classes  desire  to  emigrate,  and  it  was  their  petition  I  presented  tUi 
morning,  and  with  respect  to  these,  our  powers  are  ample  to  sfiri 
them  the  most  liberal  and  effectual  relief.     They  wish  to  go  beyond 
the  Mississippi,  and  to  be  guarantied  in  the  possession  of  the  coonby 
which  may  be  there  assigned  to  them.     As  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  have  full  powers  over  the  territories,  we  may  give  them  all 
the  guaranty  which  Congress  can  express  for  the  undisturbed  poi* 
session  of  their  lands.    With  respect  to  their  case  there  can  be  n 
ouesUon  as  to  our  powers. 
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' '  And  then,  as  to  those  who  desire  to  remain  on  this  side  the  river, 
hwak  again,  are  we  powerless  ?  Can  we  afford  them  no  redress  ? 
Must  we  sit  still  and  see  the  injury  they  suffer,  and  extend  no  hand 
to  velieve  them  ?  It  were  strange  indeed,  were  such  the  case.  Why 
have  we  guarantied  to  them  the  enjoyment  of  their  own  laws  ? 
Why  have  we  pledged  to  them  protection?  Why  have  we  as- 
aigiied  them  limits  of  territory?  Why  have  we  declared  that 
Aey  shall  enjoy  their  homes'  in  peace,  without  molestation  from  any  ? 
If  =liie  United  States  government  has  contracted  these  serious  obliga- 
tiiMK,  it  ought,  before  the  Indians  were  reduced  by  our  assurances  to 
nfy  upon  our  engagement,  to  have  explained  to  them  its  want  of 
aathority  to  make  the  contract.  Before  we  pretend  to  Great  Britain, 
to  Ehirope,  to  the  civilized  world;  that  such  were  the  rights  we  would 
■eeore  to  the  Indians,  we  ought  to  have  examined  the  extent  and  the 
gmmds  of  our  own  rights  to  do  so.  But  is  such,  indeed,  our  situa- 
tkn  ?  No,  sir.  Georgia  has  shut  her  courts  against  these  Indians. 
What  is  the  remedy  ?  To  open  ours.  Have  we  not  the  right  ? 
Wbat  says  the  constitution  ? 

*^  The  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases  in  law  and  eqnity,  arisinff  under 
this  constitution,  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  treaties  xnade  or  whidi  shall 
he  made  nnder  their  authority.'* 

Bat  here  is  a  case  of  conflict  between  the  rights  of  the  proprie- 
tofli  And  the  local  laws ;  and  here  is  the  very  case  which  the  consti- 
lolkni  contemplated,  when  it  declared  that  the  power  of  the  federal 
judiciary  should  extend  to  all  cases  under  tlie  authority  of  the  United 
StetM.  Therefore  it  is  fully  within  the  competence  of  Congress,  nn- 
dfr  the  provisions  of  the  constitution,  to  provide  the  manner  in  which 
t^Cherokees  may  have  their  rights  decided,  because  a  grant  of  the 
■UfUDB  is  included  in  the  grant  of  jurisdiction.  It  is  competent,  then, 
Sdt  CkHigress  to  decide  whether  the  Cherokees  have  a  right,  to  come 
into  a  court  of  justice  and  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  highest  authority 
to  sustain  the  solemn  treaties  under  which  their  rights  have  been 
KMHrantied,  and  in  the  sacred  character  of  which  they  have  reposed 
tjiair  confidence.  And  if  Congress  possesses  the  power  to  extend 
lelief  to  the  Indians,  are  they  not  bound  by  the  most  sacred  of  human 
coftfiderations,  the  obligations  of  treaties,  the  protection  assured  them, 
tfy  every  Christian  tie,  every  benevolent  feeling,  every  humane  im- 
pdae  of  the  human  heart,  to  extend  it  ?  If  they  were  to  fail  to  do 
this,  and  there  is,  as  reason  and  revelation  declares  then  if,  a 
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flf  eternal  jtuitice  to  which  all  human  power  ia  amenable,  how  cenild 
they,  if  they  refused  to  perform  their  duties  to  this  injur^  and  op> 
ivessed,  though  ciyilized  race,  expect  to  escape  the  yiaitations  of  tb«t 
DiTine  vengeance  which  none  will  be  permitted  to  avoid  who  have 
committed  wrong,  or  done  iiijustice  to  others  ? 

At  this  moment,  when  the  United  States  are  urging  on  the  govern- 
ment of  France  the  fulfillment  of  the  obligations  of  the  treaty  coni^ 
eluded  with  that  country,  to  the  executiim  of  which  it  is  contended 
that  France  has  plighted  her  sacred  fsuth,  what  strength,  what  an  ir^ 
resistible  force  would  be  given  to  our  plea,  if  we  could  say  to  France 
that,  in  all  instances,  we  had  completely  fulfilled  all  our  engagements, 
and  that  we  had  adhered  feithfully  to  every  obligation  which  we  had 
contracted,  no  matter  whether  it  was  entered  into  with  a  powerful  or 
a  weak  people ;  if  we  could  say  to  her  that  we  had  complied  with 
all  our  engagements  td  others,  that  we  now  came  before  her,  always 
aeting  right  as  we  had  done,  to  induce  her  also  to  fulfil  her  oUig»> 
tions  with  us.  How  shall  we  stand  in  the  eyes  of  France  aid  of  Uis 
civilized  world,  if,  in  spite  of  the  most  solemn  treaties,  which  have 
existed  for  half  a  century,  and  have  been  recognized  in  every  form, 
and  by  every  branch  of  the  government,  how  shall  we  be  justified  if 
we  suSkr  these  treaties  to  be  trampled  under  foot,  and  the  rights 
which  they  were  given  to  Secure  trodden  in  the  dust  ?  How  would 
Great  Britain,  after  thie  solemn  understanding  entered  into  with  her 
at  Ghent,  feel  after  such  a  breach  of  faith  ?  And  how  could  I,  as  a 
c<nnmissioner  on  the  negotiation  of  that  treaty,  hold  up  my  head  be- 
fore Great  Britain,  after  being  thus  made  an  instrument  of  firaod  and 
deception,  as  I  assuredly  shall  be,  if  the  rights  of  the  Indians  are  to  be 
thus  violated,  and  the  treaties,  by  which  they  were  secured,  violated  ? 
How  could  I  hold  up  my  head,  after  such  a  violation  of  rights,  and 
say  that  I  am  proud  of  my  country,  of  which  we  must  all  wish  to  be 
proud? 

For  myself,  I  rejoice  that  I  have  been  spared,  and  aUowed  a  smta* 
ye  opportunity  to  present  my  views  and  opinions  on  this  great  na- 
tional subject,  so  interesting  to  the  national  character  of  the  country 
fiNT  justice  and  equity.  I  rejoice  that  the  voice  which,  without  charge 
of  presumption  or  arrogance,  I  may  say,  has  ever  been  raised  in  defence 
U  the  oppressed  of  the  human  species,  has  been  heard  in  defence  of  Hub 
iMMitqipmaadofaU*    Tome,intiwlawfidlioarQfdesth,towiiieli 
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all  mnfli  come,  and  which,  with  respect  to  myself,  cannot  be  very  fiur 
distant,  it  will  be  a  source  of  the  highest  consolation  that  an  oppor- 
tanitj  has  been  found  by  me,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  my  official  duty,  to  pronounce  my  views  on  a  course  of 
policy  marked  by  such  wrongs  as  are  calculated  to  arrest  the  atten- 
tion of  every  one,  and  that  I  have  raised  my  humble  voice,  and  pro- 
noanced  my  solemn  protest  against  such  wrongs. 

I  will  no  longer  detain  the  Senate,  but  will  submit  the  following 
propositions: 

• 
BmohtJ,  That  the  Committee  oa  the  Jadieiary  be  directed  to  inquire  into  the 
expediency  ot  making  further  proviaon,  by  law.  to  enable  Indian  nations,  or  tribes, 
to  whose  use  and  occulta  acy  lands  are  secured  By  treaties  concladed  between  them 
ftnd  the  United  States,  iu  conformity  with  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Rmived,  That  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  be  directed  to  inquire  into  the 
^kpedmty  of  making  further  provisiAi,  by  law,  for  setting  apart  a  district  of  coun- 
Ciy  west  of  the  Mississippi  nver,  for  such  of  the  Cherokee  nation  as  may  be  disposed 
16  emigrate  and  to  occupy  the  same,  and  for  securing  in  perpetuity  the  peaceral  and 
aadistmhed  enjoyment  thereof  to  the  emigranfti  and  their  deseendknts. 


i-:  ■  .«  ••?.-■ 


ON  SURRENDERING  THE  CUMBERLAND  ROAD. 


In  thb  Sbnat£  of  the  United  States,  February  11, 1835. 


[A  bill  making  appropriationafor  the  completion  of  certain  portions  of  the 
beiland  Road,  and  their  surrender  thereupon  to  the  States,  having  been  reported  and 
dJiooBted  by  several  senators,  in  favor  of  and  advene  to  the  Internal  ImproveBMBt 
policy,  Mr.  Clat  spoke  in  substance  as  follows :] 

I  WOULD  not  say  a  word  now  but  for  the  introduction  in  this  dj»- 
cotoion  of  collateral  matters  not  immediately  connected  with  it.  1 
nMan  to  vote  for  the  appropriation  contained  in  the  bill,  and  I  shall 
do  so  with  pleasure,  because,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
I  feel  myself  called  upon  by  a  sense  of  imperative  necessity  to  yield 
my  assent  to  the  appropriation.  The  road  will  be  ^Plmdoned,  and  all 
the  expenditures  which  have  heretofore  been  made  upon  it,  will  be 
entirely  thrown  away,  unless  we  now  succeed  in  obtaining  an  appfo- 
priation  to  put  the  road  in  a  state  of  repair.  Now,  I  do  not  conciir 
with  the  gentleman  (Mr.  Ewing)  that  Ohio  can  as  a  matter  of  strict 
right  demand  of  the  government  to  keep  this  road  in  repair.  And 
why  so  ?  Because,  by  the  terms  of  the  compact,  under  the  operation 
of  which  the  road  was  made,  there  was  a  restricted  and  defined  fund  set 
apart  in  order  to  accomplish  that  object.  And  that  fund  measures  the 
obligation  of  the  government.  It  has  been,  however,  long  since  ex- 
hausted. There  is  no  obligation  then  on  the  part  of  the  goyemment 
to  keep  the  road  in  repair.  But  I  am  free  to  admit,  that  con8idera-> 
tions  of  policy  will  prompt  it  to  adopt  that  course,  in  order  that  an 
opportunity  shall  be  presented  to  the  States  to  take  it  into  their  own 
hands. 

The  honorable  senator  from  Pennsylvania  felicitated  himself  on 
having,  at  a  very  early  epoch,  discovered  the  unconstitutionality  of  the 
general  government  erecting  toll  gates  upon  this  road,  and  he  voted 
against  the  first  measure  to  carry  that  object  into  execution.  I  mnft 
say,  that  for  myself,  I  think  the  general  government  have  a  right  to 
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adopt  that  course  which  it  deems  necessary  for  the  preservation  of 
a  road  which  is  made  under  its  own  authority.  And  as  a  legiti- 
mate consequence  from  the  power  of  making  a  road,  is  derived  the 
power  of  making  an  improvement  on  it.  That  is  established ;  and 
on  that  point  I  am  sure  the  honorable  gentleman  does  not  differ  from 
tbose  who  were  in  favor  of  establishing  toll-gates  at  the  period  to 
which  I  have  alluded.  I  would  repeat,  that  if  the  power  to  make  a 
road  be  conceded,  it  follows,  as  a  legitimate  consequence  from  that 
power,  that  the  general  government  has  a  right  to  preserve  it.  And, 
if  the  right  to  do  so,  there  is  no  mode  of  preservation  more  fitting  and 
aoitable  than  that  which  results  from  a  moderate  toll  for  keeping  up 
the  road,  and  thus  continuing  it  for  all  time  to  come. 

The  opinion  held  by  the  honorable  senator  at  the  period  to  which 
I  have  adverted,  was  not  the  general  opinion.  He  will  well  remem- 
ber that  the  power  which  I  contended  did  exist,  was  sustained  in  the 
other  branch  of  the  legislature  by  large  majorities.  And  in  that  Sen- 
ate, if  I  am  not  mistaken,  there  were  but  nine  dissentients  from  the 
existence  of  it.  If  my  recollection  deceives  me  not,  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  concurring  with  the  distinguished  individual  who  now  presides 
OTer  the  deliberations  of  this  body.  I  think  that  he,  (the  Vice  Presi- 
dent) in  common  with  the  majority  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
reaentatives,  coincided  in  the  belief,  that  a  road,  constructed  under 
the  orders  of  the  general  government,  ought  to  be  preserved  by  the 
nothority  which  brought  it  into  being.  Now  that  is  my  opinion  still. 
I  am  not  one  of  those  who,  on  this  or  any  other  great  national  sub- 
ject, have  changed  my  opinion  in  consequence  of  being  wrought  upon 
Jyjyarious  conflicting 'circumstances. 

With  regard  to  the  general  power  of  making  internal  improTe- 
Dients,  as  far  as  it  exists  in  the  opinions  I  have  frequently  expressed 
in  both  houses,  my  opinion  is  still  unaltered.  But  with  respect  to 
the  expediency  of  exercising  that  power,  at  any  period,  it  must  de- 
pend upon  the  circumstances  of  the  times.  And  in  my  opinion  the 
power  is  to  be  found  in  the  constitution.  This  belief  I  have  always 
entertained,  and  it  remains  unshaken.  I  cannot  coincide  in  the  opin- 
ion expressed  by  the  honorable  senator  from  Pennsylvania  and  the 
honorable  senator  from  Massachusetts,  in  regard  to  the  dispoeitioo 
that  is  to  be  made  of  this  road. 
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What,  I  would  ask,  has  been  stated  on  all  hands  ?  That  the  Cum- 
berland road  is  a  great  national  object  in  which  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  interested  and  concerned ;  that  we  are  interested  in 
our  corporate  capacity,  on  account  of  the  stake  we  posses  in  the  pub- 
lic domain,  and  that  we  are  consequently  benefited  by  that  road ; 
•that  the  people  of  the  west  are  interested  in  it  as  a  common  thorough- 
fere  to  all  places  from  one  side  of  the  country  to  the  other. . 

I  say  that  the  principle  is  fundamentally  wrong  ;  I  protest  against 
it — ^have  done  so  from  the  first,  and  do  so  again  now.  It  is  a  great 
-national  object,  and  we  might  as  well  give  the  care  of  the  mint  to 
Pennsylvania ;  the  protection  of  the  breakwater,  or  of  the  public  vea 
sels  in  New  York,  Baltimore,  and  Philadelphia,  to  the  respective  le- 
gislatures of  the  States  in  which  that  property  was  situated,  as  give 
the  care  of  a  great  national  road  in  which  the  people  of  the  United 
States  were  concerned,  to  the  care  of  a  few  States  which  were  ac- 
knowledged to  have  no  particular  interest  in  it — States  having  ao 
little  interest  in  that  great  work  that  they  would  not  repair  H  whea 
offered  to  their  hands. 

But  I  shall  vote  for  this  appropriation ;  I  am  compelled  to  yote  6r 
it  by  the  force  of  circumstances  over  which  I  have  no  control.  I  hare 
seen,  in  reference  to  internal  improvements,  and  other  measures  of  a 
national  charactei^  not  individuals  merely,  but  whole  masses— entire 
eommunities — prostrating  their  own  settled  opinions,  to  which  they 
-faaTe  conformed  for  half  a  century,  wheel  to  the  right  or  to  the  left — 
Aiarch  this  way  or  that,  according  as  they  see  high  authority  for  it. 
And  I  see  that  there  is  no  way  of  preserving  this  great  object,  which 
affords  such  vast  facilities  to  the  western  States,  no  other  nKKle  of 
preserving  it,  but  by  a  reluctant  acquiescence  in  a  course  of  policy, 
which  aU  at  least,  have  not  contributed  to  produce,  bat  which  b 
lormed  to  operate  on  the  country,  and  from  which  there  is  no  appeal. 

In  conclusion,  I  again  reiterate,  that  I  shall  vote  for  the  appropria- 
tion in  this  bill,  although  very  reluctantly,  and  with  the  protest  that 
the  road  in  question,  being  the  common  property  of  the  whole  nattoa, 
and  under  the  guardianship  of  the  general  government,  should  not  be 
treacherously  parted  from  by  it  and  put  into  the  hands  of  the  local 
governments,  who  feel  no  interest  in  the  matter. 
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Ih  thk  Sekatk  of  the  United  States,  February  18, 1835. 


[A  bill  to  drfine  and  fii  the  tenure  of  office,  by  limiting  the  Preaident's  power  to 
reriiove  subordinate  officers  to  cases  in  which  reasons  shall  be  given  by  him,  and 
Hiiiibipg  the  mode  of  its  exercise,  having  been  submitted  to  the  Senate,  Mr.  Glat* 
the  question  of  its  paasage,  addressed  the  Senate  as  follows :] 


I  THINK  it  extremely  fortunate  that  this  subject  of  executive  patron- 
ag9  came  up,  at  this  session,  unencunlbered  by  any  collateral  ques- 
ttoft.  At  the  last  session  we  had  the  removal  of  the  depositee,  the 
treasury  report  sustaining  it,  and  the  protest  of  the  President  againat 
tiie  resolution  of  the  Senate.  The  hank  mingled  itself  in  aU  our  dis- 
cussions, and  the  partisans  of  executive  power  availed  themselves  of 
die  prejudices  which  had  been  artfully  excited  against  that  institution, 
to  deceive  and  blind  the  people  as  to  the  enormity  of  executive  pre- 
tensions. The  hank  has  been  doomed  to  destruction,  and  no  one  now 
thinks  the  recharter  of  it  practicable,  or  ought  to  he  attempted.  I 
fear  that  the  people  will  have  just  and  severe  cause  to  regret  its  de- 
stroction.  The  administration  of  it  was  uncommonly  able ;  and  one 
ii  at  m  loss  which  most  to  admire,  the  imperturbable  temper  or  the 
wisdom  of  its  enlightened  president.  No  country  can  possibly  pos- 
sess a  better  general  currency  than  it  supplied.  The  injurious  conse- 
qjiences  of  the  sacrifice  of  this  valuable  institution  wDl  soon  be  felt. 
Iliere  being  no  longer  any  sentinel  at  the  head  of  our  banking  estab- 
Bdunents,  to  warn  them,  by  its  information  and  operations,  of  ap- 
proaching danger,  the  local  institutions,  already  multiplied  to  an  alarm- 
ii^  extent,  and  almost  daily  multiplying,  in  seasons  of  prosperity,  will 
make  free  and  unrestrained  emissions.  All  the  channels  of  circula- 
tion will  become  gorged.  Property  will  rise  extravagantly  high,  and, 
eonstantly  looking  up,  the  temptation  to  purchase  will  be  irresistible. 
Inordinate  speculation  will  ensue,  debts  will  be  freely  contracted,  and 
w&en  the  season  of  adversity  comes,  as  come  it  must,  the  banks,  act- 
ins;  without  concert  and  without  guide,  obeying  the  law  of  self-pres- 
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erTation,  will  all  at  the  same  time  call  in  their  issues ;  the  vast  num- 
ber will  exaggerate  the  alarm,  and  general  distress,  wide-spread  ruin, 
and  an  explosion  of  the  whole  banking  system,  or  the  establishment 
of  a  new  Bank  of  the  United  States,  will  be  the  ultimate  effects. 

We  can  now  deliberately  contemplate  the  vast  expansion  of  execu- 
tive power,  under  the  present  administration,  firee  from  embarraat- 
menu  And  is  there  any  real  lover  of  civil  liberty  who  can  behold  it 
without  great  and  just  alarm  ?  Take  the  doctrines  of  the  Protest 
and  the  Secretary's  report  together,  and,  instead  of  having  a  balanced 
government  with  three  co-ordinate  departments,  we  have  but  one 
power  in  the  State.  According  to  those  papers  all  the  officers  con- 
cerned in  the  administration  of  the  laws  are  bound  to  obey  the  Presi- 
dent. His  will  controls  every  branch  of  the  administration.  No 
matter  that  the  law  may  have  assigned  to  other  officers  of  the  govern- 
ment specifically  defined  duties ,  no  matter  that  the  theory  of  the  con- 
stitution and  the  law  supposes  them  bound  to  the  discharge  of  thote 
duties  according  to  their  own  judgment,  and  under  their  own  respon- 
sibility, and  liable  to  impeachment  for  malfeasance  ;  the  will  of  the 
President,  even  in  opposition  to  their  own  deliberate  sense  of  their 
obligations,  is  to  prevail,  and  expulsion  from  office  is  the  penalty  of 
disobedience !  It  has  not,  indeed,  in  terms,  been  claimed,  but  it  is  a 
legitimate  consequence  from  the  doctrine  asserted,  that  all  the  decis- 
ions of  the  judicial  tribunals,  not  conformable  with  the  President's 
opinion,  must  he  inoperative,  since  the  officers  charged  with  their 
execution  are  no  more  exempt  from  the  pretended  obligation  to  obey 
his  civets  than  any  other  officer  of  the  administration. 

The  basis  of  this  overshadowing  superstructure  of  executive  power 
is,  the  power  of  dismission,  which  is  one  of  the  objects  of  the  bill  un- 
der consideration  somewhat  to  regulate,  but  which  it  is  contended  by 
the  supporters  of  executive  authority  is  uncontrolable.  Tha  practi- 
cal exercise  of  this  power,  during  the  administration,  has  reduced  the 
salutary  co-operation  of  the  Senate,  as  approved  by  the  constitutioUi 
in  all  appointments,  to  an  idle  form.  Of  what  avail  is  it  that  the 
Senate  shall  have  passed  upon  a  nomination,  if  the  President,  at  any 
time  thereafter,  even  the  next  day,  whether  the  Senate  be  in  session 
or  in  vacation,  without  any  known  cause,  may  dismiss  the  incumbent  ? 
I^t  us  examine  the  nature  of  this  power.  It  is  exercised  in  the  re- 
of  the  executive  mansion,  perhaps  upon  secret  information. 
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Tlie  accused  officer  is  not  present,  nor  heard,  nor  confronted  with  the 
witnesses  against  him,  and  the  President  is  judge,  juror,  and  execu- 
tknier.  No  reasons  are  assigned  for  the  dismission,  and  the  public  is 
kft  to  conjecture  the  cause.  Is  not  a  power  so  exercised  essentiaUy 
a  despotic  power  ?  It  is  adverse  to  the  genius  of  all  free  governments, 
the  foundation  of  which  is  responsibility.  Responsibility  is  the  vital 
principle  of  civil  liberty,  as  irresponsibility  is  the  vital  principle  of 
despotism.  Free  government  can  no  more  exist  without  this  princi 
pla  than  animal  life  can  be  sustained  without  the  presence  of  the  at* 
Bosphere.  But  is  not  the  President  absolutely  irresponsible  in  the 
exercise  of  this  power  ?  How  can  he  be  reached  ?  By  impeachment  ? 
Uit  a  mockery. 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  the  office  was  not  made  for  the  incum- 
bent. Nor  was  it  made  for  the  incumbent  of  another  office.  In  both 
and  in  all  cases  public  offices  are  created  for  the  public  ;  and  the  peo- 
ple hare  a  right  to  know  why  and  wherefore  one  of  their  servants 
fimisses  another.  The  abuses  which  have  flowed  and  are  likely  to 
flow  from  this  power,  if  unchecked,  are  indescribable.  How  often 
have  all  of  us  witnessed  the  expulsion  of  the  most  faithful  officers, 
of  the  highest  character,  and  of  the  most  undoubted  probity,  for  no 
other  imaginable  reason,  than  diflerence  in  political  sentiments  ?  It 
bi^iiis  in  politics  and  may  end  in  religion.  If  a  President  should  be 
inclined  to  fanaticism,  and  the  power  should  not  be  regulated,  what 
m  to  prevent  the  dismission  of  every  officer  who  does  not  belong  to 
hi&sect,  or  persuasion  ?  He  may,  perhaps  truly,  say,  if  he  does  not 
dismiss  him,  that  he  has  not  his  confidence.  It  was  the  cant  lan- 
guage of  Cromwell  and  his  associates,  when  obnoxious  individuals 
were  in  or  proposed  for  office,  that  they  could  not  confide  in  them* 
The  tendency  of  this  power  is  to  revive  the  dark  ages  of  feudalism, 
aad  to  render  every  officer  a  feudatory.  The  bravest  man  in  office, 
whose  employment  and  bread  depend  upon  the  will  of  the  President, 
wOl  quail  under  the  influence  of  the  power  of  dismission.  If  opposed 
m  sentiments  to  the  administration,  he  will  begin  by  silence,  and 
finally  will  be  goaded  into  partisanship. 

The  Senator  from  New  York,  (Mr.  Wright)  in  analyzing  the  lift 
of  one  hundred  thousand  who  are  reported  by  the  committee  of  pa- 
tronage to  draw  money  from  the  public  treasury,  contends  that  a  large 
portion  of  them  consists  <tf  the  army,  the  navy,  and  revolutionary  pen- 
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-aonera ;  and,  paying  a  jnivt  cotnpliment  to  tbeir  pllantrj  ttfA  piliri- 
otwm,  asks,  if  they  will  allow  thenmelyes  to  be  instramental  in  the 
ileatruction  of  the  liberties  of  their  country  ?  It  is  very  remaiUUe 
that  hitherto  the  power  of  dismission  has  not  been  applied  to  the 
army  and  navy,  to  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  serrice,  it  would 
aeem  to  be  more -necessary  than  to  those  in  civil  places.  But  accu- 
mulation and  concentration  are  the  nature  of  all  power,  and  especially 
of  executive  power.  And  it  cannot  be  doubted  that,  if  the  power  of 
dinnission,  as  now  exercised,  in  regard  to  civil  ofScers,  is  sanctioned 
Mid  sustained  by  the  people,  it  will,  in  the  end,  be  extended  to  the 
army  and  navy.  When  so  extended,  it  will  produce  its  usmd  efieet 
of  subserviency,  or  if  the  present  army  and  navy  should  be  too  slefin 
and  upright  to  be  moulded  according  to  the  pleasure  of  the  executire, 
we  are  to  recollect  that  the  individuals  who  compose  them  are  not  to 
Inre  always,  and  may  be  succeeded  by  those  who  will  be  more  j^iaBEt 
and  yielding.  But  I  would  ask  the  Senator  what  has  been  the  efl^ 
af  this  tremendous  power  of  dismission  upon  the  classes  of  offioets  to 
which  it  has  been  applied  ?  Upon  the  post-office,  the  land-offioe,  and 
the  custom-house  ?  They  constitute  so  many  corps  dParmmj  TeiAf 
to  further,  on  all  occasions,  the  executive  views  and  wishes*  Thej 
take  the  lead  in  primary  assemblies  whenever  it  is  deemed  expedieat 
to  applaud  or  sound  the  praises  of  the  administration,  or  to  carry  out 
its  purposes  in  relation  to  the  succession.  We  are  assured  that  a  large 
majority  of  the  recent  convention  'hi  Columbus,  in  Ohio,  to  nominate 
the  President's  successor,  were  office-holders.  And  do  you  imaghie 
that  they  would  nominate  any  other  than  the  President's  known  &- 
▼CMrite? 

The  power  of  removal,  as  now  exercised,  is  nowhere  in  the  conati- 
ttttion  expressly  recognized.  The  only  mode  of  displacing  aqpublie 
officer  for  which  it  does  provide,  is  by  impeachment.  But  it  has  becaa 
argued  on  this  occasion,  that  it  is  a  sovereign  power,  an  inherait 
power,  and  an  executive  power ;  And,  therefore,  that  it  belongs  to  the 
Fiesident.  Neither  the  premises  nor  the  conclusion  can  be  sustaiiied* 
If  they  could  be,  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  alleloi^  to^ 
tally  misconceived  the  nature  of  their  government,  and  the  character 
if  the  office  of  their  supreme  magistrate.  Sovereign  power  is  au- 
pceme  power ;  and  in  no  instance  whatever  is  there  any  supraaBe 
power  vested  in  the  President.  Whatever  sovereign  power  is,  if  there 
ha  anf 9  coorreyed  by  the  oraistitution  of  the  Uiuted  filales,  is  lusteJ 
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ni  CoDgretty  or  in  the  President  and  Senate.  The  power  to  declare 
war,  to  lay  taxes,  to  coin  money,  is  vested  in  Congress ;  and  the 
tnaty  making  power  in  the  President  and  Senate.  The  post-master 
gBDtnl  has  the  power  to  dismiss  his  deputies.  Is  that  a  sovereign 
power,  or  has  he  any  ? 

Inherent  power  !  That  is  a  new  principle  to  enlarge  the  powers 
of  the  general  government.  Hitherto  it  has  heen  supposed  that  there 
we  no  powers  possessed  by  the  government  of  the  United  States,  or 
any  branch  of  it,  but  euch  as  are  granted  by  the  constitution  ;  and  in 
ocder  to  ascertain  what  has  been  granted,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
show  the  grant,  or  to  establish  that  the  power  claimed  was  necessary 
and  proper  to  execute  some  granted  power.  In  other  words,  that 
there  are  no  powers  but  those  which  ore  expressed  or  incidental.  Bat 
it  aeems  that  a  great  mistake  has  existed.  The  partisans  of  the  exa- 
^tive  have  discovered  a  third  and  more  fruitful  source  of  power. 
Inherent  power !  Whence  is  it  derived  ?  The  constitution  created  the 
office  of  President,  and  made  it  just  what  it  is.  It  had  no  power  prior 
to  its  existence.  It  can  have  none  but  those  which  are  conferred 
upon  it  by  the  instrument  which  created  it,  or  laws  passed  in  purso- 
aioe  of  that  instrument.  Do  gentlemen  mean,  by  inherent  power, 
such  power  as  is  exercised  by  the  monarchs  or  chief  magistrates  of 
other  countries  ^    If  that  be  their  meaning,  they  should  avow  it. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  power  of  removal  from  office  is  an  ex- 
ecutive power ;  that  all  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  President ; 
and  that  he  is  to  see  that  the  laws  are  faithfully  executed,  which,  it 
ii  contended  he  cannot  do,  unless  at  his  pleasure  he  may  dismiss  any 
subordinate  officer. 

The  mere  act  of  dismission  or  removal  may  be  of  an  executive 
natiire,  but  the  judgment  or  sentence  which  precedes  it  is  a  function 
of  a  judicial  and  not  executive  nature.  Impeachments  which,  as  has 
been  already  observed,  are  the  only  mode  of  removal  firom  office  ex- 
pressly provided  for  in  the  constitution,  are  to  be  tried  by  the  Senate, 
acting  as  a  judicial  tribunal.  In  England,  and  in  all  other  States, 
they  are  tried  by  judicial  tribunals.  In  several  of  the  States  removal 
from  office  sometimes  is  eflected  by  the  legislative  authority,  as  in  the 
case  of  judges  on  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  members.  The 
administration  of  the  laws  of  the  several  States  proceeds  regularly; 
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without  the  exercise  on  the  part  of  the  governors  of  any  power  simi- 
lar to  that  which  is  claimed  for  the  President.  In  Kentucky,  and  in 
other  States,  the  governor  has  no  power  to  remove  sheriffs,  collectors 
of  the  revenue,  clerks  of  courts,  or  any  one  officer  employed  in  ad- 
ministration ;  and  yet  the  governor,  like  the  President,  is  constitu- 
tionally enjoined  to  see  that  the  laws  are  faithfully  executed. 

The  clause  relied  upon  to  prove  that  all  executive  power  is  vested 
in  the  President,  is  the  first  section  of  the  second  article.  On  exam- 
ining the  constitution,  we  find  that,  according  to  its  anangement,  it 
treats  first  of  the  legislative  power,  then  of  the  executive,  and  lastly, 
of  the  judicial  power.  In  each  instance  it  provides  how  those  pow- 
ers shall  be  respectively  vested.  The  legislative  power  is  confided  to 
a  Congress,  and  the  constitution  then  directs  how  the  members  of  the 
body  shall  be  chosen,  and  after  having  constituted  Uie  body  enume- 
rates and  carefully  specifies  its  powers.  And  the  same  course  is  ob* 
served  both  witk  the  executive  and  the  judiciary.  In  neither  case, 
does  the  preliminary  clause  convey  any  power ;  but  the  powers  of  the 
several -departments  are  to  be  sought  for  in  the  subsequent  provisions. 
The  legislative  powers  granted  by  the  constitution  are  to  be  vested, 
how  ?  In  a  Congress.  What  powers  ?  Those  whifch  are  enumerated. 
The  executive  power  is  to  be  vested,  how  >  In  a  council,  or  in  sev- 
eral ?  No,  in  a  President  of  the  United  States  of  America.  What 
executive  power  ?  That  which  is  possessed  by  any  chief  magistrate 
in  any  country,  or  that  which  speculative  writers  attribute  to  the 
executive  head  ?  No  such  thing.  That  power,  and  that  only,  which 
the  constitution  subsequently  assigns  to  the  chief  magistrate. 

The  President  is  enjoined  by  the  constitution  to  take  care  tiiat  the 
laws  be  faithfully  executed.  'Under  this  injunction,  the  power  of 
dismission  is  claimed  for  him ;  and  it  is  contended  that  if  those 
charged  with  the  execution  of  the  laws  attempt  to  execute  them  in  a 
sense  different  firom  that  entertained  by  the  President,  he  may  prevent 
it  or  withhold  his  co-operation.  It  would  follow,  that  if  the  judiciary 
give  to  the  law  an  interpretation  variant  firom  that  of  the  President, 
he  would  not  be  bound  to  afford  moans  which  might  become  neces- 
sary to  execute  their  decision.  If  these  pretensions  are  well  found- 
ed, it  is  manifest  that  the  President,  by  means  of  the  veto,  in  arresting 
the  passage  of  laws  which  he  disapproves,  and  the  power  of  expound- 
ing those  whieh  are  passed,  according  to  his  dwn  sense  of  them,  Wiff 
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become  poraefwed  of  all  the  practical  authority  of  the  whole  govern- 
meiit.  If  the  judiciary  decide  a  law  contrary  to  the  President's  opin- 
ion of  its  meaning,  he  may  command  the  marshal  not  to  execute  the 
decision,  and.  urge  his  constitutional  obligation  to  take  eare  that  the 
Uw8  be  faithfully  executed.  It  will  be  recollected  perhaps,  by  the 
Senate/  that  during  the  discussions  on  the  deposite  question,  I  pre- 
dicted that  the  day  would  arrive  when  a  President,  disposed  to  en- 
large his  powers,  would  appeal  to  his  official  oath  as  a  source  of 
power.  In  that  oath  he  undertakes  that  he  will  '<  to  the  best  of  his 
ability  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States."  The  fulfilment  of  the  prediction  quickly  followed:  and 
during  the  same  session,  in  the  protest  of  the  President,  we  find  him 
referring  to  this  oath  as  a  source  of  power  and  duty.  Now,  if  the 
President,  in  virtue  of  his  oath,  may  interpose  and  prevent  anything 
Crom  being  done  contrary  to  the  constitution,  as  he  understands  it , 
and  may  in  virtue  of  the  injunction  to  take  care  that  the  laws  be 
fiutl^illy  executed,  prevent  the  enforcement  of  any  law  contrary  to 
the  sense  in  which  he  understands  it,  I  would  ask  what  powers  re- 


to  any  other  branch  of  the  government  ?    Are  they  not  all  sub- 
staniiaily  absorbed  in  the  WILL  of  one  man. 

The  President's  oath  obliges  him  to  do  no  more  than  every  member  of 
Congress  is  also  bound  by  official  oath  to  do ;  that  is,  to  support  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  in  their  respective  spheres  of  action 
In  the  discharge  of  the  duties  specifically  assigned  to  him  by  the  con- 
stitution and  laws,  he  is  for  ever  to  keep  in  view  the  constitution ; 
and  this  every  member  of  Congress  is  equally  bound  to  do,  in  the 
IMsage  of  laws.  To  step  out  of  his  sphere ;  to  trench  upon  other 
departments  of  the  government,  under  the  notion  that  they  are  about 
to  violate  the  constitution,  would  be  to  set  a  most  pernicious  and  dan- 
garous  example  of  violation  of  the  constitution.  Suppose  Congress, 
bf  two-thirds  of  each  branch,  pass  a  law  contrary  to  the  veto  of  the 
Pkesident,  and  to  his  opinion  of  the  constitution,  is  he  afterwards  at 
liberty  to  prevent  its  execution  ?  The  injunction,  to  which  I  have 
■dverted,  common  both  to  the  Federal  and  most  of  the  State  Consti- 
tntioDS,  imposes  only  upon  the  chief  magistrate  the  duty  of  executing 
those  laws  with  the  execution  of  which  he  is  specially  charged  ; 
of  snpplyijag,  when  necessary,  the  means  with  which  he  is  entrusted 
to  enable  others  to  execute  those  laws,  the  enforcement  of  which  is 
confided  to  them ;  and' to  communicate  to  Congress  infractions  of  the 
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laws,  that  the  guilty  may  be  brought  to  punishmeiit,  or  theUefedi «f 
legislation  remedied.  The  most  important  branch  of  the  goyemiMit 
to  the  rights  of  the  people,  as  regards  the  mere  execation  of  the  k«i| 
is  the  judiciary ;  and  yet  they  hold  their  ofiBces  by  a  tenure  beyiMi 
the  reach  of  the  President.  Far  from  impairing  the  efficacy  of  mj 
po'wers  with  which  he  is  invested,  this  permanent  character  in  lb 
judicial  office  is  supposed  to  give  stability  and  independence  to  ths 
administration  of  justice. 


The  power  of  removal  from  office  not  being  one  of  thooe 
which  are  expressly  granted  and  enumerated  in  the  constitutiOD,  aai 
having,  I  hope,  successfully  shown  that  it  is  not  essentially  of  !■ 
executive  nature,  the  question  arises  to  what  department  of  the  gov- 
ernment does  it  belong,  in  regard  to  all  offices  created  by  law,  or  whoM 
tenure  is  not  defined  in  the  constitution  ?  There  is  mnch  tooein  tfcf 
argument  which  attaches  the  power  of  dismission  to  the 


and  Senate  conjointly,  as  the  appointing  power.    But  I  tbiak  wi 
must  look  for  it  to  a  broader  and  higher  source — the  legislatife  de- 
partment.    The  duty  of  appointment  may  be  performed  under  akv 
which  enacts  the  mode  of  dismission.     This  is  the  case  in  the  post- 
office  department,  the  post-master  general  being  invested  with  b(A 
the  power  of  appointment  and  of  dismission.    But  they  are  not  neeei* 
sarily  allied,  and  the  law  may  separate  them ;  and  assign  to  one  fiiBC* 
tionary  the  right  to  appoint,  and  to  a  different  one  the  right  to  dii* 
miss.     Examples  of  such  a  separation  may  be  found  in  the  State  gor* 
ernments. 

It  is  the  legislative  authority  which  creates  the  office,  defioeiili 
duties,  and  may  prescribe  its  duration.  I  speak,  of  coarse,  of  oioot 
not  created  by  the  constitution,  but  the  law.  The  office,  GoaiiC  ui^ 
existence  by  the  will  of  Congress,  the  same  will  may  profidehoW| 
and  in  what  manner,  the  office  and  the  officer  shall  both  ooHBtt 
exist.  It  may  direct  the  conditions  on  which  he  shall  hold  the  oAoe, 
and  when  and  how  he  shall  be  dismissed.  Suppose  the  constitatki 
had  omitted  to  prescribe  the  tenure  of  the  judicial  oath,  could  wA 
Congress  do  it  ?  But  the  constitution  has  not  fixed  the  tenure  of  ugr 
subordinate  offices,  and  therefore  Congress  may  supply  the  omiiM* 
It  would  be  unreasonable  to  ccmtend  ^at,  although  Congreii,  in  pv 
suit  of  the  public  good,  brings  the  office  and  the  officer  into  beii^fli 
assigns  their  purposes,  yet  the  Freaident  has  a  control  over  thodf^ 
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eer  which  Congress  cannot  reach  or  regulate ;  and  this  control  in 
'  Tirtne  of  some  vague  and  undefined  implied  executive  power  which 
the  friends  of  executive  supremacy  are  totally  unable  to  attach  to  any 
flpecific  clause  in  the  constitution. 

It  has  been  contended,  with  great  ability,  that  under  the  clause  of 
the  constitution  which  declares  that  Congress  shall  have  power  *'  to 
make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into 
execution  the  foregoing  powers,  and  all  others  vested  by  this  consti- 
tution in  the  government  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  department 
«r  officer  thereof ^^"^  Congress  is  the  sole  depositor]^  of  implied  powers, 
and  that  no  other  department  or  officer  of  the  government  possesses 
any.  If  this  argument  be  correct,  there  is  an  end  of  the  controversy. 
But  if  the  power  of  dismission  be  incident  to  the  legislative  authority, 
Congress  has  the  clear  right  to  regulate  it.  And  if  it  belong  to  any 
other  department  of  the  government,  under  the  cited  clause.  Congress 
has  the  power  to  legislate  upon  the  subject,  and  may  regulate  it,  al- 
though it  cannot  divest  the  department  altogether  of  the  right. 

Hitherto  I  have  considered  the  question  upon  the  ground  of  the 
constitution,  unaffected  by  precedent.     We  have  in  vain  called  upon 
trar  opponents  to  meet  us  upon  that  ground ;  and  to  point  out  the 
danse  of  the  constitution  which  by  express  grant,  or  necessary  im- 
plication, subjects  the  will  of  the  whole  official  corps  to  the  pleasure 
of  the  President,  to  be  dismissed  whenever  he  thinks  proper,  without 
any  reasons  publicly  assigned  or  avowed  for  the  dismission,  and  which 
excludes  Congress  from  all  authority  to  legislate  against  the  tremen- 
1I0U8  consequences  of  such  a  vast  power.     No  such  clause  has  been 
lAiown  ;  nor  can  it  be,  for  the  best  of  all  reasons,  because  it  does  not 
exist.     Instead  of  bringing  forward  any  such  satisfactory  evidence, 
gentlemen  entrench  themselves  behind  the  precedent  which  was  es- 
ty^lished  in  1789,  when  the  first  Congress  recognized  the  power  of 
dismission  in  the  President ;  that  is,  they  rely  upon  the  opinion  of  the 
first  Congress  as  to  what  the  constitution  meant  as  conclusive  of  what 

it  18. 

The  precedent  of  1789  was  established  in  the  House  of  Represen- 
'ttitiyes  against  the  opinion  of  a  large  and  able  minority,  and  in  the 
Senate  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Vice  President,  Mr.  John  Adams. 
It  is  impossible  to  read  the  debate  which  it  occasioned  witiioat  beiiig 

•G 
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impressed  with  the  conviction  that  the  just  confidence  reposed  in  the 
fiither  of  his  country,  then  at  the  head  of  the  government,  had  great, 
if  not  decisive  influence  in  establishing  it.  It  has  mever,  prior  to  the 
commencement  of  the  present  administration,  been  submitted  to  the 
process  of  review.  It  has  not  been  reconsidered,  because  under  the 
mild  administrations  of  the  predecessors  of  the  President,  it  was  not 
abused,  but  generally  applied  to  cases  to  which  the  power  was  justly 
applicable. 

[Mr.  Clat  here  proceeded  to  recite  from  a  meroorandam,  the  namber  of  oflioen 
removed  ander  the  different  PresideDts,  from  Washington  down ;  bat  the  reportn 
ttot  having  acoeai  to  the  memorandom,  was  unable  to  note  the  precise  number  voder 
each,  and  can  only  state,  generally,  that  it  was  inconsderable  under  all  the  admioio- 
txations  prior  to  the  present,  but  under  that  of  General  Jackson  the  number  of  rs- 
morals  amounted  to  more  than  two  thousand— of  which  five  or  six  hundred  were 
postmasters.] 

Precedents  deliberately  established  by  wise  men  are  entitled  to 
great  weight  They  are  the  evidence  of  truth,  but  on(y  evidence.  If 
the  same  rule  of  interpretation  has  been  settled,  by  concurrent  deci- 
sions, at  different  and  distant  periods,  and  by  opposite  dominant  par- 
ties, it  ought  to  be  deemed  binding,  and  not  disturbed.  But  a  solitary 
precedent,  established,  as  this  was,  by  an  equal  vote  of  one  branch, 
and  a  powerful  minority  in  the  other,  under  the  influence  of  a  confi- 
dence never  misplaced  in  an  illustrious  individual,  and  which  baa 
never  been  re-examined,  cannot  be  conclusive. 

The  first  inquiry  which  suggests  itself  upon  such  a  precedent  as 
this  is,  brought  forward  by  the  friends  of  the  administration,  is,  what 
right  have  they  to  the  benefit  of  any  precedent  ?  The  course  of  this 
administration  has  been  marked  by  an  utter  and  contemptuous  disre- 
gard of  all  that  has  been  previously  done.  Disdaining  to  move  on  in  the 
beaten  road  carefully  constructed  by  preceding  administrations,  and 
trampling  upon  every  thing,  it  has  seemed  resolved  to  trace  cot  tot 
itself  a  new  line  of  march.  Then  let  us  inquire  how  this  adminiatga- 
tion  and  its  partisans  dispose  of  precedents  drawn  from  the  same 
source,  the  first  Congress  under  the  present  constitution.  If  a 
precedent  of  that  Congress  be  sufficient  authority  to  sustain  an  exe- 
cutive power,  other  precedents  established  by  it,  in  support  of  legis- 
lative powers,  must  possess  a  like  force.  But  do  they  admit  this 
.principle  of  equality  ?  No  such  thing ;  they  reject  the  precedents  ef 
^  Ike  Congress  of  1789  sustaining  the  power  of  Congress,  and  di^g  to 
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fhat  odIj  which  expands  tho  executive  authority.     They  go  for  pre- 
TOgatiTe,  and  they  go  against  the  rights  of  the  people. 

It  was  in  the  first  Congress  that  assemhled  in  1789,  that  the  bank 
of  the  United  States  was  established,  the  power  to  adopt  a  protective 
tariff  was  maintained,  and  the  right  was  recognized  to  authorize  in- 
ternal improvements.  And  these  several  powers  do  not  rest  on  the 
basis  of  a  single  precedent.  They  have  been  again  and  again  affirm- 
ed and  reaffirmed  by  various  Congresses,  at  di^rent  and  distant  pe- 
riods, under  the  administration  of  every  dominant  party ;  and  in  re- 
gard to  the  bank,  it  has  been  sanctioned  by  every  branch  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  by  the  people.  Yet  the  same  gentlemen  who  console 
themselves  with  the  precedent  of  1789  in  behalf  of  the  executive 
prerogative,  reject  as  unconstitutional  all  these  legislative  powers. 

No  one  can  carefully  examine  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
oentatives  in  1789,  without  being  struck  with  the  superiority  of  the 
aigoment  on  the  side  of  the  minority,  and  the  unsatisfactory  nature 
of  that  of  the  majority.  How  various  are  the  sources  whence  the 
power  is  derived  !  Scarcely  any  two  of  the  majority  agree  in  their 
deduction  of  it.  Never  have  I  seen,  from  the  pen  or  tongue  of  Mr. 
Kadison,  one  of  tho  majority,  any  thing  so  little  persuasive  or  con- 
vincing. He  assumes  that  all  executive  power  is  vested  in  th'e  Presi- 
dent. He  does  not  qualify  it ;  he  does  not  limit  it  to  that  executive 
power  which  the  constitution  grants.  He  does  not  discriminate  be- 
tween executive  power  assigned  by  the  constitution,  and  executive 
power  enacted  by  law.  He  asks,  if  the  Senate  had  not  been  associa- 
ted with  the  President  in  the  appointing  power,  whether  the  President 
m  rirtue  of  his  executive  power,  would  not  have  had  the  right  to 
make  all  appointments  ?  I  think  not ;  clearly  not.  It  would  have 
been  a  most  sweeping  and  far-fetched  implication.  In  the  silence  of 
die  constitution,  it  would  have  devolved  upon  Congress  to  provide  by 
hew  for  the  mode  of  appointing  to  office  ;  and  that  in  virtue  of  the 
dense,  to  which  I  have  already  adverted,  giving  to  Congress  power 
to  pass  all  laws  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  on  the  government. 
Eb  says, ''  the  danger  then  merely  consists  in  this  :  the  President  can 
difplace  from  office  a  man  whose  merits  require  that  he  should  be 
continued  in  it.  What  will  be  the  motives  which  the  President  can 
leel  for  such  an  abuse  of  his  power  ?  What  motives  !  The  pure  heart 
of  a  Washington  could  have  had  none ;  the  virtooos  head  of  Madison 
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could  conceive  none ;  but  let  him  ask  General  Jackson,  and  he  will 
tell  him  of  motives  enough.  He  will  tell  him  that  he  wishes  hb  ad- 
ministration to  be  a  unit ;  that  he  desires  only  one  will  to  prevail  in 
the  executive  branch  of  government ;  that  he  cannot  confide  in  men 
who  opposed  Ills  election ;  that  he  wants  places  to  reward  those  who 
supported  it ;  that  the  spoils  belong  to  the  victor  ;  and  he  is  anxious 
to  create  a  ereat  power  in  the  State,  animated  by  one  spirit,  governed 
by  one  will,  and  ever  ready  to  second  and  sustain  his  administration 
in  all  its  acts  and  measures ;  and.  to  give  its  undivided  force  to  the 
appointment  of  the  successor  whom  he  may  prefer.  And  what,  Mr. 
President,  do  you  suppose  are  the  securities  against  the  abuse  of  this 
power,  on  which  Mr.  Madison  relied  ?  <'  In  the  first  place,"  he  says, 
**  He  will  be  impeachable  by  this  House  before  the  Senate  for  such 
an  act  of  mal-administration,"  &c.  Impeachment !  It  is  not  a  scare- 
crow. Impeach  the  President  for  dismissing  a  receiver  or  register  of 
the  land  office,  or  a  collector  of  the  customs !  But  who  is  to  impeach 
him  ?  The  House  of  Representatives.  Now  suppose  a  majority  of 
that  House  should  consist  of  members  who  approve  the  principle  that 
the  spoils  belong  to  the  victors ;  and  suppose  a  great  number  of  them 
are  themselves  desirous  to  obtain  some  of  these  spoils,  and  can  only 
be  gratified  by  displacing  men  from  office  whose  merits  require  that 
they  should  be  continued,  what  chance  do  you  think  there  would  be 
to  prevail  upon  such  a  House  to  impeach  the  President  ?  And  if  it 
were  possible  that  he  should,  under  such  circumstances,  be  impeach- 
ed, what  prospect  do  you  believe  would  exist  of  his  conviction  by 
two-thirds  of  the  Senate,  comprising  also  members  not  particularly 
averse  to  lucrative  offices,  and  where  the  spoils  doctrine,  long  prac- 
tised in  New  York,  was  first  boldly  advanced  in  Congress  ? 

The  next  security  was,  that  the  President,  after  displacing  the 
meritorious  officer,  could  not  appoint  another  person  without  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate.  If  Mr.  Madison  had  shown  how,  by  any 
action  of  the  Senate,  the  meritorious  officer  could  be  replaced, 
there  would  have  been  some  security.  But  the  President  has  dis- 
missed him  ;  his  office  is  vacant ;  the  public  service  requires  it  to  be 
filled,  and  the  President  nominates  a  successor.  In  considering  this 
nomination,  the  President's  partisans  have  contended  that  the  Senate 
is  not  at  liberty  to  inquire  how  the  vacancy  was  produced,  but  is  limi- 
ted to  the  single  consideration  of  the  fitness  of  the  person  nominated 
But  suppose  the  Senate  were  to  reject  him,  that  would  only  leave  the 
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office  stil  Tacant,  and  woald  not  reinstate  the  remoYed  officer.  The 
'  President  would  have  no  difficulty  in  nominating  another,  and  another, 
tmtil  the  patience  of  the  Senate  being  completely  exhausted,  thef 
finally  confirm  the  appointment.  What  I  have  supposed  is  not  theory, 
but  actually  matter  of  fact.  How  often,  within  a  few  years  past, 
have  the  Senate  disapproved  of  removals  from  office,  which  they  have 
been  subsequently  called  upon  to  concur  in  filling  ?  How  often, 
wearied  in  rejecting,  have  they  approved  of  persons  for  office  whodi 
they  never  would  have  appointed  ?  How  often  have  members  ap- 
proved of  bad  appointments,  fearing  worse  if  they  were  rejected  ?  If 
the  powers  of  the  Senate  were  exercised  by  one  man,  he  might  op- 
pose, in  the  matter  of  appointments,  a  more  successful  resistance  to 
executive  abuses.  He  might  take  the  ground  that,  in  cases  of  improper 
removal,  he  would  persevere  in  the  rejection  of  every  person  nomi- 
nated, until  the  meritorious  officer  was  reinstated.  But  the  Senate 
now  consists  of  forty-eight  members,  nearly  equally  divided,  one  por- 
tion of  which  Is  ready  to  approve  of  all  nominations,  and  of  the  other, 
some  members  conceive  that  they  ought  not  to  incur  the  responsibility 
of  hazarding  the  continued  vacancy  of  a  necessary  office,  because  the 
President  may  have  abused  his  powers.  There  is,  then,  no  secarify, 
not  the  slightest  practical  security,  against  abuses  of  the  power  of  re- 
moval in  the  concurrence  6f  the  Sftate  in  appointment  to  office. 

During  the  debate  in  17S9,  Mr.  Smith,  of  South  Carolina,  called 
for  the  clause  of  the  constitution  granting  the  power.     He  said : 


**  We  are  declaring  a  power  in  the  President  which  may  hereafter  be  gretttiv 

ed;  for  we  are  not  always  to  expect  a  chief  magistrate  in  wnomvuch  entire  conndenee 
flui  be  placed  as  the  present.  Perhaps  gentlemen  are  to  mach  dauled  with  Um 
splendor  of  the  virtues  of  the  present  President,  as  not  to  be  able  to  see  into  futnrity.** . 

•  •.  •  •  "  We  ought  to  contemplate  this  power  in  the  hands  or  •■ 
ambitious  man  who  might  apply  it  to  dangerous  purposes.  If  we  give  this  pow«r 
to  die  President,  he  may  from  caprice  remove  the  most  worthy  men  from  office  i 
his  will  and  pleasure  will  be  the  slight  tenure  by  which  the  office  is  to  be  held,  %ad 
of  consequence  you  render  the  officer  the  mere  state  dependent,  the  abject  riave  of 
a  person  who  may  be  disposed  to  abuse  the  confidence  his  lellow  citizens  have 
placed  in  him." 

Mr.  Huntington  said : 

*'  If  we  have  a  vicious  President,  who  inclines  to  abuse  this  power,  which  Ood 
foibld,  Kb  responsibility  will  stand  vm  in  little  stead." 

Mr.  Gerry,  afterwards  the  republican  Vice  Preaideiit  of  the  United 
States,  contended, 
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could  conceive  none ;  but  let  him  ask  General  Jackson,  and  he  will 
tell  him  of  motives  enough.  He  will  tell  him  that  he  wishes  his  ad> 
ministration  to  be  a  unit ;  that  he  desires  only  one  will  to  prevail  in 
the  executive  branch  of  government ;  that  he  cannot  confide  in  men 
who  opposed  his  election ;  that  he  wants  places  to  reward  those  who 
supported  it ;  that  the  spoils  belong  to  the  victor  ;  and  he  is  anxious 
to  create  a  ereat  power  in  the  State,  animated  by  one  spirit,  governed 
by  one  will,  and  ever  ready  to  second  and  sustain  his  administration 
in  all  its  acts  and  measures ;  and.  to  give  its  undivided  force  to  the 
appointment  of  the  successor  whom  he  may  prefer.  And  what,  Mr. 
President,  do  you  suppose  are  the  securities  against  the  abuse  of  this 
power,  on  which  Mr.  Madison  relied  ?  ^^  In  the  first  place,"  he  says, 
'<  He  will  be  impeachable  by  this  House  before  the  Senate  for  such 
an  act  of  mal-administration,"  &c.  Impeachment !  It  is  not  a  scare- 
crow. Impeach  the  President  for  dismissing  a  receiver  or  register  of 
the  land  office,  or  a  collector  of  the  customs !  But  who  is  to  impeach 
him  ^  The  House  of  Representatives.  Now  suppose  a  majority  of 
that  House  should  consist  of  members  who  approve  the  principle  that 
the  spoils  belong  to  the  victors ;  and  suppose  a  great  number  of  them 
are  themselves  desirous  to  obtain  some  of  these  spoils,  and  can  only 
be  gratified  by  displacing  men  from  office  whose  merits  require  that 
they  should  be  continued,  what  chance  do  you  think  there  would  be 
to  prevail  upon  such  a  House  to  impeach  the  President  ?  And  if  it 
were  possible  that  he  should,  under  such  circumstances,  be  impeach- 
ed, what  prospect  do  you  believe  would  exist  of  his  conviction  by 
two-thirds  of  the  Senate,  comprising  also  members  not  particularly 
averse  to  lucrative  offices,  and  where  the  spoils  doctrine,  long  prac* 
tised  in  New  York,  was  first  boldly  advanced  in  Congress  ? 

The  next  security  was,  that  the  President,  after  displacing  the 
meritorious  officer,  could  not  appoint  another  person  without  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate.  If  Mr.  Madison  had  shown  how,  by  any 
action  of  the  Senate,  the  meritorious  officer  could  be  replaced, 
there  would  have  been  some  security.  But  the  President  has  dis- 
missed him  ;  his  office  is  vacant ;  the  public  service  requires  it  to  be 
filled,  and  the  President  nominates  a  successor.  In  considering  this 
nomination,  the  President's  partisans  have  contended  that  the  Senate 
is  not  at  liberty  to  inquire  how  the  vacancy  was  produced,  but  is  limi- 
ted to  the  single  consideration  of  the  fitness  of  the  person  nominated 
Bat  suppose  the  Senate  were  to  reject  him,  that  would  only  leare  the 
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office  stil  vacant,  and  would  not  reinstate  the  removed  officer.  The 
President  would  have  no  difficulty  in  nominating  another,  and  another, 
until  the  patience  of  the  Senate  being  completely  exhausted,  they 
finally  con6nn  the  appointment.  What  I  have  supposed  is  not  theory, 
bat  actually  matter  of  fact.  How  often,  within  a  few  years  past, 
have  the  Senate  disapproved  of  removals  from  office,  which  they  have 
been  subsequently  called  upon  to  concur  in  filling  ?  How  often, 
wearied  in  rejecting,  have  they  approved  of  persons  for  office  whonft 
they  never  would  have  appointed  ?  How  often  have  members  ap- 
proved of  bad  appointments,  fearing  worse  if  they  were  rejected  ?  If 
(be  powers  of  the  Senate  were  exercised  by  one  man,  he  might  op- 
pose, in  the  matter  of  appointments,  a  more  successful  resistance  to 
executive  abuses.  He  might  take  the  ground  that,  in  cases  of  improper 
removal,  he  would  persevere  in  the  rejection  of  every  person  nomi- 
nated, until  the  meritorious  officer  was  reinstated.  But  the  Senate 
DOW  consists  of  forty-eight  members,  nearly  equally  divided,  one  por- 
tion of  which  Is  ready  to  approve  of  all  nominations,  and  of  the  other, 
lome  members  conceive  that  they  ought  not  to  incur  the  responsibility 
(^hazarding  the  continued  vacancy  of  a  necessary  office,  because  the 
President  may  have  abused  his  powers.  There  is,  then,  no  security, 
not  the  slightest  practical  security,  against  abuses  of  the  power  of  re- 
moved in  the  concurrence  6f  the  SAate  in  appointment  to  office. 

Daring  the  debate  in  17S9,  Mr.  South,  of  South  Carolina,  called 
fcr  the  clause  of  the  constitution  granting  the  power.     He  said : 

**  We  are  declaring  a  power  ia  the  President  which  may  hereafter  be  greativ  abna- 
ed;  for  we  are  not  always  to  expect  a  chief  magiBtrate  in  wnomvuch  entire  confidence 
ma  be  placed  as  the  prcs^ent.  Perhaps  gentlemen  are  so  much  dazzled  with  the 
■plendor  of  the  virtues  of  the  present  President,  as  not  to  be  able  to  see  into  fatnrity." 

•  •.  •  •  "We  ought  to  contemplate  this  power  in  the  hands  oi  an 
anbitioos  man  who  might  apply  it  to  dangerous  purposes.  If  we  give  this  power 
to  the  President,  he  may  from  caprice  remove  the  most  worthy  men  from  oiBoes 
his  will  and  pleasure  will  be  the  slight  tenure  by  which  the  office  is  to  be  held,  and 
OT  consequence  you  render  the  officer  the  mere  state  dependent,  the  abject  slave  of 
•  person  who  may  be  disposed  to  abuse  the  confidence  his  Yellow  citizens  have 
Itettd  in  him." 

Mr.  Huntington  said : 

"  If  we  have  a  vicious  President,  who  inclines  to  abuse  this  power,  which  God 
fbiUd,  his  responsibility  will  stand  ns  in  little  stead." 

Mr.  Gerry,  afterwards  the  republican  Vice  President  of  the  United 
Stalesi  contended. 
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« 


That  we  are  making  thcae  oflteen  the  mm  creatnrea  of  the  PmUbM;  imf 
dare  not  exercise  the  privilege  of  their  creation,  if  the  President  ahall  older  tiMiti  i 
forbear ;  because  he  bolds  their  thread  of  life.    His  power  wiU  be  sovereign 
them,  and  will  soon  swallchr  up  the  small  security  we  have  in  the  Senrnte^k 
rence  to  the  appointment ;  ana  we  shall  shortly  need  no  other  than  the 
of  the  supreme  executive  officer  to  nominate,  appoint,  continue  or 


Was  not  that  prophecy ;  and  do  we  not  fisel  and  know  that  ft  ii 
prophecy  fulfilled  ? 

There  were  other  members  who  saw  clearly  into  the  fbtmei  ttl 
predicted,  with  admirable  forecast,  what  would  be  the  practical  of^ 
ration  of  this  power.  But  there  was  one  eminently  gifted  in  lUi 
particular.  It  seems  to  hare  been  specially  reserved  for  a  Jadsoa 
to  foretell  what  a  Jackson  might  do.  Speaking  of  some  futore  FMi- 
ident,  Mr.  Jackson— 1  belieye  of  Georgia — that  was  his  nsme.  Wkt 
a  coincidence ! 

**  If  he  wants  to  establish  an  arbitrary  authority,  and  finds  the  aeereCMy  olfiMMt 
(BCr.  Dnane)  not  inclined  to  second  his  endeavors,  he  has  nothing  moretedotfaM 
to  remove  him,  and  get  one  appointed  (Mr.  Taney)  of  principles  more  congraiil  It 
his  own.  Then,  says  he,  1  have  got  the  army,  let  me  have  but  the  money,  ■s^I 
wiU  establish  my  throne  upon  the  ruins  of  your  visionary  republic.  Bbek,  ndec^ 
is  the  heart  of  that  roan  who  even  suspects  him  (WAsniKtiTox)  to  be  eapthls  d 
abusing  powers.  But  alas !  he  cannot  be  with  us  lor  ever ;  he  is  but  inonal,''te 
•  •  •  «<  ^dy  QQt  a  man  with  a  Pandora's  box  in  his  breast  come  inlo  jwirai| 
fCoA  give  us  sensible  cause  to  lament  our  wesent  confidence  and  want  of  fmiglii* 

In  the  early  stages,  and  during  a  considerable  portion  of  the  de- 
bate, the  prevailing  opinion  seemed  to  be  not  that  the  President  im 
invested  by  the  constitution  with  the  power,  but  that  it  shoakl  ke 
conferred  upon  him  by  act  of  Congress.  In  the  progress  of  it  the 
idea  was  suddenly  started  that  the  President  possessed  the  power 
from  the  constitution,  and  the  first  opinion  was  abandoned.  It  was 
finally  resolved  to  shape  the  acts,  on  the  passage  of  which  the  ques- 
tion arose,  so  as  to  recognize  the  existence  of  the  power  of  nmonl 
in  the  President. 

Such  is  the  solitary  precedent  on  which  the  contemners  of  aQ  pn- 
cedents  rely  for  sustaining  this  tremendous  power  in  one  man !  A 
precedent  established  against  the  weight  of  argument,  by  a  House  of 
Representatives  greatly  divided,  in  a  Senate  equally  divided,  luds 
the  influence  of  a  reverential  attachment  to  the  father  of  his  oooatiyy 
upon  the  condition  that,  if  the  po^er  Were  applied  as  we  know  it  )m 
been  in  hundreds  of  instances  recently  applied,  the  President  hintfdf 
would  be  justly  liable  to  impeachment  and  removal  from  office,  wi 
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ivltich,  until  this  admiDistration,  has  never,  since  its  adoption,  been 
thoioaghly  examined  or  considered.  A  power,  the  abuses  of  which, 
as  developed  under  this  administration,  if  they  be  not  checked  and 
eonrected,  must  inevitably  tend  to  subvert  the  constitution^  and  over- 
throw public  liberty.  A  standing  army  has  been  iorall  free  countries, 
a  just  object  of  jealousy  and  suspicion.  But  is  not  a  corps  of  one 
hundred  thousand  dependents  upon  government,  actuated  by  one  spirit, 
ob^fing  one  will,  and  aiming  at  one  end,  more  dangerous  and  formid- 
able than  a  standing  army  ?  The  standing  army  is  separated  from 
tlM  mass  of  society,  stationed  in  barracks  or  military  quarters,  and 
operates  by  physical  force.  The  official  corps  is  distributed  and  ram- 
ified throughout  the  whole  country,  dwelling  in  every  city,  village, 
and  hamlet,  having  daily  intercourse  with  society,  and  operates  on 
pttUie  opinion.  A  brave  people,  not  yet  degenerated,  and  devoted  to 
liberty,  may  successfully  defend  themselves  against  a  military  force. 
Boi  if  the  official  corps  is  aided  by  the  executive,  by  the  post-office 
department,  and  by  a  large  portion  of  the  public  press,  its  power  is 
hvriiieible.  That  the  operation  of  the  principle  which  subjects  to 
ttm  will  of  one  man  the  tenure  of  all  offices,  which  he  may  vacate  at 
pleasure,  without  assigning  any  cause,  must  be  to  render  them  sub- 
servient to  his  purposes,  a  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  the  short 
experience  which  we  have  had,  clearly  demonstrate 

It  may  be  asked  why  has  this  precedent  of  1789  not  been  reviewed  ? 
Does  not  the  long  acquiescence  in  it  prove  its  propriety  ?  It  has  not 
been  re-examined  for  several  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  all  feel  and 
own  the  necessity  of  some  more  summary  and  less  expensive  and  less 
dilatory  mode  of  dismissing  delinquents  from  subordinate  offices  than 
tbet  of  impeachment,  which,  strictly  speaking,  was  perhaps  the  only 
4HVB  in  the  contemplation  of  the  framers  of  the  constitution  ;  certainly 
it  is  the  only  one  for  which  it  expressly  provides.  Then,  under  all 
the  predecessors  of  the  President,  the  power  was  mildly  and  benefi- 
dally  exercised,  having  been  always,  or  with  very  few  exceptions, 
^plied  to  actual  delinquents.  Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been 
aaid  about  the  number  of  removals  which  were  made  during  Mr.  Jef- 
itoaon's  administration,  they  were,  in  fact,  comparatively  few.  And 
jet  he  came  into  power  as  the  head  of  a  great  party,  which  for  years 
Ibad  been  systematically  excluded  from  the  executive  patronage ;  a 
plea  which  cannot  be  urged  in  excuse  for  the  present  chief  magistrate. 
It  was  reserved  for  him  to  act  on  the  bold  and  daring  principle  of 
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dismissiiig  from  office  those  who  had  opposed  his  election ;  of 
missing  from  office  for  mere  difference  of  opinion ! 

Bat  it  will  be  nrgued  that  if  the  summary  process  of  dismission  be 
expedient  in  some  cases,  why  take  it  away  altogether  ?  The  bill 
under  consideration  does  not  disturb  the  power.  By  the  usage  of 
the  government,  not  I  think  by  the  constitution,  the  President  prae* 
iically  possesses  the  powcT  to  dismiss  those  who  are  unworthy  of 
holding  these  offices.  By  no  practice  or  usage,  but  that  which  he 
himself  has  created,  has  he  the  power  to  dismiss  meritorious  officers 
only  because  they  differ  from  him  in  politics.  The  principal  object 
of  the  bill  is  to  require  the  President,  in  cases  of  dismission,  to  com- 
municate the  reasons  which  have  induced  him  to  dismiss  the  offiber ; 
in  other  words,  to  make  an  arbitrary  and  despotic  power  a  responsi-* 
ble  power.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that,  if  the  President  is  bound 
publicly  to  state  his  reasons,  that  he  would  act  from  passion  or  ca- 
'  price,  or  without  any  reason.  He  would  be  ashamed  to  avow  that  he 
discharged  the  officer  because  he  opposed  his  election.  And  yet  this 
mild  regulation  of  the  power  is  opposed  by  the  friends  of  the  ndmin-^ 
istration  !  They  think  it  unreasonable  that  the  President  should  state 
his  reasons.     If  he  has  none,  perhaps  it  is. 

But,  Mr.  President,  although  the  bill  is,  I  think,  right  in  principle, 
it  does  not  seem  to  me  to  go  fiir  enough.  It  makes  no  provision  for 
the  insufficiency  of  the  reasons  of  the  President,  by  restoring  or  do- 
ing justice  to  the  injured  officer.  It  will  be  some,  but  not  sufficient 
restraint  against  abuses.  I  have,  therefore,  prepared  an  amendment, 
which  I  beg  leave  to  offer,  but  which  I  will  not  press  against  the  de- 
cided wishes  of  those  having  the  immediate  care  of  the  bill.  By 
this  amendment,*  as  to  all  offices  created  by  law,  with  certain  ex- 

*  The  amendment  was  in  the  following  words: 

t 

Be  it  farther  enacted,  That  in  all  instances  of  appointment  to  office,  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  the  power  of  removal  shall 
be  exercised  only  in  concurrence  with  the  Senate  ;  and  when  the  Senate  is  not  in 
senion,  the  President  may  suspend  any  such  officer,  communicating  his  reasons  for 
the  suspension  during  the  first  month  of  its  succeeding  session,  and  if  the  Senste 
concur  with  him  the  officer  shall  be  removed,  but  if  it  do  not  concur  with  him,  tlis 
officer  shall  be  restored  to  office. 

Mr.  Clat  was  subsequently  induced  not  to  uige  his  amendment  at  this  time 
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Qi|AioD8|  the  power  at  present  exercised  is  made  a  suspensory  power. 
Tkt  Pre^dent  may,  in  the  vacation  of  the  Senate,  suspend  the  offi- 
oer,  and  appoint  a  temporary  successor.  At  the  next  session  of  the 
Senate  h^  is  to  communicate  his  reasons :  and  if  they  are  deemed 
vpffieient,  the  suspension  is  confirmed,  and  the  Senate  will  pass  upon 
the  new  officer.  If  insufficient,  the  displaced  officer  is  to  be  restored. 
Thii  amendment  is  substantially  the  same  proposition  as  one  which 
I- submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  Senate  at  its  lost  session.— 
Under  this  suspensory  power,  the  President  will  be  able  to  discharge 
aU  defaulters  or  delinquents  ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  Sen* 
ala  will  concur  in  all  such  dismissions.  On  the  other  hand,  it  will 
iarare  the  integrit}'  and  independence  of  the  officer,  since  he  will  feel 
that  if  he  honestly  and  faithfully  discharges  his  official  duties,  he  can- 
not be  displaced  arbitrarily,  or  froi%  mere  caprice,  or  because  he  has 
independently  exercised  the  elective  franchise. 

It  is  contended  that  the  President  cannot  see  that  the  laws  are 
faithfully  executed,  unless  he  possesses  the  power  of  removal.  That 
injoDCtion  of  the  constitution  imports  a  mere  general  superintendence, 
except  where  he  is  specially  charged  with  the  execution  of  a  law. 
It  le  not  necessary  that  he  should  have  the  power  of  dismission.  It 
will  be  a  sufficient  security  against  the  abuses  of  subordinate  .officers 
that  the  eye  of  the  President  is  upon  them,  and  that  he  can  commu- 
nicate their  delinquency.  The  State  Executives  do  not  possess  this 
power  of  dicmission.  In  several,  if  not  all,  the  States,  the  Governor 
cannot  even  dismiss  the  Secretary  of  State;  yet  we  have  heard  no 
complaints  of  the  inefficiency  of  State  Executives^,  or  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  laws  of  the  States.  The  President  has  no  power  to  dis- 
miss the  judiciary ;  and  it  might  be  asked,  with  equal  plausibility, 
how  he  could  see  that  the  laws  are  executed,  if  the  judges  will  not 
conform  to  his  opinion,  and  he  cannot  dismiss  them  ? 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  argue  the  general  question,  in  considering 
either  the  original  bill  or  the  amendment.  The  former  does  not  touch 
the  power  of  dismission,  and  the  latter  only  makes  it  conditional  in- 
stead of  being  absolute. 

It  may  be  said  that  there  are  certain  great  officers,  heads  of  depart- 
Bients  and  foreign  ministers,  between  whom  and  the  president  entire 
confidence  should  exist.     This  is  admitted.    But  surely  if  the  Prett- 
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dent  removes  any  of  them,  the  people  ought  to  know  the  cause.  The 
amendment,  however,  does  not  reach  those  classes  of  officers.  Amk 
supposing,  as  I  do,  that  the  legislative  authority  is  competent  to 
late  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  dismission,  there  can  be  no  just 
to  apprehend  that  it  will  fail  to  make  such  modifications  and  ezoep> 
tions  as  may  he  called  for  by  the  public  interest ;  especially  as  whil> 
ever  bill  may  be  passed  must  obtain  the  approbation  of  the  chief 
magistrate.  And  if  it  should  attempt  to  impose  improper 
upon  the  executive  authority,  that  would  furnish  a  legitimate 
sion  for  the  exercise  of  the  veto.  In  conclusion,  I  shall  most  heart2|f 
vote  for  the  bill,  with  or  without  the  amendment  which  I  have  pM- 
posed. 


ON  THE  LAND  DISTRIBUTION. 


Ih  thx  Seitatk  of  the  United  States,  December  24,  1835. 


[F^ormer  attempts  to  procure  a  Distribution  to  the  several  States  of  the  Proceeds 
of  the  Public  Lands  having  been  baffled  by  Elxecutive  influence  and  the  Executive 
Veto,  Mr.  Clay,  on  the  day  above  indicated,  introduced  the  plan  anew,  advocating 
it  m  foUows :] 

Although  I  find  myself  borne  down  by  the  severest  affliction  with 
which  Providence  has  ever  been  pleased  to  visit  me,  I  have  thought 
that  my  private  griefs  ought  not  longer  to  prevent  me  from  attempt- 
ing, ill  as  I  feel  qualified,  to  discharge  my  public  duties.  And  I  now 
rise,  in  pursuance  of  the  notice  which  has  been  given,  to  ask  leave  to 
introduce  a  bill  to  appropriate,  for  a  limited  time,  the  proceeds  of  the 
aales  of  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States,  and  for  granting  land 
to  certain  States. 

I  fieel  it  incumbent  on  me  to  make  a  brief  explanation  of  the  highly 
important  measure  which  I  have  now  the  honor  to  propose.  The 
hill,  which  I  desire  to  introduce,  provides  for  the  distribution  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  public  lands  in  the  years  1833,  '34,  '35,  '36  and  '37, 
among  the  twenty -four  States  of  the  Union,  and  conforms  substan- 
tially to  that  which  passed  in  1833.  It  is  therefore  of  a  temporary 
character ;  but  if  it  shall  be  found  to  have  a  salutary  operation,  it  will 
be  in  the  power  of  a  future  Congress  to  give  it  an  indefinite  continu- 
ance, and,  if  otherwise,  it  will  expire  by  its  own  terms.  In  the  event 
of  war  unfortunately  breaking  out  with  any  foreign  power,  the  bill  is 
to  cease,  and  the  fund  which  it  distributes  is  to  be  implied  to  the 
prosecution  of  the  war.  The  bill  directs  that  ten  per  cent,  of  the 
nett  proceeds  of  the  public  lands,  sold  within  the  limits  of  the  seven 
new  States,  shall  be  set  apart  for  them,  in  addition  to  the  five  per 
oent.  reserved  by  their  several  compacts  with  the  United  States ;  and 
that  theresidue  of  the  proceeds,  whether  firom  sales  made  in  the  States 
or  Territories,  shall  be  divided  among  the  twenty-fimr  States  in  pro- 
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portion  to  their  respective  federal  population.  In  this  respect  the  bill 
conforms  to  that  vrhich  was  introduced  in  1832.  For  one  I  should 
have  been  willing  to  have  allowed  the  new  States  twelve  and  a  half 
per  cent.,  but  as  that  was  objected  to  by  the  President,  in  his  veto 
message,  and  has  been  opposed  in  other  quarters,  I  thought  it  best  to 
restrict  the  allowance  to  the  more  moderate  sum.  The  bill  also  con- 
tains large  and  liberal  grants  of  land  to  several  of  tbe  new  States,  to 
place  them  upon  an  equality  with  others  to  which  the  bounty  of  Con- 
gress has  been  heretofore  extended,  and  provides  that,  when  other 
States  shall  be  admitted  into  the  Union,  they  shall  receive  their  share 
ot  the  common  fund. 

The  nett  amount  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  in  the  year  1833| 
was  the  sum  of  $3,907,682  55,  in  the  year  1834,  was  $4,857,600  69, 
and  in  the  year  1835,  according  to  actual  receipts  in  the  three  first 
quarters  and  an  estimate  of  the  fourth,  is  $12,222,121  15  ;  making 
an  aggregate  for  the  three  years  of  $21,047,404  39.  This  aggregate 
is  what  the  bill  proposes  to  distribute  and  pay  to  the  twenty-four 
Slates  on  the  first  day  of  may,  1836,  upon  the  principles  which  I 
have  stated.  The  difference  between  the  estimate  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  and  that  which  I  have  offered  of  the  product 
of  the  last  quarter  of  this  year,  arises  from  my  having  taken,  as  the 
probable  sum,  one-third  of  the  total  amount  of  the  three  first  quarters, 
and  he  some  other  conjectural  sum.  Deducting  from  the  $21,047,- 
404  39  the  fifteen  per  cent,  to  which  the  seven  new  States,  accord- 
ing to  the  bill,  will  be  first  entitled,  amounting  to  $2,612,350  18, 
there  will  remain  for  distribution  among  the  twenty-four  States  of  the 
Union  the  sum  of  $18,435,054  21.  Of  this  sum  the  proportion  of 
Kentucky  will  be  $960,947  41  ;  of  Virginia,  the  sum  of  $1,581,- 
669  39 ;  of  North  Carolina,  $988,632  42 ;  and  of  Pennsylvania, 
$2,083,233  32.  The  proportion  of  Indiana,  including  the  fifteen  per 
cent,  will  be  $855,588  23  ;  of  Ohio,  $1,677,110  84,  and  of  Missis- 
sippi, $958,945  42.  And  the  proportions  of  all  the  twenty-four 
States  are  indicated  in  a  table  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  prepared  at 
my  instance  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  and  to  which 
any  Senator  may  have  access.*    The  grounds  on  which  the  extra 

•  The  following  is  the  table  referred  to  by  Mr.  Clay  : 

SCttement  showinf  the  dividend  of  each  State  (accordinf  to  the  federal  pofnda- 
tioo)  of  the  proceed!  of  the  Public  Lands,  dating  the  years  18S8-4  and  *86,  alter  de 
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allowance  is  made  to  the  new  States  are,  first,  their  oomplaint  that 
all  lands  sold  by  the  federal  government  are  five  years  exempted  from 
taxation  ;  secondly,  that  it  is  to  be  applied  in  such  manner  as  will 
augment  the  value  of  the  unsold  public  lands  within  them ;  and,  laatlj, 
their  recent  settlement. 

It  may  be  recollected  that  a  bill  passed  both  Houses  of  Congraii, 
in  the  session  which  terminated  on  the  3d  of  March,  1833,  for  the 
distribution  of  the  amount  received  from  the  public  lands,  upon  the 
principles  of  that  now  ofi*ered.  The  President,  in  his  message  at  the 
commencement  of  the  previous  session,  had  specially  invited  the  at- 
tention of  Congress  to  the  subject  of  the  public  lands ;  had  adverted 
to  their  liberation  from  the  pledge  for  the  payment  of  the  public  debt ; 
and  had 'intimated  his  readiness  to  concur  in  any  dbposal  of  them 
which  might  appear  to  Congress  most  conducive  to  the  quiet,  har- 
mony, and  general  interest  of  the  American  people. 


After  such  a  message,  the  President's  disapprobation  of  the  bfli 
could  not  have  been  anticipated.  It  was  presented  to  him  on  the  dd 
of  March,  1833.  It  was  not  returned,  as  the  constitution  requiref, 
but  was  retained  by  him  after  the  expiration  of  his  official  term,  and 

ducting  from  the  amount  15  per  cent,  previously  allowed  to  the  seren  New  Ststtt. 
[Fractiona  of  dollars  are  ommitted  in  the  following  sums.] 

Fcd«rml  Popa-  Shan  (WrMeh  Titimm  ftnr tmA.  TtMUttm 

■ulM.  Ution.  But«.  MNevSutM.  tMm, 

Maioc, 899,437  $817,269 

New  Hampshire 289,326                 416,202 

MasBachusetts, 710,408                  943,293 

Rhode  kland, 97,1M                  150,19» 

Connecticut 297,665                  459,996 

Vermont 280,657                 483,718 

New  York, 1,918,558  2,961,884 

New  Jersey. 31SL922                 4H391 

Pennsylvania, 1,848,072  2,083,238 

l>elaware, 75,482                 116,568 

Maryland, 405,843                 627,169 

Viiiinia, 1,023,503  1,5S1,669 

North  Carolina, 639,747                 988,632 

South  Carolina, 455,025                  701,495 

Georgia, 429,811                  6W,208 

Kentucky, 621,832                 960,W7 

Tennessee, 625,268                 966,249 

Ohio, 935,884  1,446,266              280,844              l,6r7,110 

Louisiana, 171,694                 265,827                67,661                 SSajMS 

Indiana, W8,08l                 580,102              825,485                 gWJgg 

lUinoia, 157,147                 242,846              488,760                 TM^M 

MbMun, 180,419                 201,54a             174,854 

Alabama, 268»50B  4Boflm  9aj9v 
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aUowance  is  made  to  the  new  States  are,  first,  their  complaint  that 
sil  lands  sold  by  the  federal  government  are  five  years  exempted  from 
taxation  ;  secondly,  that  it  is  to  be  applied  in  such  manner  as  will 
augment  the  value  of  the  unsold  public  lands  within  them ;  and,  lastly, 
their  recent  settlement. 

• 

.  It  may  be  recollected  that  a  bill  passed  both  Houses  of  Ck>ngress, 
in  the  session  which  terminated  on  the  3d  of  March,  1833,  for  the 
distribution  of  the  amount  received  from  the  public  lands,  upon  the 
principles  of  that  now  ofifered.  The  President,  in  his  message  at  the 
commencement  of  the  previous  session,  had  specially  invited  the  at- 
tention of  Congress  to  the  subject  of  the  public  lands ;  had  adverted 
to  their  liberation  from  the  pledge  for  the  payment  of  the  public  debt ; 
and  had 'intimated  his  readiness  to  concur  in  any  disposal  of  them 
which  might  appear  to  Congress  most  conducive  to  the  quiet,  har- 
mony, and  general  interest  of  the  American  people. 


After  such  a  message,  the  President's  disapprobation  of  the  bill 
aonld  not  have  been  anticipated.  It  was  presented  to  him  on  the  2d 
of  March,  1833.  It  was  not  returned,  as  the  constitution  requires, 
bat  was  retained  by  him  after  the  expiration  of  his  official  term,  and 

dbfetinf  from  the  amount  15  per  cent,  previously  allowed  to  the  seven  New  States. 
CFiaictionfl  of  dollars  are  ommitted  in  the  following  sums.] 

Federal  Popa-  Shan  r«rMeh  WUtmnftrrcmtU  TMaltoMv 

SuUa.  Utien.  Bute.  U  New  StatM.  Sutaa. 

ICaiae, 309,437  $817,269 

Kew  Hampshire, 269,326                 416,202 

Maisachusetts, 7]0,.|08                 943,293 

Rhode  Island, 97,194                  160,19& 

Connecticut, 297.665                 459,996 

Vermont, 280,667                 483,718 

Kew  York, 1,918,558  2,961,884 

JUew  Jersey, 319,922                 4W,891 

Pennsylvania, 1,848,072  2,063,238 

Mnware, 75,432                 116/i68 

Mbrylaad, 406,843                 627,169 

VWnia, 1,023,603  1,5S1,069 

Jtoflh  Carolina, 639,747                  988,632 

South  Carolina, 455,025                 701,495 

Gmgia, 429,811                  6W,208 

Kentucky, 621,832                 960,^47 

Tbnaessee, 625,268                966,249 

Ohio, 935,884  1,446,266              280,844              1,«7,110 

Louisiana, 171,694                 266,827                67,661                 882,888 

tefiuia 843,081                 530,102              825,485                 865,668 

nUnois, 157,147                 242,846              488,760                 7»,«08 

ITwouri, 130,419                 201,6te             174,854                875,687 

Mi«issippi, 110,358                 mfiil              788,408                 ?68,f  " 

AldMuna,.. 262,606                401^,606             MJM 
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witil  the  next  seasioD  of  Coogren,  which  had  no  power  to  act  iqnm 
H.  It  was  understood  and  believed  that,  in  anticipation  of  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill,  the  President  had  prepared  objections  to  it,  which  he 
had  intended  to  return  with  his  negative ;  but  he  did  not.  If  the  bill 
bad  been  returDed,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  would  have  been 
passed,  notwithstanding  those  objections.  In  the  House,  it  had  been 
earned  by  a  majority  of  more  than  two-thirds.  And,  in  the  Senate, 
although  there  was  not  the  majority  on  its  passage,  it  was  supposed 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  passage  of  the  compromise  bill,  some  of  the 
^Senators  who  had  voted  against  the  land  bill  had  changed  their  views, 
and  would  have  voted  for  it  upon  its  return,  and  others  had  left  the 
Senate. 


There  are  those  who  believe  the  bill  was  unconstitutionally 
tained  by  the  President  and  is  now  the  law  of  the  land.  But  whetber 
it  be  so  or  not,  the  general  government  holds  the  public  domain  in 
trust  for  the  common  benefit  of  all  the  States ;  and  it  is,  therefore, 
competent  to  provide  by  law  that  the  trustees  shall  make  distribution 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  three  past  years,  as  well  as  future  years,  amoiig 
diose  entitled  to  the  beneficial  interest.  The  bill  makes  such  a  pro- 
¥iBion.  .  And  it  is  very  reroar£able,  that  the  sum  which  it  proposes  to 
distribute  is  about  the  gross  surplus,  or  balance,  estimated  in  the 
treasury  on  the  1st  of  January,  1836.  When  the  returns  of  the  last 
quarter  of  the  year  come  in,  it  will  probably  be  found  that  the  soi- 
plns  is  larger  than  the  sum  which  the  bill  distributes.  But  if  it  should 
not  be,  there  will  remain  the  seven  millions  held  in  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  applicable,  as  far  as  it  may  be  received,  to  the  service 
of  the  ensuing  year. 

It  would  be  premature  now  to  enter  into  a  consideration  of  the 
probable  revenue  of  future  years ;  but,  at  the  proper  time,  I  think  it 
will  not  be  difficult  to  show  that,  exclusive  of  what  may  be  lecmved 
fnmi  the  public  lands,  it  will  be  abundantly  sufficient  for  all  the  eco- 
nomical purposes  of  government,  in  a  time  of  peace.  And  the  bill, 
as  I  have  already  stated,  provides  for  seasons  of  war.  I  wish  to  guard 
against  all  misconception  by  repeating,  what  I  have  heretofore  seveial 
times  said,  that  this  bill  is  not  founded  upon  any  notion  of  a  power  in 
Oongress  to  lay  and  collect  taxes  and  distribute  the  amount  amo^g 
Iks  several  States.  I  think  Coiq;rea8  possesses  no  such  powcTi  and 
WiBP  right  to  jta^BKiae  it,  until  eome  such  amendment  as  thai  pio* 
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poied  by  tlie  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Calhoun)  sfaaU  be 
•depied.  But  the  bill  rests  on  the  basis  of  a  clear  and  cotnprehensiTe 
gcant  of  power  to  Congress  oirer  the  territories  and  property  of  the 
United  States  in  the  constitution,  and  upon  express  stipulations  in 
the  deeds  of  cession. 

,  Mr.  President,  I  have  ever  regarded,  with  feelings  of  the  profound- 
cst  regret,  the  decision  which  the  President  of  the  United  States  felt 
himself  induced  to  make  on  the  bill  of  1833.  If  it  had  been  his  pleas- 
ve  to  approve  it,  the  heads  of  departments  would  not  now  be  taxing 
their  ingenuity  to  find  out  useless  objects  of  expenditure,  or  objects 
iHiich  may  well  be  postponed  to  a  more  distant  day.  If  the  bill  had 
passed,  about  twenty  millions  of  dollars  would  have  been,  during  the 
hwt  three  years,  in  the  hands  of  the  several  States,  applicable  by  them 
to  the  beneficent  purposes  of  internal  improvement,  education,  or 
colonization.  What  immense  benefits  might  not  have  been  diffused 
throughout  the  land  by  the  active  employment  of  that  large  sum  ? 
What  new  channels  of  commerce  and  communication  might  not  have 

opened?    What  industry  stimulated,  what  labor  rewarded? 

many  youthful  minds  might  have  received  the  blessings  of  edu- 
cation and  knowledge,  and  been  rescued  from  ignorance,  vice,  and 
rain  ?  How  many  descendants  of  Africa  might  have  been  transported 
ftom  a  country  where  they  can  never  enjoy  political  or  social  equality, 
to  the  native  land  of  their  fathers,  where  no  impediment  exists  to  their 
•Iteinment  of  the  highest  degree  of  elevation,  intellectual,  social,  and 
,  political  ?  Where  they  might  have  been  successful  instruments  in 
the  hands  of  God,  to  spread  the  religion  of  the  Lord,  and  to  lay  the 
fmndations  of  civil  liberty  ! 

And,  sir,  when  we  institute  a  comparison  between  what  mi^t  have 
heen  effected,  and  what  has  been  in  feet  done,  with  that  large  amount 
cf  national  treasure,  our  sensations  of  regret,  on  account  of  the  feiline 
«f  the  bill  of  1833,  are  still  keener.  Instead  of  its  being  dedicated  to 
Ae  beneficent  uses  of  the  whole  people,  and  our  entire  country,  it  has 
been  an  object  of  scrambling  among  local  corporations,  and  locked  up 
hi  the  vaults,  or  loaned  out  by  the  directors  of  a  few  of  them,  who 
WB  not  under  the  slightest  responsibility  to  the  government  or  people 
^the  United  States.  Instead  of  liberal,  enlightened,  and  national 
,  it  has  been  partially  applied  to  local,  limited,  and  selfirii 
Applied  to  increase  the  semi-annual  dividends  of  fevorite  stock- 
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holders  in  favorite  banks  !  Twenty  millions  of  the  national  treara^ 
are  scattered  in  parcels  among  petty  corporations ;  and  while  they 
are  growling  over  the  fragments  and  greedy  for  more,  the  secretaries 
are  brooding  on  schemes  for  squandering  the  whole. 

Bat  although  we  have  lost  three  precious  years,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  tells  us  that  the  principal  is  yet  safe,  and  much  good 
may  be  still  achieved  with  it.  The  general  government,  by  an  ex- 
traordinary exercise  of  executive  power,  no  longer  afibrds  aid  to  any 
new  works  of  internal  improvement.  Although  it  sprung  from  the 
Union,  and  cannot  survive  the  Union,  it  no  longer  engages  in  any 
public  improvement  to  perpetuate  the  existence  of  the  Union.  It  is 
but  justice  to  it  to  acknowledge  that,  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
public  spirited  State  of  Maryland,  it  effected  one  national  road  having 
that  tendency.  But  the  spirit  of  improvement  pervades  the  land,  in 
every  variety  of  form,  active,  vigorous,  and  enterprising,  wanting 
pecuniary  aid  as  well  as  intelligent  direction.  The  States  have  un- 
dertaken what  the  general  government  is  prevented  from  accomptiah- 
ixkg.  They  are  strengthening  the  Union  by  various  lines  of  commu- 
nication thrown  across  and  through  the  mountains.  Mew  York  has 
completed  one  great  chain :  Pennsylvania  another,  bolder  in  concep- 
tion and  far  more  arduous  in  the  execution.  Virginia  has  a  similar 
work  in  progress,  worthy  of  all  her  enterprise  and  energy.  A  fourth 
fiurther  south,  where  the  parts  of  the  Union  are  too  loosely  connected, 
has  been  projected,  and  it  can  certainly  be  executed  with  the  aup- 
plies  which  this  bill  affords,  and  perhaps  not  without  them. 

This  bill  passed,  and  these  and  other  similar  undertakings  comple- 
ted, we  may  indulge  the  patriotic  hope  that  our  Union  will  be  bound 
by  ties  and  interests  that  render  it  indissoluble.  As  the  general  gov- 
ernment withholds  all  direct  agency  firom  these  truly  national  works, 
andfromallnew  objects  of  internal  improvement,  ought  it  not  to 
yield  to  the  States,  what  is  their  own,  the  amount  received  from  the 
public  lands  ?  It  would  thus  but  execute  faithfully  a  trust  expressly 
created  by  the  original  deeds  of  cession,  or  resulting  from  the  treaties 
of  acquisition.  With  this  ample  resource,  every  desirable  object  of 
improvement,  in  every  part  of  our  extensive  country,  may,  in  dde 
time,  be  accomplished.  Placing  this  exhaustless  fund  in  the  hands 
of  the  several  members  of  the  confederacyi  their  common  federal 
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.^md  mmj  iMUven  tbem  in  the  glowing  Inngiiage  of  Ike  BritUi  bni^ 


*'  Bid  haiboB  opea-jpublic  wtys  «st«nd. 
Bid  temples  worthier  of  the  God  tacend. 
Bid  the  broad  arch  the  dangerow  flood  contain^ 
The  mole  projecting,  break  the  roaring  main. 
Back  to  hn  boimdB,  that  mibjecC  command. 
And  roll  obedient  nveiB  throngh  the  Jand.'* 

.  Tbo  affiurs  of  the  public  lands  was  forced  upon  me.  In  the 
0f.)831-2|  a  motion  from  a  quarter  principally  unfriendly  to  me, 
aiMk  to  refer  it  to  the  committee  on  mannfactuges,  of  which  I  was  a 
JMinber.  I  strenuously  opposed  the  reference.  I  remonftratedy  I 
protested,  I  entreated,  I  implored.  It  was  in  vain  that  I  insisted  that 
the  committee  on  the  public  lands  was  the  regular  standing  commit- 
lae  to  which  such  reference  should  be  made.  It  was  in  rain  that  I 
eoBtended  that  the  public  lands  and  domestic  manufiu^tures  were  sub- 

jeets  absolutely  incongruous.  The  unnatural  alliance  was  ordered 
hf  the  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  Senate.  I  felt  that  a  personal  embar^ 
nssment  was  intended  me.  I  felt  that  the  design  was  to  place  in  my 
hends  a  many  edged  instrument,  which  I  could  not  touch  without 
being  wounded.  Nevertheless  I  subdued  all  my  repugnance,  and  I 
engaged  assidulously  in  the  task  which  had  been  so  unkindly  assigned 
me.  This,  or  a  sunilar  bill,  was  the  ofipring  of  my  deliberations. 
When  reported,  the  report  accompanying  it  was  referred  by  the  same 
majority  of  the  Senate  to  the  very  committtee  on  the  public  land,  to 
iribjeh  I  had  unsuccessfully  sought  to  have  the  subject  originally  as- 
signed, for  the  avowed  purpose  of  obtaining  a  counteracting  report. 
Bit  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  it  passed  the  Senate  at  that  session.  At 
tte  next,  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

I  confess  I  feel  anxious  for  the  fete  of  this  measure,  less  on  accooi^ 
if  any  agency  I  have  had  in  proposing  it,  as  I  hope  and  believe,  than 
ftoBi  a  firm,  sincere,  and  thorough  conviction,  that  no  one  measure 
presented  to  the  councils  of  the  nation  was  fraught  with  so  mudi 
kixed  good,  and  could  exert  such  powerful  and  enduring  influence 
hi  the  preservation  of  the  Union  itself,  and  upon  some  of  its  highest 
istaests.  If  I  can  be  instrumental,  in  any  degree,  in  the  adoption  of 
it,  I  shall  enjoy,  in  that  retirement  into  which  I  hope  shortly  to  enter, 
a  heart-feeling  satisfaction  and  a  lasting  consolation.  I  shall  cany 
tlMTO  no  regrets,  no  complaints,  no  reproaches  on  my  own  aeoooal 
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^PQieii  I  kmV  iMuds  upon  my  hnmUe  ortgin,  left  bd  •ofpliMi  tod  jTBifeg 
to  have  been  conscious  of  a  father's  smiles  and  caresses,  with  a  ini* 
owed  mother,  surrounded  by  a  numerous  ofl&pring,  in  the  midst  of 
pecuniary  embarrassments,  without  a  regular  educatioUi  without  for^ 
tone,  without  friends,  without  patrons,  I  have  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  my  public  career.  I  ought  to  be  thankful  for  the  high  places 
and  honors  to  which  I  have  been  called  by  the  favor  and  partiality 
of  my  countrymen,  and  I  am  thankful  and  grateful.  And  I  shall  take 
irMiBie  the  pleasing  consciousness  that,  in  whatever  station  I  have 
%een  placed,  I  have  earnestly  and  honestly  labored  to  justify  their 
•ceiifideBoe  by  a  faithful,  fearless,  and  zealous  discharge  of  my  puUic 
dnties.  Fardon  these  personal  allusions.  iHiakethemotionofwItteb 
•Mioe  hm  been  given. 


t 
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ON  THE  EXPUNGING  RESOLUTION. 


Iv   TUB  SSNATB  OF  THB  UnITED  StATBS,  JaMUART  16|  1837. 


[TheSenateof  tbe  United  States,  hariiiK,  in  1884,  itaolved,  by  a  deoiaiv*  iiAr« 
llut  the  Preaideot  (Jackion,)  in  his  proceedings  in  connexion  with  the  Kemovnl  |C 
the  Deposites,  had  asBamed  and  exercised  power  not  granted  by  the  GonatitntiOB 
or  the  laws,  but  inconsistent  with  them— Mr.  Bchtoii  immediately  gave  notkn  dM 
he  should  move  to  txjmngt  the  same  Irom  the  journal  of  the  Senate.  He  mads  his 
motion  accordingly,  but  it  did  not  prevail  until  the  sesaion  of  1896-7,  when  a  strom 
Jackson  m^'ority  having  been  secured,  it  was  oressed  to  a  successful  issue.  On  this 
•eensioa,  Mr.  Clat  spoke  ss  follows :] 

J 

ComiDBUNo  that  I  was  the  morer  of  the  resolution  of  Mtreh, 
1834,  and  the  consequent  relation  in  which  I  stood  to  the  majoiMjr 
of  the  Senate  by  whose  Tote  it  was  adopted,  I  feel  it  to  be  my  da^ 
Co  say  something  on  this  expunging  resolution,  and  I  always  ham 
intended  to  do  so  when  I  should  be  persuaded  that  there  existed  a 
settled  purpose  of  pressing  it  to  a  final  decision.  But  it  was  so  takeii 
up  and  put  down  at  the  last  session — taken  up  one  day,  when  a 
speech  was  prepared  for  deliTcry,  and  put  down  when  it  was  prononli- 
ced,  that  I  really  doubted  whether  there  existted  any  serious  intea- 
tion  of  ever  putting  it  to  the  vote.  At  the  very  close  of  the  last  sea- 
sioUf  it  will  be  recollected  that  the  resolution  came  op,  and  in  sereial 
quarters  of  the  Senate  a  disposition  was  manifested  to  come  to  a  deA- 
aitiye  decision.  On  that  occasion,  1  offered  to  waive  my  right  to 
address  the  Senate,  and  silently  to  vote  upon  the  resolution ;  bnt.  it 
was  again  laid  upon  the  table,  and  laid  there  forever,  as  the  country 
aappoaed,  and  as  I  believed.  It  is  however  now  revived ;  and  sundry 
changes  having  taken  place  in  the  members  of  this  body,  it  woiM 
seem  that  the  present  design  is  to  bring  the  resolution  to  an  abeolnla 
tpnclusion. 

I  have  not  risen  to  repeat  at  full  length  the  argtraient  bj 
which  the  friends  of  the  resolution  of  Marchi  1834,  sustained  K 
That  aigoment  is  before  tba  workU-waa  uaaswered  at  tho  titei^ 
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•ad  is  unanswerable.  And  I  here,  in  my  place,  in  the  presenee  ef 
lay  country  and  my  God,  after  the  fullest  consideration  and  deliben^ 
lion  of  which  my  mind  is  capable,  reassert  my  solemn  conviction  of 
the  traUi  of  every  proposition  contained  in  that  lasolntion.  But 
it  is  not  my  intention  to  commit  snch  an  infliction  upon  the  Senate  as 
that  would  be,  of  retracing  the  whole  ground  of  argument  formerly 
occupied,  I  desire  to  lay  before  it  at  this  time,  a  brief  and  true  stale 
of  tlw  case.  Before  tiie  fatal  step  is  takenof  giving  to  the  exponging 
resolution  the  sanction  of  the  American  Senate,  I  wish,  by  presenting 
a  fiuthful  outline  of  the  real  questions  involved  in  the  resolutioo  of 
1884,  to  make  a  last,  even  if  it  is  to  be  an  ineflectnal  appeal  to  the 
sober  judgments  of  senators.  I  begin  by  reasserting  the  truth  of  thai 
.iesoliftion* 


Our  British  ancestors  understood  perfectly  well  the  immense  ii 
pmrtance  of  the  money  power  in  a  representative  government.  It  is 
the  great  lever  by  which  the  crown  is  touched,  and  made  to  conform 
jts  administration  to  the  interests  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  will  of  the 
people.  Deprive  parliament  of  the  power  of  freely  granting  <Mr  widi- 
Jpolding  supplies,,  uid  surrender  to  the  king  the  purse  of  the  Batioft, 
he  instantly  becomes  an  absolute  monarch.  Whatever  may  be  the 
.fonn  of  govemmflent,  elective  or  hereditary,  democratic  or  despotie, 
that  person  who  commands  the  force  of  the  nation,  and  at  the  same 
time  .has  uncontrolled  possession  of  the  purse  of  the  nation,  has  abao- 
late  power,  whatever  may  be  the  official  name  by  which  he  is 
called. 

Our  immediate  ancestors,  profiting  by  the  lessons  on  civil  liberty, 
which  had  been  taught  in  the  country  from  which  we  ^rung,endea» 
vored  to  encircle  around  the  public  purse,  in  the  hands  of  Congress, 
every  possible.secunty  against  the  intrusion  of  the  executive.  Whh 
this  view,  Congress  alone  is  invested  by  the  Constitution  with  the 
power  to  lay  and  cali^ct  the  taxes.  When  collected,  not  a  cent  b  to 
he  drawn  from  the  public  treasury,  but  in  virtue  of  an  act  of  Congress^ 
And  among  the  first  acts  of  this  government,  was  the  passage  of  a 
law  establishing  the  treasury  department,  for  the  safe  keeping  and 
the  legal  and  regular  disbursement  of  the  money  so  collected^  By 
tjbat  act  a  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment ;  and  varying  in  respect  from  all  the  other  departments,  he 
ia  to  report^  not  to  the  President,  but  dinetljr  to  Coograssy  and  as 
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Ub  to  be  called  to  gi^e  informatioii  in  person  before  Congreas.  It  b 
impoaaiUe  to  examine  dispassionately  that  act,  without  coming  to  the 
eoDcluaion  that  he  ^s  emphatically  the  agent  of  Congress  in  perform- 
iqg  the  duties  assigned  by  the  constitution  of  Congress.  The  act  far- 
ther providea  that  a  treasurer  shall  be  appointed  to  receive  and  keep 
tlie  poUic  money,  and  none  can  be  drawn  from  his  custody  but  under 
the  authority  of  a  law,  and  in  virtue  of  a  warrant  drawn  by  the  see- 
Estary  of  the  treasury,  countersigned  by  the  comptroller,  and  recorded 
by.'  Ihe  register.  Only  when  such  a  warrant  is  presented  can  the 
treasurer  lawfully  pay  one  dollar  from  the  public  purse.  Why  was 
the  concurrence  of  these  four  officers  required  in  disbursements  of  the 
puhlic  money  ?  Was  it  not  for  greater  security  ?  Was  it  not  intended 
thi^  each,  exercising  a  separate  and  independent  will,  should  be  a 
cheek  upon  every  other  ?  Was  it  not  the  purpose  of  the  law  to  con- 
sider each  of  these  four  officers,  acting  in  his  proper  sphere,  not  as  a 
mare  antomaton,  but  as  an  intellectual,  intelligent,  and  responsible 
penN)D|  bound  to  observe  the  law,  and  to  stop  the  warrant,  or  stop 
ti»  money,  if  the  authority  of  the  law  were  wanting  ? 

I 

.  Thus  stood  the  treasury  from  1789  to  1816.  Daring  that  long  tioM 
no  President  had  ever  attempted  to  interfere  with  the  custody  of  the 
piiUic  purse.  It  remained  where  the  law  placed  it,  undisturbed,  and 
every  chief  magistrate,  including  the  father  of  his  country,  vespeeled 
Ibalatw. 

In  1816  an  act  passed  to  establish  the  late  Bank  of  the  United 
States  for  the  term  of  twenty  years ;  and,  by  the  16th  section  of  the 
act,  it  is  enacted, 

**  That  the  deporites  of  the  money  ot  the  United  States  in  places  in  which  th* 
aud  Bank  and  the  branches  thereof  may  be  establibhed,  shall  be  made  in  said  Baak 
or  braaches  thereof,  unless  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  at  at  any  time  other* 
mim  order  and  direct ;  in  which  case  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasory  shiaO  immedi- 
ate^ lav  before  Congress  if  in  session,  and  if  not.  immediately  ailer  the  oommeBce- 
■et  Of  the  next  session,  the  reasona  of  soch  order  or  direction." 


Thus  it  is  perfectly  manifest,  from  the  express  words  of  the  law, 
that  the  power  to  make  any  order  or  direction  for  the  removal  of  the  ^^ 
public  deposites,  is  confided  to  the  Secretary  alone,  to  the  absolute 
escelusion  of  the  President,  and  all  the  world  besides.  And  the  law, 
proceeding  upon  the  established  principle  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
treasury,  in  all  that  concerns  the  public  purse,  acts  as  the  direct  agent 
of  Congress,  requires,  in  the  event  of  Ms ofdering or  diieoti^g m  n^, 
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m^nd  of  the  depoeites,  that  he  shftll  immediately  lay  hia 
therefimr  before  whom  ?  the  Pieaident  ?    No :  befoce  Congreaa. 

So  stood  the  public  treasury  and  the  public  depoaitea  from  the 
1816  to  September,  1833.  In  all  that  period  of  aeventeeii  yeaiSy 
nuudng  through  or  into  four  several  adniinistrationa  of  the  goTeriH 
ment,  the  law  had  its  uninterrupted  operation,  no  chief  magiatvata 
having  assumed  upon  himself  the  power  of  diverting  the  public  puiae 
from  its  lawful  custody,  or  of  substituting  his  wiU  to  that  of  the  offi- 
cei  to  whose  care  it  was  exclusively  entrusted. 

In  the  session  of  Congress  of  1832— '8,  an  inquiiy  had  been  inati- 
tuted  by  the  House  of  Representatives  into  the  condition  of  the  Baak 
of  the  United  States.  It  resulted  in  a  conviction  of  its  entire  safety^ 
and  a  declaration  by  the  House,  made  only  a  short  time  before  the 
ad|MrBment  of  Congreaa  on  the  fourth  of  March  1833,  that  the  pub- 
lic depoaitea  were  perfectly  secure.  This  declaration  waa  prolndily 
made  in  consequence  of  auspiciona  then  afloat  of  a  design  on  the  put 
of  the  executive  to  remove  the  deposites.  These  suspicions  were  de» 
nied  by  the  press  friendly  to  the  adminiatratimi.  Nevertheless,  the 
members  had  scarcely  reached  their  reapective  homea,  before  meaa-> 
urea  were  commenced  by  the  executive  to  effect  a  removal  of  the 
depoaitea  from  that  very  place  of  safety  which  it  waa  among  Ilia 
last  acts  of  the  House  to  declare  existed  in  the  Bank  of  the  United 
Statea. 

In  prosecution  of  this  design,  Mr.  McLain,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  who  was  decidedly  opposed  to  such  a  measure,  was  pro- 
moted to  the  Department  of  State,  and  ^fr.  Duane  waa  appomted  to 
sueeeed  him.  But  Mr.  Duane  was  equally  convinced  with  his  pre- 
deoeasor  that  he  was  forbidden  by  every  consideration  of  duty  to  ex- 
ecute the  power  with  which  the  law  had  entrusted  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  and  refused  to  remove  the  deposites ;  whereupon  he 
waa  dismissed  from  office,  a  new  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  i^ 
pointed,  and^  in  September,  1883,  by  the  command  of  the  Preatdei^ 
the  measme  waa  finally  accomplished.  That  it  was  the  Presidents 
act  was  never  denied,  but  proclaimed,  boasted,  defended.  It  f^ 
upon  the  country  like. a  thunderbolt,  agitating  the  Union  from  one 
extremity  to  the  other.  The  stoutest  adherents  of  the  adminialia- 
tkmyifU^  alanned,  and  all  thmkSng  men,  not  blmded  by' party  pie- 
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bebeld  ip  the  act  a  bold  and  dangerous  exeiciae  of  power  \ 
Q^^hninan  aagaettycaii  now  foresee  the  tremendous  coosequeiioat; 
which  will  ensue.  The  measure  was  adopted  not  long  before  the 
approaching  session  of  Congress ;  and,  as  the  4^oncurrence  of  both 
hnwhea  might  be  necessary  to  compel  a  restoration  of  the  deposites, 
the  object  was  to  take  the  chance  of  a  possible  division  between  them, 
thereby  defeat  the  restoration. 


And  where  did  the  President  find  the  power  for  this  most  extraor- 
diMury  act  ?  It  has  been  seen  that  the  constitution,  jealous  of  all 
eanratiTe  interference  with  the  treasury  of  the  nation,  had  confined  il 
lQt4he  exclusive  care  of  Congress  by  every  precautionary  guard,  firom 
the  first  imposition  of  the  taxes  to  the  final  disbursement  of  the  pui^ 
lie  money. 

U  baa  been  seen  that  the  language  of  the  sixteenth  section  of  the 
kar  of  1816,  is  express  and  firee  from  all  ambiguity;  and  that  the 
Seentary  ai  the  Treasury  is  the  sple  exclusive  depository  of  the  ao» 
thdrity  which  it  confers. 

Tlwse  who  maintain  the  power  of  the  President  have  to  support  it 
againsi  the  positive  language  of  the  constitution,  against  the  explicit 
wncda  of  the  statute,  and  against  the  genius  and  theory  of  all  our 
institotions. 

And  how  do  they  surmount  these  insuperable  ohstaoles  ?  By  a 
ssnes  of  far-fetched  implications,  which,  if  every  one  of  them  were 
as  true  as  they  are  believed  to  be  incorrect  or  perverted,  would  stop 
far  short  of  maintaining  the  power  which  was  exercised. 


■  i 


Hie  first  of  these  implied  powers  is,  that  of  disooussal,  which  is 
diiBied  for  the  President.  Of  all  the  questioned  powers  ever  exer^ 
cised  by  the  government,  this  is  the  most  questionable.  From  the 
fint  Congress  down  to  the  present  administration,  it  had  never  been 
easmined.  It  was  carried  then,  in  the  Senate,  by  the  casting  vote 
of  the  Vice  President.  And  those  who,  at  that  day  argued  in  behalf 
of  the  power,  contended  for  it  upon  conditions  which  have  been  ut- 
torly  disregarded  by  the  present  Chief  Magistrate.  The  power  of 
disanasai  is  no  where  on  the  constitution  granted,  in  express  t^ma^. 
to  the  President.   It  is  not  a  necessary  fawideat  to  any  gtantfti^|ionw^» 
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wA  the  frifioAi  of  the  power  lunre  liefer  been  able  to  agree 
ItMoiaelTea  as  to  the  pceoiae  part  of  the  constitatkMi  fimn  wlueh  k 
^ptingpi? 

Bat,  if  the  power  <^  diamiwal  was  as  iaeontestible  as  it  is  josflj 
caietroTertable,  we  utterly  demy  the  consequences  deduced  from  it 
The  ai^ument  iS|  that  the  President  has,  by  implication,  the  power 
of  dismissal.  From  this  first  implication  another  is  drawn,  and  that 
is,  that  the  President  has  the  power  to  control  the  officer,  whom  he 
OMKy  dismiss,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  in  all  cases  whaterer; 
and  that  this  power  of  control  is  so  comprehensiye  as  to  include 
tlie  case  of  a  specific  duty  expressly  assigned  by  law  to  the 
tedeffieer. 

Now,  we  deny  these  results  from  the  dismissing  power.  That 
power,  if  it  exists,  can  draw  after  it  only  a  right  of  general  soperin- 
tendenee.  It  cannot  authorise  the  President  to  substitute  his  will  t» 
the' will  of  the  officer  charged  with  the  performance  ofotSciwl  dutaai. 
Above  all,  it  cannot  justify  such  a  substitution  in  a  case  where  tlM 
law,  as  in  the  present  instance,  assigns  to  a  designated  officer  exchi* 
sirely  the  performance  of  a  particular  duty,  and  commands  him  to 
report,  not  to  the  President,  but  to  Congress,  in  a  case  regarding  the 
piMic  purse  of  the  nation,  committed  to  the  exclusiTe  control  of 
Congress.  j- 


Such  a  consequence  as  that  which  I  am  contesting  would 
trate  in  the  hands  of  one  man  the  entire  executive  power  of  tiie  a^ 
tioB,  uncontrolled  and  unchecked. 

It  would  be  utterly  destructive  of  all  official  responsilnllty.  Ib- 
slead  of  each  officer  being  responsible,  in  his  own  separate  spheie, 
for  his  official  acts,  he  would  shelter  himself  behind  the  orders  of  Ae 
President.  And  what  tribunal,  in*  heaven  above  ot  on  eardi  below, 
could  render  judgment  against  any  officer  for  an  act,  however  atro- 
cious, performed  by  the  express  command  of  (he  President,  whieh^ 
aoboffding  to  the  argument,  he  was  absolutely  bound  to  obey  ? 

Whilst  all  official  responsibility  would  be  uttoiy  annihilated  in 
saberdinated  officers,  there  would  be  no  practical  or  available 
aibiUitSr  hi  Ae  Ftaideat  himseif. 
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JM  the  can  has  been  toppoaed,  of  a  neoeaaity  tbt  the  nmoiwwl  af 
die  depoaitea,  and  a  refusal  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treaaury  to  Fa* 
more  them  ;  and  it  is  triumphantly  asked  if,  in  such  a  case,  the  Pjra- 
aideat  may  not  remove  him,  and  command  the  deed  to  be  done.  That 
ia  aa  extreme  caae,  which  may  be  met  by  another.  Suppose  the 
Acaident,  without  any  necessity,  orders  the  removal  from  a  place  of 
safety  to  a  place  of  haaard.  If  there  be  danger  that  a  President  n»y 
neglect  his  duty,  there  is  equal  danger  that  a  President  may  abuae 
hia  authority.  Infallibility  is  not  a  human  attribute.  And  there  ia 
OMre  aecurity  for  the  public  in  holding  the  Secretary  of  the  Treaaury 
tor  the  strict  performance  of  an  official  duty  specially  assigned  to  him^ 
Oder  all  hia  official  responaibility,  than  to  allow  the  Preaident  to 
wfeat  the  work  from  his  hands,  annihilate  his  responsibility,  and 
stand  himself  practically  irresponsible.  It  is  frur  bettw  that  milliotta 
should  be  lost  by  the  neglect  of  a  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  than  to 
establish  the  monstrous  principle  that  all  the  checks  and  balancea  of 
the  executive  government  shall  be  broken  down,  the  whole  power 
afaaorbed  by  one  man,  and  his  will  become  the  supreme  rule.  The 
afgiiment  which  I  am  combating  placea  the  whole  treasury  of  the 
nation  at  the  mercy  of  the  executive.  It  is  in  vain  to  talk  of  i^pro- 
priationa  by  law,  and  the  formalities  of  warrants  upon  the  treaauiy. 
Aaauming  the  argument  to  be  correct,  what  is  to  prevent  the  execu^ 
tion  of  an  order  from  the  President  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  isaoe  a  warrant,  without  the  sanction  of  a  previous  legal  appro- 
priatioB,  to  the  Comptroller  to  countersign  it,  to  the  Register  to  re* 
gialer  it,  and  to  the  Treasurer  to  pay  it  ?  What  becomes  of  that 
qoadruple  security  which  the  precaution  of  the  law  provided  ?  Iq* 
alead  of  four  substantive  and  independent  wills,  acting  under  legal' 
obligations,  all  are  merged  in  the  executive. 

But  there  was  in  point  of  fact,  no  cause,  none  whatever  for  the 
aaaaaure.  Every  fiscal  consideration,  (and  no  other  had  the  Secre- 
tary or  the  President  a  right  to  entertain,)  required  the  depoettes  to 
be  left  undisturbed  in  the  place  of  perfect  safety  where  by  law  they 
were.  We  told  you  so  at  the  time.  We  aaserted  that  the  chargea 
of  insecurity  and  insolvency  of  the  bank  were  without  the  ab'ghteat 
Csondation.  And  time,  that  great  arbiter  of  human  controveraiea, 
haa  confirmed  all  that  we  said.  The  Bank,  from  documents  submit*  - 
ted  to  Congress  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treaaury  at  the  present  aea- 
ak»9  appeara  to  be  able  not  only  to  return  oveiy  dollar  of  the  atock' 
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Mdlift  it!  oapRal  by  the  {wUie,  but  w  addition  of  titff  «i  pir 
bifiood  it. 

•  .  ■  •  ■ 

r.Those  who  defend  the  executire  act,  have  to  maintaiD  not  aiilf 
thf^  the  President  may  aaaome  upon  himself  the  dischaige  of  a  d«ty 
eqieeiaUy  assigned  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  but  that  he  maey 
ramove  that  officer,  arbitrarily,  and  without  any  cause,  becanso  1m 
rafosed  to  remove  the  public  deposites  without  cause. 

My  mind  conducts  me  to  a  totally  different  conclusion.  I  think,  1 
ademnly  believe,  that  the  President  ^  assumed  upon  himself  aothonlj. 
and  power  not  conferred  by  the  constitution,  and  laws,  but  in  derogSk* 
titn^of  both,"  |n  the  languid  of  the  resolution.  I  believed  then  na 
thp  truth  of  the  resolution  ;  and  I  now  in  my  place,  and  under  aU 
mf  responsibility,  re-avow  my  unshaken  conviction  of  it. 

But  it  has  been  contended  on  this  occasion,  as  it  was  in  the  debala 
which  preceded  •the  adoption  of  the  resolution  of  1834,  that  the 
Sepate  has  no  right  to  express  the  truth  on  any  question  which  by 
poasibility,  may  become  a  subject  of  impeachment.  It  is  manifesi, 
that  if  it  may,  there  is  no  more  usual  or  appropriate  form  in  which  it 
may  be  done  than  that  of  resolutions,  joint  or  separate,  orders,  <ir 
bills.  In  no  other  mode  can  the  collective  sense  of  the  body  be  ex- 
pressed* But  Senatori  maintain  that  no  matter  what  may  be  the 
executive  encroachment  upon  the  joint  powers  of  the  two  Houses,  or 
the  separate  authority  of  the  Senate,  it  is  bound  to  stand  mute,  and 
not  breathe  one  word  of  complaint  or  remonstrance.  According  to 
tb^  argument,  the  greater  the  violation  of  the  constitution  or  the  law, 
the  greater  the  incompetency  of  the  Senate  to  express  any  opinioii 
upon  it !  Further,  that  this  incompetency  is  not  confined  to  the  acta 
<^..the  President  only,  but  extends  to  those  of  every  officer  who  is 
liable  to  impeachment  under  the  constitution.  Is  this  possible  ?  Ouk 
it  be  true  ?  Contrary  to  all  the  laws  <^  nature,  is  the  Senate  the 
only  being  which  has  no  power  of  self-preservation — no  right  to  com* 
plain  i«  to  remonstrate  against  attacks  upon  its  very  existence  ? 

The  argument  is,  that  the  Senate,  being  the  constitutional  tribuDal 
to.tiy  aU  impeachments,  is  thereby  precluded  from  the  exercise  of 
thft.rjght  to  express  any  opinion  upon  any  official  malleasanoe,  excajpl 
^lMiiMti||gt*P  itlUod^cialohacacter. 
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If  this  disqualification  exist,  it  applies  to  all  impeachable  officers, 
and  ought  to  have  protected  the  late  Postmaster  General  against  the 
FMolution,  ananimonsly  adopted  by  the  Senate,  declaring  that  he  had 
bbfTOwed  money  contrary  to  law.  And  it  would  disable  the  Senate 
from  considering  that  treasury  order,  which  has  formed  such  a  prom- 
inent subject  of  its  deliberations  during  the  present  session. 

And  how  do  Senators  maintain  this  obligation  of  the  Senate  to 
remain  silent  and  behold  itself  stript,  one  by  one,  of  all  constitutional 
powers,  without  resistance,  and  without  murmur  ?  Is  it  imposed  by 
t&e  language  of  the  constitution  ?  Has  any  part  of  that  instrument 
been  pointed  to  which  expressly  enjoins  it  ?  No,  no,  not  a  syllable. 
Biit  it  is  attempted  to  be  deduced  by  another  far-fetched  implication. 
Because  the43enate  is  the  body  which  is  to  try  impeachments,  there* 
fyte  U  It  inferred  the  Senate  can  express  no  opinion  on  any  matter 
which  may  form  Ihe  subject  of  impeachment.  The  constitution  does 
not  say  so.    That  is  undeniable :  but  Senators  think  so. 

The  Senate  acts  in  three  characters,  Legislative,  executive  and  ja- 
dicial ;  and  their  importance  is  in  the  order  enumerated.  By  far  the 
most  important  of  the  three  is  its  legislative.  In  that,  almost  every 
day  that  it  has  been  in  session  from  1789  to  the  present  time,  some 
legislative  business  has  been  transacted ;  whilst  in  its  judicial  cha- 
racter, it  has  not  sat  more  than  three  or  four  times  in  that  whole 
period. 

Why  should  the  judicial  function  limit  and  restrain  the  legislative 
fiinetion  of  the  Senate  more  than  the  legislative  should  the  judicial .' 
If  the  degree  of  importance  of  the  two  should  decide  which  ought  to 
impose  the  restraint,  in  cases  of  conflict  between  them,  none  can 
dotibt  which  it  should  be. 

But  if  the  argument  is  sound,  how  is  it  possible  for  the  Senate  to 
perform  its  legislative  duties  ?  An  act  in  violation  of  the  constitu- 
tion or  laws  is  committed  by  the  President  or  a  subordinate  execu- 
tive officer,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  correct  it  by  the  passage  of  a 
law.  The  very  act  of  the  President  in  question  was  under  a  law  to 
which  the  Senate  had  given  its  concurrence.  According  to  the  aign- 
ment,  the  correcting  law  cannot  originate  in  the  Senate,  because  it' 
woold  have  to  pass  in  judgment  upon  that  ict.    Nay,  more^  it  caii^ 
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not  originate  in  the  House  nnd  be  sent  to  the  SenatCi  finr  tho 
reason  of  incompetency  in  the  Senate  to  pass  upon  it.  Suppose  Ike 
bill  contained  a  preamble  reciting  the  unconstitutional  or  illegal  mI|. 
to  which  the  l^islative  corrective  is  applied^  according  to  the  aigp- 
menty  the  Senate  must  not  think  of  passing  it.  Pushed  to  its  legiti- 
mate consequence,  the  argument  requires  the  House  of  Repreaentt* 
tives  itself  cautiously  to  abstain  from  the  expression  of  any  ^^inidi 
upon  an  executive  act,  except  when  it  is  acting  as  the  grand  inqnoi 
of  the  nation,  and  considering  articles  of  impeachment. 

Assuming  that  the  argument  is  well  founded,  the  Senate  is  eqod^ 
restrained  from  expressing  any  opinion  which  would  imply  the  isao- 
cenoe  or  the  guilt  of  an  impeachable  officer,  unless  it  be  maintaiMd  • 
that  it  is  lawful  to  express  praise  and  approbation,  but  not  censure  cr 
diflference  of  opinion.     Instances  have  occurred  in  our  past  histofy, 
(the  case  of  the  British  minister,  Jackson,  was  a  ipemorable  untj) 
and  many  others  may  arise  in  our  future  progress,  when  in  refereaee 
to  foreign  powers,  it  may  be  important  for  Congress  to  approve  whst 
has  been  done  by  the  executive,  to  present  a  firm  and  united  frost, 
and  to  pledge  the  country  to  stand  by  and  support  him.    May  it  not 
do  that  ?    If  the  Senate  dare  not  entertain  and  express  any  opiaios 
upon  an  executive  measure,  how  do  those  who  support  this  expui^gug 
resolution  justify  the  acquittal  of  the  President  which  it  pcodaimi? 

No  Senator  believed  in  1834  that,  whether  the  President  meritri 
impeachment  or  not,  he  ever  would  be  impeached.  In  point  of  bd 
he  has  not  been,  and  we  have  every  reason  to  suppose  that  he  neier 
will  be  impeached.  Was  the  majority  of  the  Senate,  in  a  esse  wkre 
it  believed  the  constitution  and  laws  to  have  been  violated,  ssd  tbi 
liberties  of  the  people  to  be  endangered  to  remain  silent,  snd  to  re* 
frain  from  proclaiming  the  truth,  because,  against  all  humsn  poki- 
bility,  the  President  might  be  impeached  by  a  majority  of  his  politiBel 
friends  in  the  House  of  Representatives  ? 

If  an  impeachment  had  be; n  actually  voted  by  the  House  of  RefW- 
sentatives,  there  is  nothing  in  the  constitution  which  enjoins  silenei 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate.  In  such  a  case,  it  would  have  been  a 
matter  of  propriety  for  the  consideration  of  each  Senator  to  avoid  the 
expression  of  any  opinion  on  a  matter  upon  which,  as  a  sworn  judge, 
be  would  be  called  to  act 
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JfitheTto  I  hare  considered  the  qnestion  on  the  supposittony  that 

tta  resolution  of  March,  1834,  implied  mich  guilt  in  the  President, 
-Ikat  lie  would  hare  been  liable  to  conviction  on  a  trial  by  impeadH 

Bwnt  before  the  Senate  of  the  United  Skates.    But  the  resolution,  in 

bet,  imported  no  such  guilt.    It  simply  affirmed,  that  he  had  <<  as- 

MKBod  upon  himself,  authority  and  power  not  conferred  1^  the  oon- 

atitation  and  laws,  but  in  derogation  of  both."    It  imputed  no  cnof 

inal  motives.     It  did  not  profess  to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  the 

President.    According  to  the  phraseology  of  the  resolution^  the  ex- 

iseptionaUe  act  might  have  been  performed  with  the  purest  and  moat 

fnU^otic  intention.    The  resolution  neither  affirmed  his  innocence, 

aor  .pronounced  his  guilt.    It  amounts  then,  say  his  friends  on  this 

iaor,.to  nothing.    Not  so.    If  the  constitution  be  trampled  upon, 

i.the  laws  be  violated,  the  injury  may  be  equally  great,  whether  it 

been  done  with  good  or  bad  intentions.    Th^e  may  be  a  difibr- 

cnoe  to  the  officer,  none  to  the  country.    The  country,  as  all  ezpe- 

lieiiee  demonstrates,  has  most  reason  to  apprehend  those  encroaeb- 

iients  which  take  place  on  plausible  pretexts,  and  with  good  in- 

tactions. 

^  I  put  it,  Mr.  President,  to  the  calm  and  deliberate  ooosideriitiQn  of 
Ihft  majority  of  the  Senate,  are  you  ready  to  pronounce,  in  the  foee 
aC  this  enligtened  community,  for  all  time  to  come,  and  whoever  may 
happen  to  be  the  President,  that  the  Senate  dare  not,  in  language  the 
moat  inoffensive  and  respectful,  remonstrate  against  any  executive 
UPBpation,  whatever  may  be  its  degree  or  danger  ? 

-  For  one,  I  will  not,  I  cannot.  I  believe  the  resolution  of  Mardi, 
1834,  to  have  been  true ;  and  that  it  was  competent  to  the  Senate  to 
proclaim  the  truth.  And  I  solemly  believe  that  the  Senate  would 
have  been  culpably  neglectful  of  its  duty  to  itself,  to  the  constitution, 
and  to  the  country,  if  it  had  not  announced  the  truth. 

But  let  me  suppose  that  in  all  this  I  am  mistaken ;  that  the  act  of 
iha  President,  to  which  exception  was  made,  was  in  conformity  with 
■  itm  spirit  of  our  free  institutions,  and  the  language  of  our  constitutioo 
•tsd  laws ;  and  that,  whether  it  was  or  not,  the  Senate  of  1834  had 
Ao  authority  to  pass  judgment  upon  it ;  what  right  has  the  Senate  of 
1637,  a  component  part  of  another  Congress,  to  pronounce  judgment 
ilpoB  its  predecessor  ?  How  can  yoa  who  venture  to  impute  to  thoa 
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hMre  gone  before  yoo  an  ubconsUtutional  proceeding,  eictpe  a 
iUnUar  impatatioo  ^  What  part  of  the  constitutios  commonicalot 
lb  groQAoy  authority  to  asngn  and  try  your  predecessors  ?  In  what 
article  is  contained  your  power  to  expunge  what  they  have  done  ? 
And  may  not  the  precedent  lead  to  a  perpetual  code  of  defiioemelii 
mni  restoration  of  the  transactions  of  the  Senate  as  consigned  to  Ills 
fsblic  records  ? 

Aie  yoa  not  only  destitute  of  all  authority,  hot  positively  forbidden 
tadowhattlie  expunging  resolution  proposes?  The injuneticm of 
the  constitution  to  keep  a  journal  of  our  proceedings  is  clear,  expresp 
•aiid  emphatic.  It  is  free  from  ambiguity :  no  sophistiy  can  perrett 
tlB  explicit  language  of  the  instrument ;  no  artful  device  can  ehi4e 
dm  Smoo  of  the  obligation  which  it  imposes.  If  it  were  possibte  lo 
nikfi  more  manifest  the  duty  which  it  requires  to  be  performed,  thnt 
was  dome  by  the  able  and  eloquent  speeches,  at  the  last  sesaton^of 
An  Senators  from  Virginia  and  Louisiana,  (Messrs.  Leigh  and  Poitar) 
wikd  at  this  of  my  colleague.  I  shall  not  repeat  the  argument.  Bol 
1  would  ask,  if  there  were  no  constitutional  requirement  to  keep  a 
journal,  what  constitutional  right  has  the  Senate  of  this  Congress  to 
pass  in  judgment  upon  the  Senate  of  another  Congress,  and  to  expunge 
irom  its  journal  a  deliberate  act  there  recorded  ?  Can  an  unconall* 
act  of  tfiat  Senate,  supposing  it  to  be  so,  justify  yon  in  per- 
another  unconstitutional  act  ? 


But,  in  lieu  of  any  argument  upon  the  point  from  me,  I  beg  lea(ve 
to  cite  for  the  consideration  of  the  Senate  two  precedents :  one  drawn 
ftom  the  reign  of  the  most  despotic  monarch  in  modem  Eun^,  under 
the  most  despotic  minister  that  ever  bore  sway  over  any  people :  and 
Ae  other  from  the  purest  fountain  of  democracy  in  this  country.  I 
fQote  from  the  interesting  life  of  the  Cardinal  Richelieu,  written  by 
that  most  admirable  and  popular  author,  Mr.  James.  The  Duke  of 
Orleans,  the  brother  of  Louis  XIII.  had  been  goaded  into  rebellion  by 
the  wary  Richelieu.  The  king  issued  a  decree  declaring  all  the  sup- 
porters of  the  duke  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  a  copy  of  it  was  den- 
patched  to  the  Parluunent  at  Paris,  with  an  order  to  register  k  it 
once.  The  parliament  demurred,  and  proceeded  to  what  was  callai 
an  arret  de  pertage. 

^EioMi0a»h0W«vw»  soridbesraooMlmdistiQaia  theesaoM  whiokht  ha4^ 
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for  hhamlff*  tbow  ttronf:  a  merablanee  does  that  feature  of  hia  efaaiader 
to  009  of  an  iliostrioiiB  individual  whom  I  will  not  further  describe  I]  ^  aid 
tanriiig  back  to  Paris  with  the  king,  he  sent,  in  the  monarch's  name,  a  command 
Ar  lae  members  of  the  Parliament  to  present  themselves  at  the  Louvre  in  a  body 
•ad  on/oot.  He  was  obeyed  immediately  :  and  the  king  receiving  them  with  great 
fanghttness,  the  keeper  of  the  seals  made  them  a  speech,  in  which  he  declaredthat 
tim  had  no  authority  todelibemte  upon  atTairs  of  stale  t  that  the  business  of  prtvaie 
iadrriduals  they  micnt  discuss,  but  that  the  will  of  the  monarch  in  other  matten 
tey  were  alone  called  upon  to  register.  Tlie  king  tktn  tan  wiik  ktM  oisn  ktmi»  dm 
jMc  if  the  regitter  on  tohyh  the  arret  de  vartage  had  been  intcribed,  andjnmiAed 
mm  mupensionfrom  their  fwnrtiom  ievenuqf  the  memben  ef  the  variou»  coitrtt  com" 
'  ig  the  Parliament  qf  Paria.^ 


n 


How  repeated  acts  of  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  power  are  likely  to 
sobdae  the  spirit  of  liberty,  and  to  render  callous  the  public  sensibility, 
«kl  the  fiUe  which  awaits  us,  if  we  had  not  been  recently  unhappUy 
taoght  in  this  country,  we  may  learn  £rom  the  same  author. 

"The  finances  of  the  Stole  were  exhausted,  new  impositions  were  devised,  aad 
a  BiiHiber  of  new  offices  created  and  sold.  Against  the  last  named  abuse  the  PU" 
liaaent  ventured  to  remonstrate  t  but  the  government  of  the  Cardinal  had  for  ils 
floff  principle  despotism,  and  the  refractory  members  were  punished,  some  with 
maliB,  some  with  suspension  of  their  functions.  All  were  forced  to  comply  with  his 
wiO,  and  the  Parliament,  unable  to  resist,  yielded,  step  by  step,  to  his  exactions.** 

The  other  precedent  is  suspended  by  the  archives  of  the  democ^ 
ney  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1816,  when  it  was  genuine  and  unmixed  with 
aay  other  ingredient. 

The  provisions  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  and  of  Penn- 
tylyania,  in  regard  to  the  obligation  to  keep  a  journal,  are  substan- 
tmllj  the  same.     That  of  the  United  States  requires  that. 


House  shall  keep  a  journal  of  its  proceedings,  and  from  time  to  time  m^ 
lidl  the  same,  except  such  parts  as  may  in  their  judgment  re<)uire  secrecy :  and  db> 
ftas  and  nays  of  the  members  of  either  House  on  any  question  shall,  at  the  derive 
if  oao^th  of  the  roembexe  present,  be  entered  on  the  journal." 

And  that  of  Pennsylvania  is : 

**  Each  House  shall  keep  a  journal  of  its  proceedings,  and  jrablish  them  weeUjf 
etae]^  such  parts  as  require  secrecy,  and  the  yeas  and  na3r8  or  the  members,  on  any 
faotioQ  shally  at  the  desire  of  any  two  of  them,  be  entered  on  the  joomak.'* 

Whatever  inviolability,  therefore,  is  attached  to  a  journal,  kept  itt 
eonformity  with  the  one  constitution,  must  be  equally  stamped  on  thai 
kept  under  the  other.  On  the  10th  of  February,  1S16,  in  the  House 
eC  Representatives  of  Pennsylvajua,  ^^  the  speaker  informed  the  Hooae 
t(iat  a  constitutional  question  being  invdved  in  adednon  by  him 
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terday,  on  a  motion  4o  expui^  certaio  fHroceediogpi  from  tbe  j< 
lie  was  desirous  of  baring  the  opinion  of  the  House  on  that  dedsMMn, 
Tiz. :  that  a  majority  can  expunge  from  the  jouroal  any  prooeediagi 
la  which  the  yeas  and  nay$  have  not  been  edikd.^^  Whereupon  Ifr. 
Holgate  and  Mr.  Smith  appealed  from  said  decbion ;  and  on  the  qaes- 
laotkj  Is  the  speaker  right  in  his  decision?  the  members  present 
TOted  as  follows :  yeas  three,  nays  seventy-eight.  Among  the  latter 
are  to  be  found  the  two  Senators  now  representing  in  this  body  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania.  On  the  same  day  a  motion  was  made  by  one 
of  them  rMr.  Buchanan)  and  Mr.  Kelly,  and  read  as  follows : 

**  Resohred,  That  in  the  opinioo  of  this  House  no  ptrt  of  the  jonmak  of  llie 
House  can  be  expanded  even  by  unanimous  consent." 

• 
The  Senate  observes  that  the  question  arose  in  a  case  where  there 
were  but  four  members  out  of  eighty-two  who  thought  it  was  comp^ 
tent  to  the  House  to  expunge  it.  Had  the  yeas  and  nays  been  called 
and  recorded,  as  they  were  on  the  resolution  of  March,  1834,  there 
would  not  have  been  a  solitary  vote  in  the  House  of  Representatiyes 
of  Pennsylvania  in  support  of  the  power  of  expunging.  And  if  yoo 
ean  expunge  the  resolution,  why  may  you  not  expunge  also  the  re- 
corded yeas  and  nays  attached  to  it  ? 

But  if  the  matter  of  expunction  be  contrary  to  the  truth  of  l}ie 
case,  reproachful  for  its  base  subserviency,  derogatory  from  the  just 
and  necessary  powers  of  the  Senate,  and  repugnant  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  the  manner  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  ac- 
complish this  dark  deed,  is  also  highly  exceptionable.  The  expung- 
ing resolution,  which  is  to  blot  out  or  enshroud  the  four  or  five  lines 
in  which  the  resolution  of  1834  stands  recorded,  or  rather  the  recitals 
by  which  it  is  preceded,  are  spun  out  into  a  thread  of  enormous  length. 
It  runs,  whereas,  and  whereas,  and  whereas,  and  whereas,  fcc.,  into  a 
formidable  array  of  nine  several  whereases.  One  who  should  have 
the  courage  to  begin  to  read  them,  unaware  of  what  was  to  be  their 
termination,  would  think  that  at  the  end  of  such  a  tremendous  dis- 
play he  must  find  the  very  devil.  It  is  like  a  kite  or  a  comet,  except 
that  the  order  of  nature  is  inverted,  and  the  tail,  instead  of  beiif  be- 
hind, is  before  the  body  to  which  it  is  appended. 

I  shall  not  trespass  on  the  Senate  by  inquiring  into  the  truth  of  att 
the  aMrtionsoffiM^aiidofpruiciple^coiitaiiied  in  these  ledtals.    H 
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^proald  not  be  difficult  to  expose  them  all,  and  to  show  that  not  one 
of  them  has  more  than  a  colorable  foundation.  It  is  asserted  by  one 
of  them  that  the  President  was  put  upon  his  trial  and  condemned, 
unheard,  by  the  Senate,  in  1834.  Was  that  true  ?  Was  it  a  trial  ? 
Can  the  majority  now  assert,  upon  their  oaths,  and  in  their  con- 
sciences, that  there  was  any  trial  or  condemnation  ?  During  the 
warmth  of  debate^  senators  might  endeavor  to  persuade  themselves 
and  the  public  that  the  proceeding  of  1834  was,  in  its  effects  and 
consequences,  a  trial,  and  would  be  a  condemnation  of  the  President ; 
but  now,  after  the  lapse  of  near  three  years,  when  the  excitenicnt 
arising  from  an  animated  discussion  has  passed  away,  it  is  marvelous 
that  any  one  should  be  prepared  to  assert  that  an  expression  of  the 
opinion  of  the  Senate  upon  the  character  of  an  executive  act  was  an 
arraignment,  trial  and  conviction  of  the  President  of  the  Uuited 
Stetes! 

Another  fact,  asserted  in  one  of  those  recitals,  is,  that  the  resolu- 
tion of  1834,  in  either  of  the  forms  in  which  it  was  originally  pre- 
sented, or  subsequently  modified  prior  to  the  final  shape  which  it 
assumed  when  adopted,  would  have  been  rejected  by  a  majority  of 
the  Senate.  What  evidence  is  there  in  support  of  this  assertion  ? 
None.  It  is,  I  verily  believe,  directly  contrary  to  the  fact.  In  either 
of  the  modifications  of  the  resolution,  I  have  not  a  doubt,  that  it 
woold  have  passed !  They  were  all  made  in  that  spirit  of  accommo- 
dation by  which  the  mover  of  the  resolution  has  ever  regulated  his 
conduct  as  a  member  of  a  deliberative  body.  In  not  one  single  in- 
stance did  he  understand  from  any  senator  at  whose  request  he  made 
the  modification,  that,  without  it,  he  would  vote  against  theresolution. 
How,  then,  can  even  the  senators,  who  were  of  the  minority  of 
1834,  undertake  to  make  the  assertion  in  question  ?  How  can  the 
new  senators,  who  have  come  here  since,  pledge  themselves  to  the 
fiict  asserted,  in  the  recital  of  which  they  could  not  have  had  any 
connusance  ?  But  all  the  members  of  the  majority — the  veterans  and 
the  raw  recruits — the  six  years  men  and  six  weeks  men — are  requir- 
ed to  concur  in  this  most  unfounded  assertion,  as  I  believe  it  to  be. 
I  submit  it  to  one  of  the  latter  (looking  toward  Mr.  Dana,  from 
Maine,  here  by  a  temporary  appointment  from  the  executive,)  whe- 
ther, instead  of  inundating  the  Senate  with  a  torrent  of  fulsome  and 
revolting  adulation  poured  on  the  President,  it  would  not  be  wiser  and 
more  patriotic  to  illustrate  the  brief  period  of  his  senatorial  existence 
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by  some  great  measure,  fraught  with  general  benefit  to  the  whole 
(Jnion  ?  Or,  if  he  will  not  or  cannot  elevate  himself  to  a  view  of 
the  interest  of  the  entire  country,  whether  he  had  not  better  dedicate 
his  time  to  an  investigation  into  the  causes  of  an  alien  juiisdtction 
being  still  exercised  over  a  large  part  of  the  territory  of  the  State 
which  he  represents  ?  ^And  why  the  American  carrying  trade  to  the 
British  colonels,  in  which  bis  state  was  so  deeply  interested,  has  been 
lost  by  a  most  improvident  and  bungling  arrangement  ? 

Mr.  President,  what  patriotic  purpose  is  to  be  accomplished  by  thk 
expunging  resolution  !  What  new  honor  or  fresh  laurels  will  it  win 
for  our  common  country  ?  Is  the  power  of  the  Senate  so  vast  that 
it  ought  to  be  circumscribed,  and  that  of  the  President  so  restricted, 
that  it  ought  to  be  extended  ?  What  power  has  the  Senate  ?  None 
seperatcly.  It  can  only  act  jointly  with  the  other  House,  or  jointly 
with  the  executive.  And  although  the  theory  of  the  constitution 
supposes,  when  consulted  by  him,  it  may  freely  give  an  affirmatiTe 
or  negative  response  according  to  the  practice,  as  it  now  exists,  it  has 
lost  the  faculty  of  pronouncing  the  negative  monosyllable.  When 
the  Senate  expresses  its  deliberate  judgment,  in  the  form  of  resolu- 
tion, that  resolution  has  no  compulsory  force,  but  appeals  only  to  the 
dispassionate  intelligence,  the  calm  reason,  and  the  sober  judgment 
of  the  community.  The  Senate  has  no  army,  no  navy,  no  patronage, 
no  lucrative  offices,  nor  glittering  honors  to  bestow.  Around  us 
there  is  no  swarm  of  greedy  expectants,  rendering  us  homage,  antici- 
pating our  wishes,  and  ready  to  execute  our  commands. 

How  is  it  with  the  President  ?    Is  he  powerless.     He  is  felt  from 
one  extremity  to  the  other  of  this  vast  republic.     By  means  of  prin- 
ciples which  he  has  introduced,  and  innovations  which  he  has  made 
in  our  institutions,  alas !  too  much  countenanced  by  Congress  and  a 
confiding  people,  he  exercises  uncontrolled  the  power  of  the  State. 
In  one  hand  he  holds  the  purse,  and  in  the  other  brandishes  the 
sword  of  the  country.     Myriads  of  dependents  and  partizans,  scat- 
tered over  the  land,  are  ever  ready  to  sing  hosannas  to  him,  and  to 
laud  to  the  skies  whatever  he  does.     He  has  swept  over  the  govern- 
ment, during  the  last  eight  years,  like  a  tropical  tornado.     Every 
department  exhibits  traces  of  the  ravages  of  the  storm.    Take,  as 
one  example,  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.     No  institution  could 
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huve  been  more  popular  with  the  people,  "with  Confess,  and  with 
State  Legislatures.  None  ever  better  fulfilled  the  great  purposes  of 
lit  establishment.  But  it  unfortunately  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
the  President ;  he  spoke,  and  the  Bank  lies  prostrate.  And  those 
who  were  loudest  in  its  praise  are  now  loudest  in  its  condemnation. 
What  object  of  his  ambition  is  unsatisfied  ?  When  disabled  from  age 
uij  longer  to  hold  the  sceptre  of  power,  he  designates  his  successor, 
and  transmits  it  to  his  favorite.  What  more  does  he  want.  Must 
we  blot,  deface  and  mutilate  the  records  of  the  country  to  punish 
the  presumptuousness  of  expressing  an  opinion  contrary  to  his  own. 

What  patriotic  purpose  is  to  be  accomplished  by  this  expunging 
reeolution  ?  Can  you  make  that  not  to  be  which  has  been  ?  Can 
yoQ  eradicate  from  memory  and  from  history  the  fact,  that  in  March, 
1834,  a  majority  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  passed  the  reso- 
lation  which  excites  your  enmity  ?  Is  it  your  vain  and  wicked  object 
to  arrogate  to  y ousel  ves  that  power  of  annihilating  the  past  which 
hat  been  denied  to  Omnipotence  itself?  Do  you  intend  to  thrust  your 
hands  into  our  hearts,  and  to  pluck  out  the  deeply  rooted  convictions 
which  are  there  ?  or  is  it  your  design  merely  to  stigmatize  us  ?  Ton 
cannot  stigmatize  US. 

**  NeVr  yet  did  base  dishonor  blur  our  name.** 

Standing  securely  upon  our  conscious  rectitude,  and  bearing  aloft 
the  shield  of  the  constitution  of  our  country,  your  puny  efibrts  are 
impotent,  and  we  defy  all  your  power.  Put  the  majority  of  1834  in 
one  scale,  and  that  by  which  this  expunging  resolution  is  to  be  car- 
ried in  the  other,  and  let  truth  and  justice,  in  heaven  above  and  on 
tiie  earth  below,  and  liberty  and  patriotism  decide  the  preponderance. 

What  patriotic  purpose  is  to  be  accomplished  by  this  expunging  ? 
la  it  to  appease  the  wrath,  and  to  heal  the  wounded  pride  of  the  Chief 
Magistrate  ?  If  he  be  really  the  hero  that  his  friends  represent  him, 
he  must  despise  all  mean  condescension,  all  grovelling  sycophancy, 
all  self-degradation,  and  self-abasement.  He  would  reject  with  scorn 
and  contempt,  as  unworthy  of  his  fame,  your  black  scratches,  and 
your  baby  lines  in  the  fair  records  of  his  country.  Black  lines ! 
Black  lines  !  Sir,  I  hope  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  will  preserve 
the  pen  with  which  he  may  inscribe  them,  and  present  it  to  that  Sen- 
ator of  the  majority  whom  he  may  select,  as  a  proud  trophy,  to  be 
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trfoffmitted  to  hia  descendants.  And  hereafter,  irhfn  we  sbaB  lot^ 
the  forms  of  our  free  institutions,  all  that  now  remain  to  us,  some  fu- 
ture American  monarch,  in  gratitude  to  those  by  whose  means  he  has 
been  enabled,  upon  the  ruins  of  civil  liberty,  to  erect  a  throne,  and  to 
commemorate  especially  this  expunging  resolution,  may  institute  m 
new  order  of  knighthood,  and  confer  on  it  the  appropriate  name  of  the 
knight  of  the  black  lines. 

But  why  should  I  detain  the  Senate  or  needlessly  waste  my  breath 
in  fruitless  exertions.  The  decree  has  gone  forth.  It  is  one  of  ur- 
gency, too.  The  deed  is  to  be  done — that  foul  deed,  like  the  blood- 
stained hands  of  the  guilty  Macbeth,  all  ocean's  waters  will  never 
wash  out.  Proceed,  then,  to  the  noble  work  which  lies  before  yo«, 
and  like  other  skilful  executioners,  do  it  quickly.  And  when  yott 
have  perpetrated  it,  go  home  to  the  peoj^e,  and  tell  them  what  glori- 
ous honors  you  have  achieved  for  our  common  country.  Tell  them 
that  you  have  extinguished  one  of  the  brightest  and  purest  lights  thai 
ever  burnt  at  the  altar  of  civil  liberty.  Tell  them  that  you  have 
silenced  one  of  the  noblest  batteries  that  ever  thundered  in  defenee 
of  the  constitution,  and  bravely  spiked  the  cannon.  Tell  them  that, 
henceforward,  no  matter  what  daring  or  outrageous  act  any  President 
may  perform,  you  have  forever  hermetically  sealed  the  mouth  of  the 
Senate.  Tell  them  that  he  may  fearlessly  assume  what  power  he 
pleases — snatch  from  its  lawful  custody  the  public  purse,  command  a 
military  detachment  to  enter  the  halls  of  the  capitol,  overawe  €k>n- 
gress,  trample  down  the  constitution,  and  raze  every  bulwark  of  firee- 
dom ;  but  that  the  Senate  must  stand  mute,  in  silent  submission,  and 
not  dare  to  raise  its  opposing  voice.  Tbat  it  must  wait  until  a  House 
of  Representatives,  humbled  and  subdued  like  itself,  and  a  majority 
of  it  composed  of  the  partisans  of  the  President,  shall  prefer  articles 
of  impeachment.  Tell  them  finally,  that  you  have  restored  the  glo- 
rious doctrine  of  passive  obedience  and  non-resistance,  and,  if  the 
jpeople  do  not  pour  out  their  indignation  and  imprecations,  I  have  yel 
to  leam  the  character  of  American  freemen. 


ON  THE  SUB-TREASURY. 


In  thk  Sbnats  op  the  United  States,  September  25  1887. 


[The  State  Bank  I>i*posite  syiteni  «f  keeping  and  diabniBinff  the  Public  Ifootys 
liaving  explodt^l  on  the  general  smpenaion  of  Specie  Payments  by  the  Bttdu 
throughout  the  Country  in  May,  1S37,  leaving  the  govemm«*nt  nearly  destitute  of 
pecuniary  means  or  financial  machinery,  Mr.  Vau  Burkw  (then  newly  insngUllid 
as  President)  promptly  summoned  the  new  Congress  to  m*iet  in  Wushington  on  tlw 
first  Monday  of  SefPtember  of  that  year.  Although  the  Elections  after  the  stMpeB- 
flion  went  heavily  against  him,  yet  the  previous  choice  of  members  from  one  half 
the  States,  including  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  Ohio,  had  second  tti 
his  Administration  a  decided  preponderance  in  each  Ilonse.  Congress  aasemhisd  «• 
the  4tb,  and  the  President  in  his  message  submitted  the  fiscal  plan  known  ■•  tiM 
Imdbpehdekt  Tbe.\sc7RV  or  Sub-Treasury,  for  the  collection,  safe  keeping,  and  di»- 
barepment  of  the  Public  Moneys  entirely  '  divorced*  from  Banks.  A  bill  embodying 
this  proposition  having  been  reported  to  the  Senate,  from  itsCommitce  on  Fjmnji 
by  Mr.  WaioHT  of  New  York,  upon  its  consideration  Mr.  Cult  addressed  the  Star 
«te  as  follows :] 

Feeling  an  anxious  desire  to  see  some  efiectoal  plan  presented  to 
'Correct  the  disorders  In  the  currency,  and  to  restore  the  prosperity  of 
the  country,  I  have  avoided  precipitating  myself  into  the  debate  now 
in  progress,  that  I  may  attentively  examine  every  remedy  that 
may  be  proposed,  and  impartially  weigh  every  consideration  xugbd 
in  its  support.  No  period  has  ever  existed  in  this  country,  in  whkdi 
the  future  was  covered  by  a  darker,  denser,  or  more  impenetnbfe 
gloom.  None,  in  which  the  duty  was  more  imperative  to  discard  all 
passion  and  prejudice,  all  party  ties,  and  previous  bias,  and  look  ex- 
clusively to  the  good  of  our  af&icted  country.  In  one  respect,  and  I 
think  it  a  fortunate  one — our  present  difficulties  are  distinguishable 
from  former  domestic  trouble,  and  that  is  their  universality.  Th^ 
are  felt  it  is  true,  in  different  degrees,  but  tiiey  reach  every  sectioDj 
every  State,  every  interest,  almost  every  man  in  the  Union.  Aft 
feel,  see,  hear,  know  their  existence.  As  they  do  not  array,  like  otir 
fiyrmer  divisiops,  one  portion  of  the  confederacy  against  another,  h  % 
io  be  hoped  that  common  mtkm^  may  lead  to  common  aympidftW 
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and  common  counsels,  and  that  we  shall,  at  no  distant  day,  be  able  ti> 
see  a  clear  way  of  deliverance.  If  the  present  state  of  the  country 
were  produced  by  the  fault  of  the  people ;  if  it  proceeded  from  their 
wasteful  extravagance,  and  their  indulgence  of  a  reckless  spirit  of 
ruinous  speculation  ;  if  public  measures  had  no  agency  whatever  m 
bringing  it  about,  it  would  nevertheless  be  the  duty  of  government  to 
exert  all  its  energies  and  to  employ  all  its  legitimate  powers  to  devise 
an  efficacious  remedy.  But  if  our  present  deplorable  condition  has 
sprung  from  our  rulers  ;  if  it  is  to  be  clearly  traced  to  their  acts  and 
operations,  that  duty  becomes  infinitely  more  obligatory  ;  and  gov 
ernment  would  be  faithless  to  the  highest  and  most  solemn  of  human 
trusts  should  it  neglect  to  perform  it.  And  is  it  not  too  true  that  the 
evils  which  surround  us  are  to  be  ascribed  to  those  who  have  had 
the  conduct  of  our  public  affairs  ? 

.  In  glancing  at  the  past,  nothing  can  be  further  from  my  bitention 
thftn  to  excite  angry  feelings,  or  to  find  grounds  of  reproach.  It 
would  be  far  more  congenial  to  my  wishes  that,  on  this  occasion  we 
should  forget  all  former  unhappy  divisions  and  animosities.  But  in 
order  to  discover  how  to  get  out  of  our  difficulties,  we  must  ascertain 
if  we  can  how  we  got  mto  them. 

Prior  to  that  series  of  unfortunate  measures  which  had  for  its  ob- 
ject the  overthrow  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  the  discontina- 
ance  of  its  fiscal  agency  for  the  government,  no  people  upon  earth  ever 
enjoyed  a  better  currency,  or  had  exchanges  better  regulated  than  the 
people  of  the  United  States.     Our  monetary  system  appeared  to  have 
attained  as  great  perfection  as  anything  human  can  possibly  reach. 
The  combination  of  United  States  and  local  Banks  presented  a  true 
image  of  our  system  of  general  and  State  governments,  and  worked 
quite  as  well.     Not  only  within  the  country  had  we  a  local  and  gen- 
eral currency  perfectly  sound,  but  in  whatever  quarter  of  the  globe 
Anierican  commerce  had  penetrated,  there  also  did  the  bills  of  the 
United  States  Bank  command  unbounded  credit  and  confidence.  Now 
we  are  in  danger  of  having  fixed  upon  us,  indefinitely  as  to  time,  thai 
medium,  an  irredeemable  paper  currency,  which,  by  the  universal 
eoosent  of  the  commercial  world,  is  regarded  as  the  worst.     How 
has  this  reverse  come  upon  us  ?    Can  it  be  doubted  that  it  is  the  re- 
sult of  those  measures  to  which  I  have  adverted  ?  When,  at  the  reij 
moment  of  adopting  ifkem^  the  very  coBsequences  which  have  hap- 
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pened  were  foretold  as  inevitable,  is  it  necessary  to  look  elsewhere 
lor  their  cause  ?  Never  was  prediction  more  distinctly  made  ;  never 
fulfilment  more  literal  and  exact. 


Let  us  suppose  that  those  measures  had  not  been  adopted  ;  that 
the  Bank  of  the  United  8lates  had  been  rechartered ;  that  the  public 
deposites  had  remained  undisturbed ;  and  that  the  treasury  order  had 
never  issued :  is  there  not  every  reason  to  believe  that  we  should  be 
BOW  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  sound  currency ;  that  the  public  deposites 
would  be  now  safe  and  forthcoming,  and  that  the  suspension  of  specie 
payments  in  May  last  would  not  have  happened  ? 

The  President^  message  asserts  that  the  suspension  has  proceeded 
firom  over-action,  over-trading,  the  indulgence  of  a  spirit  of  speculation 
produced  by  bank  and  other  facilities.  I  think  this  is  a  view  of  the 
caae  entirely  too  superficial.  It  would  be  quite  as  correct  and  just, 
in  the  instance  of  a  homicide  perpetrated  by  the  discharge  of  a  gun,  to 
allege  that  the  leaden  ball,  and  not  the  man  who  levelled  the  piece, 
was  responsible  for  the  murder.  The  true  inquiry  is,  how  came  that 
excessive  over-trading  and  those  extensive  bank  facilities  which  the 
message  describes  ?  Were  they  not  the  necessary  and  immediate 
eoDsequences  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Bank,  and  the  removal  from  its 
ooatody  of  the  public  deposites }  And  is  not  this  proven  by  the  vast 
muUiplication  of  banks,  the  increase  of  the  line  of  their  discounts  and 
accommodations,  prompted  and  stimulated  by  Secretary  Taney,  and 
the  great  augmentation  of  their  circulation  which  ensued  ? 

What  occurred  in  the  State  of  Kentucky  in  consequence  of  the  veto 
of  the  recharter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  illustrates  its  effects 
throughout  the  Union.  That  State  had  suffered  greatly  by  banks.  It 
was  generally  opposed  to  the  re-establishment  of  them.  It  had  found 
the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  answering  all  the  purposes 
of  a  sound  currency  at  home  and  abroad,  and  it  was  perfectly  con- 
tented with  them.  At  the  period  of  the  veto,  it  had  but  a  single 
bank  of  limited  capital  and  circulation.  After  it,  the  State,  reluctant 
to  engage  in  the  banking  system,  and  still  cherishing  hopes  of  the 
creation  of  a  new  Bank  of  the  United  States,  encouraged  by  the  sup- 
porters of  tlie  late  President,  hesitated  about  the  incorporation  of  new 
hanks.  But  at  length,  despairing  of  the  establishment  of  a  Bank  of 
Ihe  United  States,  and  finding  itself  exposed  to  a  corrency  in  bank 
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notes  from  adjacent  States,  it  proceeded  to  establish  banks  of  its 
and  since  the  veto,  since  1833,  has  incorporated  for  that  single  Stale 
bank  capital  to  the  amount  of  ten  millions  of  dollars — a  sum  eqoalls 
the  capital  of  the  first  Bank  of  the  United  States  created  for  the  whole 

Union. 

That  the  local  banks,  to  which  the  dcposites  were  transferred  fiom 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  were  urged  and  stimulated  fineeljto 
discount  upon  them,  we  have  record  evidence  from  the  treasury  db- 
partment. 

The  message,  to  reconcile  us  to  our  misfortunes,  and  to  exonerate 
the  measures  of  our  own  government  from  all  blame  in  producing  the 
present  state  of  things,  refers  to  the  condition  of  Europe,  and  eip^ 
cially  to  that  of  Great  Britain.     It  alledges  that, 

*'  In  both  countries  we  have  witnessed  the  same  redundancy  of  jwfwr  flioiMf,tad 
other  facil^iot)  of  credit ;  the  same  spirit  of  iqieciilation  ;  the  same  partial  sqccmi; 
the  same  dimculiies  and  reverses;  and,  at  length,  nearly  the  same  OTemhihniig 
catastrophe." 

The  very  clear  and  able  argument  of  the  Senator  firom  €reoryi;ia, 
(Mr.  King)  relieves  me  from  the  necessity  of  saying  much  upon  tJtM 
part  of  the  subject.  It  appears  that  during  the  period  referred  to  bf 
the  message  of  1833-4-5,  there  was,  in  fact,  no  augmentatioB,  or  a 
very  trifling  augmentation,  of  the  circulation  of  the  country,  and  dial 
the  message  has  totally  misconceived  the  actual  state  of  thmgi  m 
Great  Britain.  According  to  the  publications  to  which  I  have  bad 
access,  the  Bank  of  England  in  fact  diminished  its  circulation,  com- 
paring the  first  with  the  last  of  that  period,  about  two  and  a  balf 
millions  sterling ;  and  although  the  joint-stock  and  private  baaki  ii* 
creased  theirs,  the  amount  of  increase  was  neutralized  by  the 
of  diminution 


If  the  state  of  things  were  really  identical,  or, similar,  in  the 
countries,  it  would  be  fair  to  trace  it  to  similarity  of  causes.  But  is 
that  the  case  ?  In  Great  Britain  a  sound  currency  was  preserved  fay 
a  recharter  of  the  Bank  of  England  about  the  same  time  that  the  re- 
charter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  was  agitated  here.  In  the 
United  States  we  have  not  preserved  a  sound  currency,  in  cons^ 
quence  of  the  veto.  If  Great  Britain  were  near  the  same  catastrophe 
(the  suspension  of  specie  payments)  which  occuned  here^ahe  nev«* 
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^tbefefls  ueaped  it ;  and  this  difiereoce  in  the  oondilioD  of  the  two 
ooantries  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world.  Great  Britain  has 
lecoyered  from  whatever  mercantile  distresses  she  experienced ;  we 
hmve  not ;  and  when  shall  we  ?  All  is  bright,  and  cheerful,  and  en- 
coaragiDg  in  the  prospects  which  lie  before  her ;  and  the  reverse  is 
oar  unfortunate  situation. 

-Oreet  Britain  has,  in  truth,  experienced  only  those  temporary  em* 
barrassments  which  are  incident  to  commercial  transactions,  conduct- 
ed upon  the  scale  of  vast  magnitude  on  which  hers  are  carried  on. 
Prosperous  and  adverse  times,  action  and  reaction,  are  the  lot  of  all 
commercial  countries.  But  our  distresses  sink  deeper ;  they  reach 
the  heart,  which  has  ceased  to  perform  its  office  of  circulation  in  the 
great  concerns  of  our  body  politic. 

Whatever  of  embarrassment  Europe  has  recently  experienced,  may 
be  aatisfactorily  explained  by  its  trade  and  connexions  with  the 
United  States.  The  degree  of  embarrassment  has  been  marked,  in 
tbe  commercial  countries  there,  by  the  degree  of  their  connexion  with 
the  United  States.  All,  or  almost  all,  the  great  failures  in  Europe 
have  been  of  houses  engaged  in  the  American  trade.  Great  Britain, 
which,  as  the  message  justly  observes,  maintains  the  closest  relations 
with  U8,  has  suffered  most,  France  next,  and  so  on,  in  the  order  of 
their  greater  or  less  commercial  intercourse  with  us.  Most  truly 
was  it  said  by  the  Senator  from  Georgia,  that  the  recent  embarrass- 
ments of  Europe  were  the  embarrassments  of  a  creditor,  from  whom 
payment  was  withheld  by  the  debtor,  and  from  whom  the  precious 
metals  have  been  unnecessarily  withdrawn  by  the  policy  of  the  same 
debtor. 

Since  the  intensity  of  suffering,  and  the  disastrous  state  of  things  in 
jKm  country,  have  far  transcended  anything  that  has  ocourred  in 
Europe,  we  must  look  here  for  some  peculiar  and  more  potent  causes 
than  any  which  have  been  in  operation  there.  They  are  to  be  found 
in  that  series  of  measures  to  wkich  I  have  already  adverted. 

• 

Int.  The  veto  of  the  Bank. 

2d.  The  removal  of  the  deposites,  with  the  urgent  injuncti<m  of 
Seciretary  Taney  upon  tbe  banks  to  enlaige  thusir  accommodationi. 
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« 

-   3d.  The  gold  bill)  and  the  demand  of  gold  for  the  foreign  indemnitM. 
4th.  The  clumsy  execution  of  the  deposite  law ;  and 

m 

5th.  The  treasury  order  of  July,  1836. 

[Here  Mr.  Clav  went  into  an  examination  of  these  measures  to  show  that  the 
inflated  condition  of  the  country,  the  wild  speculations,  which  had  risen  to  theb 
height  when  they  began  to  be  checked  by  the  preparations  of  the  local  banks  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  deposite  law  of  June,  1S36,  the  final  suspension  of  s^cie  payinentsi» 
and  the  consequent  disorders  in  the  currency,  commerce,  and  genera!  basineas  of 
the  country,  were  all  to  be  traced  to  the  ioiluence  of  the  measures  enumerated.  AH 
these  causes  operated  immediately,  directly,  and  powerfully  upon  us,  and  their 
effects  were  indirectly  felt  in  Europe.] 

The  message  imputes  to  the  deposite  law,  an  agency  in  produdog 
the  existing  embarrassments.  This  is  a  charge  frequently  made  by 
the  friends  of  the  administration  against  that  law.  It  is  true  that 
the  Banks  having  increased  their  accommodations,  in  conformity  inrith 
the  orders  of  Secretary  Taney,  it  might  not  have  been  convenient  to 
recall  and  pay  them  over  for  public  use.  It  is  true,  also,  that  the 
manner  in  which  the  law  was  executed  by  the  treasury  department, 
transferring  large  sums  from  creditor  to  debtor  portions  of  the  coun- 
try, without  regard  to  the  commerce  or  business  of  the  country  might 
have  aggravated  the  inconvenience.  But  what  do  those  who  object, 
to  the  law  think  ought  to  have  been  done  with  the  surpluses  which 
had  accumulated,  and  were  daily  augmenting  to  such  an  enormous 
amount  in  the  hands  of  the  deposite  banks  ?  Were  they  to  be  incor- 
porated with  their  capital,  and  remain  there  for  the  benefit  of  the 
stockholders  ?  Was  it  not  proper  and  just,  that  they  should  be  ap^ 
plied  to  the  uses  of  the  people  from  whom  they  were  coUected  r 
And  whenever  and  however  taken  from  the  deposite  banks,  would 
not  inconvenience  necessarily  happen  f 

The  message  asserts  that  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  chartered 
hy  Pennsylvania,  has  not  been  able,  to  save  itself  or  to  check  other 
institutions,  notwithstanding  "  the  still  greater  strength  it  has  be» 
said  to  possess  under  its  present  charter."  That  Bank  is  nowa  meie 
Slate  or  local  institution.  Why  is  it  referred  to  more  than  the  Bank 
of  Virginia,  or  any  other  local  institution  ?  The  exalted  station 
which  the  President  fills  forbids  the  indulgence  of  the  suppoaitiony 
that  tiM  ailnsion  has  been  made  to  enable  the  administration  to  profit 
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ligr  ilia  prejudices  which  have  beeo  excited  agaioBt  it.  Was  it  the 
duty  of  that  bank,  more  than  any  other  State  Bank,  to  check  the 
local  institutions  ?  Was  it  not  even  under  less  obligation  to  do  to 
than  the  deposite  banks,  selected  and  fostered  by  the  general  govern- 
ment? 

But  how  could  tlte  message  venture  to  assert,  that  it  has  greater 
atrength  than  the  late  Bank  of  the  United  States  possessed  ?  What* 
tyrer  may  be  the  liberality  of  the  conditions  of  its  charter,  it  is  impos- 
aiUe  that  any  single  State  could  confer  upon  it  faculties  equal  to  those 
giftoted  to  the  late  Bank  of  the  United  States — first,  in  making  it  the 
adle  depository  of  the  revenue  of  the  United  States  ;  and  secondly,  in 
making  its  notes  receivable  in  the  payment  of  all  public  dues.  If  a 
Bank  of  the  United  States  had  existed,  it  would  have  had  ample 
BoCiipe  of  the  accumulation  of  public  moneys  in  the  local  banks,  and, 
bgr  tioiely  measures  of  precaution,  it  could  have  prevented  the  specu- 
la^Te  uses  to  which  they  were  applied.  Such  an  institution  would 
kava  been  bound  by  its  relations  to  the  government,  to  observe  its 
appropriations  and  financial  arrangement  and  wants,  and  to  hold  itaelf 
^waya  ready  promptly  to  meet  them.  It  would  have  drawn  together 
padoally,  but  certainly,  the  public  moneys,  however  dispersed.  Re- 
iponaibility  would  have  been  concentrated  upon  it  alone,  instead  of 
being  weakened  or  lost  by  difiusion  among  some  eighty  or  niiie^ 
local  banks,  despersed  throughout  the  country,  and  acting  without 
aagr  efiective  concert 

A  aubordinate  but  not  unimportant  cause  of  the  evils  which  at 
pneent  encompass  us,  has  been  the  course  of  the  late  administration 
towards  the  compromise  act.  The  great  principle  of  that  act,  in  re- 
spect to  our  domestic  industry,  was  its  stability.  It  was  intended 
and  hoped  that,  by  withdrawing  the  tariff  from  their  annual  discus- 
nona  in  Congress,  of  which  it  had  been  the  fruitful  topic,  our  manu- 
l^tnres  would  have  a  certainty,  for  a  long  period,  as  to  the  measure 
oC  protection,  extended  to  them  by  its  provisions,  which  would  com- 
pNisate  any  reduction  in  the  amount  contained  in  prior  acts.  For  a 
jfear  or  two  after  it  was  adopted,  the  late  administration  manifested 
1^  disposition  to  respect  it,  as  an  arrangement  which  was  to  be  invio- 
lable. But,  for  some  time  past,  it  has  been  constantly  threatened  from 
lybat  quarter,  and  a  settled  purpose  has  been  displayed  to  disregard 
ita  conditions.    Those  who  had  an  agency  in  bringing  it  forward^  and 
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carry inf;  it  through  Congress,  have  been  held  up  to  animadyerskm^  it 
has  been  declared  by  members,  high  in  the  eonGdence  of  the  adninH 
strati  on  in  both  Flouses,  to  possess  no  obligatory  force  beyond  uj 
ordinary  act  of  legislation,  and  new  adjustments  of  the  tariff  fame 
been  proposed  in  both  Houses,  in  direct  contravention  of  the  priod- 
plcs  of  the  compromise  ;  and,  at  the  last  session,  one  of  them 
ally  passed  the  Senate,  against  the  most  earnest  entreaty  and 
strance.     A  portion  of  the  South  has  not  united  in  these  attacki  npoi 
the  compromise ;  and  I  take  pleasure  in  saying,  that  the  two  Senilatt 
from  South  Carolina,  especially,  have  uniformly  exhibited  a  resob- 
tion  to  adhere  to  it  with  p^Tfect  honor  and  fidelity. 

The  eficct  of  those  constant  threats  and  attacks,  coming  from  thoK 
high  in  power,  has  been  most  injurious.  They  have  shown  to  the 
manufacturing  interest  that  no  certain  reliance  wtLS  to  be  placed  npoi 
the  steadiness  of  the  policy  of  the  government,  no  matter  under  frhA 
solemn  circumstances  it  was  adopted.  That  interest  has  taken  alam; 
new  enterprises  have  been  arrested,  old  ones  curtailed ;  and  at  tUi 
moment  it  is  the  most  prostrate  of  all  the  interests  in  the  coantiy. 
One-half  in  amount,  as  I  have  been  informed,  of  the  manafactnrai 
throughout  the  country  have  actually  suspended  operationsi  and 
those  who  have  not,  chiefly  confine  themselves  to  working  up  thair 
stock  on  hand. 

The  consequence  has  been,  that  we  have  made  too  little  at  hoae, 
and  purchased  too  much  abroad.  This  has  augmented  that  ferajgi 
debt,  the  existence  of  which  so  powerfully  contributed  to  the  iw- 
pension,  and  yet  forms  an  obstacle  to  the  resumption  of  specie  pqp- 
ments. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Calhoun)  attributed  the 
creatijDn  of  the  surplus  revenue  to  the  tarifl*  policy,  and  espediDjlD 
the  acts  of  1824  and  182S.  I  do  not  perceive  any  advantage,  on  At 
present  occasion,  in  reviving  or  alluding  to  the  former  disseoMM 
which  prevailed  on  the  subject  of  that  policy.  They  were  all  aetU 
and  quieted  by  the  great  healing  measure  (the  compromise)  towhkh 
I  have  referred.  By  that  act  I  have  been  willing  and  ready  to  abide. 
And  I  have  desired  only  that  it  should  be  observed  and  executed  iit 
spirit  of  good  faith  and  fidelity  similar  to  that  by  which  I  have 
ever  actuated  towarda  it 


The  act  of  1828  was  no' measure  of  the  fnends  of  the  mannbettt* 
rem.  Its  passage  was  forced  by  a  coalition  between  their  secret  and 
open  opponents.  But  the  system  of  protection  of  American  industry 
did  not  cause  the  surplus.  It  proceeded  from  the  extraordinary  rules 
of  the  public  lands.  The  receipts,  from  all  sources  other  than  thai 
of  the  public  lands,  and  expenditures  of  the  years  1833-4-5-6,  (dar- 
ing which  the  surplus  was  accumulating)  both  amount  to  aboat 
eighty-seven  millions  of  dollars  ;  thus  clearly  showing  that  the  cua- 
toms  only  supplied  the  necessary  means  of  public  disbursement,  and 
that  it  was  the  public  domain  that  produced  the  surplus. 

If  the  land  bill  had  been  allowed  to  go  into  operation,  it  would  • 
have  distributed  generally  and  regularly  among  the  several  States  - 
the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands,  as  they  would  have  been  received 
from  time  to  time.  They  would  have  returned  back  in  small  streams 
similar  to  those  by  which  they  have  been  collected,  animating,  and 
improving^  and  fructifying  the  whole  country.  There  would  have* 
been  no  vast  surplus  to  embarrass  the  government;  no  removal 
of  deposites  from  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  to  the  deposits 
banks,  to  disturb  the  business  of  the  country ;  no  accumulations  in 
the  deposite  banks  of  immense  sums  of  public  money,  augmented  bj 
the  circuit  it  was  performing  between  the  land  offices  and  the  banks^ 
and  the  banks  and  the  land  offices ;  no  occasion  for  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  lash  the  deposite  banks  into  the  grant  of  inordinate 
accommodations  ;  and  possibly  there  would  have  been  no  suspensioc 
of  specie  payments.  But  that  bill  was  suppressed  by  a  most  exti»- 
ordinary  and  dangerous  exercise  of  executive  power. 

The  cause  of  our  present  difficulties  may  be  stated  in  another  waj. 
During  the  late  administration  we  have  been  deprived  of  the  practi* 
cal  benefit  of  a  free  government ;  the  forms,  it  is  true,  remained  and' 
"were  observed,  but  the  essence  did  not  exist.  In  a  free,  or  self-gor* 
emment,the  collected  wisdom,  the  aggregate  wisdom  of  the  whole,  or 
at  least  of  a  majority,  moulds  and  directs  the  course  of  public  afiairs* 
In.  a  despotism  the  will  of  a  single  individual  governs.  In  a  practi* 
cally  free  government,  the  nation  controls  the  chief  magistrate ;  im 
mn.  arbitrary  government,  the  chief  magistrate  oontrols  the  natioo. 
And  has  not  thb  been  our  situation  in  the  period  mentioned  ?  Has 
not  one  man  forced  his  will  on  the  nation  }  Have  not  all  these  dis* 
aatroos  measures — the  veto  of  the  bank ;  the  removal  of  the  depiK 
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sites ;  the  rejection  <^  the  land  bill,  and  the  treasury  order,  wUch 
have  led  to  our  present  unfortunate  condition,  been  adopted,  in  spite 
of  the  wishes  of  the  country,  and  in  opposition,  probably,  to  thosp 
of  the  dominant  party  itself? 

Our  misfortune  has  not  been  the  want  of  wisdom,  but  of  firmnen. 
The  party  in  power  would  not  have  governed  the  country  rery  ill, 
if  it  had  been  allowed  its  own  way.  Its  fatal  error  has  been  to  lend 
its  sanction,  and  to  bestow  its  subsequent  applause  and  suppcHl  upon 
executive  acts  which,  in  their  origin,  it  previously  deprecated  or  con* 
demned.  We  have  been  shocked  and  grieved  to  see  whole  legisla- 
,tivc  bodies  and  communities  approving  and  lauding  the  rejection  oC 
the  very  measures  which  previously  they  had  unanimously  recom- 
mended !  To  see  whole  States  abandoning  their  long-cherished  poll* 
cy  and  best  interests  in  subserviency  to  the  executive  pleasure !  And 
the  numberless  examples  of  individuals  wl^o  have  surrendered  their 
independence,  must  inflict  pain  in  every  patriot  bosom.  A  single  case 
forces  itself  li^on  my  recollection  as  an  illustration,  to  which  I  do  not 
advert  from  any  unkind  feelings  tow*ards  the  gentleman  to  whom  I 
refer,  between  whom  >ind  myself  civil  and  courteous  relations  have 
ever  existed.  The  memorial  of  the  late  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
praying' for  a  recharter,  was  placed  in  his  hands,  and  he  presented  it 
to  the  Senate.  He  carried  the  recharter  through  the  Senate.  The  veto 
came ;  and,  in  two  or  three  weeks  afterwards,  we  behold  the  same  Sen- 
ator at  the  head  of  an  assembly  of  the  people  in  the  state-house  yard,  in 
Philadelphia,  applauding  the  veto,  and  condemning  the  bank— con- 
demning his  own  act !  Motives  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  the  human  eye, 
and  it  does  not  belong  to  me  to  say  what  they  were  which  prompted 
this  self-castigation,  and  this  praise  of  the  destruction  of  his  own 
work  'j  but  it  is  impossible  to  overlook  the  fact  that  this  same  Sena- 
tor, in  due  time,  received  from  the  author  of  the  veto  the  gift  c^  a 
splendid  foreign  mission ! 


The  moral  deducible  from  the  past  is,  that  our  free  institutions 
superior  to  all  others,  and  can  be  preserved  in  their  purity  and  excel- 
lence only' upon  the  stern  condition  that  we  shall  for  ever  hold  the 
obligations  of  patriotism  paramount  to  all  the  ties  of  party,  and  to  in- 
dividual dictation ;  and  that  we  shall  never  openly  approve  what 
secretly  condemn. 
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■  In  this  rapid,  and  I  hope  not  fatipiing  review  of  the  causes  which 
I  think  have  brought  upon  us  existing  embarrassments,  I  repeat  that 
it  has  been  for  no  purpose  of  reproaching  or  criminating  those  who 
have  had  the  conduct  of  our  public  aflfairs ;  but  to  discover  the 
means  hy  which  the  present  crisis  has  been  produced,  with  a  view  to 
ascertain,  if  possible,  what  (which  is  by  far  much  more  important) 
should  be  done  by  Congress  to  avert  its  injurious  effects.  And  this 
brings  me  to  consider  the  remedy  proposed  by  the  administration. 

The  great  evil  under  which  the  country  labors  is  the  suspension  of 
the  banks  to  pay  specie  ;  the  total  derangement  in  all  domestic  ex- 
changes ;  and  the  paralysis  which  has  come  over  the  whole  business 
of  the  country.  In  regard  to  the  currency,  it  is  not  that  a  given 
amount  of  bank  notes  will  not  now  command  as  much  as  the  same 
amount  of  specie  would  have  done  prior  to  the  suspension  ;  but  it  is 
the  future,  the  danger  of  an  inconvertible  paper  money  being  in- 
definitely or  permanently  fixed  upon  the  people,  that  fills  them  with 
apprehensions.  Our  great  object  should  be  to  rd-establish  a  sound  cur- 
rency, and  thereby  to  restore  the  exchanges,  and  revive  the  business 
of  the  country. 

The  first  impression  which  the  measures  hrought  forward  by  the 
administration  make,  is,  that  they  consist  of  temporary  expedients, 
looking  to  the  supply  of  the  necessities  of  the  treasury  ;  or,  so  far  as 
any  of  them  possess  a  permanent  character,  its  tendency  is  rather  to 
aggravate  than  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the  people.  None  of  them 
proposes  to  rectify  the  disorders  in  the  actual  currency  of  the  country ; 
but  the  people,  the  States,  and  their  banks,  are  lefl  to  shift  for  them- 
selves as  they  may  or  can.  The  administration,  after  having  inter- 
vened between  the  States  and  their  banks,  and  taken  them  into  their 
federal  service,  without  the  consent  of  the  States  ;  after  having  puffisd 
and  praised  them  ;  after  having  brought  them,  or  contributed  to  bring 
th^m,  into  their  present  situation,  now  suddenly  turns  its  back  upon 
.them,  leaving  them  to  their  fate !  It  is  not  content  with  that ;  it  must 
absolutely  discredit  their  issues.  And  the  very  people  who  were  iM 
by  the  administration  that  these  banks  would  supply  them  with  a 
better  currency,  are  now  left  to  struggle  as  they  can  with  the  very 
cnnrency  which  the  government  recommended  to  them,  but  which  it 
refuses  itself  to  receive ! 
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The  pTofeMed  object  of  tbe  administration  is  to  establish  what  ft 
terms  the  currency  of  the  constitution,  which  it  proposes  to  accom- 
plish by  restricting  the  federal  government,  in  all  receipts  and  pay- 
ments, to  the  exclusive  use  of  specie,  and  by  refusing  all  bank  paper, 
whether  convertible  or  not.  It  disclaims  all  purposes  of  crippling  or 
putting  down  the  banks  of  the  States :  but  we  shall  better  determine 
the  design  or  the  effect  of  the  measures  recommended  by  considering 
them 'together,  as  one  system. 

1.  The  first  is  the  sub- treasuries,  which  are  to  be  made  the  deposi- 
tories of  all  the  specie  collected  and  paid  out  for  the  service  of  the 
general  government,  discrediting  and  refusing  all  the  notes  of  the 
States,  altliough  payable  and  paid  in  specie. 

2.  A  bankrupt  law  for  the  United  States,  levelled  at  all  the  State 
banks,  and  authorizing  the  seizure  of  the  effects  of  any  one  of  them 
that  stop  payment,  and  the  adniinistration  of  their  effects  under  the 
federal  authority  exclusively. 

3.  A  particular  law  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  by  which  all  the 
corporations  and  people  of  the  District,  under  severe  pains  and  penal- 
ties, are  prohibited  from  circulating,  sixty  days  after  the  passage  of 
the  law,  any  paper  whatever  not  convertible  into  specie  on  demand, 
and  are  made  liable  to  prosecution  by  indictment. 

4.  And  lastly,  the  bill 'to  suspend  the  payment  of  the  fourth  instal- 
ment to  the  States,  by  the  provisions  of  which  the  deposite  banks  in* 
debted  to  the  government  are  placed  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury. 

It  is  impossible  to  consider  this  system  without  perceiving  that  it 
is  aimed  at,  and,  if  carried  out,  must  terminate  in,  the  total  subver- 
sion of  the  State  Banks ;  and  that  they  will  all  be  placed  at  the  mercy 
of  the  federal  government.  It  is  in  vain  to  protest  that  there  exists 
no  design  against  them.  The  efifect  of  those  measures  cannot  be  mis- 
understood. 

And  why  this  new  experiment  or  untried  expedient?  The  peopfe 
of  this  country  are  tired  of  experiments.  Ought  not  the  administra* 
tion  itself  to  ctase  with  them  ?    Ought  it  not  to  take  warning  firom 
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the  events  of  recent  elections  ?  Above  all,  should  not  the  Senttei 
constituted  as  it  now  is,  be  the  last  bodj  to  lend  itself  to  farther  eac- 
periments  upon  the  business  and  happiness  of  this  great  people  ?  Ac* 
cording  to  the  latest  expression  of  public  opinion  in  the  several  States, 
the  Senate  is  no  longer  a  true  exponent  of  the  will  of  the  States  or 
of  the  people.  If  it  were,  there  would  be  thirty-two  or  thirty-fear 
whigs  to  eighteen  or  twenty  friends  of  the  administration. 

• 

Is  it  desirable  to  banish  a  convertible  paper  medium,  and  to  substi- 
tute the  precious  metals  as  the  sole  currency  to  be  used  in  all  the 
vast  extent  of  varied  business  of  this  entire  country  ?  I  think  not. 
The  quantity  of  precious  metals  in  the  world,  looking  to  our  fair  db- 
tributive  share  of  them,  is  wholly  insufficient.  A  convertible  paper 
is  a  great  time-saving  and  labor-saving  instrument,  indep^dent  of  its 
superior  advantages  in  transfers  and  remittances.  A  friend  no  longer 
ago  than  yesterday,  informed  me  of  a  single  bank  whose  payments 
and  receipts  in  one  day  amounted  to  two  millions  of  dollars.  What 
time  would  not  have  been  necessary  to  count  such  a  vast  sum  }  The 
payments,  in  the  circle  of  a  year,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  were  es- 
timated several  years  ago  at  fifteen  hundred  millions.  How  maay 
men  and  how  many  days  would  be  necessary  to  count  such  a  sum  ?  A 
young,  growing,  and  enterprising  people,  like  those  of  the  United 
States,  more  than  any  other,  need  the  use  of  those  credits  which  are 
incident  to  a  sound  paper  system.  Credit  is  the  friend  of  indigent 
merit.  Of  all  nations,  Great  Britain  has  most  freely  used  the  credit 
system;  and  of  all,  she  is  the  most  prosperous.  We  must  cease  to 
be  a  commercial  people  ;  we  must  separate,  divorce  ourselves  from 
the  commercial  world,  and  throw  ourselves  back  for  centuries,  if  we 
restrict  our  business  to  the  exclusive  use  oi  specie. 

It  is  objected  against  a  convertible  paper  system,  that  it  is  liable  to 
expansions  and  contractions ;  and  that  the  consequence  is  the  rise  and 
fall  of  prices,  and  sudden  fortunes  or  sudden  ruin.  But  it  is  the  im- 
portation or  exportation  of  specie,  which  forms  the  basis  of  paper, 
that  occasions  these  fluctuations.  If  specie  alone  were  the  medium 
of  circulation,  the  same  importation  or  exportation  of  it  would  make 
it  plenty  or  scarce,  and  affect  prices  in  the  same  manner.  The  noDii- 
nal  or  apparent  prices  might  vary  in  figures^  but  the  sensation  upon 
the  community  would  be  as  great  in  the  one  case  as  in  Ae  other. 
These  alternations  do  not  result,  therefore,  from  the  nature  of  the  me* 

•V 
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4ioiD>  whether  that  be  specie  exclusively,  or  paper  eonrertible  intoape^ 
cie,  but  horn  the  operatitms  of  commerce.  It  is  commerce,  at  last^  that 
is  chargeable  with  expansions  and  contracttons ;  and  against  commeroe, 
and  not  its  instrument,  should  opposition  be  directed. 

I  have  heard  it  urged  by  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Cdhoun)  with  no  little  surprise,  in  the  course  of  this  debate,  that  a 
convertible  paper  would  not  answer  for  a  currency,  but  that  the  true 
standard  of  value  was  to  be  found  in  a  paper  medium  not  convertible 
into  the  precious  nnetab.  If  there  be,  in  regard  to  currency)  oae 
truth  which  the  united  experience  of  the  whole  commercial  world 
has  established,  I  had  supposed  it  to  be  that  emissions  of  paper 
money  constituted  the  very  worst  of  all  conceivable  species  of  cur- 
rency. The  objections  to  it  are :  1st.  That  it  is  impracticable  to  as- 
certain, aprhriy  what  amount  can  be  issued  without  d^reciation ; 
and,  2d.  That  there  is  no  adequate  security,  and,  in  the  nature  of 
thhigs,  none  can  exist,  against  excessive  issues.  The  paper  mon^y 
^ North  Carolina,  to  which  the  Senator  referred,  according  to  the  in- 
Ibrmation  which  I  have  received,  did  depreciate.  It  was  called  Proe. , 
an  abbreviation  of  the  authority  under  which  it  was  put  forth,  and  it 
took  one  and  a  half  and  sometimes  two  dollars  of  Proc.  to  purehaae 
one  in  specie.  But  if  any  one  desires  to  understand  perfectly  the 
toleration  of  a  purely  paper  currency,  let  him  study  the  history  of  the 
bank  of  the  commonwealth  of  Kentucky.  It  was  established  abovt 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago,  with  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the 
people  of  that  State.  It  is  winding  up  and  closing  its  career  with  the 
ahnost  unanimous  approbation  of  the  whole  people.  It  had  an  au- 
thority to  issue,  and  did  issue,  notes  to  the  amount  of  about  two  mill- 
ions of  dollars.  These  notes,  upon  their  fiu;e,  purported  an  oUig^ 
tion  of  the  bank  to  pay  the  holder,  on  demand,  the  amount  in  specie ; 
but  it  was  well  known  that  they  would  not  be  so  paid.  As  a  secu- 
rity for  their  ultimate  payment,  there  were :  1st.  The  notes  of  indi- 
viduals supposed  to  be  well  secured,  every  note  put  out  by  the  bank 
haing  represented  by  an  individual  note  discounted.  2d.  The  funds 
of*  the  State  in  a  prior  State  bank,  amounting  to  about  half  a  million 
of  ddlars.  3d.  The  proceeds  of  a  large  body  of  waste  lands  belong- 
ing to  the  State.  And  4th.  The  annual  revenue  of  the  State,  and 
pdblie  does,  all  of  which  were  payable  in  the  notes  of  the  ConrnMO 
wealth  Bank 


Notwithstanding  this  appueDlly  solid  provision  for  Ihe  redemptioQ 
of  the  notes  of  ihe  liank,  they  began  lo  depreciate  shortly  after  it  com- 
meoced  operalioo,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  they  sunk  as 
low  Ha  fifty  per  cejit. — two  dollars  for  one  specie  dollar.  Thej  con- 
tinued (Icprecialed  fur  a  long  lioie,  until  after  large  amounts  of  them 
were  called  in  and  burned.  They  then  rose  in  value,  and  now,  when 
there  is  unly  some  Gl'ty  or  onu  hundcejJ  thousand  dollars  out,  they  bavn 
risen  to  about  par.  This  is  owing  to  the  demand  for  them,  created 
by  the  wants  of  the  remaining  debtors  to  the  bank,  and  ibeir  rc-ceivB' 
bilily  in  payment  for  taxes.  The  result  of  ihe  experiment  is,  that, 
although  it  is  possible  to  sustain  at  about  par  a  purely  pap«r  medium 
lo  some  amount,  if  (he  legislative  authority  which  creates  it  also  cre- 
ate a  demand  for  il,  it  is  impracticable  to  adjust  the  proportioDs  of 
supply  and  demand  so  as  to  keep  it  at  par,  and  that  the  lendency  in 
always  to  an  excess  of  issue.  The  result,  with  the  people  of  Keu- 
tooky,  has  been  a  general  conviction  of  the  mischiefs  of  all  issues  of 
gM^edeemable  papr  medium. 

!«Js  it  practicable  for  the  federal  government  to  put  down  the  State 
huks,  and  to  iotrcKluce  an  pxclustve  metallic  currency !  In  the  oper- 
ations of  tbis  governmcnl,  we  iihould  ever  bear  in  mind  that  political 
powor  is  distributed  between  it  and  the  Slates,  and  that,  while  our 
duties  are  few  and  clearly  defined,  the  great  mass  of  legislative  au- 
thority abides  with  the  States.  Tbeir  banks  exist  without  m,  inde- 
pendent of  us,  and  in  spite  of  u*.  We  have  no  conalitutional  power 
or  right  lo  put  ihem  down.  Why,  then,  seek  their  destruction,  openly 
or  eecrelty,  direclly  or  indirectly,  by  discrediting  their  issues,  and  by 
bankrupt  laws,  and  bills  of  pains  and  penalties.  What  are  these 
banks  now  so  descried  and  denounced  ?  Intruders,  aliens,  enemiet 
that  have  found  their  way  into  the  bosom  of  our  country  against  our 
will.  Reduced  to  their  elements,  and  the  analysis  shows  that  they 
consist;  Isl.  of  stockholders  ;  2d.  debtors;  and  3d.  bill-holders  and 
other  creditors.  In  someone  of  these  three  relations,  a  large  majority 
uf  the  people  of  the  United  States  stand.  In  making  war  upon  the 
banks,  therefore,  you  wage  war  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  not  a  mere  abstraction  that  you  would  kick  and  cuff,  bankrupt 
and  destroy,  bat  a  sensitive,  generous,  confiding  people,  who  are 
■Dxirusly  turning  their  eyes  towards  you,  and  imploring  relief.  Every 
blow  that  you  inllicl  upon  the  banks,  reaches  them.  Press  the  honks, 
and  you  press  them. 
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•  Trae  wisdom,  it  Beeras  to  me,  requires  that  we  should  not  seek 
after  if  we  could  dscover  unatUinable  abstract  perfection ;  bat  dioidd 
look  to  what  is  practicable  in  human  affairs,  and  acconmiodate  our 
Icigislatlon  to  the  irrevextoible  condition  of  things.  Since  the  States 
and  the  people  have  their  Banks  and  will  have  them,  and  since  we 
hare  no  constitutional  authority  to  put  them  down,  our  duty  ia  ID 
come  to  their  relief  when  in  embarrassment,  and  to  exert  all  onr 
Intimate  powers  to  retain  and  enable  them  to  perform,  in  the  moat 
beneficial  manner,  the  purposes  of  their  institution.  We  should  em- 
bmky  not  destroy,  the  fertilizing  stream  which  sometimea  tkrealeiis 
ao  inundation. 

We  are  told  that  H  is  necessary  ta  separate,  diForee  the  goven^ 
mcnt  from  the  banks.  Let  us  not  be  dehided  by  sounds.  Senatcta 
night  as  well  talk  of  separating  the  government  from  the  States,  or 
ftom  the  people,  or  from  the  country.  We  are  all — People — Statoa 
— Union — Banks,  bound  up  and  interwoven  togjether,  united  in  for- 
tune and  destiny,  and  all,  all  entitled  to  the  protecting  care  of  a  par- 
ental government.  You  may  as  well  attempt  to  make  the  govern* 
ment  breathe  a  different  air,  drink  a  diflerent  water,  be  Ht  and  wann* 
ed  by  a  different  sun  from  the  people  I  A  hard  money  government 
and  a  paper  money  people  I  A  government,  an  official  corps — the 
servants  of  the  people— glittering  in  gold,  and  the  ^pwj^  themselver, 
their  masters,  buried  in  rum,  and  surrounded  with  rags. 

No  prudent  or  practical  government,  will  in  its  measures  rua 
Oounter  to  the  long-settled  habits  and  usages  of  the  people.  Religion, 
language,  laws,  the  established  currency  and  business  of  a  whole 
country,  cannot  be  easily  or  suddenly  uprooted.  After  the  denom- 
ination of  our  coin  was  changed  to  dollars  and  oenta,  many  yean 
elapsed  before  the  old  method  of  keeping  accounts,  in  pounds,  shillings 
and  pence,  was  abandoned ;  and,  to  this  day,  there  are  probably  some 
men  of  the  last  century  who  adhere  to  it.  If  a  fundamental  change 
becomes  necessary,  it  should  not  be  sudden,  but  conducted  by  aknr 
and  cautious  degrees.  The  people  of  the  United  States  have  been 
always  a  paper  money  people.  It  was  paper  money  that  carried  us 
flirough  the  revolution,  establbhed  our  liberties,  and  made  us  a  free 
aiid  radependent  people.  And,  if  the  experience  of  :die  revdntionarf 
war  convinced  our  ancestors,  as  we  are  convinced,  of  the  evib  of  an 
irredeemable  paper  medium,  it  was  put  aside  only  to  givn  plaoatn 


fhftt  oonveriible  paper  whi^h  has  so  powerfoUly  eontribufced  to  oor 
adTancement,  proepejrity,  and  gpreatnesa. 


The  proposed  substitute  of  an  exclusive  netaliic  oorrency,  to  tlie 
mixed  medium  with  which  we  have  been  so  long  familiar,  is  forbid- 
den by  the  principles  'of  eternal  justice.  Assuming  the  current  c^ 
the  country  to  consist  of  two-thirds  of  paper  and  one  of  specie ;  and 
ataamingi  also,  that  the  money  of  a  eountry,  whatever  may  be  its 
ooniponent  parts,  regulates  all  values,  and  expresses  the  true  aoMmnt 
which  the  debtor  has  to  pay  to  his  creditor,  the  effect  of  the  change 
upon  that  relation,  and  upon  the  property  of  the  country,  would  be 
most  ruinous. — All  property  would  be  reduced  in  value  to  one*third 
af  its  present  nominal  amount,  and  every  debtor  would,  in  effect, 
hare  to  pay  three  times  as  much  as  he  had  contracted  for.  The  pres- 
SQie  of  our  foreign  debt  would  be  three  times  as  great  as  it  is,  whilst 
the  six  hundred  millions,  which  is  about  the  sum  now  probaUy  due 
lo  the  Banks  from  the  people,  would  be  multiplied  into  eighteen  hnb- 
died  millions. 

/ 

.But  there  are  some  more  specific  obgeetions  to  this  project  of  aub- 
treasoriea,  which  deserve  to  be  noticied.  The  first  is,  its  inseeurity. 
The  sub-treasurer  and  his  bondsmen  constitute  the  only  guaranty  lonr 
liie  safety  of  the  immense  sums  of  public  money  which  pass  throng 
his  hands.  Is  this  to  be  compared  with  that  -which  b  possessed 
IhiOQgh  the  agency  of  Banks  ?  The  collector,  who  is  to  be  sob- 
tfeasorer,  pays  the  money  to  the  bank,  and  the  bank  to  the  disbura- 
isig  officer.  Here  are  three  dieoks ;  you  propose  to  distroy  two  of 
Ifaem  I  and  that  most  important  of  all,  the  bank,  with  its  machineij 
•f  president,  directing,  cashier,  teller  and  denu,  all  of  whom  ore  so 
mwiy  sentinels.  At  the  very  moment,  when  the  Seoratary  tf  the 
Tireiisury  tells  us  how  will  hi$  sub-treasury  syatem  woric^  he  haa 
eOmmonicated  to  Congress  a  circular,  signed  by  himself,  exhibitmg 
hit  distrust  in  it,  for  he  directs  in  that  circular  that  the  public  mo- 
neys, when  they  amount  to  a  large  sum,  shall  be  specially  deposited 
with  these  very  banks  which  he  would  repudiate.  Inthe  State  of  Ken- 
tucky, (other  gentlemen  can  speak  of  their  respective  States)  although 
it  has  existed  but  about  forty-five  years,  three  treasurers,  selected  by 
the  legislature  for  their  established  characters  of  honor  and  probity, 
proved  faithless.  And  the  history  of  the  delinquency  of  one,  is  the 
hiitnrj  nf  ill     It  commeneed  in  hnman  weakness,  yielding  to  earnest 
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•olicitatMNM  for  temponty  loam,  with  the  most  positire  atftiDriMes 
of  a  puDCtaal  return.  In  oo  iDBtance  was  there  originally  any  inten- 
tion to  defraud  the  public.  We  ahould  not  expose  poor  human  na- 
tive to  such  temptations.  How  easy  will  it  be,  aa  haa  been  done,  to 
indemnify  the  anretiea  oat  of  the  public  money,  and  squaiider  the 
leaidtte? 

2«  Then  there  is  the  liability  to  faroritism.  In  the  receipts,  a  p(^ 
Htieal  partisan  or  friend  may  be  accommodated  in  the  payment  of 
dotiea,  in  the  disbursement,  in  the  purchase  of  bills,  in  drafts  upoa 
oonvenient  and  favorable  ofBoes,  and  in  a  thousand  ways. 

3.  The  fearful  increase  of  executire  patronage.  Hundreds  and 
thoasandi  of  new  officers  are  to  be  created ;  for  this  bill  is  a  men 
eommencement  of  the  system,  and  all  are  to  be  plated  under  the  direct 
eoDtroi  of  the  President. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Calhoun)  thinks  that  the 
executive  is  now  weak,  and  that  no  danger  is  to  be  apprehended  firom 
ita  patronage.  I  wish  to  God  I  could  see  the  sabjeet  in  the  same 
light  that  he  does.  1  wish  I  conld  feel  free  fix>m  that  alarm  at  ex- 
ecutive encroachments  by  which  he  and  I  were  so  recently  animated. 
Where  and  how,  let  me  ask,  has  that  power,  lately  so  fearful  aad 
formidable,  suddenly  become  so  weak  and  harmless  ?  Where  is  that 
corps  of  one  hundred  thousand  office-holders  and  dependents,  whose 
organized  strength,  directed  by  the  will  of  a  single  man,  was  lately 
held  op  in  such  vivid  colors  and  powerful  language  by  a  report  made 
by  the  Senator  himself.^  When  were  they  disbanded  ?  What  haa 
become  of  proscription  ?  Its  victims  may  be  exhausted,  but  the  spirt! 
and  the  power  which  sacrificed  them  remain  unsubdued.  What  of 
the  dismissing  power  ?  What  of  the  veto  ?  Of  that  practice  of 
withholding  bills  contrary  to  the  constitution,  still  more  reprehemsi- 
Me  than  the  abuses  of  the  veto  ?  Of  treasury  orders,  put  in  force 
and  maintained  in  defiance  and  contempt  of  the  legislative  authority? 
And  although  last,  not  least,  of  that  expunging  power  which  degra- 
ded the  Senate,  and  placed  it  at  the  feet  of  the  executive  ? 


Which  of  all  these  numerous  powers  and  pretensions  has  the  ^ 
tet  chief  magistrate  disavowed  ?    So  fiu  firom  disclaiming  any  one 
of  tham, has  be  not  aanoanoad  his  intention  to  foDow  in  thevttj 
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feoCttepsof  his  predecessor  ?  And  has  he  not  done  it  ?  Was  it  againsl 
the  person  of  Andrew  Jackson  that  the  Senator  from  South  Carolioa, 
wo  ably  co-operated  with  us  ?  No,  siry  no,  sir,  no.  It  was  against 
his  usurpations,  as  we  believed  them,  against  his  arbitrary  admin- 
istration, above  all,  against  that  tremendous  and  frightful  augmenta- 
tion of  the  power  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  government,  that 
we  patriotically  but  vainly  contended.  The  person  of  the  chief  ma- 
gistrate is  changed  ;  but  there  stands  the  executive  power,  perpetu- 
ated in  all  its  vast  magnitude,  undiminished,  re-asserted,  and  over- 
shadowing all  the  other  departments  of  the  government.  Every 
trophy  which  the  late  President  won  from  them,  now  decorates  the 
executive  mansion.  Every  power,  which  he  tore  from  a  bleeding 
constitution,  is  now  in  the  executive  armory,  ready,  as  time  and  oc- 
casion may  prompt  the  existing  incumbent,  wherever  he  may  be,  to 
he  thundered  against  the  liberties  of  the  people. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  motives  of  the  course  of  others,  I 
owe  it  to  myself  and  to  truth  to  say,  that,  in  deprecating  the  election 
of  Greneral  Andrew  Jackson  to  the  office  of  Chief  Magistrate,  it  was 
aot  from  any  private  considerations, but  because  I  considered  it  would 
be  a  great  calamity  to  my  country ;  and  that,  in  whatever  opposition 
I  made  to  the  measures  of  his  administration,  which  more  than  real- 
ised my  very  worst  apprehensions,  I  was  guided  solely  by  a  sense  of 
pi^ic  duty.  And  I  do  now  declare  my  solenm  and  unshaken  convic- 
tion,  that,  until  the  executive  power,  as  enlarged,  extended,  and  con- 
solidated by  him,  is  reduced  within  its  true  constitutional  limits, 
there  is  no  permanent  security  for  the  liberties  and  happiness  of  this 
peoi^e. 

4.  Lastly,  pass  this  bill,  and  whatever  divorce  its  friends  may  pro- 
fess to  be  its  aim,  that  perilous  union  of  the  purse  and  the  sword,  so 
justly  dreaded  by  our  British  and  revolutionary  ancestors,  becomes 
absolute  and  complete.  And  who  can  doubt  it  who  knows  that  over 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at  Washington,  and  every  sub-treasu- 
rer, the  President  claims  the  power  to  exercise  uncontrolled  sway — 
to  exact  implicit  obedience  to  his  will  r 

The  message  states  that,  in  the  process  both  of  collection  and  dis- 
bursement of  the  public  revenue,  the  officers  who  perform  it  act  under 
the  executive  commands ;  and  it  aigues  that^  therefore,  the  custody 
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•Ito  of  the  ireaavLTj  might  as  well  he  confided  to  the  execntiTe  cam. 
I  think  the  safer  conclusion  is  directly  opposite.  The  possessioD  oC 
so  mach  .power  over  the  national  treasure  is  just  cause  of  regret,  and 
fornishes  a  strong  reason  for  diminishing  it,  if  possible,  but  none  §me 
its  increase,  none  for  giving  the  whole  power  over  the  purse  to  the 
Chief  Magistrate. 

Hitherto  I  have  considered  this  scheme  a£  sub-treasuries  as  if  it 
was  only  what  its  friends  represent  it — a  system  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collecting,  keeping,  and  disburseing  the  public  money,  io 
specie  exclusively,  without  any  bank  agency  whatever.  But  it  is 
manifest  that  it  is  destined  to  become,  if  it  be  not  designed  to  be,  a 
vast  and  ramiSed  connexion  of  government  banks,  of  which  the  pdn- 
cipal  will  be  at  Washington,  and  every  sub<^treasury  will  be  a  branch. 
The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  draw  on  the  several  sub-treasurers  id 
payment  for  all  the  disbursements  of  government.  No  law  restricts 
him  as  to  the  amount  or  form  of  his  drafts  or  checks.  He  may  throw 
them  into  amounts  suited  to  the  purposes  of  circulation,  and  pw9 
them  all  the  appearance  and  focilities  of  bank  notes.  Of  all  the  branch- 
es of  this  system,  that  at  New  York  will  be  the  most  important,  sinee 
about  one  half  of  the  duties  is  collected  there.  Drafts  on  New  York 
are  at  par,  or  command  a  premiuifi  from  every  point  of  the  Union.  It 
is  the  great  money  centre  of  the  country.  Issued  in  convenient  sums, 
they  will  circulate  throughout  the  whole  Union  as  bank  notes ;  and 
as  long  as  confidence  is  reposed  in  them,  will  be  preferred  to  tke 
i^pecie,  which  their  holders  have  a  right  to  demand.  They  will  sup- 
ply a  general  currency,  fill  many  of  the  channels  of  circulatioa,  be  a 
substitute  for  notes  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  supplant  to 
a  great  extent  the  use  of  bank  notes.  The  necessities  of  the  peoj^e 
will  constrain  them  to  use  them.  In  this  way  they  will  remain  a  long 
time  in  circulation ;  and  in  a  few  years  we  shall  see  an  immense  portion 
of  the  whole  specie  of  the  country  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the 
branch  bank — that  is,  the  sub-treasurer  at  New  Yoric,  and  represent- 
ed by  an  equal  amount  of  government  paper  dispersed  throughout  the 
country.  The  responsibility  of  the  sub>treasurer  will  be  consequently 
greatly  increased,  and  the  government  will  remain  bound  to  guaran- 
tee the  redemption  of  all  the  drafts,  checks,  or  notes  (whatever  may 
be  their  denomination,)  emitted  upon  the  feith  of  the  money  in  his 
custody,  and,  of  course,  will  be  subject  to  the  hazard  of  the  loss  of 
the  BBUwatcrf'  specie  in  the  hands  of  the  sub^reasurer.    If,  in  dw 
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of  this  system,  the  holders  of  this  govtf  Dmeat  pftptr 
■hall  be  required  to  present  it  for  payment  in  coin,  within  a  specified 
tlDe,  it  will  be  found  inconvenient  or  impracticable  to  enforce  the  le- 
slrtetion,  and  it  will  be  ultimately  abandoned, 

Is  the  Senate  prepared  to  consent  to  place  not  only  all  the  specie 
that  may  be  collected  for  the  revenue  of  the  country  at  the  will  of  the 
n«pident,  at  which  is  the  same  thing,  in  the  custody  of  persons  act- 
mg  in  obedience  to  his  will,  but  to  put  him  at  the  head  of  the  most 
powerfol  and  influential  system  of  government  banks  that  ever  existed. 

It  is  said,  in  the  message,  that  government  is  not  bound  to  supply 
the  country  with  the  exchanges  which  are  necessary  to  the  transac- 
tion of  its  business.  But  was  that  the  language  held  during  the  pro- 
gnmai  the  contest  with  the  late  Bank  of  the  United  SUtes  ?  Was 
not  the  expectation  held  out  to  the  people  that  they  would  be  sup- 
pUad  with  a  better  currency,  and  with  better  regulated  exchange  ? 
Aai  did  not  both  the  late  President  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
uiy  dwdl|  with  particular  satisfaction,  in  several  messages  and  reports 
upoo  the  improvement  of  the  currency,  the  greater  amount  in  ex-» 
change,  and  the  reduction  of  the  rates,  under  the  operation  of  the 
State  bank  system,  than  existed  under  the  Bank  of  the  United  States? 
of  fulfilling  his  promises  then  held  out,  the  government  now 
itself  up  in  its  dignity — tells  the  people  that  they  expect  too 
mnfib  of  it ;  that  it  is  not  its  business  to  furnish  exchanges ;  and  that 
tb^r  may  look  to  Europe  fov  the  manner  in  which,  through  the 
agency  of  private  bankers,  the  commerce  and  business  of  its  countries 
tie  M^^plied  with  exchange.  We  are  advised  to  give  up  our  Ameri- 
caa  mode  of  transacting  business  through  the  instrumentality  of 
banking  corporations,  in  which  the  interests  of  the  rich  and  the  poor 
are.  happily  blended,  and  to  establish  bankers  similar  to  the  Hopes^ 
the  Barings,  the  Rothschilds,  the  Hotinguersi  of  Europe;  houses 
which  require  years  of  ages  to  fi>rm  and  to  put  in  successfol  opera- 
tion^  and  whose  vast  overgrown  capitals,  possessed  by  the  rich  ex- 
clnmvely  of  the  poor,  control  the  destiny  of  nations,  and  determine 
the  fiite  of  empires. 

Having,  I  think,  Mr.  President,  shown  that  the  project  of  the  ad* 
nuoistration  is  neither  desirable  nor  practicable,  nor  within  the  con- 
atitational  power  of  the  general  government,  nor  just ;  and  that  it  if 
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coDtraiy  to  the  habits  of  the  people  of  the  United  Statet,  and  It 
gerous  to  their  liberties.  I  might  here  close  my  remari» ;  bot  I  ooi^ 
ceive  it  to  be  the  duty  of  a  patriotic  opposition  not  to  confine  itadf 
merely  to  urging  objections  against  measures  to  promote  the  genenl 
prosperity  brought  forward  by  those  in  power.  It  has  fuither  wai 
higher  duties  to  perform.  There  may  be  circumstances  in  which  Out 
opposition  is  bound  formally  to  present  such  measures  as,  in  ita  juig- 
ment,  are  demanded  by  the  exigency  of  the  times ;  but  if  it 
reason  to  believe  that  they  would  be  unacceptable  to  those  who 
can  adopt  them  and  give  them  effect,  the  opposition  will  dischaigs  ilB 
duty  by  suggesting  what  it  believes  ought  to  be  done  for  the  poblic 
good. 


I  know,  sir,  that  I  have  friends  whose'  partiality  has  induced 
to  hope  that  I  would  be  able  to  bring  forward  some  healing 
for  the  disorders  which  unhappily  prevail,  that  might  prove 
ble.  I  wish  to  Grod  that  I  could  realize  this  hope,  but  I  cannot  Hm 
disease  is  of  such  an  alarming  character  as  to  require  more  skill  tkaa 
I  possess ;  and  I  regret  to  be  compelled  to  fear  that  there  is  no  efibo- 
tual  remedy  but  that  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the  sobering  pataest 
himself. 

Still,  under  a  deep  sens^of  the  obligation  to  which  I  hsive  tefiene^ 
I  declare  that,  after  the  most  deliberate  and  anxious  considfltation  rf 
which  I  am  capable,  I  can  conceive  of  no  adequate  remedy  which 
does  not  comprehend  a  national  Bank  as  an  essential  part.    It  9- 
pears  to  me  that  a  National  Bank,  with  such  modifications  ss  exped- 
ence  has  pointed  out,  and  particularly  such  as  would  limit  its  proA^ 
exclude  foreign  influence  in  the  government  of  it,  and  give  puhMf 
to  its  transactions,  is  the  only  safe  and  certain  remedy  that  en  ^ 
adopted.     The  great  yirant  of  the  country  is  a  general  and  anfons 
currency,  and  a  point  of  union,  a  sentinel,  a  regulator  of  the  iMieirf 
the  local  banks,  and  that  would  be  supplied  by  such  an  institutioa* 

I  am  not  going  now  to  discuss,  as  an  original  question,  the  eooA 
tutional  power  of  Congress  to  establish  a  National  Bank.  In  hnmn 
affiiirs  there  are  some  questions,  and  I  think  this  is  one,  that  ought  to 
be  held  as  terminated.  Four  several  decisions  of  Congress  affinrii( 
the  power,  the  concurrence  of  every  other  department  of  the  goveii- 
ment,  the  approbation  of  the  peoj^ty  the  concurrence  of  both  tb»  gM^ 
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ptrties  into  which  the  country  has  been  diTided,  and  forty  years  of 
pvo^rons  experience  with  such  a  bank,  appear  to  me  to  settle  the 
oontrorersy,  if  any  controversy  is  ever  to  be  settled.  Twenty  yeais 
ago  Mr.  Madison,  whose  opposition  to  the  first  Bank  of  the  United 
Astes  is  well  known,  in  a  message  to  Congress  said : 


"  WaiTinf  the  question  of  the  constitiituMial  authority  of  the  legislature  to 
Wah  an  incorporated  bank,  as  being  precluded,  in  my  judnnent,  by  repeated  recog- 
■ilioaa,  under  varied  rircomstancea,  of  the  validity  of  aach  an  inatitntion,  in  acta  of 
the  Ifgjalative,  executive  and  judicial  branches  of  the  government,  accompanied  by 
indications,  in  difierent  modes,  of  a  correspondence  of  the  general  will  oif  the  na- 
tiiMi ;  the  proposed  bank  does  not  appear  to  be  calculated  to  answer  the  purposes  of 
reviving  the  public  credit,  of  providing  a  national  medium  of  circulation,  and  of  aid* 
iiw  the  treasury  by  facilitating  the  indispensable  anticipations  of  Rvenne,  and  by 
anording  to  the  public  more  durable  loans  " 

To  all  the  considerations  upon  which  he  then  relied,  in  treating  it 
as  a  settled  question,  are  now  to  be  added  two  distinct  and  distant 
anbsequent  expressions  of  the  deliberate  opinion  of  a  Republican 
CSoDgress ;  two  solemn  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
Slates,  twenty  years  of  successful  experience  and  disastrous 'conse- 
quences quickly  following  the  discontinuance  of  the  Bank. 

I  hare  been  present,  as  a  member  of  Congress  oa  the  occasion  of 
the  termination  of  the  charters  of  both  the  Banks  of  the  United  States ; 
tsok  part  in  the  discussion  to  which  they  gare  rise,  and  had  an  op- 
portunity of  extensively  knowing  the  opinions  of  members ;  and  I 
dedtre  my  deliberate  conviction  that,  upon  neither  was  there  one- 
third  of  the  members  in  either  house  who  entertained  the  opinion  that 
OoDgress  did  not  possess  the  constitutional  power  to  charter  a  Bank. 

But  it  is  contended  that,  however  indispensable  a  Bank  of  the 
United  States  may  be  to  the  restoration  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
tountry,  the  Presidenfto  opinion  i^nst  it  opposes  an  insuperable  ob- 
stecle  to  the  establishment  of  such  an  institution. 


It  will  indeed  be  unfortunate  if  the  only  measure  which  can 
relief  to  the  people  should  be  prevented  by  the  magistrate  whose 
Crated  station  should  render  him  the  most  anxious  man  in  the  na- 
tion to  redress  existing  grievances. 

The  opinion  of  the  President  which  is  relied  upon  is  that  contained 
in  his  celebrated  letter  to  S.  Williams,  and  that  which  is  expressed 
in  the  message  before  us.    I  must  say,  with  all  proper  deference, 
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tibat  BO  mail)  prior  to  or  after .  bid  election  to  the  chief  magiatiaqf 
has  a  right  to  say,  ia  advaoce,  that  he  would  not  apptove  of  a  partica- 
lar  bill  I  if  it  were  passed  by  Congress.  An  annonciation  oi  aaoh.  % 
l^arpoae  is  premature,  and  contrary  to  the  spirit,  if  npt  the  expreaa 
letter  of  the  constitution.  According  to  that  instrument,  the  partici- 
pation of  the  President  in  the  legislative  power — his  right  to  pass 
upon  a  bill-— is  subsequent  and  not  previous  to  the  deliberations  <^ 
Congress.  The  constitutional  provision  is,  that  when  a  bill  i^all 
bi^ve  passed  both  Houses,  it  shall  be  presented  to  the  President  fcr 
his  approval  or  rejection.  His  right  to  pass  upon  it  results  from  the 
presentation  of  the  bill,  and  is  not  acquired  until  it  is  presented. 
What  would  be  thought  of  the  judge  who,  before  a  cause  is  brought 
before  the  court,  should  announce  his  intention  to  decide  in  iavor  of  a 
named  party  ?  Or  of  the  Senate,  which  shares  the  appointing  power, 
i£  it  should,  before  the  nomination  of  a  particular  individual  is  tamdm 
fi»  an  office,  pass  a  resolution  that  it  would  not  approve  the  nomiiia- 
tk>n  of  that  individual  ? 

It  is  clear  that  the  President  places  his  repugnance  to  a  Bank  of 
the  United  States  mainly  upon  the  ground  that  the  popular  will  has 
been  twice  ^^  solemnly  and  unequivocally  expressed"  9gumi  it  I0 
this  1  think  the  President  is  mistaken.  The  two  occasioas  to  which 
he  is  understood  to  refer,  are  the  election  of  General  Andrew  Jack- 
son in  1832,  and  his  own  election  in  1836.  Now,  as  to  the  fint, 
there  was  not,  before  it  took  plac«,  any  unequivocal  expression  of  the 
opinion  of  the  late  President  against  a  National  Bank.  There  waa, 
in  fact,  a  contrary  expression.  In  the  Veto  Message,  President 
Jackson  admitted  the  public  convenience  of  a  Bank ;  stated  that  he 
did  not  find  in  the  renewed  charter  such  modifications  as  oould  ae- 
core  his  approbation,  and  added  that  if  he  had  been  applied  to,  he 
could  have  furnished  the  model  of  a  Bank  that  would  answer  the 
purposes  of  such  an  institution.  In  supporting  his  re-election,  there- 
fore, the  people  did  not  intend,  by  the  exercise  of  their  sufirage,  to 
deprive  themselves  of  a  National  Bank.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  with- 
in my  own  knowledge,  that  many  voted  for  him  who  believed  in  the 
necessity  of  a  Bank  quite  as  much  as  I  do.  And  I  am  perfectly  per- 
suaded that  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  sustained  his  re-electioa 
under  the  full  expectation  that  a  National  Bank  would  be  estahliahed 
during  his  seqond  term. 
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N»,  air,  Dan  I  think  thftt  (ho  electkni  of  th«  [nKDt  chief  nifB- 
tnte  ought  to  be  taken  u.  evidence  that  the  people  u«  >g>inft  m 
SftDk.  The  moit  that  can  be  asserted  is,  that  be  was  elected,  the 
expression  of  hia  opinion  in  the  letter  to  Mr.  Williams  notwithstand- 
ing. The  question  of  the  election  of  a  chief  msgi*ti«te  is  a  comidex 
queation,  and  one  of  compensations  and  comparison.  All  his  opinions, 
all  his  qualifications  are  taken  into  consideration,  and  compared  with 
thoae  of  hii  competitws.  And  nothing  more  is  decided  by  the  peofile 
than  that  the  person  elected  is  preferred  among  the  aeveral  candidalca- 
They  take  him  as  a  man  takes  his  wife,  for  belter  or  for  worse,  wiUi 
all  the  good  and  bad  (pinions  and  qualities  which  he  pOMCues.  You 
might  aa  w^  nrgue,  that  the  election  of  a  partieulax  peraon  to  tin 
chief  nwgiatracy  implies  that  his  figure,  form  and  appearance  exhiliil 
the  standanl  of  human  perfection,  as  to  contend  that  it  sanctions  aad 
approves  every  opinion  which  be  may  have  publicly  expressed  oa 
pufaUe  affiiks.  It  is  somewhat  ungrateful  to  the  people  to  sappoae  tint 
the  particular  opinion  of  Mr.  Van  Boreu  is  regard  to  a  United  States 
Bank,  constituted  any,  much  less  the  chief  recominendation  of  hiB 
to  their  suffrages.  It  would  be  more  honorable  to  him  and  to  tbea, 
to  snppOH  that  it  proceeded  firom  his  eminent  abilities,  and  hts  dis- 
tinguished services  at  home  and  abroad.  If  we  are  tolo^beyoad 
them  and  beyond  him,  man;  believe  that  the  moat  influential  laimi 
of  his  election  was  the  endorsement  of  that  iUostrioos  predecessor, 
in  whose  ibotsteps  he  stands  pledged  to  follow. 

Hof  sir,  no ;  the  simple  and  naked  question  of  a  Bank  or  no  BhIe 
of  the  United  Statea  was  not  submitted  to  the  people  and  *'  twiee 
Bolemnly  and  mne^eoeaUy"  decided  against  by  them.  I  firmly  be- 
lieve, that  if  such  a  question  wwe  now  submitted  to  them,  the  s^ 
^lonse  of  a  vast  majority  would  be  in  the  affirmative.  I  hope,  boi^ 
aver,  that  no  Bank  will  be  established  n  proposed,  tmlesa  there  ^mU 
be  a  clear  and  undisputed  maJMity  of  the  people  and  nf  the  Ststas  kt 
bmx  of  such  an  institution.  If  there  be  on*  wanted,  and  an  ui»- 
qnivocal  manifestation  be  made  of  the  popular  will  that  it  is  desired, 
«  Bank  will  be  established.  The  President's  opposition  to  it  is  fomid- 
ed  principally  upon  the  presumed  oppositioa  of  the  people.  Let  them 
dnnonstr*te  that  be  is  mistaken,  and  he  will  not  separate  himself 
from  them.  He  is  too  good  a  democrat,  and  the  whole  tenor  of  hb 
life  shows  diat,  whatever  other  divnoes  he  may  recommend,  the  halt 
that  be  would  desire,  would  be  em  hetween  Uw  a^  the  pacyh 
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i%oiild  this  tiot  prove  to  be  the  caae,  and  if  a  majority  shouM  not 
exist  safficiently  large  to  pass  a  Bank  Charter  in  spite  of  the  Teto, 
the  altimate  remedy  will  remain  to  the  people  to  change  their  naJets 
if  their  rulers  will  not  change  their  opinions. 

But,  daring  this  debate  it  has  been  contended  that  the  establirii 
Ment  of  a  new  Bank  of  the  United  States  would  aggravate  ezistiag 
distresses ;  and  that  the   specie    necessary  to  put  it  in  openlioii 
coold  not  be  obtained  without  prejudice  to  th^  local  Banks. 

What  is  the  relief  for  which  all  hearts  are  now  so  anxiously  thiob- 
hing  ?  It  is  to  put  the  Banks,  agun  in  motion  ;  to  restore  ezclHUBgea 
and  revive  the  drooping  business  of  the  country.  And,  what  are  the 
ofaetacles  ?  They  are,  first,  the  foreign  debt,  and,  secondlyy  a  waat 
of  confidence.  If  the  banks  were  to  re-open  their  vaults,  it  is  appre- 
hended that  the  specie  would  be  immediately  exported  to  Europe  to 
^Hscharge -^our  foreign  debt.  Now,  if  a  Bank  of  the  United  StalM 
were  established,  with  a  suitable  capital,  tne  stock  of  that  Bank  ilaelf 
would  form  one  of  the  best  subjects  of  remittance ;  and  an  amooBt  of 
It  equal  to  what  remains  of  the  foreign  debt  would  probably  be  ranit* 
ted,  retaining  at  home,  or  drawing  from  abroad  the  equivalent  aa 
specie. 

A  great,  if  not  the  greatest  existing  evil  is  the  want  of  coofidenoe, 
not  merely  in  the  government,  but^in  distant  Banks,  and  between  the 
Banks  themselves.  There  are  no  ties  or  connexion  binding  them  to- 
gether, and  they  are  often  suspicious  of  each  other.  To  this,  want 
of  confidence  among  the  Banks  themselves,  is  to  be  ascribed  that  ex- 
traordinary derangement  in  the  exchanges  of  the  country.  How 
otherwise  can  we  account  for  the  fact,  that  the  paper  of  the  Banki 
of  Mississippi  cannot  now  be  exchanged  against  the  paper  of  iihe 
Banks  of  Louisiana,  without  a  discount  on  the  former  of  ten  or  fifteen 
per  cent. ;  nor  that  of  the  Banks  of  Nashville,  without  a  discount  of 
eight  or  ten  per  cent,  against  the  paper  of  the  Banks  of  the  adjoining 
State  of  Kentucky  ?  It  is  manifest  that,  whatever  may  be  tha  me- 
dium of  circulation,  whether  it  be  inconvertible  paper,  or  convertible 
pqper  and  specie,  supposing  confidence  to  exist,  the  rates  of  esr 
ehange  in  both  cases  ought  to  be  nearly  the  same.  Bat,  in  timea  like 
tlnse^no  Bank  will  allow  its  funds  to  accumulate,  by  the  opemliolis 
efexehange,  at  pcunts  whereno  prasent  naa  eaa  he  madeof  Ihsiiii 
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-  Now,  if  a  Bank  of  the  UDited  States  were  efftablbhed,  with  a 
proper  capital,  and  it  were  made  the  sole  depository  of  the  public 
iMlMyS)  and  iU  notes  were  receivable  in  all  government  dues,  it 
Might  commence  operations  forthwith,  with  a  small  amount  of  specie, 
perhaps  not  more  than  two  millions.  That  sum  would  probably  be 
dhmwn  (rom  the  community,  when  it  is  now  hoarded  and  dormant , 
or  if  it  were  taken  even  from  the  local  banks,  they  would  be  more 
Ifaan  compensated  in  the  security  which  they  would  enjc5,  by  the 
Bsmittance  of  the  stock  of  the  new  Bank  to  £urope,  as  a  substitoie 
iv  their  specie.' 

Soeh  a  new  Bank,  once  commencing  business,  would  form  a  rally- 
itog  point ;  confidence  would  revive,  exchanges  be  again  regulated, 
ond  the  business  and  prosperity  of  the  country  be  restored.  And  it 
is  faj  no  means  certain  that  there  would  be  any  actual  augmentation 
of  the  banking  capital  of  the  country,  for  it  is  highly  probable  that 
tko  aggregate  amount  of  unsound  Banks,  which  can  never  resume 
payments,  would  be  quite  equal  to  that  of  the  new  Bank. 


An  auxiliary  resolution  might  be  adopted  with  salutary  effect, 
ikur  to  that  which  was  adopted  in  1816,  oflfering  to  the  State  Banks, 
OS  a  motive  to  resume  specie  payments,  that  their  paper  should  be 
neceiTed  for  the  public  dues  ;  or,  as  their  number  has  since  that  pe- 
riod gfoatly  increased,  to  make  the  motive  more  operative,  the  ofier 
■djght  be  confined  to  one  or  two  Banks  in  each  State  known  to  be 
Irastworthy.  Let  them  and  a  Bank  of  the  United  States,  commence 
specie  payments,  and  all  the  other  sound  banks  would  be  constrained, 
by  the  united  force  of  public  opinion  and  the  law,  to  follow  the  ex- 
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.,    Ifi  b  contrasting  the  two  periods  of  1817  and  1837,  some  advan- 
•  t^^  for  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  existed  at  the  former 
spoch,  others  which  distinguish  the  present,  greatly  preponderate. 
■Jki  the  first  there  were  none  except  the  existence  of  a  public  debt, 
.  fod  a  smaller  number  of  banks.    But  then  an  exhausting  war  had 
wasted  our  means.    Now  we  have  infia*iely  greater  wealth,  our  re- 
>ODiirces  are  vastly  more  developed  and  increased,  our  population  near- 
ly doubled,  our  knowledge  of  the  disease  much  better,  and,  what  is 
of  the  utmost  importance,  a  remedy,  if  applied  now,  would  be  admis- 
iilered  in  a  much  earlier  sti^  of  the 
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A  general  currencj  of  sound  and  uniform  vdiue  is  necessary  to  the 
wiril-being  of  all  parts  of  the  confederacy,  bnt  it  isindispensi^leto  the 
isterior  States.  The  seaboard  States  have  each  of  them 
iHiose  paper  freely  circulates  within  their  lespectiye  limits,  and 
all  the  purposes  of  their  business  and  commerce  at  their  capitals,  wmd 
throughout  their  whole  extent.  The  yariations,  in  the  yalue  of  this 
paper,  in  passing  through  those  States,  from  one  commercial  metro- 
polis to  another,  are  not  ordinarily  yeiy  great.  But  how  are  we  of 
the  interior  to  come  to  the  Atlantic  cities  to  purchase  our  suppliea  of 
foreign  and  domestic  commodities,  without  a  general  medium  ?  The 
paper  of  our  own  Banks  will  not  be  received  but  at  an  enormous  dis- 
count. We  want  a  general  currency,  which  will  serve  at  home  and 
enable  us  to  cany  on  our  accustomed  trade  with  our  brethren  of  tile 
Atlantic  States.    And  such  a  currency  we  have  a  right  to  expect. 

'^  I  do  not  arrogate  to  myself  a  right  to  speak  for  and  in  behatf  of  all 
the  western  states ;  but  as  a  Senator  from  one  of  them,  I  am  entitldd 
to  be  heard.  This  union  was  formed  to  secure  certain  genend,  bat 
highly  important  objects,  of  which  the  common  defence,  commerce, 
and  a  uniform  currency  were  the  leading  ones.  To  the  intmor 
States  none  is  of  more  importance  than  that  of  currency.  Nowhere 
is  the  attachment  to  the  union  more  ardent  than  in  those  States ;  b«it 
if  this  government  should  neglect  to  perform  its  duty,  the  value  of 
the  union  will  become  impaired,  and  its  very  existence  in  process  of 
time  may  become  endangered.  I  do  believe,  that  between  a  aouad 
l^eneral  currency,  and  the  preservation  of  itself,  in  full  vigor  and 
feet  safety,  there  is  the  most  intimate  connection. 


If,  Mr.  President,  the  remedies  which  I  have  suggested  were 
cessful,  at  a  former  period  of  our  history,  there  is  every  reascHi  to 
hope,  that  they  would  again  prove  efficacious ;  but  let  me  suppose 
that  tbey  should  not,  and  that  some  unknown  cause,  which  coold 
not  then,  should  now,  thwart  their  operation,  we  should  have,  ia  any 
ev^nt,  the  cpnsolation  of  knowing  that  we  had  endeavored  to  proit 
by  the  lessons  of  experience,  and  if  they  failed,  we  should  stand  ac- 
quitted in  the  judgment  of  the  people.  They  are  heartily  tired  Of 
visionary  schemes  and  wild  experiments.  They  wish  to  get  out  ^ 
the  woods,  into  which  they  have  been  conducted,  back  to  the  pUda, 
beaten,  wide  road,  which  they  had  before  trod. 
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How,  and  wben,  without  such  measures  as  I  bate  suggested,  are 
the  State  Banks  to  resume  specie  payments  ?  They  never  can  le- 
amne  without  concert;  and  concert  springs  from  confidence;  and 
eosfidenee  from  knowledge.  But  what  knowledge  can  eight  hundred 
banks,  scattered  over  our  own  vast  territory,  baye  of  the  actual  con- 
dition of  each  other  ?  It  is  in  yain  that  stat^nents  of  it  he  periodi- 
cally publ^hed.  It  depends  at  last,  mainly  upon  the  solvency  of  the 
debtors  to  the  bank ;  and  how,  whenever  their  hames  are  not  known, 
can  that  be  ascertained  ? 

Instead  of  coming  to  the  aid  of  these  prostrate  institutions,  and 
Assisting  them  by  a  mild  and  parental  exercise  of  your  power,  in  a 
mode  sanctioned  and  approved  by  experience,  you  propose  to  aban- 
don them  and  the  country  to  their  &te.  You  propose  worse,  to  dis- 
credit their  paper,  to  distrust  them  even  as  special  depositories,  and  to 
denounce  against  them  all  the  pains  and  penalties  of  bankruptcy. 

How,  and  when  will  they  resume  specie  pa3rments  ?  Never,  as  far 
as  my  information  extends,  have  exertions  been  grsater  than  thoao 
which  the  banks  have  generally  made  to  opes  again  their  vaults. 
It  is  wonderful  that  the  community  should  have  been  able  to  bear, 
with  so  much  composure  and  resignation,  the  prodigious  curtail- 
ments which  have  been  made.  Confidence  re-established,  the  fbr- 
e^  debt  extinguished,  and  a  nstional  institution  created,  most  of 
them  could  quickly  resume  specie  payments,  some  of  them,  urged  by 
a  h^  sense  of  probity,  and  smart  ing  under  severe  reproaches,  will 
no  doubt  make  the  experiment  of  resuming  and  continuing  specie 
payments.  They  may  even  go  on  a  while;  but  without  the  co-ope- 
rtttkm  of  the  Sts^e  Banks  generally,  and  without  the  co-operation  of  a 
National  Bank,  it  is  to  be  apprehended  that  they  will  be  again  seized 
wxtti  a  paralysis.  It  is  my  deliberate  conviction  that  the  preserva- 
tfim  «f  the  existence  of  the  State  Banks  themselves,  depends  upon 
the  institution  of  a  National  Bank.  It  is  as  necessary  to  them  as  the 
indott  is  to  the  welfare  of  the  States  in  our  political  system.  Without 
it^  no  human  being  can  foresee  when  we  shall  emorge  from  the  diffi- 
culties which  surround  us.  It  has  been  my  fortune  several  times  to 
see  the  country  involved  in  great  danger ;  but  never  before  have  I 
beheld  it  encompassed  with  any  more  menacing  and  portentous. 

Entertaining  the  views  which  I  have  presented,  it  may  be  asked, 

•W 
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wky  I  do  not  at  once  propose  the  establiihineDt  of  a  National  Bank.  '■ 
1  have  already  adverted  to  the  cause,  constituted  as  Congress  now  is, 
I  know  that  such  a  {voposition  would  be  defeated ;  and  that  it  would 
boi  therefore,  useless  to  make  it.  I  do  not  desire  to  force  upon  the 
Senate,  or  upon  the  country,  against  its  will,  if  I  could,  my  opinion^ 
however  sincerely  or  strongly  entertained.  If  a  National  Bank  be 
ostablished,  its  stability  and  its  utility  will  depend  upon  i^  general 
conviction  which  is  full  of  its  necessity.  And  until  such  s  conviction 
is  deeply  impressed  upon  the  people,  and  clearly  manifested  by  them, 
it  would  in  my  judgment,  be  unwise  even  to  propose  a  Bank 

Of  the  scheme  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia,  (Mr.  Rives)  Itbmk 
riow  as  I  thought  in  1834, 1  do  not  believe  that  atty  practicable  con* 
neetion  of  State  Banks  can  supply  a  general  currency,  be  a  safe  de- 
pository of  the  public  moneys,  or  act  efficiently  as  a  fiscal  agent  of 
the  general  Government.  I  was  not  then  opposed  to  the  State  Banks 
in  their  proper  spher6.  I  thought  that  they  could  not  be  reliefl  upon 
to  fci*m  exclusively  a  Banking  System  for  the  country,  although  tb^y 
were  essential  parts  of  a  general  system. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator,  considered  as  a  measure  to  bring 
aoout  the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  so  much  desired,  I  think 
must  fail.  The  motive  which  it  holds  out  of  the  receivability  in  all 
payn^nts  to  the  government  of  the  paper  of  such  banks  as  noay  re- 
sume at  a  given  day,  coupled  with  the  conditions  proposed,  is  wholly, 
inadequate.  It  is  an  offer  to  eight  hundred  banks ;  and  the  revenue^ 
payment  of  which  in  their  notes  is  held  otit  as  the  inducement^ 
amounts  to  some  twenty  or  twenty-five  millions.  To  entitle  them, 
to  the  inconsiderable  extension  of  their  circulation  which  would  result 
from  the  credit  given  by  government  to  the  paper  of  all  of  them,  tbey 
are  required  to  submit  to  a  suppression  of  all  notes  below  five  dollars, 
and  at  no  very  distant  period,  to  all  below  twenty.  The  enlarge- 
ment of  their  circulation,  produced  by  making  it  receivable  by  govenv- 
ment,  would  be  mu(^  less  than  the  contraction  which  would  arise 
from  the  suppression  of  the  prohibited  notes.  Besides,  if  the  quality 
proposed  again  to  be  attached  to  the  notes  of  these  local  banks  was 
insufficient  to  prevent  the  suspension,  how  can  it  be  efficacious  enough 
to  stimulate  a  resumption  of  specie  payments  ?  . 

1  shall,  nevertheless,  if  called  upon  to  give  a  vote  between  the  pfO- 
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ject  of  the  administration  and  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Virginia,  vote  for  the  latter,  because  it  is  harmless,  if  it  effects  no 
good|  and  looks  to  the  preservation  of  the  State  Banks ;  "whilst  the 
other  is  fraught  with  mischief,  as  1  believe,  and  tends,  if  it  be  not 
designed,  to  the  utter  destruction  of  those  institutions.  But,  prefer* 
ing  to  either,  the  postponement  moved  by  the  Senator  from  Georgia, 
I  siiaU  in  the  first  instance,  vote  for  that. 

t 
Such,  Mr.  President,  are  the  views  which  I  entertain  on  the  pre- 
sent state  of  our  public  afiairs.  It  is  with  the  deepest  regret  that  I 
cMi  perceive  no  remedy,  but  such  as  is  in  the  hands  of  the  people 
themselves.  Whenever  they  shall  impress  upon  Congress  a  convic- 
tion of  that  which  they  wish  applied,  they  will  obtain  it,  and  not 
before.  In  the  mean  time,  let  us  go  home,  and  mix  with  and  cousuh 
our  constituents.  And  do  not,  I  entreat  you,  let  us  carry  with  us 
the  boning  reproach,  that  our  measures  here  display  a  selfish  solici- 
tude fSnr  the  government  itself,  but  a  cold  and  heartless  insensibility  to 
tiie  iofferings  of  a  bleeding  people. 

[The  bill  paaed  the  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  36  to  20 ;  but,  on  reaching  the  House 
it  was,  after  a  vehement  struggle,  latd  upon  tht  table  for  the  seesion,  by  a  vote  of 
UO  to  107.1 


ON  f HE  SUB-TREASURY. 


In  the  Senate  of  the  UirrrED  States,  Fbbr(7aey  i9,  I88&. 


[The  Sub-Treasuiy  or  Independent  Treasury  Befaeme  of  Fioftnce,  <frfeated  at  the 
Extra  Seaeion  of  t9BT,  was  again  strongljF  reeommended  by  Presidcfit  Vmm  Btoanr, 
on  the  re-assembling  of  Congress  in  regular  session,  in  Decemfater  of  thftl  yaar,  aad 
a  bill  to  establish  it  again  reported  to  the  Senate,  by  Hon.  Sii.Af  'Wusht,  from  the 
Finance  Committee.  In  the  course  of  the  debate  on  that  bill,  Mr,  Clat  addre»ed 
As  Senate  as  foUows  i] 

I  HATB  seen  soitie  public  fenrice,  passed  through  nutoy  tronbfed 
times,  and  often  addressed  poblic  assemblies,  in  this  capitel  and  .else- 
where ;  but  never  before  hare  I  risen  in  a  delH)eratiTe  body,  under 
more  oppressed  feelings,  or  with  a  deeper  sense  of  awful  responsibil- 
ity. Nearer  before  haye  I  risen  to  express  mj  epiniens  upon  any 
public  measure  fraught  with  such  tremendous  consequences  to  tbe 
welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  country ,^  and  so  perilo'js  to  the  liberties 
of  the  people,  as  I  solemnly  belieye  the  bill  under  consideration  will 
be.  If  you  knew,  sir,  what  sleepless  hours  reflection  upon  it  has 
cost  me ;  if  you  knew  with  what  fervor  and  sincerity  I  have  implored 
Divine  assistance  to  strengthen  and  sustain  nae  in  my  opposition  to  it^ 
I  should  have  credit  with  you,  at  least,  for  the  sincerity  of  my  convic- 
tions, if  I  shall  be  so  unfortunate  as  not  to  have  your  concurrence  as 
to  the  dangerous  character  of  the  measure.  And  I  have  thanked  my 
God  that  he  has  prolonged  my  life  until  the  present  time,  to  enable 
me  to  exert  myself  in  the  service  of  my  country,  against  a  projeet  fiur 
transcending,  in  pernicious  tendency,  any  that  J  have  ever  had  occa- 
sion to  consider.  I  thank  him  for  the  health  I  am  permitted  to  enjoy ; 
I  thank  him  for  the  soft  and  sweet  repose  which  I  experienced  last 
night ;  I  thank  him  for  the  bright  and  glorious  sun  which  shines  upon 
us  this  day. 

It  is  not  my  purpose,  at  this  time,  Mr.  President,  to  go  at  large  mto 
a  consideration  of  the  causes  which  have  led  to  the  present  most  dis- 
astrous state  of  public  affairs.    That  duty  was  performed  by  others, 
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«nfl  siyfelf,  at  the  extra  settion  of  Congress.  It  was  then  .*learly 
-shown  that  it  sprang  from  the  iU-advised  and  unfortutiafe  measures 
<»f  executiTe  administration.  I  now  will  content  myself  with  saying 
that,  on  the  4th  day  of  Mardi,  1829,  Andrew  Jacksen,  not  by  the 
blessing  of  God,  was  made  President  of  the  United  States  ;  that  the 
conntry  then  was  eminently  prosperous ;  that  its  currency  was  as 
sound  and  safe  as  any  that  a  people  were  ever  blessed  with ;  ftiat^ 
throughout  the  wide  extent  of  this  whole  Union,  it  possessed  a  uni- 
form value  ;  and  that  exchanges  were  conducted  with  such  regularity 
and  perfection,  that  funds  could  be  transmitted  from  one  extremity 
-of  the  Union  to  the  other,  with  the  least  possible  risk  or  loss.  la 
this  enccMHraging  oondition  of  the  business  of  the  country,  it  vemained 
for  several  years,  until  after  the  war,  wantonly  waged  against  the 
late  Bank  of  the  United  States,  was  completely  successful,  by  the 
overthrow  of  that  invaluable  institution.  What  our  present  aituatiua 
is,  it  is  as  needless  to  describe  as  it  is  paiirful  te  contemplate.  Firat 
felt  in  our  great  commercial  marts,  distress  and  embarrassment  have 
penetrated  into  the  interior,  and  now  pervade  almost  the  entire  Union. 
It  has  been  justly  remarked,  by  one  of  the  soundest  and  most  practi- 
cal writers  that  I  have  had  occasion  to  consult,  Ibat  <<  all  convulsiona 
in  the  circulation  and  commeice  of  every  country  must  originate  ini 
the  operation  of  the  government,  or  in  the  mistaken  views  and  erro 
neous  measures  of  those  possessing  the  power  of  influencing  credit 
and  circulation ;  for  they  are  not  otherwise  susceptible  of  convulsion^ 
and,  if  left  to  themselves,  they  will  find  their  own  kvel,  and  flow 
nearly  in  one  uniform  stream." 

Yea,  Mr.  Prendent,  we  all  have  but  too  melancholly  a  consciona- 
ness  of  the  unhappy  condition  of  our  country.  We  all  too  well  know' 
that  our  noble  and  gallant  ship  lies  helpless  and  immovable  upon 
breakers,  dismasted,  the  surge  beating  over  her  venerable  sides,  and 
the  crew  threatened  with  instantaneous  destruction,  flow  came  she 
there  ?  Who  was  the  pilot  at  the  helm  when  she  was  stranded  ? 
The  pvriy  m  power !  The  pilot  was  aided  by  all  the  Science  and  skill, 
by  all  the  charts  and  instruments  of  suck  distinguished  navigators  as 
Washington,  the  Adamses,  Jefiersen,  Madison  and  Monroe ;  and  yet 
he  did  not,4ur  could  not,  save  ihe  public  vessel.  *She  was  placed  in 
her  present  miserable  condition  by  his  bungling  navigaCioi^,  or  by  hia 
want  of  skill  and  judgment.  It  is  impossible  for  him  to  escape  frotfi 
one  or  the  other  horn  of  diat  dilemma.  I  leave  him  at  liberty  to 
cbooae  between  them. 
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I  shall  eodeavour,  Mr.  President,  in  the  course  of  the  address  I  am 
ahout  makiogi  to  establish  Certain  propositions,  which  I  believe  to  be 
incontestible ;  and,  for  the  sake  o£  perspicuity,  I  "will  state  them 
severally  to  the  Seiiate.     I  shall  contend — 

1st.  That  it  was  the  deliberate  purpose  and  fixed  design  of  the  late 
administration  to  establish  a  government  bai)k — a  treasury  bank— to 
be  administered  and  controlled  by  the  executive  department. 

2d.  That  with  the  view,  and  to  that  end,  it  was  its  aim  and  intent- 
tion  to  overthrow  the  whole  banking  system,  as  existing  in  the  United 
States,  when  the  administration  came  into  power,  beginning  with  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  ending  with  the  State  Banks. 

'3d  That  the  attack  was  first  confined,  from  consideration?  of  poli- 
cy, to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States ;  but  that,  after  its  overthrow 
was  accomplished,  it  was  then  directed,  and  has  sinoe  been  oontinoed, 
against  the  State  Banks. 

4v  That  the  present  administration,  by  its  acknowledgements, 
emanating  from  the  highest  and  most  authentic  source,  has  succeeded 
to  the  princij;^,  plans  and  policy  of  the  preceding  administratioD, 
and  stands  solemnly  pledged  to  complete  and  perfect  them. 

And,  5th.  That  the  bill  under  consideration  is  intended  to  execute 
the  pledge,  by  establishing,  upon  the  ruins  of  the  late  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  State  Banks,  a  government  Bank,  to  be  man- 
aged and  controlled  by  the  treasury  department,  acting  under  th'>( 
commands  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

I  believe,  solemnly  believe  the  truth  of  every  one  of  these  five 
|)ropositions.  In  the  support  of  them  I  shall  not  rely  upon  any  gratu- 
itous surmises  or  vague  conjectures,  but  upon  proofs,  clear,  positive, 
undeniable,  and  •  demonstrative.  To  establish  the  first  four  I  shait 
adduce  evidence  of  the  highest  possible  authenticity,  or  facts  admitted 
or  undeniable,  and  fair  reasoning  founded  on  them.  And  as  to  the 
last,  the  measure  under  consideration,  I  think  the  testimony  intrinsic 
and  extrinsic,  on  which  1  depend,  stamps,  beyond  all  doubt,  its  true 
character  as  a  government  bank,  and  ought  to  carry  to  the  mind  of 
^.he  Senate  the  Gonviction  which  I  entertain,  and  in  which  L  feel  per- 
fectly confident  the  whole  country  will  share. 
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1 .  My  first  proposition  is<»  that  it  was  the  deliberate  purpose  and 
fixed  design  of  the  late  administration  to  establish  a  government 
bank,  a  treasury  bank,  to  be  administered  and  controlled  b3'  the  ex- 
ecutive  department.  To  establish  its  truth,  the  nrst  proof  which  i 
ofller  is  the  following  extract  from  President  Jackson's  annual  mes- 
of  December,  1829 : 


"  The  Charter  of  the  Bank  of  tb  •  Juited  States  expires  in  1896,  and  its  stockhold- 
«n  will  most  probably  apprly  for  a  renewal  of  their  pnvileges.  In  order  to  avoid  the 
•rib  resulting  irom  ineeipitancy,  in  a  measure  involving  such  important  principles, 
and  such  deep  pecuniary  interests,  I  feel  that  I  cannot,  in  justice  to  the  parties  inter- 
ccted,  too  soon  present  it  to  the  consideration  of  the  Legislature  and  the  people. 
Both  the  constitutionality  and  the  expediency  of  the  law  creating  this  bank,  are  teef/ 
fmtationed  by  a  large  portion  qfourfellow^ilixeru  ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  by  ally  that 
U  has  failed  in  the  great  end  of  establishing  a  uniform  and  sound  currency. 

**  Under  these  circnmstances,  if  such  an  institntion  is  deemed  essential  to  the  fiaeal 
operations  of  the  government,  /  tubmit  to  the  witdom  of  the  Ugulatwre,  whether  a  na- 
tional one,  founded  upon  the  credit  cfihe  government  and  ii»  rewenva,  mitjkt  not  be 
dcriaed  which  woold  avoid  all  constitutional  ditTicultics,  and  at  the  same  time  secure 
all  the  advantages  to  the  government  and  the  country  that  were  expected  to  result 
iraiii  the  present  Bank." 

This  was  the  first  open  declaration  of  that  imjdacable  war  against 
the  late  Bank  of  the  United  States,  which  was  afterwards  waged  with 
80  much  ferocity.  It  was  the  sound  of  the  distant  bugle  to  collect 
together  the  dispersed  and  scattered  forces,  and  prepare  for  battle. 
The  country  saw  with  surprise  the  statement  that  ^^  the'  constitution- 
ality and  e'^pediency  of  the  law  creating  this  bank  are  well  question- 
ed 65  a  large  portion  of  our  fellow-citizens,"  when,  in  truth  and  in 
hcij  it  was  well  known,  that  but  few  then  doubted  the  constitution- 
ality, and  none  the  expediency  of  it.  And  the  assertion  excited  much 
greater  surprise  that  '^  it  must  be  admitted  by  all  that  it  has  failed  in 
the  great  end  of  establishing  a  uniform  and  sound  currency."  In  this 
message,  too,  while  a  doubt  is  intimated  qs  to  the  utility  of  such  an 
institution.  President  Jackson  clearly  first  discloses  his  object  to  es* 
tablish  a  national  one,  founded  upon  the  credit  of  the  gotfemmeni  and 
to  revenues.  His  language  is  perfectly  j^in  and  unequivocal.  Such 
ft  bank,  founded  upon  the  credit  of  the  government  and  its  revenues, 
would  secure  all  the  advantages  to  the  government  and  the  country, 
he  tells  us,  that  were  expected  to  result  finom  the  present  bank. 

In  his  annual  message  of  the  ensuing  year,  the  late  President  says : 

•*  The  imnortanee  of  the  principles  involved  in  the  *nqniry,  whether  it  will  be 

Swer  to  recharter  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  requires  that  I  should  again  call 
r.  itttention  of  Congress  to  the  subject.    Nothing  has  occarred  to  leasen  in  an?  d« 
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gree  the  dangen  which  many  of  our  citizens  apprehended  from  that  iMtitmion,  aa 
at  jpretent  organized.  In  the  q)irit  of  improvemeot  and  compromise  which  distin- 
fuiahes  our  country  and  its  institutions,  it  becomes  us  to  inouire,  whtlhtr  ii  be  mti 
pouibU  to  tecure  the  advantaaa  afforded  by  the  present  bank  tkrou^  the  ageuc$(  ef% 
Bank  of  the  United  8tate$y  to  modifitd  in  iti  principUe  as  to  obiriate  constitaticnal 
and  other  ofaoections. 

"  It  is  thought  practicable  to  organize  such  a  bank,  with  the  necessary  officers,  as 
a  branch  of  the  Treasury  department^  based  on  the  public  and  individnal  depodtes^ 
without  power  to  make  loans  or  purchase  property,  which  shall  remit  the  funds  oi 
the  government ;  and  the  expense  of  which  may  be  paid,  if  thought  adiriaable,  by 
allowing  its  officers  to  hU  biu»  tff  exchan^  to  pnvate  mdiTiduals  at  a  moderate  pre- 
mium. Not  being  a  corporate  body,  having  no  stockholden,  debtois,  and  nroperty» 
and  but  few  otficersy  it  would  not  oe  obnoxious  to  the  constitutional  oDjections 
which  are  urged  against  the  present  bank ;  and  having  no  means  to  operate  on  the 
hopes,  fean.  or  interests  of  large  masses  of  the  community,  it  would  be  ahom  of  the 
influence  which  makes  that  bank  formidable." 

Iq  this  message,  President  Jackson,  after  again  adverting  to  the 
imaginary  dangers  of  a  Bank  of  the  United  States,  recurs  to  bn  fit* 
Torite  project,  and  inquires  ^^  whether  it  be  not  possible  to  secure  the 
advantages  afforded  by  the  present  bank  through  the  agency  of  a 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  so  modified  in  its  principles  and  structure 
as  to  obviate  constitutional  and  other  objections. '*  And  to  dispel  all 
doubts  of  the  timid,  and  to  confirm  the  wavering,  he  declares  that  it 
18  thought  practicable  to  organize  such  a  bank,  with  the  necessary 
officers,  as  a  branch  of  the  treasury  department.  As  a  hranck  of  ike 
treaawry  department!  The  very  scheme  now  under  consideration. 
And,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  such  an  anomalous  institution,  he 
suggests  that  the  officers  of  the  treasury  department  may  turn  bank* 
ers  and  brokers,  and  sell  bills  of  exchange  to  private  individuals  at  a 
moderate  premium  ? 


In  his  annual  message  of  the  year  1S31  upon  this  subject,  he 
brief  and  somewhat  covered  in  his  expressions.  But  the  fixed  pur* 
pose  which  he  entertained  b  sufBciently  disclosed  to  the  attentive 
reader.     He  announces  that, 

*'  Entertaining  the  opinion  heretofore  expressed  in  relation  to  the  Bank  of  tbe 
United  States,  as  at  present  organized,  I  felt  it  my  duty,  in  mv  former  messafe. 
to  disclose  them,  in  order  that  the  attention  of  the  h«islatare  ana  the  people  shooM 
be  seasonably  directed' to  that  important  subject,  ana  that  it  might  be  eonaidaiedt 
and  finally  disposed  of  in  a  manner  best  calculated  to  promote  the  ends  of  the  con- 
stitutioup  and  subserve  the  public  interests." 

What  were  the  opinions  ^  heretofore'  expi-essed  in  relation  to  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  as  at  present  organized,  that  is  to  say^  vol 
organization  with  any  independent  corporate  government ;  and  in  fa- 
vor of  a  national  bank,  which  should  be  so  constituted  as  to  be  sub- 
ject to  exclusive  executive  control. 


At  the  teMkm  of  1831-'2,theqQettion  of  the  reehirter  of  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States  came  up ;  and  although  the  attention  of  GongreM 
and  the  country  had  been  repeatedly  and  deliberately  before  invited 
to  the  consideration  of  it  by  President  Jackson  himself,  tiie  agitation 
of  it  was  now  dedanMl  by  him  and  his  partisans  to  be  precipitate 
and  premature.  NeverthelesS|  the  country  and  Congress,  conscioos 
of  the  value  of  a  safe  and  sound  uniform  currency,  conscious  that 
riuch  a  currency  had  been  eminently  supplied  by  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  and  unmoved  by  all  the  outcry  rabed  against  that  ad 
mirable  institution,  the  recharter  commanded  large  majorities  in  both 
houses  of  Congress.  Fatally  for  the  interests  of  this  country,  the 
stem,  self-will  of  General  Jackson  prompted  him  to  risk  eveiy  thing 
upon  its  overthrow.  On  the  10th  of  July,  1832,  the  bill  was  return- 
ed with  his  veto :  from  which  the  following  extract  is  submitted  to 
the  attentive  consideration  of  the  Senate : 


**  A  bank  of  the  United  Statee  is»  in  many  rofwcts,  eonvenieat  for  the  foreiiiaMni 

and  naeful  to  the  peoDle.  Eotertaining  this  opinion,  and  deeply  impreaed  with  the 
belief  that  nome  of  the  powera  and  privileges  powwefd  by  the  eziatias  baak  aM 
unauthorized  by  the  constitution,  subversive  of  the  rights  of  the  StateSi  and  dan|[er  • 
one  to  the  liberties  of  the  people.  I  felt  it  my  duty,  at  an  eariy  period  of  my  admu» 
tration,  to  call  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  practicubiUty  of  organizing  and  insti- 
tution combining  all  its  advantages,  and  obviating  these  objections.  I  sincerely  re- 
pet  that,  in  the  act  before  me,  I  can  perceive  none  of  thoae  modifleattoni  or  the 
Bank  Charter,  which  are  necessary,  in  my  o^pinion,  to  make  it  compatible  with  ins 
tice,  with  sound  policy,  or  with  the  constitution  ol  our  country.** 

**  That  a  Bank  of  the  United  States,  competent  to  al^he  dnties  which  may  be 
required  by  government,  might  be  so  oiranized  as  not  to  infringe  upon  our  own  de- 
legiated  powers,  or  the  reserved  rights  of  the  Scatea,  I  do  not  enteitam  a  doubt.  Had 
the  executive  been  called  upon  to  furnish  theprqjtct  qfiudi  an  inttUtUian,  tfu  dtttw 
woM  have  been  t^erfvUf  performed.  In  the  abeeace  of  such  a  call,  it  is  obvioosly 
praper  that  he  sboald  confine  himself  to  pointing  out  thoae  prominent  featarsa  in  tba 
act  presented,  which,  in  his  opinion,  make  it  incompatible  with  the  constitution  and 
aonnd  policy.*' 

President  Jackson  admits  in  the  dtation  which  has  jost  been  nwda, 
that  a  Banic  of  the  United  States  is,  in  many  reqieets,  convenieBt  te 
the  government ;  and  reminds  Ck>ngress  that  he  had,  at  an  early  pe- 
riod of  his  administration,  called  its  attention  to  the  practicabiltty  of 
so  organizing  such  an  institution  as  to  secure  all  its  advantages  with* 
ont  the  defects  of  the  existing  bank.  It  is  perfectly  manifest  that  he 
alludes  to  his  previous  recommendations  of  a  government — a  treasory 
bank.  In  the  same  message  he  tells  Congress  that  if  he  had  been 
called  upon  to  furnish  the  project  of  such  an  institutioni  the  duty 
would  have  been  cheerftilly  performed.  Thus  it  appears  that  he  had 
not  (mly  settled  in  his  mind  the  general  principle,  but  had  adjusted 
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the  details  of  a  goyernment  bank  to  be  subjected  to  executire  con- 
trol ;  and  Congreas  is  even  chided  for  not  calling  upon  him  to  pieoeot 
them.  The  bill  now  under  consideration,  beyond  all  controYes8]r»  is 
the  Tery  project  which  h  e  had  in  view,  and  is  to  consummate  the 
work  which  he  began.  I  think,  Mr.  President,  that  you  most  now 
concur  with  me  in  considering  the  first  proposition  as  fully  maintained. 
I  pass  to  the  second  and  third,  which,  on  account  of  their  intimale 
connection,  I  will  consider  together. 


2.  That,  with  a  view  of  establishing  a  government  bank,  it 
the  settled  aim  and  intention  of  the  late  administration  to  overthrew 
the  whole  banking  system  of  the  United  States  when  that  adnunis* 
tration  came  into  power,  beginning  with  the  Bank  of  the  Usoted 
States,  and  ending  with  the  State  Banks. 

3.  That  ^e  attack  was  first  confined,  from  consideratious  of  policy, 
to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States ;  but  that,  after  its  overthrow  was 
aecom{^ished,  it  was  then  directed,  and  has  since  continued,  i^^aiiiat 
the  State  Banks. 

We  are  not  bound  to  inquire  into  the  motives  of  President  Jackaon 
for  desiring  to  subvert  the  established  monetary  and  financial  system 
which  he  found  in  operation  ;  and  yet  some  examination  into  those 
which  probably  influtnced  his  mind  is  not  without  utility.  These 
are  to  be  found  in  his  peculiar  constitution  and  character.  His  egotism 
and  vanity  prompted  him  to  subject  eveiything  to  his  will;  to 
change,  to  remould,  and  retouch  everything.  Hence  the  proacriptmi 
which  characterized  his  administration,  the  universail  expulsion  bom 
office,  at  home  and  abroad,  of  all  who  were  not  devoted  to  him,  and 
the  attempt  to  render  the  executive  department  of  government,,  to 
use  a  finvorite  expression  of  his  own,  a  complete  ^^  unit."  Etence  his 
seizure  of  the  public  deposites  in  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and 
his  desire  to  unite  the  purse  with  the  sword.  Hence  his  attack  upon 
all  the  systems  of  policy  which  he  found  in  practical  operation— on 
that  of  internal  improvements,  and  on  that  of  the  protection  of  nation* 
al  industry.  He  was  animated  by  the  same  sort  of  amUtion  which 
induced  the  master-mind  of  the  age,  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  to  impress 
his  name  upon  every  thing  in  France.  When  I  was  in  Paris,  the 
sculptors  were  busily  engaged  chisseling  out  the  fiitinous  N.,  so  odious 
«•  the  Bourbon  line,  which  had  been  conspicuouply  carved  in  the 
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pftkce  ai  tbe  Tailleries,  and  on  other  public  edifices  and  monuments 
in  the  proud  capital  of  France.  When^  Mr.  President,  shall  we  see 
e&cedy  all  traces  of  the  ravages  committed  by  the  administration  of 
Andrew  Jackson  ?  Society  has  been  uprooted,  virtue  punished,  vice 
rewarded,  and  talents  and  intellectual  endowments  despised ;  brutal- 
ity, vulgarism,  and  loco-focoism,  upheld,  cherished,  and  countenanced. 
Ages  will  roll  around  before  the  moral  and  political  ravages  which 
have  been  committed,  will  I  fear,  cease  to  be  discernable.  General 
Jackson'a  ambition  was  to  make  his  administration  an  era  in  the  bis- 
toiy  of  the  American  government,  and  he  has  accomplished  that  ob* 
jiect  of  his  ambition  ;  but  I  trust  that  it  will  be  an  era  to  be  shunned 
as  sad  and  lamentable,  and  not  followed  and  imitated  as  supplying 
•oand  maxims  and  principles  of  administration. 

I  have  heard  his  hostility  to  Banks  ascribed  to  some  collision  which 
he  had  with  one  of  them,  during  the  late  war,  at  the  city  of  New 
Orleans  ;  and  it  is  possible  that  may  have  had  some  influence  upon 
hit  mind.  The  immediate  cause,  more  probably,  was  the  refusal  of 
that  perverse  and  unaccommodating  gentleman,  Nkk  Biddle,  to  turn 
ont  of  the  office  of  President  of  the  New  Hampshire  branch  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  at  the.  instance  of  his  excellency  Isaac 
Hill,  in  the  summer  of  1829,.  that  giant-like  person,  Jeremiah  Mason 
-.-giant  in  body,  add  giant  in  mind.  War  and  strife,  endless  war  and 
strifiB,  personal  or  national,  foreign  or  domestic,  were  the  aliment  of 
tb6  Ute  President's  existence.  War  against  the  Bank,  war  against 
France,  and  strife  and  contention  with  a  countless  number  of  individ- 
nab.  The  wars  with  Black  Hawk  and  the  Seminoles  were  scarcely 
m  luncheon  for  his  voracious  appetite*  And  he  made  his  exit  from 
pabUc  life,  denouncing  war  and  vengeance  against  Mexico  and  th* 
State  Banks. 

My  acquaintance  with  that  extraordinary  man  commenced  in  this 
city,  in  the  fall  of  1815  or  1816.  It  was  short,  but  highly  respectful, 
and  mutually  cordial.  I  beheld  in  him  the  gallant  and  successful 
general,  who,  by  the  glorious  victory  of  New  Orleans,  had  honorably 
cloaed  the  second  war  of  our  independence,  and  I  paid  him  the  honk* 
age  due  to  that  eminent  service.  A  few  years  after,  it  became  mjr 
painful  duty  to  animadvert,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  with 
the  independence  which  belongs  to  the  Representative  character,  upa& 
aome  of  his  proceedings  in  the  conduct  of  tbe  Seminole  war,  w-hich  « 
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thought  illegal  and  contrary  to  the  constitution  and  the  law  of  natioDS 
A  non-intercourse  between  us  ensued,  which  continued  until  the  (aB 
of  1824,  when,  >he  being  «  member  of  the  Senate,  an  acoommodatkM 
between  us  was  sought  to  be  brought  about  by  the  principal  part  of 
the  delegation  from  his  own  State.  For  that  purpose,  we  were  in* 
vited  to  dine  with  them  at  CHaxton's  boarding  house,  on  Capitol  Hill, 
where  my  yenerable  friend  from  Tennessee,  (Mr.  White)  and  his 
-colleague  on  the  Spanish  commission,  were  botli  present.  I  retired 
early  from  dinner,  and  was  followed  to  tiie  door  by  General  Jackson 
and  the  present  minister  of  the  United  States  at  the  Court  of  Madrid. 
They  pressed  me  earnestly  to  take  a  seat  with  them  in  thehr  carriage. 
My  faithful  servant  and  friend,  Chailes,  was  standing  at  the  door 
waiting  for  me,  with  my  own.  I  yielded  to  their  urgent  politeness, 
^lirected  Charles  to  follow  with  my  carriage,  and  they  set  me  down 
at  my  own  door.  We  afterwards  frequently  met,  "mth  mutual  re- 
-spect  and  cordiality  ;  dined  several  times  together,  and  reciprocated 
the  hospipality  of  our  respective  quarters.  This  friendly  intercourse 
continued  until  the  election,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  of  a 
President  of  the  United  States  came  on  in  February,  1825.  I  gave 
4he  vote  which,  in  the  contingency  that  happened,  I  told  my  col- 
league, (Mr.  Crittenden,)  who  sits  before  ttie,  prior  to  my  departure 
from  Kentucky,  in  November,  1824,  and  told  others,  that  I  shocdd 
give.  All  intercourse  ceased  between  Oeneral  Jackson  and  myseUl 
We  have  never  since,  except  once  accidentally,  exchanged  saluta- 
tions, nor  met,  except  on  occasions  when  we  were  performing  the 
last  offices  towards  deceased  members  of  Congress,or  other  oflBcers  of 
government.  Immediately  after  my  vote,  a  rancorous  war  was  com* 
menced  against  me,  and  all  the  barking  dogs  let  k)08e  upon  me.  1 
tihall  not  trace  it  during  its  ten  years'  bitter  continuance.  But  I  thank 
my  Grod  that  I  stand  here,  "firm  and  erect,  unbent,  unbroken,  unsub^ 
•dued,  unawed,  and  leady  to  denounce  the  mischievous  measures  of 
this  administration,  and  ready  to  denounce  this  its  Intimate  o(Esprii|g, 
the  most  pernicious  t)f  them  all. 

His  administration  conmsted  of  a  succession  of  astounding  mea- 
aores,  which  fell  on  the  publi<i  ear  like  repeated  bursts  of  loud  and 
appalling  thunder.  Before  the  reverberations  of  one  peal  had  ceased, 
another  and  another  came,  louder  and  louder,  and  more  terrifying* 
Or  rather,  it  was  like  a  volcanic  mountain,  emitting  frightful  erup- 
tions of  burning  lava.    Before  one  was  cold  and  crusted,  before  the 
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Toice  of  the  inhabitftDte  of  buried  villages  and  cities  were  hushed  in 
•temal  silencoi  another,  moie  desolating,  was  vomited  forth,  extend- 
kig  wider  and  wider  the  circle  of  death  and  destruction. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  no  unnecessary  digression.     The  personal 
character  of  such  a  chief  aa  I  have  been  describing,  his  passions,  his- 
pcopensities,  the  character  of  his  mind,  should  be  aU  thoroughly 
studied,  to  comprehend  clearly  his  measures,  and  his  administration. 
But  I  will  now  proceed  to  more  direct  and  strict  proofii  of  my  second 
and  third  propositions.    That  he  was  resolved  to  break  down  the 
fiaok  of  the  United  States,  is  proven  by  the  same  citations  from  his 
messages  which  I  have  made,  to  exhibit  bis  purpose  to  establish  a 
treasury  bank,  is  proven  by  his  veto  message,  and  by  the  fact  that  he 
did  destroy  it.    The  war  against  all  other  banks  was  not  originally 
announced,  because  he  wished  the  State  Banks  to  be  auxiliaries  in 
•rerthrowing  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  because  such  an 
annunciation  would  have  been  too  rash  and  shocking  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States  for  even  his  tremendous  influence.    >It  was 
necessuy  to  proceed  in  the  work  with  caution,  and  to  begin  with 
that  institution  against  which  could  be  embodied  the  greatest  amoimt 
of  prejudice.     The  refusal  to  recharter  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
was  followed  by  a  determination  to  remove  from  its  custody  the 
public  money  of  the  United  States.    That  determination  was  first 
whispered  in  this  place,  denied,  again  intimated,  and  finally,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1832,  executed.     The  agitation  of  the  American  public  which 
ensued,  the  warm  and  animated  discussions  in  the  country  and  in 
Congress,  to  which  that  unconstitutional  measure  gave  rise,  are  all 
fresh  in  our  recollection.     It  was  necessary  to  quiet  the  public  mind,, 
and  to  reconcile  the  people  to  what  had  been  done,  before  President 
Jackson  seriously  entered  upon  his  new  career  of  hostility  to  the 
State  Banks.     At  the  commencement  of  the  session  of  Ck>ngre88,  in 
1834,  he  imagined  a  sufficient  calm  had  been  produced,  and,  in  his 
annual  message  of  that  year,  the  war  upon  the  State  Banks  was 
opened.     In  that  message  he  says : 

*'  It  seems  due  to  the  safety  of  the  public  fmidB  femuainc  in  that  baok,  sad  in 
the  honor  of  the  American  people,  that  measures  be  taken  to  separate  the  govern 
mant  entirely  from  an  institution  so  mischievoiis  to  the  pablie  proeperity,  and  so 
regardless  of  the  constitution  and  laws.  Bv  transfeiring  the  puolic  depoeites,  by 
i^ppointing  other  pension  agents,  as  far  as  it  had  the  power,  by  ordering  ttie  discon- 
tmoance  ol  the  receipt  of  bank  cheeks  in  payment  of  the  public  dues  after  the  first 
day  of  January  next,  the  executive  has  exerted  all  its  lawful  authority  to  sever  the 
coaaesKm  between  the  govemroent  and  this  fiuthlesB  corporation.'* 

SO 
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In  this  qnotaiioQ  it  will  be  seen  that  the  first  germ  is  contained  of 
that  separation  and  divorce  of  the  government  from  banks,  which  has 
recently  made  such  a  conspicoons  figure.  It  relates,  it  is  true,  to  the 
late  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  he  speaks  of  separatiag  and  sev- 
ering the  connexion  between  the  government  and  that  institution. 
But  the  idea,  once  developed,  was  easily  susceptible  of  application  to 
all  banking  institutions.  In  the  message  of  the  succeeding  year,  his 
meditated  attack  upon  the  State  Banks  is  more  distinctly  disclosed. 
Speaking  of  a  sound  currency,  he  says : 

**  Ia  oonsideriog  the  meaos  of  obtaining  so  important  an  end,  (tliat  is,  a  soqimI 
currency.}  we  must  set  aside  all  calculations  of  temporaiy  coavenience.  and  be  in- 
Unenced  by  those  only  that  are  in  harmony  with  the  true  character  ana  permanent 
interests  of  the  Hepublic.  We  must  recur  to  the  first  principles,  and  see  what  it  is 
that  has  prevented  the  legislation  of  Congjtcm  and  the  States  on  the  subject  of  eor- 
rency  from  satisfying  the  public  expectation,  and  realizing  results  oorresponding  to 
those  which  have  attended  the  action  of  our  system  when  truly  consistent  with  the 
great  principle  of  quality  upon  which  it  rests,  and  with  that  spirit  of  foibeaimnce 
and  mutual  concesmon  and  generous  patriotism  which  was  originally,  and  most  ever 
continue  to  be,  the  vital  clement  of  our  Union. 

'*  On  this  subject,  I  am  sure  that  I  cannot  be  mistaken  in  ascribing  our  wnai  of 
success  to  the  undue  countenance  which  has  been  afforded  to  the  spirit  of  moaopoly. 
All  the  serious  dangers  which  our  system  has  yet  encountered  may  be  traced  to  the 
resort  to  impUed  powers,  and  the  use  of  corporations  clothed  with  privileges,  the 
eflect  of  which  is  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many. 
We  have  felt  but  one  class  of  those  dangers,  exhibited  in  the  contest  waged  by  tlie 
l^nk  of  the  United  States  against  the  government  for  the  last  four  years.  Happily, 
they  have  been  obviated  for  the  present  by  the  indignant  resbtance  of  the  pMiple  ; 
but  we  should  recollect  that  the  prmciple  whence  they  sprang  is  an  evep«ctive  oiae, 
which  will  not  fail  to  renew  its  efforts  in  the  same  and  in  other  forms,  so  long  as 
there  is  a  hope  of  success,  founded  either  on  the  inattention  of  the  peo|4e,  or  the 
treachery  of  their  representatives  to  the  subtle  progress  of  its  influence.*'  •  •  • 
"  We  are  now  to  see  whether,  in  the  present  favorable  condition  of  the  country,  we 
cannot  take  an  effectual  stand  against  this  spirit  of  monopoly,  and  practically  prove, 
in  respect  to  the  currency,  as  well  as  other  important  interests,  that  there  is  no  ne- 
cessity for  so  extensive  a  resort  to  it  as  that  which  has  been  heretofore  pmctised.** 
******  It  has  been  seen  that  without  the  agency  of  a  great  moneyed  monop- 
oly the  revenue  can  be  collected,  and  conveniently  and  safely  applied  to  all  the  pur- 
poses of  the  public  expenditure.  It  is  also  ascertamed  that,  instead  of  being  necee- 
sarily  made  to  promote  the  evils  of  an  unchecked  paper  system,  the  management  ot 
the  revenue  can  be  made  auxiliary  to  the  reform  which  the  legislature  of  seversJ  of 
the  States  have  already  commenced  in  regard  to  the  suppression  of  small  bills;  and 
which  has  only  to  be  fostered  by  proper  regulations  on  the  part  of  Congreas,  to  seeore 
a  practical  return,  to  the  extent  required  for  the  security  of  the  currency,  to  the  con- 
vUtntional  medium." 

As  in  the  instance  of  the  attack  upon  the  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
the  approach  to  the  State  Banks  is  slow,  cautious,  and  insidious.  He 
reminds  Congress  and  the  country  that  all  calculations  of  temporaiy 
convenience  must  he  set  aside ;  that  we  must  recur  to  first  princi- 
ples ;  and  that  we  must  see  what  it  is  that  has  preyented  legislation 
of  Congress  and  the  States  on  the  suhject  of  the  currency  from  satis* 
fying  puhlic  expectation.    He  declares  his  conTiction  that  the  wiat 
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ot  success  hfts  proceeded  from  undue  counteDence  \rhich  has  been 
afforded  to  the  spirit  of  monopoly.  All  the  serious  dangers  which 
oui  system  has  yet  encounterd,  may  be  traced  to  the  resort  to  implied 
powers,  and  to  the  use  of  corporations.  We  have  felt,  he  says,  but 
one  class  of  those  dangers  in  the  contest  with  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  and  he  clearly  intimates  that  the  other  class  is  the  State 
Banks.  We  are  now  to  see,  he  fh)cceds,  whether,  in  the  present 
favorable  condition  of  the  country,  we  cannot  take  an  effectual  stand 
against  the  spirit  of  monopoly.  Reverting  to  his  favorite  scheme  of 
a  government  bank,  he  says  it  is  ascertained  that,  instead  of  being 
made  necessary  to  promote  the  evils  of  an  unchecked  paper  system, 
the  management  of  the  revenue  can  be  made  auxiliary  to  the  reform 
which  he  is  desirous  to  introduce.  The  designs  of  President  Jackson 
against  the  State  Banks  are  more  fully  developed  and  enlarged  upon 
in  his  annual  message  of  1836,  from  which  I  beg  leave  to  quote  the 
following  passages : 


**  I  beg  leave  to  call  yonr  attention  to  another  subject  intimately  araociated  with ' 
the  preceding  one — the  currency  of  the  country. 

**  It  is  apparent,  from  the  whole  context  of  the  conatitutioh,  as  well  ai  the 'history 
of  (he  times  that  gave  birth  to  it,  that  it  was  the  P^jpoae  of  the  convention  to  estab- 
lish a  currency  consisting  of  the  precions  metals.  Thes?,  from  their  peculiar  proper* 
ties,  which  rendered  them  the  standard  of  value  in  all  other  countries,  were  adopted 
in  this,  as  well  to  establish  its  commercial  standard,  in  reference  to  foreirn  countries, 
by  a  permanent  rule,  as  to  exclude  the  use  of  a  mutable  medium  of  excnaojte,  sueh 
as  of  certain  agricultural  commodities,  recognized  by  the  statutes  of  some  States  as 
a  tender  for  debts,  or  the  still  more  pernicious  expedient  of  a  paper  currency. 

"  Variableness  roust  ever  be  the  characteristic  of  a  currencv  of  which  the  precious 
metals  are  not  the  chief  ingredient,  or  which  can  be  expanded  or  contracted  without 
regard  to  the  principles  that  regulate  the  value  of  those  metals  as  a  standard  in  the 
general  trade  of  the  world.  With  us,  bank  issues  constitute  such  a  currency,  and 
must  ever  do  so,  until  they  are  made  dependent  on  those  just  proportions  of  gold  and 
silver,  as  a  circulating  medium,  which  experience  has  proved  to  be  necessary,  not 
only  m  this^  but  in  ail  other  commercial  countries,  where  those  proportions  am 
not  infased  into  the  circulation,  and  dp  not  control  it,  it  is  manifest  that  prices  must 
vary  according  to  the  tide  of  bank  issues,  and  the  value  and  stability  of  property 
must  stand  exposed  to  all  the  uncertainty  which  attends  the  administration  of  insti- 
tutions that  are  constantly  liable  to  the  temptation  of  an  inteiest  distinct  from  that 
of  the  community  in  which  they  are  established.** 

"  BuL  although  various  dangers  to  our  republican  institutions  have  been  obviated 
by  the  failure  of  the  bank  to  extort  from  the  government  a  renewal  of  its  charter, 
it  is  obvious  that  little  has  been  accomplished,  except  a  salutary  change  of  public 
opinion,  towards  restoring  to  the  country  the  sound  curreacy  provided  for  in  the 
constitution.  In  the  acts  of  several  of  the  States  prohibiting  the  circulation  of  small 
notes,  and  the  auxiliary  enactments  of  Congress  at  their  last  session,  foibidding  their 
reception  or  pavment  on  public  account,  the  true  policy  of  the  country  has  been  ad- 
vanced, and  a  larger  portion  of  the  precious  metals  infused  into  our  circulating  me- 
dium. These  measures  will  probably  be  followed  up  in  due  time  by  the  enactment 
of  State  laws,  banishing  from  circulation  bank  notes  of  still  higher  denominatioBS  i 
and  the  object  may  be  materially  promoted  by  farther  acts  of  Congress,  forindoiit 
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the  emptoyment,  as  fiecal  agents,  of  such  banks  as  issue  notes  of  low  donmnmatmis 
and  throw  impeaiments  in  the  way  of  the  circolation  of  gold  and  sUver.'* 

**  The  effects  of  an  extention  of  battk  endiU  and  orer-issafs  of  bank  paper,  have 
been  strikiogly  illastrated  in  the  sales  of  the  poblic  lands.  From  the  letorns  made  br 
the  Tarions  registen  and  receivers  in  the  early  part  of  last  suromer,  it  was  perceiTed 
that  the  receipts  arising  from  the  sales  of  public  lands  were  increasing  to  an  tmne- 
cedented  amount.  In  effect,  however,  these  receipts  amount  to  nothing  more  taiui 
credits  in  banks.  .  The  banks  lent  out  their  notes  to  speculators ;  they  were  paid  to 
receivers,  and  immediately  returned  to^e  banks,  to  be  knt  out  again  and  agaia. 
being  mere  instruments  to  transfer  to  if)RulatorB  the  most  valuable  public  land,  and 

Ky  the  government  by  a  credit  on  the  books  of  the  banks.  Those  credits  on  the 
oks  of  some  of  the  western  banks,  usually  called  depositee,  were  already  greatly 
beyond  their  immediate  means  of  jpayment,  and  were  rapidly  increanng.  Indeea, 
each  speculation  furnished  means  tor  another ;  for  no  sooner  had  one  indlvidn^  or 
company  paid  in  the  notes,  than  they  were  lent  to  another  for  a  like  purpose ;  and 
the  bank^  were  extending  their  business  and  their  issues  so  largely  as  to  alarm  con- 
siderate  men«  and  render  it  doubtful  whether  these  bank  credit t,v^ permitted  to  aec^ 
rmUate,  would  idlimaidy  beqfthe  ieatt  valmt  to  the  gooemment.  Ine  spirit  of  espaa- 
sion  and  speculation  was  not  confined  to  the  dejposite  banks,  but  pervaded  ttie  whoie 
multitude  of  banks  throughout  the  Union,  and  was  giving  rise  to  new  Institntiofts 
to  aggravate  the  evil. 

'*  The  safety  of  the  public  funds,  and  the  interest  of  the  people  generally,  required 
that  these  operations  should  be  checked :  and  it  became  the  duty  of  every  DiaDeh  of 
the  general  and  State  governments  to  adopt  all  legitimate  and  proper  means  to  pro- 
duce that  salutary  effect.  Under  this  vietr  of  my  duty,  I  directed  the  issniof  of  the 
order,  which  will  be  laid  before  you  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,.  requiniu(  pay- 
ment of  the  public  lands  sold  to  be  made  in  specie,  with  an  exception  until  the  fif- 
teenth of  fhc  present  month  in  favor  of  actual  settlers.  This  measure  hasprodneed 
many  salutary  consequences.  It  checked  the  career  of  the  western  banks,  and  gave 
them  additional  strength  in  anticipation  of  the  pressure  which  has  siooe  pervaded 
our  eastern  as  well  as  the  European  commereial  cities.  By  preventinf  the  expan- 
sion of  the  credit  system,  it  measurably  cut  off  the  means  of  speculaoon,  ana  re- 
tarded its  progress  in  monopolixing  the  most  valuable  of  the  publio  lands.  It  baa 
tended  to  save  the  new  States  from  a  non-resident  proprietorship-^one  of  the  neat- 
est obstacles  to  the  advancement  of  a  new  country  and  the  prosperity  of  an  old  one. 
It  has  tended  to  keep^  open  the  public  lands  for  entry  by  emigrants  at  aoTemment 
prices,  instead  of  their  being  compelled  to  purehase  of  speculators  at  double  or  treble 
prices.  And  it  is  conveying  into  the  intenor  large  sums  in  silver  and  gold,  there  to 
enter  permanently  mto  the  currency  of  the  country,  and  place  it  on  a  firmer  foun- 
dation. It  is  confidently  believed  that  the  country  wiU  find,  in  the  motives  which 
induced  that  order,  and  the  happy  consequences  which  have  ensued,  much  to  com- 
mend and  nothing  to  condemn." 

It  is  seen  that  he  again  calls  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  cur- 
rency pf  the  country,  alledges  that  it  was  apparent  from  the  wholes 
context  of  the  constitution,  as  well  as  the  history  of  the  times  that 
gave  birth  to  it,  that  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  convention  to  establish 
a  currency  consisting  of  the  precious  metals  ;  imputes  •variableness 
and  a  liability  to  inordinate  contraction  and  expansion  to  the  A'*w«*i"g 
paper  system,  and  denounces  bank  issues  as  being  an  uncertain  stand- 
ard. He  felicitates  himself  upon  the  dangers  which  hare  been  ob- 
viated by  the  overthrow  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  but  de- 
clares that  little  has  been  yet  done,  except  to  produce  a  salutary 
change  of  public  opinion  towards  restoring  to  the  country  the  sound 
currency  promdedfw  in  the  constUvium^    I  will  here  say,  in  paasing, 
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that  all  this  outcry  about  the  precious  metals,  gold,  and  the  consti- 
tutional currency,  has  been  put  forth  to  delude  the  people,  and  to  use 
the  precious  metals  as  an  instrument  to  break  down  the  banking  insti- 
tutions of  the  States,  and  to  thus  pave  the  way  for  the  ultimate  estab- 
lishment of  a  great  government  bank.  In  the  present  advanced  state 
of  civilization,  in  the  present  condition  of  the  commerce  of  the  world, 
«nd  in  the  actual  relations  of  trade  and  intercourse  between  the  differ- 
ent nations  of  the  world,  it  is  perfectly  chimerical  to  suppose  that  the 
cnrrency  of  the  United  States  should  consist  exclusively,  or  princi- 
pally, of  the  precious  metals. 

In  the  quotations  which  I  have  made  from  the  last  annual  messi^ 
of  General  Jackson,  he  speaks  of  the  ^extension  of  bank  credits,  and 
the  over-issues  of  bank  paper,  in  the  operations  upon  the  sales  of 
public  lands.  In  hh  message  of  only  the  preceding  year,  the  vast 
.amount  of  those  sales  had  been  dwelt  upon  wjth  peculiar  complaisance, 
as  illustrating  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  as  proof  of 
the  wisdom  of  his  administration.  But  now  that  which  had  been  an- 
nounced as  a  blessing  is  deprecated  as  a  calamity.  Now,  his  object 
being  to  assail  the  banking  institutions  of  the  States,  and  to  justify 
that  fiital  treasury  order,  which  I  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to 
notice,  he  expresses  his  apprehension  of  the  danger  to  which  we  are 
exposed  of  losing  the  public  domain,  and  getting  nothing  for  it  but 
boMk  credits.  He  describes,  minutely,  the  circular  process  by  which 
the  Qotes  of  the  banks  passed  out  of  those  institutfons  to  be  employed 
in  the  purchase  of  the  public  lands,  and  returned  again  to  them  in  the 
form  of  credits  to  the  government.  He  forgets  that  Mr.  Secretary 
Taney,  to  reconcile  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  the  daring 
measure  of  removing  the  public  deposites,  had  stimulated  the  banks 
to  the  exercise  of  great  liberality  in  the  grant  of  loans.  He  informs 
us,  in  that  message,  that  the  safety  of  the  public  funds,  and  the  in- 
terests of  the  people  generally,  required  that  these  copious  issues  of 
the  banks  should  be  checked,  and  that  the  conversion  of  the  public 
lands  into  mere  bank  credits  should  be  arrested.  And  his  measure 
to  accomplish  these  objects  was  that  famous  treasury  order,  already 
adverted  to.  Let  us  pause  here  for  a  moment,  and  contemplate  the 
drenmstances  under  which  it 'was  Issued.  The  principle  of  the  order 
had  been  proposed  and  discussed  in  Congress.  But  one  Senator,  as 
ftr  as  I  know,  in  this  branch  of  the  Legislature,  and  not  a  solitary 
member,  within  my  knowledge,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  was 
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ia  ftyor  of  it.  And  yet,  in  about  a  week  after  the  adjounmenl  of 
Congress,  the  principle,  which  met  with  no  countenance  fixun  the 
legislative  authority  was  embodied  in  the  form  of  a  treaauiy  ediet, 
and  promulgated  imder  the  executiye  authority,  to  the  astoniahmeai 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

1  f  we  possessed  no  other  eridence  whatever  of  the  hostility  of  Pre- 
sident Jackson  to  the  State  Banks  of  the  United  States,  that  order 
would  supply  conclusive  proof.  Bank  notes,  bank  issues,  bank  ci^edits> 
were  distrusted  and  denounced  by  him.  It  was  proclaimed  to  the 
people  that  they  were  unworthy  of  confidence.  The  govermnent 
could  no  longer  trust  in  their  s^urity.  And  at  a  moment  when  the 
banking  operations  were  extended,  and  stretched  to  their  utmost  ten- 
sion ;  when  they  were  almost  all  tottering  and  ready  to  fall,  for  the 
want  of  that  metallic  basis  on  which  they  all  rested,  the  executive 
announces  its  distrust,  issues  the  treasury  order,  and  enters  die  mar- 
ket (on  specie,  by  a  demand  of  an  extraordinary  amount  tosvffpkj  the 
means  of  purchasing  the  public  lands.  If  the  sales  had  continued  in 
the  same  ratio  they  had  been  made  during  the  previous  year,  that  is, 
at  about  the  rate  of  twenty-four  millions  per  annum,  this  unpreoe* 
dented  demand  created  by  government  for  specie  must  have  exhausted 
the  vaults  of  most  of  the  banks,  and  produced  much  sooner  the  ca- 
tastrophe which  occurred  in  May  last.  And,  what  is  mere  extraor- 
dinary, this  wanton  demand  for  specie  up<m  all  the  banks  of  the  com- 
mercial capitals,  and  in  the  busy  and  thickly  peopled  portions  of  the 
country,  was  that  it  might  be  transported  into  the  wilderness,*  and, 
after  having  been  used  in  the  purchase  of  public  lands,  deposited  to 
the  credit  of  the  government  in  the  books  of  western  banks,  in  sonae 
of  which,  according  to  the  message,  there  were  already  credits  to  the 
government  '^  greatly  beyond  their  immediate  means  of  payment.** 
Government,  therefore,  did  not  itself  receive,  or  rather  did  not  retain, 
the  very  specie  which  it  professed  to  demand  as  the  only  me£um 
worthy  o[  the  public  lands.  The  specie,  which  was  so  uselessly  ex- 
acted, was  transferred  from  one  set  of  banks,  to  the  derangement  of 
the  commerce  and  business  of  the  coimtry,  and  placed  in  the  vaults 
of  another  set  of  banks  in  the  interior,  forming  only  those  bank  credits 
to  the  government  upon  which  President  Jackson  placed  so  slight  a  - 
value. 

FinaBji  when  General  Jackson  was  about  to  retiire  from  the  ceres 


of  government,  he  ikvored  hifl  coanirymen  with  A  frreirdl  additM. 
The^  solemnity  of  the  occasion  gives  to  any  ojHnions  which  he  has 
expressed  in  that  document  a  claim  to  peculiar  attention.  It  will  he 
seen,  on  perusing  it,  that  he  denounces,  more  emphatically  than  in 
any  of  his  previous  addresses,  the  bank  paper  of  ibe  country,  corpo* 
rations,  and  what  he  chooses  to  denominate  the  spirit  of  monopoly. 
The  Senate  will  indulge  me  in  calling  its  attention  to  certain  parts 
of  that  address  in  the  following  extracts : 


"  Tke  constitution  of  the  United  States  unqntstionmbly  intended  to  •earn  to  the 
people  a  circalatlDK  medium  of  gold  and  siWer.  But  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Buik  by  (Doofrees,  with  the  privilege  of  issuing  paper  money  receivable  in  payment 
of  the  public  dues,  and  the  unfortunate  course  of  legislation  in  the  severs!  States 
«pon  the  same  subject,  drove  from  general  eirenlntioa  the  constitutional  onmiiey. 
Slid  submitted  one  of  psper  in  its  place.** 

^*  The  mischief  springs. from  the  power  which  the  moneyed  interest  derives  from 
a  paper  cntrency,  which  they  are  able  to  control ;  from  tne  multitude  of  coipora- 
tions,  with  exclusive  privileges,  which  they  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  in  the  dif- 
fsitnt  States,  aad  which  are  employed  altogether  for  their  benefit ;  ana  imless  you 
be^^me  more  watchful  in  your  States,  and  check  this  spirit  of  monopoly  and  thirac 
for  exclnsive  privileges,  jron  win  in  the  end,  find  fhat  the  most  important  powen  of 
government  have  been  given  or  baitered  away,  and  the  control  over  your  deaiMC 
interests  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  these  coiporations.** 

**  Bat  it  will  re<]uire  steady  and  perBevering  exertions  on  3rour  part  to  rid  j^our* 
selves  of  the  iniautties  and  mischiefs  of  the  paper  system,  aad  check  the  ipirit  of 
monopoly  and  other  abuses  whidtk  have  flprun|f  np  with  it,  and  of  whieh  it  is  the  main 
sspport.  So  many  interests  are  united  to  resist  all  refoim  on  this  subiect,  that  yoa 
must  not  hope  that  the  conflict  will  be  a  short  one^  nor  success  easy.  Mr  humbit 
•ifoito  have  not  beea  spared,  during  my  admiaisCretion  of  the  government,  to  lestoct 
the  constitutional  currency  of  gold  ana  silver :  and  something,  I  trust,  has  been  dons 
towscrds  the  aeeomptishment  of  this  most  desirable  object.  Sat  snoni^  y%t  remains 
to  reoniie  all  your  energy  and  perseverance.  The  power,  however,  is  m  yoor  hands, 
and  the  remedy  most  and  will  oe  applied,  if  you  determine  upon  it.'* 

The  mask  is  now  thrown  off,  and  he  boldly  says  that  the  consdto* 
tion  of  the  United  States  tin^nies(t(ma6/y  intended  to  secure  to  the 
people  a  circulating  medium  of  gold  and  silver.  They  have  not  eiH 
joyed,  he  says,  that  benefit,  because  of  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Bank,  and  the  vnfarttmate  count  q^  legiiUUian  in  the  Meveral  Statee^ 
He  does  not  limit  his  condemnation  of  the  past  policy  of  this  countiy 
to  the  federal  goyemment,  of  which  he  had  just  ceased  to  be  tlus 
diief,  but  he  extends  it  to  the  States  also,  as  if  they  were  incompe- 
tent to  judge  of  the  interests  of  their  respectiye  citizens.  He  tdls  ua 
that  mischief  springs  from  the  power  which  ihe  monied  interest  dt» 
lifes  from  a  paper  currency,  which  they  aie  abla  to  eontrol,  and  Am 
inaltitade  of  corporations ;  and  he  stimnlates  the  people  to  becooM 
aore  watchfril  in  their  soTeral  States,  to  check  this  spirit  of  monop- 
ekf.    To  inTigorate  tteir  fbrtitiide,  he  Mk  tte  peopUT  that  U  wOt 
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require  steady  and  perseveriDg  exeitioDS,  on  their  part,  to  rid  them 
selves  of  the  iniquUies  and  mischiefs  of  the  paper  system,  and  to 
cheek  the  spirit  of  monopoly.  They  must  not  hope  that  the  confliet 
will  be  a  short  one,  nor  success  easy.  His  humble  efibrts  have  not 
been  spared,  during  his  administration,  to  restore  the  constit^itioiHL 
currency  of  gold  and  silver ;  and,  although  he  has  been  able  to  dc 
something  towards  the  accomplishment  of  that  object,  eHOugh  jef 
remains  to  require  all  the  energy  and  perseverance  of  the  people. 

'  Such,  Mr.  President  are  the  proofs  and  the  argument  on  which  I 
rely  to  establish  the  second  and  third  propositions  whicli  I  have  beea 
considering.  Are  they  not  successfully  maintained  ?  Is  it  possible 
that  any  thing  could  be  more  conclusive  on  such  a  subject  ?  I  pass  to 
the  consideration  of  the  fourth  proposition. 

4.  That  the  {wesent  administration,  by  acknowledgments  emaam 
ting  from  the  highest  and  most  authentic  source,  has  succeeded  to  the 
principles,  plans,  and  policy  of  the  preceding  administration,  and 
stand  solemnly  pledged  to  complete  and  peifect  them. 

I'ne  proofs  on  this  subject  are  brief;  but  they  are  dear,  direct  and 
plenary.  It  is  impossible  for  any  unbiassed  mind  to  doubt  for  a  men 
roent  about  them.  You,  sir,  will  be  surprised,  when  I  shall  array 
them  before  you,  at  their  irresistible  force.  The  6rst  that  I  shall  ofier 
IS  an  extract  from  Mr.  Van  Buren's  letter  of  acceptance  of  the  nomi. 
nation  of  the  Baltimore  convention,  dated  May  23d,  1835.  In  that 
letter  he  says : 

"  I  content  myself,  on  this  occasion,-  with  saying  that  I  consider  myself  the  bon- 
ored  imtrumeni,  selected  by  the  friends  of  the  present  administratioDy  to  rorrv  md 
Ut  principUi  and  policy  ;  and  that,  as  well  from  inclination  as  from  duty,  tehaX^  if 
honored  with  the  choice  of  the  American  people,  endeavor  generally  to  follow  ia 
the  footsteps  of  Presiaent  Jackson,  happy  if  I  anal  be  able  to  jmfeet  tkevmrkwiddk 
he  has  so  gloriously  began.** 


Mr.  Van  Buren  announces  that  he  was  the  honored  instrument 
lected  by  his  friends  of  the  present  administration,  to  carry  out  its 
principles  and  policy.  The  honored  instrument !  That  word,  accord- 
ing to  the  most  approved  definition,  means  tool  He  was  then,  the 
hcmored  tool — ^to  do  what  ?  to  promote  the  honor,  and  advance  the 
welfiEffe  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  to  add  to  the  gl(»y  of 
the  country  ?  No,  no  ;  his  country  was  not  in  his  thoughts.  Par^y 
party^fiUed  the  place  is  bia  bosom,  which  oountry  should  have  oe* 
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rapied.    He  was  the  honored  tool  to  cany  ont  the  principles  and 
pc^y  of  Greneral  Jackson's  adaiinistration  ;  and  if  elected,  he  should, 
m  well  from  inclination  as  from  duty,  endeavor,  generally,  to  tread  in 
the  footsteps  of  General  Jackson — happy,  if  he  should  he  ahle  to  per- 
feet  the  work  which  he  had  so  gloriously  hegun.     Duty  to  whom  ? 
to  the  country,  to  the  whole  people  of  the  United  States  ?    No  such 
thing  \  but  duty  to  the  friends  of  the  then  administration  ;  and  that 
dhitj  required  him  to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  his  illustrious  predeces- 
•OTi  and  to  perfect  the  work  which  he  had  begun  !   Now,  the  Senate 
trill  bear  in  mind,  that  the  most  distinguishing  features  of  General 
Jackson's  administration  related  to  the  currency-;  that  he  had  de- 
BOODced  the  banking  institutions  of  the  country  ;  that  he  had  over- 
thrown the  Bank  of  the  United  States ;  that  he  had  declared,  when 
that  object  was  accomplished,  only  one  half  the  work  was  completed  ; 
tfaai  he  then  commenced  a  war  against  the  State  Banks,  in  order  to 
finish  the  other  hdf ;  that  he  constantly  persevered  in,  and  never 
itNuidoned,  his  favorite  project  of  a  great  government  treasury  Bank ; 
tad  that  he  retired  from  the  office  of  Chief  Magistrate,  pouring  out, 
in  his  ferewell  address,  anathemas  against  paper  money,  corporations, 
tnd  the  spirit  of  monopoly.     When  these  things  are  recollected,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  comprehend  clearly  what  Mr.  Van  Buren  means . 
bj  carrying  out  the  principles  and  policy  of  the  late  administration 
No  one  can  mistake  that  those  principles  and  that  policy  require  him 
(D  break  down  the  local  institutions  of  the  States,  and  to  discredit 
■nd  destroy  the  paper  medium  which  they  issue.     No  one  can  be  at 
a  Ion  to  understand  that,  in  following  in  the  footsteps  of  President 
Inckson,  and  in  perfecting  the  work  which  he  begun,  Mr.  Van  Buren 
menus  to  continue  attacking,  systematically,  the  Banks  of  the  States, 
lad  to  erect  on  their  ruins  that  great  government  Bank,  begun  by  his 
predecessor,  and  which  he  is  the  honored  instrument  selected  to  com- 
|ileCe.    The  next  proof  which  I  shall  offer  is  supplied  by  Mr.  Van 
Boren's  inaugural  address,  from  which  I  request  permission  of  the 
Etoate  to  read  the  following  extract : 

*' ImvceiTiDg  from  the  people  the  sacred  trust  twice  confided  to  my  illnstrioat 
pndpceflsor,  and  which  he  has  discharged  so  faithfully  and  so  well,  I  know  that  I 
Bannoc  expect  to  perform  the  arduous  task  with  equal  ability  and  success.  Bat. 
wmttd  Of  ihave  been  in  his  countdi^  a  daily  witness  ol  his  exclusive  and  unsurpassed 
ievotion  to  his  country's  welfare,  agrennjg  with  him  intentimentt  which  his  cohb- 
trymen  have  warmly  supported,  and  permitted  to  partake  largdy  of  his  confidence, 
[may  hope  that  somewhat  of  the  same  cheering  approbation  wiH  be  found  to  attend 
ipon  my  path  T* 
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Here  we  find  Mr.  Van  Boren  distinctly  avowing,  what  the  Amen* 
can  people  well  knew  before,  that  he  had  been  united  in  the  conncik 
of  General  Jackson  ;  that  he  had  agreed  with  him  in  sentiments,  and 
that  he  had  partaken  largely  of  his  confidence.  This  intimacy  and 
confidential  intercourse  could  not  have  existed  without  the  concur^ 
rence  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  in  all  those  leading  and  prominent  measures 
of'  his  friend,  which  related  to  the  establishment  of  a  goyemmeDt 
bank,  the  oyerthrow  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  the  attadE 
upon  the  State  institutions,  and  the  denunciation  of  the  paper  cur- 
rency, the  spirit  of  monopoly,  and  corporations.  Is  it  crediUe  that 
General  Jackson  should  have  aimed  at  the  accomplishment  of  all 
those  objects,  and  entertained  all  these  sentiments,  without  Mr.  Van 
Buren's  participation  ? 

I  proceed  to  another  point  of  powerful  evidence^  in  the  condod 
of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  in  respect  to  the  famous  treasury  order.  Thai 
order  had  been  promulgated,  originally,  in  defiance  of  the  opinion  of 
Congress,  had  been  continued  in  operation  in  defiance  d  the  wishes 
and  will  of  the  people,  and  had  been  repealed  by  a  bill  passed  at  the 
last  ordinary  session  of  Congress,  by  overwhelming  majorities.  The 
fate  of  that  bill  is  well  known.  Instead  of  being  returned  f  o  ib% 
House  in  which  it  originated,  according  to  the  requirement  of  the 
constitution,  it  was  sent  to  one  of  the  pige9n-holes  of  the  depaitmyen^ 
of  state,  to  be  filed  away  with  an  opinion  of  a  convenient  Attorney 
General,  always  ready  to  prepare  one  in  support  ef  executive  en- 
croachment. On  the  fifth  of  March  last  not  a  doubt  was  entertained, 
as  &r  as  my  knowledge  or  belief  extends,  that  Mr.  Van  Buren  would 
rescind  the  obnoxious  order.  I  appeal  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri, 
who  sits  near  me,  (Mr.  Linn,)  to  the  Senator  firom  Mississippi,  who 
sits  fitrthest  from  me,  (Mr.  Walker,)  to  the  Senator  firom  Alabama, 
(Mr.  King,)  and  to  the  whole  of  the  administration  Senators,  if  such 
was  not  the  expectation  of  all  of  them.  Was  there  ever  an  occasion 
in  which  a  new  administration  had  so  fine  an  opportunity  to  signalise 
its  commencement  by  an  act  of  grace  and  wisdom,  demanded  by  the 
best  interests  and  most  anxious  wishes  of  the  people  ?  But  Mr.  Van 
Buren  did  not  think  proper  to  embrace  it.  He  had  shared  too  largely 
in  the  confidence  of  his  predecessor,  agreed  too  fully  with  him  in  his 
councils,  to  rescind  an  order  which  constituted  so  essential  a  part  of 
the  system  which  had  been  deliberately  adopted  to  overthrow  the 
State  Banks. 
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Another  course  pursued  by  the  administratioiiy  after  the  catastrophe 
«f  the  suspension  of  specie  payments  by  the  banks,  demonstrates  the 
liOBtile  purposes  towards  them  of  the  present  administration.  When  a 
similar  event  had  occurred  during  the  administration  of  Mr.  Madison^ 
did  he  discredit  and  discountenance  ihe '  issues  of  the  banks  by 
TCfoiing  to  4receive  them  in  payment  of  the  public  dues  ?  Did  the 
State  governments,  upon  the  former  or  the  late  occasion,  refuse  to 
receive  them  in  payment  of  the  dues  to  them,  respectively  ?  And  if 
irredeemable  bank  notes  are  good  enough  for  State  govemmenta  and 
the  people,  are  they  not  good  enough  for  the  federal  government  of 
the  same  people  ?  By  exacting  specie,  in  all  payments  to  the  gene* 
tal  government,  that  government  presented  itself  in  the  market  as  a 
{>owerfnl  and  formidable  competitor  with  the  Banks,  demanding  spe* 
cie  at  a  moment  when  the  Banks  were  siaking  unexampled  struggles 
1o'  strengthen  themselves,  and  prepare  for  the  resumption  of  specie 
payments,  llie  extent  of  this  government  demand  for  specie  does 
not  admit  of  exact  ascertainment ;  but  when  we  reflect  that  the  an* 
Mifll  expenditures  of  the  government  were  at  the  rate,  including  the 
peat-office  department,  of  about  thirty-three  millions  of  ddlars,  and 
liiftt  its  income,  made  up  either  of  taxes  or  loans,  must  be  an  equal 
ium,  mddng  together  an  aggregate  of  sixty-six  millions,  it  will  be 
«ee&  that  the  amount  of  specie  required  for  the  use  of  govemmeDt 
milt  be  immensely  large.  It  cannot  be  (vecisely  determined,  but 
wooM  not  be  less  probably  than  fifteen  or  twenty  millions  of  dollan 
|ier  annum.  Now,  how  is  it  posisible  for  the  banks,  coming  into  the 
specie  market,  in  competition  with  all  the  vast  power  and  influence 
ef  ;the  govermnent,  to  provide  themselves  with  specie  in  a  reasonable 
fime  to  resume  specie  payments  ?  That  competition  would  have 
been  avoided,  if  upon  the  stoppage  of  the  Banks,  the  notes  of  those 
sf  whose  solidity  there  was  no  doubt,  had  been  continued  to  be  re* 
«eived  in  payment  of  the  public  dues,  as  was  done  in  Mr.  Madison's 
jrimtnistration.  And ,  why,  Mr.  President,  should  they  not  have  been  ? 
VHiy  should  not  this  government  receive  the  same  description  of  me>- 
dium  which  is  found  to  answer  all  the  purposes  of  the  several  State 
governments  ?  Why  should  they  have  resorted  to  the  expedient  of 
issuing  an  inferior  paper  medium,  in  the  form  of  treasury  notes,  and 
refusing  to  receive  the  better  notes  of  safe  and  solid  banks  ?  Do  not 
misimderstand  me,  Mr.  President  No  man  is  more  averse  than  I  am  to 
«  permanent  inconvertible  paper  medium.  It  would  have  been  as  a 
temporary  measure  only  that  1  should  have  thought  it  expedient  to 
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receive  the  notes  of  good  local  banks.  If,  along  with  that  measure,  the 
treasury  order  had  been  repealed,  and  other  measures  adopted  to  en- 
courage and  coerce  the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  we  should  have 
been  much  nigher#that  desirable  event  than,  I  fear,  we  now  are.  In* 
deed,  I  do  not  see  when  it  is  possible  for  the  banks  to  resume  specie 
payments,  as  long  as  the  government  is  in  the  field, making  war  upon 
them,  and  in  the  market  demanding  specie. 


Another  conclusive  evidence  of  the  hostility  to  the  State 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  is  to  be  found  in  that  extraordinaiy 
recommendation  of  a  bankrupt  law,  contained  in  his  message  at  tbft 
extra  session.  According  to  all  the  principles  of  any  bankrupt  sys- 
tem with  which  J  am  acquainted,  the  Banks,  by  the  stoppage  of 
specie  payments,  had  rendered  themselves  li&ble  to  its  operation.  If 
the  recommended  law  had  been  passed,  commissions  of  bankruptcy 
could  have  been  immediat^y  sued  out  against  all  the  suspended 
banks,  their  assets  seized,  and  the  administration  of  them  tf  ansfenred, 
from  the  several  corporations  to  which  it  is  now  entrusted,  to  commis*  * 
•ioners  appointed  by  the  President  himself.  Thus,  by  one  blow, 
would  the  whole  of  the  State  Banks  have  been  completely  prostrated, 
and  the  way  cleared  for  the  introduction  of  the  favorite  Treasoiy 
Bank ;  and  is  it  not  in  the  same  spirit  of  unfriendliness  to  tbbse  banks, 
and  with  the  same  view  of  removing  all  obstacles  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  government  bank,  that  the  bill  was  presented  to  the  Senate 
a  few  days  ago  by  the  Senator  from  Tennesee  (Mr.  Grundy)  agiunst 
the  circulation  of  the  notes  of  the  old  Bank  of  the  United  States  ? 
At  a  time  when  there  is  too  much  want  of  confidence,  and  when 
every  thing  that  can  be  done,  should  be  done  to  revive  and  strengthen 
it,  we  are  called  upon  to  pass  a  law  denouncing  the  heaviest  penalty 
and  ignominious  punbhment  against  all  who  shall  re-issue  the  notes 
of  the  old  Bank  of  the  United  States,  of  which  we  are  told  that  about 
seven  millions  of  dollars  are  in  circulation ;  and  they  constitute  the 
best  portion  of  the  paper  medium  of  the  country,  the  only  portion  of 
it  which  has  a  credit  everywhere,  and  which  serves  the  purpose  of 
a  general  circulation  ;  the  only  portion  with  which  a  man  can  travel 
firom  one  end  of  the  continent  to  the  other  ;  and  I  do  not  doubt  that 
the  Senator  who  has  fulminated  those  severe  pains  and  penalties 
against  that  best  part  of  our  paper  medium,  provides  himself  with  a 
sufficient  amount  of  it,  whenever  he  leaves  Nashville,  to  take  him  to 
Washington. 
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[HeieMr.  Gnindy  rose,  and  remarked :  No,  sir ;  I  always  travel  on  specie.] 

Ah !  my  old  friend  is  always  specious*  I  am  quite  sure  that  menr. 
her8  from  a  distaDce  in  the  interior  generally  find  it  indispensable  to 
sapply  themselves,  on  commencing  their  journey,  with  an  adequate 
amount  of  these  identical  notes  to  defray  their  expenses.  Why,  sir, 
will  any  man  in  his  senses  deny  that  these  notes  are  &r  better  than 
those  which  have  been  issued  by  that  government  banker,  Levi 
Woodbury,  aided  though  he  be  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
(I  beg  his  pardon,  I  mean  the  ex-Chancellor,)  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  (Mr.  Wright  ?)  I  am  not  going  to  stop  here  to  inquire  into 
the  strict  legality  of  the  re-issue  of  these  notes ;  that  question,  to- 
gether with  the  power  of  the  government  to  pass  the  proposed  bill, 
will  be  taken  up  when  it  is  considered.  I  am  looking  into  the  mo- 
tive of  such  9  measure.  Nobody  doubts  the  perfect  safety  of  the 
notes  ;  no  one  can  believe  that  they  will  not  be  fairly  and  fully  paid. 
What,  then,  is  the  design  of  the  bill  ^  It  is  to  assail  the  only  sure 
ged^ral  medium  which  the  people  possess.  It  is  because  it  may 
come  in  competition  with  treasury  notes,  or  other  government  paper. 
Sir,  if  the  bill  had  not  been  proposed  by  my  old  friend  from  Tennes- 
aee,  I  would  say  its  author  better  deserved  ^  peiAentiary  punishment 
than  those  against  whom  it  is  directed.  I  remember  to  have  heard 
of  mo  illustrious  individual,  now  in  retirement,  having  on  some  oc- 
caaion,  burst  out  into  the  most  patriotic  indignation,  because  of  a 
wi^lgish  trick  played  off  upon  him,  by  putting  a  note  of  the  late 
Bftnk  of  the  United  States  into  his  silk  purse  with  his  gold. 

But  it  IS  unnecessary  to  dwell  longer  on  the  innumerable  proofs  of 
the  hostility  against  the  State  Banks,  and  the  deliberate  purpose  c 
those  in  power  to  overthrow  them.    We  hear  and  see  daily  through- 
out the  country  among  their  partisans  and  presses,  denunciationg 
against  banks,  corporations,  rag  barons,  the  spirit  of  monopoly,  &c.  * 
ifid  the  howl  for  gold,  hard  money,  and  the  constitutional  currency 
and  no  one  can  listen  to  the  speeches  of  honorable  members,  friends 
of  the  administration,  in  this  house  and  the  other,  without  being  in. 
pressed  with  a  perfect  conviction  that  the  destruction  of  the  State 
Banks  is  meditated.     I  have  fulfilled  my  promise,  Mr.  President,  to 
sustain  the  first  four  propositions  with  which  I  set  out.     I  now  pro* 
ceed  to  the  fiflh  proposition* 
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.  5.  That  the  bill  under  consideration  is  intended  to  execute  Hi. 
Van  Buren's  pledge  to  complete  and  perfect  the  principles,  plans  and 
policy  of  the  past  administration,  by  establishing  upon  the  ruins  of 
the  late  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  the  State  Banks,  a  gavem- 
ment  Bank,  to  be  managed  and  controlled  by  the  treasury  depart- 
ment, acting  under  the  commands  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

The  first  impression  made  by  the  perusal  of  the  bill,  is  the  prodigal 
and  boundless  discretion  which  it  grants  to  the  Secretaiy  of  the 
Treasury,  irreconcileable  with  the  genius  of  our  free  institutions,  and 
contrary  to  the  former  cautious  practice  of  the  government.  As  ori* 
ginally  reported,  he  was  authorized  by  the  bill  to  allow  any  number 
of  clerks  he  thought  proper  to  the  various  Receivers  Greneral,  and  to 
fix  their  salaries.  It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  is  ^e  mere  com- 
mencement of  a  system ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that,  if  put  into 
operation,  the  number  of  Receivers  Greneral  and  other  depositaries  of 
the  public  money  would  be  indefinitely  multiplied.  He  is  allowed  to 
appoint  as  many  examiners  of  the  public  money,  and  to  fix  their  sal- 
aries as  he  pleases  ;  he  is  allowed  to  erect  at  pleasure,  costly  build- 
ings ;  there  is  no  eAmat^  for  any  thing ;  and  all  who  are  Conversant 
with  the  operations  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  government,  know 
the  value  and  importance  of  previous  estimates.  There  is  no  other 
check  upon  wasteful  expenditure  but  previous  estimates,  and  that 
was  a  point  always  particularly  insisted  upon  by  Mr.  Jefiferson.  The 
Senate  will  recollect  that,  a  few  days  ago,  when  the  salary  of  the 
Receiver  General  at  New  York  was  fixed,  the  chairman  of  the  Ck>m- 
mittee  oii  Finance  rose  in  his  place  and  stated  that  it  was  suggested  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  it  should  be  placed  at  three  tnou- 
sand  dollars ;  and  the  blank  was  accordingly  so  filled.  There  was  no 
statement  of  the  nature  or  extent  of  the  duties  to  be  performed,  of  ^be 
time  that  he  would  be  occupied,  of  the  extent  of  his  responsibility,  or 
the  expense  of  living  at  the  several  points  where  they  were  to  oe  lo- 
cated ;  nothing  but  the  suggestion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
and  that  was  deemed  all-sufficient  by  a  majority.  There  is  no  innit 
upon  the  appropriation  which  is  made  to  carry  into  efiect  the  Jll^ 
eontrary  to  all  former  usages,  which  invariably  prescribed  a  sum  not 
im  be  transcended. 

A  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  bill,  is  that  to  which  I  have  al- 
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ftedy  called  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  and  of  which  no  satisfactoiy 
explanation  has  been  given.  It  is  that  which  proceeds  upon  the  idea 
that  the  treasury  is  a  thing  distinct  from  the  treasure  of  the  United 
Slates,  and  gives  to  the  treasury  a  local  habitation  and  a  name,  in  the 
new  building  which  is  being  erected  for  the  treasury  department  in 
the  city  of  Washington.  In  the  treasury,  so  constituted,  is  to  be 
placed  that  pittance  of  the  public  revenue  which  is  gleaned  from  the 
IMstrict  of  Ck)lumbia.  All  else,  that  is  to  say,  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
mae  hundredths  of  thie  public  revenue  of  the  United  States  is  to  be 
I^Aced.in  the  hands  of  the  Receivers  General,  and  the  other  deposit^ 
tries  beyond  the  District  of  Ck)lumbia.  Now,  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  provides  that  no  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  public 
treasury  but  in  virtue  of  a  previous  appropriation  by  law.  That  tri- 
lling portion  of  it,  therefore,  which  is  within  the  District  of  Columbia, 
will  be  under  the  safeguard  of  the  constitution,  and  all  else  will  be  at 
the  arbitrary  disposal  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

It  was  deemed  necessary,  no  doubt,  to  vest  in  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  this  vast  and  alarming  discretionary  power.  A  new  and 
immense  government  bank  is  about  to  be  erected.  How  it  would 
work  in  all  its  parts,  could  not  be  anticipated  with  certainty ;  and  it 
was  thought  proper,  therefore,  to  bestow  a  discretion  commensurate 
with  its  novelty  and  complexity,  and  adapted  to' any  exigencies  which 
n^t  arise.  The  tenth  section  of  the  bill  is  that  in  which  the  power 
to  create  a  bank  is  more  particularly  conferred.  It  is  short,  and  I  will 
nad  it  to  the  Senate. 

"  Sec.  10.  And  be  it  further  etuicted.  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Secretaq^  of 
die  iSreasary  to  transfer  the  moneys  in  the  hands  of  any  depositarjr  hereby  constitii- 
fed,  to  the  treasury  of  the  United  States ;  to  the  mint  at  Philadelphia ;  to  the  branch 
Wpint  at  New  Orleans;  or  to  the  offices  of  either  of  the  Receivers  General  of  pablic 
moneys,  by  this  act  directed  to  be  appointed ;  to  be  there  safely  kept,  according  to 
the  provisions  of  this  act ;  and  alto  to  tranrfer  moneys  in  Ae  hands  of  any  one  deposit- 
dry,  amttituted  bv  this  act^  to  any  other  depontary  comtUvted  by  the  same,  at  ms  nt* 
MURioir,  and  aa  the  safety  of  the  publie  modeys,  and  the  convenience  qf  the  public  mtv 
VMf,  shall  seem  to  him  to  require.  And,  for  tne  purpose  of  payments  on  the  public 
aeeoimt,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  Secretary  to  draw  upon  any  cf  the  mid  depoeita^ 
fin^aehe  may  think  most  conducive  to  the  public  intereeti,  or  to  the  convenience  of  the 
public  creditors,  or  both.'* 

It  will  be  seen  that  it  grants  a  power,  perfectly  undefined,  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  shift  and  transfer  the  publie  money,  from 
depositary  to  depositary,  as  he  pleases.  He  is  expressly  authorized 
lo  transfer  moneys  in  the  hands  of  any  one  depositary,  constituted  by 
the  act,  to  any  other  depositary  eonstitoted  bj  iiy  aiM$  diitcrifioBy 
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and.  as  the  safety  of  the  public  moneys,  and  (he  convenUnce  of  ike 
pubHc  sermcej  shall  seeni  to  him  to  require.  There  is  no  specifica- 
tion of  any  contingency  or  contingencies  on  which  he  is  to  act.  All 
is  left  to  his  discretion.  He  is  to  judge  when  the  public  service  (and 
more  indefinite  terms  could  not  have  been  employed)  shall  seem  to 
him  to  require  it.  It  has  been  said  that  this  is  nothing  more  ^n  the 
customary  power  of  transfer,  exercised  by  the  treasury  department 
from  the  origin  of  the  government.  I  deny  it,  utterly  deny  it.  It  is 
a  totally  different  power  from  that  which  was  exercised  by  the  caa* 
tious  Gallatin,  and  other  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury — a  power,  by 
the  by,  which,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  has  been  controverted, 
and  which  is  infinitely  more  questionable  than  the  power  to  establish 
a  bank  of  the  United  States.  The  transfer  was  made  by  them  rarely, 
in  large  sums,  and  were  left  to  the  banks  to  remit.  When  payments 
were  made,  they  were  effected  in  the  notes  of  banks  with  which  the 
public  money  was  deposited,  or  to  which  it  was  transferred..  The 
rates  of  exchange  were  regulated  by  the  state  of  the  market,  and  un- 
der the  responsibility  of  the  banks.  But  here  is  a  power  given  to 
transfer  the  public  moneys,  without  limit  as  to  sum,  place  or  time, 
leaving  everything  to  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
the  Receivers  General,  and  other  depositaries.  What  a  scope  is  al- 
lowed in  the  fixation, of  the  rates  of  exchange,  whether  of  premium 
or  discount,  to  regulate  the  whole  domestic  exchanges  of  the  country, 
to  exercise  favoritism !  These  former  transfers  were  not  made  for 
disbursement,  but  as  preparatory  to  disbursement ;  and,  when  dis- 
bursed, i^  was  generally  in  bank  notes.  The  transfers  of  this  bill  are 
immediate  payments,  and  payments  made,  not  in  bank  notes,  but  in 
specie. 

The  last  paragraph  in  the  section  provides  that,  for  the  purpose  of 
payments  on  the  public  account,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Secretary 
to  draw  upon  any  of  the  $aid  depositaHeSj  as  he  may  think  most  com' 
ducive  to  the  public  interest^  or  to  the  convenience  of  the  public  credi- 
tors, or  both.  It  will  be  seen  that  no  limit  whatever  is  imposed  upon 
the  amount  or  form  of  the  draft,  or  as  to  the  depositary  upon  which 
it  la  drawn.  He  is  made  the  exclusive  judge  of  what  is  ^^  most  con- 
ducive to  the  public  interests."  Now  let  us  pause  a  moment,  and 
trace  the  operation  of  the  powers  thus  vested.  The  government  has 
a  revenue  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  millions.  The  Secretary  may 
dmw  it  to  any  one  or  more  points,  as  he  pleases.  .  More  ibatk.  <^ 
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moiety  of  the  revenue  arising  from  customs  is  receivable  at  the  port 
of  New  York,  to  which  point  the  Secretary  may  draw  all  portions  of 
it,  if  he  thinks  it  conducive  to  the  public  interest.  A  man  has  to  re- 
oetve,  under  an  appropriation  law,  $10,000,  and  applies  to  Mr.  Sec- 
retary for  payment.  Where  will  you  receive  it  ?  he  is  asked.  On 
New  York.  How  ?  In  draflts  from  $5  to  $500.  Mr.  Secretary 
will  give  him  these  drafts  accordingly,  upon  bank  note  paper,  im-^ 
pressed  like  and  simulating  bank  notes,  having  all  suitable  ^mbla^ 
zonry,  signed  by  my  friend  the  Treasurer,  (whose  excellent  practical 
•ense-,  and  solid  and  sound  judgment,  if  he  had  been  at  the  head  of 
the  treasury,  instead  of  Mr.  Levi  Woodbury,  when  the  suspension  of 
specie  payments  took  place,  would  have  relieved  or  mitigated  the 
pecuniary  embarrassments  of  the  government  and  the  people,)  and 
oountersigned  by  the  Comptroller,  and  filled  up  in  the  usual  way  of 
bank  notes.    Here  is  one  of  them  ! 

[Hp  here  held  up  to  the  gaze  of  the  Senate  a  treasnry  note,  havinf  all  the  appearance 
c£  a  bank  note,  colored,  engraved,  and  executed  like  any  other  bank  note,  for  #60.] 

This  is  a  government  /NW/-note,  put  into  circulation,  paid  oat  as 
money,  and  prepared  and  sent  forth,  gradually  to  accustom  the  peo- 
1^  of  this  country  to  government  paper. 

I  have  supposed  $10,000  to  be  received,  in  the  mode  stated,  by  a 
.  penoB  entitled  to  receive  it  under  an  appropriation  law.  Now,  let 
jgm  suppose  what  he  will  do  with  it.  Anywhere  to  the  south  or  west 
it  will  command  a  premium  of  from  two  to  five  per  cent.  Nowhere 
ID  the  United  States  will  it  be  under  par.  Do  you  suppose  that  the  , 
holder  of  these  drafts  would  be  fool  enough  to  convert  them  into  Spe* 
cte^  to  be  carried  and  transported  at  his  risk.  Do  you  think  that  he 
would  not  prefer  that  this  money  should  be  in  the  responsible  custody 
of  the  government,  rather  than  in  his  own  insecure  keeping  ?  Do 
you  think  that  he  will  deny  to  himself  the  opportunity  of  realizing 
the  premium  of  which  he  may  be  perfectly  sure .'  The  greatest  want 
of  the  country  is  a  medium  of  general  circulation,  and  of  uniform  value 
everywhere.  That,  especially,  is  our  want  in  the  western  and  iMe- 
nor  States.  Now,  here  is  exactly  such  a  medium ;  and,  supposing 
the  government  bank  to  be  honestly  and  faithfully  administered,  it 
win,  during  such  an  administration,  be  the  best  convertible  paper 
Money  in  the  'world,  for  two  reasons     The  first  is,  that  every  doltar 
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of  paper  out  will  be  the  representative  of  a  dollar  of  specie  in  tlie 
hands  of  the  Receivers  General,  or  other  depositaries  ;  and,  secondly, 
if  the  Receivers  General  should  embezzle  the  public  money,  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  government  to  pay  the  drafts  issued  upon  the  bans 
of  that  money  would  remain  unimpaired.  The  paper,  therefore, 
would  be  as  &r  superior  to  the  paper  of  any  private  corporation  as 
^  the  ability  and  resources  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  are 
superior  to  those  of  such  corporations. 

The  banking  capacity  may  be  divided  into  three  fiicultiea— de- 
positee, discount  of  bills  of  exchange,  and  promissory  notes,  or  either, 
and  circulation.  This  government  bank  would  combine  them  aU, 
^except  that  it  would  not  discount  private  notes,  nor  receive  private 
depositee.  In  payments  for  the  public  lands,  indeed,  individuals  are 
allowed  to  make  deposites,  and  to  receive  certificates  of  their  amooot. 
To  guard  against  their  negotiability,  a  clause  has  been  introduced  to 
render  them  unassignable.  But  how  will  it  be  possible  to  maintain 
suoh  an  inconvenient  restriction,  in  a  country  where  every  descrip- 
tion of  paper  imposing  an  obligation  to  pay  money  or  deliver  prop^ty 
is  assignable,  at  law  or  in  equity,  firom  ^  commercial  nature  and 
trading  character  of  our  people  ? 

Of  all  the  faculties  which  I  have  stated  of  a  bank,  that  which  cre- 
ates a  circulation  is  the  most  important  to  the  community  at  large.  It 
is  that  in  which  thousands  may  be  interested,  who  never  obtained  a 
discount  or  made  a  deposite  with  a  bank.  Whatever  a  government 
agrees  to  receive  in  payment  of  the  puclic  dues,  as  a  medium  of  cir- 
culation, is  money,  current  money,  no  matter  what  its  form  may  be, 
treasury  notes,  drafts  drawn  at  Washington  by  the  treasurer,  on  the 
Receiver  General  at  New  York,  or,  to  use  the  language  employed  in 
various  parts  of  this  bill,  '<  such  notes,  bills  or  pi^r  issued  under  the 
authority  of  the  United  States."  These  various  provisions  wen 
probably  inserted  not  only  to  cover  the  case  of  treasury  notes,  but 
that  of  these  drafts,  in  due  season.  But  if  there  were  no  ezpceoa  pnh 
vision  of  law,  that  these  drafts  should  be  receivable  in  payment  of 
public  dues,  they  would,  necessarily,  be  so  employed,  from  their  own 
intrinsio  value. 

The  want  of  the  community  of  a  general  circulation  of  imiftni 
value  everywhere  in  the  United  StateS|  would  occasion  vast 


of  tht  speciet  of  drafU  which  I  have  deteribed  to  reinutf  in  cireiilt- 
•tios.  The  appropriationft  this  year  will  probably  &11  not  much  short 
of  thirty  millioDH.  Thirty  millions  of  treasury  drafts  on  Recei^ws 
Geneialy  of  everydenomination  and  to  any  amount,  may  be  issued  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  What  amount  would  remain  in  circu- 
l^on  cannot  be  determined  a  priori^  I  suppose  not  less  than  ten  or 
fifteen  millions ;  at  the  end  of  another  year  some  ten  or  fifteen  mill- 
ions more ;  they  would  fill  all  the  channels  of  circulation.  The  war 
between  the  government  and  State  Banks  continuing,  and  this  mam- 
moth  government  bank  being  in  the  market,  constantly  demanding 
specie  for  its  varied  and  ramified  operations,  confidence  would  be  lost 
in  the  notes  of  the  local  banks,  their  paper  would  gradually  cease  to 
circulate,  and  the  banks  themselves  would  be  crippled  and  broken. 
The  paper  of  the  government  bank  would  ultimatdy  fill  the  vacuum, 
as  it  would  instantly  occupy  the  place  of  the  notes  of  the  late  Bank 
ofthe  United  States. 

I  am  aware,  Mr.  President,  that  the  25th  section  of  the  bill,  in  or- 
der to  disguise  the  |)urpose  of  the  vast  machinery  which  we  are  about 
oonstructing,  provides  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  issue  and  publish  regulations  to  enforce  the  speedy 
presentation  of  all  government  drafts  for  payments  at  the  place  where 
payable,  &c.  Now,  what  a  tremendous  power  is  here  vested  in  the 
Secretary !  He  is  to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  to  enforce  the 
Mpmdig  presentation  of  all  government  drafts  for  payment  at  the  {^aoe 
where  payable.  The  speedy  presentation  !  In  the  case  I  have  sup 
posed,  a  man  has  his  $10,000  in  drafts  on  the  Receiver  General  at 
New  York.  The  Secretary  is  empowered  to  enact  regulations  re- 
quiring him  speedily  to  present  them,  and,  if  he  do  not,  the  Secretary 
■Biay  (urder  them  to  be  paid  at  St.  Louis.  At  New  York  they  may 
.be  worth  a  premium  of  five  per  cent. ;  on  St.  Louis  they  may  be 
liable  to  a  discount  of  five  per  cent.  Now,  in  a  free  government,  who 
would  ever  think  of  subjecting  the  property  or  money  of  a  citizen  to 
the  exercise  of  such  a  power  by  any  Secretary  of  the  Treasury? 
What  opportunity  does  it  not  afibrd  to  reward  a  partisan  or  punish  an 
opponent  ?  It  will  be  impossible  to  maintain  such  an  odious  and  use- 
less restriction  for  any  length  of  time.  Why  should  the  debtor  (as 
the  government  would  be  in  the  case  of  such  drafts  as  I  have  sup- 
posed) require  his  creditor  (as  the  holder  of  the  draft  would  be)  to 
•apply  within  a  prescribed  time  for  his  payment  ?    No,  sir ;  the  syt- 
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tern  wpuIcT  control  you ;  you  could  not  control  the  a^tem'  Biit,il 
such  a  ridiculous  restriction  could  not  be  so  continued,  the  dnAs 
would,  neyertheless,  while  they  were  out,  be  the  tune  long  or  short 
perform  the  office  of  circulation  and  money. 


Let  us  trace  a  little  further  the  operation  of  this  govemnient 
and  follow  it  out  to  its  final  explosion.     I  hare  supposed  the  appro 
propriation  of  some  thirty  millions  of  dollars  annually  by  the  go?cn^ 
ment,  to  be  disbursed  in  form  of  drafts,  issued  at  Washington. by  ti» 
treasury  department,  upon  the  depositaries.    Of  that  amount  some 
ten  or  fifteen  millions  would  remain,  the  first  year,  in  circulation;  it 
the  end  of  one  year,  a  similar  amount  would  continue  in  circnktiM ; 
and  so  on,  from  year  to  year,  until,  at  the  end  of  a  series  of  somefifv 
or  six  years,  there  would  be  in  circulation,  to  supply  the  indispeui- 
ble  wants  of  commerce  and  of  a  general  medium  of  uniform  Tilne, 
not  less  than  some  sixty  or  eighty  millions  of  drafts  issued  by  tbegor- 
ernment.    These  drafts  would  be  generally  upon  the  Receiver  General 
at  New  York,  because  on  that  point  they  would  be  preferred  ofier  all 
others,  as  they  would  command  a  premium,  or  be  at  par,  throc^gfaoit 
the  whole  extent  of  the  United  States ;  and  we  haye  seen  that  Ike 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  invested  with  ample  authority  to  con- 
centrate at  that  point  the  whole  revenue  of  the  United  States 

All  experience  has  demonstrated,  that  in  banking  operatioiis  • 
much  larger  amount  of  paper  can  be  kept  in  circulation  than  the  fiftf 
cie  which  it  is  necessary  to  retain  in  the  vaults  to  meet  it  when  pre- 
sented for  payment.     The  proportions  which  the  same  experieMe 
has  ascertained  to  be  entirely  safe,  are  one  of  specie  to  three  of  paper. 
If,  therefore,  the  executive  government  had  sixty  millions  of  dollars 
accumulated  at  the  port  of  New  York,  in  the  hands  <^  the  Rooeifer 
General,  represented  by  sixty  millions  of  government  dcafka  ia  circle 
lation,  it  would  be  known  that  twenty  of  that  sixty  millions  woidd  be 
sufficient  to  retain  to  meet  any  amount  of  drafts  which,  in  ordiany 
times,  would  be  presented  for  payment.    There  would  then  lenaii 
forty  millions  in  the  Vaults,  idle  and  unproductive,  and  oi  whiA  M 
practical  use  could  be  made.     Well,  a  great  election  is  at  hand  iotte 
State  of  New  York,  the  result  of  which  will  seal  the  fate  of  an  exk(- 
ing  administration.     If  the  application  of  ten  millions  of  that  domiail 
capital  could  save,  at  some  future  day,  a  corrupt  executive  fnat 
overthrow,  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  ten  millions  would  be  applM 
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to  preserre  it  in  power  ?  Again :  let  us  suppose  some  great  exigen- 
cy to  arise,  a  season  of  war,  creating  severe  financial  pressure  and 
embarrassment.  Would  not  an  issue  of  paper,  founded  uppn  and  ex- 
ceeding the  specie  in  the  vaults,  in  some  such  proportions  as  experi- 
ence had  demonstrated  might  be  safely  emitted,  be  authorized? 
Finally,  tlie  whole  amount  of  specie  might  be  exhausted,  and  then,  as 
it  is  easier  to  engrave  and  issue  bank  notes  than  to  perform  the  un- 
pt^Milar  office  of  imposing  taxes  and  burdens,  the  discovery  would  be 
sonde  that  the  credit  of  the  government  was  a  sufficient  basis  where- 
on to  make  emissions  of  paper  money,  to  be  redeemed  when  peace 
9hd  prosperity  returned.  Then  we  should  have  the  days  of  oonti- 
neatal  money  and  of  assignats  restored !  Then  we  should  have  that 
government  paper  medium,  which  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina, 
(Mr.  Calhoun)  considers  the  most  perfect  of  all  cunency ! 

Meantime,  and  during  the  progress  of  this  vast  government  mn- 
ehtne,  the  State  Banks  would  be  all  prostrated.  Working  weU,  as  it 
may,  if  honestly  administered,  in  the  first  period  of  its  existence,  it 
will  be  utterly  impossible  for  them  to  maintain  the  unequal  competi- 
tion. They  could  not  maintain  it,  even  if  the  government  were  ac- 
tuated by  no  unfriendly  feelings  towards  them.  But,  when  we  know 
the  spirit  which  animates  the  present  executive  towards  them,  who 
can  doubt  that  they  must  fall  in  the  unequal  contest  ?  Their  issues 
will  be  discredited  and  discountenanced ;  and  that  system  of  bank- 
raplcy  which  the  President  would  even  now  put  into  operation  against 
dMm,  will,  in  the  sequel  be  passed  and  enforced  without  difficulty. 

■  Aasoming  the  downfall  of  the  local  banks,  the  inevitable  conse- 
^peBce  of  the  operations  of  this  great  government  bank ;  assuming,  as 
I  have  shown  would  be  the  case,  that  the  government  would  mono- 
polize the  paper  issues  of  the  country,  and  obtain  the  possession  of 
a  great  portion  of  the  specie  of  the  country,  we  should  then  behold  a 
aambined  and  concentrated  moneyed  power,  equal  to  that  of  all  the 
existing  banks  of  the  United  States,  with  that  of  the  late  bank  of  the 
United  States  superadded.  This  tremendous  power  would  be  wield- 
ci  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  acting  under  the  immediate  com- 
annds  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Here  would  be  a  per- 
fect union  of  the  sword  and  purse ;  here  would  be  no  imaginary,  but 
an  actual,  visible,  tangible,  consolidation  of  the  moneyed  power.  Who 
tr  what  eoold  withstand  it  ?    The  States  themselves  would  become 
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topplmnts  at  the  feet  of  .the  executiTe  for  a  portioD  of  thoee 
emiBsioiis,  of  the  power  to  iasue  which  they  had  been  strippedi  aai 
which  he  now  exclusively  poaaseaaed. 

Mr.  President,  my  observation  and  experience  have  satisfied  ■» 
that  the  safety  of  liberty  and  prosperity  consists  in  the  diTiaioB  «f 
power,  whether  political  or  pecuniary.  In  our  federative  system,  < 
Security  is  to  be  found  in  that  happy  distribution  of  power  whidi 
ists  between  the  Federal  government  and  the  State  governments.  Jto 
our  mobetary  system,  as  it  lately  existed,  its  excellence  resiilted  §nm 
that  beautiful  arrangement  by  which  the  States  had  their  institatiiMia 
for  local  purposes,  and  the  general  government  its  institution  for  tfie 
more  general  purposes  of  the  whole  Union.  There  existed  the  yead 
est  congeniality  between  all  the  p^rts  of  this  admirable  syatem.  MB 
was  homogeneous.  There  was  no  separation  of  the  federal  goyem* 
ment  from  the  States  or  from  the  people.  There  was  no  attempl  U> 
Execute  practically  that  absurdity  of  sustaining,  among  the  same  pao- 
pie,  two  different  currencies  of  unequal  value.  And  how  adnuiabl|i 
did  the  whole  83rBtem,  during  the  forty  years  of  its  existence  movia 
and  work !  And  on  the  two  unfortunate  occasions  of  its  ceasing  to 
exist,  how  quickly  did  the  business  and  transactions  of  the  conntrjr 
run  into  wild  disorder  and  utter  eonfosion. 

Hitherto  I  have  considered  this  new  project  as  it  is,  aeoording  la 
its  true  nature  and  character,  and  what  it  must  inevitably  beeoma. 
1  have  not  exiamined  it  as  it  is  not,  but  as  its  frie|ds  would  rcpreaet 
it  to  be.  They  hold  out  the  idea  that  it  is  a  simple  contrivance  to 
collect,  to  keep  and  disburse  the  public  revenue.  In  that  view  of  it, 
every  consideration  of  safety  and  security  recommends  the  agency  of 
responsible  corporations,  rather  than  the  employment  of  particular  m* 
dividuals.  It  has  been  shown,  during  the  course  of  this  debate,  tkii 
the  amount  which  has  been  lost  by  the  defolcation  of  individoab  hM 
exceeded  three  or  four  times  the  amount  of  all  that  has  been  kat  hf 
the  local  banks,  although  the  sums  confided  to  the  care  of  individuals 
have  not  been  probably  one-tenth  part  of  the  amount  that  has  been  ia 
the  custody  of  the  local  banks.  And  we  all  know  that,  during  tia 
forty  years  of  the  existence  of  the  two  banks  of  the  United  SUMtm^ 
not  one  cent  was  lost  of  the  public  revenue. 

I  have  been  curious  Mr.  PresidoBt,  to  know  whence  thia  iim^ 
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Receirers  General  was  derived.  It  has  been  supposed  to  have  been 
borrowed  from  France.  It  required  all  the  power  of  that  most  ex- 
traordinary man  that  ever  lived,  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  when  he  was 
in  his  meridian  greatness,  to  displace  the  Farmers  General,  and  to 
substitute  in  their  place  the  Receivers  General.  The  new  system 
requires,  I  think  I  have  heard  it  stated,  something  like  100,000  em- 
plojrees  to  have  it  executed.  And  notwithstanding  the  modesty  of 
die  in&nt  promise  of  this  new  project,  I  have  no  doubt  that  ulti- 
nately  we  shall  have  to  employ  a  number  of  persons  approximating 
to  that  which  is  retained  in  France.  That  will  undoubtedly  be  the 
case  whenever  we  shall  revive  the  system  of  internal  taxation.  In 
IVance,  what  reconciled  them  to  the  system  was,  that  Napoleon  first, 
and  the  Bourbons  afterwards,  were  pleased  with  the  immense  patro- 
nage which  it  gave  them.  They  liked  to  have  100,000  dependents 
to  add  strength  to  the  throne,  which  had  been  recently  constructed 
or  re-ascended. 

I  thought,  however,  that  the  learned  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance  must  have  had  some  other  besides  the  French  model  for 
his  Receivers  General ;  and  accordingly,  upon  looking  into  Smiths 
hutory  of  his  own  state,  I  found  that,  when  it  was  yet  a  colony  some 
century  and  a  half  ago,  and  when  its  present  noble  capital  still  re- 
tuned  the  name  of  New  Amsterdam,  the  historian  says : 

""Amooff  the  principal  laws  enacted  at  this  seasion.  we  may  mention  that  for  ev- 
tabliahing  the  revenue,  which  was  drawn  into  precedent.  Tlie  sums  raised  by  it 
were  made  payable  inflttie  hands  of  Receiverg  General,  and  issued  bvthe  Uover- 
Bor's  warrant.  By  thi^means  the  Governor  became,  for  a  season,  inaependent  of 
tke  people,  and  hence  wc  find  frequent  instances  of  the  assemblies  contending  with 
hhi  for  the  discharse  of  debts  to  privatci  persons  contracted  on  the  faith  of  the  go- 
vernment." 

The  then  Governor  of  the  colony  was  a  man  of  great  yiolence  of 
temper,  and  arbitrary  in  his  conduct.  How  the  sub-treasury  system 
of  that  day  operated,  the  same  historian  informs  us  in  a  subsequent 
pert  of  his  work. 

'  The  revenue,*'  he  says,  "  established  the  last  year,  was  at  tbtsmvion  continued 
flf»  years  longer  than  was  originally  intended.  This  was  rendering  the  Governor 
iiidep:*ndent  of  the  people.  For,  at  that  day,  the  Assembly  had  no  tressure,  but  the 
aaKmnc  of  hU  taxes  went,  of  course,  into  the  hands  of  the  Receiver  General,  who 
was  appointed  by  the  crown.  Out  of  the  fund,  moneys  were  only  irauable  by  the 
Ooremor's  wRrnint,  so  that  every  officer  in  the  government,  from  Mr.  Blaithwait, 
who  drew  snnually  five  per  cent,  out  of  the  revenne,  as  Auditor  General,  down  to 
Ae  meanest  servant  of  the  public,  became  dependent,  solely,  on  the  Governor.  And 
(  we  find  the  house,  at  the  close  of  every  seMion,  honiMy  addiessinf  his  ejxelr 
for  \br  4"  fling  wages  of  their  own  clerk ." 
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Andy  Mr.  President,  if  the  measure  should  unhappily  pass,  the  day 
may  come  when  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  will  have  humbly  to 
implore  some  future  President  of  the  United  States  to  grant  it  money 
to  pay  the  wages  of  its  own  sergeant-at-arms  and  dooi  keeper. 

Who,  Mr.  President,  are  the  most  conspicuous  of  those  who  per- 
severingly  pressed  this  bill,  upon  Congress  and  the  American  peo- 
ple ?  Its  drawer  in  the  distinguished  gentleman  in  the  White  House 
not  far  off,  its  endorser  is  the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  here  present.  What  the  drawer  thinks  of  the  endorser, 
his  cautious  reserve  and  stifled  enmity  prevent  us  from  knowing. 
But  the  frankness  of  the  endorser  has  not  left  us  in  the  same  igno- 
rance with  respect  to  his  opinion  of  the  drawer.  lie  has  often  ex- 
pressed it  upon  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  On  an  occasion  not  veiy 
distant,  denying  him  any  of  the  nobler  qualities  of  the  royal  beast  of 
the  forest,  he  attributed  to  him  those  which  belong  to  the  most  crafty, 
most  skulking,  and  one  of  the  meanest  of  the  quadruped  tribe.  Mr. 
President,  it  is  due  to  myself. to  say  that  I  do  not  altogether  share 
with  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  in  this  opinion  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  I  have  always  found  him,  in  his  man- 
ners and  deportment,  civil,  courteous,  and  gentlemanly ;  and  he  dis- 
penses, in  the  noble  mansion  which  he  now  occupies,  one  worthy  the 
residence  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  a  great  people,  a  generous  and 
liberal  hospitality.  An  acquaintance  with  him  of  more  than  twenty 
years^  duration  has  inspired  me  with  a  respect  for  the  man,  although 
I  regret  to  be  compelled  to  say,  I  detest  the  magig^te. 

The  eloquent  Senator  from  South  Carolina  has  intimated  that  the 
course  of  my  friends  and  myself,  in  opposing  this  bill,  was  unpatriotic, 
and  that  we  ought  to  have  followed  in  his  lead  ;  and,  in  a  late  letter 
of  his,  he  has  spoken  of  his  alliance  with  us,  and  of  his  motives  for 
quitting  it.  I  cannot  admit  the  justice  of  his  reproach.  We  united, 
if  indeed,  there  were  any  alliance  in  the  case,  to  restrain  the  enor- 
mous expansion  of  executive  power ,  to  arrest  the  progress  of  cor- 
ruption ;  to  rebuke  usurpation  ;  and  to  drive  the  Groths  and  Vandals 
from  the  capital ;  to  expel  Brennus  and  his  horde  from  Rome,  who, 
when  he  threw  his  sword  into  the  scale,  to  augment  the  ransom  de- 
mainded  from  the  mistress  of  the  world,  showed  his  preference  for 
gold ;  that  he  was  a  hard-money  Chiefl^n.  It  was  by  the  mach 
more  valuable  metal  of  iron  that  he  was  driven  from  her  gates.   And 
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how  often  have  we  witnessed  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  with 
woful  countenance,  and  iu  doleful  strains,  pouring  forth  touching  and 
mournfbl  eloquence  on  the  d^neracy  of  the  times,  and  the  down- 
ward tendency  of  the  repuhlic  ?  Day  afler  day,  in  the  Senate,. haf« 
we  seen  the  displays  of  his  lofty  and  impassioned  eloquence.  Al- 
though I  shared  largely  with  the  Senator  in  his  apprehension  for  the 
purity  of  our  institutions,  and  the  perminancy  of  our  civil  liberty, 
disposed  always  to  look  at  the  brighter  side  of  human  afiairs,  I  was 
sometimes  inclined  to  hope  that  the  vivid  imagination  of  the  Senator 
had  depicted  the  dangers  by  which  we  were  encompassed  in  some- 
what stronger  colors  than  they  justified.  The  arduous  contest  in 
which  we  were  so  long  engaged  was  about  to  terminate  in  a  glorious 
Tictory.  The  very  object  for  which  the  alliance  was  formed  was- 
about  to  be  accomplished.  At  this  critical  moment  the  Senator  left 
OS ;  he  left  us  for  the  very  purpose  of  preventing  the  success  of  the 
eommon  cause.  He  took  up  his  musket,  knapsack,  and  shot-pouch, 
and  joined  the  other  party.  He  went,  horse,  foot,  and  dragoon,  and 
he  himself  composed  the  whole  corps.  He  went,  as  his  present  moat 
distinguished  ally  commenced  with  his  expunging  resolution,  solitary 
and  alone.  The  earliest  instance  recorded  in  history,  within  my  re- 
eoHection,  of  an  ally  drawing  off  hb  forces  from  the  combined  army, 
was  that  of  Achilles  at  the  siege  of  Troy.  He  withdrew,  with  dl 
hia  troops,  and  remained  in  the  neighborhood,  in  sullen  and  dignified 
inactivity.  But  he  did  not  join  the  Trojan  forces  ;  and  when,  dar- 
ing the  progress  of  the  siege,  his  faithful  fi*iend  fell  in  battle,  he  rais- 
ed hitf  avenging  ^|p,  drove  the  Trojans  back  into  the  gates  of  Troy, 
and  satiated  his  vengeance  by  slaying  Priam^s  noblest  and  dearest 
•on,  the  finest  hero  in  the  immortal  Illiad.  But  Achilles  had  be«n 
wronged,  or  imagined  himself  wronged  in  the  person  of  the  fair  and 
beautiful  Briseis.  We  did  no  wrong  to  the  disinguished  Senator  froi4 
South  Carolina.  On  the  contrary,  we  respected  him,  confided  in  his 
great  and  acknowledged  ability,  his  uncommon  genius,  his  extensive 
experience,  his  supposed  patriotism ;  above  all,  we  confided  in  fafe 
atem  and  inflexible  fidelity.  Nevertheless,  he  left  us,  and  joined  our 
common  opponents,  distrusting  and  distrusted.  He  left  us,  as  he 
tells  us  in  the  Edgefield  letter,  because  the  victory  which  our  com. 
mon  arms  were  about  to  achieve,  was  not  to  enure  to  him  and  his 
party,  but  exclusively  to  the  benefit  of  his  allies  and  their  cause.  I 
thought  that,  actuated  by  patriotism — that  noblest  of  human  yirtnte 
— we  had  been  contending  together  for  one  eommon  country,  for  her 
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violated  rights,  to  threatened  liberties,  her  prostrate  constiiotkNi' 
Never  did  I  suppose  that  personal  or  party  considerations  entered  inlo 
^w  views.  Whether,  if  victory  shall  ever  again  be  about  to  peich 
upon  the  standard  of  the  spoils  party, — the  denomination  which  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  has  so  often  given  to  his  present  allies^ 
he  will  not  feel  himself  constrained,  by  the  piinciples  en  which  he  hv 
acted,  to  leave  them  because  it  may  not  enure  to  the  beneGt  of  him- 
s^  and  his  party,  I  leave  to  be  adjusted  between  themselves. 

The  speech  of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  was  ptaustble,  in- 
genious, abstract,  metaphysical,  and  generalizing.  It  did  not  appear 
to  me  to  be  adapted  to  the  bosoms  and  business  of  human  life.  ,It 
was  aerial,  and  not  veiy  high  up  in  the  air,  Mr.  President,  either, 
not  quite  as  high  as  Mr.  Clayton  was  in  his  last  ascension  ia  his  b»- 
loon.  The  Senatcnr  announced  that  there  was  a  single  alternative, 
and  no  escape  from  one  or  the  other  branch  of  it.  He  stated  that  we 
must  take  the  bill  under  consideration,  or  the  substitute  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  Virginia.  I  do  not  concur  in  that  statement  <^  tfe 
case.  There  is  another  course  embraced  in  neither  branch  of  tfe 
Senator's  alternative  ;  and  that  course  is  to  do  nothing ;  always  tbe 
wisest  when  you  are  not  certatn  what  you  ought  to  do.  Let  as  saj^- 
pose  that  neither  branch  of  the  alternative  is  accepted,  and  that  noth- 
ing is  done.  What,  then,  would  be  the  consequence  ?  There  would 
he  a  restoration  of  the  law  of  1789,  with  all  its  cautious  provisions 
and  securities,  provided  by  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  whkh  has 
been  so  trampled  upon  by  the  late  and  present  adaunistrationa.  By 
that  law,  establishing  the  treasury  department,  the  treasure  of  the 
United  States  is  to  be  received,  kept,  and  disbursed,  by  the  treasnrer, 
under  a  bond  with  ample  security,  under  a  large  penalty  fixed  by 
law,  and  not  left,  as  this  bill  leaves  it,  to  the  uncertain  discretion  of  a 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  If,  therefore,  we  were  to  do  nothing, 
that  law  would  be  revived ;  the  treasurer  would  have  the  coslody, 
as  he  ought  to  have,  of  the  public  money,  and  doubtless  he  wonld 
make  special  deposites  of  it  in  all  instances,  with  safe  and  amuid 
State  Banks,  as  in  some  cases  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  now 
obliged  to  do.  Thus,  we  should  have  in  operation  that  very  special 
deposite  system,  so  much  desired  by  some  gentlemen,  by  which  the 
public  money  would  remain  separate  and  unmixed  with  the  moncj 
of  hanks.  There  is  yet  another  coarse,  unembraced  by  either  hrancah 
of  the  alternative  presented  by  the  Senator  from  South  CaroUnn;  and 


Hull  fa  to  esUtblish  a  Bank  of  the  United  SUtes,  constitated  mucaiiatg 
to  the  old  and  approyed  method  of  forming  sach  an  institution,  teited 
and  sanctioned  by  experience ;  a  Bank  of  the  United  States  whid^ 
sbocild  blend  public  and  priTate  interests,  and  he  subject  to  public  aad 
pri?«le  control,  united  together  in  such  a  manner  as  to  present  safis 
and  salutary  checks  against  all  abuses.  The  Senator  mistakes  Us 
own  abandonment  of  that  institution  as  ours.  I  know  that  the 
pyurty  in  power  has  barricaded  itself  against-the  establishment  of  such 
a  liank.  It  adopted,  at  the  last  extra  session,  the  cxtraordinaiy  and 
mprecedented  resolution,  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  should 
not  have  such  a  bank,  although  it  might  be  manifest  that  there  was  a 
dear  majority  of  them  demanding  it.  But  the  day  may  come,  and  I 
*  trust  is  not  distant,  when  the  will  of  the  people  must  prevail  in  the 
councils  of  her  own  government;  and  when  it  does  arrive,  a  bank 
will  be  established. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  reminds  us  that  we  denouaeed 
the  pet  bank  system  ;  and  so  we  did,  and  so  we  do.  But  does  H 
llMrefore  follow  that,  bad  as  that  system  vraa,  we  must  be  driven  inl^ 
the  acceptance  of  a  system  infinitely  worse  ?  He  tells  us  that  thai 
bill  under  consideration  takes  the  public  (unds  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
exeoutive,  and  places  them  in  the  hands  of  the  law.  It  does  no  sudi 
thing.  They  are  now  without  law,  it  is  true,  in  the  custody  of  the 
ezocuHve ;  and  the  bill  proposes  by  law  to  confirm  them  in  that  cus- 
tody, and  to  convey  new  and  enormous  powers  of  control  to  the  ex* 
eeutive  over  them.  Every  custodary  of  the  public  funds  provided  bf 
the  bill  is  a  creature  of  the  executive,  dependent  upon  his  breath,  aad 
subject  to  the  same  breath  for  removal,  whenever  the  executive,lirom 
ciqprice,  from  tyranny,  or  from  party  motives,  shall  choose  to  order 
it  What  safety  is  there  for  the  public  money,  if  there  were  a  hund^ 
red  subordinate  executive  officers  charged  with  its  care,  while  the 
ddcrine  of  the  absolute  unity  of  the  whole  executive  power,  promuK 
gated  by  the  last  administration,  and  persisted  in  by  this,  'remains 
unrevoked  and  unrebuked  ? 


While  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  professes  to  be  the 
of  State  Banks,  he  has  attacked  the  whole  banking  system  of  the 
United  States.  He  is  their  friend ;  he  only  thinks  they  are  all  ui- 
<9onstitutional !  Why  ?  Because  the  coining  power  is  possessed  by 
the  general  government,  and  that  cimiing  power,  he  argues,  was  ii^ 


sat  spsiracii  wr  mmnm  cukt. 

Itttdfid  to  fupply  ft  ounrencj  of  the  precious  metals ;  bat  the  Slils 
Bulks  absarb  the  precious  metals,  and  withdraw  them  from  oirciil»- 
tHMiy  and,  therefore,  are  in  conflitt  with  the  coining  power.  Tliat 
power,  according  to  my  view  of  it,  is  nothing  but  a  naked  authority 
to  stamp  certain  pieces  of  the  precious  metab,  in  fixed  proportioMof 
aUoy  and  pure  metal  prescribed  by  law,  so  that  their  exact  value  be 
known.  When  that  office  is  performed,  the  power  is  fimctu$  offieh; 
the  money  passes  out  of  the  mint,  and  becomes  the  lawful  property 
of  those  who  legally  acquire  it.  They  may  do  with  it  as  they  pleaee^ 
thiow  it  into  the  ocean,  bury  it  in  the  earth,  or  melt  it  in  a  crucibky 
without  violating  any  law.  When  it  has  once  left  the  vaults  of  the 
mint|  the  law  maker  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  but  to  protect  it  against 
thoee  who  attempt  to  debase  or  counterfeit,  and  subsequently,  to  pass 
it  as  lawful  money.  In  the  sense  in  which  the  Senator  suppdjies  the 
banks  to  conflict  wnth  the  coining  power,  foreign  commerce,  and  es- 
pecially our  commerce  with  China,  conflicts  with  it  much  more  ex- 
teesavely.  That  is  the  great  absorbent  of  the  precious  metals,  and  is 
therefore  much  more  unconstitutional  than  the  State  Banks.  For* 
eign  commerce  sends  them  out  of  the  country ;  banks  retain  them 
wUhin  it.  The  distinguished  Senator  is  no  enemy  to  the  banks ;  he 
merely  thinks  them  injurious  to  the  morals  and  industry  of  the  coiiii<- 
tiy.  He  likes  them  very  well,  but  he  nevertheless  believes  that  they 
levy  a  tax  of  twenty-five  millions  annually  on  the  industry  of  the 
country !  Let  us  examine,  Mr.  President,  and  see  how  this  eiior- 
noous  assessment  is  made,  according  to  the  argument  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina.  He  states  that  there  is  a  mass  of  debt  due  from 
the  community  to  the  banks,  amounting  to  $475,000,000,  the  inter- 
eat  upon  which,  constituting  about  the  sum  of  $25,000,000,  forms 
the  exceptionable  tax.  Now,  this  sum  is  not  paid  by  the  whole  com- 
munity, but  only  by  those  individuals  who  obtain  discounts  firom  the 
banks.  They  borrow  money  at  six  per  cent,  interest,  and  invest  it 
in  i^ofitable  adventures,  or  otherwise  employ  it.  They  would  not 
borrow  if  they  did  not  suppose  they  could  make  profit  by  it.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  there  being  any  loss  in  the  operation,  there  is  an  actual 
gain  to  the  community,  by  the  excess  of  profit  made  beyond  six  per 
oent  interest,  which  they  pay.  What  are  banks  ?  They  are  mere 
organized  agencies  for  the  loan  of  money  and  the  transaction  of  mone- 
tary business ;  regulated  agencies  acting  under  the  prescriptions  of 
law,  and  subject  to  a  responsibility,  moral  and  legal,  far  transcendisg 
that.under  which  any  private  capitalist  operates.    A  number  of  per^ 
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•CNM,  not  choosiKg  to  lend  oat  their  money  priyately,  associate  t»- 
gethcf,  bring  their  respective  capitals  into  a  common  stock,  which  m 
ooAtrolled  and  managed  by  the  corporate  government  of  a  bahk.  If 
no  association  whatever  had  been  formed,  a  large  portion  of  this  capn 
tal,  therefore,  of  that  very  debt  of  $475,000,000,  would  still  exist,  in 
the  shape  of  private  loans. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  might  as  well  connect  the  asS*^ 
gate  amount  of  all  the  mortgages,  bonds,  and  notes,  which  have  beea 
executed  in  the  United  States  for  loans,  and  assert  that  the  interefl 
paid  upon  the  total  sum  constituted  a  tax  levied  upon  the  community. 

In  the  liquidation  of  the  debt  due  to  the  banks  from  the  community, 
and  from  the  banks  to  the  community,  there  would  not  be  as  modi 
difficulty  as  the  Senator  seems  to  apprehend.  From  the  mass  of 
debts  due  to  the  banks  are  to  be  deducted,  first,  the  amount  of  sub-* 
scriptions  which  constitute  their  capitals ;  secondly,  the  amount  of 
depositee  to  the  credit  of  individuals  in  their  custody ;  and,  thirdj^i 
the  amount  of  their  notes  in  circulation.  How  easily  these  mutad 
dd>ts  neutralize  each  other !  The  same  person,  in  numberless  instaar 
,  will  combine  in  himself  the  relations  both  of  creditor  and  debtor. 


The  only  general  operation  of  banks  beyond  their  discounts  and  d^ 
poiites,  which  pervades  the  whole  community,  is  that  of  furnishing  m 
eirealation  in  redeemable  paper,  beyond  the  amount  of  specie  to  le* 
deem  it  in  their  vaults.  And  can  it  be  doubted  that  this  additionai 
sopply  of  money  furnishes  a  powerful  stimulus  to  industry  and  pro* 
dnetion,  fully  compensating  any  casual  inconvenience,  which  some* 
twies,  though  rarely,  occurs  ?  Banks  reduce  the  rate  of  interest,  and 
repress  inordinate  usury.  The  salutary  influence  of  banking  openn 
tions  is  demonstrated  in  countries  and  sections  of  country  where  they 
prevail,  when  contrasted  with  those  in  which  they  are  not  found.  Id 
the  former,  all  is  bustle,  activity,  general  prosperity.  The  country 
is  beautified  and  adorned  by  the  noble  works  of  internal  improve* 
ments ;  the  cities  are  filled  with  splendid  edifices,  and  the  wharves 
eovered  with  the  rich  productions  of  our  own  and  of  foreign  climates. 
Ib  the  latter,  all  is  sluggishness,  sloihfulness,  and  inactivity.  £Ing* 
land,  in  modem  times,  illustrates  the  great  advantages  of  banks,  of 
credit,  and  of  stimulated  industry.  Contrast  her  with  Spain,  desli- 
tale  of  all  those  advantages.    In  aacient  tioies,  Athens  would  proMil 
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•a.  image  of  full  and  actiTO  employment  of  all  the  etiei^les  tof  iBa% 
carried  to  the  hi^iest  point  of  ci?ilizaiion,  while  her  neighbori  Spaitei 
with  her  iron  monej,  afibrda  another  of  the  boaated  benefita  of  oaai^ 
taUac  circulation. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  would  do  the  banks  no  harm  $ 
but  they  are  deemed  by  him  highly  injurious  to  the  planting  intereat! 
Aocording  to  him,  they  inflate  prices,  and  the  poor  planter  sells  his 
pmhictioBs  for  hard  money,  and  has  to  purchase  hb  supplies  at  tlw 
iWoUen  puces  produced  by  a  paper  medium.  Now  I  must  diaseat 
altogether  from  the  Senator's  statement  of  the  case.  England,  the 
principal  customer  of  the  planter  is  quite  as  much,  if  not  more^  a  pa- 
per eountry  than  ours.  And  the  paper-money  prices  of  the  one  coon- 
try  are  neutralized  by  the  paperHononey  prices  of  the  other  country. 
If  the  argument  were  true  that  a  paper-money  trades  disadyanta^ 
oQsly  with  a  hard-money  country,  we  ought  to  continue  to  employ  a 
paper  medium,  to  counter-balance  the  paper  medium  of  Kngland, 
Attd  if  we  were  to  banish  our  paper,  and  substitute  altogether  a  me- 
iallie  currency,  we  should  be  exposed  to  the  very  inequality  which 
haa  been  insisting  upon.  But  there  is  nothing  in  that  view  of  the 
riialter  which  is  presented  by  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina.  U, 
as  he  asserts,  prices  were  always  inflated  in  this  country  beyond  their 
standard  in  England,  the  rate  of  exchange  would  be  constantly  against 
•s.  An  examination,  however,  into  the  actual  state  of  exchange  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  evinces  that  it  haa 
generally  been  in  our  favor.  In  the  direct  trade  between  Englaad 
alid  this  country,  I  have  no  doubt  there  is  a  large  annual  balaoea 
against  us ;  but  that  balance  is  adjusted  and  liquidated  by  bal 
in  our  favor  in  other  branches  of  our  foreign  trade,  which  have 
finally  concentrated  in  England,  as  the  great  centre  of  the  cominsr- 
4il  world. 


Of  all  the  interests  and  branches  of  industry  in  this  country, 
has  profited  more  by  the  use  and  employment  of  credit  and  capital, 
derived  from  the  banks  and  other  sources,  than  the  planting  int^este. 
tt  habitually  employs  credit  in  all  countries  where  planting  agrieol- 
tttro  prevails.  The  States  of  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  aad 
Louisiana,  have  almost  sprung  into  existence,  as  it  were  by  magic,  or 
aft  least,  have  been  vastly  improved  and  extended  under  the  infloeaoe 
4f  Ike  credit  system.    Lands,  alavoBy  ateaaila,  beasts  of  burden,  nsd 
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othor  supplies,  have  been  constantly  bought,  and  still  continue  to  be 
porchased,  upon  credit ;  and  bank-agency  is  all-essential  to  give  the 
most  beneficial  operation  to  these  credits.  But  the  argument  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  which  I  am  combating,  would  not  be 
•correct,  if  it  were  true  that  we  have  inflated  prices  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  without  a  corresponding  inflation  of  price  on  the  other  side ; 
because  the  planter,  generally  selling  at  home,  and  buying  at  home, 
Ae  proceeds  of  his  sale,  whatever  they  may  be,  constitute  the  means 
by  which  he  effects  his  purchases,  and  consequently  neutralizes  each 
other.  In  what  do  we  of  the  West  receive  payment  for  the  immense 
quantity  of  live  stock  and  other  produce  of  our  industry,  which  we 
•miuallysell  to  the  South  and  Southwest,  but  that  paper-medium 
now  so  much  decried  and  denounced  ?  The  Senator  from  Soutii 
Carolina  is  very  fond  of  the  State  banks ;  but  he  thinks  there  is  no 
Intimate  currency  except  that  of  the  constitution.  He  contends 
that  the  power  which  the  government  possesses  to  impose  taxes  re- 
■tricts  it,  in  their  payment,  to  the  receipt  of  the  precious  metals.  But 
the  constitution  does  not  say  so.  The  power  is  given  in  broad  aad 
imrestricted  terms ;  and  the  government  is  left  at  liberty  to  collect  the 
taxes  in  whatever  medium  or  commodity  from  the  exigencies  of  the 
ease,  it  can  collect  them.  It  is,  doubtless,  much  the  most  convenient 
io  coUect  them  in  money,  because  that  represents,  or  can  command, 
•very  thing,  the  want  of  which  is  implied  by  the  power  of  taxation. 
But  suppose  there  was  no  money  in  the  country,  none  whatever,  to 
be  extorted  by  the  tax  gatherer  from  an  impoverished  people  ?  Is 
the  power  of  government  to  cease,  and  the  people  to  be  thrown  back 
into  a  state  of  nature  ?  The  Senator  asks  if  taxes  could  be  levied 
ftnd  collected  on  tobacco  in  cotton  and  other  commodities  ?  Undoubt- 
edly they  could,  if  the  necessity  existed  for  such  an  inconvenient  im^ 
position.  Such  a  case  of  necessity  did  exist  in  the  colony  of  Virginia, 
and  other  colonies,  prior  to  the  revolution,  and  taxes  were  accord- 
ingly levied  in  tobacco  or  other  commodities,  as  wolf-scalps,  even  at 
this  day,  compose  a  part  of  the  revenue  of  mors  than  one  State. 

The  argument,  then,  of  the  Senator  against  the  right  of  the  goveni- 
ment  to  receive  bank  notes  in  payment  of  public  dues,  a  practice  co- 
efval  with  the  existence  of  the  government,  does  not  seem  to  me  to 
be  sound.  It  is  not  accurate,  for  another  reason.  Bank  notes,  when 
convertible  at  the  will  of  the  holder  into  specie,  are  so  much  counted 
dr  told  specie,  like  the  specie  which  is  counted  and  put  in  marked 
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kegs  denoting  the  quantity  of  their  contents.  The  Senator  telU  w 
jlhat  it  has  been  only  within  a  few  days  that  he  has  discovered  that 
it  is  illegal  to  receive  bonk  notes  in  payment  of  public  daes.  Doea 
he  think  that  the  usage  of  the  goTernment,  under  all  its  administrs- 
tions,  and  with  every  party  in  power,  which  has  prevailed  fi>r  nigh 
fifty  years,  ought  to  be  set  aside  by  a  novel  theory  of  his,  just  dreaia- 
ed  into  existence,  even  if  it  possesses  the  merit  of  ingenuity  ?  The 
bill  under  consideration,  which  has  been  eulogized  by  the  Senator  as 
perfect  in  its  structure  and  details,  contains  a  provision  that  bank 
notes  shall  be  received  in  diminished  proportions,  during  a  term  of 
six  years.  He  himself  introduced  the  identical  principle.  It  is  the 
only  part  of  the  bill  that  is  emphatically  his.  How  then  can  he  con- 
tend that  it  is  unconstitutional  to  receive  bank  notes  in  payment  of 
public  dues  ?  I  appeal  from  himself  to  himself.  The  Senator  forth^ 
contends  that  general  deposites  cannot  be  made  with  banks,  and  be 
thus  confounded  with  the  general  mass  of  the  funds  on  which  thej 
transact  business.  The  argument  supposes  that  the  money  collected 
for  taxes  must  be  preserved  in  identity ;  but  that  is  impossible  often 
to  do.  May  not  a  collector  give  the  small  change  which  he  has  re- 
ceived from  one  tax-payer  to  another  tax-payer  to  enable  him  to  e£ket 
his  payment  ?  May  he  not  change  gold  for  silver,  or  vice  oerto,  or 
both,  if  he  be  a  distant  collector,  to  obtain  an  undoubted  remittance  to 
the  public  treasury  ?  What  Mr.  President,  is  the  process  of  making 
deposites  with  banks  ?  The  deposite  is  made,  and  a  credit  it  entered 
for  its  amount  to  the  government.  That  credit  is  supposed  to  be  the 
exact  equivalent  of  the  amount  deposited,  ready  and  forthcoming  to 
the  government  whenever  it  is  wanted  for  the  purposes  of  disburse 
ment.  It  is  immaterial  to  the  government  whether  it  receives  back 
again  the  identical  money  put  in,  or  other  money  of  equal  value.  AU 
that  it  wants  is  what  it  put  in  the  bank,  or  its  equivalent ;  and  that, 
in  ordinary  times,  with  such  prudent  banks  as  alone  ought  to  be  se- 
lected, it  is  sure  of  getting  Again :  the  treasury  has  frequently  to 
make  remittances  to  foreign  countries,  to  meet  the  expenditure  neces- 
sary there  for  our  naval  squadrons  and  other  purposes.  They  are 
made  to  the  bankers,  to  the  Barings  or  the  Rothschilds,  m  the  form 
of  bills  of  exchange,  purchased  in  the  maricet  by  the  agents  of  the 
government  here,  with  nioney  drawn  out  of  the  treasury.  Here  is 
one  conversion  of  the  money  received  from  the  tax-gatherer  into  the 
treasury.  The  bills  are  transmitted  to  the  bankers,  honored,  paid, 
and  the  amount  credited  by^them  to  the  United  States.    Are  the 
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b«nken  bound  to  retain  the  proceeds  of  the  bills  in  identity  ?  Are 
they  bound  to  do  more  than  credit  the  government  for  an  equal 
amount  for  which  they  stand  responsible  whenever  it  is  wanted  ?  If 
ikey  should  happen  to  use  any  portion  of  those  very  proceeds  of  bills 
remitted  to  them  in  their  banking  operations,  would  it  be  drawing 
money  from  the  treasury  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  constitu- 
tion? 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  contends  that  there  is  no  consti- 
tutional power  to  contract  with  the  twenty-five  selected  banks,  as 
proposed  in  the  substitute  ;  yet  the  deposite  act  of  183G,  which  ob- 
tained the  hearty  approbation  of  that  Senator,  contained  a  similar 
provision  ;  and  the  very  bill  under  consideration,  so  warmly  support- 
ed by  him,  provides,  under  certain  contingencies,  for  contracts  to  be 
made  with  State  Banks,  to  receive  depositcs  of  the  public  money 
upon  compensation.  He  objects  to  the  substitute,  that  it  converts 
twenty- five  State  Banks  into  a  system  of  federal  institutions;  but  the 
employment  of  State  institutions  by  the  federal  authority  no  more 
Biakes  them  federal,  than  the  employment  of  federal  institutions  by 
the  states  converts  them  into  State  institutions.  This  mutual  aid, 
and  this  reciprocal  employment  of  the  several  institutions  of  the 
general  and  particular  governments,  is  one  of  the  results  and  beauties 
of  our  admirable  though  complex  system  of  government.  The  gene- 
ral government  has  the  use  of  the  capital,  court-houses,  prisons,  and 
penitentiaries,  in  the  several  States.  Do  they,  therefore,  cease  to 
appertain  to  the  States  ?  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that,  although  the 
State  Banks  may  occasionally  be  used  by  the  federal  authority,  fiieir 
legal  responsibility  to  the  several  States  remains  unimpaired.  They 
oODtmue  to  be  accountable  to  them  and  their  existence  can  only  be 
terminated  or  prolonged  by  the  state  authority.  And  being  governed, 
as  they  are,  by  corporate  authority,  emanating  from,  and  amenable 
tO|  state  jurisdiction,  and  not  under  the  control  of  the  executive  of 
the  United  States,  constitutes  at  once  a  greater  security  for  the  public 
money,  and  more  safety  to  the  public  liberty.  It  has  been  argued 
that  a  seperation  of  the  government  from  the  banks  will  diminish  the 
eocecutive  power.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  custody  of  the  pah* 
lie  money  in  various  banks,  subject  to  the  control  of  state  authority, 
tenishes  some  check  upon  the  possible  abuses  of  the  exeeutive  gov- 
eniment.  But  the  argument  maintains  that  the  executive  has  least 
power  when  it  has  most  complete  poMCision  of  the  public  treasuiy ! 
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The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  contends  that  the  separatioB  io  ques* 
tion  being  ouce  effected,  the  relation  of  the  federal  government  and 
the  State  Banks  will  be  antagonistical.  I  believe  so,  Mr.  President. 
Tliis  is  the  very  thing  I  wish  to  prevent.  I  want  them  to  live  in  peace, 
harmony  and  friendship.  If  they  are  antagonists,  how  is  it  possible 
that  the  State  Banks  can  maintain  their  existence  against  the  tremen- 
dous influence  of  the  government  ?  Especially,  if  this  government 
should  be  backed  by  such  a  vast  treasury  bank  as  I  verily  believe 
this  bill  is  intended  to  create }  And  what  becomes  of  the  argument 
urged  by  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  and  the  abolition  reso- 
lutions, offered  by  him  at  an  early  period  of  the  session,  asserting  that 
the  general  government  is  bound  to  protect  the  domestic  institutiooa 
of  the  several  States  P 


The  substitute  is  not,  I  think,  what  the  welfare  of  the  country 
qnires.  It  may  serve  the  purpose  of  a  good  half-way  hooae.  Its 
aecommodations  appear  fiEiir,  and,  with  the  feelings  of  a  wearied 
trtveler,  one  may  be  tempted  to  stop  awhile  and  refresh  himself 
there.  I  shall  vote  for  it  as  an  amendment  to  the  bill,  because  I  be- 
lieve it  the  least  of  two  evils,  if  it  should,  indeed,  inflict  any  eyil ;  or 
rather,  because  1  feel  myself  in  the  position  of  a  patient  to  whom  the 
physician  presents  in  one  hand  a  cup  of  arsenic,  and  in  the  other  a  cnp 
of  ptisan ;  I  reject  the  first,  because  of  the  instant  death  with  which 
it  is  charged ;  I  take  the  latter  as  being,  at  the  most,  hannleaa^  and 
depend  upon  the  vis  medicfUrix  lui/ura.  It  would  have  been  a  great 
improvement,  in  my  opinion,  if  the  mode  of  bringing  about  the  re- 
sumption of  specie  payments,  contained  in  the  substitute,  were  le- 
vened  :  that  is  to  say,  if,  instead  of  fixing  on  the  first  of  July,  for 
resumption,  it  had  provided  that  the  notes  of  a  certain  number  of  safe, 
sound  and  unquestionable  Banks  to  be  selected,  should  be  forthwith 
received  by  the  general  government,  in  payment  of  all  public  does ; 
and  that  if  the  selected  Banks  did  not  resume,  by  a  future  designated 
day,  their  notes  should  cease  to  be  taken.  Several  immediate  effects 
would  follow :  1st.  The  government  would  withdraw  from  the  mar- 
ket as  a  competitor  with  the  banks  for  specie,  and  they  would  be  left 
undisturbed  to  strengthen  themselves.  And,  2dly,  confidence  would 
be  restored  by  taking  off  the  discredit  and  discountenance  thrown 
«pon  all  Banks  by  the  government.  And  why  should  these  notes 
not  be  so  received  ?  They  are  as  good  as  treasury  notes,  if  not  bet> 
tcr*    They  answer  all  the  purposes  of  the  State  governments  and  ths 
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people.  Tbey  now  would  buy  as  much  as  specie  could  have  com- 
ouuuled  at  the  period  of  suspension.  They  could  be  disbursed  by  the 
gOTernment.     And  finally,  the  measure  would  be  temporary. 

But  the  true  and  only  efficacious  and  permanent  remedy,  I  solemn- 
ly believe,  is  to  be  found  in  a  Bank  of  the  United  States,  properly 
oigsnized  and  constituted.  We  are  told  that  such  a  bank  is  fraught 
with  indescribable  danger,  and  that  the  government  must,  in  the  se* 
<|iiel,  get  possession  of  the  bank,  or  the  bank  of  the  government.  I 
oppose  to  these  imaginary  terrors  the  practical  experience  of  foity 
years.  I  oppose  to  them  the  issue  of  the  memorable  contest,  com* 
menced  by  tbe  late  President  of  the  United  States,  against  the  late 
Bank  of  the  United  States.  The  administration  of  that  bank  had  been 
without  serious  fault.  It  had  given  no  just  offence  to  government, 
towards  which  it  had  faithfully  performed  every  financial  duty.  Un- 
6fst  its  able  and  enlightened  President,  it  had  fulfilled  every  anticipa- 
tion which  had  been  formed  by  those  who  created  it ;  President  Jack- 
son pronounced  the  edict  that  it  must  fall,  and  it  did  fall,  agaiubt  the 
wishes  of  an  immense  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United  States ; 
against  the  convictions  of  its  utility  entertained  by  a  large  majority 
of  the  States  ;  and  to  the  prejudice  of  the  best  interests  of  the  whole 
coantry.  If  an  innocent,  imoffending  and  highly  beneficial  institu- 
tion could  be  thus  easily  destroyed  by  the  power  of  one  man,  where 
wo«ld  be  the  difficulty  of  crushing  it,  if  it  had  given  any  real  cause 
fcr  just  animadversion  ?  Finally,  I  oppose  to  these  imaginary  terrors 
the  example  deducible  from  English  history.  There  a  bank  has  ex- 
isted since  the  year  1694,  and  neither  has  the  bank  got  possession  of 
the  government,  nor  the  government  of  the  bank.  They  have  existed 
in  harmony  together,  both  conducing  to  the  prosperity  of  that  great 
country  ;  and  they  have  so  existed,  and  so  contributed,  because  each 
has  avoided  cherishing  towards  the  other  that  wanton  and  unneces- 
sary spirit  of  hostility  whicn  was  unfortunately  engendered  in  the 
late  President  of  the  United  States. 

I  am  admonished,  sir,  by  my  exhausted  strength,  and  by,  I  fear, 
your  more  exhausted  patience,  to  hasten  to  a  close.  Mr.  President, 
a  great,  novel,  and  untried  measure  is  perseveringly  urged  upon  the 
aeceptance  of  Congress.  That  it  is  pregnant  with  tremendous  con- 
•equences,  for  good  or  evil,  is  undeniable,  and  admitted  by  all.  We 
firmly  believe  that  it  will  be  fatal  to  the  best  interests  of  this  countiy, 
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and  ultimately  subversive  of  its  liberties.     You,  who  have  been 
greatly  disappointed  in  other  measures  of  equal  promise,  can'onlj 
hope,  in  the  doubtful  and  uncertain  future,  that  its  operation  msy 
prove  salutary.     Since  it  was  first  proposed  at  the  extra  session,  tbe 
whole  people  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  passing  in  judgment 
upon  it  at  their  elections.     As  far  as  they  have,  they  have  expressed 
their  unqualified  disapprobation.     From  Maine  to  the  State  of  fifit- 
sissippi,  its  condemnation  has  been  loudly  thundered  forth.     In  every 
intervening  election,  the  administration  has  been  defeated,  or  its  for- 
mer majorities  neutralized.     Maine  has  spoken ;  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland,  Ohio,  Rhode  Island,  Mississippi  and  Michigan ; 
all  these  States,  in  tones  and  terms  not  to  be  misunderstood,  have 
denounced  the  measure.     The  key-stone  State  (God  bless  her)  has 
twice  proclaimed  her  rejection  of  it,  once  at  the  polls,  and  onoe 
through  her  legislature.     Friends  and  foes  of  the  administration  have 
united  in  condemning  it.     And,  at  the  very  moment  when  I  am  ad- 
dressing you,  a  large  meeting  of  the  late  supporters  of  the  adminis- 
tration, headed  by  the  distinguished  gentleman  who  presided  in  the 
electoral  college  which  gave  the  vote  of  that  patriotic  State  to  Presi- 
dent Van  Buren,  are  assembling  in  Philadelphia,  to  protest  solemnly 
against  the  passage  of  this  bill.     Is  it  right  that,  under  such  circum- 
stances, it  should  be  forced  upon  a  reluctant  but  free  and  intelligent 
people  ?     Is  it  right  that  this  Senate,  constituted  as  it  now  is,  should 
give  its  sanction  to  the  measure  ?     I  say  it  in  no  disrespectful  or 
taunting  sense,  but  we  are  entitled,  according  to  the  latest  expres- 
sions of  the  popular  will,  and  in  virtue  of  manifestations  of  opinion 
deliberately  expressed  by  State  Legislatures,  to  a  vote  of  thirty-five 
against  the  bill ;  and  I  am  ready  to  enter,  with  any  Senator  friendly 
to  the  administration,  into  details  to  prove  the  assertion.     Will  the 
Senate,  then,  bring  upon  itself  the  odium  of  passing  this  bill  ?     I  im- 
plore it  to  forbear,  forbear,  forbear !     I  appeal  to  the  instructed  Sen- 
ators.    Is  this  government  made  for  us,  or  for  the  people  and  the 
States,  whose  agents  we  are  ?     Are  we  not  bound  so  to  administer 
it  as  to  advance  their  welfare,  promote  their  prosperity,  and  give  gen- 
eral satisfaction  ?    Will  that  sacred  trust  be  fulfilled,  if  the  known 
sentiments  of  large  and  respectable  communities  are  despised  and  con- 
demned by  those  whom  they  have  sent  here  ?    I  call  upon  the  hon- 
orable Senator  from  Alabama,  (Mr.  King)  with  whom  I  have  so  long 
stood  in  the  public  councils,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  bearing  up  the 
honor  and  the  glory  of  this  great  peopley  to  come  now  to  their  rescue. 
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I  can  upon  all  the  Senators ;  let  as  buiy,  deep  and  forever,  the  cha- 
racter of  the  partisan,  rise  up  patriots  and  statesmen,  break  Ihe  yilo 
chains  of  party,  throw  the  fragments  to  the  winds,  and 'feel  the  proud 
aatisfiu^tion  that  we  have  made  but  a  small  sacrifice  to  the  paramount 
obligations  which  we  owe  our  common  country. 

rrhis  bill  again  failed,  the  Specie  exaction  haTiog  been  first  stnick  out  in  the 
Senate,  (81  to  21)  when  Mr.  Calbovk  Yoted  against  it,  but  it  pasaed  neTertheleaa, 
by  2K  to  17.  On  reaching  the  Honae,  howerer,  it  was  instantijr  met  by  Mr.  PattoSv 
of  Virginia,  with  a  motion  that  it  do  lit  on  At  table,  which  prevailed  t  Yeas  106 ; 
Nays  9S.  It  was  likewise  defeated  at  the  next  sesnon,  and  only  became  a  law  ca 
the  fbmnh  trial,  July,  1840,  after  the  illegal  adnuMioa  of  the  sob^trewiiry  clitmiia 
Imii  New  Jeisey  to  seats  in  the  Uoose.] 

•z 


OUTLINE  OF  A  NATIONAL  BANK, 


In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  Mat  21,  1S38. 


k  [Mr.  Clat,  on  presenting  a  petitioD  asking  Congreas  to  establiBh  a  Bank  «#  ikm 
United  States,  spoke  briefly  as  follows :] 

I  WISH  to  present  a  petition,  confided  to  my  care,  signed  by  m 
number  of  persons,  praying  for  the  establishment  of  a  Bank  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  similar  to  several  other  petitions  which  have 
been  presented  to  the  Senate  or  to  the  House, during  the  present  aes- 
aion,  praying  for  the  same  object.  They  afford  evidence  of  a  deep 
and  returning  conviction  among  the  people  of  the  utility  of  such  an 
institution. 

While  I  am  up,  with  the  permission  of  the  Senate,  1  beg  leave  to 
submit  a  few  observations  upon  this  subject.  There  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  much  honest  misconception,  and  some  misrepresentation 
prevail  in  regard  to  it,  which  I  wish  to  correct.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  those  who  are  desirous  of  seeing  a  Bank  of  the  United  States 
established,  are  anxious  that  a  charter  should  be  granted  to  an  exist- 
ing State  institution,  which  has  an  eminent  individual  at  its  head,  and 
that  this  was  the  sole  object  of  all  their  exertions.  Now,  I  wish  for 
one  to  say,  that  I  have  no  such  purpose  in  view.  I  entertain  for  that 
gentleman  very  high  respect.  I  believe  him  uncommonly  able,  pro- 
foundly skilled  in  finance,  and  truly  patriotic.  There  is  but  one  other 
person  connected  with  the  banking  institutions  of  the  country,  in 
whose  administration  of  a  Bank  of  the  United  States  I  should  have 
equal  confidence  with  Mr.  Biddle,  and  that  is  Albert  Gallatin,  who,  I 
am  glad  to  learn,  at  an  advanced  age,  retains  in  full  vigor  the  facul* 
ties  of  his  extraordinary  mind.  There  may  be  other  citizens  equally 
competent  with  those  two  gentlemen,  but  I  do  not  know  them,  or 
not  acquainted  with  their  particular  qualifications. 

But  it  is  not  for  any  existing  State  Bank,  or  any  particular  infi- 
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vidaal  at  its  head,  that  I  am  contending.  I  believe  the  establishment 
of  a  Bank  of  the  United  States  is  required  by  the  common  good  of 
the  whole  country ;  and  although  I  might  be  willing,  if  it  were  prac- 
ticable, to  adopt  an  existing  bank  as  the  basis  of  such  an  institution, 
under  all  circumslances,  I  think  it  most  expedient  that  a  new  bank 
with  power  to  establish  branches,  be  created  and  chartered  under  the 
authority  of  Congress.  My  friends  (as  far  as  I  know  their  opinions,) 
and  I,  are  not  particularly  attached  to  this  or  that  individual,  to  this 
or  that  existing  bank,  but  to  principles,  to  the  thing  itself,  to  the  in- 
stitution, to  a  well  organized  Bank  of  the  United  States,  under  the , 
salutary  operation  of  which,  the  business  of  the  country  had  so  greatly 
prospered,  and  we  had  every  reason  to  hope,  would  again  revive  and 
prosper.  And,  presuming  upon  the  indulgence  of  the  Senate,  I  will 
now  take  the  liberty  to  suggest  for  public  consideration,  some  of  those 
suitable  conditions  and  restrictions  under  which  it  appears  to  me  that 
it  would  be  desirable  to  establish  a  new  bank. 

1 .  The  capital  not  to  be  extravagantly  large,'  but  at  the  same  time, 
anply  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  perform  the  needful  financial  duties  for 
the  government;  to  supply  a  general  currency  of  uniform  value 
throughout  the  Union,  and  to  facilitate  as  nigh  as  practicable,  the 
equalization  of  domestic  exchange.  I  suppose  that  about  fifty  mill- 
ions would  answer  all  those  purposes.  The  stock  might  be  divided 
between  the  general  government,  the  States  according  to  their  federal 
population  and  individual  subscribers.  The  portion  assigned  to  the 
latter,  to  be  distributed  at  auction,  or  by  private  subscription. 

2.  The  corporation,  in  the  spirit  of  a  resolution,  recently  adopted 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State,  one  of  whose  Senators  1  have 
the  honor  to  be,  to  receive  such  an  organization  as  to  blend,  in  &ir 
proportions,  public  and  private  control,  and  combining  public  and  pri- 
vate interests.  And,  in  order  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  the  exer- 
cise of  all  foreign  influence,  non-resident  foreigners  to  be  prohibited 
not  only  from  any  share  in  the  administration  of  the  corporation,  but 
fttMn  holding,  directly,  or  indirectly,  any  portion  of  its  stock.  M^ 
though  1  do  not  myself  think  this  latter  restriction  necessary,  I  would 
flitake  it,  in  deference  to  honest  prejudices,  sincerely  entertained,  and 
which  no  practical  statesman  ought  entirely  to  disregard.  The  bank 
would  thus  be,  in  its  origin,  and  continue^  through  its  whole  exist- 
«ii6e,  a  genvioe  American  institution. 
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3.  An  adequate  portion  of  the  capital  to  1)e  set  apart  in  prodvcttfe 
stocks,  and  placed  in  permanent  securitj  beyond  the  reach  of  the  cor- 
poration, (with  the  exception  of  the  accming  profits  on  those  stocks) 
sufficient  to  pay  promptly,  in  any  contingency,  the  amount  df  all 
such  paper,  under  whatever  form,  that  the  bank  shall  put  forth  as  a 
part  of  the  general  circulation.  The  bill  or  note  holders,  in  other 
words,  the  mass  of  the  community,  ought  to  be  protected  against  the 
possibility  of  the  failure  or  the  suspension  of  a  bank.  The  supply  of 
the  circulating  medium  of  a  country,  is  that  faculty  of  a  tMtnk,  the 
popriety  of  the  exercise  of  which  may  be  most  controverted.  The 
dealing  with  a  bank,  of  those  who  obtain  discounts,  or  make  depositesi 
are  voluntary  and  mutually  advantageous,  and  they  are  comparatively 
few  in  number.  But  the  reception  of  what  is  issued  and  used  as  a 
part  of  the  circulating  medium  of  the  country,  b  scarcely  a  volnntaij 
act,  and  thousands  take  it  who  have  no  other  concern  whatever  with 
the  bank.  The  many  ought  to  be  guarded  and  secured  by  the  care 
of  the  legislative  authority ;  the  vigilance  of  the  few  will  secure  them 
against  loss.  I  think  this  provision  is  a  desideratum  in  our  Ameticaii 
banking,  and  the  credit  of  first  embodying  it  in  a  legislative  act  is  das 
to  the  State  of  New  York. 

4.  Perfect  publicity  as  to  the  state  of  the  bank  at  all  times,  iaclo- 
ding,  besides  the  usual  heads  of  information,  the  names  of  every  debt- 
or to  the  bank,  whether  as  drawer,  endorser,  or  surety,  periodically 
exhibited,  and  open  to  public  inspection  ;  or  if  that  should  be  found 
inconvenient,  the  right  to  be  secured  to  any  citizen  to  ascertain  at  the 
hank  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  responsibility  of  any  of  its  custoia- 
ers.  There  is  no  necessity  to  throw  any  veil  of  secrecy  aroand  the 
ordinary  transactions  of  a  bank*  Publicity  will  increase  responaibiU- 
ty,  repress  favoritism,  insure  the  negotiation  of  good  paper,  and  when 
individual  insolvency  unfortunately  occurs,  will  deprive  the  bank  of 
undue  advantages  now  enjoyed  by  banks  practically  in  the  distribotiaft 
of  the  effects  of  the  insolvent. 

6.  A  limitation  of  the  dividends  so  as  not  to  authoriie  more  Hhm 
—  per  cent  to  be  struck.  This  will  check  undue  expansion  in  tka 
circuUting  medium,  and  restrain  improper  extension  of  bBsineas  in 
the  administration  of  the  bank. 

6.  A  prospeetjve  ledoction  in  tba  nteof  iqlemt  so  an  to 
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the  bank  to  six  per  cent,  simply,  or  if  practicable,  to  only  five  per 
eeat.  Banks  now  receive  at  tbe  rate  of  near  six  and  a  half  per  cent., 
by  deroandiBg  the  interest  in  advance,  and  by  charging  for  an  addi- 
tional day.  The  reduction  may  be  effected  by  forbearing  to  exact 
«Dy  bonus,  or  when  the  profits  are  likely  to  exceed  the  prescribed 
limit  of  the  dividends,  by  requiring  that  the  rate  of  interest  shall  be 
to  lowered  as  that  they  shall  not  pass  that  limit. 

7.  A  restriction  upon  the  premium  demanded  upon  post  notes  and 
checks  used  for  remittances,  so  that  the  maximum  should  not  be  more 
than  say  one  and  a  half  per  cent,  between  any  two  of  the  remotest 
points  of  the  Union.  Although  it  may  not  be  practicable  to  regulate 
foreign  exchange,  depending  as  it  does  upon  commercial  causes  not 
within  the  control  of  any  one  government,  I  think  that  it  is  otherwise 
with  regard  to  domestic  exchange. 

8.  Every  practicable  provision  against  the  exercise  of  improper 
infliience,  on  the  part  of  the  executive,  upon  the  bank,  and,  on  the 
part  of  the  bank,  upon  the  elections  of  the  country.  The  late  Bank 
-of  the  Unit'id  States  has  been,  I  believe,  most  unjustly  charged  with 
interference  in  the  popular  elections.  There  is,  among  the  public 
documents  evidences  of  its  having  scrupulously  abstained  from  sudi 
interference.  It  never  did  more  than  to  exercise  the  natural  right  of 
«elf-defcnce  by  publishing  such  reports,  speeches,  and  documents,  as 
(ended  to  place  the  institution  and  its  administration  in  a  fair  point  of 
Tiew  before  the  public.  But  the  people  entertain  a  just  jealousy 
against  the  danger  of  any  interference  of  a  bank  with  the  elections  of 
the  country,  and  every  precaution  onght  to  be  taken  strictly  to  guard 
egunst  it. 

This  is  a  brief  outline  of  such  a  new  Bank  of  the  United  States  as 
I  think,  if  established,  would  greatly  conduce  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
country.  Perhaps  on  full  discussion  and  consideration,  some  of  the 
conditions  which  I  have  suggested  might  not  b6  deemed  expedient, 
«r  might  require  modification,  and  importaat  additional  ones  may  be 
propo^d  by  others. 

I  will  only  say  a  word  or  two  on  the  constitutional  power.  I  think 
that  it  ought  no  longer  to  be  regarded  as  an  open  question.  There 
oaijht  to  be  some  boonds  tohnnuui  controversy.   Stabili^  is  a 
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sary  want  of  society.  Among  those  who  deny  the  power,  there  art 
many  who  admit  the  beneBls  of  a  Bank  of  the  United  Slates.  Four 
times,  and  under  the  sway  of  all  the  political  parties,  have  Congreu 
deliberately  affirmed  its  existence.  Every  department  of  the  govern- 
ment has  again  and  again  asserted  it.  Forty  years  of  acquiescence  by 
the  people  ;  uniformity  every  where  in  the  value  of  the  currency ; 
facility  and  economy  in  domestic  exchanges,  and  unexampled  pros- 
perity in  tlic  general  business  of  the  country,  with  a  Bank  of  the 
United  States  ;  and,  without  it,  wild  disorder  in  the  cuirency,  ruinous 
irregulacity  in  domestic  exchange,  and  general  prostration  in  the  com- 
merce and  business  of  the  nation,  would  seem  to  put  the  question  at 
rest,  if  it  is  not  to  be  perpetually  agitated.  The  power  has  been  sus- 
tained by  Washington,  the  Father  of  his  Country  ;  by  Madison,  the 
Father  of  the  Constitution;  and  by  Marshall,  the  Father  of  the  Ja- 
diciary.  If  precedents  are  not  to  be  blindly  followed,  neither  ought 
they  to  be  wantonly  despised.  They  are  the  evidence  of  truth  ;  and 
the  force  of  the  evidence  is  in  proportion  to  the  integrity,  wisdom, 
and  patriotism,  of  those  who  establish  them.  I  think  that  on  no  occa- 
sion could  there  be  an  array  of  greater  or  higher  authority.  For  one^ 
I  hope  to  be  pardoned  for  yielding  to  it,  in  preference  to  submittin|^ 
my  judgment  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  now  deny  the  power,  how 
erer  respectable  it  may  be. 

tNo  action  was  at  this  time  taken  on  these  safgestioBS  j 
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?*  THE  Senate  of  the  United  States,  February  7,  1839 


{From  the  relations  of  the  Federal  Government  and  of  the  People  of  the  Free 
Slates  to  Slavery^  f{vior  the  most  perplexing  and  delicate  queationa  which  have  uisen 
vader  our  complex  Political  System— quefitions  exciting  acrimony,  irritation  and 
alarm  in  the  Southern  States,  and  requiring  of  the  North  conventional  action  in  re- 
gard to  the  Right  of  these  held  in  bondage,  advernc  to  the  fundamental  principles  of 
Fne  Government,  on  which  the  Institutions  of  the  Free  States  are  based.  The  pro- 
per disposition  of  the  Petitions  poured  in  upon  CongresH  asking  action  adverse  to 
tbe  existence  of  Slnvcry,  is  one  of  the  related  topics  which  haH  at  times  arrested  the 
action  of  Congress  and  threatened  the  existence  of  the  Union.  Mr.  Clav,  having 
Tceeived  one  of  these  Petitions,  with  a  request  that  he  present  it  to  the  body  of 
which  he  was  a  Member  M>oke  as  follows :] 

I  HAVE  received,  Mr.  President,  a  petition  to  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  which  I  wish  to  present  to 
tbe  Senate.  It  is  signed  by  several  hundred  inhabitants  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  chicQy  of  the  city  of  Washington.  Among 
them  I  recognize  the  name  of  the  highly  esteemed  Mayor  of  the  city, 
and  other  respectable  names,  some  of  which  arc  personally  and  well 
known  to  me.  They  express  their  regret,  that  the  subject  of  the 
abolition  of  slavery  within  the  District  of  Columbia,  continues  to  be 
liressed  upon  the  consideration  of  Congress  by  inconsiderate  and  mis^ 
guided  individuals  itt  other  parts  of  the  United  States.  They  state 
that  they  do  not  desire'  the  abolition  of  slavery  within  the  district, 

en  if  Congress  possesses  the  very  questionable  power  of  abolishing 
it,  without  the  consent  of  the  people  whose  interests  would  be  im«> 
mediately  and  directly  affected  by  the  measure ;  that  it  is*  a  question 
solely  between  the  people  of  the  District  and  their  only  constitutional 
l^islature,  purely  municipal,  and  one  in  in  which  no  exterior  influ- 
ence or  interest  can  justly  interfere?  that,  if  at  any  future  period  the 
pe4>ple  of  this  District  should  desire  the  abolition  of  slavery  within  it, 
ibey  will  doubtless  make  their  wishes  known,  when  it  will  be  time 
enough  to  take  the  matter  into  consideration ;  that  they  do  not,  on 
this  occasion,  present  themselves  to  Congress  because  they  are  slave- 
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holders — many  of  them  are  not ;  some  of  them  are  conflctentionaly 
opposed  to  slavery — but  they  appear  because  they  justly  respect  the 
rights  of  those  who  own  that  description  of  property,  and  because 
they  entertain  a  deep  conviction  that  the  continued  agitation  of  the 
question  by  those  who  have  no  right  to  interfere  with  it,  has  an  in- 
jurious influence  on  the  peace  and  tranquility  of  the  community,  and 
upon  the  well-being  and  happiness  of  those  who  are  held  in  subjec- 
tion ;  they  finally  protest  as  well  against  the  unauthorized  investiga- 
tion of  which  they  complain,  as  against  any  legislation  on  the  part  of 
Congress  in  compliance  therewith.  But,  as  I  wish  these  respectable 
petitioners  to  be  themselves  heard,  I  request  that  their  petition  nuty 
be  read. 

ilt  was  read  aecoidiiigly,  and  Mr.  Ci^ly  proeeeded.] 

I  am  informed  by  the  Committee  which  requested  me  to  oiler  this 
petition,  and  believe,  that  it  expresses  the  almost  unanimooa  ient^ 
ments  of  the  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  performance  of  this  service  affords  me  a  legitimate  o|^por- 
tunity,  of  which,  with  the  permission  of  the  Senate,  I  mean  now  Id 
avail  myself,  to  say  something,  not  only  on  the  particular  objects  of 
the  petition,  but  upon  the  great  and  interesting  subject  with  whidi  it 
is  intimately  associated. 

It  is  well  known  to  the  Senate,  that  I  have  thought  that  the  moat 
judicious  course  with  abolition  petitions  has  not  been  of  late  pursued 
by  Congress.  I  have  believed  that  it  would  have  been  wisest  to 
have  received  and  referred  them,  without  ojlposition,  and  to  have 
reported  against  their  object  in  a  calm  and  dispassionate  and  argu- 
mentative appeal  to  the  good  sense  of  the  whole  community.  It 
has  been  supposed,  however  by  a  majority  of  Congress,  that  it  wis 
most  expedient  either  not  to  receive  the  petitions  at  all,  or,  if  formally 
received,  not  to  act  definitively  upon  them.  There  is  no  substantial 
difference  between  these  opposite  opinions,  since  both  look  to  an  ab- 
solute rejection  of  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners.  But  there  is  a  great 
difi^rence  in  the  form  of  proceeding ;  and,  Mr.  President,  some  ex- 
perience in  the  conduct  of  human  affairs  has  taught  me  to  believe 
that  a  neglect  to  observe  established  forms  is  often  attended  with 
mote  mischievous  consequences  than  the  infliction  of  a  positive  injniy* 
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We  all  know  that,  even  in  private  life,  a  Yiolation  of  the  eziathig 
usages  and  ceremonies  of  society  cannot  take  place  without  serious 
prejudice.  I  fear,  sir,  that  the  abolitionists  have  acquired  a  consider- 
flible  appaient  force  by  blending  with  the  object  which  they  have  in 
▼iew  a  collateral  and  totally  different  question  arising  out  of  an  a1- 
ledged  violation  of  the  right  of  petition.  I  know  full  well,  and  take 
great  pleasure  in  testifying,  that  mithing  was  remoter  from  the  inten- 
lion  of  the  majority  of  the  Senate,  from  which  I  differed,  than  to 
Tiolate  the  right  of  petition  in  any  case  in  which,  according  to  its 
judgment,  that  right  could  he  constitutionally  exercised,  or  wheie 
the  object  of  the  petition  could  be  safely  or  properly  granted.  StOl, 
ft  must  be  owned  that  the  abolitionists  have  seized  hold  of  the  fact  of 
the  treatment  which  their  petitions  have  received  in  Congress,  and 
made  injurious  impressions  upon  the  minds  <^  a  large  portion  of  the 
community.  This,  I  think,  might  have  been  avoided  by  the  course 
which  I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  seen  pursued. 

And  I  desire  now,  Mr.  President,  to  advert  to  some  of  those  topics 
which  I  think  might  have  been  usefully  embodied  in  a  report  by  a 
CSonmiittee  of  the  Senate,  and  which,  I  am  persuaded  would  have 
dieeked  the  progress,  if  it  had  not  altogether  arrested  the  eflbrts  of 
abolition.  lam  sensible,  sir,  that  this  work  would  have  been  ac 
complished  with  much  greater  ability  and  with  much  happier  effect, 
QBder  the  auspices  of  a  committee,  that  it  can  be  by  me.  But,  anx* 
iails  as  I  always  am  to  contribute  whatever  is  in  my  power  to  the 
hanuony,  concord,  and  happiness  of  this  great  people,  I  feel  myself 
ineatstably  impelled  to  do  whatever  is  in  my  power,  incompetent  as  I 
feel  myself  to  be,  to  dissuade  the  public  from  continuing  to  agitate  a 
jobject  fraught  with  the  most  dreadful  consequences. 

There  are  three  classes  of  persons  opposed,  or  apparently  opposed, 
to  the  continued  existence  of  slavery  in  the  United  States.  The  first 
ittc  those  who,  from  sentiments  of  philanthropy  and  humi^nity,  are 
coDSciencionsly  opposed  to  the  existence  of  slavery,  but  who  are  no 
leas  opposed,  at  the  same  time,  to  any  disturbance  of  the  peace  and 
tamquiliity  of  the  Union,  or  the  infringement  of  the  powers  of  the 
States  composing  the  confederacy.  In  this  class  may  be  comprehend* 
•d  that  peaceful  and  exemplary  society  of  ^^  Friends,"  one  of  whose 
ciatablished  maxims  is,  an  abhorrence  of  war  in  all  its  forms,  and  the 
of  {)eace  and  good-*wiIl  among  mankiiid*    The  next  daaa 
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oomuits  of  apparent  aholilionisU — that  is,  those  who,  having  been 
persuaded  that  the  right  of  petition  has  been  violated  by  Congresi| 
co-operate  with  the  abolitionists  for  the  sole  purpose  of  asserting  aad 
vindicating  that  right.     And  the  third  class  are  the  real  ultra-alx^- 
tionists,  who  are  resolved  to  persevere  in  the  pursuit  of  their  object 
at  all  hazards,  and  without  regard  to  any  consequences,  howevtr 
calamitous  they  may  be.     VViih  them  the  right  of  property  is  noth- 
ing ;  the  deficiency  of  the  powers  of  the  general  government  is  noth- 
ing ;  the  acknowledged  and  incontestible  powers  of  the  States  ave 
nothing ;  a  civil  war,  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  and  the  overthrow 
of  a  government  in  which  are  concentrated  the  fondest  hopes  of  the 
civilized  world,  are  nothing.     A  single  idea  has  taken  possession  of 
their  minds,  and  onward  they  pursue  it,  overlooking  all  barriers,  and 
regardless  of  all  consequences.     With  this  class,  the  immediate  aboli- 
tion of  slaVery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  in  the  territory  of 
Florida,  the  prohibition  of  the  removal  of  slaves  from  State  to  State, 
and  the  refusal  to  admit  any  new  State,  comprising  within  its  limits 
the  institution  of  domestic  slavery,  are  but  so  many  means  conducing 
to  the  accomplishment  of  the  ultimate  but  perilous  end  at  which  thej 
avowedly  and  boldly  aim  ;  are  but  so  many  short  stages  in  the  long 
and  bloody  road  to  the  distant  goal  at  which  they  would  finally  ar- 
rive.   Their  purpose  is  abolition,  universal  abolition,  peaceably  if 
they  can,  forcibly  if  they  must.     Their  object  is  no  longer  concealed 
by  the  thinnest  veil ;  it  is  avowed  and  proclaimed.     Utterly  deatitate 
of  constitutional  or  other  rightful  power,  living  in  totally  distinct 
communities,  as  alien  to  the  communities  in  which  the  subject  on 
which  they  would  operate  resides,  so  £ur  as  concerns  political  power 
over  that  subject,  as  if  they  lived  in  Africa  or  Asia,  they  neverthelew 
promulgate  to  the  world  their  purpose  to  be  to  manumit  forthwith, 
and  without  compensation,  and  without  moral  preparation,  three  mill- 
ions of  negro  slaves,  under  jurisdictions  altogether  separated  from 
those  under  which  they  live.     I  have  said  that  immediate  abolitioli 
of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  territory  of  Floride, 
and  the  exclusion  of  new  States,  were  only  means  towards  the  at 
tainment  of  a  much  more  important  end.     Unfortunately,  they  are 
not  the  only  means.     Another,  and  much  more  lamentable  one  is  that 
which  this  class  is  endeavoring  to  employ,  of  arraying  one  portioft 
against  another  portion  of  the  Union.     With  that  view,  in  all  their 
leading  prints  and  publications,  the  alledged  horrors  of  slavery  aie 
dejMcted  in  the  most  glowing  and  ezaggeiated  colon,  to  esLcite  the 
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faaagiDfttions  and  stimulate  the  rage  of  the  people  in  the  free  States 
•gaioat  the  people  in  the  slave  States.  The  slave-holder  is  held  up 
and  represented  as  the  most  atrocious  of  human  beings.  Advertise- 
mentfl  of  fugitive  slaves  and  of  slaves  to  be  sold,  are  carefully  collect- 
ad  and  blazoned  forth,  to  infuse  a  spirit  of  detestation  and  hatred 
•gainst  one  entire  and  the  largest  section  of  the  Union.  And  like  a 
notorious  agitator  upon  another  theatre,  they  would  hunt  down  and 
proscribe  from  the  pale  of  civilized  society  the  inhabitants  of  that  en- 
tire section.  Allow  me,  Mr.  President,  to  say,  that  while  I  recognize 
in  the  justly  wounded  feelings  of  the  minister  of  the  United  States  at 
the  Court  of  St.  James,  much  to  excuse  the  notice  which  he  was  pro- 
voked to  take  of  that  agitator,  in  my  humble  opinion,  he  would  have 
better  consulted,  the  dignity  of  his  station  and  of  his  country  in  treat- 
ing it  with  contemptuous  silence.  He  would  exclude  us  from  Euro- 
pean society — he  who  himself  can  only  obtain  a  contraband  admission, 
and  is  received  with  scornful  repugnance  into  it !  If  he  be  no  more 
def  irons  of  our  society  than  we  are  of  his,  he  may  rest  assured  that 
a  state  of  eternal  non-intercourse  will  exist  between  us.  Yes,  sir,  I 
think  the  American  minister  would  have  best  pursued  the  dictates  of 
Irne  dignity  by  regarding  the  language  of  the  member  of  the  British 
House  of  Commons  as  the  malignant  ravings  of  the  plunderer  of  his 
vwn  country,  and  the  libeller  of  a  foreign  and  kindred  people. 

Bat  the  means  to  which  I  have  already  adverted,  are  not  the  <nily 
onea  which  this  third  class  of  ultra-abolitionists  are  employing  to 
e&ct  their  ultimate  end.  They  began  their  operations  by  professing 
to  employ  only  persuasive  means  in  appealing  to  the  humanit}*^,  and 
enlightening  the  understandings  of  the  slave-holding  portion  of  the 
Union.  If  there  were  some  kindness  in  this  avowed  motive,  it  must 
ba  acknowledged  that  there  was  rather  a  presumptuous  display  also 
of  an  assumed  superiority  in  intelligence  and  knowledge.  For  some 
time  they  continued  to  make  these  appeals  to  our  duty  and  our  inters 
eat ;  but  impatient  with  the  slow  influence  of  their  logic  upon  oar 
minds,  they  recently  resolved  to  change  their  system  of  action.  To 
the  agency  of  their  powers  of  {lersuasion,  they  now  propose  to  substi- 
tote  the  powers  of  the  ballot  box ;  and  he  must  be  blind  to  what  is 
passing  before  us,  who  does  not  perceive  that  the  inevitable  tendency 
of  their  preceedings  is,  if  these  should  be  found  insofficient,  to  invoke, 
Saally,  the  more  potent  powers  of  the  bayonet. 
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Mr.  President,  it  is  at  this  alarming  stage  of  the  proceedings  of  tbs 
nltra^abolitionists  that  I  would  seriously  inirite  every  considerate  omoi 
ID  the  country  solemnly  to  pause,  and  deliberately  to  reflect,  lOt 
merely  on  our  existing  posture,  but  upon  that  dreadful  precipice  down 
which  they  would  hurry  us.  It  is  because  these  ultra-abolitionists 
have  ceased  to  employ  the  instruments  of  reason  and  persuasion,  havn 
made  their  cause  political,  and  have  appealed  to  the  ballot  box,  tfatt 
.  I  am  induced,  upon  thin  occasion,  to  address  yon. 

There  Yksve  been  three  epochs  in  the  history  of  our  coantij  it 
which  the  spirit  of  abolition  displayed  itself.  The  first  was  iromedi- 
ately  after  the  formation  of  the  present  federal  government.  WImb 
the  constitution  was  about  going  into  operation,  its  powers  were  not 
well  understood  by  the  community  at  large,  and  remained  to  be  ae- 
eorately  interpreted  and  defined.  At  that  period  numerous  abolition 
societies  were  formed,  comprising  not  merely  the  society  of  FrieiMk| 
but  many  other  good  men.  Petitions  were  presented  to  Ooop&m^ 
praying  for  the  abolition  of  slavery.  They  were  received  wilhool 
serious  opposition,  referred,  and  reported  upon  by  a  committee.  The 
report  stated  that  the  general  government  had  no  power  to  abolkli 
slavery  as  it  existed  in  the  several  States,  and  that  these  States  tiienK 
selves  had  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the  subject.  The  report  .wee 
generally  acquiesced  in,  and  satisfaction  and  tranquillity  ensued ;  the 
abolition  societies  thereafter  limiting  their  exertions,  in  respect  to  the 
hlack  population,  to  offices  of  humanity  within  the  scope  of  ft^iatii^ 
laws. 

The  next  period  when  the  subject  of  slavery,  and  abolition  ioei* 
dentally,  were  brought  into  notice  and  discussion,  was  that  oe  the 
memorable  occasion  of  the  admission  of  the  State  of  Missouri  into  the 
Union.  The  struggle  was  long,  strenuous,  and  fearful.  It  is  too  r^ 
xsent  to  make  it  necessary  to  do  more  than  merely -advert  to  it,  and  to 
eay,  that  it  was  finally  composed  by  one  of  those  compromises  cbara^ 
teristic  of  our  institutions,  and  of  which  the  constitution  itself  it  the 
most  sid^al  instance. 


The  third  is,  that  in  which  we  now  find  ourselves.  Various 
llr.  President,  have  contributed  to  produce  the  existing  excitemeal 
on  the  subject  of  abolition.     The  principal  one,  perhaps,  is  the  oTiie 
pljB  of  British  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  the  islands  adjaoeat  fti- 
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€Kir  coantry.  Such  la  the  similarity  in  lawt,  in  language,  in  inttitir 
tions,  and  in  common  origin,  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  that  no  great  measure  of  national  policy  can  be  adopted  in  the 
one  country  without  producing  a  considerable  degree  of  influence  in 
the  other.  Confounding  the  totally  different  cases  together,  of  the 
powers  of  the  British  parliament  and  those  of  the  Ck)ngress  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  totally  different  situations  of  the  British  Wee 
India  Islands,  and  the  the  slaves  in  the  sovereign  and  independent 
States  of  this  confederacy,  superficial  men  have  inferred  from  the 
undecided  British  experiment,  the  practicability  of  the  abolition  of 
davery  in  these  States.  The  powers  of  the  British  parliament  are 
unlimited,  and  are' often  described  to  be  omnipotent.  The  powera  of 
the  American  Congress,  on  the  contraiy,  are  few,  cautiously  limited| 
scrupulously  excluding  all  that  are  not  granted,  and  above  all,  care- 
tally  and  absolutely  exclading  all  power  over  the  existence  and  con- 
Unnance  of  slavery  in  the  several  States.  The  slaves,  too,  upon 
which  British  legislation  operated,  were  not  in  the  t>08omof  the  king- 
dom, but  in  remote  and  feeble  colonies  having  no  voice  in  pailiament. 
The  West  India  slaveholder  was  neither  represented  nor  representa- 
tive in  that  parliament.  And  while  I  most  fervently  wish  complete 
eocoess  to  the  British  experiment  of  West  India  emancipation,  I  con- 
fets  that  I  have  fearful  forebodings  of  a  disastrous  terniinalion  of  H. 
Whatever  it  may  be,  I  think  it  must  be  admitted  that,  if  the  British 
pnrliament  had  treated  the  West  India  slaves  as  freemen,  it  also  treat* 
ed  the  West  India  freemen  as  slaves.  If,  instead  of  these  slaves  being 
eeparated  by  a  wide  ocean  from  the  parent  country,  three  or  four 
millions  of  African  negro  slaves  had  been  dispersed  over  England, 
Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  and  their  owners  had  been  members  of 
ilie  British  parliament — a  case  which  would  have  presented  ^orae 
analogy  to  that  of  our  country — does  any  one  believe  that  it  would 
have  been  expedient  or  practicable  to  have  emancipated  them,  leav- 
ing ihem  to  remain,  with  all  their  embittered  feelings,  in  the  United 
lui^om,  boundless  as  the  powers  of  the  British  parliament  are  ? 

Other  causes  have  conspired  with  thie  British  example  to  produce 
the  existing  excitement  from  abolition.  I  say  it  with  profound  regret, 
but  with  no  intention  to  occasion  irritation  here  or  elsewhere,  that 
there  are  persons  in  both  parts  of  the  Union  who  have  sought  to 
aungle  abolition  with  politics,  and  to  array  one  portion  of  the  Uraoa 
$gKUut  the  other*    It  is  the  misfortune  in  free  countries  that|in  hi^ 
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party  times,  a  disposition  too  oflcn  prevails  to  seize  ho]^  of  ertry 
thing  v^hich  can  strengthen  the  one  side  or  weaken  the  other. 
Charges  of  fostering  abolition  designs  have  been  heedlessly  and  un- 
justly made  by  one  party  against  the  other.  Prior  to  the  late  electton 
of  the  President  of  the  United,  he  was  charged  with  being  an  alx)li- 
tionist,  and  abolition  designs  were  imputed  to  many  of  his  supporten. 
Much  as  I  was  opposed  to  his  election,  and  am  to  his  administration, 
I  neither  shared  in  making  nor  believing  the  truth  of  the  charge.  He 
was  scarcely  installed  in  office  before  the  same  charge  was  directed 
against  those  who  opposed  his  election. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  true,  and  I  rejoice  that*  it  is  not  true,  that 
cither  of  the  two  great  parties  in  this  country  has  any  designs  or  aim 
at  abolition.  I  should  deeply  lament  if  it  were  true.  I  should  con- 
sider, if  it  were  true,  that  the  danger  to  the  stability  of  our  system 
would  be  infinitely  greater  than  any  which  does,  I  hope,  actually 
exist.  While  neither  party  can  be,  I  think,  justly  accused  of  any 
abolition  tendency  or  purpose,  both  have  profited,  and  both  have  been 
injured  in  particular  localities,  by  the  accession  or  abstraction  of  abo- 
lition support.  If  the  account  were  fairly  stated,  I  believe  the  party 
to  which  I  am  opposed  has  profited  much  more,  and  been  injured 
much  less,  than  that  to  which  I  belong.  But  I  am  far,  for  that  reason, 
from  being  disposed  to  accuse  our  adversaries  of  being  abolitionists. 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  allow  me  to  consider  the  several  casea  in 
which  the  authority  of  Congress  is  invoked  by  these  abolition  peti- 
tioners upon  the  subject  of  domestic  slavery.  The  first  relates  to  it 
as  it  exists  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  following  is  the  provi- 
sion of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  in  reference  to  that 
matter : 

**  To  exercise  exclusive  If^gislation  in  all  cases  whatsoever  over  such  district  CbM 
exceeding  ten  miies  square)  as  may  by  ceaaion  of  particular  States,  and  the  accefiu 
ance  of  Congresd.  become  tne  seat  of  government  of  the  United  States." 

This  provision  preceded,  in  point  of  time,  the  actual  cessions  whidi 
were  made  by  the  States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia.  The  object  of 
the  cession  was,  to  establish  a  seat  of  government  of  the  United  Stategf 
and  the  grant  in  the  constitution  of  exclusive  legislation  must  be  o^ 
derstood,  and  should  be  always  interpreted,  as  having  relation  to  iht 
otgeet  of  the  eesnon.    It  was  with  a  tull  knowledge  of  this  clanar  fel 
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the  constitution  that  those  two  States  ceded  to  the  general  govern^ 
inent  the  ten  miles  square,  conslilutlug  the  dislrict  of  Columbia.  In 
making  the  cession,  they  supposed  that  it  was  to  be  applied,  and  ap- 
plied solely,  to  the  purposes  of  a  seat  of  government,  for  which  it 
was  asked.  When  it  was  made,  slavery  existed  in  both  those  com- 
monwealths, and  in  the  ceded  territory,  as  it  now  continues  to  exist 
in  all  of  them.  Neither  Maryland  nor  Virginia  could  have  anticipa- 
ted that,  while  the  institution  remained  within  their  respective  limitR, 
iU  abolition  would  be  attempted  by  Congress  without  their  consent. 
Neither  of  them  would  probably  have  made  an  unconditional  cessioiiy 
if  they  could  have  anticipated  such  a  result. 

From  the  nature  of  the  provision  in  the  constitution, and  the  avow- 
ed object  of  the  acquisition  of  the  territory,  two  duties  arise  on  the 
part  of  Con^rress.  The  first  is,  to  render  the  district  available,  com« 
fortable,  and  convenient,  as  a  seat  of  government  of  the  whole  Union ; 
the  other  is  to  govern  the  people  within  the  district  so  as  best  to'pro- 
jnote  their  happiness  and  prosperity.  These  objects  are  totally  dis- 
^Dct  in  their  nature,  tind  in  interpreting  and  exercising  the  grant  of 
the  power  of  exclusive  legislation,  that  distinction  should  be  con- 
stantly borne  in  mind.  Is  it  necessary.  In  order  to  render  this  place 
a  comfortable  seat  of  the  general  government,  to  abolish  slavery  with- 
in its  limits  ?  No  one  can  or  will  advance  such  a  proposition.  The 
goyernment  has  remained  here  near  forty  years  without  the  slightest 
inconvenience  from  the  presence  of  domestic  slavery.  Is  it  necessary 
to  the  well-being  of  the  people  of  the  District  that  slavery  should  be 
Abolished  from  among  them  ?  They  not  only  neither  ask  nor  desire, 
bat  are  almost  unanimously  opposed  to  it.  It  exists  here  in  the 
mildest  and  most  mitigated  form.  In  a  population  of  39, 834 ^  there 
were,  at  the  last  enumeration  of  the  population  of  the  United  States, 
bat  6,119  slaves.  The  number  has  not  probably  much  increased 
since.  They  are  dispersed  over  the  ten  miles  square,  engaged  in  the 
qaiet  pursuits  of  husbandry,  or  in  menial  offices  in  domestic  life.  If 
it  were  necessary  to  the  efficiency  of  this  place,  as  a  seat  of  the  gen- 
eral government,  to  abolish  slavery,  which  is  utterly  denied,  the  abo- 
lition should  be  confined  to  the  necessity  which  prompts  it,  that  is,  to 
the  limits  of  the  City  of  Washington  itself.  Beyond  those  limits,  pcN 
sons  concerned  in  the  government  of  the  United  States,  have  no  more 
to  do  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  District  than  they  have  with  the 
inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  counties  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  ivhioh 
lie  beyond  the  District. 
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To  abolish  slayeiy  within  the  District  of  Colambia,  while  it 
in  Virginia,  and  Maryland,  situated,  as  that  District  is,  within  IIm 
very  heart  of  those  States,  would  expose  them  to  great  practical  i»- 
coDvenience  and  annoyance.  The  District  would  become  a  place  of 
refuge  and  escape  for  fugitive  slaves  from  the  two  States,  and  a  plaoa 
from  which  the  spirit  of  discontent,  insubordination,  and  insurrectkw 
might  be  fostered  and  encouraged  in  the  two  States.  Suppose,  m 
was  at  one  time  under  consideration,  Pennsylvania  had  granted  tea 
miles  square  within  its  limits,  for  the  purpose  of  a  seat  of  the  geneial 
government ;  could  Congress  without  a  violation  of  good  faith,  have 
introduced  and  established  slavery  within  the  bosom  of  that  commoa- 
wealth,  in  the  ceded  territory,  after  she  had  abolished  it  so  long  ago 
as  the  year  17S0  ?  Yet  the  inconvenience  to  Pennsylvania  in  the 
case  supposed,  would  have  been  much  less  than  that  to  Virginia  a&A 
Maryland  in  the  case  we  are  arguing 

It  was  upon  this  view  of  the  subject  that  the  Senate,  at  its  lail 
session,  solemnly  declared  that  it  would  be  a  violation  of  implied 
faith,  resulting  from  the  transaction  of  the  cession,  to  abolish  alsTeiy 
within  the  District  of  Columbia.  And  would  it  net  be  ?  Bj  implied 
fiedth  is  meant,  that,  when  a  grant  is  made  for  one  avowed  and  de- 
clared purpose,  known  to  the  parties,  the  grant  should  not  be  pervert* 
ed  to  another  purpose,  unavowed  and  undeclared,  and  injurious  to 
the  grantor.  The  grant,  in  the  case  we  are  considering,  of  the  tern* 
tory  of  Columbia,  was  for  a  seat  of  government.  Whatever  power  it 
necessary  t^  accomplish  that  object,  is  carried  along  by  the  grant 
But  the  abolition  of  slavery  is  not  necessary  to  the  enjoyment  of  this 
site  as  a  seat  of  the  general  government.  The  grant  in  the  constito 
tion,  of  exclusive  power  of  legislation  over  the  District,  was  made  to 
ensure  the  exercise  of  an  exclusive  authority  of  the  general  govern- 
ment to  render  this  place  a  safe  and  secure  seat  of  government,  and 
to  promote  the  well  being  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  District.  The 
power  granted  ought  to  be  interpreted  and  exercised  solely  to  the  end 
for  which  it  was  granted.  The  language  of  the  grant  was  necesarily 
broad,  comprehensive,  and  exclusive,  because  all  the  exigencies  which 
might  arise  to  render  this  a  secure  seat  of  the  general  govemmenti 
could  not  have  been  foreseen  and  provided  for.  The  language  may 
possibly  be  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  include  a  power  of  aboIitioBi 
but  it  would  not  at  all  thence  follow  that  the  power  could  be  rig^t- 
fully  exercised.    The  case  may  be  rasembled  to  that  of  a  pleoipoli^ 
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Uny  iiiTeited  with  m  plenary  poNver,  bat  who,  at  the  same  time  has 
positive  instructions  from  his  government  as  to  the  kind  of  treaty 
irhich  he  is  to  negotiate  and  conclude.  If  he  violates  those  instruc* 
tions,  and  concludes  a  different  treaty,  this  government  is  not  bound 
by  it.  And,  if  the  foreign  government  is  aware  of  the  violation,  it 
acts  in  bad  faith.  Or  it  may  be  illustrated  by  an  example  drawn  from 
private  life.  I  am  an  endorser  for  my  friend  on  a  note  discounted  in 
bank.  He  applies  to  me  to  endorse  another  to  renew  it,  which  I  do 
in  blank.  Now  this  gives  him  power  to  make  any  other  use  of  my 
note  which  he  pleases.  But,  if  instead  of  applying  it  to  the  intended 
purpose,  he  goes  to  a  broker  and  sells  it,  thereby  doubling  my  respon- 
sibility for  him,  he  commits  a  breach  of  trust,  and  a  violation  of  the 
good  faith  implied  in  the  whole  transaction. 

But,  Mr.  President,  if  this  reasoning  were  an  erroneous  one  as  I 
believe  it  to  be  correct  and  conclusive,  is  the  affair  of  the  liberation 
of  six  thousand  negro  slaves  in  this  District,  disconnected  with  the 
three  millions  of  slaves  in  the  United  States,  of  sufficient  magnitude 
to  agitate,  distract  and  embitter  this  great  confederacy  ? 

The  next  case  in  which  the  petitioners  ask  the  exercise  of  the 
power  of  Congress,  relates  to  slavery  in  the  Territory  of  Florida, 

Honda  is  the  extreme  southern  portion  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  bounded  on  all  its  land  sides  by  slave  states,  and  is  several  hun- 
dred miles  from  the  nearest  free  state.  It  almost  extends  within  the 
tropics,  and  the  nearest  important  island  to  it  on  the  water  side  is 
Gnba,  a  slave  island.  This  simple  statement  of  its  geographical  po> 
ntion  should  of  itself  decide  the  question.  When,  by  the  treaty  of 
1819  with  Spain,  it  was  ceded  to  the  United  States,  slavery  existed 
Within  it.  By  the  terms  of  that  treaty,  the  effects  and  property  of 
the  inhabitants  are  securetl  to  them,  and  they  are  allowed  to  remove 
and  take  them  away,  if  they  think  proper  to  do  so,  without  limitation 
as  to  time.  If  it  were  expedient,  therefore,  to  abolish  slavery  in  it, 
it  could  not  be  done  consistently  with  the  treaty,  without  granting  to 
tbifi  ancient  inhabitants  a  reasonable  time  to  remove  their  slaves. 
But  further :  By  the  compromise  which  took  place  on  the  passage  of 
tSe  act  for  the  admission  of  Missouri  into  the  Union,  in  the  year 
1S20,  it  was  agreed  and  understood  that  the  line  of  36  deg.  30  min. 
dTBOiih  latitude  shoold  mark  the  boundary  between  the  free  ftalet 
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mod  the  slave  states  to  be  created  in  the  territorief  of  the  Unitei 
States  ceded  by  the  treaty  of  Louisiana ;  those  ntuated  south  of 
it  being  slave  states,  and  those  north  of  it,  free  states.  But  Florida 
is  south  of  that  line,  and  consequently,  according  to  the  spirit  of 
the  understanding  which  prevailed  at  the  period  alluded  to,  should 
be  a  slave  state.  It  may  be  true  that  the  compromise  does  not  in 
terms  embrace  Florida,  and  that  it  is  not  absolutely  binding  and  obliga- 
tory ;  but  all  candid  and  impartial  men  must  agree  that  it  ought  not 
to  be  disregarded  without  the  most  weighty  considerations,  and  that 
nothing  could  be  more  to  be  deprecated  than  to  open  anew  the  bleed- 
ing wounds  which  were  happily  bound  up  and  healed  by  that  com- 
promise. Florida  is  the  only  remaining  territory  to  be  admitted  into 
the  Union  with  the  institution  of  domestic  slavery,  while  Wisconsin 
and  Iowa  are  now  nearly  ripe  for  admission  without  it. 

The  next  instance  in  which  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  Congreaa 
is  solicited,  is  that  of  prohibiting  what  is  denominated  by  the  peti* 
tioners  the  slave  trade  between  the  states,  or,  as  it  is  described  in 
abolition  petitions,  the  trade  in  human  beings  between  the  Statea. 
This  exercise  of  the  power  of  Congress  is  claimed  under  that  claoae 
of  the  constitution  which  invests  it  with  authority  to  regulate  com- 
merce with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the  several  states,  and  with  the 
Indian  tribes.  The  power  to' regulate  commerce  among  the  several 
States,  like  other  powers  in  the  constitution,  has  hitherto  remained 
dormant  in  respect  to  the  interior  trade  by  land  between  these  states. 
It  was  a  power  granted  like  all  the  other  powers  of  the  genera)  gor- 
ernment,  to  secure  peace  and  harmony  among  the  states.  Hitherto 
it  has  not  been  necessary  to  exercise  it.  All  the  cases  in  whicb^ 
daring  the  progress  of  time  it  may  become  expedient  to  exert  the 
general  authority  to  regulate  commerce  between  the  states,  cannot  be 
conceited.  We  may  easily  imagine,  however,  contingencies  which,' 
if  they  were  to  happen,  might  require  the  interposition  of  the  com-, 
mon  authority.  If,  for  example,  the  State  of  Ohio  were,  by  law,  to 
prohibit  any  vessel  entering  the  port  of  Cincinnati,  from  the  port  of 
Louisville,  in  Kentucky,  if  that  case  be  not  already  provided  fi>r  by 
the  laws  which  regulate  our  coasting  trade,  it  would  be  competent  to 
the  general  government  to  annul  the  prohibition  emanating  from  stata 
authority.  Or,  if  the  State  of  Kentucky  were  to  prohibit  the  intro* 
duction,  within  its  limits,  of  any  articles  of  trade^  the  prodttction.of 
the  industry  of  the  inhabitants  of  th0.8tate^  of  OhiQi  the  j;eoeri^f9Vr 
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erameDt  might  by  its  authority,  supersede  the  state  enactment.  But 
I  deny  that  the  general  government  has  any  authority  whatever,  from 
tbe  constitution,  to  abolish  what  is  called  the  slave  trade,  or,  in  other 
words  to  prohibit  the  removal  of  slaves  from  one  slave  state  to  ano- 
ther slave  state. 

The  grant  in  the  constitution  is  of  a  power  of  regulation,  and  not 
prohibition.  It  is  conservative,  not  destructive.  Regulation  ex  ot 
i^rmird  implies  the  continued  existence  or  prosecution  of  the  thing 
regulated.  Prohibition  implies  total  discontinuance  or  annihilation. 
l*he  regulation  intended  was  designed  to  facilitate  and  accommodatCj^ 
not  to  obstruct  and  incommode  the  commerce  to  be  regulated.  Can 
it  be  pretended  that,  under  this  power  to  regulate  commerce  among 
the  States,  Congress  has  the  power  to  prohibit  the  transportation  of 
lire  stock  which,  in  countless  numbers,  are  daily  passing  from  the 
western  and  interior  States  to  the  southern,  southwestern,  and  Atlan- 
tic States  ?  The  moment  the  incontestible  fact  is  admitted  that  ne- 
gro slaves  are  property,  the  law  of  moveable  property  irresistibly 
attaches  itself  to  them,  and  secures  the  right  of  carrying  them  from 
one  to  another  State,  where  they  are  recognized  as  property,  without 
any  hindrance  whatever  from  Congress. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  will  not  detain  the  Senate  longer  on  the 
rabjectsof  slavery  within  the  District  and  in  Florida,  and  of  the  right 
of  Congress  to  prohibit  the  removal  of  slaves  from  one  State  to  ano- 
ther. These,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  with  ultra  abolitionists, 
are  but  so  many  masked  batteries,  concealing  the  real  and  ultimate 
point  of  attack.  That  point  of  attack  is  the  institution  of  c/omestic 
flATery  as  it  exists  in  these  States.  It  is  to  liberate  three  millions  of 
dftTes  held  in  bondage  within  them.  And  now  allow  me,  Sir,  to 
^nnce  at  the  insurmountable  obstacles  which  lie  in  the  way  of  the 
necomplishment  of  this  end,  and  at  some  of  the  consequences  which 
wonld  ensue  if  it  were  possible  to  attain  it. 

The  first  impediment  is  the  utter  and  absolute  want  of  all  power  on 
the  part  of  the  general  government  to  tiffed  the  purpose.  The  con- 
stitotion  of  the  United  States  ci^^tto«  u  limited  government,  compri- 
•ing  comparatively  few  powers,  and  leaving  the  residuary  inass  of 
political  power  in  the  possession  of  the  several  States.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  subject  of  slavery  interposed  one  of  the  greatest  ^*^ 
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culties  in  the  formation  of  the  constitution.  It  -was  happily  compro- 
mised and  adjusted  in  a  spirit  of  harmony  and  patriotism.  According 
to  that  compromise,  no  power  whatever  was  granted  to  the  general 
government  in  respect  to  domestic  slavery,  but  that  which  relates  to 
taxation  and  representation,  and  the  power  to  restore  fugitive  slaves 
to  their  lawful  owners.  All  other  power  in  regard  to  the  institution 
of  slavery,  was  retained  exclusively  by  the  States,  to  be  exercised  by 
them  severally,  according  to  their  respective  views  of  their  own  pe 
culiar  interest.  The  constitution  of  the  United  States  never  could 
have  been  formed  upon  the  principle  of  investing  the  general  govern- 
ment with  authority  to  abolish  the  institution  at  its  pleasure.  It 
never  can  be  continued  for  a  single  day  if  the  exercise  of  such  a  pow 
er  be  assumed  or  usurped. 

But  it  may  be  contended  by  these  ultra  abolitionists  that  their  ob- 
lect  is  not  to  stimulate  the  action  of  the  general  government,  but  to 
operate  upon  the  States  themselves  in  which  the  institution  of  domes- 
tic slavery  exists.  If  that  be  their  object,  \^'hy  are  these  abolition 
societies  and  movements  all  confined  to  the  free  States  ?  Why  are 
the  slave  States  wantonly  and  cruelly  assailed  ?  Why  do  the  aboli- 
tion presses  teem  with  publications  tending  to  excite  hatred  and  ani- 
mosity on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  free  States  against  those 
of  the  slave  States  ?  Why  is  Congress  petitioned  ?  The  free  States 
have  no  more  power  or  right  to  interfere  with  institutions  in  the  slave 
States,  confided  to  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  those  States,  tfian 
they  would  have  to  interfere  with  institutions  existing  in  any  foreign 
country.  What  would  be  thought  of  the  formation  of  societies  in 
Great  Britain,  the  issue  of  numerous  inflammatory  publications,  and 
the  sending  out  of  lecturers  throughout  the  kingdom,  denouncing  and 
aiming  at  the  destruction  of  any  of  the  institutions  of  France  ?  Would 
they  be  regarded  as  proceedings  warranted  by  good  neighborhood  ? 
Or  what  would  be  thought  of  the  formation  of  societies  in  the  slave 
States,  the  issuing  of  violent  aud  inflammatory  tracts,  and  the  depu- 
tation of  missionaries,  pouring  out  impassioned  denunciations  against 
institutions  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  free  States  ?  Is  their 
purpose  to  appeal  to  our  understandings,  and  to  actuate  our  human- 
ity ?  And  do  they  expect  to  accomplish  that  purpose  by  holding  us 
up  to  the  scorn,  and  contempt,  and  detestation  of  the  the  peopk  of  the 
free  States,  and  the  whole  civilized  world  ?  The  slavery  which  ex- 
iMtM  among  us,  is  our  a&ir  not  theirs  ^  and  they  have  no  mof«  josl 
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oMcern  with  it  than  they  have  with  slavery  as  it  exists  throoghoot 
the  world.  Why  not  leave  it  to  as,  as  the  common  constitution  of 
our  country  has  left  il,  to  be  dealt  with,  under  the  guidance  of  Provi« 
dence,  as  best  we  may  or  can  ? 

The  next  obstacle  in  the  way  of  abolition  arises  out  of  the  fact  of 
the  presence  in  the  slave  States  of  three  millions  of  slaves.  They  are 
there,  dispersed  throughout  the  land,  part  and  parcel  of  our  popula- 
tion. They  were  brought  into  the  country  originally  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  parent  government  whilst  we  were  colonies,  and  their 
impoitation  was  continued  in  spite  of  all  the  remonstrances  of  our 
ancestors.  If  the  question  were  an  original  question,  whether,  there 
being  no  slaves  within  the  country,  we  should  introduce  them,  and 
mcorparate  them  into  our  society,  that  would  be  a  totally  different 
question.  Few,  if  any  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  would  be 
found  to  favor  their  introduction.  No  man  in  it  would  oppose,  upon 
that  supposition,  their  admission  with  more  determined  resolution 
and  conscientious  repugnance  than  I  should.  But  that  is  not  the 
question.  The  slaves  are  here ;  no  practical  scheme  for  their  removal 
or  separation  from  us  has  been  yet  devised  or  proposed  ;  and  the  tme 
inquiry  is,  what  is  best  to  be  done  with  them.  In  human  affairs  we 
are  often  constrained,  by  the  force  of  circumstances  and  the  actual 
state  of  things,  to  do  what  we  would  not  do  if  that  state  of  things  did 
not  exist.  The  slaves  are  here,  and  here  must  remain,  in  some  con- 
dition;  and,  I  repeat,  how  are  they  to  be  best  governed  ?  What  is 
beat  to  be  done  for  their  happiness  and  our  own  ?  In  the  slave 
States  the  alternative  is,  that  the  white  man  must  govern  the  black, 
o^  the  black  govern  the  white.  In  several  of  those  States,  the  num- 
ber of  the  slaves  is  greater  than  that  of  the  white  population.  An 
immediate  abolition  of  slavery  in  them,  as  these  ultra  abolitionists 
propose,  would  be  followed  by  a  desperate  struggle  for  immediate  as- 
cendancy of  the  black  race  over  the  white  race,  or  rather  it  would  be 
followed  by  instantaneous  collisions  between  the  two  races,  which 
would  break  out  into  a  civil  war  that  would  end  in  the  extermination 
or  subjugation  of  the  one  race  or  the  other.  In  such  an  alternative, 
who  can  hesitate  ?  Is  it  not  better  for  both  parties,  that  the  existing 
state  of  things  should  be  preserved,  instead  of  exposing  them  to  the 
horrible  strifes  and  contests  which  would  inevitably  attend  an  imme* 
diate  abolition  ?  This  is  our  true  ground  of  defence  for  the  continued 
existence  of  slavery  in  our  country.     It  is  that  which  our  reyolution- 
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aiy  ancestors  assumed.     It  is  that  ^hich,  in  my  opinion,  forms  ow 
justification  in  the  eyes  of  all  Christendom. 

A  third  impediment  to  immediate  aholition  is  to  be  found  in  the 
immense  amount  of  capital  which  is  invested  in  slave  property.  The 
total  number  of  slaves  in  the  United  States,  according  to  the  last 
enumeration  of  the  population,  was  a  little  upwards  of  two  millions. 
Assuming  their  increase  at  a  ratio,  which  it  probably  is,  of  five  per 
cent,  per  annum,  their  present  number  would  be  three  millions.  The 
average  value  of  slaves  at  this*  time  is  stated  by  persons  well  informed 
to  be  as  high  as  five  hundred  dollars  each.  To  be  certainly  within 
the  mark,  let  us  suppose  that  it  is  only  four  hundred  dollars.  The 
total  value,  then,  by  that  estimate,. of  the  slave  property  in  the  United 
States,  is  twelve  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  This  property  is  diffuse^ 
throughout  all  classes  and  conditions  of  society.  It  is  owned  by 
widows  and  orphans,  by  the  aged  and  infirm,  as  well  as  the  sound  and 
vigorous.  It  is  the  subject  of  mortgages,  deeds  of  trust,  and  family 
settlements.  It  has  been  made  the  basis  of  numerous  debts  contracted 
upon  its  faith,  and  is  the  sole  reliance,  in  many  instances,  of  crediton 
within  and  without  the  slave  States,  for  the  payment  of  debts  due  to 
them.  And  now  it  is  rashly  proposed,  by  a  single  fiat  of  legislation, 
to  annihilate  this  immense  amount  of  property !  To  annihilate  it 
without  indemnity  and  without  compensation  to  its  owners  !  Does 
any  considerate  man  believe  it  to  be  possible  to  efiect  such  an  object 
without  convulsion,  revolution,  and  bloodshed  ^ 

I  know  that  there  is  a  visionary  dogma,  which  holds  that  negro 
slaves  cannot  be  the  subject  of  property.  I  shall  not  dwell  long  on 
this  speculative  abstraction.  That  is  property  which  the  law  de- 
clares to  be  property.  Two  hundred  years  of  legislation  have  sanc- 
tioned and  sanctified  negro  slaves  as  property.  Under  all  the  forms 
of  government  which  have  existed  upon  this  continent  during  thai 
long  space  of  time — under  the  British  government — under  the  colo- 
nial government — under  all  the  State  constitutions  and  governments 
— and  under  the  federal  government  itself — they  have  been  deliber- 
ately and  solemnly  recTognized  as  the  legitimate  subjects  of  property. 
To  the  wild  speculations  of  theorists  and  innovators  stands  opposed 
the  fact,  that  in  an  uninterrupted  period  of  two  hundred  years'  dura- 
tion, under  every  form  of  human  legislation,  and  by  all  the  depart- 
ments of  human  government,  African  negro  slaves  have  been  hM 
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and  respected,  have  descended  and  been  transferred,  as  lawful  and 
fiodisputable  property.  They  were  treated  as  property  in  the  very 
British  example  which  is  so  triumphantly  appealed  to  as  worthy  of 
our  imitation.  Although  the  West  India  planters  had  no  voice  in  the 
united  parliament  of  the  British  Isle,  an  irresistible  sense  of  justice 
extorted  from  that  legislature  the  grant  of  twenty  millions  of  pounds 
sterling  to  compensate  the  colonists  for  their  loss  of  property. 

If,  therefore,  these  ultra-abolitionists  are  seriously  determined  to 
pursue  their  immediate  scheme  of  abolition,  they  should  at  once  set 
about  raising  a  fund  of  twelve  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  to  indem- 
nify the  owners  of  slave  property.  And  the  taxes  to  raise  that  enor- 
mous amount  can  only  be  justly  assessed  upon  themselves  or  upon  the 
free  States,  if  they  can  persuade  them  to  assent  to  such  an  assess- 
ment; for  it  would  be  a  mockery  of  all  justice  and  an  outrage  against 
all  equity  to  levy  any  portion  of  the  tax  upon  the  slave  States  to  pky 
for  their  own  unquestioned  property. 

If  the  considerations  to  which  I  have  already  adverted  are  not  suf- 
ficient to  dissuade  the  abolitionists  from  further  perseverance  in  their 
designs,  the  interest  of  the  very  cause  which  they  piofess  to  espouse 
fmght  to  check  their  career.  Instead  of  advancing,  by  their  eiK>rts, 
that  pause,  they  have  thrown  back  for  half  a  century  the  prospect  of 
any  species  of  eniancipation  of  the  African  race,  gradual  or  immediate, 
in  any  of  the  States.  They  have  done  more ;  they  have  increased  the 
pgors  of  legislalion  against  slaves  in  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  slave 
States.  Forty  years  ago  the  question  was  agitated  in  the  State  of 
Kentucky  of  a  gradual  emancipation  of  the  slaves  within  its  limits: 
By  gradual  emancipation,  I  mean  that  slow  but  safe  and  cautious 
liberation  of  slaves  which  was  (irst  adopted  in  Pennsylvania  at  the 
instance  of  Dr.  Franklin,  in  the  year  17S0,  and  according  to  which, 
the  generation,  in  being  were  to  remain  in  slavery,  but  all  their  off- 
•jn'ing  born  after  a  specified  day  were  to  be  free  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
eight,  and,  in  the  meantime,  were  to  receive  preparatory  instruction 
to  qualify  them  for  the  enjoyment  of  freedom.  That  was  the  species 
of  emancipation  which,  at  the  epoch  to  which  I  allude,  was  discussed 
in  Kentucky.  No  one  was  lash  enough  to  propose  or  think  of  imme- 
diate abolition.  No  one  was  rash  enough  to  think  of  throwing  loose 
upon  the  community,  ignorant  and  unprepared,  the  untutored  slaves 
af  the  State.    Many  thought,  and  I  among  them,  that  as  each  of  the 
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•lave  States  had  a  right  exdusiyely  to  judge  for  itielf  in  respect  to 
the  institution  of  domestic  slavery,  the  proportion  of  slaves  compared 
with  the  white  population  in  that  State,  at  that  time,  was  so  incon- 
siderable that  a  system  of  gradual  emancipation  might  have  been 
safely  adopted  without  any  hazard  to  the  security  and  interests  of  the 
commonwealth.  And  1  still  think  that  the  question  of  such  emanci- 
pation in  the  faritiing  States  is  one  whose  solution  depends  upon  the 
relative  numbers  of  the  two  races  in  any  given  State.  If  I  had  been 
a  citizen  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  when  Franklin's  plan  was 
adopted,  1  should  have  voted  for  it,  because  by  no  possibilitj  conid 
the  black  race  ever  acquire  the  ascendancy  in  that  State.  But  if  I 
had  been  then,  or  were  now,  a  citizen  of  any  of  the  planting  States — 
the  southern  or  southwestern  States — I  should  have  opposed^  and 
would  continue  to  oppose,  any  scheme  whatever  of  emancipation^ 
gradual  or  immediate,  because  of  the  danger  of  an  ultimate  ascendancy 
of  the  black  race,  or  of  a  civil  contest  which  might  terminate  in  the 
extinction  of  one  race  or  the  other. 

The  proposition  in  Kentucky  for  a  gradual  emancipation  did  not 
prevail,  but  it  was  sustained  by  a  large  and  respectable  minoritj. 
That  minority  had  inci  eased  and  was  increasing,  until  the  abolition- 
ists commenced  their  operations.  The  eflect  has  been  to  dissipate  alt 
prospects  whatever  for  the  present,  of  any  scheme  of  gradual  or  other 
emancipation.  The  people  of  that  State  have  been  shocked  ibd 
alarmed  by  these  abolition  movements,  and  the  number  who  would 
now  favor  a  system  even  of  gradual  emancipation,  is  probably  less 
than  it  was  in  the  years  1798-'9.  At  the  session  of  the  legislature 
held  in  1837-'8,  the  question  of  calling  a  Convention  was  submitted 
to  the  consideration  of  the  people  by  a  law  passed  in  conformity  with 
the  constitution  of  the  ^tate.  Many  motives  existed  for  the  passage 
of  the  law,  and  among  them  that  of  emancipation  had  its  influence. 
When  the  question  was  passed  upon  by  the  people  at  their  last  annu- 
al election,  only  about  one  fourth  of  the  whole  voters  of  the  State 
supported  a  call  of  a  Convention.  The  apprehension  of  the  danger 
of  abolition  was  the  leading  consideration  among  the  people  for  oppo- 
sing the  call.  But  for  that— but  for  the  agitation  of  the  question  of 
abolition  in  States  whose  population  had  no  right,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  people  of  Kentucky  to  interfere  in  the  matter,  the  vote  for  a  Cen- 
vention  would  have  been  much  larger,  if  it  had  not  been  carrie«l.  I 
felt  myself  constrained  to  take  immediate^  bold,  and  decided 
against  it. 
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Pirior  to  (be  a^ptaiion  of  ibis  subject  of  abolition,  tbere  was  a  pro' 
live  melioration  in  tbe  condition  of  alayes  throughout  all  the  slave 
States.  In  some  of  them,  schools  of  instruction  were  opened  by  bo* 
mane  and  religious  persons.  These  are  all  now  checked,  and  a  spirit 
of  insubordination  havAg  shown  itself  in  some  localities,  traceable^ 
it  is  believed,  to  abolition  movements  and  exertions,  the  legislative 
onthority  has  found  it  expedient  to  infuse  fresh  vigor  into  the  police, 
and  laws  wbicb  regulate  the  conduct  of  the  slaves. 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  if  it  were  possible  to  overcome  tbe  in- 
,  rarmoontable  obstacles  which  lie  in  the  way  of  immediate  abolition, 
Jot  us  briefly  contemplate  some  of  the  consequences  whicb  would  in- 
evitably ensue.  One  of  these  has  been  occasionally  alluded  to  in  the 
progress  of  these  remarks.  It  is  the  struggle  which  would  instanta- 
neously arise  between  the  two  races  in  most  of  the  southern  and 
•Duthwestern  States.  And  what  a  dreadful  struggle  would  it  not  be? 
Embittered  by  all  the  recollections  of  the  past,  by  the  unconquerable 
prejudices  which  would  prevail  between  two  races,  and  stimulated  by 
all  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  future,  it  would  be  a  contest  m  which 
the  extermination  of  tbe  blacks,  or  their  ascendancy  over  the  whites, 
would  be  tbe  sole  alternative.  Prior  to  the  conclusion,  or  during  the 
progress  of  such  a  contest,  vast  numbers,  probably  of  the  black  race 
woold  migrate  into  the  free  States ;  and  what  effect  would  such  a 
laigration  have  upon  the  laboring  classes  in  those  States ! 

Now  the  distribution  of  labor  in  the  United  States  is  geographical ; 
tho  free  laborers  occupying  one  side  of  the  line,  and  the  slave  laborers 
the  other ;  each  class  pursuing  its  own  avocations  almost  altogether 
Omnixed  with  the  other.  But  on  the  supposition  of  immediate  aboH- 
tioB,  the  black  class,  migrating  into  the  free  States,  would  enter  into 
oempetition  with  the  white  class,  diminishing  the  vrages  of  their  labor, 
and  augmenting  the  hardships  of  their  condition. 

This  is  not  all.  The  abolitionists  strenuously  oppose  all  separation 
of  the  two  races.  I  confess  to  you,  sir,  that  I  have  seen  with  regret, 
grief,  and  astonishment,  their  resolute  opposition  to  the  project  of 
oolonization.  No  scheme  was  ever  presented  to  the  acceptance  of 
man,  which,  whether  it  be  entirely  practicable  or  not,  is  character- 
ised by  more  unmixed  humanity  arid  benevolence  than  that  of  trans- 
porting,'with  their  own  conaent,  the  free  people  of  color  in  the  United 
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Stales  to  the  land  of  their  aocestort.  It  has  the  powerful  recommeD- 
dation  that  whatever  it  does  is  good  ;  and,  if  it  affects  nothing,  it  m^ 
flicts  no  one  evil  or  mischief  upon  any  portion  of  our  society.  Then 
is  no  necessary  hostility  between  the  objects  of  colonization  and  abo- 
lition. Colonization  deals  only  with  the  frA  man  of  coUnr,  and  that 
with  his  own  free  voluntary  cofisent.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  slar 
very.  It  disturbs  no  man's  property,  seeks  to  impair  no  power  in  the 
slave  States,  nor  to  attribute  any  to  the  general  government.  All  its 
action,  and  all  its.  ways  and  n\,eans  are  voluntary,  depending  upon  the 
blessing  of  Providence,  which  hitherto  has  graciously  smiled  upon  it. 
And  yet,  beneficent  and  harmless  as  colonization  is,  no  portion  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  denounce  it  with  so  much  perseTenng 
seal  and  such  unmixed  bitterness  as  do  the  abolitionists. 

They  put  themselves  in  direct  opposition  to  any  separation  whal» 
ever  between  the  two  races.  They  would  keep  them  for  ever  peal 
up  together  within  the  same  limits,  perpetuating  their  animositiea, 
and  constantly  endangering  the  peace  of  the  community.  They  pn^* 
claim,  indeed,  that  color  is  nothing  ;  that  the  organic  and  character^ 
istic  differences  between  the  two  races  ought  to  be  entirely  overlook- 
ed and  disregarded.  And,  elevated  themselves  to  a  sublime  hot  im- 
practicable philosophy,  they  would  teach  us  to  eradicate  all  the  re- 
pugnances of  our  nature,  and  to  take  to  our  bosoms  and  our  boards 
the  black  man  as  we  do  the  white,  on  the  same  footing  of  equal  social 
condition.  Do  they  not  perceive  that  in  thus  confounding  all  the 
distinctions  which  God  himself  has  made,  they  arraign  the  wisdom 
and  goodness  of  Providence  itself  ?  It  has  been  his  divine  pleasure 
to  make  the  black  man  black,  and  the  white  man  white,  and  to  dis- 
tinguish them  by  other  repulsive  constitutional  differences.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  me  to  maintain,  nor  shall  I  endeavor  to  prove,  that  i^ 
was  any  part  of  his  divine  intention  that  the  one  race  should  be  hckL 
in  perpetual  bondage  by  Ustt^  other ;  but  this  I  will  say,  that  those 
whom  he  has  created  different,  and  has  declared,  by  their  physical 
structure  and  color,  ought  to  be  kept  asunder,  should  not  be  brought 
together  by  any  process  whatever  of  unnatural  amalgamation. 

But  if  the  dangers  of  the  evil  contest  which  I  have  supposed  could 
be  avoided,  separation  or  amalgamation  is  the  only  peaceful  altema* 
tive,  if  it  were  possible  to  effectuate  the  project  of  abolition.  The 
slyilitionists  oppose  all  colonizatioU|  and  it  irresistiUy  follows,  wJist^ 
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eHrer  they  may  protest  or  declare,  that  they  are  in  favor  of  amalg^ 
nation.  And  who  are  to  bring  about  this  amalgamation  ?  I  have 
heard  of  none  of  these  ultra  abolitionists  furnishing  in  their  own  fam- 
ilies or  persons  examples  of  intermarriage.  Who  is  to  begin  it  ?  Is 
it  their  purpose  not  only  to  create  a  pinching  competition  between 
black  labor  and  white  labor,  but  do  they  intend  also  to  contaminate 
the  industrious  and  laboring  classes  of  society  at  the  north,  by  a  re- 
▼citing  admixture  of  the  black  element? 

It  is  frequently  asked,  what  fk  to  become  of  the  African  race  among 
tut  ?  Are  they  for  ever  to  remain  in  bondage  ?  That  question  was 
asked  more  than  half  a  century  ago.  It  has  been  answered  by  fifty 
years  of  prosperity,  but  little  chequered  fiom  this  cause.  It  will  be 
repeated  fiflLy  or  a  hundred  years  hence.  The  true  answer  is,  thai 
the  same  Providence  who  has  hitherto  guided  and  governed  ns,  and 
averted  all  serious  evils  from  the  existing  relation  between  the  two 
races,  will  guide  and  govern  our  posterity.  Sufficient  to  the  day  is 
the  evil  thereof.  We  have  hitherto,  with  that  blessing,  taken  care  of 
owselves.  Posterity  will  find  the  means  of  its  own  preservation  and 
prosperity.  It  is  only  in  the  motft  direful  event  which  can  befal  this 
people  that  this  great  interest,  and  all  other  of  our  greatest  interests^ 
would  be  put  in  jeopardy.  Although  in  particular  districts  the  black 
population  is  gaining  upon  the  white,  it  only  constitutes  one  fifUi  of 
tbe  whole  population  of  the  United  States.  And  taking  the  aggre- 
gales  of  the  two  races,  the  European  is  constantly,  though  slowly, 
gaining  upon  the  African  portion.  This  fact  is  demonstrated  by  the 
periodical  returns  of  our  population.  Let  us  cease,  then,  to  indulge 
ID  gloomy  forebodings  about  the  impenetrable  future.  But,  if  we 
nay  attempt  to  lift  the  veil,  and  contemplate  what  lies  beyond  it,  I, 
too,  have  ventured  on  a  speculative  theory,  with  which  I  will  not 
now  trouble  you,  but  which  has  been  published  to  the  world.  Ao- 
eaiding  to  that,  in  the  progress  of  time,  some  one  hundred  and  fifly 
or  two  hundred  years  hence,  but  few  vestiges  of  the  black  race  will 
remain  among  our  posterity. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  period  of  the  formation  of  our  constitution, 
and  afterwards,  our  patriotic  ancestors  apprehended  danger  to  the 
Union  from  two  causes.  One  was,  the  Alleghany  mountains,  divid- 
ing the  waters  which  flow  into  the  Atlantic  ocean  from  those  which 
found  their  outlet  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.    They  seemed  to  presenl  a 
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%ataral  tepanitioii.  Thai  danger  has  Tanished  before  the  ndtkt 
achieTemento  of  the  spirit  of  internal  improyement,  and  the  immortal 
genius  of  Fulton.  And  now,  no  where  is  found  a  more  loyal  attach- 
^ Blent  to  the  Union  than  among  those  very  western  people,  who,  il 
was  apprehended^  would  be  the  first  to  burst  its  ties. 

The  other  cause,  domestic  slavery,  happily  the  sole  remaintag 
cause  which  is  likely  to  disturb  our  harmony,  continues  to  exist.  It 
was  this  which  created  the  greatest  obstacle  and  the  most  anxions 
iolicitode  in  the  deliberations  of  the  convention  that  adopted  the  gen- 
eral constitution.  And  it  is  this  subject  that  has  ever  been  regarded 
with  the  deepest  anxiety  by  all  who  are  sincerely  desirous  of  the  per- 
manency of  our  Union!  The  father  of  his  country,  in  his  last  affect- 
ing and  solemn  appeal  to  his  fellow-citizens,  deprecated,  as  a  most 
•aiamitous  event,  the  geographical  divisions  which  it  might  produce. 
The  convention  wisely  left  to  the  several  states  the  power  over  the 
institution  of  slavery,  as  a  power  not  necessary  to  the  plan  of  unkm 
which  it  devised,  and  as  one  with  which  the  general  government 
could  not  be  invested  without  planting  the  seeds  of  certain  destrob-* 
tioD.  There  let  it  remain  undisturbed  by  any  unhallowed  hand. 
• 

Sir,  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  speaking  lightly  of  the  possibility  of 
dissolving  this  happy  Union.  The  Senate  knows  that  I  have  depre- 
cated allusions,  on  ordinary  occasions,  to  that  direful  event.  The 
oountry  will  testify  that,  if  there  be  any  thing  in  the  history  of  my 
public  career  worthy  of  recollection,  it  is  the  truth  and  sincerity  of 
my  ardent  devotion  to  its  lasting  preservation.  But  we  should  b«i 
fiidse  in  our  allegiance  to  it,  if  we  did  not  discriminate  between  the 
imaginary  and  real  dangers  by  which  it  may  be  assailed.  Abolition 
should  no  longer  be  regarded  as  an  imaginary  danger.  The  aboli- 
tionists, let  me  suppose,  succeed  in  their  present  aim  of  uniting  the 
inhabitants  of  the  free  states  as  one  man,  against  the  inhabitants  of 
the  slave  states.  Union  on  the  one  side  will  beget  union  on  the  other 
And  this  process  of  reciprocal  consolidation  will  be  attended  with  aO 
the  violent  prejudices,  embittered  passions,  and  implacable  animosi 
ties  which  ever  degraded  or  deformed  human  nature.  A  virtual  dis- 
solution of  the  Union  will  have  taken  place,  while  the  forms  of  Hs 
existence  remain.  The  most  valuable  element  of  union,  mutual  kind* 
ness,  the  feelings  of  sympathy,  the  fraternal  bonds,  which  now  hap- 
pily unite  us,  will  have  been  extinguished  for  ever.  One  section  wfll 
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ftaod  in  menacing  and  hostile  array  against  the  other.  The  collisMm 
of  opinion  will  be  quickly  followed  by  the  clash  of  arms.  I  will  not 
attempt  to  describe  scenes  which  now  happily  lie  concealed  from  our 
Tiew.  Abolitionists  themselves  would  shrink  back  in  dismay  uxiS 
horror  at  the  comtemplation  of  desolated  fields,  conflagrated  cities, 
murdered  inhabitants,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  fairest  fabric  of  hu- 
man goi^ernment  that  ever  rose  to  animate  the  hopes  of  civilized  noaa. 
Nor  should  these  abolitionists  flatter  themselves  that,  if  they  can 
succeed  in  their  object  of  uniting  the  people  of  the  free  states,  they 
will  enter  the  contest  with  numerical  superiority  that  must  ensure 
▼ictory.  All  history  and  experience  pioves  the  hazard  and  uncer- 
tainty of  war.  And  we  are  admonished  by  holy  writ  that  the  raee 
is  not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong.  But  if  they  were  to 
conquer,  whom  would  they  conq  uer  ?  A  foreign  foe^one  who  had 
insulted  our  flag,  invaded  our  shores,  and  laid  our  country  waste } 
No,  sir  :  no,  sir.  It  would  be  a  conquest  without  laurels,  withoul 
glory — a  self,  a  suicidal  conquest — a  conquest  of  brothers  over  bro- 
thers, achieved  by  one  over  another  portion  of  the  descendants  of 
common  ancestors,  who  nobly  pledging  their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and 
their  sacred  honor,  had  fought  and  bled,  side  by  side,  in  many  a  hard 
battle  on  land  and  ocean,  severed  our  c6untry  from  the  British  crowB^ 
and  established  our  national  independence. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  slave  states  are  sometimes  accused  by  their 
northern  brethren  with  displaying  too  much  rashness  and  sensibility 
to  the  operations  and  proceedings  of  abolitionists.  But,  before  they 
can  be  rightly  judged,  there  should  be  a  reversal  of  conditions.  Let 
toe  suppose  that  the  people  of  the  slave  states  were  to  form  societies^ 
•nhsidize  presses,  make  large  pecuniarycontribations,send  for  thenii* 
merous  missionaries  throughout  all  their  own  borders,  and  enter  into 
machinations  to  burn  the  beautiful  capitols,  destroy  the  productive 
manufactories,  and  sink  in  the  ocean  the  gallant  ships  of  the  northeco 
States.  Would  these  incendiary  proceedings  be  regarded  as  neigh- 
borly and  friendly,  and  consistent  with  the  fraternal  sentiments  which 
should  ever  be  cherished  by  one  portion  of  the  Union  towanls  ano- 
ther }  Would  they  excite  no  emotion  ?  Occasion  no  manifestations 
id  dissatisfactifm,  nor  lead  to  any  acts  of  retaliatory  violence  ?  Bat 
the  supposed  case  falls  far  short  of  the  actual  one  in  a  most  esseniid 
ciieamstattce.    In  no  contingency  could  these  capitols,  manufactoriet( 

.     ii 
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and  ships  rise  in  rebellion  and  massacre  the  inhabitants  of  the  nordi* 
em  States. 

'  I  am,  Mr.  President,  no  friend  of  slavery.  The  searcher  of  all 
hearts  knows  that  every  pulsation  of  mine  beats  high  and  strong  lA 
the  cause  of  civil  liberty.  Wherever  it  is  safe  and  practicable,  I  de- 
sire to  see  every  portion  of  the  human  family  in  the  enjoyment  of  ft. 
But  I  prefer  the  liberty  of  my  own  country  to  that  of  any  other  peo- 
ple ;  and  the  liberty  of  my  own  race  to  that  of  any  other  race.  The 
liberty  of  the  descendants  of  Africa  in  the  United  States  is  incompat- 
ible with  the  safety  and  liberty  of  the  European  descendants,  llieir 
slavery  forms  an  exception — an  exception  resulting  from  a  stern  and 
inexorable  necessity — to  the  general  liberty  in  the  United  States. — 
We  did  not  originate,  nor  are  we  responsible  for,  this  necessity. 
Their  liberty,  if  it  were  possible,  could  only  be  established  by  violft- 
ling  the  incontestable  powers  of  the  States,  and  subverting  the  Union. 
And  beneath  the  ruins  of  the  Union  would  be  buried,  sooner  or  later, 
die  liberty  of  both  races. 

But  if  one  dark  spot  exists  on  our  political  horizon,  is  it  not  ob- 
scured by  the  bright  and  effulgent  and  cheering  light  that  beams  all 
around  us  ?  Was  ever  a  people  before  so  blessed  as  we  are,  if  true 
to  ourselves  ?  Did  ever  any  other  nation  contain  within  its  bosom'so 
many  elements  of  prosperity,  of  greatness,  and  of  glory  ?  Our  only 
real  danger  lies  ahead,  conspicuous,  elevated,  and  visible.  It  was 
clearly  discerned  at  the  commencement,  and  distinctly  seen  through- 
out our  whole  career.  Shall  we  wantonly  run  upon  it,  and  destroy 
all  the  glorious  anticipations  of  the  high  destiny  that  awaits  us  ?  I 
beseech  the  abolitionists  themselves,  solemnly  to  pause  in  their  mad 
a^d  fatal  course.  Amid  the  infinite  variety  of  objects  of  humanity 
and  benevolence  which  invite  the  employment  of  their  energies,  let 
them  select  some  one  more  harmless,  that  does  not  threaten  to  deloge 
oar  country  in  blood.  I  call  upon  that  small  portion  of  the  clergv, 
which  has  lent  itself  to  these  wild  and  ruinous  schemes,  not  to  forget 
the  holy  nature  of  the  divine  mission  of  the  Founder  of  our  religion, 
and  to  profit  by  his  peaceful  examples.  I  entreat  that  portion  of  my 
countrywomen  who  have  given  their  countenance  to  abolition,  to  re 
member  that  they  are  ever  most  loved  and  honored  when  moving  in 
their  own  appropriate  and  delightful  sphere  ;  and  to  reflect  that  the 
ink  which  they  shed  in  subscribing  with  their  fair  hands  abolitioa 
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petitions  may  prove  but  the  prelude  to  the  shedding  of  the  blood  of 
their  brethren.  I  adjure  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  free  states  to  rebuke 
and  discounlenanee,  by  their  opinion  and  their  example,  measures 
which  must  inevitably  lead  to  the  most  calamitous  consequences. 
And  let  us  all  as  countrymen,  as  friends,  and  as  brothers,  cherish  in 
unfading  memory  the  motto  M^hich  bore  our  ancestors  triumphantly 
through  all  the  trials  of  the  revolution,  as,  if  adhered  to,  it  will  con- 
duct their  posterity  through  all  that  may,  in  the  dispensations  of 
Providence,  be  reserved  for  them. 


ON  THE  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION. 


At  Tatlorsyille^  VxrqihiA|  July  10, 1840. 


LMr.  Clat  was  invited  by  the  Whigs  of  his  native  Countf,  to  Tuit  tnd  meeC 
(hem  at  (he  festive  board  during  (he  Presidential  canvass  of  1840.  He  comi^ied  at 
soon  as  his  duties  m  the  Senate  would  permit,  and,  being  addressed  from  the  diair 
in  a  sentiment  expressive  of  gratitude  and  admir^&tioo,  responded  as  follows:] 

I  THINK  my  friends  and  fellow  citizens,  that  availing  myself  of  tlie 
privilege  of  my  long  service  in  the  public  councils,  just  adverted  to, 
the  resolution,  which  1  have  adopted,  is  uot  unreasonable  of  leaving 
to  younger  men,  generally,  the  performance  of  the  duty,  and  (he  en- 
joyment of  the  pleasure  of  addressing  the  people  in  their  pnrnaij 
assemblies.  After  the  event  which  occurred  last  winter  at  the  capi- 
tol  of  Pennsylvania,  1  believed  it  due  to  myself,  to  the  Whig  cause, 
and  to  the  country,  to  announce  to  the  public,  with  perfect  truth  and 
sincerity,  and  without  any  reserve,  my  fixed  determination  to  support 
the  nomination  of  William  Henry  Harrison,  there  made.  To  put 
down  all  misrepresentations,  I  have,  on  suitable  occasions,  repeated 
this  annunciation,  and  now  declare  my  solemn  conviction  that  the 
purity  and  security  of  our  free  institutions,  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
country,  imperatively  demand  the  election  of  that  citizen  to  the  office 
of  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  United  States. 

But  the  occasion  forms  an  exception  from  the  rale  which  I  have 
prescribed  to  myself.  I  have  come  here  to  the  county  of  my  mtWity 
in  the  spirit  of  a  pilgrim,  to  meet,  perhaps  for  the  last  time,  tb*  com- 
panions and  the  descendants  of  the  companions  of  my  youth.  Wher- 
ever we  roam,  in  whatever  climate  or  land  we  are  cast  by  the  acci- 
dients  of  human  life,  beyond  the  mountains  or  beyond  the  ocean,  in 
(he  legislative  halls  of  the  capitol,  or  in  the  retreats  and  shades  of 
private  life,  our  hearts  turn  with  an  irresistible  instinct  to  the  cho^ 
ished  spot  which  ushered  us  into  existence.  And  we  dwell  witk 
delightful  associations  on  the  recollection  of  the  streams  in  whidb| 
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during  our  boyish  days,  we  bathed,  the  fountains  at  "which  wo  drunk, 
the  piney  fields,  the  hills  and  the  valleys  where  we  sported,  and  the 
friends  who  shared  these  enjoyments  with  us.  Alas  !  too  many  of 
these  friends  of  mine  have  gone  whither  we  must  all  shortly  go,  and 
the  presence  here  of  the  small  remnant  left  behind  attests  both  our 
loss  and  our  early  attachment.  I  would  greatly  prefer,  my  friends, 
to  employ  the  time  which  this  visit  affords  in  friendly  and  familiar 
conversation  on  the  virtues  of  our  departed  companions,  and  on  the 
scenes  and  adventures  of  our  younger  days;  but  the  expectation 
which  prevails,  the  awful  state  of  our  beloved  country,  and  the  op- 
portunities which  I  have  enjoyed  in  its  public  councils  impose  on  me 
the  obligation  of  touching  on  topics  less  congenial  with  the  feelings 
of  my  heart,  but  possessing  higher  public  interest.  I  assure  you, 
fellow  citizens,  however,  that  I  present  myself  before  you  for  no  pur- 
pose of  exciting  prejudices  or  inflaming  passions,  but  to  speak  to  you 
in  all  soberness  and  truth,  and  to  testify  to  the  things  which  I  know, 
or  the  convictions  which  I  entertain,  as  an  ancient  friend,  who  has 
lived  long  and  whose  career  is  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close.  Through- 
out an  arduous  life,  I  have  endeavored  to  make  truth  and  the  good 
of  the  country  the  guides  of  my  public  conduct ;  hut  in  Hanover 
county,  for  which  I  cherish  sentiments  of  respect,  gratitude  and  ven* 
enttion,  above  all  other  places,  would  I  avoid  saying  any  thing  that 
I  did  not  sincerely  and  truly  believe. 

'  Why  is  the  plough  deserted,  the  tools  of  the  mechanic  laid  aside, 
and  all  are  seen  rushing  to  gatherings  of  the  people  ?  What  occa- 
sions those  vast  and  useful  assemblages  which*  we  behold  in  every 
State,  and  in  almost  every  neighborhood  ?  Why  those  conventions 
of  the  people,  at  a  common  centre,  from  all  the  extremities  of  this 
vast  Union,  to  consult  together  upon  the  sufferings  of  the  community, 
and  to  deliberate  on  the  means  of  deliverance  ?  Why  this  rabid  ap- 
petite for  public  discussions  ?  What  is  the  solution  of  the  phenome- 
non, which  we  observe,  of  a  great  nation,  agitated  upon  its  whole 
surface,  and  at  its  lowest  depths,  like  the  ocean  when  convulsed  by 
some  terrible  storm  ?    There  must  be  a  cause,  and  no  ordinary  cause. 

It  has  been  truly  said,  in  the  most  memorable  document,  that  ever 
issued  from  the  pen  of  man,  that  "  all  experience  hath  shown  that 
mankind  are  more  disposed  to  suffer,  while  evils  are  sufferable,  than 
to  right  themselves  by  abolishing  the  forms  to  which  they  are  aecus- 

•BB 
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tomed.  The  recent  hiitory  of  our  peoj^e  fBrnishet  conJSrmatioD  of 
that  truth.  They  are  active,  enterprising  and  intelligent ;  but  are 
not  prone  to  make  groundleas  complaints  against  public  seryants.  If 
we  now  every  where  behold  them  in  motion,  it  is  because  they 
feel  that  the  grieyaoces  under  which  they  are  writhing  can  be  no 
longer  tolerated.  They  feel  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  ckange,  that 
no  change  can  render  their  condition  worse,  and  that  any  ehange 
most  better  it.  This  ia  the  judgooent  to  which  they  have  come  :  this 
the  brief  and  compendious  logic  which  we  daily  hear.  They  know 
that,  in  all  the  dispensations  of  Providence,  they  have  reason  to  be 
thankful  and  grateful ;  and  if  they  had  not,  they  would  be  borne  with 
fortitude  and  resignation.  But  there  is  a  pervading  conviction  and 
persuasion  that,  in  the  administration  of  government,  there  has  beea 
something  wrong,  radically  wrong,  and  that  the  the  Vessel  oi  State 
has  been  in  the  hands  of  selfish,  faithless  and  unsldllul  pilots^  who 
have  conducted  it  amidst  the  breakers. 

In  mj  deliberate  opinion,  the  present  distressed  wid  distracted  state 
of  the  country  may  be  traced  to  the  single  cause  of  the  action,  the 
encroachments,  and  the  usurpations  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
government.  1  have  no  time  here  to  exhibit  and  to  dwell  upon  all 
the  instances  of  these,  as  they  have  occurred  in  succession,  during 
the  last  twelve  years.  They  have  been  again  and  again  exposed  on 
other  more  fit  occasions.  But  I  have  thought  this  a  proper  opportu- 
nity to  point  out  the  enormity  of  the  {pretensions,  principles  and  ]^rac- 
tices  of  that  department,  as  they  have  been,  fi'om  time  to  time,  dia- 
closed  in  these  late  y^ars,  and  to  throw  the  rapid  progress  which  has 
been  made  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  remarkable  language  of  our  illus- 
trious countryman,  that  the  federal  executive  had  an  awful  squinting 
towards  monarchy.  Here,  in  the  county  of  his  birth,  surrounded  by 
sons,  some  of  whose  sires  with  him  were  the  first  to  raise  their  arms 
in  defence  of  American  liberty  against  a  foreign  monarch,  is  an  ap- 
propriate place  to  expose  the  impending  danger  of  creating  a  domes- 
tic monarch.  And  may  I  not,  without  presumption,  indulge  the  hope 
that  the  warning  voice  of  another,  although  far  humbler,  son  of  Han- 
over may  not  pass  unheeded  ? 

The  late  President  of  the  United  States  advanced  certain  new  and 
alarming  pretensions  for  the  executive  department  of  the  government, 
the  e&ct  of  which,  if  established  and  recognized  by  the  people,  most 
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ineyltably  convert  it  into  a  monarchy.  The  first  of  these,  and  it  waa 
a  fiiTorite  principle  with  him,  was,  that  the  executive  department 
should  be  regarded  as  a  unit.  By  this  principle  of  unity,  he  meant 
and  intended  that  all  the  executive  officers  of  government  should  be 
bound  to  obey  the  commands  and  execute  the  orders  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  that  they  should  be  amenable  to  him,  and 
he  be  responsible  for  them.  Prior  to  his  administration,  it  had  been 
considered  that  they  were  bound  to  observe  and  obey  the  constitu- 
tion and  laws,  subject  only  to  the  general  superintendance  of  the 
President,  and  responsible  by  impeachment,  and  to  the  tribunals  of 
justice  for  injuries  inflicted  on  private  citizens. 

But  the  annunciation  of  this  new  and  extraordinary  principle  wns 
not  of  itself  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  President  Jackson ;  it  was 
eMential  that  the  subjection  to  his  will,  which  was  its  object,  should 
be  secured  by  some  adequate  sanction.  That  he  sought  to  efl^t  by 
an  extension  of  another  principle,  that  of  dismission  fi'om  office,  be« 
yond  all  precedent,  and  to  cases  and  under  circumstances  which  would 
have  furnished  just  grounds  for  his  impeachment,  according  to  the 
solemn  opinion  of  Mr.  Madison  and  other  members  of  the  first  Con- 
under  the  present  constitution. 


Now,  if  the  whole  official  corps,  subordinate  to  the  President  <^ 
tbe  United  States,  are  made  to  know  and  to  feel  that  they  hold  their 
respective  offices  by  the  tenure  of  conformity  and  obedience  to  his 
will^  it  is  manifest  that  they  must  look  to  that  will,  an^  not  to  the 
constitution  and  laws,  as  the  guide  of  their  official  conduct.  Tbe 
weakness  of  human  nature,  the  love  and  emoluments  of  office,  per-^ 
hiqps  the  bread  necessary  to  the  support  of  their  families,  would  malw 
this  result  absolutely  certain. 

The  development  ot  this  new  character  to  the  power  of  dismission, 
would  have  fallen  short  of  the  aims  in  view,  without  the  ezeicise  of 
it  were  held  to  be  a  prerogative,  for  which  the  President  was  to  be 
wholly  irresponsible.  If  he  were  compelled  to  expose  the  grounds 
and  reasons  upon  which  he  acted,  in  dismissals  from  office,  the  ap- 
prehension of  public  censure  would  temper  the  arlntrary  nature  of 
tt^  power,  and  throw  some  protection  around  the  subordinate  officer. 

Hence  the  new  and  monstrous  pretensioii  has  been  advimcedi  thiitt 
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althoQgh  tbe  concarrence  of  the  Senate  is  necessaiy  by  the  constita- 
tioD  to  the  confirmation  of  an  appointment,  the  President  may  subse- 
quently dismiss  the  person  appointed,  not  only  without  communica- 
ting the  grounds  on  which  he  has  acted  to  the  Senate,  but  without 
any  such  communication  to  the  people  themselves,  for  whose  benefit 
all  offices  are  created !  And  so  bold  and  daring  has  the  executive 
brance  of  the  government  become,  that  one  of  its  cabinet  ministers, 
himself  a  subordinate  officer,  has  contemptuously  refused  to  members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  disclose  the  grounds  on  which  he 
has  undertaken  to  dismiss  from  office  persons  acting  as  deputy  post- 
masters in  his  department. 

As  to  the  grat\}itous  assumption  made  by  President  Jackson, 
of  responsibility  for  all  the  subordinate  executive  officers,  it  is  the 
naerest  mockery  that  was  ever  put  forth.  They  will  escape  punish- 
ment by  pleading  his  orders,  and  he  by  alledging  the  hardship  of  being 
punished,  not  for  his  own  acts,  but  for  theirs.  We  have  a  practical 
exposition  of  this  principle  in  the  case  of  the  two  hundred  thousand 
militia.  The  Secretary  of  War  comes  out  to  screen  the  President, 
by  testifying  that  he  never  saw  what  he  strongly  recommended ;  and 
the  President  reciprocates  that  favor  by  retaining  the  Secretiuj  in 
place,  notwithstanding  he  has  proposed  a  plan  for  organizing  the  mi- 
litia, which  is  acknowledged  to  be  unconstitutional.  If  the  President 
is  not  to  be  held  responsible  for  a  cabinet  minister,  in  daily  intercourse 
with  him,  how  is  he  to  be  rendered  so  for  a  receiver  in  Wisconsin  or 
Iowa  ?  To  concentrate  all  responsibility  in  the  President,  is  to  anni- 
hilate all  responsibility.  For  who  ever  expects  to  see  the  day  arrive 
when  a  President  of  the  United  States  will  be  impeached — or  if  im- 
peached, when  he  cannot  command  more  than  one-third  of  the  Senate 
to  defeat  the  impeachment  ? 

But  to  construct  the  scheme  of  practical  despotism,  while  all  the 
fonns  of  free  government  remained,  it  was  necessary  to  take  one  fur- 
ther step.  By  the  constitution,  the  President  is  enjoined  to  take  care 
that  the  laws  be  executed.  This  injunction  was  merely  intended  to 
impose  on  him  the  duty  of  a  general  superintendence  ;  to  see  that 
offices  were  filled,  officers  at  their  respective  posts  in  the  discharge 
of  their  offictid  functions,  and  all  obstructions  to  the  enforcement  of 
the  laws  were  removed,  and  when  necessary  for  that  purpose,  to  call 
out  the  militia.    No  one  ever  imagined,  priot  to  the  administiatioA 
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of  President  Jacksoo,  that  a  President  of  the  United  States  was  to 
occupy  himself  with  supervising  and  attending  to  the  execution  of  ail 
the  minute  details  of  one  of  the  hosts  of  offices  m  the  United  States. 

Under  the  constitutional  injunction  just  mentioned,  the  late  Presi- 
dent put  forward  that  most  extraordinary  pretension,  that  the  consti- 
tution and  laws  of  the  United  States  were  to  be  executed  as  he  un- 
derstood them ;  and  this  pretension  was  attempted  to  be  sustained  by 
an  argument  equally  extraordinary,  that  the  President,  being  a  sworn 
officer,  must  carry  them  into  effect  according  to  his  sense  of  their 
meaning.  The  constitution  and  laws  were  to  be  executed  not  ac- 
cording to  their  import,  as  handed  down  to  us  by  our  ancestors,  as 
interpreted  by  contemporaneous  expositions,  as  expounded  by  con- 
current judicial  decisions,  as  fixed  by  an  uninterrupted  course  of  Con- 
gressional legislation,  but  in  that  sense  which  a  President  of  the 
United  States  happened  to  understand  them ! 

To  complete  this  executive  usurpation,  one  further  object  remained. 
By  the  constitution,  the  command  of  the  army  and  the  navy  is  con-* 
ferred  on  the  President.  If  he  could  unite  the  purse  with  the  sword, 
nothing  would  be  left  to  gratify  the  insatiable  thirst  for  power.  In 
1833  the  President  seized  the  treasury  of  the  United  States,  and  from 
that  day  to  this  it  has  continued  substantially  under  his  control.  The 
jeisure  was  effected  by  the  removal  of  one  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
understood  to  be  opposed  to  the  measure,  and  by  the  dismissal  of 
another,  who  refused  to  violate  the  law  of  the  land,  upon  the  orders 
of  the  President. 

It  is  indeed  said,  that  not  a  dollar  in  the  treasury  can  be  touched 
Without  a  previous  appropriation  by  law,  nor  drawn  out  of  the  treas- 
ury without  the  concurrence  and  signature  of  the  Secretary,  the 
Treasurer,  the  Register,  and  the  Comptroller.  But  are  not  all  these 
pretended  securities  idle  and  unavailing  forms  ?  We  have  seen  that, 
by  the  operation  of  the  irresponsible  power  of  dismission,  all  those 
officers  are  reduced  to  mere  automata,  absolutely  subjected  to  the 
will  of  the  President.  What  resistance  would  any  of  them  make 
with  the  penalty  of  dismission  suspended  over  their  heads,  to  any 
orders  of  the  President,  to  pour  out  the  treasure  of  the  United  States, 
^whether  an  act  of  appropriation  existed  or  not  ?  Do  not  mock  us 
the  vain  assurance  of  the  honor  and  probity  of  a  President),  nor 
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jemiiid  us  of  the  confidence  which  we  onght  to  repose  in  his  ii 
virtues.  The  pervading  principles  of  our  system  of  goyemment — of 
all  free  goTemment — is  not  merely  the  possibility,  hut  the  absolute 
certainty  of  infidelity  and  treachery,  with  even  the  highest  function* 
ary  of  the  State ;  and  hence  iall  the  restrictions,  securities,  and  gua- 
ranties, which  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  or  the  sad  experience  of 
history  had  inculcated,  hare  been  devised  and  thrown  around  the 
Chief  Magistrate. 

Here,  friends  and  fellow-citizens,  let  us  pause  and  contemplate  this 
stupendous  structure  of  executive  machinery  and  despotism,  which 
has  been  reared  in  our  young  republic.  The  executive  branch  of  the 
government  is  a  unit ;  throughout  all  its  arteries  and  veins  there  is 
to  be  but  one  heart,  one  head,  one  will.  The  number  of  the  subordi- 
nate executive  officers^  and  dependents  in  the  United  States  has  been 
estimated  in  an  official  report,  founded  on  public  documents,  made  by 
a  Senator  from  S6uth  Carolina,  (Mr.  Calhoun,)  at  one  hundred  thou- 
sand. Whatever  it  may  be,  all  of  them,  wherever  they  are  situated, 
are  bound  implicitly  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  President.  An  absolute 
obedience  to  his  will  Il9  secured  and  enfcNrced  by  the  power  of  dis- 
missing them  at  his  pleasure,  from  their  respective  places.  To  make 
this  terrible  power  of  dismission  more  certain  and  efficacious,  its  ex- 
ercise is  covered  up  in  mysterious  secrecy,  without  the  smallest  re- 
sponsibility. The  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  are  to 
be  executed  in  the  sense  in  which  the  President  understands  them — 
although  that  sense  may  be  at  variance  with  the  understanding  of 
every  other  man  in  the  United  States.  It  follows,  as  a  necessaiy 
consequence,  from  the  principles  deduced  by  the  President  from  the 
constitutional  injunction  as  to  the  execution  of  the  laws,  that,  if  an 
act  of  Congress  be  passed,  in  his  opinion, contrary  to  the  constitution, 
or  if  a  decision  be  pronounced  by  the  courts,  in  his  opinion,  contrary 
to  the  constitution  or  the  laws,  that  act  or  that  decision  the  President 
is  not  obliged  to  enforce,  and  he  could  not  cause  it  to  be  enforced, 
without  a  violation,  as  is  pretended,  of  his  official  oath.  Candor  re- 
quires the  admission,  that  the  principle  has  not  yet  been  pushed  in 
practice  in  these  cases ;  but  it  manifestly  comprehends  them ;  and  who 
doubts,  that  if  the  spirit  of  usurpation  is  not  arrested  and  rebuked, 
they  will  be  finally  reached  ?  The  march  of  power  is  ever  onward. 
As  times  and  seasons  admonish,  it  openly  and  boldly  in  broad  day 
iiMkes  its  progress;  or  if  alarm  be  excited  by  the  enormity  of  its 
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pretensioBfl,  it  (silently  and  secretly,  in  the  dark  of  Uie  night,  steals  its 
devious  way.  It  now  storms  and  mounts  the  ramparts  of  the  fortress 
of  liberty ;  it  now  saps  and  undermines  its  foundations.  Finally,  the 
command  of  the  array  and  navy  being  already  in  the  President,  and 
having  acquired  a  perfect  control  over  the  treasury  of  the  United 
States,  he  has  consummated  that  frightful  union  of  purse  and  sword, 
so  long,  so  much,  so  eaniesUy  deprecated  by  all  true  lovers  of  civil 
liberty.  And  our  present  Chief  Magistrate  stands  solemnly  and  vo- 
luntarily pledged,  in  the  £u»  of  the  whole  world,  to  follow  in  the  foot- 
steps and  carry  out  the  measures  and  the  principles  of  his  illustrious 
predecessor  ! 

The  sum  of  the  whole  is,  that  there  is  but  one  power,  one  will  in 
the  State.  All  is  concentrated  in  the  President.  He  directs,  orden, 
commands  the  whole  machinery  of  the  State.  Through  the  official 
4igencies,  scattered  throughout  the  land,  and  absolutely  subjected  to 
his  will,  he  executes,  according  to  his  pleasure  or  caprice,  the  whole 
power  of  the  commonwealth,  which  has  been  absorbed  and  engroased 
by  him.  And  one  sole  vrill  predominates  in,  and  animates  the  whole 
of  this  vast  community.  If  this  be  not  practical  despotism,  I  am  net 
capable  of  conceiving  or  defining  it.  Names  are  nothing.  The  ex- 
istence or  non-existence  of  arbitrary  government  does  not  depend 
Qpon  the  title  or  denomination  bestowed  on  the  chief  of  the  Statei 
but  upon  the  quantum  of  power  which  he  possesses  and  wields.  Au- 
tocrat, sultan,  emperor,  dictator,  king,  doge,  president,  are  all  mere 
names,  in  which  the  power  respectively  possessed  by  them  is  not  to 
be  found,  but  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  constitution,  or  the  established 
visages  and  practices  of  the  several  States  which  they  govern  and 
control.  If  the  Autocrat  of  Russia  were  called  President  of  all  the 
Russias,  the  actual  power  remaining  unchanged,  his  authority  under 
bis  new  denomination,  would  continue  undiminished ;  and,  if  llie 
President  of  the  United  States  were  to  receive  the  title  of  Autocrat  of 
the  United  States,  the  amount  of  his  authority  wocdd  not  be  increas- 
<*d,  without  an  alteration  of  the  constitution. 

Greneral  Jackson  was  a  bold  and  fearless  reaper,  carrying  a  wide 
row,  but  he  did  not  gather  the  whole  harvest ;  he  left  some  gleaningb 
to  hb  faithful  successor,  and  he  seems  resolved  to  sweep  clean  the 
field  of  power.  The  duty  of  inculcating  on  the  official  corps  the 
active  exertion  of  their  personal  and  official  influence  was  left  bj  Urn 
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to  be  eDforced  by  Mr.  Van  Buren,  in  all  popular  elections.  It 
not  sufficient  that  the  official  coqss  was  bound  iinplicllly  to  obey  the 
•  will  of  the  President.  It  was  not  sufficient  that  this  obedience  was 
.coerced  by  the  tremendous  power  of  dismission.  It  soon  became  ap- 
parent that  this  corps  might  be  beneficially  employed  to  promote^  in 
other  matters  than  the  busines  of  their  offices,  the  views  and  interests 
of  the  President  and  his  party.  They  are  far  more  efficient  than  any 
standing  army  of  equal  numbers.  A  standing  army  would  be  sepa- 
rated, and  stand  out  from  the  people,  would  be  ap  object  of  jealousy 
and  suspicion  ;  and,  being  always  in  corps,  6r  in  detachments,  could 
exert  no  influence  on  popular  elections.  But  the  official  corps  is  dis- 
persed throughout  the  couutry,  in  every  town,  village,  and  city,  mix- 
ing with  the  people,  attending  their  meetings  and  conventions,  becom- 
ing chairmen  and  members  of  committees,  and  urging  and  stimulating 
partisans  to  active  and  vigorous  exertion.  Acting  in  concert,  and 
throughout  the  whole  Union,  obeying  orders  issued  from  the  centre, 
their  influence,  aided  by  executive  patronage,  by  the  post-office  de- 
partment, and  all  the  vast  other  means  of  the  executive,  is  ahnoat 
irresistable. 

To  correct  this  procedure,  and  to  restrain  the  subordinates  of  the 
executive  from  all  interference  with  popular  elections,  my  colleague, 
(Mr.  Crittenden,)  now  present,  introduced  a  bill  in  the  Senate.  He 
had  the  weight  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  opinion,  who  issued  a  circular  to 
restrain  federal  officers  from  intermedling  in  popular  elections.  He 
had  before  him  the  British  example,  according  to  which  place  men 
and  pensioners  were  not  only  forbidden  to  interfere,  but  were  not, 
■eme  of  them,  even  allowed  to  vote  at  popular  elections.  But  his 
hill  left  them  free  to  exercise  the  elective  franchise,  prohibiting  only 
Uie  use  of  their  official  influence.  And  how  was  this  hill  received  in 
tbe  Senate  ?  Passed,  by  those  who  profess  to  admire  the  character 
and  to  pursue  the  principles  of  Mr.  Jeflerson  }  No  such  thing.  It 
was  denounced  as  a  sedition  bill.  And  the  just  odium  of  that  sedition 
bill,  which  was  intended  to  protect  office-holders  against  the  people, 
was  successfully  used  to  defeat  a  measure  of  protection  of  the  people 
against  the  office-holders !  Not  only  were  they  left  unrestrained, 
but  they  were  urged  and  stimulated  by  an  official  report  to  employ 
their  influence  in  behalf  of  the  administration  at  the  election  of  the 
people. 
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Hitherto,  the  army  and  the  navy  have  remained  unafilected  by  the 
power  of  dismissIoQ,  and  they  have  not  been  called  into  the  political 
service  of  the  executive.  But  no  attentive  observer  of  the  principles 
and  proceedings  of  the  men  in  power  could  fail  to  see  that  the  day 
was  not  distant  when  they,  too,  would  be  required  to  perform  the 
partisan  of&ces  of  the  President.  Accordingly,  the  process  of  con- 
verting them  into  executive  instruments  has  commenced  in  a  court 
martial  assembled  at  Baltimore.  Two  officers  of  the  army  of  the 
United  States  have  been  there  put  upon  their  solemn  trial,  on  the 
charge  of  prejudicing  the  democratic  party  by  making  purchases  for 
the  supply  of  the  army  from  members  of  the  Whig  party !  It  is  not 
pretended  that  the  United  States  were  prejudiced  by  those  purchases; 
on  the  contrary,  it  was  1  believe,  established  that  they  were  cheaper 
than  could  have  been  made  from  the  supporters  of  the  administration. 
But  the  charge  was,  that  to  purchnse  at  all  from  the  opponents,  in- 
stead of  the  friends  of  the  administration,  was  an  injury  to  the  demo- 
cratic party,  which  required  that  the  offenders  should  be  put  upon 
their  trial  before  a  court  martial !  And  this  trial  was  commenced  at 
the  instance  of  a  committee  of  a  democratic  convention,  and  conduct- 
ed and  prosecuted  by  them !  The  scandalous  spectacle  is  presented 
to  an  enlightened  world  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  a  great  people  exe- 
cuting the  orders  of  a  self-created  po^er,  organized  within  the  bosom 
of  the  State,  and  upon  such  an  accusation,  arraigning,  before  a  mili- 
tary tribunal,  gallant  men,  who  are  charged  with  the  defence  of  the 
honor  and  the  interest  of  their  country,  and  with  bearing  its  eagles  in 
the  presence  of  an  enemy  ! 

But  the  army  and  navy  are  too  small,  and  in  composition  are  too 
patriotic  to  subserve  all  the  purposes  of  this  administration.  Hence 
the  recent  proposition  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  strongly  recommend- 
ed by  the  President,  under  color  of  a  new  organization  of  the  militia, 
to  create  a  standing  force  of  200,000  men,  an  amount  which  no  con- 
ceivable foreign  exigency  can  ever  make  necessary.  It  is  not  my 
purpose  now  to  enter  upon  an  examination  of  that  alarming  and  moat 
dangerous  plan  of  the  executive  department  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment. It  has  justly  excited  a  burst  of  general  indignation,  and  no 
where  has  the  disapprobation  of  it  been  more  emphatically  expressed 
than  in  this  ancient  and  venerable  Commonwealth. 

The  monstrous  project  may  be  described  in  a  few  words.  .  It  fOh 
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poses  to  create  the  force  by  breaking  down  Mason  and  Dixon's  line, 
expunging  the  boundaries  of  States ;  melting  them  up  into  a  confluent 
mass,  to  be  subsequently  cut  up  into  ten  military  parts,  alienates  the 
militia  from  its  natural  association,  withdraws  it  from  the  authority 
and  command,  and  sympathy  of  its  constitutional  officers,  appointed 
by  the  States,  puts  it  under  the  command  of  the  President,  authorises, 
him  to  cause  it  to  be  trained,  in  palpable  violation  of  the  constitution, 
and  subjects  it  to  be  called  out  from  remote  and  distant  places,  at  his 
pleasure,  and  on  occasions  not  warranted  by  the  constitution ! 

Indefensible  as  this  project  is,  fellow  citizens,  do  not  be  deceived 
by  supposing  that  it  has  been  or  will  be  abandoned.  It  is  a  principle 
of  those  who  are  now  in  power,  that  an  election  or  re-election  of  the 
President  implies  the  sanction  of  the  people  to  all  the  measures  which 
he  had  proposed,  and  all  the  opinions  which  he  had  expressed,  on 
public  affairs,  prior  to  that  event.  We  have  seen  this  principle  ap- 
plied on  various  occasions.  Let  Mr.  Van  Buren  be  re-elected  in  No- 
vember next,  and  it  will  be  claimed  that  the  people  have  thereby 
approved  of  this  plan  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  All  entertain  the 
opinion  that  it  is  important  to  train  the  militia,  and  render  it  efiec- 
live ;  and  it  will  be  insisted,  in  the  contingency  mentioned,  that  the 
people  have  demonstrated  that  they  approve  of  that  specific  plan. — 
There  is  more  reason  to  apprehend  such  a  consequence  from  the  fact 
that  a  committee  of  the  Senate,  to  which  this  subject  was  referred, 
instead  of  denouncing  the  scheme  as  unconstitutional  and  dangerous 
to  liberty  presented  a  labored  apologetic  report,  and  the  administra- 
tion majority  in  that  body  ordered  twenty  thousand  copies  of  the 
apology  to  be  printed  for  circulation  among  the  people.  I  take  plea- 
sure in  testifying  that  one  administration  Senator  had  the  manly  inde- 
pendence to  denounce,  in  his  place,  the  project  as  unconstitutional. 
That  Senator  was  from  your  own  State. 

I  have  thus,  fellow  citizens,  exhibited  to  you  a  true  and  fiiithiul 
picture  of  executive  power,  as  it  has  been  enlarged  and  expanded 
within  the  last  few  years,  and  as  it  has  been  proposed  further  to  ex- 
tend it.  It  overshadows  every  other  branch  of  the  government.  The 
source  of  legislative  power  is  no  longer  to  be  found  in  the  capitol,  but 
in  the  palace  of  the  President.  In  assuming  to  be  a  part  of  the  legis- 
lative power,  as  the  President  recently  did,  contrary  to  the  constita- 
Imi,  he  would  have  been  nearer  the  actual  fiiet  if  he  bad  alledged 
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tfMit  he  was  the  sole  legislative  power  of  the  Union.  How  is  it  pos- 
sible for  public  liberty  to  be  preserved,  and  the  constitutional  distri- 
butions  of  power,  among  the  departments  of  government,  to  be  main- 
teined,  unless  the  executive  career  be  checked  and  restrained  ? 

It  may  be  urged  that  two  securities  exist ;  first,  that  the  Presiden- 
tiid  term  is  of  short  duration ;  and,  secondly,  the  elective  franchise. 
But  it  has  been  already  shown,  that  whether  a  depositary  of  power 
be  arbitrary  or  compatible  with  liberty  does  not  depend  upon  the  do- 
ration  of  the  official  term,  but  upon  the  amount  of  power  invested. 
The  dictatorship  in  Rome  was  an  office  of  brief  existence,  generally 
Sorter  than  the  Presidential  term.  Whether  the  elective  franchise 
be  an  adequate  security  or  not,  is  a  problem  to  be  solved  next  No- 
vember. I  hope  and  believe  it  yet  is.  But  if  Mr.  Van  Biiren  should 
be  re-elected,  the  power  already  acquired  by  the  executive  be  retain- 
ed, and  that  which  is  in  progress  be  added  to  that  department,  it  is 
my  deliberate  judgment  that  there  will  be  no  hope  remaining  for  the 
eontinuance  of  the  liberties  of  the  country. 

'  And  yet  the  partizans  of  this  tremendous  executive  power  arrogate 
to  themselves  the  name  of  democrats,  and  bestow  upon  us,  who  are 
<^p08ed  to  it,  the  denomination  of  the  federalists !  In  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  there  are  five  gentlemen  who  were  members  of  ^be 
federal  party,  and  four  of  them  have  been  suddenly  transformed  into 
democrats,  and  are  now  warm  supporters  of  this  administration, 
whibt  I,  who  had  exerted  the  utmost  of  my  humble  abilities  to  arouse 
the  nation  to  a  vindication  of  its  insulted  honor  and  its  violated  rights, 
and  to  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  against  Great  Britain,  to 
"Which  they  were  violently  opposed,  find  myself,  by  a  sort  oi  magical 
ttafluence,  converted  into  a  federalist !  The  only  American  oitisen 
that  I  ever  met  with,  who  was  an  avowed  monarchist,  was  a  sup- 
^porter  of  the  administration  of  Greneral  Jackson ;  and  he  acknowledg- 
ed to  me  that  his  motive  was  to  bring  about  the  system  of  monarch3r> 
which  his  judgment  preferred. 

There  were  other  points  of  difference  between  the  federalists  and 
the  democratic  or  rather  republican  party  of  1796,  but  the  great, 
leading,  prominent  discrimination  between  them  related  to  the  eon- 
ttitution  of  the  executive  department  of  the  government.  The  fed- 
eralists believed  that  in  ita  stmctore,  it  was  too  weak,  and  wif  in 
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danger  of  being  crushed  by  the  preponderating  weight  of  the  legiilii 
tive  branch.  Hence  they  rallied  around  the  executive,  and  sought  to 
give  to  it  strength  and  energy.  A  strong  government,  an  energ^ie 
executive  was,  among  them,  the  common  language  and  tjie  great  ob- 
ject of  that  day.  The  republicans,  on  the  contrary,  believed  that 
the  real  danger  lay  on  the  side  of  the  executive  ;  that,  having  a  con- 
tinuous and  uninterrupted  existence,  it  was  always  on  the  alert,  rea- 
dy to  defend  the  power  it  had,  and  prompt  in  acquiring  more ;  and 
that  the  experience  of  history  demonstrated  that  it  was  the  encroach- 
ing and  4]surping  department.  Theyi  therefore,  rallied  around  the 
people  and  the  legislature. 

What  are  the  positions  of  the  two  great  parties  of  the  present  day  ^ 
Modern  democracy  has  reduced  the  fedend  theory  of  a  strong  and 
energetic  executive  to  practical  operation.  It  has  turned  from  the 
people,  the  natural  ally  of  genuine  democracy,  to  the  executive,  and, 
instead  of  vigilance,  jealousy  and  distrust,  has  given  to  that  depart- 
ment all  its  confidence,  and  made  to  it  a  virtual  surrender  of  all  the 
powers  of  government.  The  recognised  maxim  of  royal  infallibility  is 
transplanted  from  the  British  monarchy  into  modern  American  demo- 
cracy, and  the  President  can  do  no  wrong  t  This  new  school  adopta, 
modifies,  changes,  renounces,  renews  opinions  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
executive.  Is  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  a  useful  and  valuable 
institution  ?  Yes,  unanimously,  pronounces  the  democratic  legislap- 
ture  of  Pennsylvania.  The  President  vetoes  it  as  a  pernicious  and 
dangerous  establishment.  The  democratic  majority  in  the  same 
legislature  pronounce  it  to  be  pernicious  and  dangerous.  The  demo- 
cratic majority  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
declare  the  deposites  of  the  public  money  in  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  to  be  safe.  The  President  says  they  are  unsafe,  and  removes 
them.  The  democracy  say  they  are  unsafe,  and  approve  the  re- 
moval. The  President  says  that  a  scheme  of  a  Sub-Treasury  is  revo- 
lutionary and  disorganizing.  The  democracy  say  it  is  revolutionary 
and  disorganizing.  The  President  says  it  is  wise  and  salutary.  The 
democracy  say  it  is  wise  and  salutary. 

The  whigs  of  184U  stand  where  the  republicans  of  1798  stood,  and 
where  the  whigs  of  the  revolution  were,  battling  for  liberty,  for  the 
people,  for  free  institutions,  against  power,  against  corruption,  against 
executive  encroachments,  against  noonarchy. 
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We  are  reproached  with  straggling  for  offices  and  their  emc^ti- 
ments.  If  we  acted  on  the  avowed  and  acknowledged  principle  of 
our  opponents,  that  "  the  spoils  belong  to  the  victors,"  we  should  in- 
deed be  unworthy  of  the  support  of  the  people.  No !  fellow  citizens ;  \ 
higher,  nobler,  more  patriotic  motives  actuate  the  whig  party.  Their 
object  is  the  restoration  of  the  constitution,  tne  preservation  ot  liber- 
ty, and  rescue  of  the  country.  If  they  were  governed  by  the  sordid 
and  selfish  motives  acted  upon  by  their  opponents,  and  unjustly  im- 
puted to  them,  to  acquire  office  and  emolument,  they  have  only  to 
change  their  names,  and  enter  the  Presidential  palace.  The  gate  is 
always  wide  open,  and  the  path  is  no  narrow  one  which  leads  through 
it.    The  last  comer,  too,  often  fares  best. 

On  a  resurvey  of  the  few  past  years,  we  beheld  enough  to  sicken 
and  sadden  the  hearts  of  true  patiiots.  Executive  encroachment  hail 
quickly  followed  upon  executive  encroachment ;  persons  honored  by 
public  confidence,  and  from  whom  nothing  but  grateful  and  parental 
measures  should  have  flowed,  have  inflicted  stunning  blow  after  blow 
in  such  rapid  succession  that,  before  the  people  could  recover  from 
the  reeling  effects  of  one,  another  has  fallen  heavily  upon  them.  Had 
either  of  various  instances  of,  executive  misrule  stood  out  sepaiate 
and  alone,  so  that  its  enormity  might  have  been  seen  and  dwelt  upon 
with  composure,  the  condemnation  of  the  executive  would  have  long 
Binee  been  pronounced ;  but  it  has  hitherto  found  safety  and  impunity 
in  the  bewildering  effects  of  the  multitude  of  its  misdeeds.  The  na- 
tion has  been  in  the  condition  of  a  man,  who,  having  gone  to  bed 
after  his  barn  has  been  consumed  by  fire,  is  aroused  in  the  morning  to 
witness  his  dwelling-house  wrapt  in  flames.  So  bold  and  presumptu- 
ous has  the  executive  become,  that,  penetrating  in  its  influence  the 
hall  of  a  co-ordinate  branch  of  the  government,  by  means  of  a  sub- 
missive or  instructed  majority  of  the  Senate,  it  has  caused  a  record  <3( 
the  country  to  be  effaced  and  expunged,  the  inviolability  of  which 
Was  guarantied  by  a  solemn  injunction  of  the  constitution  !  And  that 
memorable  and  scandalous  scene  was  enacted  only  because  the  offisn- 
srve  record  contained  an  expression  of  disapprobation  of  an  executive 
proceeding. 

If  this  state  of  things  were  to  remain — if  the  progress  of  executive 
VBurpation  were  to  continue  uncoecsro,  Aopeless  despair  would  seize 
ibe  public  mind,  or  the  people  would  be  goaded  to  acts  of  opes  and 
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vident  renitanoe.  Bat,  thank  God,  the  power  of  tae 
fearful  and  rapid  aa  its  strides  have  been,  is  not  yet  too  great  fc^  the 
power  of  the  elective  franchise ;  and  a  bright  and  glorious  prospect, 
in  the  election  of  William  Henbt  Harbison,  has  opened  upon  the 
country.  The  necessity  of  a  change  of  rulers  has  deeply  penetrated 
the  hearts  of  the  people ;  and  we  everywhere  behold  cheering  man»> 
festations  of  that  happy  event.  The  fact  of  his  election  alone,  with- 
out reference  to  the  measures  of  his  administration,  will  powerfully 
contribute  to  the  security  and  happiness  of  the  people.  It  will  bring 
assurance  of  the  cessation  of  that  long  series  of  disastrous  experi- 
ments which  have  so  greatly  afflicted  the  people.  Confidence  will 
immediately  revive,  credit  be  restored,  active  business  will  return, 
prices  of  products  will  rise  ;  and  the  people  will  feel  and  know  that, 
instead  of  their  serv|Lnts  being  occupied  in  devising  measures  for  their 
ruin  and  destruction,  they  will  be  assiduously  employed  in  promotii^ 
their  wel&re  and  prosperity. 

But  grave  and  serious  measures  will,  unquestionably,  early  and 
anxiously  command  the  earnest  attention  of  the  new  administration. 
I  have  no  authority  to  announce,  and  do  not  pretend  to  announce  the 
poiposes  of  the  new  President.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  them  other 
than  that  which  is  accessible  to  every  citizen.  In  what  I  shall  say 
as  to  the  course  of  a  new  administration,  therefore,  I  mean  to  express 
my  own  sentiments,  to  speak  for  myself,  without  compromiiting  any 
other  person.  Upon  such  an  interesting  occasion  as  this,  in  the  midst 
of  the  companions  of  my  youth,  or  their  descendants,  I  have  felt  that 
it  is  due  to  them  and  to  myself,  explicitly  to  declare  my  sentiments, 
without  reserve,  and  to  show  that  I  have  been,  and,  as  I  sincerely  be- 
lieve, the  friends  with  whom  I  have  acted,  have  been,  animated  by 
the  disinterested  desire  to  advance  the  best  interests  of  the  coontiy, 
and  to  preserve  its  free  institutions. 

The  first,  and  in  my  opinion,  the  most  important  object  which 
should  engage  the  serious  attention  of  a  new  administration,  b  that 
of  circumscribing  the  executive-  power,  and  throwing  around  it  such 
limitations  and  safe-guards  as  will  render  it  no  longer  dangerous  w 
the  public  liberties. 

Whatever  is  the  work  of  man,  necessarily  partakes  of  his  imper- 
fections; and  it  was  qot  to  <be  expected  that,  with  all  the  acknow- 
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lodged  wisdom  and  virtpes  of  the  firamers  of  our  constitution ,  they 
coald  have  sent  forth  a  plan  of  goveininent,  so  free  from  all  defect, 
and  so  full  of  guaranties,  that  it  should  not,  in  the  conflict  of  embit- 
tered parties,  and  of  excited  passions,  be  perverted  and  misinterpre- 
ted. Misconceptions,  or  erroneous  constructions  of  the  powers  grant- 
ed in  the  constitution,  would  probably  have  occurred,  after  the  lapse 
of  many  years,  in  seasons  of  entire  calm,  and  with  a  regular  and 
temperate  administration  of  the  government;  but  during  the  last 
twelve  years,  the  machine,  driven  by  a  reckless  charioteer,  with 
frightful  impetuosity,  has  been  greatly  jarred  and  jolted,  and  it  needs 
careful  examination  and  a  thorough  repair. 

With  the  view,  therefore,  to  the  fundamental  character  of  the  go- 
vernment itself,  and  especially  of  the  executive  branch,  it  seems  to 
me  that,  either  by  amendments  of  the  constitution,  when  they  are 
necessary,  or  by  remedial  legislation  when  the  object  falls  within  the 
scope  of  the  powers  of  Congress,  there  should  be, 

4 

1st.  A  provision  to  render  a  person  ineligible  to  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  after  a  service  of  one  term. 

Much  observation  and  deliberate  reflection  have  satisfied  me  that 
too  much  of  the  time,  the  thoughts,  and  the  exertions  of  the  incum- 
bent are  occupied,  during  his  first  term,  in  securing  his  re-election. 
The  public  business,  consequently^- suflers,  and  measures  are  pro- 
posed or  executed,  with  less  regard  to  the  general  prosperity  than 
to  their  influence  upon  the  approaching  election.  If  the  limitation 
to  one  term  existed,  the  President  would  be  exclusively  devoted  to 
the  discharge  of  his  public  duties ;  and  he  would  endeavor  to  signal- 
i;w  his  administration  by  the  beneficence  and  wisdom  of  its  measures 

2d.  That  the  veto  power  should  be  more  precisely  defined,  and  be 
subjected  to  further  limitations  and  qualifications.  Although  a  large, 
perhaps  the  largest  proportion  of  all  the  acts  of  Congress,  passed  at 
the  short  sessions  of  Congress,  since  the  commencement  of  the  govern- 
ment, were  passed  within  the  three  last  days  of  the  session,  and  when, 
of  course,  the  President,  for  the  time  being,  had  not  the  ten  days  for 
consideration  allowed  by  the  constitution.  President  Jackson,  availing 
himself  of  that  allowance,  has  failed  to  return  important  bills.  When 
f  ot  returned  by  the  President  within  the  ten  days,  it  is  questionable 
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whether  they  are  laws  or  not.  It  is  yery  certain  that  the  next  Con- 
gress cannot  act  upon  them  by  deciding  whether  or  not  they  shall 
become  laws,  the  President's  objections  notwithstanding.  All  this 
ought  to  be  provided  for. 

At  present,  a  bill,  returned  by  the  President,  can  only  become  a 
law  by  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  each  House. 
I  think  if  Congress  passes  a  bill  after  discussion  and  consideration, 
and,  after  weighing  the  objections  of  the  President,  still  believes  it 
ought  to  pass,  it  should  become  a  law,  provided  a  majority  of  all  the 
members  of  each  IJouse  concur  in  its  passage.  If  the  weight  of  his 
argument,  and  the  weight  of  his  influence  conjointly,  cannot  prevail 
on  a  majority,  against  their  previous  convictions,  in  my  opinion  the 
bill  ought  not  to  be  arrested.  Such  is  the  provision  of  the  constitu- 
tions of  several  of  the  States,  and  that  of  Kentucky  among  them. 

3d.  That  the  power  of  dismission  from  office  should  be  restricted, 
and  the  exercise  of  it  be  rendered  responsible. 

The  constitutional  concurrence  of  the  Senate  is  necessary  to  the 
confirmation  of  all  important  appointments,  but,  without  consulting 
the  Senate,  without  any  other  motive  than  resentment  or  caprice,  the 
the  President  may  dismiss  at  his  sole  pleasure,  an  officer  created  by 
the  joint  action  of  himself  and  the  Senate.  The  practical  effect  is  to 
nullify  the  agency  of  the  Senate.  There  may  be  occasionally,  cases 
in  which  the  public  interest  requires  an  immediate  dismission  without 
waiting  for  the  assembling  of  tlie  Senate  ;  but,  in  all  such  cases,  the 
President  should  be  bound  to  communicate  fully  the  grounds  and 
motives  of  the  dismission.  The  power  would  be  thus  rendered  re- 
sponsible. Without  it  the  exercise  of  the  power  is  utterly  repugnant 
to  free  institutions,  the  basis  of  which  is  perfect  responsibility,  and 
dangerous  to  the  public  liberty,  as  has  been  already  shown. 

4th.  That  the  control  over  the  treasury  of  the  United  States  should 
be  confided  and  confined  exclusively  to  Congress ;  and  all  authority 
of  the  President  over  it,  by  means  of  dismissing  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  or  other  persons  having  the  immediate  charge  of  it,  be 
rigorously  precluded. 

You  have  heard  much,  fellow  citisens,  of  the  divorce  of  banka  and 
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government.  After  crippling  them  and  impairing  their  ntility,  the 
executive  and  its  partisans  have  systematically  denounced  them. 
The  executive  and  the  country  were  warned  again  and  again  of  the 
&tal  course  that  has  been  pursued  ;  but  the  executive,  nevertheless, 
persevered,  commencing  by  praising  and  ending  by  decrying  the  State 
banks.  Under  cover  of  the  smoke  which  has  been  raised,  the  real 
object  all  along  has  been,  and  yet  is,  to  obtain  the  possession  of  the 
money  power  of  the  Union.  That  accomplished  and  sanctioned  by 
the  people — the  union  of  the  sword  and  the  purse  in  the  hands  of 
the  President  eflectually  secured — and  farewell  to  American  liberty. 
The  sub-treasury  is  the  scheme  for  effecting  that  union  ;  and  I  am 
told,  that  of  all  the  days  in  the  year,  that  which  gave  birth  to  our 
national  existence  and  freedom,  is  the  selected  day  to  be  disgraced  by 
tishering  into  existence  a  measure,  imminently  perilous  to  the  liberty 
which,  on  that  anniversary^  we  commemorate  in  joyous  festivals. 
Thus,  in  the  spirit  of  destruction  which  animates  our  rulers,  would 
they  convert  a  day  of  gladness  and  of  glory  into  a  day  of  sadness  and 
mourning.  Fellow-citizens,  there  is  one  divorce  urgently  demanded 
by  the  safety  and  the  highest  interests  of  the  countiy — a  divorce  of 
the  President  from  the  treasury  of  the  United  States. 

And  5th.  That  the  appointment  of  members  of  Congress  to  any 
oiBce,  or  any  but  a  few  specific  offices,  during  their  continuance  in 
office,  and  for  one  year  thereafter,  be  prohibited. 

This  is  a  hackneyed  theme ;  but  it  is  not  less  deserving  serious  con- 
sideration. The  constitution  now  interdicts  the  appointment  of  a 
member  of  Congress  to  any  office  created,  or  the  emoluments  of 
which  had  been  increased  while  he  was  in  office.  In  the  purer  days 
of  the  republic,  that  restriction  might  have  been  sufficient,  bat  In 
these  more  degenerate  times,  it  is  necessary,  by  an  amendment  of  the 
constitution,  to  give  the  principle  a  greater  extent. 

These  are  the  subjects,  in  relation  to  the  permanent  character  of 
the  government  itself,  which,  it  seems  to  me,  are  worthy  of  the  seri- 
008  attention  of  the  people,  and  of  a  new  administration.  There  are 
others,  of  an  administrative  nature,  which  require  prompt  and  carefbl 
consideration. 

lit  The  curreney  of  the  eomitry,  its  stability  and  tmifbrm  fikie^ 
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and,  as  intimately  and  indissolubly  connected  with  it,  the  assurance 
of  the  faithful  performance  cf  the  fiscal  services  necessary  to  the  go- 
vernment should  be  maintained  and  secured  by  exercising  all  the 
powers  requisite  to  those  objects  with  which  Congress  is  constitution- 
ally invested.  These  are  the  great  ends  to  be  aimed  at — the  means 
are  of  subordinate  importance.  Whether  these  ends,  indispensable 
to  the  well-being  of  both  the  people  and  the  government,  are  to  be 
attained  by  sound  and  safe  State  banks,  carefully  selected,  and  pro- 
perly distributed,  or  by  a  new  Bank  of  the  United  States,  with  such 
limitations,  conditions,  and  restrictions  as  have  been  indicated  by  ex- 
perience, should  be  Mi  to  the  arbitrament  of  enlightened  public 
opinion. 

Candor  and  truth  require  me  to  say,  that,  in  my  judgment,  while 
banks  continue  to  exist  in  the  country,  the  services  of  a  Bank  of  the 
United  States  cannot  be  safely  dispensed  with.  I  think  that  the 
power  to  establish  such  a  bank  is  a  settled  question ;  settled  by 
Washington  and  by  Madison,  by  the  people,  by  forty  years'  acquies- 
cence, by  the  judiciary,  and  by  both  of  the  great  parties  which  so 
long  held  sway  in  the  country.  I  know  and  I  respect  the  contrary 
opinion  which  is  entertained  in  this  State.  But,  in  my  deliberate 
view  of  the  matter,  the  power  to  establish  such  a  bank  being  settled, 
and  being  a  necessary  and  proper  power,  the  only  quesUon  is  as  to 
the  expediency  of  its  exercise.  And  on  questions  of  mere  expediency 
public  opinion  ought  to  have  a  controlling  infiu«>nce.  Without  banks 
I  believe  we  cannot  have  a  sufficient  currency  ;  without  a  Bank  of 
the  United  States,  I  fear  we  cannot  have  a  sound  currency.  But  it  is 
the  end,  that  of  a  sound  and  sufficient  currency,  and  a  faithful  execu- 
tion of  the  fiscal  duties  of  government,  that  should  engage  the  dis- 
passionate and  candid  consideration  of  the  whole  community.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  name  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  which  has 
any  magical  charm,  or  to  which  any  one  need  be  wedded.  It  is  to 
secure  certain  great  objects,  without  which  society  cannot  prosper; 
and  if,  contrary  to  my  apprehension,  these  objects  can  be  occomplisb- 
ed  by  dispensing  with  the  agency  of  a  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and 
employing  that  of  State  Banks,  all  ought  to  rejoice  and  heartily  ae- 
qoiesce,  and  none  would  more  than  I  should. 

2d.    That  the  public  lands,  in  conformity  with  the  trusts  created 
expressly  or  by  just  implicatiooi  on  their  aoquisitiooy  be  adminiiloed, 
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in  «  spirit  of  liberality  towards  the  new  states  and  territorieS|  and  in 
a  spirit  of  justice  towards  all  the  States. 

The  land  bill  which  was  rejected  by  President  Jackson,  and  acts 
of  occasional  legislation,  will  accomplish  both  these  objects.  I  regret 
that  the  time  does  not  admit  of  my  exposing  here  the  nefarious  plans 
and  purposes  of  the  administration  as  to  this  vast  national  resource. 
That,  like  every  other  great  interest  of  the  country,  is  administered 
with  the  sole  view  of  the  effect  upon  the  interests  of  the  party  in 
power.  A  bill  has  passed  the  Senate,  and  is  now  pending  before  the 
House,.according  to  which  forty  millions  of  dollars  are  stricken  from 
the  real  value  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  public  lands  by  a  short  pro- 
cess ;  and  a  citizen  of  Virginia,  residing  on  the  southwest  side  of  the 
Ohio,  is  not  allovred  to  purchase  lands  as  cheap,  by  half  a  dollar  per 
acre,  as  a  citizen  livins:  on  the  northwest  side  of  that  river.  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  expressing  my  conviction  that  the  whole  public  do^ 
main  is  gone  if  Mr.  Van  Buren  be  re-elected. 

3d.  That  the  policy  of  protecting  and  encouraging  the  productions 
of  American  industry,  entering  into  competition  with  the  rival  pro- 
ductions of  foreign  industry,  be  adhered  to  and  maintained  on  the 
basis  of  the  principles  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  compromise  of  March, 
1833. 

Protection  and  national  independence  are,  in  my  opinion,  identical 
and  synonymous.  The  principle  of  abandonment  of  the  one  cannot 
be  surrendered  without  a  forfeiture  of  the  other.  Who,  with  just 
pride  and  national  sensibility,  can  think  of  subjecting  the  products  of 
our  industry  to  all  the  taxation  and  restraints  of  foreign  powers,  with- 
oat  effort  on  our  part  to  counteract  their  prohibitions  and  burdens  by 
aoitable  countervailing  legislation  ?  The  question  cannot  be,  ought 
not  to  be,  one  of  principle  but  of  measure  and  degree.  I  adopt  that 
of  the  compromise  act,  not  because  that  act  is  irrepealable,'  but  be- 
cause it  met  with  the  sanction  of  the  nation.  Stability  with  moderate 
and  certain  protection,  is  far  more  important  than  instability,  the  ne- 
cessary consequence  of  high  protection.  But  the  protection  of  the 
compromise  act  will  be  adequate,  in  roost,  if  not  as  to  all  interests. 
The  twenty  per  cent,  which  it  stipulates,  cash  duties^  home  valua- 
tions, and  the  list  of  free  articles  inserted  in  the  act,  for  the  particu- 
lar advantage  of  the  manufactureri  will  ensurey  I  trust,  sufficient  pro- 
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tection.  All  together,  they  will  amount  probably  to  no  less  than 
thirty  per  cent. ;  a  greater  extent  of  protection  than  was  aeciired 
prior  to  the  act  of  1828,  which  no  one  stands  up  to  defend.    Now  the 

valuation  of  foreign  goods  is  made  not  by  the  American  authority, 
except  in  suspected  oases,  but  by  foreigners,. and  abroad.  They  as- 
sess the  value,  and  we  the  duty  ;  but,  as  the  duty  depends,  in  most 
cases,  upon  the  value,  it  is  manifest  that  those  who  assess  the  value 
fix  the  duty.  The  home  valuation  will  give  our  government  what  it 
rightfully  possesses,  both  the  power  to  ascertain  the  true  value  of  the 
tlung  which  it  taxes,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  that  tax. 

4th.  That  a  strict  and  wise  economy,  in  the  disbursement  of  the 
public  money  be  steadily  enforced  ;  and  that,  to  that  end,  all  useless 
establishments,  all  unnecessary  offices  and  places,  foreign  and  domes- 
tic, and  all  extravagance,  either  in  the  collection  or  expenditure  of 
the  public  revenue,  be  abolished  and  repressed. 

I  have  not  time  to  dwell  on  details  in  the  application  of  this  princi- 
ple. I  will  say  that  a  pruning  knife,  long,  broad,  and  sharp,  should 
be  applied  to  every  department  of  government.  There  is  abuodaat 
scope  for  honest  and  skilful  surgery.  The  annual  expenditure  may, 
in  reasonable  time,  be  brought  down  from  its  present  amount  of  about 
forty  millions  to  near  one -third  of  that  sum. 

5th.  The  several  States  have  made  such  great  and  gratifying  pro- 
gress in  their  respective  systems  of  internal  improvement,  and  have 
been  so  aided  by  the  distribution  under  the  deposite  act,  that,  in  fu- 
ture, the  erection  of  new  roads  and  canals  should  be  lefl  to  them  with 
such  further  aid  only  from  the  general  government  as  they  would 
derive  from  the  payment  of  the  last  instalment  under  that  act,  from 
an  absolute  relinquishment  of  the  right  of  Congress  to  call  upon  them 
to  refund  the  previous  instalments,  and  from  their  equal  and  jost 
quotas,  to  be  received  by  a  future  distribution  of  the  nett  proceeds 
from  the  sales  of  the  public  lands. 

And  6th.  That  the  right  to  slave  property,  being  guarantied  by  the 
constitution,  and  recognized  as  one  of  the  compromises  incorporated 
in  that  instrument  by  our  ancestors,  should  be  left  where  the  coDSti- 
lution  has  placed  it,  undisturbed  and  unagitated  by  Congress, 
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These,  fellow  citieens^  are  views  both  of  the  structure  of  the  go» 
Temment  and  of  its  admiDistration,  which  appear  to  me  worthy  of 
commanding  the  grave  attention  of  the  public  and  its  new  servants. 
Although,  I  repeat,  I  have  neither  authority  nor  purpose  to  commit 
any  body  else,  I  believe  most,  if  not  all  of  them,  are  entertained  by 
the  political  friends  with  whom  I  have  acted.  Whether  the  salutary 
reforms  which  they  include  will  be  eflfccted  or  considered,  depends 
upon  the  issue  of  that  great  struggle  which  is  now  going  on  through- 
out all  this  country.  This  contest  has  had  no  parallel  since  the  period 
x>f  the  revolution.  In  both  instances  there  is  a  similarity  of  object. 
That  was  to  achieve,  this  is  to  preserve  the  liberties  of  the  country. 
liet  us  catch  the  spirit  which  animated,  and  imitate  the  virtues  which 
adorned  our  noble  ancestors.  Their  devotion,  their  constancy,  their 
untiring  activity,  their  perseverance,  their  indomitable  resolution, 
their  sacrifices,  their  valor !  If  they  fought  for  liberty  or  death,  in 
the  memorable  language  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  them,  let  us 
never  forget  that  the  prize  now  at  hazard,  is  liberty  or  slavery.  We 
should  be  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  the  contest  to  the  success  of 
which  they  solemnly  pledged  their  fortunes,  their  lives,  and  their  sa- 
cred honor,  was  far  more  unequal  than  that  in  which  we  are  engaged. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  let  us  cautiously  guard  against  too  much  con- 
fidence. History  and  experience  prove  that  more  has  been  lost  by 
«elf-confidence  and  contempt  of  enemies,  than  won  by  skill  and 
courage.  Our  opponents  are  powerful  in  numbers  and  in  organiza- 
tion active,  insidious,  and  possessed  of  ample  means,  and  wholly  un- 
jcrupulous  in  the  use  of  them.  They  count  upon  success  by  the  use 
of  two  words.  Democracy  and  Federalism — Democracy  which,  in  vio- 
lation of  all  truth,  they  appropriate  to  themselves,  and  Federalism 
fwhich,  in  violation  of  all  justice,  they  apply  to  us^  And  allow  me  to 
conjure  you  not  to  suffer  yourselves  to  be  diverted,  deceived,  or  dis- 
couraged by  the  fieilse  rumors  which  will  be  industriously  circulated, 
between  the  present  time  and  the  period  of  the  election,  by  our  oppo- 
nents.. They  will  put  them  forth  in  every  variety  and  without  num- 
ber, in  the  most  imposing  forms,  certified  and  i^orn  to  by  conspicuoos 
names.  They  will  brag,  they  will  boast,  they  will  threaten.  Re- 
gardless of  all  their  arts,  let  us  keep  steadily  and  faithfully,  and  fear- 
lessly at  work. 

But  if  the  opposition  perform  its  whole  duty,  if  every  member  of 
it  acty  as  in  the  celebrated  battle  of  Lord  Nelson,  as  if  the  eyes  of  tbt 
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whole  nation  were  fixed  on  him,  and  as  if  dn  his  sole  exertions  de- 
pended the  issue  of  the  day,  I  sincerely  helieve,  that  at  least  twenty 
of  the  States  of  the  Union  will  unite  in  the  glorious  woik  of  the  sal- 
ration  of  the  constitution,  and  the  redemption  of  the  country. 

Friends  and  fellow-citizens,  I  have  detained  you  too  long.  Ac- 
cept my  cordial  thanks  and  my  profound  acknowledgments  for  the 
honors  of  this  day,  and  for  all  your  feelings  of  attachment  and  confi- 
dence towards  me,  and  allow  me  in  conclusion  to  propose  a  senti- 
ment: 

Ha vovEB  Couimr :  it  was  the  fint  in  the  commencement  of  the  rerolation  t» 
raiae  its  arms,  under  the  lead  of  Patrick  Henry,  in  defence  of  American  libeitf ;  i& 
will  be  the  lak  to  prove  fabe  or  recreant  to  the  holy  cause. 
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Ih  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  January  28^  1841 


With  the  measure  of  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  Balen 
of  the  public  lands  among  the  States  of  the  Union,  I  hi^ve  been  so 
•Mociated  for  the  last  eight  or  ten  years,  that,  although  it  had  not 
been  my  original  purpose  to  say  one  woid  in  respect  to  that  measure 
at  the  present  session  of  Congress,  the  debdte  on  my  colleague's  mo- 
tion has  taken  such  a  wide  range  that  my  silence  might  be  construed 
into  indifference  or  an  abandonment  on  my  part,  of  what  I  conscien- 
tiously believe  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  and  beneficial  mea- 
sures ever  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  an  American  Congress. 
I  did  not  intend  to  move  in  the  matter  at  this  session,  because  of  the 
extraordinary  state  of  parties  and  of  public  affairs.  The  party  against 
which  the  people  of  the  United  States  had  recently  pronounced  de- 
ciaive  judgment,  is  still  in  power,  and  has  majorities  in  both  Houses 
of  Congress.  It  has  been  always  opposed  to  the  distribution  bill. 
The  new  administration,  to  which  a  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  given  their  confidence,  has  not  yet  the  possession 
/of  power,  and,  prior  to  the  4th  of  March  next,  can  do  nothing  to  fulfil 
the  just  expectations  of  the  country.  The  Treasury  is  exhausted 
-and  in  a  wretched  condition.  I  was  aware  that  its  state  would  be 
urged  as  a  plausible  plea  against  present  distribution — urged  even*  by 
s  party,  prominent  members  of  which  had  heretofore  protested  against 
tmy  reliance  whatever  on  the  public  lands  as  a  source  of  revenue. 
Now,  although,  I  do  not  adroit  the  right  of  Congress  to  apply  the 
proceeds  of  all  the  public  lands,  consistently  with  the  terms  of  the 
deeds  of  cession  from  Virginia  and  the  other  ceding  States,  to  the  pur- 
poses of  ordinary  revenue  of  government,  yet  Congress  being  in  the 
habit  of  making  such  an  application,  I  was  willing  to  acquiesce  in  the 
continuation  of  the  habit  until,  I  hope  at  some  early  day,  a  suitable 
tie  provision  can  be  made  for  the  exchequer  out  of  some  more  ap- 
propriate and  legitimate  source  than  the  public  lands. 
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The  distribution  proposed  by  my  colleague  can  be  made,  and,  if  no 
other  Senator  does,  I  will  propose  to  make  it,  to  commence  on  the 
first  day  of  January  next,  leaving  the  proceeds  of  the  lands  of  the 
current  year  applicable  to  the  uses  of  the  treasury.  This  will  avoid 
the  financial  objection,  as  I  hope,  prior  to  that  day,  that  some  per- 
manent and  adequate  provision  M^ill  be  made  to  supply  government 
with  the  necessary  revenue.  I  shall  therefore,  vote  for  the  proposi* 
tion  with  that  qualification  since  it  has  been  introduced,  although  I 
had  not  intended  to  move  it  myself  at  this  session. 

I  came  to  the  present  session  of  Congress  under  the  hope  that  it 
would  dedicate  itself  earnestly  to  the  urgent  and  necessary  work  of 
such  a  repair  of  the  shattered  Vessel  of  State  as  would  put  it  in  a  con- 
dition to  perform  the  glorious  voyage  which  it  will  begin  on  the  fourth 
of  March  next.  I  supposed,  indeed,  that  all  new  and  doubtful  mea- 
sures of  policy  would  be  avoided  ;  but  persuaded  myself  that  a  spirit 
of  manliness,  of  honor,  and  of  patriotism  would  prompt  those  who  yet 
Jii^r  in  power  and  authority  at  least  to  provide  the  necessary  ways 
and  means  to  defray  the  expenses  of  government,  in  the  hands  of 
their  successors,  during  the  present  year,  if  not  permanently.  Bat  I 
confess  with  pain  that  my  worst  fears  are  about  to  be  realized.  The 
administration  not  only  perseveres  in  the  errors  which  have  lost  it 
the  public  confidence,  but  refuses  to  allow  its  opponents  to  minister, 
•  in  any  way,  to  the  sufferings  of  the  community  or  the  necessities  of 
the  government.  Our  constitution  is  defective,  in  allowing  those  to 
remain  in  authority  three  or  four  months  after  the  people  have  pro- 
nounced judgment  against  them  ;  or  rather  the  convention  did  not 
foresee  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  an  administration  which 
would  deliberately  treat  with  neglect  and  contempt  the  manifest  sen- 
timents of  their  constituents.  It  did  not  imagine  that  an  administrap 
tion  could  be  so  formed  as  that,  although  smarting  under  a  terrilile 
but  merited  defeat,  it  would,  in  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  fable,  dog- 
gedly hold  on  to  power,  refusing  to  use  it,  or  to  permit  others  to  use 
it,  for  the  benefit  of  the  people. 

We  have  just  had  read  to  us  a  lecture  from  the  honorable  and 
highly  respectable  Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  (Mr.  Pieroei) 
which  ought  to  have  been  exclusively  addressed  to  his  own  friends. 
He  tells  us  that  we  are  wasting  onr  time  in  party  debate,  and  that  a 
measure  is  always  got  up  at  the  commencement  of  every  session  oa 
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which  a  general  polilical  battle  is  fought,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  im- 
portant public  business.     There  is  some  truth  in  the  charge  ;  and,  if 
it  be  wrong,  who  ought  to  be  held  responsible  for  it  ?     Clearly  those 
to  whom  the  administration  of  the  government  has  been  entrusted, 
and  who  have  majorities  in  both  Houses  of  Congress.     What  has 
been  the  engrossing  subject  of  this  session  ?     The  permanent  pre- 
emption bill.     Who  introduced  it,  and  why  was  it  introduced  ?     Not 
my  friends  but  the  Senator's.     And  it  has  |pen  brought  up  when 
there  is  an  operating  pre-emption  law  in  existence  which  has  a  long 
time  to  run.     After  the  debate  had  been  greatly  protracted,  and  after 
one  administration  Senator  had  notified  the  officers  of  the  chamber 
that  they  might  get  their  lamps  in  order,  and  another  had  declared 
that  they  were  leady  to  encamp  on  the  ground  until  the  bill  was 
passed,  why  has  the  debate  been  permitted  to  continue  weeks  longer, 
without  explanation,  and  to  the  surprise  of  every  one  on  this  side  of 
the  Senate  ?    Why  has  more  than  half  the  session  been  consumed 
with  this  single  and  unnecessary  subject  ?     I  would  ask  that  Senator, 
who  assumes  the  right  to  lecture  us  all,  why  he  concurred  in  press- 
ing on  the  Senate  this  uncalled  for  measure  ?    Yes,  sir,  my  worst 
fears  are  about  to  be  realized.     Nothing  will  be  done  for  the  country 
during  this  session.    I  did  hope  that,  if  the  party  in  power  would  not, 
io  «ome  degree,  atone  for  past  misdeeds  during  the  remnant  of  their 
power,  they  would  at  least  give  the  new  administration  a  fair  trial, 
and  forbear  all  denunciation  or  condemnation  of  it  in  advance.     But 
has  this  been  their  equitable  course  ?     Before  the  new  President  has 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  gentlemen  who  have  themselves 
contributed  to  bring  the  country  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  (they  will  par- 
don me  for  saying  it,  but  the  truth  must  be  spoken,)  these  very  gen- 
tlemen are  decrying  beforehand  those  measures  of  the  coming  admin- 
istration which  are  indispensable,  and  which  they  must  know  to  be 
indispensable,  to  restore  the  public  happiness  and  prosperity  !    The 
honorable  Senator  in  my  eye,  (Mr.  Wright,)  said,  in  so  many  words 
that  he  meant  to  condemn  this  measure  of  distribution  in  advance, 

(Mr.  Wright  shook  his  head.] 

I  have  taken  down  the  Senator's  words,  and  hove  them  here  on 
my  notes. 

(Mr.  Wright.    If  the  honorable  Senator  will  permit  me,  I  will  tell  him  what  I 
■aid.    I  said  that  the  course  ot  his  friends  had  forced  the  eonsideration  of 
BeasQre  on  as  m  advanve.1 
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Forced  it  on  them  in  advance !    How  ?    Projects  to  squander  tbe 
public  domain  are  brought  forward  by  friends  of  the  administratioD, 
in  the  form  of  a  graduation  bill,  by  which  fifty  millions  in  value  of  a 
portion  of  it  would  have  been  suddenly  annihilated :  pre-emption 
Dills,  cessions  to  a  few  of  the  States  of  the  whole  within  their  limits. 
Under  these  circumstances,  my  colleague  presents  a  conservative 
measure,  and  proposes,  in  lieu  of  one  of  these  wasteful  projects  by 
way  of  amendment,  A  equitable  distribution  among  all  the  States  of 
the  avails  of  the  public  lands.     With  what  propriety  then  can  it  be 
said  that  we,  whq  are  acting  solely  on  the  defensive,  hare  forced  the 
measure  upon  our  opponents  ?     Let  them  withdraw  their  bill,  and  1 
will  answer  for  it  that  my  colleague  will  withdraw  his  amendment, 
and  will  not,  at  this  session,  press  any  measure  of  distribution.     No, 
Bir,  no.     The  policy  of  gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  the  clearly  de- 
fined and  distinctly  marked  policy,  is,  to  condemn,  in  advance,  those 
measures  which  their  own  sagacity  enables  them  to  perceive  that  the 
new  admiiiistration,  faithful  to  their  own  principles  and  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  country,  must  bring  forward  to  build  up  once  more 
the  public  prosperity.    How,  otherwise,  are  we  to  account  for  oppo- 
sition, from  leading  friends  of  the  administration,  to  the  imposition  of 
duties  on  the  merest  luxuries  in  the  world  }    It  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  increase  the  public  revenue.     That  is  incontestable.     It  can 
only  be  done  by  the  imposition  of  duties  on  the  protected  articles,  or 
on  the  free  articles,  including  those  of  luxury  ;  for  no  one,  I  believe, 
in  the  Senate,  dreams  of  laying  a  direct  tax.     Well ;  if  duties  were 
proposed  on  the  protected  articles,  the  proposition  would  instantly  be 
denounced  as  reviving  a  high  tariff.     And  when  they  are  proposed 
on  silks  and  wines.  Senators  on  the  other  side  raise  their  voices  in 
opposition  to  duties  on  these  articles  of  incontestable  luxury.  These, 
moreover,  are  objects  of  consumption  chiefly  with  the  rich,  and  they, 
of  course,  would  pay  the  principle  part  of  the  duty.    But  the  exemp- 
tion of  the  poor  from  the  burden  does  not  commend  the  measure  to 
the  acceptance  of  the  friends  of  this  expiring  administration.     And 
yet  they,  sometimes,  assume  to  be  guardians  of  the  interests  of  the 
poor.     Guardians  of  the  poor  !     Their  friendship  was  demonstrated 
at  a  former  session  by  espousing  a  measure  which  was  to  have  the 
tendency  of  reducing  wages,  and  now  they  put  themselves  in  0[^k>- 
sition  to  a  tax  which  would  benefit  the  poor^  and  fall  almost  exdo- 
flively  on  the  rich. 


\ 
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I  will  not  detain  the  Senate  now  by  dwelling  on  the  ruinooB  state 
of  the  trade  with  France,  in  silks  and  wines  especially,  as  it  is  now 
carried  on.  But  I  cannot  forbear  observing,  that  we  import  from 
France  and  her  dependencies  thirty-three  millions  of  dollars  annually, 
whilst  we  export  in  return  only  about  nineteen  millions,  leaving  a 
balance  against  ns,  in  the  whole  trade,  of  fourteen  millions  of  dollars  ; 
and,  excluding  the  French  dependencies,  the  balance  against  us  in 
the  direct  trad6,  with  France,  is  seventeen  miftons.  Yet  gentlemen 
say,  we  must  not  touch  this  trade !  We  must  not  touch  a  trade  with 
such  a  heavy  and  ruinous  balance  against  us — a  balance,  a  large  part, 
if  not  the  whole,  of  which  is  paid  in  specie.  1  have  been  informed, 
and  believe,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  gold  wnich  was  obtained  from 
France  under  the  treaty  of  indemnity,  ana  which,  during  Genera] 
Jackson's  administration,  was  with  so  much  care  and  parade  intro- 
duced into  the  United  States,  perhaps  under  the  vain  hope  that  it 
would  remain  here,  in  less  than  eighteen  months  was  re-exported  to 
France  in  the  very  boxes  in  which  it  was  brought,  to  liquidate  our 
oommercial|debt.  Yet  we  must  not  supply  the  indispensable  wants 
of  the  treasury  by  taxing  any  of  the  articles  of  this  disadvantageous 
commerce  ?  And  some  gentlemen,  assuming  not  merely  the  guar- 
dianship^ of  the  poor,  but  of  the  south  also,  (with  about  fp  much  fi- 
delity in  the  one  case  as  iu  the  other,)  object  to  the  imposition  of  du- 
ties upon  these  luxuries,  because  they  might  afiect  somewhat  the 
trade  with  France  in  a  Southern  staple.  But  duties  upon  any  for- 
eign imports  may  affect  in  some  small  degree,  our  exports.  If  the 
objection,  therefore,  be  sustained,  we  must  forbear  to  lay  any  imposts, 
and  rely  as  some  gentlemen  are  understood  to  desire,  on  direct  taxes. 
But  to  this  neither  the  country  nor  Congress  will  ever  consent.  We 
have  hitherto  resorted  mainly,  and  I  have  no  doubt  always  will  re- 
sort, to  our  foreign  imports  for  revenue.  And  can  any  objects  be 
selected  with  more  propriety  than  those  which  enter  so  largely  into 
the  consumption  of  the  opulent  ?  It  is  of  more  consequence  to  the 
community,  in  the  consideration  of  duties,  who  consumes  the  articles 
charged  with  them,  and  consequently,  who  pays  them,  than  how  the 
dutied  articles  are  purchased  abroad.  The  South  is  the  last  place 
from  which  an  objection  should  come  on  the  score  of  disproportionate 
consumption.  I  venture  to  assert  that  there  is  more  champaign  wme 
consumed  in  the  Astor  House  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  one  year, 
than  in  any  State  south  of  the  Potomac.  Our  total  amount  of  im- 
jports  last  year  was  one  hundred  and  four  millions  of  dollars.    De- 
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dacting  the  free  articles,  the  amoant  of  goods  suoject  to  duty 
probably  not  more  than  between  fifty  and  sixty  millions.  Now,  if 
we  are  to  adhere  to  the  compromise  of  the  tariff,  which  it  is  my  wish 
to  be  able  to  do,  but  concerning  which  1  have  remarked  lately  a  por- 
tentous silence  on  the  part  pf  some  of  its  professing  friends  on  the 
other  side,  it  will  be  recollected  that  the  maximum  of  any  duty  to  be 
imposed  is  twenty  per  cent,  after  June  1S42.  It  would  not  be  safe 
to  assume  our  importt  in  future  of  articles  that  would  remain  for 
consumption,  and  not  be  re-exported,  higher  than  one  hundred  mil- 
lions, twenty  per  cent,  on  which  would  yield  a  gross  revenue  annu- 
ally of  twenty  millions.  But  I  think  that  we  ought  not  to  estimate 
our  imports  at  more  than  ninety  millions  ;  for,  besides  other  causec 
that  must  tend  to  diminish  them,  some  ten  or  twelve  millions  of  oar 
exports  will  be  applied  annually  to  the  payment  of  interest  or  princi- 
pal oif  our  state  debts  held  abroad,  and  will  not  return  in  the  form  of 
imports.  Twenty  per  cent,  upon  ninety  millions  would  yield  agro8t 
revenue  of  eighteen  millions  only.  Thus  it  is  manifest  that  there 
must  be^  additional  duties.  And  I  think  it  quite  certyn  that  the 
amount  of  necessary  revenue  cannot  be  raised  without  going  up  to 
the  limit  of  the  compromise  upon  all  articles  whatever  which,  by  its 
terms,  arc^able  to  duty.  And  these  additional  duties  ought  to  be 
laid  now,  forthwith,  clearly  before  the  close  of  the  session.  The 
revenue  is  now  deficient,  compelling  the  administration  to  resort  to 
t&e  questionable  and  dangerous  use  of  treasury  notes.  Of  this  defi- 
cient revenue,  there  will  go  off  five  millions  during  the  next  session 
of  Congress,  according  to  the  estimate  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury, two  and  a  half  millions  on  the  31st  December,  1841,  and  two 
and  a  half  millions  more  on  /the  30th  June,  1841?.  This  reduction 
takes  place  under  that  provision  of  the  compromise  act  by  which  one 
half  the  excess  of  all  duties  beyond  twenty  per  cent,  is  repealed  on 
the  last  day  of  this  year,  and  the  other  moiety  of  that  excess  on  the 
last  day  of  June,  1842.  Now,  if  Congress  does  not  provide  for  thif 
great  deficiency  in  the  revenue  prior  to  the  close  of  the  present  ses- 
sion, how  is  it  possible  to  provide  for  it  in  season  at  the  session  which 
begins  on  the  first  Monday  in  December  next  ?  No  great  change  Ul 
the  customs  ought  to  be  made  without  reasonable  notice  to  the  mer» 
ehant,  to  enable  him  to  adapt  his  operations  to  the  change.  How  it 
it  possible  to  give  this  notice,  if  nothing  is  done  until  the  next  regu- 
lar meeting  of  Congress  ?  Waiving  all  notice  to  the  merchant,  aad 
adverting  merely  to  the  habits  of  Congress,  is  it  not  manifesi  that  lo 
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revenue  bill  can  be  passed  by  the  last  day  of  December,  at  a  session 
commencing  on  the  first  Monday  of  that  month  ?  How,  then,  can 
gentlemen  who  have,  at  least  the  temporary  possession  of  the  gcvern- 
ment,  reconcile  it  to  duty  and  to  patriotism  to  go  home  and  leave  it 
in  this  condition  r  I  •heard  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  (Mr. 
Buchanan,)  at  the  last  session,  express  himself  in  favor  of  a  duty  on 
wines  and  silks.  Why  is  he  now  silent  ?  Has  he,  too,  changed  his 
opinion  ? 

[Mr.  BucixAif  AN.    I  have  changed  none  of  my  opinions  on  the  subject.] 

I  am  glad,  most  happy,  to  hear  it.  Then  the  Senator  ought  to 
unite  with  us  in  the  imposition  of  duties  sufficient  to  produce  an  ade- 
quate revenue.  Yet  his  friends  denounce,  in  advance,  the  idea  of 
imposing  duties  on  articles  of  luxury  ?  They  denounce  distribution! 
They  denounce  an  extra  session,  afler  creating  an  absolute  necessity 
for  it !  They  denounce  all  measures  to  give  us  a  sound  currency  bat 
the  Sub-Treasury,  denounced  by  the  people  !  They  denounce  the 
administration  of  President  Harrison  before  it  is  commenced  !  Part- 
ing from  the  power  of  which  the  people  have  stript  them,  with  regret 
and  reluctance,  and  looking  all  around  them  with  sulliness,  they  re- 
fuse to  his  administration  that  fair  trial  which  the  laws  allow  to 
every  arraigned  culprit.  I  hope  that  gentleman  will  reconsider  this 
course,  and  that,  out  of  deference  to  the  choice  of  the  people,  if  not 
from  feelings  of  justice  and  propriety,  they  will  forbear  to  condemn 
before  they  have  heard  President  Harrison's  administration.  If  gen- 
tlemen are  for  peace  and  harmony,  we  are  prepared  to  meet  them  in 
a  spirit  of  peace  and  harmony,  to  unite  with  them  in  healing  the 
wounds  and  building  up  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  But  if  tbey 
•re  (or  war,  as  it  seems  they  are,  I  say,  '<  Lay  on,  MacduflT." 

One  argument  of  the  honorable  Senator  who  has  just  taken  his 
seat,  (Mr.  Wright)  I  wish  to  detach  from  the  residue  of  his  speech, 
that  I  may,  at  once,  put  it  to  sleep  forever.  With  all  his  well  known 
ability,  and  vTithout  meaning  to  be  disrespectful,  1  may  add,  with  all 
his  characteristic  ingenuity  and  subtlety,  he  has  ui^d  that  if  you 
distribute  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands,  you  arrogate  to  yourselves 
the  power  of  taxing  the  people  to  raise  money  for  distribution  among 
the  States ;  that  there  is  no  difference  between  revenue  proceeding 
from  the  public  lands  and  levenoe  firom  the  castonis ;  and  that  theM 
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is  nothing  in  the  constitution  which  allows  you  to  lay  duties  od  im- 
ports for  the  purpose  of  making  up  a  deficiency  produced  by  distri- 
buting the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands. 

I  deny  the  position,  utterly  deny  it,  and  I  /rill  refute  it  from  the 
express  language  of  the  constitution.  From  the  first,  I  have  been  of 
those  who  protested  against  the  existence  of  any  power  in  this  go- 
vernment to  tax  the  people  for  the  purpose  of  a  subsequent  distribu- 
tion of  the  money  among  the  States.  I  still  protest  against  it.  There 
exists  no  such  power.  We  invoke  the  aid  of  no  such  power  in  main- 
tenance of  the  principle  of  distribution,  applied  to  the  proceeds  of  the 
sales  of  the  public  domain.  But  if  such  a  power  clearly  existed, 
there  would  not  be  the  slightest  ground  for  the  apprehension  of  its 
exercise.  The  imposition  of  taxes  is  always  an  unpleasant,  sometimes 
a  painful  duty.  What  government  will  ever  voluntarily  incur  the 
odium  and  consent  to  lay  taxes,  and  become  a  tax-gatherer,  not  to 
have  the  satisfaction  of  expending  the  money  itself,  but  to  distribute  it 
among  other  governments,  to  be  expended  by  them  ?  But  to  he 
constitution.  Let  us  see  whether  the  taxing  power  and  the  land 
power  are,  as  the  argument  of  the  Senator  assumes,  identical  and  the 
same.     What  is  the  language  of  the  constitution  ? 

"  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts  and 
excises,  to  pig  the  dtbU  and  provide  fw  the  common  dtfenet  and  general  wdfart  tf 
tiu  United  States  ;  but  all  duties,  imposts  and  exciccs  bhall  be  umform  throoghom 
the  United  States." 

Here  is  ample  power  to  impose  taxes ;  but  the  object  for  which 
the  money  is  to  be  raised  is  specified.  There  is  no  authority  what- 
ever conveyed  to  raise  money  by  taxation,  for  the  purpose  of  subse- 
quent distribution  among  the  States,  unless  the  phrase  ^^  general  wel- 
fare" includes  such  a  power.  The  doctrine,  once  held  by  a  party  upon 
whose  principles  the  Senator  and  his  friends  now  act,  in  relation  to 
the  Executive  Department,  that  those  phrases  included  a  grant  of 
power,  has  been  long  since  exploded  and  abandoned.  They  are  now, 
by  common  consent,  understood  to  indicate  a  purpose,  and  not  to 
vest  a  power.  Th«  clause  of  the  constitution,  fiurly  construed  and 
understood,  means  that  the  taxing  power  is  to  be  exerted  to  raise 
money  to  enable  Congress  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  common 
defence  and  general  welfare.  And  it  is  to  ph>vide  for  the  general 
welfaire,  in  any  exigency,  by  a  fair  exercise  of  the  powers  granted  ia 
the  constitution.    The  Republican  party  of  1798|  in  whose  school  1 
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was  brought  up,  snd  to  whose  rules  of  interpreting  the  constitutioD  I 
have  ever  adhered,  maintained  thai  this  was  a  limited  government ; 
that  it  had  no  powers  but  graoted  powers,  or  powers  necessary  utd 
proper  to  carry  into  eOect  the  granted  powers  ;  and  that,  in  any  given 
instance  of  the  exercise  of  power,  it  wng  necessary  to  show  the  spe- 
cific grant  of  it,  or  that  the  proposed  measure  was  necessary  and 
proper  to  carry  into  effect  a  specifically  granted  power  or  oowers. 

There  is  then,  I  repeat,  no  power  or  authority  in  the  general  go- 
vemment  to  lay  and  collect  taxes  in  order  to  distribute  the  proceeds 
among  the  Stattis.  Such  a  tioancial  project,  if  any  odminiitratioD 
were  mad  enough  to  adopt  it,  would  be  a  flagrant  usurpation.  But 
how  stjinds  the  case  as  to  the  land  power  ?  There  is  not  in  the  whole 
constitution  a  single  line  or  word  that  indicates  an  intention  that  the 
proceeds  of  the  public  lands  should  come  into  the  public  Ireaaury  to 
be  used  as  a  portion  of  the  revenue  of  the  government.  On  the  con- 
Inry,  the  unlimited  grant  of  power  to  raise  revenue  in  all  the  forms 
of  taxation,  would  seem  to  manifest,  that  that  was  to  be  the  source 
of  supply,  and  not  the  public  lands-  But  the  grant  of  power  lo  Coi^ 
gress  over  the  public  lauds  in  the  constitution  is  ample  and  compre- 


This  is  a  broad,  unlimited,  and  plenary  power,  subject  to  no  restric- 
tion other  than  a  sound,  practical,  and  statesmanlike  discretion,  to  be 
exercised  by  Congress.  It  applies  to  all  the  territory  and  property 
of  the  United  States,  whether  acquired  by  treaty  with  foreign  pow- 
ers, or  by  cessions  of  particular  States,  or  however  obtained.  It  cab- 
not  be  denied  that  the  right  to  dispose  of  the  territory  and  property 
of  the  United  States,  includes  a  right  to  dispose  of  the  proceeda  of 
their  territory  and  property,  and  consequently  a  right  to  distribute 
those  proceeds  among  the  States.  If  the  general  clause  in  the  coa~ 
stitutioo  allows  and  authorizes,  as  1  think  it  clearly  does,  distribution 
among  the  several  States,  I  will  bereafler  show  that  the  conditions 
on  which  the  States  ceded  to  the  United  States  can  only  now  receive 
their  just  and  equitable  fulfilment  by  distribution. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  argued  that  if  the  power  contended 
fiir,  to  diqMee  of  the  teirilory  and  ptopert;  of  the  United  Statee,  or 
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their  proceeds,  existed,  it  would  embrace  the  national  ships,  public 
buildings,  magazines,  dock-yards,  and  whatever  else  belonged  to  the 
government.     And  so  it  would.    There  is  not  a  doubt  of  it ;  but 
when  will  Congress  ever  perpetrate  such  a  folly  as  to  distribute  this 
national  property  ?     It  annually  distributes  arms,  according  to  a  fixed 
rule,  among  the  States,  with  great  propriety.     Are  they  not  property 
belonging  to  the  United  States  ?     To  whose  authority  is  the  use  of 
them  assigned  ?    To  that  of  the  States.     And  we  may  safely  con- 
clude, that  when  it  is  expedient  to  distribute.  Congress  will  make 
distribution,  and  when  it  is  best  to  retain  any  national  property,  un- 
der  the  common  authority,  it  will  remain  subject  to  it.     I  challenge 
the  Senator,  or  any  other  person,  to  show  any  limitation  on  the  power 
of  Congress  to  dispose  of  the  territory  or  property  of  the  United 
States  or  their  proceeds,  but  that  which  may  be  found  in  the  terms 
of  the  deeds  of  cession,  or  in  a  sound  and  just  discretion.     Come  on  ; 
who  can  show  it  ?    Has  it  not  been  shown  that  the  taxing  power,  by 
specification  of  the  objects  for  which  it  is  to  be  exercised,  excludes 
all  idea  of  raising  money  for  the  purpose  of  distribution  ?     And  that 
the  land  power  places  distribution  on  a  totally  difierent  footing  ?   That 
no  part  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  domain  compose  necessarily,  or 
perhaps  properly,  a  portion  of  the  public  revenue  ?     What  is  the 
language  of  the  constitution  ^    Tliat  to  pay  the  debts,  provide  for  the 
common  defence  and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States,  you  may 
take  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  ?     No,  no.     It  says,  for  these 
ends,  in  other  words,  for  the  conduct  of  the  government  of  the  Union, 
you  shall  have  power,  unlimited  as  to  amount  and  objects,  to  lay 
taxes.     That  is  what  it  says  ;  and  if  you  go  to  the  constitution,  this 
is  its  answer.     You  have  no  right  to  go  for  power  anywhere  else. 
Hereafter,  1  shall  endeavor  further  to  show  that,  by  adopting  the 
distribution  principle,  you  do  not  exercise  or  afiect  the  taxing  power; 
that  you  will  be  setting  no  dangerons  precedent,  as  is  alledged  ;  and 
that  you  will,  in  fact,  only  pay  an  honest  debt  to  the  States,  too  long 
withheld  from  them,  and  of  which  smne  of  them  now  stand  in  the 
greatest  need. 

In  the  opposition  to  distribution,  we  find  associated  together  the 
friends  of  pre-emption,  the  friends  of  graduation,  and  the  friends  of  a 
cession  of  the  whole  of  the  public  lands  to  a  few  of  the  States.  In- 
stead of  reproaching  us  with  a  want  of  constitutional  power  to  make 
an  equitable  and  just  dbtribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  tlia 
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public  luidfl  wnong  all  the  States,  they  would  do  well  to  point  to  tbs 
constitutional  authority  or  to  the  page  in  the  code  of  justice  by  which 
their  {MTOjects  are  to  be  maiDtained.  But  it  is  not  my  purpose  now 
to  dwell  on  these  matters.  My  present  object  is  with  the  argument 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York,  and  his  tiiends,  founded  on  financial 
considerations. 

All  at  once,  these  gentlemeD  seem  to  be  deeply  interested  in  the 
revenue  derivable  from  the  public  lands.  Listen  to  them  now,  and 
you  would  suppose  that  heretofore  they  hod  always  been,  and  here- 
after would  con  linue  to  be,  decidedly  and  warmly  in  faroc  of  carefully 
husbanding  the  public  domain,  and  obtaining  from  it  the  greatest 
practicable  amount  of  revenue,  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  general 
government.  You  would  imagine  that  none  of  them  had  ever  ea- 
poused  or  sanctioned  any  scheme  for  wasting  or  squandering  the  pub- 
lic lands  i  that  they  regarded  them  as  a  sacred  and  inviolable  fund, 
to  be  preserved  for  the  benefit  of  posterity  as  well  as  this  generation- 
It  is  my  intention  now  to  unmask  these  gentlemen,  and  to  show  that 
their  real  system  for  the  administration  of  the  public  lands  embraces 
no  object  of  revenue,  either  in  the  general  government  or  the  States  ; 
that  their  purpose  is  otherwise  to  dispose  of  them  ;  that  the  fever  for 
revenue  is  an  intermittent,  which  appears  only  when  a  bill  to  distri- 
bute the  proceeds  equally  among  all  the  States  is  pending  ;  and  that, 
as  soon  as  that  bill  is  got  rid  of  gentlemen  relapse  into  their  old  pro- 
jects of  throwing  away  the  public  lands,  and  denouncing  all  objects 
of  revenue  from  the  public  lands  as  unwise,  illiberal,  and  unjust  to- 
ward the  new  States.  I  will  m^e  all  this  good  by  the  most  incon- 
trovertible testimony.  I  will  go  to  the  very  highest  authority  in  the 
dominant  party  during  the  last  twelve  yearK,  and  from  that  i  will 
come  down  to  the  honorable  Senator  from  New  York  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  party.  (1  should  not  say  come  down  ;  it  is  ceHainJy  not 
descending  from  the  late  President  of  the  United  States  to  approach 
the  Senator  from  New  York.  If  intellect  is  the  standard  by  which 
to  measure  elevation,  he  would  certainly  stand  far  above  the  measure 
of  the  Hermitage.)  I  will  show,  by  the  most  authentic  documents, 
that  the  opponents  of  distribution,  upon  the  principle  now  so  ut^eotly 
pressed,  of  revenue,  are  no  bonafide  friends  of  revenue  from  the  pub- 
lic lands.  I  am  afraid  I  shall  weary  the  Senate,  but  I  entreat  it  to 
bear  patiently  with  roe,  while  I  retrace  the  history  of  this  measure  of 
distribution. 

•DD 
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You  will  recollect,  sir,  that  some  nine  or  ten  years  ago  the  snhj^ 
of  the  public  lands,  by  one  of  the  most  singular  associations  that 
ever  witnessed,  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  manufactures,  by 
one  of  the  strangest  parliamentary  manoeuvres  that  was  ever  prac- 
tised, for  no  other  purpose  than  to  embarrass  the  individual  who  now 
has  the  honor  to  address  you,  and  who  happened  at  that  time  to  be 
a  member  of  that  committee.  It  was  in  vain  that  I  protested  against 
the  reference,  showed  the  total  incongruity  between  the  manufactures 
of  the  country  and  the  public  lands,  and  entreated  gentlemen  to  spare 
us,  and  to  spare  themselves  the  reproaches  which  such  a  forced  and 
unnatural  connection  would  bring  upon  them.  It  was  all  to  no  pur- 
pose ;  the  subject  was  thrown  upon  the  committee  on  manufactures, 
in  other  words,  it  was  thrown  upon  me  ;  for  it  was  well  known  thai 
although  among  my  colleagues  of  the  committee  there  might  be  those 
who  were  my  superiors  in  other  respects,  owing  to  my  local  position, 
it  was  supposed  that  I  possessed  a  more  familiar  knowledge  with  the 
public  lands  than  any  of  them,  when,  in  truth,  mine  was  not  con- 
siderable. There  ^^as  another  more  weighty  motive  with  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  for  devolving  the  business  on  me.  The  zeal,  and 
perhaps  too  great  partiality  of  my  friends,  had,  about  that  time,  pre- 
sented my  name  for  a  high  office.  And  it  was  supposed,  that  no 
measure,  for  permanently  settling  the  question  of  the  public  lands, 
could  emanate  from  me,  that  would  not  affect  injuriously  my  popu- 
larity either  with  the  new  or  the  old  States,  or  with  both.  1  felt  the 
embarrassment  of  the  position  in  which  I  was  placed  ;  but  I  resolved 
not  to  sink  under  it.  I  pulled  off  my  coat  and  went  hard  to  work. 
I  manufactured  the  measure  for  distributing  equitably,  in  just  propor- 
tions,  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  among  the  several  States- 
When  reported  from  the  committee,  its  reception  in  the  Senate,  in 
Congress,  and  in  the  country,  was  triumphant.  I  had  every  reason 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  result  of  my  labors,  and  my  political  oppo- 
nents had  abundant  cause  for  bitter  regrets  at  their  indiscretion  in 
wantonly  throwing  the  subject  on  me.  The  bill  passed  the  Senate, 
but  was  not  acted  upon  in  the  House  at  that  session.  At  the  sue* 
ceeding  session  it  passed  both  Houses.  In  spite  of  all  those  party 
connexions,  which  are,  perhaps,  the  strongest  ties  that  bind  the  ho- 
man  race,  Jackson  men,  breaking  loose  from  party  thraldom,  united 
with  anti-Jackson  men,  and  voted  the  bill  by  overwhelming  nrnjori- 
ties  in  both  Houses.  If  it  had  been  returned  by  the  President,  ft 
would  have  passed  both  houses  by  constitutional  majorities,  bit  ni» 
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aotvithstaoding.  But  it  wu  a  measure  suggested,  «lthovgh  not 
roluDlaiily,  by  an  iadividual  vho  sbared  no  part  in  the  Preaideut's 
counsels  or  his  aflectiuDs ;  and  although  he  had  himself,  in  his  ininn»T 
message,  recommended  a  similar  measure,  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
eliaDge  his  ground  in  order  to  thwart  mji  views.  He  knew,  as  1  hare 
always  believed  and  have  understood,  that  if  he  returned  the  bill,  as 
by  the  cunstilulion  he  was  bound  to  do,  it  would  become  a  law,  by 
the  sanctiou  of  the  requisite  majorities  in  the  (wo  Houses-  He  re- 
solved, therefore,  upon  an  arbitrary  course,  and  to  defeat,  by  an  ims 
gwlar  and  unprecedented  proceeding,  what  he  could  not  prevent  by 
reason  and  the  legitimate  action  of  the  constitution.  He  resolved  not 
to  return  the  bill,  and  did  not  return  it  to  Congress,  but  pocketed  it ! 
.  I  proceed  now  to  the  documentary  proof  which  I  promised.  In  bii 
annual  message  of  December  4,  1832,  President  Jackson  says  : 

"  Pnvii'iis  lo  Ibi  Connnlinn  if  niir  (nmrDl  conxriliition,  it  wbb  nrommrniied  tif 
Coairrsa  Itinl  a  ponion  of  tbe  WRsIr  IbdiIii  cwned  by  tfae  ^taitM,  should  be  ccd^  ut 
the  Uniied  Simw  for  Ih^  purpowe  of  Rentnil  harmonv,  and  hb  m  fund  lo  meet  the 
eipeiwH  nr  llie  war.  The  rrrummcni<Hlion  win  idniiipd,  and  ai  difTcrcnl  prrio^ 
aS  lim%  thp  Httitra  ot  MuSMchusriUi,  Xrw  York,  and  Viislnin.  North  and  Soutli 
(^Tolinn,  and  Grorgia.  Kr.xiitid  their  vacanl  poil  Tor  the  uma  far  which  they  hkd 
baenaahrri,  A>  tile  laadi  may  now  br  considcivd  aa  relieved  from  ibispWdga,  tba 
object  for  whlrh  Ihey  wcie  fe<\<-d  having  bren  ar'^ompliahrd,  it  ii  in  ihf  diBCWiion 
oTCongrrfsIo  dii^ww.-  oS  them  in  such  a  way  aa  berl  to  conduce  lo  (he  quid,  har- 
mony, and  ni'ncral  inlcrrpr  of  the  Anirri»n  prople,"  tec.  "  It  ae^ma  lo  me  to  be 
our  true  |>o1icv  that  the  pablic  lands  ahali  ceaM  a«  aooD  a>  practicable  lobeasooiM 
of  revenui^,"  Sec. 

Thus,  in  December,  1833,  President  Jackson  was  of  opinion,  flnt, 
that  .the  public  lands  were  released  from  the  pledge  of  them  to  the 
'  expenses  of  the  revolutionary  war.  ,  Secondly,  that  it  was  in  the 
power  of  Congress  to  dispose  of  Ihem  according  to  its  discretion,  in 
such  way  as  best  lo  conduce  to  the  quiet,  harmony,  and  general  in- 
tereet  of  the  American  people.  And,  thirdly,  that  the  public  lands 
should  cease  as  soon  as  practicable  to  be  a  source  of  revenue.  So 
far  from  concurring  in  the  argument,  now  insbted  upon  by  his  friends, 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  defeating  distribution,  that  the  public  landa 
should  be  regarded  end  cherished  as  a  source  of  revenne,  was  clearly 
of  opinion  that  they  should  altogf^ther  cease  to  be  considered  as  a 
source  of  revenue. 

The  measure  of  distribution  was  reported  by  me  from  the  commit- 
tee on  manufactures,  in  April,  1832,  and  what  was  done  with  it  ? 
Tlie  same  majority  of  the  Senate  which  had  so  strangely  discovered 
a  eoDgenialily  between  American  nuunlactarei  and  the  public  ludi, 
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instead  of  acting  on  the  report,  resolved  to  refer  it  to  the  committee 
on  public  lands,  of  which  the  Senator  from  Alabama,  (Mr.  King)  was 
chairman  ;  thus  exhibiting  the  curious  parliamentary  anomaly  of  re- 
ferring the  report  of  one  standing  committee  to  another  standing  com- 
mittee. The  chairman,  on  the  18th  May,  made  a  report,  from  which 
many  pertinent  extracts  might  be  made,  but  I  shall  content  myself 
with  one: 

*'  This  committee  turn  with  confidence  from  the  land  offices  to  the  custom  bouse 
and  6dv,  here  are  the  true  sources  of  Federal  revenue  !  Give  lands  to  the  cultivator 
And  tell  him  to  keep  his  money,  and  lay  it  out  in  their  cultivation  !*' 

Now,  Mr.  President,  bear  in  mind  that  this  report,  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  embodies  the  sentiments  of  his  party ;  that  the 
measure  of  distribution  which  came  from  the  committee  on  manufac- 
tures, exhibited  one  system  for  the  administration  of  the  public  lands, 
and  that  it  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  public  lands,  to  enable 
that  committee  to  make  an  argumentative  report  against  it,  and  to 
present  their  system — a  counter  or  antagonist  system.  Well,  this 
counter  system  is  exhibited — and  what  is  it  ?  Does  it  propose  to  re- 
tain  and  husband  the  public  lands  as  a  source  of  revenue  ?  Do  we 
hear  any  thing  from  that  committe  about  the  wants  of  the  exchequer 
and  the  expediency  of  economizing  and  preserving  the  public  lands  to 
supply  them  ?  No  such  thing.  No  such  recommendation.  On  the 
contrary,  we  are  deliberately  told  to  avert  our  eyes  from  the  land 
offices,  and  to  fix  them  exclusively  on  the  custom  houses,  as  the  true 
sources  of  federal  revenue  !  Give  away  the  public  lands,  was  the 
doctrine  of  that  report.  Give'  it  to  the  cultivator,  and  tell  him  to 
keep  his  money  !  And  the  party  of  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
from  that  day  to  this,  have  adhered  to  that  doctrine,  except  at  occa- 
sional short  periods,  when  the  revenue  fit  has  come  upon  them,  and 
they  have  found  it  convenient,  in  order  to  defeat  distribution,  to 
profess  great  solicitude  for  the  interests  of  the  revenue.  Some  of 
them,  indeed,  are  too  frank  to  make  any  such  profession.  I  should 
be  glad  to  know  from  the  Senator  from  Alabama  if  he  adheres  to  the 
the  sentiments  of  his  report  of  1832,  and  still  thinks  that  the  custom 
houses,  and  not  the  land  offices,  are  the  true  sources  of  federal 
revenue. 

[Mr.  Kino  here  nodded  assent.  1 

I  expected  it.    This  reavowal  is  honorable  to  the  candor  and  in- 
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dependence  of  the  Senator.  He  does  not  go,  Iben,  with  the  revenue 
trguers.  He  does  not  go  with  the  Senator  from  New  York,  who 
■peaks  stroDgry  in  &vot  of  the  revenue  from  the  public  lands,  and 
voles  for  every  proposition  to  throw  away  the  public  lands.  During 
the  whole  progrtss  of  the  bill  of  distribution  through  the  Senate,  a* 
&r  as  their  sentiments  were  to  be  ioferred  from  their  votes,  or  were 
to  be  known  by  the  positire  declarations  of  some  of  them,  the  par^ 
dominant  then  and  now  acted  in  conformity  with  the  doctrines  con- 
tained in  the  report  of  their  organ,  (Mr.  King.)  Nevertheless,  the 
bill  passed  both  Houses  of  Congress  by.  decisive  majorities. 

Smothered,  as  already  stated  by  President  Jackson,  he  did  not  re- 
turn it  to  the  Senate  until  the  4th  of  December,  1633.  With  it 
came  bis  memorable  Veto  message — one  of  the  most  siagnlar  omni- 
busses  that  was  ever  beheld — a  strange  vehicle  that  seemed  to  chai- 
lenge  wonder  and  admiration  on  account  of  the  multitude  of  hands 
evidently  employed  in  its  construction,  the  impress  of  some  of  them 
smeared  and  soiled  as  if  they  were  fresh  from  the  kitchen-  Hear  bow 
President  Jackson  lays  down  the  law  in  this  message  : 

"  On  ihe  whoU,  I  idhere  to  the  opiDion  eiPnaKd  by  me  in  my  nnnual  mena^ 
of  1331,  thai  il  is  ou  true  pnlicr  Ibat  the  pabUc  lantb  nhallceBae,  u  mod  u  pncti- 
cmbte,  lo  be  >  source  of  revenue,  ricept  lor  tbe  paymeDI  orihose  reneral  cbuset 
which  flow  out  of  the  acquiiiiioa  of  the  landii,  their  nrvey  (Bd  nle."  "  I  i!o  Dot 
doubt  Ibnt  il  ia  the  Teal  interest  of  each  and  all  the  Slaieg  in  the  UaioD,  uid  oartieu- 
brlroflheDew  Siaiea.  that  the  price  of  ihcBe  laadi  shell  be  rciluced  and  EtaduatMl ; 
and  that  after  they  havr  been  offfred  fotacertain  number  of  years,  the  re  fuBc,  re- 
maining unsold,  ehall  be  abandoned  to  the  Stales,  and  the  machinery  of  oar  land 
^em  entirely  withdrawn." 

These  are  the  conclusions  of  the  head  of  that  party  which  has  been 
dominant  in  this  country  for  twelve  years  past.  1  say  twelve,  for  the 
last  four  have  been  but  as  a  codicil  to  the  will,  evincing  a  mere  con- 
tinuation of  the  same  policy,  purposes,  and  designs  with  that  which 
preceded  it-  Daring  that  long  and  dismal  period,  we  all  know  too 
well  that  the  commands  of  no  major-general  were  ever  executed  with 
more  implicit  obedience  than  were  the  orders  of  President  Jackson, 
Of,  if  you  please,  the  public  policy  as  indicated  by  him.  Now,  in 
this  message,  he  repeats,  that  the  public  lands  should  cease  lo  be  a 
source  of  revenue,  with  a  slight  limitation  as  to  the  reimbursement  of 
the  charges  of  tbeir  administration ;  and  adds  that  their  price  should 
be  reduced  and  graduated,  and  what  he  terms  the  refuse  land,  should 
be  ceded  to  the  states  within  which  it  is  situated.  6y-the-by,  theae 
refuse  lands,  accordii^  to  atBteownts  which  I  have  lecently  kbd  from 
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tbe  land  office,  have  been  the  aoorce  of  nearly  one  half — upwards  of 
fi>rty  millions  of  dollars — of  all  the  receipts  from  the  public  lands, 
and  that  too,  principally,  since  the  date  of  that  veto  message  ! 

It  is  perfectly  manifest,  that  the  consideration  of  revenue,  now  ao 
earnestly  pressed  upon  us  by  the  friends  of  General  Jackson,  was  no 
object  with  him  in  the  administration  of  the  public  lands,  and  that  it 
was  his  policy,  by  reduction  of  the  price,  by  graduation,  by  pre-en^ 
tions,  and  by  ultimate  cessions,  to  get  rid  of  them  as  soon  as  practi* 
cable.  We  have  seen  that  the  committee  on  the  public  lands  and  fak 
party  coincided  with  him.  Of  this,  further  testimony  is  furnished  in 
the  debates,  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1838,  which  took  place  on 
the  distribution  bill.  Mr.  Kane,  of  Illinois,  (a  prominent  administra- 
tion Senator,)  in  that  debate,  said  :    ' 

**  Should  any  further  excuse  be  demanded  for  renewing  again  this  discussioo,  I  re- 
fer to  the  message  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  at  the  comnaencemeot  ^i 
the  present  session,  which,  upon  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  general  substantial  in- 
teresli  of  the  confederacy,  has,  for  the  first  time  on  the  part  of  any  EIxecutiTe  Ma- 
gistrate of  thb  country,  declared  :  '  It  seems  to  me,  (says  the  President,)  tobtom' 
ti^ policy  that  the  public  land*  shall  ctcue  as  toon  as  practicable  to  be  a  source  ^revemmt^ 
and  that  they  should  be  sold  to  settlers  in  limited  parcels,  at  a  price  barely  safficieai 
to  reimburse  the  United  States  the  expense  of  the  present  system,  and  thexost  arisiiv 
under  our  Indian  treaties,' "  &o. 

Mr.  Buckner,  (an  administration  Senator  from  Missouri,)  also  re- 
fers to  the  same  message  of  President  Jackson,  with  approbation  and 
recommendation.  His  colleague,  (Mr.  Benton,)  in  alluding,  on  thai 
occasion,  to  the  same  message,  says  : 

**  The  President  was  right.  His  views  were  wise,  patriotic,  and  statesmanlike.'* 
'*  He  had  made  it  cleivr,  as  he  hoped  and  believed,  that  the  President's  plan  was 
right — that  all  idea  of  profit  from  the  lands  ought  to  be  given  up,"  &c. 

I  might  multiply  these  proofs,  but  there  is  no  necessity  for  it.  Why 
go  back  eight  or  nine  years  ?  We  need  only  trust  to  our  own  ears, 
and  rely  upon  what  we  almost  now  daily  hear.  Senators  from  the 
new  States  frequently  express  their  determination  to  wrest  from  this 
government  the  whole  of  the  public  lands,  denounce  its  alledged  fl- 
liberality,  and  point  exultingly  to  the  strength  which  the  next  census 
is  to  bring  to  their  policy.  It  was  but  the  other  day  we  heard  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  (Mr.  Sevier)  express  some  of  these  senti- 
ments. What  were  we  told  by  that  Senator  ?  "  We  will  have  the 
public  lands.  We  must  have  them,  and  we  will  take  them  in  a  fev 
years." 

(Mr.Ssnm.   So^tViSL.^ 
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Hear  him !  Hear  him !  He  repeats  it.  Utters  it  in  the  ears  ef 
the  reveDoe-pleadiDg  Senator  (Mr.  Wright)  on  mjleft.  And  yet  ha 
will  vote  against  distribatioif.  I  will  come  now  to  a  document  of 
more  recent  origin.  Here  it  is — the  work  nominally  of  the  Senator 
fipora  Michigan,  (Mr.  Norvell,)  but  I  take  it  from  the  internal  evi- 
dence it  bears,  to  be  the  production  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina, over  the  way,  (Mr.  Calhoun.)  The  report,  in  fevor  of  cession, 
proposes  to  cede  to  the  States,  within  which  the  public  lands  are 
situated,  one-third,  retaining,  nominally,  two-thirds  to  the  Union. 
Now,  if  this  precedent  of  cession  be  once  established,  it  is  manifest 
that  it  will  be  applied  to  all  new  States,  as  they  are  hereafter  suc- 
cessively admitted  into  the  Union.  We  begin  with  ceding  one-third  ; 
we  shall  end  in  granting  the  whole. 

[Mr.  Caliioux  asked  Mr.  Cijlt  to  read  the  portions  of  the  report  to  whiohbe 
alluded.] 

I  should  be  very  glad  to  accommodate  the  Senator,  but  I  should 
have  to  read  the  whole  of  hU  report,  and  I  am  too  much  indisposed 
and  exhausted  for  that.    But  I  will  read  one  or  two  paragraphs : 

**  It  beloQgB  to  the  nature  of  things  that  the  old  and  new  States  should  take  diffsr* 
ent  views,  have  ditTerent  feelings,  and  favor  a  different  course  of  policy  in  referenee 
to  the  lands  within  their  limits.  It  is  natural  for  the  one  to  regard  them  chiefly  as 
a  source  of  revenue,  and  to  estimate  them  accordinff  to  the  amount  of  income  an- 
nually derived  from  them  ;  while  the  other  as  naturally  regards  them,  almost  ezdu- 
^vely,  as  a  (>ortion  of  their  domain,  and  as  the  foundation  of  their  population,  wealth, 
power  and  imi>ortance.  They  have  more  emphatically  the  feelings  of  ownership, 
accompanied  by  the  impression  that  they  ought  to  have  the  principal  control,  and  the 
greater  share  of  beneflts  derived  from  them."  "  To  sum  up  the  whole  in  a  few 
words:—'*  Of  all  subjects  oi  legislation,  land  is  that  which  more  emphatically  re- 
quires a  local  superintendence  and  administration ;  and,  therefore  ought  pre-emi- 
nently to  belons^,  under  our  system,  to  State  legislation,  to  which  this  oill  propoaes 
to  suDject  it  exclusively  in  the  new  States,  as  it  has  always  been  in  the  old." 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  new  States  will  find  some  good 
reading  in  this  report.  What  is  the  reasoning  ?  That  it  is  natural 
for  the  old  States  to  regard  the  public  lands  as  a  source  of  revenue, 
and  as  natural  for  the  new  States  to  take  a  di^rent  view  of  the  mat- 
ter ;  ergo,  let  us  give  the  lands  to  the  new  States,  making  them^  of 
coiuse,  cease  any  longer  to  be  a  source  of  revenue.  It  is  discovered^ 
too,  that  land  is  a  subject  which  emphatically  requires  a  local  super- 
intendence  and  administration.  It  therefore  proposes  to  subject  it 
exclusively  to  the  new  States  as  (according  to  the  assertion  of  the 
report)  it  always  has  been  in  the  old.  The  public  lands  of  the  United 
States,  theoretically,  have  been  subject  to  the  joint  authority  oC  ^b& 
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two  classes  of  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  l>ut,  practically,  hMve 
been  more  under  tbe  control  of  the  members  from  the  new  States 
than  those  from  the  old.  I  do  not  think  that  the  history  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  public  domain  in  this  country  sustains  the  assertion 
that  the  States  have  exhibited  more  competency  and  wisdom  for  the 
management  of  it  than  the  general  government. 

I  stated  that  I  would  come  down  (I  should  have  said  go  up)  firom 
the  late  President  of  the  United  States  to  the  Senator  from  NewYoric. 
Let  us  see  what  sort  of  notions  he  had  on  this  matter  of  revenue  from 
the  public  lands,  when  acting  in  his  character  of  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Finance,  during  this  very  session,  on  another  bill. — 
There  has  been,  as  you  are  aware,  sir,  before  the  Senate,  at  times, 
during  the  last  twelve  or  fifteen  years,  a  proposition  for  the  reduction 
of  the  price  of  the  public  lands,  under  the  imposing  guise  of  "  gra- 
duation." A  bill,  according  to  custom,  has  been  introduced  during  the 
present  session  for  that  object.    To  give  it  ec/o/,  and  as  a  matter  of 
form  and  dignity,  it  was  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Finance,  of 
which  the  honorable  Senator  from  New  York  is  the  distinguished 
chairman  ;  the  same  gentleinan  who,  for  these  two  days,  has  been 
defending  these  lands  from  waste  and  spoliation,  according  to  the 
scheme  of  distributing  their  proceeds,  in  order  to  preserve  them  as  a 
fruitful  source  of  revenue  for  the  general  government.    Here  was  a 
line  occasion  for  the  display  of  the  financial  abilities  of  the  Senatoi* 
He  and  his  friends  had  exhausted  the  most  ample  treasures  that  any 
administration  ever  succeeded  to    They  were  about  retiring  from 
office,  leaving  the  public  coffers  perfectly  empty.     Gentlemanly  con- 
duct toward  their  successors,  to  say  nothing  of  the  duties  of  office  or 
of  patriotism,  required  of  them  to  do  all  in  their  power — to  pick  up 
and  gather  together,  whenever  they  could,  any  means,  however  scat- 
tered or  little  the  bits  might  be — to  supply  the  urgent  wants  of  the 
treasury.     At  all  events,  if  the  financial  skill  of  the  honorable  Sena- 
tor was  incompetent  to  suggest  any  plan  for  augmenting  the  public 
revenue,  he  was,  under  actual  circumstances,  bound,  by  every  con- 
sideration of  honor  and  of  duty,  to  refrain  from  espousing  or  sanc- 
tioning any  measure  that  would  diminish  the  national  income. 

Well ;  what  did  the  honorable  Senator  do  with  the  graduatioo 
hill  7 — a  bill  which,  I  assert,  with  a  single  stroke  of  the  pen,  by  a 
short  process,  consunamated  in  April,  1842,  annihilates  fifty  millioiia 
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of  dollars  of  the  avails  of  the  public  lands  !  •  What  did  the  Senator  do 
with  this  bill,  which  takes  off  fifty  cents  from  the  very  moderate 
price  of  one  dollar  and  a  quarter  per  acre,  at  which  the  public  lands 
are  now  sold  ?  The  bill  was  in  the  hands  of  the  able  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  Finance,  son^  time.  He  examined  it,  no  doubt, 
carefully,  deliberated  upon  it  attentively  and  anxiously.  What  re- 
port did  he  make  upon  it  ?  If  uninformed  upon  the  subject,  Mr. 
President,  after  witnessing,  during  these  two  days,  the  patriotic  soli- 
citude of  the  Senat9r  in  respect  to  the  revenue  derivable  from  the 
public  lands,  you  would  surely  conclude  that  he  had  made  a  decisive 
if  not  indignant  report  against  the  wanton  waste  of  the  public  lands 
by  the  graduation  bill.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  he  made  no  such  re- 
port. Neither  did  he '  make  an  elaborate  report  to  prove  that,  by 
taking  off  fifly  cents  per  acre  of  their  entire  value,  the  revenue  would 
be  increased.  Oh  no  ;  that  was  a  work  he  was  not  prepared  to  com- 
mit even  to  his  logic.  He  did  not  attempt  to  prove  that.  But  what 
did  he  do  ?  Why  simply  presented  a  verbal  compendious  report,  re- 
conmiending  that  the  bill  do  pass !  And  yet  that  Senator  can  rise  here 
— in  the  light  of  day — in  the  face  of  this  Senate — ^in  the  face  of  his 
country,  and  in  the  presence  of  his  God — and  argue  for  retaining  and 
husbanding  the  public  lands,  to  raise  revenue  from  them  ! 

But  let  us  follow  these  revenue  gentlemen  a  little  further.  By  one 
of  the  strangest  phenomena  in  legislation  and  logic  that  was  ever 
witnessed,  these  very  Senators  who  are  so  utterly  opposed  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  among  all  the  States, 
because  it  is  distribution,  are  themselves  for  all  other  sorts  of  distn- 
bution — for  cessions,  for  pre-emptions,  for  grants  to  the  new  States  to 
aid  them  in  education  and  improvement,  and  even  for  distribution  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  among  particular  States.  They  are 
for  distribution  in  all  conceivable  forms  and  shapes,  so  long  as  ths 
lands  are  to  be  gotten  rid  bf^  to  particular  persons  or  particular  States. 
But  when  an  equal,  general,  broad,  and  just  distribution  is  proposed, 
embracing  all  the  States,  they  are  electrified  and  horror-struck.  Yoa 
may  distribute — and  distribute  among  States,  too— as  long  as  yon 
please,  and  as  much  as  you  please,  but  not  among  aU  the  States. 

And  here,  sir,  allow  me  to  examine  more  minutely  the  project  of 
cession,  brought  forward  as  the  rival  of  the  plan  of  distribution. 
There  are  upwards  of  one  billion  of  acres  of  public  land  belonging  to 
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the  United  State*,  situated  within  and  withoi 
tad  Territories,  Ktietching  from  the  Atlanti< 
Mexico  to  the  Pacific  j  they  have  been  c< 
diii1«en  States  to  the  United  States,  or  acqu 
eign  powerti.  The  Senator  from  South  Can 
poaea  bf  hia  bill  to  cede  one  hundred  and  si 
land  to  the  nine  States  wherein  they  lie,  gr 
pat  cent.,  and  reserving  to  the  United  Statei 
M«da  of  tho»e  lands. 

Now  what  I  wish  to  say,  in  the  first  pi 
mance  by  applying  the  principle  of  cession 
BOW  in  the  UoioD,  you  must  extend  it  to  o 
■ball  be,  hereafter,  from  time  to  time,  admit 
the  whole  public  land  is  exhausted.  You  v 
eaauons  to  WiskonsiD,  to  Iowa,  to  Florida, 
at  least  id  one,)  and  so  to  every  new  State 
mad  received  ?  How  could  you  refuse  !  V 
Btnlh  and  to  the  west  of  Missouri,  Arkansai 
to  the  very  shores  of  the  Pacific,  shall  be  a 
eracy,  will  you  not  be  bound  by  all  the  pi 
justice  to  make  lo  them  respectively  si  mi  h 
land,  situated  within  their  limits,  to  those  w 
to  the  nine  States  ?  Thus  your  present  gr 
nominally  to  but  one  hundred  and  sixty  mi 
and  by  inevitable  ccnscqueoce,  embraces  tbi 
main.  And  yon  bestow  a  gratuity  of  35  per 
this  vast  natiooal  property  upon  a  portion  c 
cldsion.  and  to  the  prejudice  of  the  revolut 
valor  a  large  part  of  it  waa  achieved. 

Will  the  Senator  sMte  whence  he  derif< 
Will  he  pretend  that  it  is  to  cover  the  expet 
agiog  and  administering  the  public  lauds  ? 
Jart,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  ooe  hundred  an 
the  Indian  title  has  been  extinguished,  and  t 
Nothing  but  a  triHing  expense  is  to  be  inc 
objects ;  and  nothing  remains  but  to  sell  the 
the  total  expense  of  sale  and  collection  is  i 
Why*  what  are  the  dui^es?    Thcmisuie 
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to  the  receivers,  and  the  salaries  of  the  registers  and  receivers  in  each 
land  district,  with  some  other  inconsiderable  incidental  charges.  Put 
all  together,  and  they  will  not  amount  to  three  per  cent,  on  the  aggre* 
gate  of  sales.  Thus  the  Senator  is  prepared  to  part  from  the  tiUe 
and  control  of  the  whole  public  domain  upon  these  terms  !  To  give 
thirty-five  per  cent,  to  cover  an  expenditure  not  exceeding  three ! 
Where  does  he  get  a  power  to  make  the  cession  to  particular  States, 
which  would  not  authorise  distribution  among  all  the  States  ?  And 
when  he  has  found  the  power,  will  he  tell  me  why,  in  virtue  of  it, 
and  in  the  same  spirit  of  wasteful  extravagance  or  boundless  gener- 
osity, he  may  not  give  to  the  new  States,  instead  of^thirty-five  per 
cent.,  fifty,  eighty  or  a  hundred  ?  Surrender  at  once  the  whole  pub- 
lic domain  to  the  new  States  ?  The  percentage,  proposed  to  be  al* 
lowed,  seems  to  be  founded  on  no  just  basis,  the  result  of  no  official 
data  or  calculation,  but  fixed  by  mere  arbitrary  discretion.  I  should 
be  exceedingly  amused  to  see  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  rising 
in  his  place,  and  maintaining  before  the  Senate  an  authority  in  Con* 
gresB  to  cede  the  public  lands  to  particular  States,  on  the  terms  pro- 
posed, and  at  the  same  time  denying  its  power  to  distribute  the  pro- 
ceeds equally  and  equitably  among  all  the  States. 

Now,  in  the  second  place,  although  there  is  a  nominal  reservation 
of  sixty-five  per  cent,  of  the  proceeds  to  the  United  States,  in  the 
sequel,  I  venture  to  predict,  we  should  part  with  the  whole.  You 
rest  in  the  nine  States  the  title.  They  are  to  sell  the  land  and  grant 
titles  to  the  purchasers.  Now,  what  security  have  you  for  the  faith- 
ful collection  and  payment  into  the  common  treasury  of  the  reserved 
sixty-five  per  cent.  ?  In  what  medium  would  the  payment  be  made  ? 
Can  there  be  a  doubt,  that  there  would  be  delinquency,  collusion, 
ultimate  surrender  of  the  whole  debt  ?  It  is  proposed,  indeed  to  re- 
tain a  sort  of  mortgage  upon  the  lands,  in  the  possession  of  purchasers 
from  the  State,  to  secure  the  payment  to  the  United  States  of  theic 
sixty-five  per  cent.  But  how  could  you  enforce  such  a  mortgage  ? 
Could  you  expel  from  their  homes  some,  perhaps  100,000.  settlers, 
under  state  authority,  because  the  State  possibly  without  any  fault 
of  theirs,  had  neglected  to  pay  over  to  the  United  States  the  sixty- 
five  per  cent.  ?  The  remedy  of  expulsion  would  be  far  worse  than 
the  relinquishment  of  the  debt,  and  you  would  relinquish  it. 

There  is  do  novelty  in  this  idea  of  eesaion  to  the  new  States.    Tlie 
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form  of  it  is  somewhat  varied,  by  the  proposal  of  the  Senator  to  di- 
vide the  proceeds  between  the  new  States  and  the  United  States,  but 
>it  is  still  substantially  the  same  thing — a  present  cession  of  thirty-five 
per  cent.,  and  an  ultimate  cession  of  the  whole !  When  the  subject 
of  the  public  lauds  was  before  the  committee  on  manufactures,  it  con- 
sidered the  scheme  of  cession  among  the  other  various  projects  then 
afloat.  The  report  made  in  April,  1832,  presents  the  views  enter- 
tained by  the  committee  on  that  topic. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  has  adverted,  for  another  purpose, 
to  the  twenty-|ight  millions  of  surplus  divided  a  few  years  ago  among 
the  States.  He  has  said  truly  that  it  arose  from  the  public  lands. 
If'as  not  that,  in  effect,  distribution  ?  W^  it  not  so  understood  at 
the  time  ?  Was  it  not  voted  for  by  Senators,  as  practical  distribo- 
tion  ?  The  Senator  &om  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Mangum)  has  stated 
that  he  did.  I  did.  Other  Senators  did  ;  and  no  one,  not  the  boldest, 
will  iiave  the  temerity  to  rise  here  and  propose  to  require  or  compel 
the  States  to  refund  that  money.  If,  in  form,  it  was  a  deposite  with 
the  States,  in  fact  and  in  truth  it  was  distribution.  So  it  was  then 
regarded.  So  it  will  ever  remain.  Let  us  now  see,  Mr.  President, 
how  this  plan  of  cession  will  operate  among  the  new  States  them- 
selves. And  I  appeal  more  especially  to  the  Senators  from  Ohio. 
That  state  has  about  a  million  and  a  half  of  inhabitants.  The  United 
States  have  (as  will  probably  be  shown  when  the  returns  are  publish- 
ed of  the  late  census)  a  population  of  about  fifteen  millions.  Ohio, 
then,  has,  withiu  her  limits  one-tenth  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States.  Now,,  let  us  see  what  sort  of  a  bargain  the  proposed  cession 
makes  for  Ohio. 

[Mr.  Allsit  here  interposed,  to  explain,  that  the  vote  he  gave  for  Mr.  CalboumIi 
plan  of  cession  to  the  new  States,  was  on  the  ground  of  substituting  that  in  prefei«noe 
to  the  plan  of  distribution  among  all  the  States.] 

Oh !  ho  ! — ah !  is  that  the  ground  of  the  Senator ^s  vote  ? 

[Mr.  Allen  said  he  had  had  a  choice  between  two  evils — the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  and  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky ; 
and  it  was  well  known  on  this  side  of  the  House  that  he  took  the  first  only  as  a  Icm 
evil  than  the  la<t.] 

Well,  all  I  will  say  is,  that  that  side  of  the  house  kept  the  secret 
remarkably  well.  And  no  one  better  than  the  Senator  himself 
There  were  seventeen  votes  given  in  favor  of  the  plan  of  the  Senator 
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from  South  CoroUita,  to  my  utter  astonishmcDt  at  the  time.  1  hod 
nut  expected  &ny  other  vote  for  it  but  that  of  the  S.^nator  from  South 
Carolina  himself,  and  the  Senator  from  Michigan,  (Mr.  Norvell.)  No 
other  did,  or  I  sappose  would  rise  and  rote  to  cede  away,  without 
any  just  or  certain  equivalent,  more  than  a  billion  of  acres  of  pul^lic 
land  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  If  the  rote  of  (he  other 
fifteen  Senators  was  bIho  misunderstood  in  the  same  way  as  the  Sena- 
tors &om  Ohio,  I  shall  be  very  glad  of  it. 

But  I  was  going  to  show  what  sort  of  a  bai^o  for  Ohio  her  two 
Senators,  by  their  TOtes,  appeared  to  be  assenting  to-  There  are 
800,(KIO  acres  of  public  land  remaining  in  Ohio,  after  being  culled  for 
near  half  a  century,  thirty-five  per  cent,  of  the  proceeds  of  which  an 
to  be  assigned  to  that  Stale  by  the  plan  of  cession.  For  this  trifling 
consideration  she  is  to  surrender  her  interest  in  160,000,000  oi  acres ; 
in  other  words,  she  is  to  give  16,000,000  (that  being  her  tenth,)  for 
the  small  interest  secured  to '  her  in  the  800,000  acres.  If,  as  I  be- 
lieve, and  have  contended,  the  principle  of  cession  being  once  esta- 
blished, would  be  finally  extended  to  the  whole  public  domain,  then 
Ohio  would  give  one  hundred  millions  of  acres  of  land,  (that  being 
her  tenth  part  of  the  whole  of  the  public  lands,  for  tlie  comparatively 
contemptible  consideration  that  she  would  acquire  in  the  800,000 
acres,  A  capital  bai^ain  this,  to  which  I  supposed  the  two  Scnatna 
had  assented,  by  which,  in  behalf  of  their  State  they  exchanged  one 
hundred  millions  of  acres  of  land  against  eight  bund  red  .thousand  I 

1  do  not  think  that  the  Senator's  explsnalion  mends  the  matter 
much.  AcoorHinw  to  that,  he  did  not  vote  for  cession  because  be 
liked  cession.  No  !  that  is  very  bad,  bat,  bad  as  it  may  be,  it  is  not 
so  great  an  evil  as  distribution,  and  he  preferred  it  to  distribution. 
Let  us  see  what  Ohio  would  get  by  distribution.  Assuming  that  the 
public  lands  will  yield  only  five  millions  of  dollars  annually,  her  pro- 
portion being  one-tenth,  would  be  half  a  million  of  dollars.  But  I 
entertain  no  doubt  that,  under  proper  man^ement,  in  a  few  years  the 
public  lands  will  produce  a  much  larger  sum,  perhaps  ten  or  fifteen 
millions  of  dollarM  ;  so  that  the  honorable  Senator  prefers  giving  awij 
for  a  song  the  interest  of  his  State,  presently,  in  160,000,000  of  acres, 
and  eventually  in  a  billion,  to  receiving  annually,  in  perpetuity,  half 
a  million  of  dollars,  with  an  encouraging  prospect  of  a  large  augmen' 
Ution  of  that  sum.    That  is  the  notion  which  the  two  Senators  fiom 
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Ohio  entertain  of  her  interest !  Go  home,  Messieurs  Senators  from 
Ohio,  and  tell  your  constituents  of  your  votes.  Tell  them  of  your 
preference  of  a  cession  of  all  their  interest  in  the  public  lands,  with 
the  exception  of  that  inconsiderable  portion  remaining  in  Ohio,  to  the 
rec^tion  of  Ohio's  fair  distributive  share  of  the  proceeds  of  all  the 
public  lands  of  the  United  States,  now  and  hereafter,  1  do  not  seek  to 
interfere  in  the  delicate  relation  between  Senators  and  their  constitn* 
ents  ;  but  1  think  I  know  something  of  the  feelings  and  views  of  niy 
neighbors,  the  people  of  Ohio.  I  have  recently  read  an  exposition  of 
her  true  interests  and  views  in  the  mess^e  of  her  enlightened  go- 
vernor, directly  contrary  to  those  which  appear  to  be  entertained  by 
her  two  Senators ;  and  I  am  greatly  deceived  if  a  large  majoriiy  of  the 
people  of  that  State  do  not  coincide  with  their  governor. 

The  unequal  operation  of  the  plan  of  cession  among  the  nine  new 
States  has  been,  perhaps,  sufficiently  exposed  by  others.  The  States 
with  the  smallest  population  get  the  most  land.  Thus  Arkansas, 
with  only  about  one-fifteenth  part  of  a  population  of  Ohio,  will  re- 
oeive  upwards  of  twenty-eight  times  as  much  land  as  Ohio.  The 
scheme  proceeds  upon  the  idea  of  reversing  the  maxim  of  the  greatest 
good  to  the  greatest  number,  and  of  substituting  the  greatest  good  to 
the  smallest  number.  There  can  be  every  species  of  partial  distribo- 
tion  of  public  land  or  its  proceeds,  but  an  honest,  impartial,  straight- 
forward distribution  among  all  the  States.  Can  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  with  his  profound  knowledge  of  the  constitution,  tell  me 
on  what  constitutional  authority  it  is  that  lands  are  granted  to  the 
Indians  beyond  the  Mississippi  ? 

[Mr.  Wright  said  that  there  was  no  property  acquired,  and  therefore  do  constitB- 
tional  obligation  applied. 1 

A^d  that  is  the  amount  of  the  Senator's  information  of  our  Indian 
relations !  Why,  sir,  we  send  them  across  the  Mississippi,  and  put 
them  upon  our  lands,  from  which  all  Indian  title  had  been  removed. 
We  promise  them  even  the  fee  simple  ;  but,  if  we  did  not,  they  are 
at  least  to  retain  the  possession  and  enjoy  the  use  of  the  lands  until 
they  choose  to  sell  them  ;  and  the  whole  amount  of  our  right  wookl 
be  a  pre-emption  privilege  of  purchase,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  private 
persons  or  public  authorities,  foreign  or  domestic.  This  is  the  doc- 
trine coevil  with  the  colonization  of  this  continent,  proclaimed  by  the 
king  of  Great  Britain,  in  his  proclamation  of  1763,  asserted  in  the 
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cofifereDcei  at  Qheat,  and  auatuDed  by  tha  Snpmne  Court  of  th» 
United  States.  Now,  Buch  an  allotmeDt  of  public  laDdi  lo  the  I»- 
diaas,  whether  they  acquire  the  fee  or  a  right  of  possession  indeGnite 
as  to  time,  is  etjuivaleot  to  any  distribution.  Thus,  sir,  we  perceive, 
tfaat  all  Iciods  of  diitributioD  of  the  public  lanila  or  their  proceeds  may 
be  made — to  particuUr  States,  to  pre-emptioners,  to  charities,  to  ob- 
jects of  education  or  internal  improvement,  to  foreigners,  to  Indiav, 
to  black,  red,  white,  and  grey,  to  every  body,  but  among  all  the 
States  of  the  Union.  There  is  an  old  adage  according  lowbich 
charity  should  begin  at  home  ;  bnt  according  to  the  doctrinei  of  the 
opponents  of  distribution,  it  neither  begins  not  ends  at  home. 

[Here  Mr.  CLAf  gnt  way  IP  an  ■djoununeat.] 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  inflict  upon  the  Senate  even  m  recapitula- 
tion of  the  heads  of  argutnent  which  1  had  the  honor  to  address  to  it 
yesterday-  On  one  collateral  point  1  desire  to  supply  an  omission  m 
to  the  trade  between  Ibis  country  and  France.  I  stated  the  Eact  that, 
according  to  the  returns  of  imports  and  exports,  there  existed  an  im- 
Civorable  balance  agsinst  the  United  Slates,  amounting,  exclusively 
of  what  is  re-exported,  to  seventeen  tnillions  of  dollars  j  but  1  omit- 
ted another  important  iiict,  namely,  that  by  the  laws  of  France,  thero 
is  imposed  on  the  raw  material  imported  into  that  kingdom  a  duty  of 
twenty  francs  on  every  hundred  kilogrammes,  equal  to  about  two 
c^its  per  pound  on  American  cotton,  at  the  present  market  price. 
Now  what  is  the  fact  as  to  the  comparative  rate  of  duties  in  the  two 
countries  t  France  imposes  on  the  raw  product  (which  is  the  mere 
eomtncncement  of  value  in  articles  which,  when  wronght,  and  finally 
touched,  will  be  worth  two  oi  three  hundred  fold)  a  duty  of  near 
twenty-five  per  cent,  while  we  admit  free  of  duty,  or  with  nominal 
duties,  cosily  luxuries,  the  product  of  French  industry  and  taste, 
wholly  unsusceptible  of  any  additional  value  by  any  exertion  of 
American  skill  or  industry.  In' any  thing  I  have  said  on  this  occa- 
sion, nothing  is  further  from  my  intention  than  to  utter  one  word  un- 
friendly to  France.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  been  always  my  desiia 
to  see  our  trade  with  France  increased  and  extended  upon  terms  oi 
reciprocal  benefit.  With  that  view,  I  was  in  favor  of  an  arrange- 
ment in  the  tariff  of  1832,  by  which  silks  imported  into  the  United 
States  from  beyond  the  Cape  oi  Good  Hope,  were  charged  ivil^  .ft 
duty  of  ten  per  cent,  bighn  than  theee  broB|^|Km  l^mp 
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countries  this  side  of  the  cape,  especially  to  eocourage  the  commevee 
with  France. 

While  speaking  of  France,  allow  me  to  make  an  observation,  al- 
though it  has  no  immediate  or  legitimate  connexion  with  anj  thing 
before  the  Senate.  It  is  to  embrace  the  opportunity  of  exfNressiDg 
my  deep  regret  at  a  sentiment  attributed  by  the  public  journals  to  a 
highly  distinguished  and  estimable  countryman  of  ours  in  another  part 
of  the  capitol,  which  implied  a  doubt  as  to  fhe  validity  of  the  title  of 
Louis  Philippe  to  the  throne  of  France,  inasmuch  as  it  was  neither 
acquired  by  conquest  nor  descent,  and  raising  a  question  as  to  his  be- 
ing the  lawful  monarch  of  the  French  people.  It  appears  to  me, 
that  after  the  memorable  revolution  of  July,  in  Arhich  our  illustrious 
and  lamented  friend,  Lafayette,  bore  a  part  so  eminent  and  efiectual, 
and  the  subsequent  hearty  acquiescence  of  all  France  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Orleans  branch  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  upon  the 
throne,  the  present  king  has  as  good  a  title  to  his  crown  as  any  of 
the  other  sovereigns  of  Europe  have  to  theirs,  and  quite  as  good  as 
any  which  force  or  the  mere  circumstance  of  birth  could  confer.  And 
if  an  individual  so  humble  and  at  such  a  distance  as  I  am,  might  be 
allowed  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  public  concerns  of  another 
country  and  another  hemisphere,  I  would  add  that  np  Chief  Magis- 
trate of  any  nation,  amid  difficulties,  public  and  personal,  the  most 
complicated  and  appalling,  could  have  governed  with  more  ability, 
wisdom  and  firmness  than  have  been  displayed  by  Louis  Philippe. 
All  Christendom  owes  him  an  acknowledgement  for  bis  recent  suc- 
cessful efforts  to  prevent  a  war  which  would  have  been  disgraceful  to 
Christian  Europe — a  war  arising  from  the  inordinate  pretensions  of 
an  upstart  Mahometan  Pacha,  a  rebel  against  his  lawful  sovereign 
and  a  usurper  of  his  rights — a  war  which,  if  once  lighted  up,  must 
have  involved  all  Europe,  and  have  led  to  consequences  which  it  is 
impossible  to  foresee.     I  return  to  the  subject  immediately  before  us. 

In  tracing  the  history  of  that  portion  of  our  public  domain  which 
was  acquired  by  the  war  of  the  revolution,  we  should  always  recol- 
lect the  danger  to  the  peace  and  harmony  among  the  members  of  the 
confederacy  with  which  it  was  pregnant.  It  prevented  for  a  long  time 
the  ratification  of  the  articles  of  confederation  by  all  the  States,  some 
of  them  refusing  their  asssent  until  a  just  and  equitable  settlement 
was  made  of  the  question  of  the  crown  lands.     The  aigament  they 
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urged  astothes^  lands,  in  a  waste  and  unappropriated  state,  was, 
that  they  had  been  conquered  by  the  common  valor,  the  common  ex- 
ertions, and  the  common  sacrifices  of  all  the  states ;  that  they  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  the  common  property  of  all  the  states ;  and  that  it 
would  be  manifestly  wrong  and  unjust  that  the  states,  within  whose 
iimtts  these  crown  lands  happened  to  lie,  should  exclusively  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  them.  Vii^inia,  within  whose  boundaries  by  jfar  the 
greater  part  of  these  crown  lands  were  situated,  and  by  whose  sepa- 
rate and  unaided  exertions  on  the  bloody  theatre  of  Kentucky,  and 
beyond  the  Ohio,  under  the  direction  of  the  renowned  George  Rogers 
Clarke,  the  conquest  of  most  of  them  was  achieved,  was,  to  her  im- 
mortal honor,  among  the  first  to  yield  to  these  just  and  patriotic 
views,  and  by  her  magnificent  grant  to  the  Union,  powerfully  cod- 
tributed  to  restore  harmony,  and  quiet  all  apprehensions  among  the 
several  states. 

Among  the  objects  to  be  attained  by  the  cession  from  tlie  states  to 
the  confederation  of  these  crown  lands,  a  very  important  one  was  to 
provide  a  fund  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  revolution.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Wright)  made  it  the  object  of  a  large  part  of  the  ar- 
gtfment  which  he  addressed  to  the  Senate,  to  show  the  contrary ;  and 
so  far  as  the  mere  terms  of  the  deeds  of  cession  are  concerned,  I  ad- 
mit the  argument  was  sustained.  No  such  purpose  appears  on  the 
hce  of  the  deeds,  as  far  as  I  have  examined  them. 

*  [Mr  Wright  here  interposed,  and  said  that  he  had  not  undertaken  to  argue  that 
the  cessions  made  by  the  States  to  the  Union  were  not  for  the  purpose  of  extinguish' 
ing  the  public  debt,  but  that  they  were  not  exclusively  for  that  purpose.] 

It  is  not  material  whether  they  were  made  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
eictinguishing  the  revolutionary  debt  or  not.  I  think  I  shall  be  «bie 
to  show,  in  the  progress  of  my  argument,  that,  from  the  moment  of 
adoption  of  the  federal  constitution,  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands 
ought  to  have  been  divided  among  the  states.  But  that  the  payment 
of  the  revolutionary  debt  was  one  of  the  objects  of  the  cession,  is  a 
matter  of  incontestable  history.  We  should  have  an  imperfect  idea 
of  the  intentions  of  the  parties,  if  we  confined  our  attention  to  the 
mere  language  of  the  deeds.  In  order  to  ascertain  their  views,  we 
must  exemine  contemporaneous  acts,  resolutions,  and  proceedings. 
One  of  these  resolutions,  clearly  manifesting  the  purpose  I  have  sta- 
ted, has  probably  escaped  the  notice  of  the  Senator  from  New  ToriL 
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it  was  a  resolution  of  tbe  old  CoDgress,  adopted  in  1783,  preoadi^ 
llie  final  cession  from  Virginia,  which  was  in  March,  1783.  TheK 
had  been  an  attempt  to  make  the  cession  as  earlj  as  1781,  but,  owiag 
to  the  conditions  with  which  it  was  embarrassed,  and  other  difficul- 
ties, the  cession  was  not  consummated  until  March,  1784.  The  reao- 
lution  I  refer  to,  bears  a  date  prior  to  that  of  the  cession',  and  must 
be  taken  with  it,  as  indicative  of  the  motives  which  probably  operated 
on  Virginia  to  make,  and  the  confederation  to  accept,  that  menoorable 
grant.     I  will  read  it : 

"  ResUved,  That  as  a  further  means,  as  well  of  hastening  the  eztinguishmeDt  of 
fhe  debts,  as  of  establishing  the  harmony  of  the  United  States,  it  be  recommended  lo 
the  States  which  have  passed  no  acts  towards  complying  with  the  resolatioot  of 
Congress  of  the  6th  of  September  and  10th  of  October,  1780,  relative  to  the  eesnon 
of  territorial  claims,  to  'make  the  hberel  cessioiis  therein  recommended,  and  to  the 
States  which  may  have  passed  acts  complying  with  the  said  resolutions  in  part  only, 
to  revise  and  complete  such  compliance/' 

That  was  one  of  the  great  objects  of  the  ceseion.  Seven  of  the  old 
thirteen  states  had  waste  crown  lands  within  their  limits ;  the  other 
six  had  none.  These  complained  that  what  ought  to  be  regarded  aa 
property  common  to  them  all,  would  accrue  exclusively  to  the  sevaa 
^States,  by  the  operation  of  the  articles  of  confederation ;  and,  therefore, 
for  the  double  purpose  of  extinguishing  the  revolutionary  debt,  and 
of  establishing  harmony  among  the  states  of  the  Union,  the  cession 
of  those  lands  to  the  United  States  was  recommended  by  Congress. 

And  here  let  us  pause  for  a  moment,  and  contemplate  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  and  its  possible  consequences. 
We.  have  seen  that  the  possession  by  seven  states  of  these  poUtc 
lands,  won  by  the  valor  of  the  whole  thirteen,  was  cause  of  so  much 
dissatisfaction  to  the  other  six  as  to  have  occasioned  a  serious  im- 
pediment to  the  formation  of  the  confederacy ;  and  we  have  seen  that 
to  remove  all  jealousy  and  disquietude  on  that  account,  in  confiKinitj 
with  the  recommendation  of  Congress,  the  seven  States,  Virginia  ta- 
king the  lead,  animated  by  a  noble  spirit  of  justice  and  patriotism, 
ceded  the  waste  lands  to  the  United  States  for  the  benefit  of  all  the 
states.  Now  what  is  the  measure  of  the  senator  from  South  Carolina  ? 
It  is  in  effect  to  restore  the  discordant  and  menacing  state  of  things 
which  existed  in  1783,  prior  to  any  cession  from  the  states.  It  if 
worse  than  that,  for  it  proposes  that  seventeen  states  shall  give  Jap 
immediately  or  eventually  all  their  interest  in  the  public  lands,  lyisg 
m  able  ftatea,  to  those  nine  states.    How  if  the  seven  statea  had  n- 
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feflod  to  cede  at  all,  they  could  at  least  have  asserted  that  they  fought 
Great  Britain  for  these  lands  as  hard  as  the  six.  They  would  have 
had,  therefore,  the  apparent  right  of  conquest,  although  it  was  a  com- 
mon conquest.  But  the  senator's  proposition  is  to  cede  these  public 
lands  from  the  states  which  fought  for  them  in  the  revolutionary  war, 
to  states  that  neither  fought  for  them,  nor  had  existence  during  thirt 
war.  If  the  apprehension  of  an  appropriation  of  these  lands  to  the 
exclusive  advanti^  of  the  seven  states  was  nigh  preventing  the  es- 
tablifhment  of  the  Union,  can  it  be  supposed  that  its  security  and 
harmony  will  be  unaf^ted  by  a  transfer  of  them  from  seventeen  to 
■ine  states  ?  But  the  senator's  proposition  goes  yet  further.  It  has 
iieen  shown  that  it  will  establish  a  precedent  which  must  lead  to  a 
cession  from  the  United  States  of  all  the  public  donuun,  whether 
by  the  sword  or  acquired  by  treaties  with  foreign  powers,  to 
states  as  they  shall  be  admitted  into  the  Union. 

In  the  second  volume  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  will  be  found 
the  act  known  as  the  funding  act,  which  passed  in  the  yen  1790. 
By  the  last  section  of  that  act  the  public  lands  are  pledged,  and 
pledged  exclusively,  to  the  payment  of  the  revolutionary  debt,  until 
it  should  be  satisfied.  Thus  we  find  prior  to  the  cession,  an  invita- 
tion from  Congress  to  the  states  to  cede  the  waste  lands,  among  other 
objects,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  public  debt ;  and  after  the  ces- 
flioas  were  made,  one  of  the  earliest  acts  of  Congress  pledged  them  to 
that  object.  So  the  matter  stood  while  that  debt  hung  over  us. 
Daring  all  that  time  there  was  a  general  acquiescence  in  the  dediea- 
Jdim  of  the  public  lands  to  that  just  object.  No  one  thought  of  dia- 
tnrbing  the  arrangement.  But  when  the  debt  was  discharglsd,  or 
rather  when,  from  the  rapidity  of  the  process  of  its  extinction,  it  w*i 
evident  that  it  would  soon  be  discharged,  attention  was  directed  to  a 
]|n>per  disposiUon  of  the  public  lands.  No  one  doubted  the  power  of 
Congress  to  dispose  of  them  according  to  its  sound  discretion.  S«eh 
was  the  view  of  President  Jackson,  distinctly  communicated  to  Con- 
gress, in  the  message  which  I  have  already  cited. 

*^  As  the  lands  may  now  be  considered  as  relieved  from  this  pledge,  the  object  for 
which  they  were  ceded  having  been  accomplished,  it  is  in  the  discretion  of  Ciui/ptem 
to  dispose  of  them  in  such  way  as  best  to  conduce  to  the  qniet,  harmony,  and  gene- 
nl  iBCeiest  of  the  American  people." 

Can  the  power  of  Congress  to  dispose  of  the  public  domain  be 
'^■Mxre  hxMidly  asserted  ?    What  was  then  said  about  levenne?    tliit 
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it  shoald  cease  to  be  a  scarce  of  rerenue !  We  never  hear  of  tite  le- 
▼eoue  argament  but  when  the  proposition  is  up  to  make  an  equal  and 
jost  distribution  of  the  proceeds.  When  the  &Torable,  bat,  as  I  re- 
gard them,  wild  and  squandering  projects  of  gentlemen  are  under 
eonsideration,  they  are  profoundly  silent  as  to  that  argument.  1  oome 
now  to  an  examination  of  the  terms  on  which  the  cession  was  made 
fay  the  states,  as  contained  in  the  deeds  of  cession.  And  I  shall  take 
that  from  Virginia,  because  it  was  in  some  measure  the  model  deed, 
and  because  it  conveyed  by  far  the  most  important  part  of  the  public 
lands  acquired  from  the  ceding  states.  I  will  first  dispose  of  a  pre- 
liminary difficulty  raised  by  the  Senator  from  New  York.  That  Se- 
nator imagined  a  case,  and  then  combatted  it  with  great  force.  The 
;ease  he  supposed  was,  that  the  senator  firom  Massachusetts  and  1 
had  maintained  that,  under  that  deed  there  was  a  reversion  to  the 
states,  and  much  of  bis  argument  was  directed  to  prove  that  there  is 
no  reversion,  but  that  if  there  were,  it  could  only  be  to  the  ceding 
states.  Now  neither  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  nor  I  attempted 
to  erect  any  such  windmill  as  the  Senator  from  New  York  has  ima^ 
gined,  and  he  might  have  spared  himself  the  heavy  blows  whicl^  like 
another  famed  hero  not  less  valorous  than  himself,  he  dealt  upon  it. 
What  I  r^lly  maintain  and  have  always  maintained  is,  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  themselves  of  the  deed  of  cession,  although  there  is 
conveyed  a  common  property  to  be  held  for  the  common  benefit,  there 
nevertheless  is  an  assignrnent  of  a  separate  use.  The  ceded  land,  1  ad- 
joit,  is  to  remain  a  common  fund  for  all  the  states,  to  be  administered 
by  a  common  authority,  but  the  proceeds  or  profits  were  to  be  appro* 
.priatc^  to  the  several  states  in  severalty,  accoiding  to  a  certain  pre- 
acribed  rule.  I  contend  this  is  manifestly  true  from  the  w<Hds  of  the 
deed.    What  are  they  ? 


*'  That  all  the  lands  within  the  temtory  to  ceded  to  the  United  Statea,  and  not 
reaerved  for  or  appropriated  to  any  of  the  before-mentioned  purposes,  or  di6(>oaed  of 
in  bounties  to  the  omcera  and  soIdierB  of  the  American  army,  shall  be  coniidered  a 
eoromon  fund  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  such  of  the  United  Slates  as  have  become  or 
shall  become,  memberB  of  the  confederation  or  federal  allianee  of  the  said  States, 
ViTginia  inclusive^  according  to  their  usual  respective  proportions  in  the  general 
charge  and  expenditure,  and  shall  be  faithfully  and  bonafide  disposed  of  for  that  p«- 
pose,  and  for  no  other  use  or  purpose  whatsoever." 

The  territory  conveyed  was  to  be  regarded  as  an  inviolable  fund  Ibr 
the  use  and  benefit  of  such  states  as  were  admitted  or  might  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union,  Viiginia  inclusive,  according  to  their  usual  re- 
msctive  proportions  in  the  general  charge  and  expenditure.     It  was 
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to  be  faithfully  and  bonafide  administered  for  that  sole  purpose,  and 
fcr  no  other  purpose  whatever.  Where  then  is  the  authority  for  all 
those  wild,  extravagant,  and  unjust  projects,  by  which,  instead  ot 
administration  of  the  ceded  territory  for  all  the  States  and  all  the 
people  of  the  Union,  it  is  to  be  granted  to  particular  states,  wasted  in 
schemes  of  graduation  and  pre-emption,  for  the  benefit  of  the  tves* 
passer,  the  alien,  and  the  speculator  ? 

« 
The  Senator  from  New  York,  pressed  by  the  argument  as  to  the 

application  of  the  fund  to  the  separate  use  of  the  states,  deducible 
from  the  phrases  in  the  deed,  <'  Virginia  inclusive,"  said  that  they 
were  necessary,  because  without  them,  Virginia  would  have  been 
entitled  to  no  part  of  the  ceded  lands.  No  ?  Were  they  not  ceded 
to  the  United  Slates ;  was  she  not  one  of  those  states,  and  did  not  the 
grant  to  them  include  her  ?  Why  then  were  the  words  inserted  ?  Caa 
any  other  purpose  be  imagined  than  that  of  securing  to  Virginia  her 
separate  or  ''  respective"  proportion  ?  The  whole  paragraph  cau- 
tiously and  carefully  composed,  clearly  demonstrates  that,  althougji 
the  fund  was  to  be  common,  the  title  common,  the  administraliod 
common,  the  use  and  benefit  were  to  be  separate  among  the  several 
states,  in  the  defined  proportions. 

The  grant  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  States,  ^'  according  to  thekr 
vsual  respective  proportions  in  the  common  charge  and  expenditure." 
Bear  in  mind  the  date  of  the  deed  ;  it  was  in  1784 — belbre  the  adop« 
tioD  of  the  present  constitution,  and  while  the  articles  of  confederal 
tion  were  in  force.  What,  according  to  them,  was  the  mode  of  ae» 
•easing  the  quotas  of  the  different  States  towards  the  common  chaz|pe 
and  expenditure  ?  It  was  made  upon  the  basis  of  the  value  of  aU 
tbe  surveyed  land,  and  the  improvements,  in  each  state.  Each  Stale 
was  assessed  according  to  the  aggregate  value  of  surveyed  land  aod 
improvements  within  its  limits.  After  that  was  ascertained,  the  pro- 
cess of  assessment  was  this :  suppose  there  were  five  millions  of  dol- 
lars required  to  be  raised  for  the  use  of  the  general  government,  and 
one  million  of  that  five  were  the  proportion  of  Virginia ;  there  would 
be  an  account  stated  on  the  books  of  the  general  government  with 
the  State  of  Virginia,  in  which  she  would  be  charged  with  that  mill- 
ion. Then  there  would  be  an  account  kept  for  the  proceeds  of  the 
sales,  of  the  public  lands  ;  and,  if  these  anoounted  to  five  millions  of 
doUara  alao,  Virginia  would  be  credited  with  one  millioii)  being  hdr 
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ftir  proportion ;  and  thus  the  account  would  be  balanced.  It  ia 
necessary  to  pursue  the  process  with  all  the  other  States ;  this  ia 
enough  to  show  that,  according  to  the  original  contemplation  of  ihm 
grant,  the  common  fund  was  for  the  separate  benefit  of  the  States ; 
and  that,  if  there  had  been  no  change  in  the  form  of  government, 
each  would  have  been  credited  with  its  share  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
public  lands  in  its  account  with  the  general  goyernment.  Is  not  this 
indisputable  ?  ^  But  let  me  suppose  that  Virginia  or  any  other  State 
had  said  to  the  general  government :  <^  I  choose  to  receive  my  share 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  into  my  separate  treasury  ;  pay  il 
to  me,  and  I  will  provide  in  some  other  mode,  more  agreeable  to  me, 
for  the  payment  of  my  assessed  quota  of  the  expenses  of  the  general 
government :"  can  it  be  doubted  that  such  a  demand  would  have  been 
legitimate  and  perfectly  compatible  with  the  deed  of  cession  ?  EveD 
mder  our  present  system,  you  will  recollect,  sir,  that,  doring  the 
laat  war,  any  State  was  allowed  to  assume  the  payment  of  its  sham 
of  the  direct  tax,  and  raise  it,  according  to  its  own  pleasure  ot  con- 
venience, from  its  own  people,  instead  of  the  genend  goverment  ool- 
leeting  it. 

From  the  period  of  the  adoption  of  the  present  eonstftutioa  of  the 
United  States,  the  mode  of  raising  revenue,  for  the  expenses  of  the 
general  government,  has  been  changed.  Instead  of  acting  upon  the 
States,  and  through  them  upon  the  people  of  the  several  States,  in 
the  form  of  assessed  quota  or  contribution,  the  general  government 
now  acts  directly  upon  the  people  themselves,  in  the  form  of  taxes, 
duties,  or  excises.  Now,  as  the  chief  source  of  revenue  Yaised  by 
this  government,  is  from  foreign  imports,  and  as  the  consumer  pays 
the  duty,  it  is  entirely  impracticable  to  ascertain  how  much  of  the 
common  charge  and  general  expenditure  is  contributed  by  any  one 
State  of  the  Union. 

By  the  deed  of  cession  a  great  and  a  sacred  trust  was  created, 
llie  general  government  was  the  trustee,  and  the  States  were  the 
cestuy  que  trust.  According  to  the  trust  the  measure  of  benefit  ac- 
cruing to  each  State  from  the  ceded  lands  was  to  be  the  measure  of 
burden  which  it  bore  in  the  general  charge  and  expenditure.  But, 
by  the  substitution  of  a  new  rule  of  raising  revenue  to  that  which 
was  in  contemplation  at  the  time  of  the  execution  of  the  deed  of 
•ion,  it  has  become  impossible  to  tdjuit  the  exact  fcoportioB  ot 
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im  aad  benefit  with  each  otber.  The  measnie  of  burden  it  losl, 
although  the  subject  remains  which  was  to  be  proportioned  according 
to  that  measure.  Who  can  now  ascertain  whether  any  one  of  the 
States  has  received,  or  is  receiving,  a  benefit  firom  the  ceded  lands 
proportionate  to  its  burden  in  the  general  government  ?  Who  can 
know  that  we  are  not  daily  violating  the  rule  of  apportionment  pre- 
scribed by  the  deed  of  cession  ?  To  me  it  appears  clear  that,  either 
from  the  epoch  of  the  establishment  of  the  present  constitution,  or 
c^ainly  from  that  of  the  payment  of  the  revolutionary  debt,  the 
proceeds  of  the  public  lands  being  no  longer  applied  by  the  general 
government  according  to  that  rule,  they  ought  to  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  States  upon  some  equitable  principle  of  division,  con- 
forming  as  near  as  possible  to  the  spirit  of  the  cessions.  The  trustee 
not  being  able,  by  the  change  of  government,  to  execute  the  trust 
agreeably  to  the  terms  of  the  trust,  ought  to  have  done,  and  ought 
yet  to  do,  that  which  a  cbancellor  would  decree  if  he  had  jurisdiction 
of  the  case — ^make  a  division  of  the  proceeds  among  the  States  upon 
aome  rule  approximating  as  near  as  practicable  to  that  of  the  trust. 
And  what  rule  can  so  well  fulfil  thb  condition  as  that  which  was 
introduced  in  the  bill  which  I  presented  to  the  Senate,  and  which  it 
contained  in  my  colleague's  amendment .'  That  rule  is  founded  on 
federal  numbers,  which  are  made  up  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Uaited  States  other  than  the  slaves,  and  three-fifUis  of  them.  The 
Soath,  surely,  should  be  the  last  section  to  object  to  a  distribution 
founded  on  that  rule.  And  yet,  if  1  rightly  understood  one  of  the 
dark  allusions  of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  (Mr.  Calhoun,) 
he  has  attempted  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  north  on  that  very 
ground.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  can  conceive  of  no  rule  more  equitable 
than  that  compound  one,  and,  1  think,  that  will  be  the  judgment  of 
all  parts  of  the  country,  the  objection  of  that  Senator  notwithstand- 
ing. Although  slaves  are,  in  a  limited  proportion,  one  of  the  ele^ 
ments  that  enter  into  the  rule,  it  will  be  recollected  that  they  are 
both  consumers  and  the  objects  of  taxation. 

It  has  been  argued  that  since  the  fund  was  to  be  a  common  one, 
and  its  administration  was  to  be  by  the  general  government,  the  fund 
ought  to  be  used  also  by  that  government  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
States  separately.  But  that  is  a  fioa  aeqtdiur.  It  may  be  a  common 
fund,  a  common  title,  and  a  common  or  single  admmistration ;  but  ii' 
there  any  thing,  ia  all  that,  incompatibfe  with  a  periodical  distriboK 
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taoQ  of  the  profits  of  the  fund  among  the  parties  for  whose  beoefit  the 
trust  was  oreated  ?  What  is  the  ordinary  ease  of  tenants  in  common  ? 
Whereithe  estate  is  common,  the  title  is  common,  the  defence  against 
all  attacks  is  common ;  bat  the  profits  of  the  estate  go  to  the  sepa- 
rate use  of,  and  are  enjoyed  by  each  tenant.  Does  it  therefore  cease 
to  be  an  estate  in  common  ?  Again.  There  is  another  view.  It  has 
been  argued,  from  the  fact  that  the  ceded  lands  in  the  hands  of  the 
trustee  were  for  the  common  benefit,  that  that  object  could  be  not 
otherwise  accomplished  than  to  use  them  in  the  disbursements  of  the 
general  government ;  that  the  general  government  only  must  expend 
them.  Now,  I  do  not  admit  that.  In  point  of  fact,  the  general  go* 
vemment  would  continue  to  collect  and  receive,  the  fund,  and  as  a 
trustee  would  pay  over  to  each  State  its  distributive  share. 

The  public  domain  would  still  remain  in  common.  Then,  as  to  the 
expenditure,  there  may  be  different  modes  of  expenditure.  One  my 
for  the  general  government  itself  to  disperse  it,  in  payments  to  the 
civil  lists,  the  army,  the  navy,  &c.  Another  is,  by  distributing  it 
among  the  States,  to  constitute  them  so  many  agencies  through  which 
the  expenditure  is  efiected.  If  tne  general  government  and  the  state 
governments  were  in  two  different  countries ;  if  they  had  entireljr 
distinct  and  distant  theatres  of  action,  and  operated  upon  different 
races  of  men,  it  would  be  another  case  ;  but  here  the  two  sys- 
tems of  goveriiment,  although  for  different  purposes,  are  among  the 
same  people,  and  the  constituency  of  both  of  them  is  the  same.  The 
expenditure,  whether  made  by  the  one  government  directly,  or 
through  the  state  governments  as  agencies,  is  all  for  the  happiness 
and  prosperity,  the  honor  and  the  glory  of  one  and  the  same  pe<^e. 

• 
The  subject  is  susceptible  of  other  illustrations,  of  which  I  will  add 

one  or  two.  Here  is  a  fountain  of  water  held  in  common  by  several 
neighbors,  living  around  it.  It  is  a  perennial  fountain— deep,  pure, 
copious,  and  salubrious.  Does  it  cease  to  be  coHimon  because  some 
equal  division  is  made  by  which  the  members  of  each  adjacent  family 
dip  their  vessels  into  it,  and  take  out  as  much  as  they  want  ?  A 
tract  of  land  is  held  in  common  by  the  inhabitants  of  a  neighboring 
village.  Does  it  cease  to  be  a  common  property  because  each  vil- 
lager uses  it  for  his  particular  beasts  }  A  river  is  the  common  high* 
road  of  navigation  of  conterminous  powers  or  states.  Does  it  cease 
to  be  common  because  on  its  bosom  are  borne  vessels  bearing  the 
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ttripefl  ftD4  the  stars  or  the  British  cross  ?  These,  and  other  exam- 
ples which  might  be  given,  prove  that  the  argument,  on  which  so 
much  reliance  has  been  placed,  is  not  well  founded,  that,  because  ihit 
pablic  -domain  is  held  for  the  conm)on  benefit  of  the  States,  there  can 
be  no  other  just  application  of  its  proceeds  than  through  the  direct 
expenditures  of  the  general  government. 

I  might  have  avoided  most  of  this  consumption  of  time  by  follow- 
ing the  bad  example  of  quoting  from  my  own  productions ;  and  I  ask 
the  Senate  to  excuse  one  or  two  citations  from  the  report  1  made  in 
1S34,  in  answer  to  the  veto  message  of  President  Jackson,  as  they 
present  a  condensed  view  of  the  argument  which  I  have  been  urg- 
ing.   Speaking  of  the  cession  from  Virginia  the  report  says : 

, "  Tbis  deed  created  a  tnist  in  tbe  United  States,  which  they  are  not  at  liberty  to 
violate.  But  the  deed  does  not  require  that  the  i'und  should  be  disbursed  in  the  pay- 
meat  of  the  expenses  of  the  general  g^ovemment.  It  makes  no  such  provision  in 
express  terms,  nor  is  such  a  duty  on  the  part  of  the  trustee  fairly  deducible  from  the 
laogQage  of  tne  deed.  On  the  contrary,  the  language  of  the  deed  seems  to  contem- 
plate  a  separate  use  and  ei^oymeot  of  the  fund  by  the  States  individually,  rathtfr 
than  a  preservation  of  it  for  common  expenditure.  The  fund  itself  is  to  be  a  com- 
moo  fund  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  such  of  the  United  States  as  have  becoma  or 
shall  become  members  of  the  confederation  or  federal  alliance,  Virginia  inclusive. 
The  grant  is  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  confederation,  but  for  that  of  the  several 
States  which  compose  the  confederation.  The  fund  is  (o  be  under  the  management 
of  the  confederation  collectively,  and  is  so  far  a  common  fund ;  but  it  is  to  be  man- 
aged for  the  use  and  benetii  of  the  States  individually,  and  is  00  far  a  separate  fund 
under  a  ioint  management.  While  there  was  a  heavy  debt  existing,  created  by  the 
war  of  the  llevohition,  and  by  a  snbseqaent  war,  there  was  a  fitness  in  applying  the 
proceeds  of  a  common  fund  to  the  discharge  of  a  common  debt,  which  reconciled 
all ;  but  that  debt  being  now  discharged,  and  the  general  government  no  longer 
standing  in  need  of  the  fund,  there  is  evident  propriety  in  a  division  of  it  among 
those  for  whose  use  and  benefit  it  wus  originully  designed,  and  whose  wants  require 
it*  And  the  committee  cannot  conceive  how  this  appropriation  of  it,  upon  princi- 
ples of  equality  and  ju.stice  among  the  several  States,  can  be  regarded  as  contrary  to 
either  the  letter  or  spirit  of  the  deed." 

The  Senator  from  New  York,  assuming  that  the  whole  debt  of 
the  Revolution  has  not  yet  been  paid  by  the  proceeds  of  the  public 
lands,  insists  that  we  should  continue  to  retain  the  avails  of  them  until 
a  reimbursement  shall  have  been  effected  of  all  that  has  been  applied 
to  that  object.  But  the  public  lands  were  never  set  apart  or  relied 
upon  as  the  exclusive  resource  for  the  payment  of  the  revolutionary 
debt.  To  give  confidence  to  public  creditors,  and  credit  to  the  go- 
vernment, they  were  pledged  to  that  object,  along  with  other  meant 
applicable  to  its  discharge.  The  debt  is  paid,  and  the  pledge  of  the 
public  lands  has  performed  its  office.  And  who  paid  what  the  lands 
did  not  ?  Was  it  not  the  people  of  the  United  States  ? — those  veiy 
people  to  whose  use,  under  the  guardianship  of  their  States^  it  ia  now 
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proposed  to  dedicate  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  ?  If  the 
had  been  paid  by  a  foreign  government,  the  proceeds  of  the  pobfie 
lands,  in  honor  and  good  faith,  would  have  been  bound  to  reimbmae 
it*  Bat  our  revolutionary  debt,  if  not  wholly  paid  by  the  poblit 
lands,  was  otherwise  paid  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people  who  owa 
the  lands  ;  and  if  money  has  been  drawn  from  their  pockets  %tx  a 
purpose  to  which  these  lands  were  destined,  it  creates  an  additiooal 
oUigation  upon  Congress  to  replace  the  amount  so  abstracted  by  dis- 
tributing the  proceeds  among  the  States  for  the  benefit  and  the  leim- 
buisement  of  the  people. 

But  the  Senator  from  New  York  has  exhibited  a  most  formidsble 
account  against  the  public  domain,  tending  to  show,  if  it  be  correct, 
that  what  has  been  heretofore  regarded,  at  home  and  abroad  as  a 
source  of  great  national  wealth,  has  been  a  constant  charge  upon  the 
treasury,  and  a  great  loss  to  the  country.  The  credit  side,  according 
to  his  statement,  was,  I  believe  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions,  hot 
the  debit  side  was  much  larger.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark 
that  it  is  essy  to  state  an  account  presenting  a  balance  to  the  one  wdit 
or  thA  other,  as  may  suit  the  taste  or  views  of  the  person  making  it 
up.  This  may  be  dona  by  making  charges  that  have  no  foundation, 
(M*  omitting  credits  that  ought  to  be  allowed,  or  by  both.  The  most 
certain  operation  is  the  latter,  and  the  Senator,  who  is  a  pretty  the 
rough-going  gentlemen,  has  adopted  it. 

The  first  item  that  I  shall  notice,  with  which,  I  think,  he  impro- 
perly debits  the  public  lands,  is  a  charge  of  eighty  odd  million  of  dol- 
lars for  the  expense  of  conducting  our  Indian  relations.  Now,  if  this 
single  item  can  be  satisfactorily  expunged,  no  more  need  be  done  to 
turn  a  large  balance  in  favor  of  the  public  lands.  I  ask,  then,  with 
what  color  of  propriety  can  the  public  lands  be  charged  with  the  en- 
tire expense  incident  to  our  Indian  relations  ?  If  the* government  did 
not  own  an  acre  of  public  lands,  this  expense  would  have  been  in- 
curred. The  aborigines  are  here ;  our  fathers  found  them  in  posses- 
sion of  this  land,  these  woods  and  these  waters.  The  preservation 
of  peace  with  them,  the  fulfilment  of  the  duties  of  humanity  towards 
them,  their  civilization,  education,  conversion  to  Christianity,  friendljr 
and  commercial  intercourse — ^these  are  the  causes  of  the  chief  expen- 
diture on  their  account,  and  they  are  quite  distinct  from  the  fact  of 
o«r  possessing  the  puUic  domain.     When  eveiy  acre  of  that  dottski 
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has  gone  from  yon,  the  Indian  tfibes,  if  not  in  the  mean  time  extinety 
may  yet  remain,  imploring  you,  for  charity's  sake,  to  assist  them,  and 
to  iEihare  i¥ith  them  those  blessings,  of  which,  by  the  weakness  of 
their  nature,  or  the  cruelty  of  your  policy,  they  have  been  stripped. 
Why,  especially,  should  the  public  lands  be  chargeable  with  that 
huge  portion  of  the  eighty  odd  millions  of  dollars,  arising  from  the  re* 
moval  of  the  Indians  from  the  east  to  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi  ? 
They  protested  against  it.  They  entreated  you  to  allow  them  to  re* 
main  at  the  homes  and  by  the  side  of  the  graves  of  their  ancestors ; 
but  your  stern  and  rigorous  policy  would  not  allow  you  to  liaXen  to 
their  supplications.  The  public  domain,  instead  of  being  justly 
chargeable  with  the  expense  of  their  removal,  is  entitled  to  a  lai^ 
credit 'for  the  vast  territorial  districts  beyond  the  Mississippi  which  it 
famished,  for  the  settlement  of  the  emigrant  Indians.  J  feel  that  I 
have  not  strength  to  go  through  all  the  items  of  the  Senator's  ao-> 
count,  nor  need  I.  The  deduction  of  this  single  item  will  leave  a 
nett  balance  in  favor  of  the  public  lands  of  between  sixty  and  seventy 
millions  of  dollars. 

What,  after  all,  is  the  Senator's  mode  of  stating  the  aocoont  with 
the  public  lands  ?  Has  he  taken  any  other  than  a  mere  countiDg 
house  view  of  them  ?  Has  he  exhibited  any  thing  more  than  any 
aub-accountant  or  clerk  might  make  out  in  any  of  the  departments, 
aa  probably  it  was  prepared,  cut  and  dry,  to  the  Senator's  hands  ? 
Are  there  no  higher  or  more  statesmanlike  views  to  be  taken  of  the 
public  lands,  and  of  the  acquisitions  of  Louisiana  and  Florida,  than 
the  account  of  dollars  and  cents  which  the  Senator  has  presented  ? 
I  have  said  that  the  Senator  by  the  double  process  of  erroneous.inaer- 
tion  and  unjust  suppression  of  items,  has  shaped  an  account  to  suit 
his  argument,  which  presents  any  thing  but  a  full  and  fair  statement 
of  the  case,  and  is  it  not  so  ?  Louisiana  cost  fifteen  millions  of  doU 
lars.  And,  if  you  had  the  power  of  selling,  how  many  hun^d  mill- 
ions of  dollars  would  you  now  ask  for  the  States  of  Louisiana,  Mis* 
souri  and  Arkansas — ^people,  land,  and  all }  Is  the  sovereignty  which 
you  acquired  of  the  two  provinces  of  Louisiana  and  Florida  nothii^  ? 
Are  the  public  buildings  and  works,  the  fortifications,  cannon,  and 
other  arms,  independent  of  the  public  lands,  nothing  ?  Is  the  navi- 
gation of  the  great  father  of  waters,  which  you  secured  firom  the  head 
to  the  mouth,  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  by  the  purchase  of  Louiaii- 
«».  to  the  total  exelustos  of  all  foreigii  ponsrera,  not  worthy  of  bmagp 
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Uken  into  the  Senator^  estimate  of  the  advantage  of  the  acqulutioo? 
Who,  at  all  acquainted  with  the  history  and  gec^aphy  of  this  conti- 
nent, does  not  know  that  the  Mississippi  could  not  have  remained  in 
the  hands,  and  its  navigation  continued  subject  to  the  control  of  a 
foreign  power,  without  imminent  danger  to  the  stability  of  the  Union  ?' 
Is  the  cost  of  the  public  domain  undeserving  of  any  credit  on  account 
of  the  vast  sums  which,  during  the  greater  part  of  this  century,  yoa 
have  been  receiving  into  the  public  treasury  from  the  custom-houses 
of  New-Orleans  and  Mobile  ?    Or,  on  account  of  the  augmentation 
of  the  revenue  of  the  government,  from  the  consumption  of  dutiable 
articles  by  the  population  within  the  boundaries  of  the  two  former 
provinces  ?  The  national  benefits  and  advantages  accruing  from  their 
possession  have  been  so  various  and  immense  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  make  any  more  pecuniary  estimate  of  them.     In  any  aspect 
of  the  subject,  the  Senator's  petty  items  of  Indian  annuities  must 
appear  contemptible  in  comparison  with  these  splendid  national  ac-» 
quisitions. 

But  the  public  lands  are  redeemed.  They  have  long  been  redeem- 
ed- President  Jackson  announced,  more  than  eight  years  ago,  an 
incontestible  truth  when  he  stated  that  they  might  be  considered  as 
relieved  from  the  pledge  which  had  been  made  of  them,  the  object 
having  been  accomplished  for  which  they  were  ceded,  and  that  it 
was  in  the  discretion  of  Congress  to  dispose  of  them  in  such  way  as 
best  to  conduce  to  the  quiet,  harmony,  and  general  interest  of  the 
American  people.  That  which  Congress  has  the  power  to  do,  by  an 
express  grant  of  authority  in  the  constitution,  it  is,  in  my  humble 
opinio^,  imperatively  bound  to  do  by  the  terms  of  the  deed  of  ces- 
sion. Distribution,  and  only  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  pub- 
lic lands,  among  the  States,  upon  the  principle  proposed,  will  con- 
form to  the  spirit,  and  execute  the  trust  created  in  the  deeds  of  ces- 
sbn.  Each  State,  upon  grounds  of  strict  justice  as  well  as  equity, 
has  a  right  to  demand  its  distributive  share  of  those  proceeds.  It  is 
a  debt  which  this  government  owes  to  every  state — a  debt,  payment 
of  which  might  be  enforced  by  the  process  of  law  if  there  were  any 
fomm  before  which  the  United  States  could  be  brought. 

And  are  there  not,  sir,  existing  at  this  moment  the  most  urgent  and 
powerful  motives  for  this  dispensation  of  justice  to  the  States  at  the 
hnads  of  tht  general  government  ?    A  stranc;^  listening  to  the  mat' 
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ment  of  the  Senator  from  New  York,  would  conclude  that  we  were 
not  one  united  people,  but  that  there  were  two  separate  and  diatinct 
Batiuns-— one  acted  upon  by  the  general  government,  and  the  other 
by  the  State  govemmenta.  But  is  that  a  fair  representation  of  the 
case  ?  Are  we  not  one  and  the  same  people,  acted  upon,  it  is  ti^, 
•by  two  systems  of  government,  two  sets  of  public  agents — the  one 
established  for  general  and  the  other  for  local  purposes  ?  The  con- 
stituency is  identical  and  the  same,  although  it  b  doubly  governed. 
It  is  (he  bounden  duty  of  those  who  are  charged  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  each  system  so  to  administer  it  as  to  do  as  much  good  and  as 
little  harm  as  possible,  within  the  scope  of  their  respective  powers. 
They  should  also  each  take  into  view  the  defects  in  the  powers  or 
defects  in  the  administration  of  the  powers  of  the  other,  and  endeavor 
to  supply  them  as  far  as  its  legitimate  authority  extends,  and  the 
wants  or  necessities  of  the  people  require.  For,  if  distress,  adversity 
mod  ruin  come  .upon  our  constituents  from  any  quarter,  should  they 
■Bot  have  our  active  exertions  to  relieve  them  as  well  as  all  our  sym- 
pathies and  our  deepesf  regrets  ?  It  would  be  but  a  poor  consolatfon 
to  the  general  government,  if  such  were  the  fact,  that  this  unhaj^ 
state  of  things  was  produced  by  the  measures  and  operation  of  the 
State  governments  and  not  by  its  own.  And  if  the  general  govern- 
ment, by  a  seasonable  and  legitimate  exercise  of  its  authority,  could 
relieve  the  people,  and  would  not  relieve  them,  the  reproaches  due 
to  it  would  be  quite  as  great  as  if  that  government  itself,  and  not  the 
State  governments,  had  brought  these  distresses  upon  the  people. 

The  powers  of  taxation  possessed  by  the  general  government  are 
unlimited.  The  most  fruitful  and  the  least  burdensome  modes  of 
taxation  are  confided  to  this  government  exclusive  of  the  States. 
'The  power  of  laying  duties  on  foreign  imports  is  entirely  monopoliBed 
by  the  federal  government.  The  States  have  only  the  power  of  di- 
rect or  internal  taxation.  They  have  none  to  impose  duties  on  im- 
ports, not  even  luxuries ;  we  have.  And  what  is  theii^  condition  at 
this  moment  ?  Some  of  them  are  greatly  in  debt,  at  a  loss  even  to 
raise  means  to  pay  the  interest  upon  their  bonds.  These  debts  were 
eontracted  under  the  joint  encouragement  of  the  recommendation  of 
this  government  and  prosperous  times,  in  the  prosecution  of  thtg  laud- 
able object  of  internal  improvements.  They  may  hafe  poshed,  in 
some  instances,  their  schemes  too  far;  but  it  was  in  a  g9od  cause, 
and  it  is  easy  to  maka  reproachas  wImb  duBgs  tnro  oat  VL 
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And  here  lei  me  say,  that,  lookiDg  to  the  patriotic  object  of  thoae 
State  debts,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  thej  were  contraisl^ 
edy  I  saw  with  astonished  and  indignant  feelings,  a  resolution  sob- 
itiitted  to  the  Senate  at  the  last  session,  declaring  that  the  general  go- 
vernment would  not  assume  the  payment  of  them.  A  more  wicked, 
malignant,  Danton-like  proposition  was  never  offered  to  the  consider- 
silion  of  any  deliberative  assembly.  It  was  a  negatice  propoeition, 
iK>t  a  negative  of  any  affirmative  resolution  presented  to  the  Senate ; 
ioat  no  such  affirmative  resolution  was  offered  by  any  one.  When, 
where,  by  whom,  was  the  extravagant  idea  ever  entertained  of  an 
assumption  of  the  State  debts  by  the  general  government  ?  There 
was  not  a  solitary  voice  raised  in  favor  of  such  a  measure  in  thb 
Senate.  Would  it  not  have  been  time  enough  to  have  denooneed 
assumption  when  it  was  seriously  proposed  ?  Yet,  at  a  moment 
when  the  States  were  greatly  embarrassed,  when  their  credit  was 
aiaking,  at  this  critical  moment,  was  a  measure  brought  forwasd, 
unnecessarily,  wantonly  and  gratuitously,  made  the  subject  of  an 
elaborate  report,  and  exciting  a  protracted  debate,  the  inevitaUe 
e&ct  of  all  which  must  have  been  to  create  abroad  distrust  in  the 
ability  and  good  faith  of  the  debtor  states.  Can  it  be  doubted  thai  a 
aertoos  injury  was  mfficted  upon  them  by  this  unprecedented  pro- 
ceeding ?  Nothing  is  more  delicate  than  credit  or  character.  Their 
credit  cannot  fail  to  have  suffered  in  the  only  place  where  capital 
could  be  obtained,  and  where  at  that  very  time  some  of  the  agents 
of  the  States  were  negotiating  with  foreign  bankers.  About  thai 
period  one  of  the  Senators  of  this  body  had  in  person  gone  abroad  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  advances  of  money  on  Illinois  stock. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  said  that  the  European  capitalisis 
had  fixed  the  value  of  the  State  bonds  of  this  country  at  fifty  per 
cent. ;  and  therefore  it  was  a  matter  of  no  consequence  what  m%ht 
be  said  about  the  credit  of  the  States  here.  But  the  Senator  is 
taken,  or  I  have  been  entirely  misinformed.  I  understand  that 
Bankers  have  limited  their  advances  upon  the  amount  of  State-bonds, 
prior  to  their  actual  sale,  to  fifty  per  cent.,  in  like  manner  as  commis- 
sion merchants  will  advance  on  the  goods  consigned  to  them,  prior  to 
their  sale.  Bat  in  such  an  operation  it  is  manifestly  for  the  interest 
of  the  States  as  well  as  the  Bankers,  that  the  bonds  should  command 
in  the  market  as  much  as  possible  above  the  fifty  per  cent. ;  and  ss^ 
pffooeediny  whicb  iafmins  tlie  vake  of  the  bosdaiMist  bo  injoriouaiD 
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both.  In  any  event,  the  Iom  would  fall  upon  the  States;  and  that 
thif  loss  was  aggravated  by  what  occurred  here,  on  the  resolution  to 
which  I  have  referred,  no  one,  at  all  acquainted  with  the  sensitive* 
ness  of  credit  and  of  capitalists,  can  hesitate  to  believe*  My  friends 
and  I  made  the  most  strenuous  opposition  to  the  resolution,  but  it  was 
all  unavailing,  and  a  majority  of  the  Senate  adopted  the  report  of  the 
committee  to  which  the  resolution  had  been  referred.  We  urged  the 
impolicy  and  injustice  of  the  proceeding ;  that  no  man  in  his  senses 
would  ever  propose  the  assumption  of  the  State  debts ;  that  no  sueh 
proposal  had,  in  fact,  been  made ;  that  the  debts  of  the  States  were 
unequal  in  amount  contracted  by  States  of  unequal  population,  and 
that  some  States  were  not  in  debt  at  all.  How  then  was  it  possible 
to  think  of  a  general  assumption  of  State  debts  ?  Who  could  eoa- 
oeive  of  such  a  proposal  ?  But  there  is  a  vast  difierence  between  our 
jpaying  their  debts  for  them,  and  paying  awr  awn  debts  to  them,  in  con- 
formity with  the  trusts  arising  out  of  the  public  domain,  which  the 
general  government  is  bound  to  execute. 

Language  has  been  held  in  this  chamber  which  would  lead  any 
one  who  heard  it  to  believe  that  some  gentleman  would  take  delight 
in  seeing  States  dishonored  and  unable  to  pay  their  bonds.  If  such  a 
feeling  does  really  exist,  I  trust  it  will  find  no  sympathy  with  the 
people  of  this  country,  as  it  can  have  none  in  the  breast  of  any  honest 
man.  When  the  honorable  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Web- 
ster) the  other  day  uttered,  in  such  thrilling  language,  the  sentiment 
that  honor  and  piobity  bound  the  States  to  the  fiuthful  payment  of 
•11  their  debts,  and  that  they  would  do  it,l  felt  my  bosom  swelling 
with  patriotic  pride — pride,  on  account  of  the  just  and  manly  sentiment 
itself;  and  pride,  on  account  of  the  beautiful  and  eloquent  langjoage 
in  which  Uiat  noble  sentiment  was  clothed.  Dishonor  American 
credit !  Dishonor  the  American  name !  Dishonor  the  whole  coun- 
try !  Why  sir,  what  is  national  character,  national  credit,  national 
honor,  national  glory,  but  the  aggregate  of  the  character,  the  credit, 
die  honor,  the  glory,  of  the  parts  of  the  nation  ?  Can  the  parts  be 
dishonored,  and  the  whole  remain  imsullied  ?  Or  can  the  whole  be 
blemished,  and  the  parts  stand  pure  and  untainted  !  Can  a  younger 
sister  be  disgraced,  without  bringing  blushes  and  s^me  upon  the 
whole  &mily  !  Can  our  young  sister  Illinois  (I  mention  her  only  for 
illustration,  but  .with  all  feelings  and  sentiments  of  fraternal  regard,) 
ma  she  degrade  her  ohamcter  as  a  State  without  bringing  reproach 
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and  obloquy  upon  all  of  us  ?  What  has  made  Englaad- 
try's  glorious  parent — (alihoagh  she  has  taaght  us  the  duty  of  eter^ 
nal  watchfulness,  to  repel  aggression,  and  maintain  our  rights  against 
even  her) — what  has  made  England  the  wonder  of  the  world  ?  What 
has  raised  her  to  such  pre-eminence  in  wealth,  power,  e^npire  and 
greatness,  at  once  the  awe  and  the  admiration  of  nations  ?  Undoubt- 
edly, among  the  prominent  causes,  have  been  the  preservation  of  her 
credit,  the  maintenance  ot  her  honor,  and  the  scrupulous  fideli^ 
with  which  she  has  fulfilled  her  pecuniary  engagements,  foreign  as 
well  as  domestic.  An  opposite  example  of  a  disregard  of  national 
fiiith  and  character  presents  itself  in  the  pages  of  ancient  histoiy. 
Every  schoolboy  is  familiar  with  the  phrase  *^  Punic  faith,"  which  at 
Rome  became  a  by-word  and  a  reproach  against  Carthage,  in  conse- 
quence of  her  notorious  violations  of  her  public  engagements.  The 
stigma  has  been  transmitted  down  to  the  present  time,  and  will  re- 
main for  ever  uneffaced.  Who  would  not  lament  that  a  similar  stig- 
ma should  be  affixed  to  any  member  of  our  confederacy  ?  If  there 
be  any  one  so  thoroughly  imbued  with  party  spirit,  so  destitute  of 
honor  and  niorality,  so  regardless  of  just  feelings  of  national  dignity 
and  character,  as  to  desire  to  see  any  of  the  States  of  this  glorious 
Union  dishonored,  by  violating  their  engagements  to  foreigners,  aad 
refusing  to  pay  their  just  debts,  I  repel  and  repudiate  him  and  his 
sentiments  as  unworthy  of  the  American  name,  as  sentiments  dis- 
honest in  themselves,  and  neither  entertained  nor  approved  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

Let  us  not  be  misunderstood,  or  our  feelings  and  opinions  be  per- 
verted. What  is  it  that  we  ask  ?  That  this  government  shall  as- 
sume the  debts  of  the  States  ?  Oh  no,  no.  The  debts  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, for  example  ?  (who  is,  I  believe,  the  most  indebted  of  all  the 
States.)  No,  no  ;  far  from  it.  But  seeing  that  this  government  has 
the  power,  and,  as  I  think,  is  under  a  duty,  to  distribute  the  proceeds 
of  the  public  lands,  and  that  it  has  the  power,  which  the  States  have 
not,  to  lay  duties  on  foreign  luxuries,  we  propose  to  make  that  distri- 
bution, pay  our  debt  to  the  States,  and  save  the  States,  to  that  extent 
at  least,  from  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  direct  taxation,  the  most 
onerous  of  a%  modes  of  levying  money  upon  the  people.  We  pn>- 
pose  to  supply  the  deficiency  produced  from  the  withdrawal  of  tbe 
land  fund  by  duties  on  luxuries,  which  the  wealthy  onlv  will  pi^, 
and  so  fkr  save  the  States  from  the  necessi^  of  burdening  the  poor. 


We  propote  thst,  b;  a  just  exArciae  of  incontestable  powen  poaiemi 
by  this  goTernment,  we  shall  go  to  the  succor  of  all  the  states,  aodf 
by  »  fair  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  pubUc  lands  among 
Ihem,  avert,  as  far  as  that  nay  avert,  the  ruin  and  dishonor  with 
which  some  of  them  are  menaced.  We  propose,  in  short,  aoch  no 
administration  of  the  powers  of  this  government  as  shall  protect  and 
relieve  our  common  constituents  from  the  embarrassments  to  whioh 
they  may  be  exposed  from  the  defects  in  the  powers  or  in  the  admi»- 
istralion  of  the  state  governments. 

Let  us  look  a  little  more  minutely  at  consequences.  The  distriba- 
tire  share  of  the  state  of  illinois  in  the  land  proceeds  woold  be,  ao« 
cording  to  the  present  receipt  from  the  public  lands,  aboat  one  hni^ 
dred  thousand  dollars.  We  make  distribution,  and  she  receiver  it. 
To  that  extent  it  would  then  relieve  her  from  direct  taxation  to  meet 
the  debt  which  she  has  contracted,  or  it  would  form  the  basis  of  na:w 
loans  to  an  amount  equal  to  about  two  million.  We  refiue  to  maks 
distribution.  She  must  levy  the  hundred  thousand  dollars  upon  ha 
population  in  the  form  of  direct  taxation.  And,  If  I  am  rightly  ift- 
formed,  her  cbiefsource  of  revenue  is  a  land  tax,  the  most  burdenaoma 
of  all  taxes.  If  1  am  misiofbrmed,  the  Senatms  from  Illinoia  onn 
correct  me, 


Still  the  land  tax  is,  as  I  had  nnder8[ood,the  principal  source  of  th« 
revenue  of  Illinois.  We  make  distribution,  and,  if  neceasary,  wa 
supply  the  deficiency  which  it  produces,  by  an  imposition  of  dutifla 
on  luxuries,  which  Illinois  cannot  tax.  We  refuse  it,  and  having  no 
power  herself  to  lay  any  duty  on  foreign  imports,  she  is  compelled  to 
resort  to  the  most  inconvenient  and  oppressive  of  all  the  modes  of 
taxation.  Every  vote,  therefore,  which  is  given  gainst  distribution, 
is  a  vote  in  effect,  given  to  lay  a  land  tax  on  the  people  of  Illinois. 
Worse  than  that — it  is  a  vole  in  efll-ct,  refusing  to  tax  the  luxuries  of 
the  rich,  anil  rendering  inevitable  the  taxation  of  the  poor — that  poor 
in  whose  bi-half  we  hear,  from  the  other  side  of  the  chamber,  profo*^' 
sions  of  such  deep  sympathy,  interest,  and  devotion !  In  what  att^ 
tnde  do  gentlemen  place  themselves  who  oppose  this  measure— ^eD> 
tiemen  who  taunt  us  as  the  aristocracy,  aa  the  friends  of  the  baaka,. 
fte. — gentlemen  who  claim  to  be  th«  peculiar  guardi^hi  of  lbs  dww-i 
•FF 
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eraej  ?  How  do  they  treat  the  poor  ?  We  haTe  seen  at  former 
aeflflioiis  a  measure  warmly  espoused,  and  finally  carried  by  themi 
'iHiich  they  represented  would  reduce  the  wages  of  labor.  At  this 
aeasion,  a  tax,  which  would  be  borne  exclusively  by  the  rich,  en* 
counters  their  opposition.  And  now  we  have  proposed  another  mode 
of  benefitting  the  poor,  by  distribution  of  the  land  proceeds,  to  pre- 
vent their  being  IxNme  down  and  oppressed  by  direct  taxation ;  and 
this,  too,  is  opposed  from  the  same  quarter !  These  gentlemen  will 
not  consent  to  lay  a  tax  on  the  luxuries  of  the  affluent,  and  by  their 
votes  insist  upon  leaving  the  states  under  the  necessity  of  imposing 
direct  taxes  on  the  farmer,  the  laboring  man,  the  poor,  and  all  the 
while  set  up  to  be  the  exclusive  friends  of  the  poor !  Really,  sir, 
the  best  friends  appear  to  be  the  worst  enemies  of  the  poor,  and  their 
greatest  enemies  their  best  friends. 

The  gentlemen  opposed  to  us  have  frightened  themselves,  and 
have  sought  to  alarm  others,  by  imaginary  dangers  to  spring  from  this 
measure  of  distribution.  Corruption,  it  seems,  is  to  be  the  order  of 
the  day !  If  I  did  not  misunderstand  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
Una,  he  apprised  us  of  the  precise  sum — one  million  of  dollars — which 
was  adequate  to  the  corruption  of  his  own.  He  knows  best  about 
that ;  but  1  should  bo  sorry  to  think  that  fifty  millions  of  dollars  could 
corrupt  my  state.  What  may  be  the  condition  of  South  Carolina  at 
this  time  I  know  not ;  there  is  so  much  fog  enveloping  the  dominant 
party  that  it  is  difficult  to  discern  her  present  latitude  and  longitude 
Wbat  she  was  in  her  better  days — in  the  days  of  her  Rutledges, 
Pinckneys,  Sumpters,  Lowndeses,  Cheveses — we  all  well  know,  and 
I  will  not  inflict  pain  on  the  Senator  by  dwelling  on  it.  It  is  not  for 
me  to  vindicate  her  from  a  charge  so  degrading  and  humiliating.  She 
has  another  Senator  here  far  more  able  and  eloquent  than  I  am  to  de- 
fend her.  Certainly  I  do  not  believe,  and  should  be  most  unwillii^ 
to  think,  that  her  Senator  had  made  a  correct  estimate  of  her  moral 
power. 

It  has  been  indeed  said  that  our  whole  country  is  corrupt ;  that 
the  results  of  recent  elections  were  brought  about  by  fraudulent 
means  ;  and  that  a  foreign  influence  has  produced  the  great  political 
revolution  which  has  just  taken  place.  I  pronounce  that  charge  a 
gross,  atrocious,  treasonable  libel  on  the  people  of  this  country,  on  the 
iaadtutioDS  of  this  countryi  and  on  liberty  itaelf.    I  do  not  attribute 


■  l|ria~Vt1tunD7to  any  mf^mber  of  this  body.  I  hope  there  is  none  who 
1  'Would  give  it  the  elightest  countenaDcc.  But  I  do  charge  it  upon 
fne  of  ihe  newspapera  in  the  support  of  the  other  parly.  And  it  is 
I  tamarlcnble  that  the  very  press  which  originates  and  propagates  this 
]  fcnl  calumny  of  foreign  influence  has  indicated  the  right  of  unnaturid- 
'  -jaed  foreignersto  mingle  al  the  poles  in  oureleclioDs  ;  and  main tained 
the  expediency  of  their  owning  portions  of  the  soil  of  our  country, 
4>efore  they  have  renounced  their  allegunce  to  foreign  sovereigna. 


I  vill  not  consume  the  time  of  Ihe  Senate  in  dwelling  long  upoo 
the  idle  and  ridiculous  story  about  the  com! s pond ence  between  the  j 
London  bankers  und  some  Missouri  bank — a  correspondence  whidh.  I 
irai  kept  safely  until  after  the  Presidential  election,  in  the  cuato^  ' 
v(  the  directors  of  what  is  vaunted  as  a  genuine  locofbco  bank  in  tbit    ' 
-■tale,  when  it  was  dragged  out  by  a  resolution  of  the  legislature,  t 
thorizing  the  sending  for  persons  and  papers.     It  was  then  blazed  . 
forth  as  conclusive  and  damning  evidence  of  the  exialeDce  of  a  forei|;»  j 
influence  in  our  Presidential  election.     And  what  did  it  all  amount  .T 
to  ?     These  British   bankers  are  really  etrange  fellows.     They  a 
foolish  enough  to  look  to  the  safety  of  their  money  advanced  la  toff  J 
eigners!     If  they  see  a  man  going  to  ruin,  they  will  aot  lend  hiiii{>  J 
and  if  ihey  see  a  nation  pursuing  the  same  road,  they  are  so  unreiH  ,J 
•onable  as  to  decline  vesting  their  funds  in  its  bonds.     If  they  fiiili  J 
war  threatened,  they  wilt  speculate  on  the  consequences ;  and  they  J 
will  indulge  in  conjectures  about  the  future  condition  of  a  country  n 
given  contingencies !     Very  strange  !     They  have    seen — nil    tki 
world   is  too  familiar  with — these   embarrassments  and  distresMBt  J 
brought  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  by  the  measures  of  Mr- 
Van  Burcn  and  his  illustrious  predecessor.     They  conclude  that,  if'  , 
he  be  re-elected,  there  will  be  no  change  of  those  measures,  and  OO' 
better  times  in  the  United  Slates.     On  the  contrary,  if  General  Har* 
rison  be  elected,  they  argue  that  a  $Dund  currency  may  he  restored, 
confidence  return,  and  business  once  more  be  active  and  prosperous. 
They  therefore  tell  their  Missouri  banking  correspondents  that  Ameri- 
can bonds  and  stocks  will  continue  to  depreciate  if  Mr-  Van  Buren 
be  re-elected  ;  but  that,  if  his  competitor  should  succeed,  they  will 
rise  in  value  and  sell  more  readily  in  the  market.    And  these  opinicni 
«nd  speculations  of  the  English  bankers,  carefully  concealed  frem  tho 
vulgar  gaze  of  the  people,  and  locked  up  in  the  vaults  of  a  locofoco 
bank,  (what  wonders  they  may  have  wrought  there  have  not  been 
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diselofled,)  are  dragged  out  ami  paraded  aa  full  proof  of  the  comqil 
exercise  of  a  foreign  influence  in  the  election  of  General  HarrisoB  m 
President  of  the  United  States.  Why,  air,  the  anoount  of  the.  whole 
of  it  is,  that  the  gentlemen  calling  themselves,  most  erroneously,  the 
Democratic  party,  have  admimstered  the  government  so  badly,  thai 
they  have  lost  all  credit  and  confidence  at  home  and  abroad,  and  be- 
cause the  people  of  the  United  States  have  refused  to  trust  them  any 
longer,  and  foreign  bankers  will  not  trust  them  either,  they  utter  a 
whining  cry  that  their  recent  signal  defeat  has  been  the  work  of  fo- 
reign influence. 

Democratic  party  !  They  have  not  the  slightest  pretension  to  this 
denomination.  In  the  school  of  1798,  in  which  I  was  taught,  and  t» 
which  I  have  ever  fiuthfiilly  adhered,  we  were  instructed  to  be 
watchful  and  jealous  of  executive  power,  enjoined  to  practice  econo- 
my in  the  public  disbursements,  and  urged  to  rally  around  the  people 
and  not  attach  ourselves  to  the  Presidential  car.  This  was  Jefferson's 
democracy.  But  the  modem  democrats,  who  have  assumed  the 
name,  have  reversed  all  these  wholesome  maxims,  and  have  g^ven  to 
democracy  a  totally  different  version.  Th^  have  run  it  down,  as 
they  have  run  down,  or  at  least  endangered  State  rights,  the  right  of 
instruction — admirable  in  their  proper  sphere — and  all  other  rights, 
by  perversion  and  extravagance.  But,  thank  God,  true  democracy, 
and  true  democrats  have  not  been  run  down*  Thoasands  of  those 
who  have  been  deceived  and  deluded  by  false  colors,  will  now  eager- 
ly return  to  their  ancient  faith,  and  unite,  under  Harrison's  banner, 
with  their  old  and  genuine  friends  and  principles,  as  they  were  held 
at  the  epoch  of  1798.  We  shall,  I  trust,  be  all  once  more  united  as 
a  fraternal  band,  ready  to  defend  liberty  against  all  dangers  that  may 
threaten  it  at  home,  and  the  country  against  all  that  shall  menace  it 
bom  abroad. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression  to  the  patriotic  apprehension  en> 
-tertained  by  Senators  of  corruption,  if  the  proceeds  of  the  public 
lands  should  be  distributed  among  the  states.  If,  in  the  hands  of  Uie 
general  government,  the  land  fund  does  not  lead  to  corruption,  why 
should  it  in  the  hands  of  the  state  governments  ?  Is  there  less  dan- 
ger from  the  fund  if  it  remain  undivided  and  concentrated,  than  if  it 
be  distributed  ?  Are  the  state  governments  more  prone  to- corruption 
than  the  federal  government  ?    Are  Ibey  more  wwleAiLand  exHava- 
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gant  in  the  expenditure  of  the  money  of  the  people  ?    I  think  thai  i 
we  are  to  consult  purity  and  economy,  we  ahall  find  fresh  motiTei 
for  distribution. 

Mr.  President,  two  plans  of  disposing  of  the  vast  public  domain 
belonging  to  the  United  States,haye  been,firom  time  to  time,  submitted 
to  the  consideration  of  Congress  and  the  public.  According  to  one  of 
them,  it  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  source  of  reyenue,  either  to  the 
general  or  to  the  state  government.  That  I  have,  I  think,  clearly  demon* 
strated,  although  the  supporters  of  that  plan  do  press  the  argument 
of  revenue  whenever  the  rival  plan  is  brought  forward.  They  con- 
tend that  the  general  government,  being  unfit,  or  less  competent  than 
the  state  governments,  to  manage  the  public  lands,  it  ought  to  hasten 
to  get  rid  of  them,  either  by  reduction  of  the  price,  by  donation,  bf 
pre-emptions,  or  by  cessions  to  certain  states,  or  by  all  these  methodi 
together. 

Now,  sir,  it  is  manifest,  that  the  public  lands  cannot  be  all  settled 
in  a  century  or  centuries  to  come.  The  progress  of  their  settlement 
IS  indicated  by  the  growth  of  the  population  of  the  United  States. 
There  have  not  been,  on  an  average,  five  millions  of  acres  per  annum 
aold,  during  the  last  half  century.  Larger  quantities  will  be  probably 
hereafter,  although  not  immediately,' annually  sold«  Now,  when  wt 
recollect,  that  we  have  at  least  a  billion  of  acres  to  dispose  of,  soine 
idea  may  be  entertained,  judging  from  the  past,  of  the  probable  length 
of  time  before  the  whole  is  sold.  Prior  to  their  sale  and  settlement^ 
the  unoccupied  portion  of  the  public  domain  must  remain  either  in 
the  hands  of  the  general  government  or  in  the  hands  of  the  state  go*- 
vernments,  or  pass  into  the  hands  of  spe^ulaUnrs.  In  the  hands  of 
the  general  government,  if  that  government  shall  perform  its  duty,  wt 
know  that  the  public  lands  will  be  distributed  on  liberal,  equal,  and 
moderate  terms.  The  worst  fate  that  can  befiiD  them  would  be  for 
them  to  be  acquired  by  speculators.  The  emigrant  and  settler  would 
always  prefer  purchasing  from  government,  at  fixed  and  known  ratea, 
rather  than  from  the  speculator,  at  unknown  rates,  fixed  by  his  ear 
pidity  or  caprice.  But  if  they  are  transferred  from  the  general  go- 
vernment,  the  best  of  them  will  be  engrossed  by  speculators.  That 
is  the  inevitable  tendency  of  reduction  of  the  price  by  graduation,  and 
of  cession  to  the  States  within  which  they  lie. 


■  ^ 
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The  riral  plan  it  for  the  general  goyernment  to  retain  the  pahlie 
domain,  and  make  distribution  of  the  proceeds  in  time  of  peace  among 
the  several  states,  upon  equal  and  just  principles,  according  to  the 
rale  of  federal  numbers,  and  in  time  of  war  to  resume  the  proceeds 
for  its  vigorous  prosecution.    We  think  that  the  administration  of  the 
public  lands  had  better  remain  with  the  common  government,  than 
administered  according  to  various,  and,  perhaps,  conflicting  views. 
As  to  that  important  part  of  them  which  was  ceded  by  certain  states 
to  the  United  States  for  the  common  benefit  of  all  the  states,  a  trust 
was  thereby  created  which  has  been  voluntarily  accepted  by  the 
United  States,  and  which  they  are  not  at  liberty  now  to  decline  or 
transfer.     The  history  of  public  lands  held  in  the  United  States,  de- 
monstrates that  they  have  been  wasted  or  thrown  away  by  most  of 
the  states  that  owned  any,  and  that  the  general  government  has  dis- 
played more  judgment  and  wisdom  in  the  administration  of  them 
than  any  of  the  states.     While  it  is  readily  admitted  that  revenue 
should  not  be  regarded  as  the  sole  or  exclusive  object,  the  pecuniary 
advantages  which  may  be  derived  from  this  great  national  property 
to  both  the  states  and  the  Union,  ought  not  to  be  altogether  over- 
looked. 

The  measure  which  I  have  had  the  honor  to  propose,  settles  this 
great  and  agitating  question  forever.  It  is  founded  upon  no  partial 
and  unequal  basis,  aggrandizing  a  few  of  the  states  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  rest.  It  stands  on  a  just,  broad,  and  liberal  foundation.  It  is 
a  measure  applicable  not  only  to  the  states  now  in  being,  but  to  the 
territories,  as  states  shall  hereafter  be  formed  out  of  them,  and  to  all 
new  states  as  they  shall  rise  tier  behind  tier,  to  the  Pacific  ocean.  It 
is  a  system  operating  upon  a  space  almost  boundless,  and  adapted  to 
all  future  time.  It  was  a  noble  spirit  of  harmony  and  union  that 
prompted  the  revolutionary  states  originally  to  cede  to  the  United 
States.  How  admirably  does  this  measure  conform  to  that  spirit  and 
tend  to  the  perpetuity  of  our  glorious  Union  !  The  imagination  can 
hardly  conceive  one  fraught  with  more  harmony  and  union  among 
the  States.  If  to  the  other  ties  that  bind  us  together  as  one  people, 
be  superadded  the  powerful  interest  springing  out  of  a  just  adminis- 
tration of  our  exhaustless  public  domaiD,by  which,  for  a  long  succes- 
sion of  ages,  in  seasons  of  peace,  the  states  will  enjoy  the  benefit  of 
the  great  and  growing  revenue  which  it  produces,  and  in  periods  of 
war  that  revenue  will  be  applied  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  we 
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ire  shall  be  forever  linked  together  with  the  strength  of  adamaDtine 
chains.  No  section,  no  state,  would  ever  be  mad  enough  to  break 
off  from  the  Union,  and  deprive  itself  of  the  inestimable  advantages 
which  it  secures.  Although  thirty  or  forty  more  of  the  new  states 
should  be  admitted  into  this  Union,  this  measure  would  cement  them 
all  fast  together.  The  honorable  member  from  Missouri  near  me, 
(Mr.  Linn,)  is  very  anxious  to  have  a  settlement  formed  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Oregon,  and  he  will  probably  be  gratified  at  no  very 
distant  day.  Then  will  be  seen  members  from  the  Pacific  States 
scaling  the  Rocky  Mountains,  passing  through  the  country  oi  the 
grizzl/bear,  descending  the  turbid  Missouri,  entering  the  father  of 
rivers,  ascending  the  beautiful  Ohio,  and  coming  to  this  capitol,  to 
take  their  seats  in  its  spacious  and  magnificent  halls.  Proud  of  the 
commission  they  bear,  and  happy  to  find  themselves  here  in  coancO 
with  friends,  and  brothers,  and  countrymen,  enjoying  the  incalculable 
benefits  of  this  great  confederacy,  and  among  them  their  annual  die* 
tributive  share  of  the  issues  of  a  nationV  inheritance,  would  even 
they,  the  remote  people  of  the  Pacific,  ever  desire  to  separate  them* 
selves  from  such  a  high  and  glorious  destiny  ?  The  fund  which  is  to 
be  dedicated  to  these  great  and  salutary  purposes,  does  not  proceed 
from  a  few  thousand  acres  of  land,  soon  to  be  disposed  of ;  but  of. 
more  than  ten  hundred  millions  of  acres  ;  and  age  after  age  may  roll 
away,  state  afier  state  arise,  generation  succeed  generation,  and  still 
the  fund  will  remain  not  only  unexhausted,  but  improved  and  in- 
creasing, for  the  benefit  of  our  children's  children  to  the  remotest 
posterity.  The  measure  is  not  one  pregnant  with  jealousy,  discord, 
or  division,  but  it  is  a  far-reaching,  comprehensive,  healing  measnce 
of  compromise  and  composure,  having  for  its  patriotic  object  the  har- 
mony, the  stability,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  states  and  of  the  Uoion 
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Ill  TUB  Sbnats  of  the  Umit£d  States,  August  19, 1841. 


[Tbs  bill  which  had  passed  both  Houses  of  Congress,  chartering  a  Bank  of  the 
tTnited  States,  having  been  returned  by  Acting  President  Ttlkr,  with  objections  to 
itt  becoming  a  law,  Mr.  Clat  thereupon  addressed  the  Senate  as  follows :] 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  which  forms  the  present  subject  of  our 
deliberations  had  passed  both  houses  of  Congress  by  decisive  miyori- 
tiea,  and,  in  conformity  with  the  requirements  of  the  constitution,  was 
prosented  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  for  his  consideration. 
He  has  returned  it  to  the  Senate,  in  which  it  originated,  according  to 
the  directions  of  the  constitution,  with  a  message  announcing  hia  veto 
of  the  bill,  and  containing  his  objections  to  its  passive.  And  the 
question  now  to  he  decided  is,  shall  the  bill  pass,  by  the  required 
eonstitutional  majority  of  two-thirds,  the  President's  objections  not- 
withstanding ? 

Knowing,  sir,  but  too  well  that  no  such  majority  can  be  obtained, 
and  that  the  bill  must  fall,  I  would  have  been  rejoiced  to  have  found 
myself  at  liberty  to  abstain  from  saying  one  word  on  this  painful  oc- 
casion. But  the  President  has  not  allowed  me  to  give  a  silent  vote. 
]  think,  with  all  respect  and  deference  to  him,  he  has  not  reciproca- 
ted the  friendly  spirit  of  concession  and  compromise  which  animated 
Congress  in  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  and  especially  in  the  modifica- 
tion of  the  sixteenth  fundamental  condition  of  the  Bank.  He  has 
commented,  I  think,  with  undeserved  severity  on  that  part  of  the 
bill ;  he  has  used,  I  am  sure  unintentionally,  harsh,  if  not  reproachful 
language  ;  and  he  has  made  the  very  concession,  which  was  prompted 
as  a  peace-offering,  and  from  friendly  considerations,  the  cause  of 
stronger  and  more  decided  disapprobation  of  the  bill.  Standing  in 
the  relation  to  that  bill  which  I  do,  and  especially  to  the  exception- 
able clause,  the  duty  which  1  owe  to  the  Senate  and  to  the  country, 
and  self-respect,  impose  upon  me  the  obligation  of  at  least  attempting 


tks  TiiidicBtioii  of  a  measure  which  has  met  nilh  a  fate  so  nnmerited 
knd  so  unexpected- 

On  the  4th  of  April  last,  the  lunented  Hakbiion,  the  President 
of  the  Uoited  States,  paid  the  debt  of  nature.  Presid^ot  Tyler,  who, 
H  Vice-President,  succeeded  to  the  duties  of  that  office,  arrived  m 
the  city  of  Washington  on  the  .6th  of  that  month.  He  found  tbfl  . 
whole  metropolis  wrapped  in  gloom,  every  heart  filled  with  sorrow 
sod  sadness,  every  eye  streaming  with  teara,  and  the  surrounding  bilb 
yet  flinging  back  (he  echos  of  the  bells  which  were  lolled  on  that 
melancholy  occasion.  On  entering  the  Presidential  mansion  be  con- 
templated the  pale  body  of  his  predecessor  stretched  before  him,  atid 
clothed  in  the  black  habiliments  of  death.  .\t  that  solemn  moment  I 
h«Te  no  doubt  that  the  heart  of  President  Tyler  was  overflowing 
with  mingled  emotions  of  grief,  of  patriotism,  and  of  gratitude — above 
all)  of  gratitude  to  that  country  by  a  majority  of  whose  sufirages,  b^ 
stowed  at  the  preceding  November,  be  then  stood  the  most  distiii- 
gnnhed,  the  most  elevated,  the  most  honored  of  all  living  Whigt  of 
the  United  Slates. 


It  was  under  these  circumstances,  and  in  this  probable  state  of 
■Bind,  that  President  Tyler,  on  the  lOth  day  of  the  same  month  of 
April,  voluntarily,  promulgated  an  address  to  the  people  of  the 
United  Slates. '  That  address  was  in  the  nature  of  a  coronation  oath, 
which  the  Chief  of  the  State,  in  other  countries,  and  under  other 
forms,  takes,  upon  ascending  the  throne.  It  referred  to  the  solemn 
obligations,  and  the  profound  sense  of  duty,  under  which  the  i 
President  entered  upon  the  high  trust  which  bad  devolved  upon  him, 
by  the  joint  acts  of  the  people  and  of  Providence,  and  it  stated  th* 
Iffinciples  and  delineated  the  policy  by  which  he  would  be  govemot 
in  bis  c\:iUed  station.  Il  was  emphatically  a  Whig  address,  fi 
beginning  to  end— every  inch  of  il  was  Whig,  and  was  patriotic.  In 
that  address  the  President,  in  respect  to  the  subject-matter  embraced  [ 
in  the  bill,  held  the  following  conclusive  and  emphatic  langu^e  : 

lion  to  anr  cooMilDlioml  n 


n  which,  irfftMi.'l 

.     _  «oiind  circolatuf 

ifideoMin  all  ihe  tranMoiions  of  fifc,* 


"  1  Bhsll  promprli/  g\ 
atiiKg  m  Conrrai,  mi 
mcaium,  u  iMfHit 
sec  lire  lo  itulu^ry 

m*  wed  a,  u$  n»kft™i(j(  (o  Uu  eoMlitmim,  i  shall  naarl  lo  Ihe  falhtn  a 
StpuMi'Vn  trlwal  tat  advice  lad  .niittiicUon,  (a  be  diiwn  frt.iii  ibri:  rage 
oar  syMea  of  gonmincBI,  aad  Iho  light  of  thrir  rtrr  j|toi«iw  f  iwiii|<i  "^ 
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To  this  clauae  in  the  addrets  of  the  President^  I  beliere  bat  'one 
interpretation  was  given  throughout  this  whole  country,  by  friend 
and  foe,  by  Whig  and  Democrat,  and  by  the  presses  of  both  parties. 
It  was,  by  every  man  with  whom  I  conversed  on  the  subject  at  the 
time  of  its  appearance,  or  of  whom  I  have  since  inquired,  construed 
Id  mean  that  the  President  intended  to  occupy  the  Madison  ground, 
and  to  regard  the  question  of  the  power  to  establish  a  National  Bank 
as  immovably  settled.  And  I  think  1  may  confidently  appeal  to  tl^ 
Senate,  and  to  the  country,  to  sustain  the  fact  that  this  was  the  con- 
temporaneous and  unanimous  judgment  of  the  public.  Reverting 
back  to  the  period  of  the  promulgation  of  the  address,  could  any 
6ther  construction  have  been  given  to  its  language  ?  What  is  it  ? 
^  I  shall  promptly  give  my  sanction  to  any  constitutional  measure 
which,  oriffinaiing  in  Congress,^^  shall  have  defined  objects  in  view. 
He  concedes  the  vital  importance  of  a  sound  circulating  medium  to 
industry  and  to  the  public  prosperity.  He  concedes  that  its  origin 
must  be  in  Congress.  And,  to  prevent  any  inference  from  the  quali- 
fication, which  he  prefixes  to  the  measure,  being  interpreted  to  mean 
that  a  United  States  Bank  was  unconstitutional,  he  declares  that,  in 
deciding  on  the  adaptation  of  the  measure  to  the  end  proposed,  and 
ite  eonformUy  to  the  constitution,  he  will  resort  to  the  fathers  of  the 
great  republican  school.  And  who  were  they  ?  If  the  father  of  bis 
country  is  to  be  excluded,  are  Madison,  (the  father  of  the  constitu- 
tion,) Jefferson,  Monroe,  Gerry,  Gallatin,  and  the  long  list  of  repub- 
licans who  acted  with  them,  not  to  be  regarded  as  among  those 
fiEOhers  ?  But  President  Tyler  declares  he  shall  not  only  look  to  the 
principles  and  creed  of  the  republican  fathers  for  advice  and  instruc- 
tion, but  to  the  light  of  their  ever  glorious  example.  What  exam 
pie  ?  What  other  meaning  could  have  been  possibly  applied  to  the 
phrase,  than  that  he  intended  to  refer  to  what  had  been  done  during 
the  administration  of  Jefferson,  Madison  and  Monroe  ? 

Entertaining  this  opinion  of  the  address,  I  came  to  Washington, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  session,  with  the  most  confident  and 
buoyant  hopes  that  the  Whigs  would  be  able  to  carry  all  their  promi- 
nent measures,  and  especially  a  Bank  of  the  United  States,  by  hi 
that  one  of  the  greatest  immediate  importance.  1  anticipated  nothing 
but  cordial  co-operation  between  the  two  departments  of  government; 
and  I  reflected  with  pleasure  that  I  should  find,  at  the  head  of  the 
Executive  branchy  a  personal  and  political  firiend^  whom  I  had  loag 
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and  intimately  known,  and  highly  esteemed.  It  will  not  be  my  fault 
if  our  amicable  relations  should  unhappily  cease,  in  consequence  o# 
any  difiference  of  opinion  between  us  on  this  occasion.  The  Preai- 
d^Dt  has  been  always  perfectly  fieuniliar  with  my  opinion  on  this  bank 
tjoestion. 

Upon  the  opening  of  the  session,  but  especially  on  the  receipt  of 
the  plan  of  a  National  Bank,  as  proposed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  fears  were  excited  that  the  President  had  been  misunder- 
stood in  his  address,  and  that  he  had  not  waived  but  adhered  to  his 
eonstitutional  scruples.  Under  these  circumstances  it  was  hoped  that 
hy  the  indulgence  of  a  mutual  spirit  of  compromise  and  concession^  a 
Bank,  competent  to  fulfil  the  expectations  and  satisfy  the  wants  of 
the  people,  might  be  established.  Under  the  influenc  of  that  spirit, 
the  Senate  and  the  House  agreed,  first,  as  to  the  name  of  the  pro- 
posed Bank.  I  confess,  sir,  that  there  was  something  exceedingly 
outre  and  revolting  to  my  ears  in  the  term  <<  Fiscal  Bank,"*  but  I 
thought,  ^<  \yhat  is  there  in  a  name  ?  A  rose,  by  any  other  name, 
would  smell  as  sweet."  Looking,  therefore,  rather  to  the  utility  of 
the  substantial  faculties  than  to  the  name  of  the  contemplated  insti- 
tution, we  consented  to  that  which  was  proposed. 

dd.  As  to  the  place  of  location  of  the  Bank.  Although  Washiiig>« 
ton  had  passed  through  my  mind  as  among  the  cities  in  which  it 
might  be  expedient  to  place  the  Bank,  it  was  believed  to  be  the  least 
eligible  of  some  four  or  five  other  cities.  Nevertheless  we  consented 
to  fix  it  here. 

And  lastly,  in  respect  to  the  branching  power,  there  was  not  pro- 
bably a  solitary  vote,  given  in  either  house  of  Congress,  for  the  bill, 
that  did  not  greatly  prefer  the  unqualified  branching  power,  as  assert- 
ed in  the  charters  of  the  two  former  Banks  of  the  United  States,  to 
the  sixteenth  fundamental  condition,  as  finally  incorpoiated  in  this 
hill.  It  is  perfectly  manifest,  therefore,  that  it  was  not  in  conformity 
with  the  opinion  and  wish  of  majorities  in  Congress,  but  in  a  friendly 
spirit  of  concession  towards  the  President  and  his  particular  friends, 
that  the  clause  assumed  that  form.  So  repugnant  was  it  to  some  of 
the  best  friends  of  a  National  Bank  in  the  other  House,  that  thej 
finally  voted  against  the  bill  because  it  contained  the  compromise  of 
the  branching  power. 
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It  it  true  that,  in  presenting  the  compromise  to  the  Senate,  I  stated^ 
as  was  the  fact,  that  I  did  not  know  whether  it  would  be  acceptable 
to  the  President  or  not ;  that  according  to  mj  opinion,  each  depart* 
jBaent  of  the  government  should  act  upon  its  own  responsibility,  inde- 
pendently of  the  other ;  and  that  I  presented  the  modification  of  the 
branching  power  because  it  was  necessary  to  ensure  the  passage  of 
the  bill  in  the  Senate,  having  ascertained  that  the  vote  would  stand 
twenty-six  against  it  to  twenty-five,  if  the  form  of  that  power  which 
had  been  reported  by  the  committee  were  persisted  in.  But  1  never- 
theless did  entertain  the  most  confident  hope  and  expectations  that 
Che  bill  would  receive  the  sanction  of  the  President ;  and  this  motive, 
although  not  the  immediate  one,  had  great  weight  in  the  introduction 
and  adoption  of  the  compromise  clause.  I  knew  that  our  firieada 
who  would  not  vote  for  the  bill  as  reported  were  actuated,  as  ihef 
avowed,  by  considerations  of  union  and  harmony,  growing  out  of 
fopposed  views  of  the  President,  and  I  presumed  that  he  would  not 
ftil  to  feel  and  appreciate  their  sacrifices.  But  I  deeply  r^ret  that 
we  were  mistaken.  Notwithstanding  all  our  concessions,  made  in  a 
genuine  and  sincere  spirit  of  conciliation,  the  sanction  of  the  Pren- 
dent  could  not  be  obtained,  and  the  bill  has  been  returned  by  hnii 
with  his  objections.  And  I  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  those  ob- 
jections, with  as  much  brevity  as  possible,  but  with  the  most  perfect 
vespect,  official  and  personal  towards  the  Chief  Magistrate. 

After  stating  that  the  power  of  Congress  to  establish  a  National 
Bank,  to  operate  per  se,  has  been  a  controverted  question  from  the 
origin  of  the  government,  the  President  remarks,  *<  Men  most  justly 
and  deservedly  esteemed  for  their  high  intellectual  endowments, 
their  virtue  and  their  patriotism,  have  in  regard  to  it,  entertained  dif- 
ferent and  conflicting  opinions.  Congresses  have  differed.  The  ap» 
proval  of  one  President  has  been  followed  by  the  disapproval  of 
another."  4 

From  this  statement  of  the  case  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  Presi- 
dent considers  the  weight  of  authority,  pro  and  con,  to  be  equal  and 
balanced.  But  if  he  intended  to  make  such  an  array  of  it — if  he  in- 
tended to  say  that  it  was  in  equilibrium — I  most  respectfully,  hot 
most  decidedly,  dissent  from  him.  I  think  the  conjoint  testimony  of 
history,  tradition,  and  the  knowledge  of  living  witnesses  prove  the 
contrary.    How  stands  the  question  as  to  the  opimons  oi  Congreiies  T 
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The  CoDgress  of  1791,  the  Congress  of  1813-14,  the  Congreas  of 
1815-16,  the  Congress  of  1  S3 1-32,  and,  finally,  the  present  Congress, 
hare  all  respectively  and  unequivocally,  affirmed  the  existence  of  a 
power  in  Congress,  to  establish  a  National  Bank,  to  operate  per  $e. 
We  behold,  then,  the  concurrent  opinion  of  five  different  Congresses 
on  one  side.  And  what  Congress  is  there  on  the  opposite  side  ?  The 
Congress  of  181 1  ?  I  was  a  member  of  the  Senate  in  that  year,  when 
it  decided,  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Vice-President,  against  the  re- 
newal of  the  charter  of  the  old  Bank  of  the  United  States.  And  1 
BOW  here,  in  my  place,  add  to  the  testimony  already  before  the  public, 
by  declaring  that  it  is  within  my  certain  knowledge,  that  that  dedsion 
of  the  Senate  did  not  proceed  from  a  disbelief  of  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  in  the  power  of  Congress  to  establish  a  National  Bank,  but 
from  combined  considerations  of  inexpediency  and  constitutipnality. 
A  majority  of  the  Senate,  on  the  contrary,  as  I  know,  entertained  no 
doubt  as  to  the  power  of  Congress.  Thus  the  account,  as  to  the 
Congresses,  stands  five  for,  and  not  one,  or  at  most,  not  more  than 
one,  against  the  power. 

Let  us  now  look  into  the  state  of  authority  derivable  from  the 
opinions  of  Presidents  of  the  United  States.  President  Washington 
believed  in  the  power  of  Congress,  and  approved  a  bank  bill.  Pieair 
dent  Jefferson  approved  acts  to  extend  branches  into  other  parts  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  punish  counterfeiters  of  the  notes  of  the 
bank — acts  which  were  devoid  of  all  justification  whatever  upon  the 
assumption  of  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  bank.  For  how  could 
branches  be  extended  or  punishment  be  lawfully  inflicted  upon  the 
counterfeiters  of  the  paper  of  a  corporation  which  came  into  existence 
without  any  authority,  and  in  violation  of  the  constitution  of  the  land. 
James  Madison,  notwithstanding  those  early  scruples  which  he  had 
entertained,  and  which  he  probably  still  cherished,  sanctioned  and 
signed  a  bill  to  charter  the  late  Bank  of  the  United  States.  It  is  per- 
fectly well  known  that  Mr.  Monroe  never  did  entertain  any  scruples 
or  doubts  in  regard  to  the  power  of  Congress.  Here,  then,  are  four 
Presidents,  who  have  directly  or  collaterally  borne  official  testimony 
to  the  existence  of  the  bank  power  in  Congress.  And  what  President 
is  there  that  ever  bore  unequivocally  opposite  testimony— that  di»- 
approved  a  bank  charter  in  the  sense  intended  by  President  Tyler  ? 
General  Jackson,  although  he  did  apply  the  veto  power  to  the  bill  for 
rechartering  the  late  Bank  of  the  United  Statea  io  1832,  it  is  wiAhia 
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the  perfect  recollection  of  us  all  that  he  not  only  testiBed  to  the  utility 
of  a  Bank  of  the  United  States,  but  declared  that,  if  he  had  been  ap- 
plied to  by  Congress,  he  could  have  furnished  the  plan  of  such  a 
bank.  , 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  we  perceive  that,  in  reviewing  the  action  of 
the  legislative  and  executive  departments  of  the  government,  there  is 
a  vast  preponderance  of  the  weight  of  authority  maintaining  the  ex- 
istence of  the  power  in  Congress.  But  President  Tyler  has,  I  pre- 
sume unintentionally,  wholly  omitted  to  notice  the  judgment  and  de- 
cisions of  the  third  co-ordinate  department  of  the  government  upon 
this  controverted  question — that  department,  whose  interpretations 
of  the  constitution,  wilhin  its  proper  jurisdiction  and  sphere  of  actioDf 
are  binding  upon  all ;  and  which,  therefore,  may  be  considered  as  ex- 
ercising a  controlling  power  over  both  the  other  departments.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  with  its  late  Chief  Justice,  the 
illustrious  Marshall,  at  its  bead,  unanimously  decided  that  Congress 
possessed  this  bank  power ;  and  this  adjudication  was  sustained  and 
reaffirmed  whenever  afterward  the  question  arose  before  the  court. 

Ajfter  recounting  the  occasions,  during  his  public  career,  on  which 
he  had  expressed  an  opinion,  against  the  power  of  Congress  to  chat- 
ter a  Bank  of  the  United  States,  the  President  proceeds  to  say  : 

"  Entertaining  the  opinions  alluded  to,  and  having  token  thie  oath,  the  Senate  and 
the  country  will  see  that  I  could  not  give  my  sanction  to  a  measure  of  the  character 
deseribed,  without  sum^ndering  ail  claim  to  the  respect  of  honorable  men — «11  confi' 
dence  on  the  part  of  the  people— all  self-respect— all  regard  for  moral  and  religioot 
obligations ;  without  an  onservance  of  which  no  government  can  be  prosperous,  aad 
no  people  can  be  happy.  It  would  be  to  commit  a  crime  which  I  would  not  wiffuUj 
oommit  to  gain  any  earthly  reward,  and  which  would  justly  subject  me  to  the  rufr* 
cole  and  ecom  of  all  virtuous  men."- 

Mr.  President,  I  must  think,  and  hope  1  may  be  allowed  to  say, 
with  profound  deference  to  the  Chief  Magistrate,  that  it  appears  to 
me  he  has  viewed  with  too  lively  sensibility  the  personal  consequen- 
ces to  himself  of  his  approval  of  the  bill ;  and  that,  surrendering 
himself  to  a  vivid  imagination,  he  has  depicted  them  in  much  too 
glowing  and  exaggerated  colors,  and  that  it  would  have  been  most 
happy  if  he  had  looked  more  to  the  deplorable  consequences  of  a  veto 
upon  the  hopes,  the  interests,  and  the  happiness  of  his  country. 
Does  it  follow  that  a  magistrate  who  yields  his  private  judgment  to 
the  concurring  authority  of  numerous  decisionsi  repeatedly  and  de- 
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I  Mmiitilji  proDOunud,  afler  the  [apse  of  long  inlervals,  by  ill  the  de- 
[  JBJlnieiit3  of  government,  and  by  all  parties,  incurs  Ihe  dreadful  pe- 
naltjes  described  by  ibe  President  ?  Can  any  man  be  disgraced  and 
dishonored  who  yields  his  private  opinion  lo  the  judgment  of  the  oft- 
tion  P  In  this  case,  the  country,  (I  mean  u  majority)  Congress,  aoi 
according  to  common  fame,  a  unanimous  cabinet,  were  all  united  il  ' 
&vor  of  the  bill.  Should  any  man  feel  himself  humbled  and  degraded 
ID  yielding  to  the  conjoint  force  of  such  high  authority  >  Does  any 
■nan  who  at  one  period  of  his  life  shall  have  expressed  a  particular 
opinion,  and  at  a  subsequent  period  shall  act  upon  the  opposite  opiu- 
ioa,  expose  himself  to  the  terrible  consequences  which  have  been 
portrayed  by  the  President  ?  How  is  it  wiih  the  judge,  in  the  case 
by  no  means  rare,  who  bows  to  the  authority  of  re|)ealeJ  precedent!, 
settling  a  particular  question,  while  in  his  private  judgment  the  law 
was  otherwise  !  How  is  it  with  that  numerous  class  of  public  men, 
in  this  country,  and  with  the  two  great  parties  thi^t  have  divided  it, 
who  at  diflerent  pciiods  have  maintained  and  acted  on  opposite  opia- 
mm  in  resjKct  to  this  very  hank  question  ? 

How  is  it  with  James  Madison,  the  father  of  the  constitution — thai  ■• 
great  man  whose  services  to  his  country  placed  him  only  second  t0  'I 


Washington — whose  v 
otism,  intclligenc 


'tues  and  purily  in  private  life — whose  patii' 
visdom  in  public  councils  stand  unsurpassed f 
He  was  a  member  of  the  national  convention  that  formed,  and  of  the 
Virginia  convention  that  adopted  the  constitution.     No  man  undet- 
•tood  it  bolter  than  he  did.     He  was  opposed  in  1791  to  the  establlsb- 
ment  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  Stales  upon  conalitulional  ground; 
and  in  1S16  he  approved  and  signed  the  charter  of  the  late  Bank  of 
Ao  United  States.     It  is  a  part  of  the  secret  history  connected  with 
the  (irst  bank,  thai  James  Madison  had,  at  the  instance  of  General'  * 
Washington,  prepared  a  veto  for  him  in  Ihe  contingency  of  his  reje»> 
tioD  of  the  bill.     Thus  stood  James  Madison  when,  in  1B1&,  he  ap- 
plied the  veto  to  a  bill  to  charter  a  bank  upon  considerations  of  cxpo- 
pediency,  but  with  a  clear  and  express  admission  of  the  existence  of 
a  constitutional  power  in  Congress  to  charter  one.     In  1816,  the  biU 
which  was  then  presented  to  him  being  free  from  the  objections  ap<  j 
plicable  to  that  of  the  previous  year,  he  sanctioned  and  signed  it.    Dit  ^ 
James  Madison  surrender  "  all  claim  to  the  respect  of  honorable  men-^;  | 
al!  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  people — al]  self-respect— all  reguii  M 
for  moral  and  religious  obligations  f"     Did  the  pure,  the  vittuooa,  t' 
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gifted  James  Madison,  by  his  sanction  and  signature  to  the  charter 
of  the  htie  Bank  of  the  United  States^  commit  a  crime  Trhich  justly 
subjected  him  ^^  ta  the  ridicule  and  scorn  of  all  virtuous  men  ?'' 

Not  only  did  the  President,  as  it  respectfully  appears  to  me,  state 
*  entirely  too  strongly  the  consequences  of  his  approval  of  the  bill,  but 
IS  he  perfectly  correct  in  treating  the  question  (as  he  seems  to  me 
to  have  done)  which  he  was  called  upon  to  decide,  as  presenting  the 
sole  alternative  of  his  direct  approval  or  rejection  of  the  bill  ?  Was 
the  preservation  of  the  consistency  and  the  conscience  of  the  Presi- 
dent wholly  irreconcilable  with  the  restoration  of  the  blessings  of  a 
sound  cunency,  regular  and  moderate  exchanges,  and  the  revival  of 
confidence  and  business  which  Congress  believes  will  be  secured  by 
a  National  Bank !  Was  there  no  alternative  but  to  prolong  the  snf* 
ferings  of  a  bleeding  country,  or  to  send  us  this  veto !  From  the 
administration  of  the  executive  department  of  the  government,  during 
the  last  twelve  years,  has  sprung  most  of  the  public  ills  which  have 
afflicted  the  people.  Was  it  necessary  that  that  source  of  sufiering 
should  continue  to  operate,  in  order  to  preserve  the  conscience  of  the 
President  unviolated  ?  Was  that  the  only  sad  and  deplorable  alter- 
native ?  I  think,  Mr.  Pres'dent,  there  were  other  altonatives  worthy 
of  the  serious  and  patriotic  consideration  of  the  President.  The  bill 
might  have  become  a  law,  in  virtue  of  the  provision  which  required 
its  return  within  ten  days.  If  the  President  had  retained  it  three 
days  longer,  it  would  have  been  a  law  without  his  sanction  and  with- 
out his  signature.  In  such  a  contingency  the  President  would  have 
remained  passive,  and  would  not  have  been  liable  to  any  accusation 
of  having  himself  violated  the  constitution.  All  that  could  have  been 
justly  said,  would  be,  that  he  did  not  choose  to  throw  himself  in  the 
way  as  an  obstacle  to  the  passage  of  a  measure  indispensable  to  the 
piosperity  of  the  nation,  in  the  judgment  of  the  party  which  brought 
him  into  power,  of  the  Whig  Congress  which  he  first  met,  and,  if 
public  fame  speaks  true,  of  the  cabinet  which  the  lamented  Harrisov 
Oalled  around  him,  and  which  he  voluntarily  continued.  In  an  analo- 
gous case,  Thomas  McKean,  when  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  thaa 
whom  the  United  States  have  produced  but  few  men  of  equal  vigor  of 
mind  and  firmness  of  purpose,  permitted  a  bill  to  become  a  law,  although 
in  his  opinion  it  was  contrary  to  the  constitution  of  that  State.  And 
I  have  heard,  and  from  the  creditable  natuiie  of  the  source  I  am  in- 
«lin^  to  believei  although  I  will  not  vouch  for  the  fact,  that,  towaids 
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the  close  of  the  charter  of  the  first  Bank  of  the  United  States,  duiii^ 
the  second  term  of  Mr.  JefiR^rson,  some  consideration  of  the  qaestion 
of  the  renewal  of  the  charter  was  entertained,  and  that  he  expressed 
a  wish  that  if  the  charter  were  renewed,  it  might  be  efiected  by  the 
operation  of  the  ten  days'  provision,  and  his  consistency  thus  pre- 
served. 

If  it  were  possible  to  disinter  the  venerated  remains  of  Jamis 
Madison,  reanimate  his  perishing  form,  and  place  him  once  more  in 
that  chair  of  state  which  he  so  much  adorned,  what  would  have  been 
his  course  if  this  bill  had  been  presented  to  him,  even  supposing  him 
never  to  have  announced  his  acquiescence  in  the  settled  judgment  of 
the  nation  ?  He  would  have  said,  that  human  controversy  in  regard 
to  a  single  question  should  not  be  perpetual,  and  ought  to  have  a  ter- 
mination. This,  about  the  power  to  establish  a  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  has  been  long  enough  continued.  The  nation,  under  all  the 
forms  of  its  public  action,  has  often  deliberately  decided  it.  A  bank, 
and  associated  financial  and  currency  questions,  which  had  long  slept, 
were  revived,  and  have  divided  the  nation  during  the  last  ten  years 
of  arduous  and  bitter  struggle  ;  and  the  party  which  put  down  the 
hank,  and  which  occasioned  all  the  disorders  in  our  currency  and 
finances,  has  itself  been  signally  put  down,  by  one  of  those  moral  and 
political  revolutions  which  a  free  and  patriotic  people  can  but  seldom 
arouse  itself  to  make.  Human  infallibility  has  not  been  granted  by 
God  ;  and  the  chances  of  error  are  much  greater  on  the  side  of  one 
man  than  on  that  of  the  majority  of  a  whole  people  and  their  succes- 
sive legislatures  during  a  long  period  of  time.  I  yield  to  the  irresis- 
tible force  of  authority.  I  will  not  put  myself  in  opposition  to  a 
measure  so  imperatively  demanded  by  the  public  voice,  and  so  essen- 
tial to  elevate  my  depressed  and  suffering  countrjrmen. 

'  And  why  should  not  President  Tyler  have  suffered  the  bill  to  be- 
come a  law  without  his  signature  ?  Without  meaning  the  slightest 
possible  disrespect  to  him,  nothing  is  further  from  my  heart  than  the 
exhibition  of  any  such  feeling  towards  that  distinguished  citizen,  long 
my  personal  friend — it  cannot  be  forgotten  that  he  came  into  his  pre- 
sent office  under  peculiar  circumstances.  The  people  did  not  foresee 
the  contingency  which  has  happened.  They  voted  for  him  as  Vice 
President.  They  did  not,  therefore,  scrutinize  his  opinions  with  the 
ewre  which  they  piobably  ought  to  have  done,  and  would  hare  done, 
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if  thiej  could  have  looked  into  faturify  If  the  present  state  of  tbe 
fact  eould  have  been  anticipated — ^if  at  Harrisburg,  or  at  the  polls,  it 
had  been  foreseen  that  General  Harrison  would  die  in  one  short 
month  after  the  commencement  of  his  administration;  that  Vice 
President  Tyler  would  be  elevated  to  the  Presidential  chair  ;  that  a 
bill  passed  by  decisive  majorities  of  the  first  Whig  Congress,  charter- 
ing a  National  Bank,  would  be  presented  for  his  sanction  ;  and  that 
he  would  veto  the  bill,  do  I  hazard  any  thing  when  1  express  the 
conviction  that  he  would  not  have  received  a  solitary  vote  in  tbe 
nominating  convention,  nor  one  solitary  electoral  vote  in  any  state  is 
the  Union  ? 

Shall  I  be  told  that  the  honor,  the  firmness,  the  independence  of 
tbe  Chief  Magistrate  might  have  been  drawn  in  question  if  he  had 
remained  passive,  and  so  permitted  the  bill  to  become  a  law  ?  I 
answer  that  the  office  of  Chief  Magistrate  is  a  sacred  and  exalted 
trust,  created  and  conferred  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation,  and  not  for 
the  private  advantage  of  the  person  who  fills  it.  Can  any  man's  re- 
putation for  firmness,  independence,  and  honor,  be  of  more  importaaoe 
than  tbe  welfare  of  a  great  people  ?  There  is  nothing,  in  my  humble 
judgment,  in  such  a  course,  incompatible  with  honor,  with  fimiaeas, 
with  independence  properly  understood. 

Certainly,  I  must  respectfully  think  in  reference  to  a  measure  like 
this,  recommended  by  such  high  sanctions — ^by  five  Congresses-— by 
the  authority  of  four  Presidents — by  repeated  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court — by  the  acquiescence  and  judgment  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  during  long  periods  of  time — by  its  salutary  opera- 
tion on  the  interests  of  the  community  for  a  space  of  forty  years,  and 
demanded  by  the  people,  whose  sufirages  placed  President  Tyler  in 
that  second  office,  from  whence  he  was  translated  to  the  first,  that  he 
might  have  suppressed  the  promptings  of  all  personal  pride  of  private 
opinion,  if  any  arise  in  his  bosom,  and  yielded  to  the  wishes  and 
wants  of  his  country.  Nor  do  1  believe  that  in  such  a  course,  he 
would  have  made  the  smallest  sacrifice,  in  a  just  sense  of  personal 
honor,  firmness,  or  independence. 

.  But,  sir,  there  was  still  a  thurd  alternative,  to  which  I  allude,  not 
because  I  mean  to  intimate  that  it  should  be  embraced,  but  because 
I  am  reminded  of  it  by  a  memorable  event  in  the  life  of  Preaidenl 
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tjhr-     It  will  be  recoUecfted  thai,  after  the  Senate  had  passed  th« 
waolution  declaring  the  removal  of  the  public  deposites  from  the  late 
BboIe  of  the  United  Slates  to  have  been  derogatory  from  the  coDBli- 
tntioD  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  for  which  resolution  President, 
then  Senator  Tyler,  had  voted,  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginm 
instructeii  the  Senators  from  that  Stale  to  vote  for  the  expunging  of 
tkat  resolution.     Senator  Tyler  declined  voting  in  conformity  witk 
that  instruction,  and  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Senate  of  the  Unita4  ' 
fitUtea.     This  he  did  because  he  could  not  conform,  and  did  not  thin 
it; right  to  go  counter  to  the  wishes  of  those  who  had  placed  him  j 
the  Senate,     if,  when  the  people  of  Virginia  were  his  only  conslito*-'  | 
«Dcy,  he  would  not  set  up  his  own  particular  opinion  in  opposition  to    ' 
theirs,  what  ought  lo  be  the  rule  of  his  conduct  when  the  people  e( 
Menly-six  States — a  whole  nation — compose  his  constituency  ?     i^  1 
the  will  of  the  constituency  of  one  Stale  lo  he  respected,  and  that  oC 
tveaty-six  to  he  wholly  disregarded  ?     Is  obedience  due  only  lo  tbs    j 
■mgle  State  of  Virginia  ?     The  President  admits  that  the  Dank  que**.  { 
lioo  deeply  agitated  and  continues  to  agitate  the  nation.     It  is  iucoo^ 
tMtable  that  it  was  the  great  absorbing,  and  controlling  question,  i 
dl  our  recent  divisions  and  exertions.     [  am  firmly  convinced,  anillt 
is  my  deliberate  judgment,  that  an  immense  majority,  not  less  thu| ' 
two-thirds  of  the  nation,  desire  such  an  institution.    All  doubts  in  thil  < 
respect  ought  to  be  dispelled  by  the  recent  decisions  of  the  twq|  - ' 
Houses  of  Congress.     1  speak  of  them  tu  evidence  of  the  popular 
ppinion.     In  the  Mouse  of  Representatives,  the  majoiity  was  131  tA  . 
100.     If  the  House  had  been  full,  and  but  for  the  modification  of  th^  * 
16th  fundamental  condition,  there  would  have  been  a  probable 
jority  of  47.     Is  it  to  be  believed  that  this  laige  Diajority  of  the  im*^ 
mediale  representatives  of  the  people,  fresh  from  among  them,  i 
lowborn  the  President  seemed  inclined,  in  his  opening  message,  to  MB  ' 
fer  this  very  question,  have  mistaken  the  wishes  of  their  consttluentt'^'A 

I  pass  to  the  16th  fundamental  condition,  in  respect  to  the  branch*  * 
ing  power,  on  which  1  regret  to  feel  myself  obliged  to  say,  that  1  C 
think  the  President  has  commented  with  unexampled  severity,  i 
with  a  harshness  of  langu^e  nut  favorable  to  the  maintenance  <#  ^ 
Utat  friendly  and  harmonious  intercourse  which  is  so  desirable  t 
tween  co-ordinate  departments  of  the  government.  The  Presideal  J 
could  not  have  been  uninformed  that  every  one  of  the  twenty-si 
Ssaators,  and  ever;  one  of  the  hundred  and  Ihirly-one  RepT«aentaa 
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tirefl  who  voted  for  the  bill,  if  left  to  his  own  leparate  wishes,  would 
have  preferred  the  branching  power  to  have  been  conferred' UDcoiidi* 
tionaHy,  as  it  was  in  the  charters  of  the  two  former  Banks  of  tlie 
United  States.  In  consenting  to  the  restrictions  upon  the  exercise  of 
that  power,  he  must  have  been  perfectly  aware  that  they  were  ac- 
tuated by  a  friendly  spirit  of  compromise  and  concession.  Yet,  no 
where  in  his  message  does  he  reciprocate  or  return  this  spirit.  Speak- 
ing of  the  assent  or  dissent  which  the  clause  requires,  he  says: 
**  This  IRON  rule  is  to  give  way  to  no  circumstances — it  is  unbendiog 
and  inflexible.  It  is  the  language  of  the  master  to  the  vassal.  An 
unconditional  answer  is  claimed  forthwith."  The  ^^  high  privilege" 
of  a  submission  of  the  question  on  the  part  of  the  State  Representa- 
tives, to  their  constituents,  according  to  the  message,  is  denied.  He 
puts  the  cases  of  the  popular  branch  of  a  State  Legislature  express- 
ing its  dissent  <'  by  a  unanimous  vote,  and  its  resolution  may  be  de- 
feated by  a  tie  vote  in  the  Senate,"  and  ^'  both  branches  of  the  Legis- 
lature may  concur  in  a  resolution  of  decided  assent,  and  yet  the  Gio- 
vernor  may  exert  the  veto  power  conferred  on  him  by  the  State  con- 
stitution, and  their  legislative  action  be  defeated."  *<  The  State  may 
afterwards  pro/ea/ against  such  unjust  inference,  but  its  authority  tt 
j^ane."    The  President  continues : 

'*  To  inferences  ao  violent,  and,  as  they  seem  to  me,  trralimia/,  I  cannot  yield 
mv  consent.  No  court  of  justice  would  or  could  sanction  them,  without  revernn^ 
all  that  is  established  in  judicial  proceeding,  by  introducing  presoinptions  at 


one*  with  fact,  And  inferences  eU  the  expense  cfreaton.    A  State  in  a  condition  of 
di&resse  would  be  presumed  to  speak  as  an  individual,  manacled  and  in  i 


prison,  might 
be  presumed  to  be  in  the  enjoyment  of  freedom.  Far  better  to  say  to  the  States, 
boldly  and  frankly.  Congress  wills,  and  submission  is  demanded.** 


Now,  Mr.  President,  I  will  not  ask  whether  these  animadversions 
were  prompted  by  a  reciprocal  spirit  of  amity  and  kindness,  but  I  in* 
quire  whether  all  of  them  are  perfectly  just.  Beyond  all  quMtion, 
those  who  believed  in  the  constitutional  right  of  Congress  to  exercise 
the  branching  power  within  the  States,  unconditionally  and  without 
limitation,  did  make  no  small  concession  when  they  consented  that  it 
should  be  subjected  to  the  restrictions  specified  in  the  compromise 
dause.  They  did  not,  it  is  true^  concede  every  thing ;  they  did  not 
absolutely  renounce  the  power  to  establish  branches  without  the 
authority  of  the  States  during  the  whole  period  of  the  existence  <if 
the  charter ;  but  they  did  agree  that  reasonable  time  should  be  allow* 
«d  to  the  several  States  to  determide  whether  they  would  or  wooM 
■otfiv* their  aMent  to  the  estaUiihment  of  branches withia  their 
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respective  limits.  They  did  not  thiok  it  right  to  leave  it  an  open 
question,  for  the  space  of  twenty  years,  nor  that  a  State  should  he 
permitted  to  grant  to-day  and  revoke  to-morrow  its  assent ;  nor  that 
it  should  annex  onerous  or  impracticable  conditions  to  its  assent,  but 
that  it  should  deBnitely  decide  the  question,  after  the  lapse  of  ample 
time  for  full  deliberation.  And  what  was  that  time?  No  State 
would  have  had  less  than  four  months,  and  some  of  them  trom  tive 
to  nine  months,  for  consideration.  Was  it,  therefore,  entirely  corcect 
for  the  President  to  say  that  an  ''  unconditional  answer  is  claimed 
forthwith  ?"  Forthwith  means  immediately,  instantly,  without  de- 
lay, which  cannot  be  affirmed  of  a  space  of  time  varying  from  four  to 
nine  months.  And  the  President  supposes  that  the  ^^  high  privilege" 
of  the  members  of  the  State  Legislature  submitting  the  question  to 
their  constituents  is  denied  !  But  could  they  not  at  any  time  during 
that  space  have  consulted  their  constituents  ? 

The  President  proceeds  to  put  what  I  must,  with  the  greatest  de- 
ference and  respect,  consider  as  extreme  cases.  He  supposes  the 
popular  branch  to  express  its  dissent  by  a  unanimous  vote,  which  is 
overruled  by  a  tie  in  the  Senate.  He  supposes  that  ^^  both  branchea 
of  the  Legislature  may  concur  in  a  resolution  of  decided  dissent,  and 
yet  the  Governor  may  exert  the  veto  power."  The  unfortunate  case 
of  the  State  whose  legislative  will  should  be  so  checked  by  executive 
authority,  would  not  be  worse  than  that  of  the  Union,  the  will  of 
whose  Legislature,  in  establishing  this  Bank,  is  checked  and  con- 
trolled by  the  President. 

But  did  it  not  occur  to  him  that  extreme  cases  brought  forward  on 
the  one  side,  might  be  met  by  extreme  cases  suggested  on  the  other  ? 
Suppose  the  popular  branch  were  to  express  its  assent  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Branch  Bank  by  a  unanimous  vote,  which  ii  overruled 
by  an  equal  vote  in  the  Senate.  Or  suppose  that  both  branches  of 
the  Legislature,  by  majorities  in  each  exactly  wanting  one  vote  to 
make  them  two-thirds,  were  to  concur  in  a  resolution  inviting  the 
introduction  of  a  branch  within  the  limits  of  the  State,  and  the  Gro- 
vemor  were  to  exercise  the  veto  power  and  defeat  the  resolution. 
Would  it  be  very  unreasonable  in  these  two  cases  to  infer  the  assent 
of  the  State  to  the  establishment  of  a  branch  ?  Extreme  cases  should 
never  be  resorted  to.  Happily  for  mankind,  their  afiairs  are  but  ifd- 
dom  affected  or  infiuenoed  by  them|  in  cooiequeaoe  of  their  jcwMbT) 
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The  plain,  simple,  nnvarnished  statement  of  the  case  is  this  :  Coo* 
gress  belieyes  itself  invested  with  constitutional  power  to  authorise, 
uneonditionallj,  the  establishment  of  a  Bank  of  the  United  States 
and  Branches,  any  where  in  the  United  States,  without  asking  any 
other  consent  of  the  States  than  that  which  is  already  expressed  in 
the  constitution.  The  President  does  not  concur  in  the  existence  of 
that  power,  and  was  supposed  to  entertain  an  opinion  that  the  pre- 
rious  assent  of  the  States  was  necessary.    Here  was  an  unfortunate 

■r 

conflict  of  opinion.  Here  was  a  case  for  compromise  and  mutual 
concession,  if  the  difierence  could  be  reconciled.  Ck>ngress  advanced 
so  far  towards  the  compromise  as  to  allow  the  States  to  express  their 
assent  or  dissent,  but  then  it  thought  that  this  should  be  done  within 
some  limited  but  reasonable  time ;  and  it  believed,  since  the  Bank 
atad  its  branches  were  established  for  the  benefit  of  twenty-six  States, 
if  the  authorities  of  any  one  of  them  really  could  not  make  up  their 
mind  within  that  limited  time  either  to  assent  or  dissent  to  the  intro- 
duction of  a  branch,  that  it  was  not  unreasonable,  after  the  lapse  of 
the  appointed  time  vnthout  any  positive  action,  one  way  or  the  others 
on  the  part  of  the  State,  to  proceed  as  if  it  had  assented.  Now,  if 
the  power  contended  for  by  Congress  really  exists,  it  must  be  admit- 
ted that  here  was  a  concession — a  concession,  according  to  which  an 
unconditional  power  is  placed  under  temporaiy  restrictions  ;  a  privi« 
lege  offered  to  the  States  which  was  not  extended  to  them  by  either 
of  the  charters  of  two  former  Banks  of  the  United  States.  And  I 
am  totally  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  how  the  President  reached  the 
conclusion  that  it  would  have  been  '^  far  better  to  say  to  the  States, 
boldly  and  frankly,  Congress  wills,  and  submission  is  demanded." 
Was  it  better  for  the  States  that  the  power  of  branching  should  be 
exerted  without  consulting  them  at  all  ?  Was  it  nothing  to  a£brd 
them  an  opportunity  of  saying  whether  they  desired  branches  or  not  ? 
How  can  it  be  believed  that  a  clause  which  qualifies,  restricts  and 
limits  the  branching  power,  is  more  derogatory  from  the  dignity,  in- 
dependence and  sovereignty  of  the  States,  than  if  it  inexorably  re- 
fused to  the  States  any  power  whatever  to  deliberate  and  decide  on 
the  introduction  of  branches  ?  Limited  as  the  time  was,  and  uncon- 
ditionally as  they  were  required  to  express  themselves,  still  those 
States  (and  that  probably  would  have  been  the  case  with  the  greater 
number)  that  chose  to  announce  their  assent  or  dissent  could  do  so, 
and  get  or  prevent  the  introduction  of  a  branch.  But  the  President 
raBUtfks  that  «*thft  State  may  express,  after  the  most  solemn  ftnn  of 
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Iflgi^tioii,  its  dissent,  which  may  from  time  to  time  thereafter  be 
repeated,  in  full  view  of  its  own  interest,  which  can  nerer  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  wise  and  beneficent  operation  of  this  government ; 
and  yet  Congress  may,  by  virtue  of  the  last  proviso,  overrule  its  law, 
and  upon  grounds  which,  to  such  State  will  appear  to  rest  on  a 
eoDstmctive  necessity  and  propriety,  and  nothing  more.'' 

Even  if  the  dissent  of  a  State  should  be  overruled,  in  the  manner 
supposed  by  the  President,  how  is  the  condition  of  that  State  worse 
than  it  would  have  been  if  the  branching  power  had  been  absolutely 
and  unconditionally  asserted  in  the  charter  ?  There  would  have 
been  at  least  the  power  of  dissenting  conceded,  with  a  high  degree  of 
probability  that  if  the  dissent  were  expressed,  no  branch  would  be 
introduced.  The  last  proviso  to  which  the  President  refers  is  in 
these  words : 

"And  proTuied,  nevertheleM,  That  whenerer  it  shall  become  neeeaary  and  pro|ieff 
for  carrying  into  execution  any  of  the  powers  granted  bv  the  constitution  to  e8tidl>- 
IJah  an  office  or  officea  in  any  of  the  States  whatever,  ana  the  establishment  thereof 
shall  be  directed  by  law,  it  snail  be  the  duty  of  the  said  directocs  to  eslablirfi  tach 
ottee  or  offices  accordingly.** 

This  proviso  was  intended  to  reserve  a  power  to  Congiess  to  com* 
pel  the  Bank  to  establish  branches,  if  the  establislunent  of  them 
should  be  necessary  to  the  great  purposes  of  this  government,  not* 
withstanding  the  dissent  of  a  State.  If,  for  example,  a  state  had 
once  conditionally  dissented  to  the  establishment  of  a  branch,  and 
afterwards  assented,  the  Bank  could  not  have  been  compelled,  with- 
out this  reservation  of  power,  to  establish  the  branch,  however  urgent 
the  wants  of  the  Treasury  might  be. 

The  President,  I  think,  ought  to  have  seen  in  the  form  and  lan- 
guage of  the  proviso,  the  spirit  of  conciliation  in  which  it  was  drawn^ 
as  1  know.  It  does  not  assert  the  power ;  it  employs  the  language 
of  the  constitution  itself,  leaving  every  one  free  to  interinret  that  lim* 
guage  according  to  his  own  sense  of  the  instrument 

Why  was  it  deemed  necessary  to  speak  of  its  being  ^  the  language 
of  the  master  to  the  vassal,^'  of  ^'  this  iron  rule,"  that  *^  Congress 
wills  and  submission  is  demanded  ?"  What  is  this  whole  federal  go- 
vernment but  a  mass  of  powers  abstracted  from  the  sovereignty  of 
the  several  States,  and  wielded  by  aa  ovganiied  govenment  Car  thfir 
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commoQ  defence  and  geaeral  weliare,  according  to  the  grants  of  the 
constitution  ?  These  powers  are  necessarily  supreme ;  the  constita- 
tion,  the  acts  of  Congress,  and  treaties  being  so  declared  by  the  express 
words  of  the  constitution.  Whenever,  therefore,  this  govemment 
acts  within  the  power  granted  to  it  by  the  constitution,  submission 
and  obedience  are  due  from  all ;  from  States  as  well  as  from  persons. 
And  if  this  present  the  image  of  a  master  and  a  vassal,  of  State  sub- 
jection and  Congressional  domination,  it  is  the  constitution,  created 
or  consented  to  by  the  States,  that  ordains  these  relations,  nor  can  it 
be  said,  in  the  contingency  supposed,  that  an  act  of  Congress  has 
repealed  an  act  of  Slate  legislation.  Undoubtedly  in  case  of  a  000- 
flict  between  a  State  constitution  or  State  law,  and  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States  or  an  act  of  Congress  passed  in  pursuance  of  it, 
the  State  constitution  and  the  State  law  would  yield.  But  it  could 
not  at  least  be  formally  or  technically  said  that  the  State  conslitotioD 
or  law  was  repealed.  Its  operation  would  be  suspended  or  abroga- 
tad  by  the  necessary  predominance  of  the  paramount  authority 

The  President  seems  to  have  regarded  as  objectionable  that  proTi- 
aion  in  the  clause  which  declares  that  a  branch  being  once  established, 
it  should  not  afterwards  be  withdrawn  or  removed  without  the  pre- 
yious  consent  of  Congress?  That  provision  was  intended  to  operate 
both  upon  the  bank  and  the  states.  And  considering  the  changes  and 
fluctuations  in  public  sentiment  in  some  of  the  states  within  the  last 
&w  years,  was  the  security  against  them  to  be  found  in  that  provision 
unreasonable  ?  One  legislature  might  invite  a  branch,  which  the 
next  might  attempt,  by  penal  or  other  legislation,  to  drive  away.  We 
have  had  such  examples  heretofore  ;  and  I  cannot  think  that  it  was 
unwise  to  profit  by  experience.  Besides,  an  exactly  similar  provision 
was  contained  in  the  scheme  of  a  bank  which  was  reported  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  to  which  it  was  understood  the  Presi* 
dent  had  given  his  assent.  But  if  I  understand  this  message,  thai 
scheme  could  not  have  obtaine(^  his  sanction  if  Congress  had  passed 
it  without  any  alteration  whatever.  It  authorized,  what  is  termed  by 
the  President,  local  discounts,  and  he  does  not  believe  the  constitu- 
tion confers  on  Congress  the  power  to  establish  a  bank  having  that 
faculty.     He  says,  indeed, 

**  I  re^rd  the  bill  as  aswrting  for  Congreeg  the  riffht  to  incorporate  a  United  Statea 
Baok«  with  power  and  right  to  establish  ofiicea  of  oiscount  and  depoaite  in  the  aeve- 
ral  States  of  this  Union,  with  or  without  their  consent  ^  a  principle  to  whidk  I  have  ai- 
1  kentofiKft  tem  uppmd^  and  which  ctm  ntvir  cbiam  mf  tameiim.** 
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I  pass  with  pleasure  from  this  painful  theme ;  deeply  regretting 
that  I  have  been  constraiDed  so  long  to  dwell  on  it.     On  a  former  oc- 
casion I  stated  that,  in  the  event  of  an  unfortunate  difference  of  opin- 
ion between  the  legislative  and  executive  departments,  the  point  of 
difference  might  be  developed,  and  it  would  be  then  seen  whether 
they  could  be  brought  to  coincide  in  any  measure  corresponding  with 
the  public  hopes  and  expectations.     I  regret  that  the  President  has 
not,  in  this  message,  favored  us  with  a  more  clear  and  explicit  exhi- 
bition of  his  views.    It  is  sufficiently  manifest  that  he  is  decidedly 
opposed  to  the  establishment  of  a  new  Bank  of  the  United  States-— 
formed  after  the  two  old  models.     I  think  it  is  fairly  to  be  inferred' 
that  the  plan  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  could  not  have  received 
his  sanction.     He  is  opposed  to  the  passage  of  the  bill  which  he  has 
returned ;  but  whether  he  would  give  his  approbation  to  any  bank, 
and  if  any,  what  sort  of  a  bank,  is  not  absolutely  clear.     I  think  it 
may  be  collected  from  the  message,  with  the  aid  of  information  de- 
rived through  other  sources,  that  the  President  would  concur  in  the 
establishment  of  a  bank  whose  operations  should  be  limited  to  dealing 
in  bills  of  exchange,  to  deposites,  and  to  the  supply  of  a  circulation, 
excluding  the  power  of  discounting  promissory  notes.    And  I  under- 
stand that  some  of  our  friends  are  now  considering  the  practicability 
of  arranging  and  passing  a  bill  in  conformity  with  the  views  of  Pre- 
sident Tyler.    While  I  regret  that  I  can  take  no  active  part  in  such 
an  experiment,  and  must  reserve  to  myself  the  right  of  determining 
whether  I  can  or  cannot  vote  for  such  a  bill,  after  I  see  it  in  its  ma- 
tured form,  I  assure  my  friends  that  they  shall  find  no  obstacle  or 
impediment  in  me.     On  the  contrary,  I  say  to  them,  go  on ;  God 
speed  you  in  any  measure  which  will  serve  the  country  and  preserve 
or  restore  harmony  and  concert  between  the  departments  of  govem- 
ment.    An  executive  veto  of  a  Bank  of  the  United  States,  after  the 
sad  experience  of  late  years,  was  an  event  which  was  not  anticipated 
by  the  political  friends  of  the  President ;  certainly  not  by  me.    Bui 
it  has  come  upon  us  with  tremendous  weight,  and  amid  the  greatest 
excitement  within  and  without  the  metropolis.    The  question  now  is. 
What  shall  be  done  ?  What,  under  this  most  embarrassing  and  unex- 
pected state  of  things,  will  our  constituents  expect  of  us  ?    What  is 
required  by  the  duty  and  the  dignity  of  Congress  ?    I  repeat,  that  if, 
alter  a  careful  examination  of  the  executive  message,  a  bank  can  be 
devised,  which  will  afford  any  remedy  to  existing  evils,  and  secure 
the  President's  approbatioD,  let  the  projeetof  sucha  baak  be  piescAt- 
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6d.    It  shall  encounter  no  opposition  if  it  should  receive  no  support 
firom  me* 

But  what  farther  shall  we  do  ?  Never  since  I  have  enjoyed  the 
honor  of  participating  in  the  public  councils  of  the  nation — a  period 
now  of  near  thirty-five  years — ^have  I  met  Congress  under  more  hap- 
py or  more  favorable  auspices.  Never  have  I  seen  a  House  of  Re- 
presentatives animated  by  more  patriotic  dispositions — more  united, 
more  determined,  more  business-like.  Not  even  that  House  which 
declared  war  in  1812 ;  nor  that  which  in  1815-6  laid  broad  and  deep 
foundations  of  national  prosperity,  in  adequate  provisions  for  a  sound 
currency,  by  the  establishment  of  a  Bank  of  the  United  States,  for 
the  payment  of  the  national  debt,  jmd  for  the  protection  of  American 
industry.  This  House  has  solved  the  problem  of  the  competen<^  of 
of  a  large  deliberative  body  to  transact  the  public  business.  If  hap- 
pily there  had  existed  a  concurrence  of  opinion  and  cordial  co-opera- 
tibn  between  the  different  departments  of  the  government  and  all  the 
members  of  the  party,  we  should  have  carried  every  measure  con* 
lemplated  at  the  extra  session,  which  the  people  had  a  right  to  ex- 
pect firom  our  pledges,  and  should  have  been  by  this  time  at  our  re- 
spective homes.  We  are  disappointed  in  one,  and  an  important  one, 
d[  that  series  of  measures ;  but  shall  we  therefore  despair  ?  Shall 
we  abandon  ourselves  to  unworthy  feelings  and  sentiments  ?  Shall 
we  allow  ourselves  to  be  transported  by  ragh  and  intemperate  paa- 
skms  and  counsels  ?  Shall  we  adjourn  and  go  home  in  disgust  ?  No ! 
no !  no !  A  higher,  nobler,  and  more  patriotic  career  lies  before  us.  Let 
us  here,  at  the  east  end  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  do  our  duty,  our  whole 
duty,  and  nothing  short  of  our  duty,  towards  our  common  country. 
We  have  repealed  the  Sub- Treasury.  We  have  passed  a  bankrupt 
law,  a  beneficent  measure  of  substantial  and  extensive  relief,  hst  as 
now  pass  the  bill  for  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public 
lands ;  the  revenue  bill,  and  the  bill  for  the  benefit  of  the  (^pressed 
people  of  the  district.  Let  us  do  all,  let  us  do  every  thing  we  can 
for  the  public  good.  If  we  are  finally  to  be  disappointed  in  our  hopes 
of  giving  to  the  country  a  bank  which  will  once  more  supply  it  with 
a  sound  currency,  still  let  us  go  home  and  tell  our  constituents  that 
we  did  all  that  we  could  under  actual  circumstances  ;  and  that  if  we 
did  not  carry  every  measure  for  their  relief,  it  was  only  because  to  do 
so  was  impossible.  If  nothing  can  be  done  at  this  extra  session  to 
put  vpob  a  man  ateUe  and  aatiifiictofy  basis  the  ourency  nod  ck- 
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ahmgeg  of  the  conntry,  let  us  hope  that  hereafter  iome  way  will  ba 
feund  to  accomplish  that  most  desirable  object,  either  by  aD  amend- 
ment of  the  constitution  limiting  and  qualifying  the  enormous  ezecu- 
tive  power,  and  especially  the  veto,  or  by  increased  majorities  in  the 
two  houses  of  Congress,  competent  to  the  passage  of  wise  and  salu 
taiy  laws,  the  President's  objections  notwithstanding. 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  the  course  now  incumbent  upon  ut  to  piir« 
aoe ;  and  by  conforming  to  it,  whatever  may  be  the  result  of  laudable 
endeaTors  now  in  progress,  or  in  contemplation,  in  relation  to  a  ncW 
attempt  to  establish  a  bank,  we  shall  go  home,  bearing  no  self-fe* 
preaches  for  neglected  or  abandoned  duties. 

[Mr.  RivKs  of  Virginia,  followed  Mr.  Clat,  in  the  debate.  At  the  conclanon  of 
Mr.  R]TEt*8  remarks,  Mr.  Clat  adchressed  the  Senate  m  rejoinder  as  follows :] 

I  have  no  desire  to  prolong  this  unpleasant  discussion,  but  I  mual 
say  that  I  heard  with  great  surprise  and  regret  the  closing  remark, 
especially,  of  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Virginia,  as  indeed,  I  did 
many  of  those  which  preceded  it.  That  gentleman  stands  in  a  pe* 
culiar  situation.  I  found  him  several  years  ago  in  the  half-way- 
house,  where  he  seems  afraid  to  remain,  and  from  which  he  ia  yel 
unwilling  to  go.  I  had  thought,  after  the  thorough  riddling  whiofa 
the  roof  of  the  house  had  received  in  the  breaking  up  of  the  pet  bank 
system,  he  would  have  fled  some  where  else  for  refuge;  buttheve 
he  still  stands,  solitary  and  alone,  shivering  and  pelted  by  the  pitiless 
storm.  The  Sub-Treasury  is  repealed — the  pet  bank  system  is  abaa- 
(2oned — the  United  States  Bank  Bill  is  vetoc^i — and  now  when  there 
is  as  complete  and  perfect  a  re-union  of  the  purse  and  the  sword  in 
the  hands  of  the  Executive  as  ever  there  was  under  General  Jack* 
son  or  Mr.  Van  Buren,  the  Senator  is  iat  doing  nothing !  The  Sena^ 
tor  is  for  going  home,  leaving  the  treasury  and  the  country  in  theiv 
lawless  condition  !  Yet  no  man  has  heretofore,  more  than  he  hasy 
deplored  and  deprecated  a  state  of  things  so  utterly  unsafe,  and  r»» 
pugnant  to  all  just  precautions,  indicated  alike  by  sound  theory  and 
^cperience  in  free  governments.  And  the  Senator  talks  to  us  about 
applying  to  the  wisdom  of  practical  men,  in  respect  to  Banking,  and 
advises  further  deliberation !  Why,  I  should  suppose  that  we  are  al 
present  in  the  very  best  situation  to  act  upon  the  subject.  Beaidei 
the  many  painful  years  we  have  had  for  deliberation,  we  have  been 
near  three  months  almoat  ezdosivriy  engrossed  with  the  very  aub* 
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ject  itself.  We  have  heard  all  manner  of  facta,  atatements,  and 
gaments  in  any  way  connected  with  it.  We  understand^  it  aeema  to 
me,  all  we  ever  can  learn  or  comprehend  about  a  National  Bank. 
And  we  have,  at  least,  some  conception  too  of  what  sort  of  one  will 
be  acceptable  at  the  other  end  of  the  arenue.  Yet  now,  with  a  rasf 
majority  of  the  people  of  the  entire  country  crying  out  to  us  for  a 
Bank — with  the  people  throughout  the  whole  valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi rising  in  their  majesty,  and  demanding  it  as  indispensable  to  their 
well-being,  and  pointing  to  their  losses,  their  sacrifices,  and  their  suf- 
ferings, for  the  want  of  such  an  institution-^in  such  a  state  of  things, 
"We  are  gravely  and  coldly  told  by  the  Senator  from  Virginia,  that  we 
had  best  go  home,  leaving  the  purse  and  the  sword  in  the  uncontroll- 
ed possession  of  the  President,  and,  above  all  things,  never  to  make  a 
Party  Bank  !  Why  sir,  does  he,  with  all  his  knowledge  of  the  con- 
flicting opinions  which  prevail  here,  and  have  prevailed,  beheve  that 
we  ever  can  make  a  Bank  but  by  the  votes  of  one  party  who  are  in 
favor  of  it,  in  opposition  to  the  votes  of  another  party  against  it  ?  I 
deprecate  this  expression  of  opinion  from  that  gentleman  the  more, 
because,  although  the  honorable  Senator  professes  not  to  know  the 
opinions  of  the  President,  it  certainly  does  turn  out  in  the  sequel  that 
there  is  a  most  remarkable  coincidence  between  those  opinions  and 
his  own  ;  and  he  has,  on  the  present  occasion,  defended  the  motives 
and  the  course  of  the  President  with  all  the  solicitude  and  all  the 
fervent  zeal  of  a  member  of  his  Privy  Council.  There  is  a  runnor 
abroad  that  a  cabal  exists — a  new  sort  of  kitchen  cabinet — ^whose 
object  is  the  dissolution  of  the  regular  cabinet — the  dissolution  of  the 
Whig  party — the  dispersion  of  Congress,  without  accomplishing  any 
of  the  great  purposes  of  the  extra  session  ;  and  a  total  change  in  fact, 
in  the  whole  face  of  our  political  affairs.  I  hope,  and  I  persuade 
mjTself,  that  the  honorable  Senator  is  not,  cannot  be,  one  of  the  com- 
ponent members  of  such  a  cabal ;  but  I  must  say  that  there  has  been 
displayed  by  the  honorable  Senator  to-day  a  predisposition,  astonish- 
ing and  inexplicable,  to  misconceive  almost  all  of  what  I  have  said, 
and  a  perseverance,  after  repeated  corrections,  in  misunderstanding ; 
for  I  will  not  charge  him  with  wilfully  and  intentionally  misrepre- 
senting— ^the  whole  spiiit  and  character  of  the  address,  which  as  a 
man  of  honor,  and  as  a  Senator,  1  felt  myself  bound  in  duty  to  make 
4o  this  body. 

The  Senator  begins  with  saying  that  I  chaip[e  the  President  witti 
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^*  perfidy !''  Did  I  .one  any  such  language  ?  I  appeal  to  erery  gen- 
tleman who  heard  me  to  say  whether  I  have  in  a  single  instance  gone 
beyond  a  fair  and  legitimate  examination  of  the  executive  objections 
to  the  bill.  Yet  he  has  charged  me  with  ''  arraigning"  the  President, 
with  indicting  him  in  various  counts,  and  with  imputing  to  him  mo» 
tives  such  as  I  never  even  intimated  or  dreamed,  and  that,  when  I 
was  constantly  expressing,  over  and  over,  my  personal  respect  and 
regard  for  President  Tyler,  for  whom  I  have  cherished  an  intimate 
personal  friendship  of  twenty  years'  standing,  and  while  I  exprenily 
said  that  if  that  friendship  should  now  be  interrupted,  it  should  not 
be  my  fault !  Why,  sir,  what  possible,  what  conceivable  motive  can 
I  have  to  quarrel  with  the  President,  or  to  break  up  the  Whig  party  ? 
What  earthly  motive  can  impel  me  to  wish  for  any  other  result  than 
that  that  party  shall  remain  in  perfect  harmony,  undivided,  and  shall 
move  undismayed,  boldly  and  unitedly  forward  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  all-important  public  objects  which  it  has  avowed  to  be 
its  aim  ?  What  imaginable  interest  or  feeling  can  I  have  other  than 
the  success,  the  triumph,  the  glory  of  the  Whig  party  ?  But  that 
there  may  be  designs  and  purposes  on  the  part  of  certain  other  indi* 
▼iduals  to  place  me  in  inimical  relations  with  the  President,  and  to 
represent  me  as  personally  opposed  to  him,  I  can  well  imagine— 4ndi^ 
vidaals  who  are  beating  up  for  recruits,  and  endeavoring  to  form  a 
third  party  with  materials  so  scanty  as  to  be  wholly  insufficient  to 
compose  a  decent  corporal's  guard.  1  fear  there  are  such  individoal^ 
thoogh  I  do  not  charge  the  Senator  as  being,  himself  one  of  them* 
What  a  spectacle  has  been  presented  to  this  nation  during  this  entire 
session  of  Congress  !  That  of  the  cherished  and  confidential  friends 
of  John  Tyler,  persons  who  boast  and  claim  to  be,  par  exceUence^  his 
exclusive  and  genuine  friends,  being  the  bitter,  systematic,  deter^ 
mined,  uncompromising  opponents  of  every  leading  measure  of  Johm 
Tyler's  administration!  Was  there  ever  before  such  an  example 
presented,  in  this  or  any  other  age,  in  this  or  any  other  country }  I 
have  myself  knpwn  the  President  too  long,  and  cherish  toward  him 
too  sincere  a  friendship,  to  allow  my  feelings  to  be  a£^ted  or  aliena- 
ted by  any  thing  which  has  passed  here  to-day.  If  the  President 
chooses — ^which  I  am  sure  be  cannot,  unless  falsehood  has  been  whis- 
pered  into  his  ears  or  poison  poured  into  his  heart-*-to  detach  him* 
idf  from  me,  I  shall  deeply  regret  it,  for  the  sake  of  our  common 
firiendship  and  our  common  country.  I  now  repeat,  what  I  before 
taid>  that  of  all  the  measores  of  relief  which  the  American  peopis 
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baire  called  upon  us  for,  that  of  a  National  Bank,  and  a  sooiid  and 
uniform  currency  has  been  the  most  loudlj  and  importunately  de- 
manded. The  Senlitor  says  that  the  question  of  a  Bank  was  not  the 
isine  made  before  the  people  at  the  late  election.  I  can  say,  for  one, 
my  own  conviction  is  diametrically  the  contrary.  What  may  have 
l^aen  the  character  of  the  canvass  in  Virginia,  I  will  not  say ;  proba- 
Uy  gentlemen  on  both  sides  were,  every  where  governed  in  some 
degree  by  considerations  of  local  policy.  What  issues  may  therefore 
kave  been  presented  to  the  people  of  Virginia,  either  above  or  bdow 
tUbowatcr,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  The  great  error,  however,  of 
ihe  honorable  Senator  is  in  thinking  that  the  sentiments  of  a  particu- 
lar party  in  Virginia  are  always  a  feir  exponent  of  the  sentiments  of 
the  whole  Union.  I  can  tell  that  Senator  that  wherever  I  was — ^in 
tbe  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi — in  Kentucky — in  Tennessee — ^in 
Maryland — in  all  the  circles  in  which  I  moved  every  where,  ^<  Bank 
m  no  Bank''  was  the  great,  the  leading,  the  vital  question.  At  Han- 
over, in  Virginia,  during  the  last  summer,  at  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able and  respectable,  and  gratifying  assemblages  that  I  ever  attended, 
I  distinctly  announced  my  conviction  that  a  Bank  of  the  United  States 
was  indispensable.  As  to  the  opinions  of  General  Harrison,  1  know 
tfcat,  like  many  others,  he  had  entertained  doubts  as  to  the  constito- 
tieaality  of  a  Bank ;  but  I  also  know  that,  as  the  election  approached, 
his  opinions  turned  more  in  favor  of  a  National  Bank ;  and  I  speak 
|tom  my  own  personal  knowledge  of  his  opinions,  when  I  say  that  I 
have  no  more  doubt  he  would  have  signed  that  bill,  than  that  yon, 
Mr.  President,  now  occupy  that  chair,  or  that  I  am  addressing  you. 

'■  I  rose  not  to  say  one  word  which  should  wound  the  feelings  of 
President  Tyler.  The  Senator  says  that,  if  placed  in  like  circum- 
stances, I  would .  have  been  the  last  man  to  avoid  putting  a  direct 
vietoiipon  the  bill,  had  it  met  my  disapprobation;  and  he  does  me 
the  honor  to  attribute  to  me  high  qualities  of  stern  and  unbending 
intrepidity.  I  hope  that  in  all  that  relates  to  personal  firmness — all 
that  conoems  a  just  appreciation  of  the  insignificance  of  human  life — 
whatever  may  be  attempted  to  threaten  or  alarm  a  soul  not  easily 
swayed  by  opposition,  or  awed  or  intimidated  by  menace— a  stout 
heart  and  a  steady  eye  that  can  survey,  unmoved  and  undaunted, 
any  mere  personal  perils  that  assail  this  poor  transient,  perishing 
fame,  I  may  without  disparagement  compare  with  other  men.  But, 
tliffe  is  a  sort  of  courage,  which,  I  firanldy  confess  it,  I  do  not  pot? 
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boldness  to  which  I  dare  not  aspirei  a  ralor  which  I  cannoit 
coyet.  I  cannot  lay  myself  down  in  the  way  of  the  welfare  and  hap- 
piness of  my  country.  That  I  cannot,  I  have  not  the  courage  to  do* 
I  cannot  interpose  the  power  with  which  I  may  be  invested ,  a  power 
conferred  not  for  my  personal  benefit,  nor  for  my  aggrandizement,  but 
for  my  country's  good,  to  check  her  onward  march  to  greatness  and 
glory.  I  have  not  courage  enough,  I  am  too  cowardly  for  that.  I 
would  not,  I  dare  not,  in  the  exercise  of  such  a  trust,  lie  down,  and 
{dace  my  body  across  the  path  that  leads  my  country  to  prosperity 
and  happiness.  This  is  a  sort  of  courage  widely  dj£ferent  from  that 
which  a  man  may  display  in  his  private  conduct  and  personal  relar 
tions.  Personal  or  private  courage  is  totally  distinct  from  that  high- 
er and  nobler  courage  which  prompts  the  patriot  to  offer  himself  a 
voluntary  sacrifice  to  his  country's  good. 

Nor  did  I  say,  as  the  Senates  represents,  that  the  President  should 
have  resigned.  I  intimated  no  personal  wish  or  desire  that  he  should 
resign.  I  referred  to  the  fact  of  a  memorable  resignation  in  his  pub- 
lic life.  And  what  I  did  say  was,  that  there  were  other  alternatives 
before  him  besides  vetoing  the  bill ;  and  that  it  was  worthy  of  his 
consideration  whether  consistency  did  not  require  that  the  exampla 
which  he  had  set  when  he  had  a  {Constituency  of  one  state,  should 
not  be  followed  when  he  had  a  constituency  cmnmensurate  with  the 
whole  Union.  Another  alternative  was  to  suffer  the  bill,  without 
his  signature,  to  pass  into  a  law  under  the  provisions  of  the  constitu- 
tion. And  I  must  confess  I  see,  in  this,  no  such  escaping  by  the 
back  door,  no  such  jumping  out  of  the  window,  as  the  Senator  talks 
about.  Apprehensions  of  the  imputation  of  the  want  of  firomess 
sometimes  impel  us  to  perform  rash  and  inconsiderate  acts.  It  is  the 
greatest  courage  to  be  able  to  bear  the  imputation  of  the  want  of 
courage.  But  pride,  vanity,  egotism,  so  unamiable  and  offensive  ia 
private  life,  are  vices  which  partake  of  the  character  of  crimes  in  the 
conduct  of  public  afiairs.  The  unfortunate  victim  of  these  passions 
cannot  see  beyond  the  little,  petty,  contemptible  circle  of  his  own 
personal  interests.  All  his  thoughts  are  withdrawn  from  his  country, 
and  concentrated  on  his  consistency,  his  firmness,  himself.  The  hi^, 
the  exalted,  the  sublime  emotions  of  a  patriotism,  which  soaring  to- 
wards heaven,  rises  frr  above  aU  mean,  low,  or  selfish  things,  and.is 
absorbed  by  one  soul-transporting  thought  of  the  good  and  the  glory 
of  one's  country  are  never  felt  in  his  impenetrable  bosom.    That  pai- 
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trioiism  whieh|  catching  its  inipirations  from  the  immortal  God, 
and  leaying  at  an  immeasarable  distance  below  all  lesser,  groveling, 
"personal  interests  and  feelings,  animates  and  prompts  to  deeds  of  self- 
■acrifice,  of  yalor,  of  devotion,  and  of  death  itself — ^that  is  public  vir- 
tue— that  is  the  noblest,  the  sublimest  of  all  public  virtues ! 

I  said  nothing  of  any  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  President  to  con- 
form his  judgment  to  the  opinions  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
•entatives,  although  the  Senator  argued  as  if  I  had,  and  persevered 
in  so  arguing,  after  ^repeated  corrections.  I  said  no  such  thing.  I 
imow  and  respect  the  perfect  independence  of  each  department,  acting 
within  its  proper  sphere  of  other  departments.  But  I  referred  to 
the  majorities  in  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  as  further  and  strong 
evidence  of  the  opinion  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  favor  of 
the  establishment  of  a  Bank  of  the  United  States.  And  I  contended 
that,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  instructions  which  prevailed  in  Vir- 
gfaaia,  and  of  which  the  President  is  a  disciple,  and  in  pursuance  of 
the  example  already  cited,  he  ought  not  to  have  rejected  the  bill. 

I  have  heard  that,  on  his  arrival  at  the  seat  of  the  general  gorem* 
ment,  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  the  office  of  Vice  President,  in  March 
last,  when  interrogated  how  far  he  meant  to  conform  in  his  new  sta- 
tion, to  certain  peculiar  opinions  which  were  held  in  Virginia,  he 
made  this  patriotic  and  noble  reply :  ''  I  am  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  not  of  the  State  of  Virginia ;  and  1  shall  be  govern- 
ed by  the  wishes  and  opinions  of  my  constituents."  When  1  heard 
of  this  encouraging  and  satisfactory  reply,  believing,  as  I  most  reli- 
giously do,  that  a  large  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United  are  in 
favor  of  a  National  Bank,  (and  gentlemen  may  shut  their  eyes  to  the 
fact,  deny  or  dispute,  or  reason  it  away  as  they  please,  but  it  is  my 
oonscieatious  conviction  that  two-thirds,  if  not  more,  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  desire  such  an  institution)  I  thought  I  beheld  a 
sure  and  certain  guaranty  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  wishes  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States.  I  thought  it  impossible  that  the  wants  and 
wishes  of  a  great  people,  who  had  bestowed  such  unbounded  and 
generous  confidence,  and  conferred  on  him  such  exalted  honors, 
should  be  disregarded  and  disappointed.  It  did  not  enter  into  my 
imagination  to  conceive  that  one  who  had  shown  so  much  deference 
and  respect  to  the  presumed  sentiments  of  a  single  state,  should  dii- 
piay  less  toward  the  sentimeDta  of  the  whole  nation. 
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I  hope^  Mr.  President^  that,  in  performing  the  painful  doty  which 
had  deydved  on  me,  I  hare  not  transcended  the  limits  of  legitimate 
debate.  I  repeat,  in  all  truth  and  sincerity,  the  assurance  to  the  Se- 
nate and  to  the  country,  that  nothing  but  a  stem,  reluctant,  and  in- 
dispensable sense  of  honor  and  of  duty  could  have  forced  from  me  the 
response  which  I  have  made  to  the  President's  objections.  But  in- 
stead of  yielding  without  restraint  to  the  feelings  of  disappointment 
and  mortification  excited  by  the  perusal  of  his  message,  I  have  anx- 
iously endeavored  to  temper  the  notice  of  it,  which  I  have  been  com- 
pelled to  take,  by  the  respect  due  to  the  office  of  Chief  Magistrate, 
and  by  the  personal  regard  and  esteem  which  I  have  ever  entertained 
for  it|  present  incumbent* 

♦HH 


ON  A  TRUE  PUBLIC  POLICY. 


...^  THE  Sknat£  of  thk  United  Statss,  Mabch  4y  1842. 


'  IQb  the  SBth  of  February,  Mr.  Gi.at,  in  anticipation  of  his  retirement  firom  public 
life,  submitted  to  the  Senate  Resolutions  indicative  of  the  line  of  policy  upon  which, 
in  his  judgment,  the  Federal  Government  should  be  conducted.  These  Rescdndons 
coming  up  for  consideratioo,  Mr.  Clat  epoke  as  follows : 

Mr.  Prisident  : — The  resolutions  which  are  to  form  the  subject 
of  the  present  discussion,  are  of  the  greatest  importance,  inyolving 
interests  of  the  highest  character,  and  a  system  of  policy  which,  in 
my  opinicm,  lies  at  the  bottom  of  any  restoration  of  the  prosperity  of 
the  country.  In  discussing  them,  I  would  address  myself  to  you  in 
the  language  of  plainness,  of  soberness,  and  truth.  I  did  not  come 
here  as  if  I  were  entering  a  garden  full  of  flowers  and  of  the  richest 
shrubbery,  to  cull  the  tea-roses,  the  japonicas,  the  jasmines  and  wood 
bines,  and  weave  them  into  a  garland  of  the  gayest  colors,  that  by  the 
beauty  of  the  assortment  and  by  their  fragance  I  may  gratify  ^fiedr  la- 
dies. Nor  is  it  my  wish — it  is  far,  far  from  my  wish — to  revive  any 
subjects  of  a  party  character,  or  which  might  be  calculated  to  renew 
the  animosities  which  unhappily  have  hitherto  prevailed  between  the 
two  great  political  parties  in  the  country .  My  course  is  &r  difierent 
from  this  ,  it  is  to  speak  to  you  of  the  sad  condition  of  our  country ; 
to  point  out  not  the  remote  and  original,  but  the  proximate,  the  im- 
mediate causes  which  have  produced  and  are  likely  to  continue  our 
distresses,  and  to  suggest  a  remedy.  If  any  one,  in  or  out  of  the  Se- 
nate, has  imagined  it  to  be  my  intention  on  this  occasion  to  indulge 
in  any  ambitious  display  of  language,  to  attempt  any  rhetorical 
flights,  or  to  deal  in  any  other  figures  than  figures  of  arithmetic,  he 
will  find  himself  greatly  disappointed.  The  fieurmer,  if  he  is  a  judi- 
cious man,  does  not  begin  to  plough  till  he  has  first  laid  off  his  land, 
and  marked  it  off  at  proper  distances  by  planting  stakes  by  which  his 
ploughmen  are  to  be  guided  in  their  movements ;  and  the  ploughman 
accordingly  fixes  his  eye  upon  the  stake  opposite  to  the  end  of  the 
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destined  furrow,  and  then  endeayors  to  reach  it  by  a  straight  and 
direct  furrow.     These  resolutions  are  my  stakes. 

But,  before  I  proceed  to  examine  them,  let  me  first  meet  and  ob- 
viate certain  objections,  which,  as  I  understand,  haye  been  or  may  be 
urged  against  them  generally.  I  learn  that  it  is  said  of  these  resolu- 
tions that  they  present  only  general  propositions,  and  that  instead  of 
this,  I  should  at  once  haye  introduced  separate  bills,  and  entered  into 
detail  and  shown  in  what  nianner  I  propose  to  accomplish  the  objects 
which  the  resolutions  propose.  Let  me  here  say,  in  reply,  that  the 
ancient  principles  and  mode  of  legislation  which  haye  ever  prevailed 
from  the  foundation  of  this  government,  has  been  to  fix  first  upon  the 
general  principles  which  are  to  guide  us  and  then  carry  out  these 
principles  by  detailed  legislation.  Such  has  ever  been  the  course 
pursued,  not  only  in  the  country  from  which  we  derive  our  legisla- 
tive institutions,  but  in  our  own.  The  memorable  resolution  offerred 
in  the  British  House  of  Commons  by  the  celebrated  Mr.  Dunning,  is 
no  doubt  familiar  to  the  mind  of  every  one — that  "  the  power  of  the 
Crown  (and  it  is  equally  true  of  our  own  Chief  Magistrate)  had  in- 
creased, was  increasing,  and  ought  to  be  diminish^."  When  f  was 
a  member  of  another  legblative  body,  which  meets  in  the  opposite 
extremity  of  this  Capitol,  it  was  the  course,  in  reference  to  the  great 
questions  of  internal  improvement  and  other  leading  measures  of 
public  policy,  to  propose  specific  resolutions,  going  to  mark  out  the 
principles  of  action  which  ought  to  be  adopted,  and  then  to  carry  out 
these  principles  by  subsequei^it  enactments.  Another  objection  is 
urged,  as  I  understand,  against  one  of  these  resolutions,  which  is  this, 
that  by  the  Constitution  no  bill  for  raising  revenue  can  originate  any 
where  but  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  It  is  true,  that  we  can- 
not originate  such  a  bill ;  but,  undoubtedly,  in  contemplating  the 
condition  of  the  public  affairs,  and  in  the  right  consideration  of  all 
questions  touching  the  amount  of  revenue  and  the  mode  in  which  it 
shall  be  raised,  and  involving  the  great  questions  of  expenditure  and 
retrenchment,  and  how  far  the  expenses  of  the  government  may  safe- 
ly and  properly  be  diminished,  it  is  perfectly  legitimate  for  us  to  de- 
liberate and  to  act  as  duty  may  demand.  There  can  be  no  question 
but  that,  during  the  present  session  of  Congress,  a  bill  ot  revenue 
will  be  sent  to  us  from  the  other  House  ;  and  if,  when  it  comes,  we 
shall  first  have  gone  through  with  a  consideration  of  the  genera]  sub- 
ject, fixing  the  principles  of  policy  proper  to  be  pursued  in  relation 
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to  it,  it  will  greatly  economise  the  time  of  the  Senate,  and  proportioi^ 
ably  save  a  large  amount  of  the  public  money. 

Perhaps  no  better  mode  can  be  pursued  of  discussing  the  resolu- 
tions I  have  had  the  honor  to  present,  than  to  take  them  up  in  the 
order  of  their  arrangement,  as  I  presented  them  to  the  Senate,  after 
much  deliberate  consideration.    The  first  resolution  declares : 

*'  That  it  IB  the  duty  of  the  general  Govemment,  for  conducing  its  adminiflCratioii, 
to  provide  an  adequate  revenne  within  the  year  to  meet  the  carrent  enenaes  of  the 
year ;  and  that  any  expedient,  either  by  loan  or  treasury  notes,  to  sn^y,  in  time  of 
peace,  a  deficiency  of  revenue,  especially  during  saccesaive  years,  is  uiwise,  and 
must  lead  to  pernicious  consequences." 

I  have  heard  it  asserted  that  this  rule  is  but  a  truism.  If  so,  I  re 
gret  to  say,  that  it  is  one  firom  which  governments  too  often  depart, 
and  from  which  this  government  especially  has  departed  during  the 
last  five  years.  Has  an  adequate  revenue  been  provided  within  each 
of  those  years  to  meet  the  necessary  expenses  of  those  same  years  ? 
No :  far  otherwise.  In  1837,  at  the  called  session,  instead  of  impo- 
sing the  requisite  amount  of  taxes  on  the  firee  articles,  according  to 
the  piovisions  of  the  compromise  act,  what  was  the  resort  of  the  ad- 
ministration ?  To  treasury  notes.  And  the  same  expedient  of  trea- 
sury notes  was  ever  since  adopted,  firom  year  to  year,  to  supply  the 
deficit  accruing.  And  of  necessity  this  policy  cast  upon  the  adminis- 
tration succeeding  an  unascertained,  unliquidated  debt,  inducing  a 
temporary  necessity  on  that  administration  to  have  resort  to  the  same 
means  of  supply. 

I  do  not  advert  to  these  facts  with  any  purpose  of  crimination  or 
recrimination.  Far  from  it :  for  we  have  reached  that  state  of  the 
public  affairs  when  the  country  lies  bleeding  at  every  pore,  and  when, 
as  I  earnestly  hope  and  trust,  we  shall  by  conmion  consent,  dispense 
with  our  party  prejudices,  and  agree  to  look  at  any  measure  proposed 
fi>r  the  public  relief  as  patriots  and  statesmen.  I  say  then,  that, 
during  the  four  years  of  the  administration  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  there 
was  an  excess  of  expenditure  over  the  income  of  the  govemment  to 
the  amount  of  between  seven  and  eight  millions  of  dollars  ;  and  I  say 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  that  administration,  the  moment  they  found 
this  deficit  to  exist  in  the  revenue,  to  have  resorted  to  the  adequate 
remedy  by  laying  the  requisite  amount  of  taxes  on  the  firee  articles  to 
meet  and  to  supply  the  deficiency. 
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I  shall  say  nothing  more  on  the  first  resolution,  because  I  do  hope 
that,  whatever  the  previous  practice  of  this  government  may  have 
been,  there  is  no  Senator  here  who  will  hesitate  to  concur  in  the  truth 
o£the  general  proposition  it  contains.  The  next  three  resolutions  all 
relate  to  the  same  general  subjects — subjects  which  I  consider  much 
the  most  important  of  any  here  set  forth  ;  and  I  shall,  for  that  reason, 
consider  them  together.     These  resolutions  assert : 

"  That  such  an  ad<>9uate  revenue  cannot  be  obtained  by  dutif s  on  foreign  imports 
without  adoptins:  a  higher  rate  than  twenty  per  cent,  as  provided  for  in  the  com- 
promise act,  which,  at  the  time  of  its  passage,  was  supposed  and  assitmed  atf  a  rate 
that  would  supply  a  sufHcient  revenue  for  an  economical  administration  of  the  Go- 
vernment.** 


"  That  the  rate  of  duties  on  foreign  imports  ought  to  be  augmented  beyond  the 
rate  of  twenty  per  cent,  so  as  to  produce  a  net  revenue  of  twenty-six  millions  of  dol* 
Ian— twenty-two  for  the  ordinary  expenses  of  Government,  two  for  the  payment  of 
the  existing  debt,  ond  two  millions  as  a  reserved  fund  for  contingencies.** 

"  That,  in  the  adjustment  of  a  tariff  to  raise  an  amount  of  twenty-six  millions  of 
revenne,  the  prinpiples  of  the  compromise  act  generally  should  be  adhered  to  ;  and 
that  especially  a  maximum  rate  of  ad  valorem  duties  should  be  established,  from 
which  tnere  ought  to  be  as  little  departure  as  poa^ble.'* 

The  first  question  which  these  resolutions  suggest,  is  this :  What 
should  be  the  amount  of  the  annual  expenditures  of  this  government  ?  ' 
Now,  on  this  point,  I  shall  not  attempt  what  is  impossible,  to  be  ex- 
act and  precise  in  stating  what  that  may  be.  We  can  only  make  an 
approximation.  No  man,  in  his  private  a£&irs,  can  say,  or  pretends 
to  say,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  precisely  what  shall  be  the 
amount  of  his  expenses,  during  the  year :  that  must  depend  on  many 
onforseen  contingencies,  which  cannot  with  any  precision  be  calcu- 
lated beforehand :  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  make  an  approximation 
to  what  ought  to  be  or  what  may  be  the  amount.  Before  I  considef 
that  question,  allow  me  to  correct  here  an  assertion  made  first  by  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Calhdun)  and  subsequently  by 
the  Senator  firom  Missouri,  near  me,  (Mr.  Linn)  and  I  believe  by  one  - 
or  two  other  gentlemen,  namely,  that  the  Whig  party,  when  out  of 
power,  asserted  that,  if  trusted  with  the  helm,  they  would  administer 
this  government  at  an  amount  of  expenditure  not  exceeding  thirteen 
millions  of  dollars.  I  hope,  if  such  an  assertion  was  actually  made 
by  either  or  all  of  these  gentlemen,  that  it  will  never  be  repeated 
again  without  resorting  to  proof  to  sustain  it.  I  know  of  no  such 
position  ever  taken  by  the  Whig  party,  or  by  any  prominent  member 
of  the  Whig  party.  Sure  I  am  that  the  party  generally  pledged  itself 
to  no  such  reduction  of  the  public  expenses — none. 
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And  I  again  say,  that  I  trust,  before  such  an  assertion  is  repeated, 
the  proofis  will  be  adduced.  For  in  this  case,  as  in  others,  that  which 
is  asserted  and  reiterated  comes  at  last  to  be  believed.  The  Whig 
party  did  promise  Economy  and  Retrenchment,  and  I  trust  will  per- 
form their  promise.  I  deny  (in  no  offensive  sense)  that  the  Whig 
party  ever  promised  to  reduce  the  expenditures  of  the  government 
to  thirteen  millions  of  dollars.  No ;  but  this  is  what  they  said : 
During  the  four  years  of  the  administration  of  Mr.  Adams  the  aver- 
age amount  of  the  public  expenditure  was  but  thirteen  millions, 
and  you  charged  that  administfation  with  outrageous  extravagance, 
and  came  yourselves  into  power  on  promises  to  reduce  the  annoal 
expenditure ;  but,  having  obtained  power,  instead  of  reducing  the 
public  expenses,  you  carried  them  up  to  the  astonishing  amount  of 
nearly  forty  millions.  But,  while  the  Whigs  never  asserted  that  they 
would  administer  the  Government  with  thirteen  millions,  our  oppo- 
nents, our  respected  opponents,  after  having  been  three  years  in  power, 
instead  of  bringing  the  expense  below  the  standard  of  Mr.  Adam's 
administration,  declared  that  fifteen  millions  was  the  amount  at  which 
the  expenditures  should  be  fixed.  This  was  the  ground  taken  by 
Mr.  McLane,  when  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury.  I  have  his 
Report  before  me  ,  but  as  the  fact,  I  presume,  will  not  be  denied,  I 
forbear  to  read  from  it.  He  suggests  as  the  fit  amount  to  be  raised 
by  the  Tariff  he  had  proposed,  the  sum  of  fifteen  millions  of  dollars 
as  sufficient  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  Government. 

I  hope  now,  I  have  shown  that  the  Whig  party,  before  they  ob 
tained  power,  never  were  pledged  to  bring  down  the  public  expenses 
either  to  thirteen  or  to  fifteen  millions.  They  were  pledged,  I  admit, 
to  retrench  unnecessary  expenditures,  and  to  make  a  reasonable  de- 
duction whenever  it  could  properly  be  made  consistently  with  the 
public  service  :  that  process,  as  I  understand,  is  now  going  on  in  both 
Houses,  and  I  trust  the  fruits  will  be  seen  before  the  end  of  the  pres- 
ent session.  Unpledged,  therefore,  as  the  Whig  party  was,  as  to  any 
specific  amount,  the  question  recurs,  at  what  sum  can  the  expenses 
of  the  Government  be  now  fixed  ? 

I  repeat  that  the  exact  amount  is  difficult  to  be  ascertained.     I 
have  stated  it  in  the  resolutiou  I  now  offer  at  hoenty-two  milUons , 
and  I  shall  soon  show  how  I  have  arrived  at  that  amount.     But,  be 
fore  I  do  that,  allow  me  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the 
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expenditures  of  the  precediiig  administratioD  ;  for,  in  attempting  to 
fix  a  sum  for  the  future,  I  know  of  no  course  but  to  look  back  upon 
the  experience  of  the  past,  and  then  to  endeavor  to  deduce  from  it 
the  probable  amount  of  future  expenditure.  What  then,  were  the 
expenditures  of  the  four  years  of  the  past  Administration  ? 

InlS87  the  amount  was 9S7,265,037  15 

In  1838  it  waij 89,466,438  35 

>  lln  1839 87,614,936  15 

,  Inli^ 28,226,533  81 

Making  an  aggregate  of. 9l42,561,ai5  46 

Which  gives  us  an  average  per  year  of  35,640,486  38.  The  sum 
I  have  proposed  is  only  twenty-two  millions,  which  deducted  from 
thirty-five  as  above,  leaves  a  reduction  of  $13,640,000 — ^being  a  sum 
greater  than  the  whole  average  expenditure  of  the  extravagant  and 
profligate  administration  of  Mr.  Adams,  which  they  told  us  was  so 
enormous  that  it  must  be  reduced  by  a  great  '<  Retrenchment  and 
Reform." 

I  am  not  here  going  to  inquire  into  the  items  which  composed  the 
large  expenditures  of  the  four  years  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  administra- 
tion. 1  know  what  has  heen  said,  and  will  again  be  said,  on  that 
subject — ^that  there  were  many  items  of  extra  expenditure,  which 
may  never  occur  again.  Be  it  so ;  hut  do  we  not  know  that  every 
administration  has  its  extras,  and  that  these  may  be  expected  to  arise 
and  will  and  must  arise  under  every  administration  beneath  the  sun  ? 
But  take  this  also  into  view  in  looking  at  the  expenses  of  that  ad- 
ministration :  that  less  was  expended  on  the  national  defences — less 
in  the  construction  or  repair  of  fortifications — less  for  the  navy,  and 
less  for  other  means  of  repelling  a  foreign  attack,  thaa  perhaps  ought 
to  have  been  expended.  At  present  we  are  all  animated  with  a  com- 
mon zeal  and  determination  on  the  subject  of  defence ;  all  feel  the 
necessity  of  some  adequate  plan  of  defence,  as  well  upon  the  ocean 
as  the  land,  and  especially  of  putting  our  navy  and  our  fortifications 
ia  a  better  state  to  defend  the  honor  and  protect  the  rights  of  the  na- 
tion. We  feel  this  necessity,  although  we  all  trust  that  the  calamity 
of  a  war  may  be  averted.  This  calls  for  a  greater  amount  of  money 
for  these  purposes  than  was  appropriated  under  Mr.  Van  Buren's  ad- 
ministration ;  beside  which,  in  the  progress  of  affiurs,  unforeseen  ex- 
igencies may  arise,  and  do  constantly  occurs  calling  for  other  appro- 
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priations  needed,  which  no  man  can  anticipate.  Eyery  oiinistry  in 
every  government— every  administratbn  of  our  own  government, 
has  its  extraordinaries  and  its  contingencies ;  and  it  is  no  apology  lor 
Mr.  Van  Buren's  administration  to  say  that  the  circmnslanGes  which 
occasioned  its  expenditm'es  were  extraordinary  and  peculiar.  Making 
all  the  allowances  which  its  warmest  friends  can  ask  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  inglorious  war  in  Florida — a  contest  which  has  profusely 
wasted  not  only  the  resources  oi  the  Treasury,  but  the  best  blood  of 
the  nation — making  the  amplest  allowance  for  this  and  for  all  other 
extras  whatever,  the  sum  expended  by  the  last  administration  still 
remains  to  be  far,  far  beyond  what  is  proposed  in  these  resolutions  as 
sufficient  for  the  present,  and  for  years  to  come.  It  must,  in  candor, 
be  conceded  that  this  is  a  very  great  diminution  of  the  national  ex- 
penditure ;  and  such,  if  nothing  else  were  done,  would  redeem  the 
pledge  of  the  Whig  party. 

But  let  us  now  consider  the  subject  in  another  light.  Thixleen 
millions  was  the  average  annual  amount  of  expenditure  under  Mr. 
Adam's  administration,  which  terminated  thirteen  years  ago.  1 
should  be  authorized,  therefore,  to  take  the  commencement  of  his 
administration  in  1825  being  a  period  of  seventeen  years,  in  making  a 
comparison  of  the  progressive  increase  of  the  national  expenditures ; 
or,  at  all  events,  adding  one-half  of  Mr.  Adam's  term  to  make  the  pe- 
riod as  running  fifteen  years  back  ;  but  I  shall  not  avail  myself  of 
this  perfectly  fair  calculation ;  and  I  will  therefore  say,  that  at  the  end 
of  thirteen  years,  from  the  time  when  the  expenditures  were  thirteen 
millions,  I  propose  that  they  be  raised  to  twenty-two  millions.  And 
is  this  an  extraordinary  increase  for  such  a  period,  in  a  country  of 
such  rapid  increase  and  develc^mient  as  this  is  ?  What  has  occumd 
during  this  lapse  of  time  ?  The  army  has  been  doubled,  or  nearly 
so ;  it  has  increased  from  a  little  over  6,000  men  to  12,000.  We 
have  built  six,  eight  or  ten  ships  of  the  line,  (I  do  not  recollect  the 
precise  number ;)  two  or  three  new  Sta^  have  been  added  to  the 
Union ;  and  two  periodical  enumerations  have  been  made  of  the  na- 
tional population  ;  besides  which  there  have  been,  and  yet  are  to  iie, 
vast  expenditures  on  works  of  fortification  and  national  defence.— 
Now,  when  we  look  at  the  increase  in  the  number  of  members  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  consider  the  necessary  and  inevitable 
inrogress  and  growth  of  the  nation,  is  it,  I  ask,  an  extraordinary  thiif 
that  at  the  end  of  a  period  of  thirteen  years  our  expenditures  aboaU 
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increMe  from  thirteen  to  twenty-two  millions  of  dollan  ?  If  we  take 
the  period  at  seventeen  years,  (as  we  £urly  may,)  or  at  but  fifteen 
years,  the  increase  of  expenses  will  be  found  not  to  go  beyond  the 
jNToportional  increase  of  oor  population  within  the  same  period.  That 
increase  is  found  to  be  about  four  per  cent,  annually ;  and  the  increase 
of  government  expenditures,  at  the  rate  above  stated,  will  not  exceed 
that.  This  is  independent  of  any  augmentation  of  the  army  or  navy, 
of  the  addition  of  new  States  and  Territories,  or  the  enlargement  of 
the  numbers  in  Congress.  Taking  the  addition,  at  the  end  of  thirteen 
years,  to  be  nine  millions  of  dollars,  it  will  give  an  annual  average  in- 
crease of  about  $700,000.  And  I  think  that  the  government  of  no 
people,  young,  free,  and  growing  as  is  this  nation,  can  under  circum- 
stances like  ours,  be  justly  charged  with  rashness,  recklessness  or 
extravagance,  if  its  expenses  increase  but  at  the  rate  of  $700,000 
per  annum.  If  our  posterity,  after  their  numbers  shall  have  swelled 
to  one  hundred  millions,  shall  find  that  their  expenses  have  augment- 
ed in  no  greater  ratio  than  this,*  they  will  have  no  cause  of  complaint 
of  the  profuseness  or  extravagance  of  their  government. 

But  it  should  be  recollected  that  while  I  have  fixed  the  rate  of 
expenditure  at  the  sum  I  have  mentioned,  viz :  twenty-two  millions, 
this  does  not  preclude  further  reductions,  if  they  shall  be  found  prac- 
ticable, after  existing  abuses  have  been  explored,  and  all  useless  or 
unnecessary  expenditures  have  been  lopped  off.  - 

The  honorable  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Calhoun)  has 
favored  us,  on  more  occasions  than  one,  with  an  account  of  the  re- 
forms he  e^ctcd  when  at  the  head  of  the  War  Department  of  this 
government ;  and  certainly  no  man  can  be  laai  disposed  than  I  am  to 
deprive  him  of  a  single  featber  which  he  thinks  he  put  in  his  cap  by 
that  operation.  But  what  does  he  tell  us  was  his  experience  in  this 
business  of  retrenchment  ?  He  tells  us  what  we  all  know  to  be  true 
— what  every  father,  every  householder,  especially  finds  to  be  true  in 
his  own  case — ^that  it  is  much  easier  to  plunge  into  extravagance 
than  to  reduce  expenses  ;  and  it  is  pre-eminently  true  of  a  nation. 
Every  nation  finds  it  fiir  easier  to  rush  into  an  extravagant  expendi- 
ture of  the  money  entrusted  to  its  public  agents  than  to  bring  down 
the  public  expenditures  frcmi  a  profuse  and  reckless  to  an  economical 
standard.  All  useful  and  salutary  reforms  must  be  made  with  care 
and  circumspection.    The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  admits 
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that  the  reforms  he  accomplished  took  him  four  years  to  bring  aboat. 
It  was  not  till  after  four  jears  of  constant  exertion  that  he  was  ena- 
bled to  establish  a  system  of  just  accountability,  and  to  bring  down 
the  expenses  of  the  army  to  that  average,  per  man,  to  which  they 
were  at  length  reduced.  And  now,  with  all  his  personal  knowledge 
of  the  difficulties  of  such  a  task,  was  it  kind  in  him,  was  it  kind  or 
Mr  in  his  associates,  to  taunt  us,  as  they  have  done,  by  already  ask- 
ing, ^^  where  are  the  reforms  you  promised  to  accomplish  when  you 
were  out  of  power  ?" 

[Mr.  CiXHouH  here  roae  to  ezplain,  and  obierred  that  what  he  had  again  and 
again  said  on  the  subject  ot  reforms  was  no  more  than  this,  that  it  was  time  the 
promised  reforms  should  begin ;  it  was  time  they  should  begin  ;  and  that  waa  all 
he  now  asked.] 

Very  well ;  if  that  is  all  he  asks,  the  gentleman  will  not  be  disap- 
pointed. We  could  not  begin  at  the  extra  session ;  it  could  not  then 
reasonably  be  expected  of  us ;  for  what  is  the  duty  of  a  new  adminis- 
tration when  it  first  comes  into  the  possession  of  power  }  Its  imme- 
diate and  pressing  care  is  to  carry  on  the  government ;  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  machine  ;  to  look  how  it  acts  in  its  various  parts, 
and  to  take  care  that  it  shall  not  work  injuriously  to  the  public  in- 
terest. They  cannot  at  once  look  back  at  the  past  abases  ;,  it  is  not 
practicable  to  do  so ;  it  must  have  time  to  look  into  the  pigeon  holes 
of  the  various  bureaux,  to  find  out  what  has  been  done,  and  what  is 
doing.  Its  first  great  duty  is  to  keep  the  machine  of  government  in 
regular  motion.  It  could  not,  therefore,  be  expected  that  Congress 
would  go  into  a  thorough  process  of  reform  at  the  extra  session.  Its 
peculiar  object  then  was  to  adopt  measures  of  immediate  and  indis- 
pensable relief  to  the  people  and  to  the  government.  Besides  which, 
the  subsequent  misfortunes  of  the  Whig  party  were  well  known. 
President  Harrison  occupied  the  chair  of  State  but  for  a  single  month, 
and  the  members  of  his  cabinet  left  it  under  circumstances  which,  let 
me  here  say,  do  them  the  highest  honor.  I  do  not  enter  upon  the 
inquiry,  whether  the  state  of  things  which  they  supposed  to  exist 
did  actually  exist  or  not ;  but  believing  it  to  exist,  as  they  did,  their 
resignation  presents  one  of  the  most  signal  examples  of  the  sacrifice 
of  the  honors  and  emoluments  of  high  station,  at  great  expense  and 
personal  inconvenience,  and  of  noble  adherence  to  honor  and  good 
fietith,  which  the  history  of  any  country  can  show.  But  I  may  justly 
claim,  not  only  on  behalf  of  the  retiring  Secretaries,  but  for  the  whole 
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Whig  party,  a  stern  adherence  to  principle,  in  utter  disregard  of  the 
spoils  doctrine,  and  of  all  those  hase  motives  and  considerations  which 
address  themselves  to  some  men  with  so  great  a  power.  I  say,  then, 
that  the  late  extra  session  was  no  time  to  achieve  a  great  and  exten- 
sive and  difficult  reform  throughout  the  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  a  process  like  that  can  he  attempted  only  during  a  regular 
session  of  Congress ;  and  do  not  gentlemen  know  that  it  is  now  in 
progress,  by  the  faithful  hands  to  which  it  has  here  and  elsewhere  in ' 
Congress  been  committed  ?  and  that  an  extraordinary  committee  has 
'  been  raised  in  this  body,  insomuch  that  to  effect  it,  the  Senate  has 
somewhat  shot  from  its  usual  and  appropriate  orbit  by  establishing  a 
standing  Committee  of  Retrenchment  ?  If  the  honorable  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  took  four  years  to  bring  down  the  expenses  of 
the  War  department,  when  under  his  own  immediate  superintend- 
ence, I  may  surely,  with  confidence,  make  my  appeal  to  his  sense 
of  justice  and  liberality,  to  allow  us  at  least  two  years  before  he  re- 
proaches us  with  a  failure  in  a  work  so  much  more  extensive. 

I  will  now  say  that,  in  suggesting  the  propriety  of  fixing  the  an- 
nual average  expenditure  of  this  government  at  $22,000,000  from 
this  time  and  for  some  years  to  come,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  pre- 
clude any  further  reduction  of  expense  by  the  dismissal  of  useless 
officers,  the  abolition  of  useless  institutions,  and  the  reduction  of 
unnecessary  or  extravagant  expenditures.     No  man  is  more  de- 
sirous than  I  am  of  seeing  this  government  administered  at  the 
smallest  possible  expense  consistent  with  the  duties  entrusted  to  us 
in  the  management  of  our  public  interests  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
None  will  rejoice  more  if  it  shall  be  found  practicable  to  reduce  our 
.    expenses  to  $18,000,000,  to  $15,000,000,  or  even  to  $13,000,000. 
None,  I  repeat  it,  will  rejoice  in  such  a  triumph  of  economy  more 
heartily  than  I.     None — none.    But  now  allow  me  to  proceed  to 
state  by  what  process  I  have  reached  the  sufti  of  $22,000,000,  as 
proposed  in  the  resolution  I  have  offisre^.     The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  has  presented  to  us  estimates  for  the  current  year,  indepen- 
dent of  permanent  expenses  of  $1,500,000|  amounting   to    about 
$24,500,000,  which   may  be  stated  under    the  following    heads, 
namely : 

For  the  civil  list,  foreign  interoouTBe,  and'nfiflceUaneous 1^4,000,997  85 

For  the  War  Department,  inclnduig  all  branches 11,717,791  27 

Naval  Service 8,705,ff79  8S 

Makinff •H4S4«S6B 
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And  here  let  me  say  a  single  word  in  defence  of  the  artny.  The 
department  of  War  comes  to  us  with  estimates  for  the  sum  of  $11, 
717,791  27  ;  and  those  who  look  only  on  the  sur&ce  of  things  may 
suppose  that  this  sum  is  extraordinarily  large  ;  hut  there  are  many 
items  in  that  sum.  I  have  before  me  a  statement  going  to  show  that 
of  that  sum  only  $4,000,000  are  asked  for  the  military  service  pro- 
per— a  sum  less  than  is  demanded  for  the  naval  service  proper,  and 
only  double  the  amount  at  which  it  stood  when  the  honorable  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  left  the  department.  The  sum  was  then 
about  $2,000,000 ;  it  is  now  quite  4,000,000 ;  while,  during  the 
same  period,  the  army  has  been  nearly  doubled,  besides  the  raising 
of  mounted  regiments,  the  most  expensive  for  that  very  season  of 
any  in  the  service.  I  think  that  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina, 
if  he  looks  into  the  subject  in  detail,  will  find  that  the  cost  of  the 
army  is  not  at  this  hour  greater,  per  man,  than  it  was  when  it  was 
under  his  own  personal  administration.  So  I  am  informed  \  and  that, 
although  the  pay  has  been  raised  a  dollar  a  month,  which  has  very 
largely  augmented  the  expenditure. 

The  executive  branch  of  the  government  has  sent  its  estimates, 
amounting  in  all  to  $24,500,000  for  the  service  of  the  current  year, 
which,  with  the  $1,500,000  of  permanent  expenditure,  makes 
twenty-six  millions.  How  much  is  to  be  added  to  that  amount  for 
appropriatians  not  yet  estimated,  which  may  be  made  during  the 
session  by  Congress,  to  meet  honest  claims,  and  for  other  objects  of 
a  public  nature  ?  I  remember  one  item  proposed  by  my  friend  near 
me  (Mr.  Mangum)  for  a  quarter  of  a  million  for  the  building  of 
a  steam  ship,  an  item  not  included  in  the  estimates,  but  for  which 
the  Senate  has  already  appropriated  ;  besides  which  there  are  va- 
rious other  items  which  have  passed  or  will  pass  during  the  pre- 
sent session.  When  the  honorable  gentleman  from  New  Hamp- 
shire was  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury,  he  made,  in  his  commu- 
nications to  Congress,  constant  complaints  of  this  very  practice. 
He  well  remembers  that  he  was  ever  complaining  that  the  expendi- 
tures of  government  were  swelled  far  beyond  the  executive  estimates, 
by  appropriations  made  by  Congress  not  estimated  for  by  the  depart- 
ments. I  have  calculated  that  we  shall  add  to  the  $26,000,000, 
estimated  for  by  the  executive  departments  or  permanently  required, 
at  least  $1,500,000,  which  would  raise  the  sum  for  this  year  to 
$27,500,000. 
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How  then  do  I  propose  to  bring  this  down  to  $22,000,000  ?  I 
have,  I  own,  some  fears  that  we  shall  not  be  able  to  effect  it ;  but  1 
hope  we  shall  so  far  reduce  the  estimates  and  prevent  unnecessary 
appropriations,  that  the  total  expenditure  shall  not  exceed  that 
amount.  The  mode  in  which  I  propose  to  reach  such  a  result  is  this : 
1  suppose  we  may  effect  a  reduction  of  the  civil  list  to  the  amount  of 
$500,000.  That  general  head  includes,  amo^g  other  things,  the 
expenses  of  the  two  Houses,  and,  as  I  have  heard,  the  other  House 
has  already  mtroduced  a  report  which,  if  adopted,  will  cut  down  those 
expenses  $100,000,  thou^  I  think  that  they  should  be  reduced  much 
more.  I  estimate  then  $3,500,000  for  the  civil  list  instead  of 
$4,000,000 ;  then  I  estimate  $9,000,000  for  the  War  department, 
instead  of  $11,717,000.  In  a  conversation  which  I  have  lately 
held  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Military  Committee  of  this  body, 
he  expressed  the  apprehension  that  it  could  not  be  reduced  below 
$10,000,000,  but  I  hope  it  may  be  cut  down  to  nine.  As  to  the 
naval  service,  the  estimates  of  the  Department  lor  that  branch 
of  the  service  amount  to  $8,707,500 ;  an  amount  I  think  hi  too 
high,  and  indeed  quite  extravagant.  I  was  greatly  astonished  at 
learning  the  amount  was  so  large.  Still  I  know  that  the  Navy  is  the 
fa;irorite  of  all,  and  justly ;  it  is  the  boast  of  the  na^on,  and  our  great 
resource  and  chief  dependence  in  the  contingency  of  a  war ;  no  man 
thinks,  for  a  moment,  of  crippling  or  disabling  this  right  ann  of  our 
defence.  But  1  have  supposed  that  without  injury  the  appropriation 
asked  for  might  be  reduced  from  $8,707,500  to  $6,500,000.  This 
would  put  the  reduction  in  the  naval  on  a  footing  with  that  in  the 
military  appropriation,  and  still  leave  a  greater  appropriation  than 
usual  to  that  department.  The  reduction  to  $6,500,000,  is  as 
large  as  1  think  will  be  practicable,  if  we  are  to  provide  for  pro- 
posed experiments  in  die  application  of  steam,  and  are,  besides,  to 
add  largely  to  the  marme  corps.  How,  then,  will  the  total  of  our 
expenditures  stand  ?    We  sludl  have — 

For  the  civil  and  diplomatic  expenses  of  the  Government $8,500,000 

Forthe  miliatary  serrice : 9,000,000 

For  the  naval  service 6,600,000 

For  permanent  appropriations 1,600,000 

For  appropriations  not  included  in  the  estimates 1,500,000 

Making  an  aggregate  of. #32,000,000 

To  this  amount  I  suppose  and  hope  oar  expenses  may  be  reduoed. 
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until,  on  due  invesiigation,  it  shall  be  discovered  that  still  further  re* 
duotions  may  be  efiected. 

¥ 

Well,  then,  having  fixed  the  amount  at  twenty-two  millions  for 
the  ordinary  current  expenses  of  Government,  I  have  supposed  it  ne- 
cessary and  proper  to  add  $2,000,000  more  to  make  provision  for 
the  payment  of  the  existing  National  Debt,  which  is,  in  the  event  of 
the  loan  being  taken  up,  $17,000,000.  And  then  1  go  on  to  add 
$2,000,000  more  as  a  reserved  fund,  to  meet  contingencies,  so  that, 
should  there  be  a  temporary  rise  of  the  expenditures  beyond  $22,- 
000,000,  or  any  sudden  emergency  occur  which  could  not  be  an- 
ticipated or  calculated  on,  there  may  be  the  requisite  means  in  the 
Treasury  to  meet  it.  Nor  has  there  been  a  single  Secretary  at  the 
head  of  the  Treasury  since  the  days  of  Mr.  Gallatin,  including  the 
respect^le  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  opposite,  (Mr.  Wood- 
bury,) who  has  not  held  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  a  reserved 
fund  is  highly  expedient  and  proper  for  contingencies.  Thus  I  pro- 
pose that  $22,000,000  shall  be  appropriated  for  ordinary  ex- 
penses, $2,000,000  more  to  provide  for  the  public  debt,  and  the 
other  $2,000,000  a  reserved  fund  to  meet  contingencies ;  making 
^in  all  $26,000,000. 

The  next  enquiry  which  presents  itself  is,  how  this  amount  ought 
to  be  raised  ?  There  are  two  modes  of  estimating  the  revenue  to 
be  derived  from  foreign  imports,  and  either  of  them  presents  only 
ground  for  a  conjectural  result ;  but  so  fluctuating  is  the  course  of  com- 
merce, that  every  one  must  see  it  to  be  impossible  to  estimate,  with 
precission,  the  exact  amount  of  what  it  will  yield.  In  forming  my  es- 
timate, I  have  taken  the  amount  of  exports  as  presenting  the  best  basis 
of  calculation.  But  here  let  me  add,  that  at  the  Treasury  they  have 
taken  the  imports  as  the  basis ;  and  I  am  gratified  to  be  able  to  state 
that,  I  understand,  on  comparing  the  results  arrived  at,  although  the 
calculations  were  made  without  concert,  those  of  the  Secretary  turn 
out  to  be  very  nearly,  if  not  exactly,  the  same  with  those  to  which  I 
have  been  conducted.  I  will  here  state  why  it  is  I  have  taken  the 
exports  as  the  ground  of  my  calculation,  adding  thereto  fifteen  per 
cent,  for  profits.  The  exports  are  one  means  of  making  foreign  pur- 
chases. Their  value  is  ascertained  at  the  ports  of  exportation,  under 
the  act  of  1820,  and  the  returns  generally  present  the  same  value. 
The  price  of  cotton,  as  an  example,  at  home,  is  always  regulated  by 
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tip-  price  in  the  Liverpool  Doarket.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  by  taking 
the  value  of  any  commodity  at  the  place  of  its  export,  you  reach  its 
true  value  ;  for,  if  the  price  realized  abroad  be  sometimes  above  and 
sometimes  below  that  amount,  the  excess  and  deficiency  will  probably 
neutralize  each  other.  This  is  the  fairest  mode  for  another  reason  : 
if  in  any  one  year  more  foreign  goods  shall  be  purchased  than  the  ex- 
ports of  that  year  would  pay  for,  a  credit  is  created  abroad  which  must 
be  extinguished  by  the  exports  of  some  succeeding  year. 

[Mr.  BucHAHAif  here  inquired  if  any  dednction  had  been  made  by  Mr.  Clat  from 
the  exports,  to  pay  the  interest,  tec.  on  American  debt  held  abroad  1  Mr.  C.  reptied 
that  the  Senator  would  presently  aee  that  he  had.] 

I  think  the  Senate  will  agree  with  me  in  assuming  that  the  exports 
form  a  more  correct  and  reliable  standard  of  estimation  than  the  im 
ports.  However  that  may  be,  the  accidental  coincidence  between 
the  results  arrived  at  in  either  mode  fortifies  and  proves  the  calcula 
tion  itself  to  have  been  founded  on  correct  principles.  Those  results, 
as  shown  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  are  now,  I  believe,  in  the 
House  ;  and  I  regretted  that  I  could  not  examine  them  before  I  rose 
to  address  the  Senate. 

I  will  now  show  you,  that  the  exports  from  1836  to  1841,  inclu- 
sive— a  period  of  six  years — amount  to  $621,004,125,  being  an  aver- 
age annual  amount  of  $103,500,687.  That  I  take  as  presenting  a 
safe  ground  of  calculations  for  the  future.  To  this  I  propose  to  add 
fifteen  per  cent,  for  profits — in  which  I  do  but  follo^  Mr.  Ewing, 
the  late  Secretary,  in  his  report  at  the  Extra  Session.  It  is  certainly 
a  great  profit,  (I  include  of  course  all  expenses  and  charges  of  every 
kind)  and  with  this  addition,  the  annual  amount  will  be  $118,957,187 
— say  $1 19,000,000.  Deducting,  for  the  interest  and  principal  of  the 
American  debt  abioad  $10,000,000  per  annum,  it  will  leave  a  net 
amount  of  $109,000,000.  There  can  be  no  dispute  as  to  the  propriety 
of  such  a  deduction;  the  debt  exists,  it  must  be  provided  for  ;  and 
ray  fear  is  that  this  amount  will  prove  too  small  to  meet  it.  I  think 
that  much  more  may  probably  be  needed ;  but  certainly  none  can  ob- 
ject to  the  reserve  of  $10,000,000.  We  thus  get,  as  I  said,  a  net 
balance  firom  our  annual  exports,  including  profits,  of  $109,000,000. 

Of  this  amount  of  importation  how  much  is  now  firee  from  duty  ? 
The  free  goods,  including  tea  and  coffee,  amount  to  $30,000,000 ;  firom 
whkh  amount  I  deduct  for  tea  and  cofiee,  assuDung  that  they  will  be 
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■objected  to  moderate  duties,  $[12,(M)0,000,  leaving  the  amoabt  of  free 
articles  at  $1S,000,000;  deduct  this  from  $109,000,000,  the  amount 
of  exports,  and  it  will  leave  a  balance  of  $91,000,000,  which  may  be 
assumed  as  the  amount  of  dutiable  articles  for  some  years  to  come. 
How,  then,  out  of  these  $91,000,000  of  dutiable  goods  are  we  to  raise 
a  revenue  of  26,000,000  ?  No  man,  I  presume,  will  rise  here  in  bis 
place  and  say  that  we  are  to  rely  either  on  direct  or  internal  taxes. 
Who  has  the  temerity  to  meet  the  waves  of  popular  indignation  which 
will  flow  round  and  bury  him,  whoever  he  may  be,  that  should  pro- 
pose, in  time  of  peace,  to  raise  a  revenue  by  direct  taxation  ?  Yet 
this  is  the  only  resource  to  fly  to,  save  the  proceeds  of  the  public 
lands,  on  which  I  shall  speak  presently,  and  which  I  can  satisfy  any 
man  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  You  are,  therefore,  to  draw  this  amount 
of  $26,000,000  from  the  $91,000,000  of  dutiable  articles  imported, 
and,  to  reach  that  sum,  at  what  rate  per  cent,  must  you  go  ? 

I  shall  here  say  nothing,  or  but  a  word  or  two,  on  the  subject  of 
home  valuation — a  subject  which  a  friend  has  care  of,  (Mr.  Sinunons,) 
than  whom  none  is  more  competent  to  its  full  elucidation.  He  thinks, 
as  I  understand,  that  there  can  be  devised  a  satis&ctory  system  of 
such  valuation,  and  I  heartily  wish  him  success  in  the  attempt.  I 
will  only  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  if  we  raise  but  $10,000,000,  with- 
out any  reference  whatever  to  protection,  without  reference  to  any 
thing  but  to  mere  honesty,  however  small  the  amount  may  be,  we 
should  ourselven  assess  the  value  of  the  goods  on  which  we  lay  the 
duty,  and  not  leave  that  value  to  be  fixed  by  foreigners.  As  things 
now  stand,  we  lay  the  duty,  but  foreigners  fix  the  value  of  the  goods. 
Give  me  but  the  power  of  fixing  the  value  of  the  goods,  and  I  care 
little,  in  comparison,  what  may  be  the  rate  of  duty  you  impose.  It 
is  evident  that  on  the  ad  valorem  principle  it  is  the  foreigner  who 
virtually  fixes  the  actual  amount  of  the  duty  pKaid.  It  is  the  foreigner 
who,  by  fixing  that  value,  virtually  legislates  lor  us ;  and  that  in  a 
case  where  his  interest  is  directly  opposed  to  that  of  our  revenue.  I 
say,  therefore,  that  independent  of  all  considerations  of  protection,  in- 
dependent of  all  ends  or  motives  but  the  prevention  of  those  infiunous 
frauds  which  have  been  the  disgrace  of  our  custom-house — frauds  in 
which  the  foreigner,  with  his  double  and  triple  and  quadruple  invoices, 
ready  to  be  produced  as  circumstances  may  require,  fixes  the  value 
of  the  merchandise  taxed — every  consideration  of  national  dignity, 
justice,  and  independence  demands  the  substitation  of  home  valuation 
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in  the  place  of  f(»reign.  What  effect  such  a  change  may  hare  in  the 
augmentation  of  the  revenue  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  because  I  do 
not  know  the  amount :  I  think  the  rate  may  be  set  down  at  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  in  addition  to  the  foreign  value  of  im- 
ports. I  do  not  speak  with  great  confidence.  If  the  rate  is  twenty- 
five  per  cent.,  then  it  would  add  only  five  per  cent,  to  the  rate  of 
twenty  per  cent,  established  by  the  compromise  act.  Of  course,  if 
the  home  be  substituted  for  the  foreign  valuation,  the  augmentation 
of  duties  beyond  twenty  per  cent,  will  be  less  by  that  home  valuation, 
whatever  it  may  be.  Without,  however,  entering  into  the  question 
of  home  valuation,  and  leaving  that  subject  to  be  arranged  hereafter, 
1  shall  treat  the  subject  as  if  the  present  system  of  foreign  valuation 
is  to  continue. 

I  then 'return  to  the  inquiry,  on  an  importation  amounting  to 
$91,000,000,  how  much  daty  must  be  imposed  in  order  to  raise  a 
net  revenue  of  $26,000,000?  The  question  docs  not  admit  of 
perfect  accuracy ;  the  utmost  that  can  be  reached  is  a  reasonable  ap- 
proximation. Suppose  every  one  of  the  imported  articles  to  be  sub- 
ject to  a  duty  of  thirty  per  cent,  then  the  gross  revenue  will  amount 
jto  $27,300,000.  Deducting  the  expenses  of  collection,  which  may 
be  stated  at  $1,600,000,  will  give  $25,700,000,  or  $300,000  less 
than  the  proposed  amount  of  $26,000,000. 

But  I  might  as  well  take  this  opportunity  to  explain  a  subject  which 
is  not  well  understood.  It  has  been  supposed,  when  I  propose  to  fix 
a  rate  of  ad  valorem  duty  as  the  maximum  to  be  allowed,  that  my 
meaning  is,  that  all  articles,  of  every  description,  are  to  be  carried  up 
to  that  point,  and  fixed  at  that  rate,  as  on  a  sort  of  bed  of  Procrustes. 
But  that  is  not  my  idea.  No  doubt  certain  articles  ought  to  go  up 
to  the  maximum — I  n^ean  those  of  prime  necessity  belonging  to  die 
class  of  protected  articles.  There  are  others,  such  as  jewelry  and 
watches,  and  some  others  of  small  bulk  and  great  comparative  value, 
and  therefore  easily  smuggled,  and  presenting  a  great  temptation  to 
the  evasion  of  duty,  which  ought  to  be  subjected  to  a  less  rate. 
There  should,  therefore,  be  a  discrimination  allowed  under  the  mazi« 
mum  rate  according  to  the  exigency  of  the  respective  circuipstanoea 
of  each  particular  interest  concerned.  Sinoe  it  will  require  a  duty  of 
thirty  per  cent,  on  aU  articlei  to  give  the  amount  of  $25/700,000, 
and  since  some  of  them  jnO  not  bmt  so  high  a  infj  at  thirty  pet 
•ent,  it  follow!  that  leas  man  that  tate  wiU  eertainlj  not  awwer  tbe 
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neceisary  demands  of  the  government,  and  it  may  in  some  partieokt 
cases  require  a  rate  somewhat  higher  than  that  in  order  to  raise  the 
proposed  sum  of  $26,000,000.    But  as  the  reserved  fund  of  $2,000,- 

000  for  contingencies  will  not  require  an  annual  revenue  for  that 
purpose,  should  the  amount  of  duties  levied  be  less  than  $26,000,000, 
or  even  between  24,000,000  and  25,000,000,  the  reserved  fund  may 
he  made  up  by  accumulations,  during  successive  years,  and  still  leave 
an  amount  sufficient  to  meet  an  annual  expenditure  of  $22,000,000, 
and  $2,000,000  for  the  public  debt.  I  now  approach  the  considers^ 
tion  of  a  very  important  branch  of  the  subject  in  its  connexion  with 
the  compromise  act. 

I  shall  not  here  attempt  to  go  again  into  the  history  of  that  act. 

1  will  only  say  that,  at  the  time  of  its  passage,  it  was  thought  right 
that  the  country  should  make  a  fair  experiment  of  its  efiect";  and  that 
as  the  law  itself  met  the  approbation  of  all  paits  of  the  country,  its 
provisions  ought  not  lightly  to  be  departed  from  ;  that  the  principles 
of  the  act  should  be  observed  in  good  faith ;  and  that,  if  it  be  neces- 
sary to  raise  the  duties  higher  than  twenty  per  cent.,  we  ought  to 
adhere  to  the  principles  of  the  compromise,  then,  as  far  as  it  should 
he  possible  to  do  so.  I  have  been  animated,  in  the  propositions  I 
now  offer  to  the  Senate,  by  the  same  desire  that  prompted  me,  when- 
ever the  act  has  been  assailed  by  its  opponents  to  stand  hy  and  de- 
fend it.  But  it  is  necessary  now  to  considei:  what  the  principles  of 
the  compromise  act  really  are. 

I.  The  first  principle  is,  that  there  should  be  a  fixed  rate  of  ad 
valorem  duty,  and  discrimination  below  it. 

II.  That  the  excess  of  duty  beyond  twenty  per  cent,  should,  by 
a  gradual  process,  commencing  on  the  31st  December,  1833,  be  re- 
duced, so  that  by  the  30th  June,  1842,  it  should  be  brought  down 
to  twenty  per  cent. 

III.  That,  after  that  day,  suck  duHet  should  he  laid  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  such  revenue  as  might  be  necessary  for  an  economical  ad- 
ministration of  the  goyernment ;  consequently  excluding  all  resort  to 
internal  taxation,  or  to  the  proceeds  oi  the  public  lands.  For,  con- 
temporaneously with  the  pendency  of  the  compromise  act,  a  hiU 

for  the  distribution  of  those  proce|^. 
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IV.  That,  after  the  SOth  Jane,  1842,  aU^aties  should  be  paid  in 
ready  money,  to  the  exdnsion  of  all  credits. 

V.  That,  after  the  same  day,  the  assessment  ci  the  yalae  ai  all 
imports  should  be  made  at  home  and  not  abroad. 

VI.  That,  after  the  same  day,  a  list  of  articles  specified  and  enu- 
merated in  the  act  should  be  admitted  firee  of  duty,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  manufacturing  interest. 

These  are  the  principles,  and  all  the  princij^es,  of  the  compromise 
act.  An  impression  has  been  taken  up  most  erroneously  that  the 
rate  of  duty  was  never  to  exceed  twenty  per  cent.  There  is  no  such 
limitation  in  the  act.  I  admit  that  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the 
act  a  hope  was  entertained  that  a  rate  of  duty  not  exceeding  twenty 
per  cent,  would  supply  an  adequate  revenue  to  an  economical  ad- 
ministration of  the  government.  Then  we  were  threatened  with  that 
overflow  of  revenue  with  which  the  Treasury  was  subsequently 
inundated ;  and  the  difficulty  was  to  find  articles  which  should  'be 
liberated  from  duty  and  thrown  into  the  free  class.  Hence,  wines, 
silks,  and  other  luxuries  were  rendered  free.  But  the  act,  and  no 
part  of  the  act,  when  fairly  interpreted,  limits  Congress  to  the  iron 
rule  of  adhering  for  ever,  and  under  all  circumstances,  to  a  fixed  and 
unalterable  rate  of  twenty  per  cent.  duty.  The  first  section  is  in  the 
following  words : 

"Be  it  enacted.  9fe.  That  ftom  and  after  the  thirty-flrat  day  of  December,  one  thou- 
sand eight  hunored  and  thirty-three,  in  all  cases  where  doties  are  imposed  on  for- 
ei^  imports  by  the  act  of  the  fourteenth  day  of  July,  one  thousand  eig^t  hnn^wd 
and  thirty-two,  entitled  'An  act  to  alter  and  amend  the  several  acts  impoidng  duties 
on  imports,'  or  by  any  other  act,  shall  exceed  twenty  per  centum  on  the  value  there- 
of, one  tenth  part  of  such  excess  shall  be  deducted ;  n'om  and  after  the  thirty-flmt 
day  of  Deceraoer,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-five  another  tentn  part 
thereof  shall  be  deducted :  from  and  after  the  thirty-first  day  of  December,  ose 
thovsand  ei^  hundred  ano  thirty-seven  another  tenth  part  thereof  shall  be  dednct-' 
ed  :  from  and  after  the  thirty-first  day  of  December,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  thirty-nine,  another  tenth  part  thereof  shall  be  deducted :  and  from  and  alter 
the  thirty-first  day  of  December,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-one,  one- 
half  of  tne  residue  of  such  excess  shall  be  deducted ;  and  from  and  after  the  thir- 
tkth  day  of  June,  one  thousand  eight  ^ndred  and  forty-two,  the  other  half  thereof 
shall  be  deducted." 

The  provision  of  that  section  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  that  the 
existing  duties  should  be,  by  the  SOth  June,  1842,  brought  down  to 
twenty  per  cent.  What  then  ?  Were  they  always  to  remain  at  that 
rate  ?    The  section  does  not  so  declare.    Not  only  is  this  not  ef- 
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pected,  and  was  not  a^nndcrstood,  but  directly  tbe  reverae^  is  aasert- 
ed,  and  was  so  understood,  if  the  exigencies  of  the  Treasury  required 
a  higher  rate  to  provide  the  revenue  necessary  to  an  economical  ad- 
ministration of  the  governaoent.  The  third  section^  which  embodies 
most  of  the  great  principles  of  the  act,  is  in  these  words : 

"Sec.  8.,  And  bt  it  further  enacted.  That,  until  the  thirteenth  day  of  June,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-two,  the  duties  imposed  by  existing  laws,  as  mod- 
ified by  this  act,.ahall  remain  and  oontinae  to  be  eollected.  And,  from  and  oiler 
the  day  last  aforesaid,  all  duties  upon  imports  shall  be  collected  in  ready  money ;. 
and  all  credits  now  allowed  by  law,  in  the  payment  of  duties,  shall  be,  and  hereoy 
are,  abolished ;  and  such  duties  shall  be  laid  lor  the  purpose  of  raising  such  revenue 
as  may  be  necessary  to  an  economical  administration  ol  the  gOTemment ;  and,  from 
and  ailter  the  day  last  aforesaid,  the  duties  required  to  be  paid  by  law  on  goods, 
wares  and  merchandize  shall  be  assessed  upotk  tne  value  thereof  at  the  port  where 
the  flame  shall  be  entered,  under  snch  regulations  as  may  be  pseschbed  by  law." 

What  is  the  meaning  of  this  language  ?  Can  any  thing  be  more 
explicit  or  less  liable  to  misconception  ?  It  contains  two  obligations. 
The  first  is,  that  there  shall  be  an  economical  administration  of  the 
government ;  no  waste,  no  extravagance,  no  squandering  of  the  pub- 
lic money.  I  admit  this  obligation  in  its  fullest  force,  in  all  its  length 
and  breadth,  and  I  trust  that  my  friends,  with  or  without  my  aid,  will 
fulfil  it  in  letter  and  spirit,  with  the  most  perfect  fidelity.  But  tbe 
second  oUigation  is  no  less  binding  and  imperative ;  and  that  is,  that 
such  duties  shall  be  laid  as  may  be  necessary  to  raise  such  revenue 
as  is  requisite  to  an  economical  administration  of  the  government. 
The  source  of  the  xevenue  is  defined  and  prescribed — the  foreign 
imports  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  sources.  The  amount,  from  the 
nature  of  things,  could  not  be  specified ;  but  whatever  it  may  be,  be 
it  large  or  small,  allowing  us  to  come  below,  or  requiring  that  we 
should  go  beyond  twenty  per  cent.,  that  amount  is  tabe  raised.  1 
contend,  therefore,  with  entire  confidence,  that  it  is  perfectly  consist- 
ent with  the  provisions  of  the  compromise  act,  to  impose  duties  to 
any  amount  whatever,  thirty,  forty,  or  more  per  cent,  subject  to  the 
single  condition  of  an  economical  administration  of  tbe  govemoient. 

What  are  the  other  principles  of  the  act  ?  First,  there  is  the  prin- 
ciple that  a  fixed  ad  valorem  duty  shall  prevail  and  be  in  force  at  all 
times.  For  one,  I  am  willing  to  abide  by  that  principle.  There  are 
certain  vague  notions  afloat  as  to  the  utility  and  necessity  of  specific 
duties  and  discriminations,  which  I  am  persuaded  arise  firom  a  want 
of  a  right  understanding  of  the  subject.  We  have  had  the  ad  vab- 
principle  practically  in  force  ever  aince  the  compromise  act 
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fytsfed;  and  th^re  has  been  no  difficulty  in  administering  the  dntii^ 
of  the  Treasury  on  that  principle. 

It  was  necessary  first  to  acertain  the  valne  of  the  goods,  and  then  to 
impose  the  duty  upon  them ;  and  from  the  commencement  of  the  act 
to  this  day,  the  ad  valorem  principle  has  been  substantially  in  opera- 
tion. Compare  the  difference  between  specific  and  the  ad  valorem 
system  of  duties,  and  I  maintain  that  the  latter  is  justly  entitled  to 
the  preference.  The  one  principle  declares  the  duty  paid  shall  be 
upon  the  real  value  of  the  'article  taxed  ;  the  specific  principle  im- 
.  poses  an  equal  duty  on  articles  greatly  unequal  in  value.  Coffee,  for 
example,  (and  it  is  an  article  which  always  suggests  itself  to  my 
thoughts,)  is  one  of  the  articles  on  which  a  specific  duty  has  been 
levied.  Now  it  is  perfectly  well  known  that  the  Mocha  coffee  is 
worth  at  least  twice  as  much  as  the  coffee  of  St.  Domingo  or  Cuba, 
yet  both  pay  the  same  duty.  The  tax  has  no  respect  to  the  value, 
but  is  arbitrarily  levied  on  all  articles  of  a  specific  kind  alike,  how- 
ever various  and  unequal  may  be  their  value.  I  say  that,  in  theory, 
and  according  to  every  sound  principle  of  justice,  the  ad  valorem 
mode  of  taxation  is  entitled  to  the  preference.  There  is),  I  admit,  one 
objection  to  it :  as  the  value  of  an  article  is  a  matter  subject  to  opin- 
ion, and  as  opinions  will  ever  vary,  either  honestly  or  firaudulentlyy 
there  is  some  difBculty  in  preventing  frauds.  But  with  the  home 
valuation  proposed  by  my  friend  from  Rhode  Island,  (Mr.  Simmons,) 
the  ad  valorem  system  can  be  adopted  with  all  practicable  safety,  and 
will  be  liable  to  those  chances  only  of  fraud  which  are  inevitable  un- 
^er  any  and  every  system. 

Again :  What  has  been  the  fact  from  the  origin  of  the  government 
until  now  >  The  articles  from  which  the  greatest  amount  of  revenue 
has  been  drawn,  such  as  woolens,  linens,  silks,  cottons,  worsteds, 
and  a  few  others  have  all  been  taxed  on  the  ad  valorem  principle,  and 
there  has  been  no  difficulty  in  the  operation.  I  believe,  upon  the 
whole,  that  it  is  the  best  mode.  I  believe  that  if  we  adopt  a  fixed 
rate  ad  valorem^  wjierever  it  can  be  done,  the  revenue  will  be,  sub- 
jected to  fewer  frauds  than  the  injustice  and  firauds  incident  to  speci* 
fie  duties.  One  of  the  most  prolific  sources  of  the  violation  of  our 
wvenue  laws  has  been,  as  every  body  knows,  the  effi)rt  to  get  in 
goods  of  a  finer  quality  and  higher  value,  admitted  under  the  lower 
rate  of  duty  required  for  those  of  a  lower  value.    The  honorable  gen- 
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UemaB  from  New  Hampthire  (Mr.  Woodbury,)  aad  the  honormbk 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Wright,)  both  well  know  this.  But 
if  the  duty  was  laid  ad  valorem  there  could  be  no  motive  for  such  an 
effort,  and  the  fraud,  in  its  present  form  would  have  no  place.  In 
England,  as  all  who  have  read  the  able  report  made  by  Mr.  Hume, 
a  Scottish  member  in  the  House  of  Commons,  must  perceiye^ 
they  seem  to  be  giving  up  specific  duties,  and  the  tendency  in  the 
public  mind  appears  to  be,  instead  of  having  a  variety  of  specific  du- 
ties and  a  variety  of  ad  valorem  duties,  to  have  one  permanent  fixed 
rate  of  duty  for  all  articles.  I  am  willing,  I  repeat,  to  adhere  to  this 
gpreat  principle  as  laid  down  in  the  compromise  act.  If  there  be  those 
who  suppose  that,  under  the  specific  form  of  duty,  a  higher  degree 
of  protection  can  be  secured  than  under  the  other  mode,  I  would  ob^ 
serve  that  the  actual  measure  of  protection  does  not  depend  upon  the 
form  but  on  the  amount  of  the  duty  which  is  levied  on  the  foreign 
rival  article. 

Assuming  that  we  are  to  adhere  to  this  principle,  then  every  one 
of  the  leading  principles  of  the  same  act  can  be  adhered  to  and  fully 
carried  out ;  for  I  again  assert  that  the  idea  that  duties  are  always  U> 
remain  at  precisely  twenty  per  cent,  and  never  to  vary  fix>m  that 
point,  he  the  exigencies  of  government  what  they  may,  does  not  be- 
long to  the  language  of  the  act,  nor  is  it  required  by  any  one  of  ita 
provisions.  The  next  resolution  I  have  proposed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  Senate  is  this : 

Resolved,  That  the  provisioii  in  the  act  of  the  Extim  Seasion  for  the  diatribotioa 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands,  requiring  the  operation  oi  that  act  to  be  sus- 
pended in  the  contingency  of  a  higher  rate  of  duty  than  twenty  per  cent,  ought  to 
be  repealed. 

Now,  according  to  the  calculation  I  have  made,,  the  repeal  of  the 
clause  in  question,  and  the  recall  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  pub- 
lic lands  from  the  States,  even  if  made,  will  not  dispense  with  the 
necessity  of  a  great  increase  in  the  existing  rate  of  taxation.  I  have 
shown  that  a  duty  of  thirty  per  cent,  will  not  be  too  much  to  furnish 
the  requisite  amount  of  revenue  for  a  Just  and  econbmical  administra- 
tion of  the  government.  And  how  much  of  that  rate  will  be  re- 
duced should  you  add  to  the  revenue  from  imports  the  $1 ,  500,000 
(which  was  the  amount  realized  the  last  year)  derived  from  sales  of 
the  public  domain  ^    It  will  be  but  the  difierence  between  thirty 
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iknd  ftboot  twenty-eight  and  a  half  per  cent.  For,  since  thirty  per 
cent,  yields  a  revenue  of  $26,000,000,  one  per  cent,  will  bring 
about  $900,000;  and  every  $1,000,000  derived  from  the  lands 
will  reduce  your  taxation  on  imports  only  $900,000 ;  if  you  get 
$1,500,000  from  the  lands,  it  will  reduce  the  taxes  only  from 
thirty  to  twenty-eight  and  a  half  per  cent. ;  or  if  you  get  $3,000,000 
as  some  gentlemen  insist  will  be  the  case,  then  you  will  save  taxes 
in  the  amount  of  the  difierence  between  thirty  per  cent,  and  about 
twenty-seven  per  cent.  This  will  b»  the  whole  extent  of  benefit 
derived  from  this  land  fund,  which  some  Senators  have  supposed 
would  be  so  abundant  as  to  relieve  us  from  all  necessity  of  additional 
taxation  at  all.  I  put  it,  then,  to  every  Senator,  no  matter  whether 
he  was  opposed  to  the  land  bill  or  not,  whether  he  is  willing,  for  the 
sake  of  this  trifling  difference  between  thirty  and  twenty-eight  and  a 
half  per  cent,  or  between  thirty  and  twenty-seven  per  cent.,  to  dis- 
turb a  great,  momentous  and  perplexing  subject  of  our  national  poli- 
cy, which  is  now  settled,  and  thereby  show  such  an  example  of  in- 
stability in  legislation  as  will  be  exhibited  by  the  foct  of  unsettling 
so  great  a  question  within  less  than  eight  months  after  it  had  been 
fixed  on  the  most  mature  consideration !  If  gentlemen  can  make 
more  out  of  the  land  fund  than  I  have  here  stated  it  likely  to  yield, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  on  what  ground  they  rest  their  calculations. 
I  say  that  all  the  difference  it  will  produce  in  the  amount  of  our  in- 
creased taxation  is  the  difierence  between  thirty  and  twenty-eight 
and  a  half,  or  between  thirty  and  twenty-seven  per  cent.  Will  yon, 
I  repeat  the  question,  when  it  is  absolutely  and  confessedly  neces- 
sary that  more  revenue  shall  be  raised,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  may 
be  done  is  fraught  with  so  many  and  so  great  benefits  to  the  country, 
as  I  shall  presently  show,  will  you  disturb  a  great  and  vexed  national 
question  for  the  sake  of  eking  out  in  so  trifling  a  degree  the  amount 
to  be  raised  ?  But  let  us  look  at  the  subject  in  another  view.  The 
resources  on  which  government  should  depend  for  paying  the  public 
creditor  and  maintaining  inviolate  the  national  faith  and  credit,  ought 
td  be  such  as  to  admit  of  some  certain  estimate  and  calculation.  But 
what  possible  reliance  can  be  placed  on  a  fund  so  fluctuating  and 
variable  as  that  which  is  derivable  from  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  ? 
We  have  seen  it  rise  to  the  extraordinary  hight  of  $26,000,000  m 
one  year,  and  in  less  than  six  years  afterwards  fall  down  to  the  low 
amount  of  $1,500,000!    The  next  resolution  affirms  a  proposition 
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which  I  hope  will  receive  the  unanimous  conient  of  the  Senate.     It 
is  as  follows : 

Retdved,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  government,  at  all  times,  but  more  especially  io 
a  season  such  as  now  exists,  of  general  embarrassment  and  pecuniary  distrefls,  to 
abolish  all  useless  institutions  and  oliices,  to  curtail  all  unneceaBary  ezpensesj  and 
to  practice  rigid  economy. 

And  the  seventh  declares-— 

JUiotved,  That  the  contingent  expenses  of  the  two  Hours  of  Coagroa  ought  to 
be  grearly  reduced  ;  and  the^ mileage  of  members  of  Congress  ought  to  be  regulated 
anamore  clearly  defined. 

It  has  appeared  to  xne  that  the  process  of  retrenchment  of  the  pub- 
lic expenses  and  reform  of  existing  abuses  ought  to  begin  in  an  es-* 
pecial  manner  here,  with  ourselves,  in  Congress  itself,  where  is  found 
one  of  the  most  extravagant  of  all  the  branches  of  the  government 
We  should  begin  at  home,  and  encourage  the  work  of  retrenchment 
by  our  own  example.  I  have  before  me  a  document  which  exhibits 
the  gradual  progress  in  the  contingent  expenses  of  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress  from  1820  to  184U,  embracing  a  period  of  twenty  years, 
divided  into  terms  four  years  apart^  and  it  shows  that  the  amount  of 
the  contingent  fund  has  advanced  from  $86,000,  which  it  was  in 
1824,  to  $121,000,  in  1828,  a  rate  of  increase  not  greater  than  was 
proper  considering  the  progress  of  the  country ;  to  $165,000  in 
1832 ;  to  $263,000  in  1836,  and  in  1840  it  amounted  under  an  ad- 
ministration which  charged  that  in  1824  with  extravagance,  to  the 
enormous  sum  of  $384,333 !  I  am  really  sorry,  for  the  credit  of 
Congress,  to  be  obliged  to  read  a  statement  exhibiting  such  shameful, 
such  profligate  waste.  And  allow  me  here  to  say,  without  any  in- 
tention of  being  unkind  to  those  able  and  competent  officers,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  the  Clerks  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, (not  the  present  clerk,)  that  they  ought  to  bear  a  share  of  the 
responsibility  for  the  great  and  sudden  growth  of  this  expenditure. 
How  did  it  arise  }  The  clerk  presents  his  estimate  of  the  sum  that 
will  be  necessary,  and  the  Conunittee  of  Ways  and  Means,  being 
busily  occupied  in  matters  of  greater  moment,  take  it  without  suffi- 
cient examination,  and  insert  it  at  once  in  the  appropriation  bill. 
But  1  insist  that  it  should  be  cut  down  to  a  sum  of  which  members 
of  Congress  may  with  some  decency  speak  to  their  constituents.  A 
salutary  reform  has  been  commenced  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, which  ought  to  be  followed  up  here.    They  have  alreadj 
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Stricken  $100,000  from  the  contingent  fand  for  both  Houses^  but 
they  should  go  much  lower.  I  hope  there  will  be  another  item  of 
retrenchment,  in  fixing  a  reasonable  maximum  amount  to  be  allowed 
for  stationary  furnished  to  the  members  of  Congress.  If  this  shall 
be  adopted,  much  will  have  been  done,  for  this  is  one  of  the  most 
fruitful  sources  of  Congressional  extravagance.  I  am  told  that  the 
stationary  furnished  during  the  2dth  Congress  averages  more  than 
$100  per  head  to  each  member.  Can  any  man  believe  that  any  such 
amount  as  this  can  be  necessary  ?  Is  it  not  an  instance  of  profligate 
waste  and  profusion  ?  My  next  resolution  is  directed  to  the  expenses 
of  the  Judicial  department  of  the  government: 

Radved,  That  the  expenses  of  the  Judicial  Department  of  Govenunent  luifc»  ol 
late  years,  been  greatly  increased,  and  ought  to  be  diminished. 

In  this  department,  also,  there  has  been  a  vast  augmentation  of 
the  expenses,  and  such  an  one  as  calls  for  a  thorough  investigation. 
The  amount  of  the  appropriation  for  the  Judicial  Department  has 
sprung  up  from  $209,000,  which  it  was  in  1824,  to  $471,000  at 
which  it  stood  for  the  year  1840.  Can  any  man  believe  that  this 
has  all  been  fairly  done  ?  that  that  department  actually  requim  the 
expenditure  every  year  of  nearly  $500,000  ?  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  District  Judges  and  the  Marshalls  who  have  great  control  of  the 
expenditure  of  the  fund,  and  the  Clerks,  ought  to  be  held  responsible 
for  this  enormous  increase.  Without  any  intention  to  indulge  in  any 
invidious  distinctions,  I  think  I  could  name  a  district  in  which  great 
abuses  prevail,  and  the  expenditures  are  four  or  five  times  greater 
than  they  are  in  any  other  district  throughout  the  country.  I  hope 
this  whole  matter  will  be  thoroughly  investigated,  aikl  that  some 
necessary  restraints  will  be  imposed  upon  this  branch  of  the  public 
service.  I  am  truly  sorry  that  in  a  branch  of  the  government  which, 
for  its  purity  and  uprightness,  has  ever  been  distinguished,  and 
which  so  well  merits  the  admiration  of  the  whole  country,  there 
should  have  occurred  so  discreditable  an  increase  in  the  expenses  of 
its  practical  administration.     The  next  asserts — 

Radotd^  That  the  Diplomatic  Relations  of  the  United  States  widi  foreini  povr- 
era  have  been  unnecessaiily  extended  during  the  last  twehre  yeaxB»  and  ought  to  bo 
reduced. 

1  will  not  dwell  long  on  this  subject^  I  must  remark,  however, 
that  since  the  dqra  of  Mr.  Adam's  admioHtnUion  the  munber  of 
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foreign  minbten  of  the  first  grade  ham  nearly  doubled,  and  that  of 
miniaters  of  the  second  grade  has  nearly  tripled.  Why,  we  ha^e 
ministers  abroad  who  are  seeking  for  the  goyernments  to  which  they 
are  accredited,  and  the  goremments  are  not  to  be  found !  We  have 
ministers  at  Constantinople  and  Vienna — and  fw  what  ?  We  have 
an  unreciprocated  mission  to  Naples — and  for  what?  There  was  at 
the  last  session  an  attempt  to  abolish  this  appointment,  but  it  unfor- 
tunately failed.  One  would  think  that  in  such  a  one-sided,  unrecipro- 
cated diplomacy,  if  a  regard  to  economy  did  not  prompt  us  to  discon- 
tinue the  relation,  national  pride  would.  In  like  manner,  we  might 
look  round  the  coasts  of  Europe  and  of  this  continent,  and  find  mis- 
sion after  mission  which  there  seems  to  be  no  earthly  utility  in  re- 
taining.   But  I  forbear. 

On  the  subject  of  mileage,  I  hope  there  may  be  an  effinrt  to  equal- 
ize it  justly,  and  render  it  uniform,  and  that  the  same  allowance  will 
be  made  for  the  same  distance  travelled,  whether  by  land,  by  water, 
or  by  steam-route,  or  whether  the  distance  be  ascertained  by  hori- 
Eontal  or  surface  measurement.  I  think  the  former  the  best  mode, 
because  it  limits  us  to  a  single  and  simple  inquiry,  and  leaves  no  open 
door  for  abuses.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  we  sludl  adopt  it.  The  next 
resolution  of  the  series  reads  thus : 

Rndoed^  That  the  frankipg  privilege  ought  to  be  further  restricted,  the  tbuive 
uses  of  it  restrained  and  punished,  the  postage  on  letters  reduced,  the  mode  of  esti- 
mating distances  more  clearly  denned  and  prescribed,  and  a  small  addition  to  pott« 
age  made  on  books,  pamphlets^  and  packages  transmitted  by  mail,  to  be  graduated 
and  increased  according  to  their  respective  weights. 

« 

The  franking  privilege  has  been  most  direfully  abused.  We  have 
already  reached  a  point  of  abuse,  not  to  say  corruption,  though  the 
Giovernment  has  been  in  operation  but  about  fifty  years,  which  it 
has  taken  Great  Britain  centuries  to  attain.  Blank  envelopes,  I  have 
heard  it  said,  ready  franked,  have  been  inclosed  to  individuals  at  a 
distance,  who  have  openly  boasted  that  their  correspondence  is  free 
of  charge.  The  limitation  as  to  weight  is  now  extended,  I  believe, 
to  two  ounces.  But  what  of  that,  if  a  man  may  send  under  his  firank 
a  thousand  of  these  two-ounce  packages }  The  limitation  should  be 
to  the  total  weight  included  in  any  single  mail,  whether  the  packages 
be  few  or  many.  The  report  of  the  Postmaster  General,  at  a  former 
session,  states  the  astounding  fact,  that,  oi  the  whole  amount  trans- 
ported in  the  mails,  mmty-fioe  per  cetU*  goes  free  of  all  duty,  and  ist* 
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ten  of  business  and  private  correspondence  have  to  defray  the  expen- 
ses of  the  whole.  It  is  monstrous,  and  calls  loudly  for  some  provi- 
sion to  equalize  the  charge.  The  present  postage  on  letters  is  enor- 
mously high  in  proportion  to  the  other  business  of  the  country.  K 
you  will  refuse  to  carry  those  packages,  which  are  now  transmitted 
by  mail,  simply  because,  in  that  mode,  they  can  travel  free  of  cost, 
you  will  greatly  relieve  the  business  interests  of  the  country,  which 
now  bear  nearly  the  whole  burden  for  all  the  rest.     This  it  is  your 

• 

duty  to  do.  Let  us  throw  at  least,  a  fiur  portion  of  the  burdens  on 
^^e  who  receive  at  present,  the  whole  of  the  benefit.  Again. 
The  law  is  very  loose  and  uncertain  as  to  the  estimation  of  distances. 
Since  the  introduction  of  steam-travel  the  distance  traveled  has  in 
many  cases  been  increased,  while  the  time  consumed  has  been 
shortened.  Take,  as  an  illustration,  a  case  near  at  hand.  The  near- 
est  distance  from  here  to  Frederick  City,  in  Maryland,  is  forty-four 
miles  ;  but  if  you  go  hence  to  the  depot  on  the  Baltimore  road,  and 
thence  take  the  train  to  Frederick^  you  arrive  sooner,  but  the  dis-« 
tance  is  increased  to  one  hundred  miles.  Now,  as  letters  are  charged 
according  to  the  miles  traveled,  I  hold  it  very  virong  to  subject  a 
letter  to  this  more  than  double  charge  in  consequence  of  adopting  a 
longer  route  in  distance,  though  a  shorter  in  time.  Such  cases  ought 
io  be  provided  against  by  specific  rules.  I  come  now  to  the  last 
resolution  ofiered ;  which  is  as  follows : 

Rewcivtd^  That  the  Secretary  of  State,  of  the  Treasunr,  of  War,  and  of  the  Navy 
Department,  and  the  Postmaster  General,  be  severally  directed,  as  soon  as  pnictica 
ble,  to  report  what  offices  can  be  abolished,  and  what  retrenchments  of  pubhc  expen- 
diture  can  be  made,  without  public  detriment,  in  the  respective  branches  of  the  pubUc 
•enrice  under  their  charge. 

We  all  know  that,  if  the  heads  of  Departments  will  not  go  to  work 
with  us  honestly  and  faithfully,  in  truth  and  sincerity.  Congress  thus 
unaided,  can  effect  comparatively  but  little.  I  hope  they  will  enter 
with  us  on  this  good  work  of  retrenchment  and  reform.  I  shall  be 
the  last  to  express  in  advance  any  distrust  of  their  upright  intentions 
in  this  respect.  The  only  thing  that  alarms  me  is,  that  two  of  these 
departments  have  come  to  us  asking  for  appropriations  fisur  beyond 
any  that  have  heretofore  been  demanded  in  time  of  peace,  and  that 
with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  fact  of  an  ctnpty  Treasury.  But  I  still 
hope,  when  they  shall  see  Congress  heartily  in  earnest,  engi^;ed  in 
retrenching  useless  expenditure,  and  reducing  estimates  that  cannot 
be  complied  with,  that  they  will  boldly  bring  out  to  Tkw  all  aboaea 
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which  exists  in  their  several  spheres  of  action,  and  let  us  ftpply  die 
pruning-knife  so  as  to  reduce  the  national  expenditore  within  some 
proper  and  reasonable  amount.  At  all  events,  they  are,  of  coursei 
most  familiar  with  the  details  of  the  subject  as  it  relates  to  their 
several  branches  of  the  administration.  Among  other  items,  there 
are  several  useless  mints  which  only  operate  to  waste  the  public 
money.  A  friend,  occupied  in  investigating  this  subject,  has  told  me 
that  the  mint  in  New-Orleans  has  already  cost  the  country  $500,000 
for  getting  ready  to  coin  bullion  not  yet  dug  out  of  the  mine !  Every 
piece  of  coin  made  by  these  useless  establishments  could  just  m 
well  be  coined  by  the  central  mint  at  Philadeldhia. 

And  now,  having  gone  through  with  all  the  details  of  this  series 
of  resolutions,  which  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  notice,  allow  me,  in 
drawing  to  a  conclusion  of  these  remarks,  to  present  some  of  the 
advantages  which  it  appears  to  me  should  urge  us  to  adopt  the  sys- 
tem of  financial  arrangement  contemplated  in  the  resolutions. 

And  first.  The  Government  will,  in  this  way,  secure  to  itself  an 
adequate  amount  of  revenue,  without  being  obb'ged  to  depend  on 
temporary  and  disreputable  expedients,  and  thus  preserve  the  public 
credit  unsullied — which  I  deem  a  great  advantage  of  the  plan.  Credit 
is  of  incalculable  value,  whether  to  a  nation  or  an  individual.  Eng- 
land, proud  England,  a  country  with  which  we  may  one  day  again 
come  in  conflict — though  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  say  that  I  cannot 
perceive  at  present  the  least  <^  speck  of  war"  in  the  political  horizon 
— owes  her  greatness,  her  vastness  of  power,  pervading  the  habitable 
globe,  mainly  to  her  strict  and  uniform  attention  to  the  preservation 
of  the  National  credit. 

2.  The  next  thing  recommended  is  retrenchment  in  the  National 
expenditure,  and  greater  economy  in  the  administration  of  the  gov- 
ernment. And  do  we  not  owe  it  to  this  bleeding  country,  to  our- 
selves, and  the  unparalelled  condition  of  the  times  to  exhibit  to  the 
world  a  fixed,  resolute,  and  patriotic  purpose  to  reduce  the  public 
expenditure  to  an  economical  standard  ? 

3.  But  a  much  more  important  advantage  than  either  of  those  I 
have  yet  adverted  to  is  to  be  found  in  the  check  which  the  adoption 
of  this  phm  will  impose  on  the  efflux  of  the  predoas  metab  firom  thit 
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'country  to  foreign  countries.  I  shall  not  now  go  into  the  causes  bj 
which  the  country  has  been  brought  down  from  the  elevated  condi- 
tion of  prosperity  it  once  enjoyed  to  its  present  state  of  general  em- 
barrassment and  distress.  I  think  that  those  causes  are  as  distinctly 
in  my  understanding  and  memory  as  any  subjects  were  ever  impress- 
ed there  ;  but  I  have  no  desire  to  go  into  a  discussion  which  can  only 
revive  the  remembrance  of  unpleasant  topics.  My  purpose,  my  fixed 
purpose  on  this  occasion,  has  been  to  appeal  to  all  gentlemen  on  all 
political  sides  of  this  Chamber  to  come  out  and  make  a  sacrifice  oif 
all  lesser  differences  in  a  patriotic,  generous  and  general  effort  for  the 
relief  of  their  country.  I  shall  not  open  those  bleeding  wounds  which 
have,  in  too  many  instances,  been  inflicted  by  brothers'  hands-— es- 
pecially will  I  not  do  so  at  this  time,  and  on  this  occasion.  I  shall 
look  merely  at  facts  as  they  are.  I  shall  not  ask  what  have  been  the 
remote  causes  of  the  depression  and  wretchedness  of  our  once  glori-> 
ous  and  happy  Country.  I  will  turn  my  view  only  on  causes  which 
are  proximate,  indisputable,  and  immediately  before  us. 

One  great,  if  not  sole  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  withdrawal  of 
coin  from  the  Country  to  pay  debts  accrued  or  accruing  abroad  ibr 
foreign  imports,  or  debts  contracted  during  former  periods  of  pros- 
perity, and  still  hanging  over  the  Country.  How  this  withdrawal 
operates  in  practice  is  not  difficult  to  be  understood.  The  Banks  of 
the  Country,  when  they  are  in  a  sound  state,  act  upon  this  coin  as 
the  basis  of  their  circulation  and  discounts  ;  the  withdrawal  of  it  not 
only  obliges  the  Banks  to  withhold  discounts  and  accommodations, 
but  to  draw  in  what  is  due  from  their  debtors,  at  the  precise  time 
when  they,  sharing  in  the  general  stricture,  are  least  able  to  meet  the 
calls.  Property  is  then  thrown  into  the  market  to  raise  means  to 
comply  with  those  demands,  depression  ensues,  and  as  is  invariably 
the  case  when  there  is  a  downward  tendency  ib  its  value,  it  fidls 
below  its  real  worth*  But  the  foreign  demand  for  specie  to  pay  com- 
mercial and  other  public  debt  operates  directly  upon  the  precious 
metals  themselves,  which  are  gathered  up  by  Bankers,  Brokers  and 
others,  obtained  from  these  depositories,  and  thence  exported.  Thus 
this  foreign  demand  has  a  double  operation,  one  upon  the  Banks,  and 
through  them  upon  the  community,  and  the  other  upon  the  coin  of 
the  Country.  Gentlemen,  in  .my  humble  opinion,  utterly  deceire 
themselves  in  attributing  to  the  Banking  Institutions  all  the  distress 
#f  the  OouBlrj.   IXmbfleas  the  mmmmm  aadl  fca<dlntoBt  idmpiit»- 
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tion  of  some  of  them  bts  occasioned  mnch  local  and  individual  dis* 
tress.  But  this  would  be  temporarv  and  limited,  while  the  other 
cause — ^the  continued  efflux  of  specie  from  the  Countiy — ^if  not  ar- 
rested,  would  perpetuate  the  distress^  Could  you  annihilate  eveiy 
Bank  in  the  Union,  and  burn  every  bank  note,  and  substitute  in  their 
place  a  circulation  of  nothing  but  the  precious  metals,  as  long  as  such 
a  tariff  continues  as  now  exists,  two  years  would  not  elapse  till  you 
would  find  the  imperative  necessity  of  some  paper  medium  for  con- 
ducting the  domestic  exchanges. 

I  announce  only  an  historical  truth,  when  I  declare,  that  during 
and  ever  since  our  colonial  existence,  necessity  has  given  rise  to  the 
existence  of  a  paper  circulation  of  some  form  in  every  colony  on  this 
continent ;  and  there  was  a  perpetual  struggle  between  the  Crown 
and  Royal  Governors  on  one  hand,  and  Colonial  Legislatures  on  the 
other,  on  this  very  subject  of  paper  money.  No,  if  you  had  to-mor- 
row a  circulation  consisting  of  nothing  but  the  precious  metals,  they 
would  leave  you  as  the  morning  dew  leaves  the  fields,  and  you 
would  be  left  under  the  necessity  of  devising  a  mode  to  fill  the  chasm 
produced  by  their  absence. 

I  am  ready  to  make  one  concession  to  the  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side.  I  admit  that,  if  the  circulation  were  in  coin  alone,  the  ther- 
mometer of  our  monetary  fluctuations  would  not  rise  as  high  or  fiall 
as  low  as  when  the  circulation  is  of  a  mixed  character,  consisting 
partly  of  coin  and  partly  of  paper.  But  then  the  fluctuations  them- 
selves, within  a  more  circumscribed  range,  would  be  quite  as  numer- 
ous, and  they  will  and  must  exist  so  long  as  such  a  tarifl*  remains  as 
forces  the  precious  metals  abroad.  I  again  repeat  the  assertion  that, 
could  you  annihilate  to-morrow  every  Bank  in  the  country,  the  very 
same  description  of  embarrassment,  if  not  in  the  same  degree,  would 
still  be  found  which  now  pervades  our  country. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  done  to  check  the  foreign  drain  ?  We  have 
tried  free  trade.  We  have  had  the  principles  of  free  trade  operatii^ 
on  more  than  half  the  total  amount  of  our  imports  for  the  greatef 
part  of  nine  years  past.  That  will  not  do  it,  we  see.  Do  let  me 
recall  to  the  recollection  of  the  Senate,  the  period  when  the  protec- 
tive system  was  thought  about  to  be  permanently  established.  What 
was  the  great  argumeBt  then  urged  against  its  eetaUiriuDent?    It 
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wai  this :  that,  if  duties  were  laid  directly  for  protection,  then  we 
must  resort  to  direct  taxation  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  Government ; 
every  hody  must  make  up  their  minds  to  a  system  of  internal  taxa* 
tion.  Look  at  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  1624, 
and  you  will  find  that  that  was  the  point  on  which  the  great  stress 
was  laid.  Well,  it  turned  out  as  the  friends  of  protection  told  you  it 
would.  We  said  that  such  would  not  be  the  effect.  True,  it  would 
diminish  importation,  as  it  did  ;  but  the  augmented  amount  of  taxes 
would  more  than  compensate  for  the  reduced  amount  of  goods.  This 
we  told  yon,  and  we  were  right. 

How  has  free  trade  operated  on  other  great  interests  ?  1  well  re- 
member that,  ten  years  ago,  one  of  the  most  gifted  of  the  sons  of 
South  Carolina,  (Mr.  Hayne,)  after  drawing  a  most  vivid  and  fright^ 
ful  picture  of  the  condition  of  the  South — of  fields  abandoned — ^hou-' 
ses  dilapidated — overseers  becoming  masters,  and  masters  overseers 
— general  stagnation  and  approaching  ruin — a  picture,  which,  I  con- 
fessed, filled  me  with  dismay — cried  out  to  us,  abolish  your  tariff 
reduce  your  revenue  to  the  standard  of  economical  GU)vernment — and 
once  more  the  fields  of  South  Carolina  will  smile  with  beauty — her 
embarrassments  will  vanish— <^mmerce  will  return  to  her  harbors, 
labor  to  her  plantations,  augmented  prices  for  her  staples,  and  oon^ 
tentment  and  prosperity  and  universal  happiness  to  her  oppressed 
people.  Well,  we  did  reduce  the  tariff*,  and  after  nine  years  of  pro- 
tection, we  have  had  nine  years  of  a  descending  tariff  and  of  free 
trade.  Nine  years  (from  1824  to  1833)  we  had  the  protective  policy 
of  a  high  tariff;  and  nine  years  (from  1833  to  1842)  we  have  had 
the  full  operation  of  free  trade  on  more  than  a  moiety  of  the  whole 
amount  of  our  imports,  and  a  descending  tariff  on  the  residue.  And 
what  is  the  condition  of  South  Carolina  at  this  day  ?  Has  she  re- 
gained her  lost  prosperity  ?  Has  she  recovered  from  the  desolatum 
and  ruin  so  confidently  imputed  to  the  existence  of  a  high  tariff?  I 
believe  if  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  could  be  interrogated 
here,  and  would  respond  in  candor,  unbiassed  by  the  delusions  engen 
dered  by  a  favorite  but  delusive  theory,  he  would  tell  us  that  she  has 
not  experienced  the  promiwd  prosperity  which  was  dwelt  upon  with 
so  much  eloquence  by  his  fellow-citizen.  How  is  it  in  regard  to  tbe 
great  staple  of  the  South  ?  How  stand  the  prices  of  cotton  during 
these  nine  years  of  the  descending  Tariff  and  the  prevalence  of  Free 
Trade  ?    How  do  these  Tears  compare  with  the  nine  years  of  protect 
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tion  and  high  tariff?  Has  the  price  of  optton  increased,  as  we  were 
told  it  would,  by  the  talented  South  Carolinian  ?  It  haa  happened 
that  during  the  nine  tariff  yeais  the  average  price  of  cotton  was,  from 
1824  to  1833,  higher  than  during  the  nine  years  of  descending  Tarifi 
and  Free  Trade  ;  and  at  the  instant  I  am  speaking,  I  understand  that 
cotton  is  selling  at  lower  rates  than  have  ever  been  realised  since  the 
war  with  Great  Britain.  I  know  with  what  tenacity  theorists  adhere 
to  a  favorite  theory,  and  seaiob  out  for  imaginary  causes  of  results 
before  their  eyes  and  deny  the  true.  I  am  not  going  into  the  land  of 
abstractions  and  of  metaphysics.  There  are  two  great,  leading,  incon- 
testible  facts,  which  gentlemen  must  admit :  first,  that  a  high  tariff 
did  not  put  down  the  prices  of  staple  commodities  ;  and,  second,  that 
a  low  Tariff  and  Free  Trade  have  not  been  able  to  save  them  from 
depression.  These  are  the  fiicts,  let  casuists  and  theorists,  and  the 
advocates  of  a  one-sided  paralytic  Free  Trade,  in  which  we  turn  our 
sound  side  to  the  world,  and  our  blighted  and  paralyzed  and  dead  side 
toward  our  own  people,  make  of  them  what  they  can.  At  the  very 
moment  that  England  is  pushing  the  resources  of  Asia,  cultivating 
the  fields  of  India,  and  even  contemplating  the  subsidizing  of  Africa, 
for  the  supply  of  her  factories  with  cotton,  and  when  the  importa- 
tions from  India  have  swelled  from  200,000  bales  to  580,000,  we  are 
told  that  there  are  to  be  no  restrictions  on  Free  Trade. 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood,  and  let  me  entreat  that  I  may  not 
be  misrepresented.  I  am  not  advocating  the  revival  of  a  high  pro- 
tective tariff.  I  am  for  abiding  by  the  principles  of  the  compromise 
act ;  I  am  for  doing  what  no  Southern  man  of  a  fair  or  candid  mind 
has  ever  yet  denied — giving  to  the  country  a  revenue  which  may 
provide  for  the  economical  wants  of  the  Government,  and  at  the  same 
time  give  an  incidental  protection  to  our  home  industry.  If  there  be 
here  a  single  gentleman  who  will  deny  the  fairness  and  propriety  of 
this,  1  shall  be  glad  to  see  and  hear  who  he  is. 

The  check  on  the  flow  of  specie  abroad,  to  pay  either  a  commer 
ciel  or  a  public  debt,  will  operate  by  the  imposition  of  duties  to  meet 
the  wants  of  the  government — ^will  keep  the  precious  metals  at  home 
to  a  much  greater  extent  than  is  now  possible.  I  hope  that  we  shall 
learn  to  live  within  our  own  means,  and  not  remain  so  dependent  as 
we  now  are  on  the  mere  good  pleasure  and  domestic  policy  of  fore%n 
governmenta.     We  go  for  revenue— 4br  an  amomnt  of  revenue  ada 
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^cuite  to  an  economical  administration  of  the  Government.  We  can 
^et  such  revenue  nowhere  else  than  from  a  tariff  on  importations. 
No  man  in  his  senses  will  propose  a  resort  to  direct  or  internal  taxes. 
And  this  arrangement  of  the  tariff,  while' it  answers  this  end  will  at 
the  same  time  operate  as  a  check  on  the  efflux  of  the  precious 
metals,  and  retain  what  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  exchange  and 
circulation. 

The  fourth  advantage  attending  the  adoption  of  the  system  proposed 
will  be,  that  the  States  will  be  left  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of 
the  land  fund  secured  to  them  by  the  act  of  the  last  session,  and  which 
was  intended  to  aid  them  in  the  embarrassment  under  which  some  of 
them  are  now  laboring. 

And  the  last  is  that  to  which  I  have  already  adverted,  viz.  that  it 
will  afford,  indirectly,  protection  to  the  interests  of  American  Indus- 
try. And  the  most  bitter  and  persevering  opponent  to  the  protective 
policy  1  ever  met  with,  has  never  denied  that  it  is  both  the  right  and 
the  duty  of  Government  to  lay  the  taxes  necessary  to  the  public  ser- 
vice so  as  to  afford  incidental  protection  to  our  own  home  industry. 

But  it  is  said  that,  by  the  adoption  of  one  fixed  arbitrary  maximum 
of  ad  valorem  duty,  we  shall  not  derive  that  measure  of  protection 
which  is  expected ;  and  I  admit  that  there  may  be  certain  articles, 
the  product  of  the  mechanic  arts — such,  for  example,  as  shoes,  hats, 
and  ready-made  clothing,  and  sugar,  iron,  and  pepper — some  or  all 
of  which  may  not  derive  the  protection  which  they  need  under  the 
plan  I  propose.  On  that  subject  I  can  only  say,  what  I  said  at  the 
time  of  the  passage  of  the  comproniise  act,  if  some  few  articles  shall 
not  prove  to  be  sufficiently  protected  beneath  the  established  maxi- 
mum rate,  1  should  hope  that  in  the  spirit  of  harmony  and  compro- 
mise, additional  duties  above  that  rate,  sufficient  to  afford  reasonable 
protection  to  those  few  articles,  by  general  consent  would  be  imposed. 
I  am  not  at  present  prepared  to  say  whether  the  rule  I  have  suggest- 
ed will  afford  adequate  protection  to  these  particular  interests  or  not; 
1  fear  it  may  not.  But  if  the  subject  shall  be  looked  at  in  this  spirit 
of  patriotism,  without  party  bias  or  local  influences,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  few  articles  alluded  to  are  so  distributed,  or  are  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  furnish  the  grounds  of  a  friendly  adjustment.  The  in- 
terests of  the  sugar  of  the  South  may  then  be  set  against  the  iron  of 

•KK 
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the  centre  and  the  productions  of  the  mechanic  arts,  which,  although 
prevailing  every  where,  are  most  concentrated  at  the  North.  With 
respect  to  these,  without  reference  to  any  general  system  of  protec* 
tion,  they  have  been  at  all  times  protected.  And  who  that  has  a 
heart,  or  the  sympathies  of  a  man,  can  say  or  feel  that  our  hatters, 
tailors,  and  shoemakers,  should  not  be  protected  against  the  rival 
productions  of  other  countries  ?  Who  would  say  that  the  shoema- 
ker, who  makes  the  shoes  of  his  wife — ^his  own  wife,  according  to 
the  proverb,  being  the  last  woman  in  the  parish  that  is  supplied  with 
hers — shall  not  be  protected  ?  That  the  tailor,  who  furnishes  him 
with  a  new  coat,  or  the  hatter,  that^  makes  him  a  new  hat,  to  go  to 
church,  to  attend  a  wedding  or  christening,  or  to  visit  his  neighbor, 
tihall  not  be  adequately  protected  ? 

Then  there  is  the  essential  article  of  iron — that  is  a  great  cen&al 
interest.  Whether  it  will  require  a  higher  degree  of  protection  than 
it  will  derive  from  such  a  system  as  I  have  sketched,  I  have  not  suf- 
ficient information  to  decide ;  but  this  I  am  prepared  to  say,  that, 
question  will  be  with  the  Representatives  of  those  States  which  are 
chiefly  interested,  and,  if  their  iron  is  not  sufficiently  protected,  they 
must  take  the  matter  up  and  make  out  their  case  to  be  an  exception 
to  the  general  arrangement.  When  I  speak  of  the  Kepresentatives 
of  these  States,  I  mean  their  entire  delegation  without  regard  to  po- 
litical denominations  or  distinctions.  They  must  look  into  the  mat- 
ter, and  if  they  take  it  up  and  bring  forward  their  propositions,  and 
make  out  a  clear  case  of  exception  to  the  general  rule,  I  shall  be  an 
humble  follower  of  their  lead,  but  I  will  not  myself  take  the  lead  in 
any  such  case.  If  these  States  want  certain  interests  protected,  they 
must  send  delegates  here  who  are  prepared  to  protect  them.  Such  a 
State  cannot  reasonably  expect  Senators  from  other  States,  having 
no  direct  local,  or  particular  concern  in  such  interests,  to  force  on  her 
the  protection  of  her  own  interests  against  her  own  will,  as  that  will 
is  officially  expressed  by  her  Representatives  in  Congress.  I  again 
say,  I  am  ready  to  follow,  but  I  will  not  lead. 

With  me,  from  the  first  moment  I  conceived  the  idea  of  creating, 
at  home,  a  protection  for  the  production  of  whatever  is  needed  t» 
supply  the  wants  of  man,  up  lo  this  moment,  it  has  always  been 
purely  a  question  of  expediency.  I  never  could  comprehend  the 
constitutional  objection  which  to  some  gentlemen  seem  so  extremely 
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obvious.     I  could  comprehend,  to  be  sure  what  these  gentlemen 
mean  to  argue,  but  I  never  had  the  least  relief  in  the  constitutional 
objection  which  slept  from  1789,  (or  rather,  which  reverses  the  doc- 
trine of  1789,)  till  it  suddenly  walked  up  in  1820.   Then,  for  the  iint 
time  since  the  existence  of  the  Constitution,  was  the  doctrine  ad* 
vanced  that  we  could  not  legitimately  afford  any  protection  to  our  - 
own  home  industry  against  foreign  and  adverse  industry.     I  say  that 
with  me  it  always  was  a  question  of  expediency  only.     If  the  nation 
does  not  want  protection  I  certainly  never  would  vote  to  force  it 
upon  the  nation ;  but,  viewing  it  as  a  question  of  expediency  wholly, 
I  have  not  hesitated  heretofore,  on  the  broad  and  comprehensive 
ground  of  expediency,  to  give  my  assent  to  all  suitable  measures  pro» 
posed  with  a  view  to  that  end.     The  Senate  will  perceive  that  I  have , 
forborne  to  go  into  detail.     I  have  presented  to  it  a  system  of  poli^ 
embodied  in  these  resolutions  containing  those  great  principles  in 
which  I  believe  that  the  interest,  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the 
country  are  deeply  involved — principles,  the  adoption  of  which  alone 
can  place  the  finances  of  the  Government  upon  a  respectable  footing, 
and  free  us  from  a  condition  of  servile  dependence  on  the  legislation 
of  foreign  nations.     I  have  persuaded  myself  that  the  system  now 
brought  forward  will  be  met  in  a  spirit  of  candor  and  of  patriotism, 
and  in  the  hope  that,  whatever  may  have  been  the  differences  in  the 
Senate  in  days  past,  we  have  now  reached  a  period  in  which  we  can 
forget  our  prejudices  and  agree  to  bury  our  transient  animosities 
deep  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  of  our  common  country,  and  come  to- 
gether as  an  assemblage  of  friends  and  brothers  and  compatriots  met 
in  common  consultation  to  devise  the  best  mode  of  relieving  the  pub- 
lic distress.     It  is  in  this  spirit,  that  I  have  brought  forward  my  pro- 
posed plan  ;  and  I  trust  in  God — invoking,  as  I  humbly  do,  the  aid 
and  blessing  of  His  providence — ^that  the  Senators,  on  all  sides  of  the 
Chamber;  will  lay  aside  all  party  feelings,  and  more  especially  that 
habitual  suspicion  to  which  we  are  all  more  or  less  prone,  (and  from 
which  I  profess  not  to  be  exempted  more  than  other  men,)  that  im- 
pels us  to  reject  without  examination,  and  to  distrust  whatever  pro- 
ceeds from  a  quarter  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  opposing.     Let 
us  lay  aside  prejudice;  let  us  look  af  the  distresses  of  the  country, 
and  those  alone.     I  trust  that  in  this  spirit  we  shall  examine  these 
resolutions,  and  decide  upon  them  according  to  the  dictates  of  our 
own  consciences,  and  in  a  pure  and  patriotic  regard  to  the  welfare  of 
oar  country. 


ON  RETIRING  FROM  THE  SENATE. 


In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  March  31,  1842. 


IMr.  Clat  had  intended  to  retire  from  the  Senate  at  the  close  of  the  Extra 
non,  but  was  prevented  by  the  entreaties  of  his  friends,  and  the  unsettled  state  of 
our  Public  Affairs.  He  early,  however,  gave  notice  to  the  Legislature  of  Kentucky, 
that  he  should  resign  by  the  end  of  March,  in  order  that  his  successor  might  be 
chosen  and  in  readiness  to  take  his  place.  Mr.  CiUTTEirDEiv  having  been  unani- 
mously elected,  and  having  arrived  at  Washington,  Mr.  Clat  was  at  length  at  liber- 
ty to  withdraw,  and  on  the  81st  of  March  he  addressed  the  Senate  as  follows :] 

• 

Before  proceeding  to  make  the  motion  for  which  I  have  risen,  I 
beg  leave  to  submit,  on  the  only  occasion  afibrded  me,  an  observation 
or  two  on  a  different  subject.  It  will  be  remembered  that  I  offered 
on  a  former  day,  some  resolutions  going  to  propose  certain  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  They  have  under- 
gone some  discussion,  and  I  have  been  desirous  of  obtaining  an  ex- 
pression of  the  sense  of  the  Senate  upon  their  adoption  ;  but  owing 
to  the  infirm  state  of  my  health,  to  the  pressure  of  business  in  the 
Senate,  and  especially  to  the  absence  at  this  moment  of  several  of 
my  friends,  I  have  concluded  this  to  be  unnecessary  ;  nor  should  1 
deem  myself  called  upon  to  reply  to  the  arguments  of  such  gentlemen 
as  have  considered  it  their  duty  to  oppose  the  resolutions.  1  shall 
commit  the  subject,  therefore,  to  the  hands  of  the  Senate,  to  be  dis- 
posed of  as  their  judgment  shall  dictate  ;  concluding  what  I  have  to 
say  in  relation  to  them  wilh  the  remark,  that  the  convictions  I  have 
before  entertained  in  regard  to  the  several  amendments,  I  still  delibe- 
rately hold,  after  all  that  1  have  heard  upon  the  subjects  of  them. 

And  now,  allow  me  to  announce,  formally  and  officially,  my  retire- 
ment from  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  to  present  the  last 
motion  I  shall  ever  make  in  this  body.  But,  before  I  make  that  mo- 
tion, I  trust  I  shall  be  pardoned  if  1  avail  myself  of  the  occasion  to 
make  a  few  observations  which  are  suggested  to  my  mind  by  the 
present  occasion. 
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I  entered  the  Senate  of  the  Uuited  States  in  December,  1806.  I 
regarded  that  body  then,  and  still  contemplate  it,  as  a  body,  which 
may  compare,  without  disadvantage,  with  any  legislative  assembly, 
either  of  ancient  or  modem  times,  whether  I  look  to  its  dignity,  the 
extent  and  importance  of  its  powers,  or  the  ability  by  which  its  indi- 
vidual members  have  been  distinguished,  or  its  constitution.  If  com- 
pared in  any  of  these  respects  with  the  Senates  either  of  France  or 
of  England,  that  of  the  United  States  will  sustain  no  derogation. 
With  respect  to  the  mode  of  its  constitution,  of  those  bodies  I  may 
observe  that  in  the  House  of  Peers  in  England,  with  the  exception 
but  of  Ireland  and  of  Scotland — and  in  that  of  France  with  no  excep- 
tion whatever — the  members  hold  their  places  under  no  delegated 
authority,  but  derive  them  from  the  grant  of  the  Crown,  transmitted 
by  descent,  or  expressed  in  new  patents  of  nobility  ;  while  here  we 
have  the  proud  title  of  Representatives  of  sovereign  States,  of  distinct 
and  independent  Commonwealths. 

If  we  look  again  at  the  powers  exercised  by  the  Senates  of  France 
and  England,  and  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  we  shall  find 
that  the  aggregate  of  power  is  much  greater  here.  In  all  the  mem- 
bers possess  the  legislative  power.  In  the  foreign  Senates,  as  in  this, 
the  judicial  power  is  invested,  although  there  it  exists  in  a  larger  de- 
gree than  here.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  that  vast,  undefined,  and 
undefinable  power  involved  in  the  right  to  co-operate  with  the  Ex- 
ecutive in  the  formation  and  ratification  of  treaties,  is  enjoyed  in  all 
its  magnitude  and  weight  by  this  body,  while  it  is  possessed  by  nei- 
ther of  theirs  ;  besides  which,  there  is  another  of  very  great  practical 
importance — that  of  sharing  with  the  executive  branch  in  distribu- 
ting the  vast  patronage  of  the  Government.  In  both*these  latter  re- 
spects, we  stand  on  grounds  difierent  from  the  House  of  Peers  either 
of  England  or  France.  And  then  as  to  the  dignity  and  decorum  of 
its  proceedings,  and  ordinarily  as  to  the  ability  of  its  members,  I  can 
with  great  truth  declare,  that  during  the  whole  long  period  of  my 
knowledge  of  this  Senate  it  can,  without  arrogance  or  presumption, 
sustain  no  disadvantageous  comparison  with  any  public  body  in  an- 
cient or  modem  times. 

Full  of  attraction,  however,  as  a  seat  in  this  Senate  is,  sufficient 
to  fill  the  aspirations  of  the  most  ambitious  heart,  I  have  long  deter- 
mined to  forego  it,  and  to  seek  that  repose  which  can  be  enjoyed  only 
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in  the  shades  of  private  life,  and  amid  the  calm  pleasures  which  be 
long  to  that  beloved  word,  ^'  home." 

It  was  my  purpose  to  terminate  mj  connection  with  this  body  in 
November  1840,  afler  the  memorable  and  glorious  political  struggle 
which  distinguished  that  year  ;  but  I  learned  soon  afler,  what  indeed 
I  had  for  some  time  anticipated  from  the  result  of  my  own  reflections, 
that  an  extra  session  of  Congress  would  be  called  ;  and  I  felt  desi- 
rous to  co-operate  with  my  personal  and  political  friends  in  restorijig, 
if  it  could  be  effected,  the  prosperity  of  the  country  by  the  best  mea- 
sures which  their  united  counsels  might  be  able  to  devise ,  and  I 
therefore  attended  the  extra  session.  It  was  called,  as  all  know,  by 
the  lamented  Harrison  ;  but  his  death  and  the  consequent  accession 
qf  his  successor  produced  an  entirely  new  aspect  of  public  affiurs. 
Had  he  lived,  I  have  not  one  particle  of  doubt  that  every  important 
measure  for  which  the  country  had  hoped  with  so  confident  an  ex- 
pectation, would  have  been  consummated  by  the  co-operation  of  the 
Grovernment.  And  heie  allow  me  to  say,  only,  in  regard  to  that  so 
much  reproached  extra  session  of  Congress,  that  I  believe  if  any  of 
those  who,  through  the  influence  of  party  spirit  or  the  bias  of  politi- 
cal prejudice,  have  loudly  censured  the  measures  then  adopted,  will 
look  at  them  in  a  spirit  of  candor  and  of  justice,  their  conclusion,  and 
that  of  the  country  generally,  will  be  that  if  there  exists  any  just 
ground  of  complaint,  it  is  to  be  found,  not  in  what  was  done,  but  in 
what  was  left  unfinished. 

Had  President  Harrison  lived,  and  the  measures  devised  at  that 
session  been  fully  carried  out,  it  was  my  intention  to  have  resigned 
my  seat.  Bui  the  hope  (I  feared  it  might  prove  a  vain  hope,)  that 
at  the  regular  session  the  measures  which  we  had  left  undone  might 
even  then  be  perfected,  or  the  same  object  attained  in  equivalent 
form,  induced  me  to  postpone  the  determination  ;  and  events  which 
arose  after  the  extra  session,  resulting  from  the  failure  of  those  mea- 
sures which  had  been  proposed  at  that  session,  and  which  appeared 
to  throw  on  our  political  friends  a  temporary  show  of  defeat,  confirm- 
ed me  in  the  resolution  to  attend  the  present  session  also,  and,  whe- 
ther in  prosperity  or  adversity,  to  share  the  fortune  of  my  friends. 
But  I  resolved  at  the  same  time  to  retire  as  soon  as  I  could  do  so  with 
propriety  and  decency. 
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From  1806,  the  period  of  tnj  entry  on  this  noble  theatre,  with 
short  intervals,  to  the  present  time,  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  pab- 
lie  councils,  at  home  and  abroad.  Of  the  nature  or  the  value  of  the 
services  rendered  during  that  long  and  arduous  period  of  my  life,  it 
does  not  become  me  to  speak  ;  history,  if  she  deigns  to  notice  me,  or 
posterity,  if  the  recollections  of  my  humble  actions  shall  be  trans- 
mitted to  posterity,  are  the  best,  the  truest,  the  most  impartial  judges. 
When  death  has  closed  the  scene,  their  sentence  will  be  pronounced, 
and  to  that  I  appeal  and  refer  myself.  My  acts  and  public  conduct 
are  a  fair  subject  for  the  criticism  and  judgment  of  my  fellow-men  ; 
but  the  private  motives  by  which  they  have  been  prompted,  they 
are  known  only  to  the  great  Searcher  of  the  human  hArt  and  to  my* 
self;  and  I  trust  I  may  be  pardoned  for  repeating  a  declaration  made 
some  thirteen  years  ago,  that,  whatever  errors — and  doubtless  there 
have  been  many — :may  be  discovered  in  a  review  of  my  public  service 
to  the  country,  I  can  with  unshaken  confidence  appeal  to  that  Divine 
Arbiter  for  the  truth  of  the  declaration,  that  I  have  been  ipfluenced 
by  no  impure  purposes,  no  personal  motive — ^have  sought  no  personal 
aggrandizement ;  but  that  in  all  my  public  acts  I  have  had  a  sole  and 
single  eye,  and  a  warm  and  devoted  heart,  directed  and  dedicated  to 
what  in  my  judgment  I  believed  to  be  the  true  interest  of  my  country. 

During  that  period,  however,  I  have  not  escaped  the  fate  of  other 
public  men,  nor  failed  to  incur  censure  and  detraction  of  the  bitterest 
most  unrelenting,  and  most  malignant  character ;  and  though  not 
always  insensible  to  the  pain  it  was  meant  to  inflict,  I  have  borne  it 
in  general  with  composure,  and  without  disturbance  here,  [pointing 
to  his  breast,]  waiting  as  I  have  done,  in  perfect  and  undoubting  con- 
fidence, for  the  ultimate  triumph  of  justice  and  truth,  and  in  the  en- 
tire persuasion  that  time  would,  in  the  end,  settle  all  things  as  they 
should  be,  and  that  whatever  wrong  or  injustice  I  might  experience 
at  the  hands  of  man.  He  to  whom  all  hearts  are  open  and  fully  known, 
would  in  the  end,  by  the  inscrutable  dispensations  of  his  providence, 
rectify  all  error,  redress  all  wrong,  and  cause  ample  justice  to  be  dope. 

But  I  have  not  meanwhile  been  unsustained.  Every  where 
throughout  the  extent  of  this  great  continent,  I  have  had  cordial 
warm-hearted,  and  devoted  friends,  who  have  known  me  and  justly 
appreciated  my  motives.  To  them,  if  language  were  susceptible  of 
fully  expressing  my  acknowledgments,  I  would  now  offer  them,  as  aD 
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the  retarns  I  have  now  to  make  for  their  genuine^  disinterested  and 
persevering  fidelity,  and  devoted  attachment.  But  if  I  fail  in  suitaUe 
language  to  express  my  gratitude  to  them  for  all  the  kindness  they 
have  shown  me— what  shall  I  say — ^what  can  I  say  at  all  commensu- 
rate with  those  feelings  of  gratitude  which  I  owe  to  the  State  whose 
humble  representative  and  servant  I  have  been  in  this  Chamber  ? 

I  emigrated  from  Virginia  to  the  State  of  Kentucky  now  nearly  forty- 
five  years  ago :  I  went  as  an  orphan  who  had  not  yet  attained  the 
age  of  majority — who  had  never  recognized  a  father's  smile  nor  felt 
his  caresses — poor,  pennyless — without  the  favor  of  the  great ;  with 
an  imperfect  |^d  inadequate  education,  limited  to  the  ordinary  busi- 
ness and  common  pursuits  of  life  ;  but  scarce  had  I  set  my  foot  upon 
her  generous  soil  when  I  was  seized  and  embraced  with  paiental 
fondness,  caressed  as  though  I  had  been  a  favorite  child,  and  patro- 
nized with  liberal  and  unbounded  munificence.  From  that  period 
the  highest  honors  of  the  State  have  been  freely  bestowed  upon  me ; 
and  afterwards,  in  the  darkest  hour  of  calumny  and  detraction,  when 
I  seemed  to  be  forsaken  by  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  she  threw  her 
broad  and  impenetrable  shield  around  me,  and  bearing  me  up  aloft  in 
her  courageous  arms,  repelled  the  poisoned  shafts  that  were  aimed  at 
my  destruction,  and  vindicated  my  good  name  against  every  fiilse  and 
unfounded  assault. 

But  the  ingenuity  of  my  assailants  is  never  exhausted,  and  it  seems 
I  have  subjected  myself  to  a  new  epithet,  which  I  do  not  know  whe- 
ther it  should  be  taken  in  honor  or  derogation  :  I  am  held  up  to  the 
country  as  a  '  Dictator.'  A  Dictator  !  The  idea  of  a  dictatorship  is 
drawn  from  Roman  institutions  ;  and  at  the  time  the  office  was  crea- 
ted, the  person  who  wielded  the  tremendous  authority  it  conferred, 
concentrated  in  his  own  person,  an  absolute  power  over  the  lives  and 
property  of  all  his  fellow-citizens  ;  he  could  raise  armies  ;  he  could 
man  and  build  navies ;  he  could  levy  taxes  at  will,  and  raise  any 
amount  of  money  he  might  choose  to  demand  ;  and  life  and  death 
rested  on  his  fiat.  If  I  had  been  a  Dictator,  as  I  am  said  to  have 
been,  where  is  the  power  with  which  I  have  been  clothed  ?  Had  I 
any  army  ?  any  navy  ?  any  revenue  ?  any  patronage  ?  in  a  word, 
any  power  whatever  ?  If  I  had  been  a  Dictator,  I  think  that  even 
those  who  have  the  most  freely  applied  to  me  the  appellation,  must 
be  compelled  to  make  two  admissions :  first,  that  my  dictatorship  hat 
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oeen  distinguished  by  no  cruel  executions,  stained  by  no  blood,  nor 
soiled  by  any  act  of  dishonor ;  and  in  the  second  place  I  think  they 
must  own  (though  I  do  not  exactly  know  what  date  my  commission 
of  Dictator  bears  ;  I  imagine,  however,  it  must  have  commenced  with 
the  extra  session)  that  if  I  did  usurp  the  power  of  a  Dictator,  I  at 
least  voluntarily  surrendered  it  within  a  shorter  period  than  was  al- 
lotted for  the  duration  of  the  dictatorship  of  the  Roman  Ck>mmon* 
wealth. 

If  to  have  sought,  at  the  extra  session  and  at  the  present,  by  the 
co-operatioD  of  my  friends,  to  carry  out  the  great  measures  intended 
by  the  popular  majority  of  1840,  and  to  have  desired  that  they  should 
all  have  been  adopted  and  executed  ;  if  to  have  anxiously  desired  to 
see  a  disordered  currency  regulated  and  restored,  and  irregular  ex* 
changes  equalized  and  adjusted ;  if  to  have  labored  to  replenish  the 
empty  coffers  of  the  Treasury  by  suitable  duties  ;  if  to  have  endea* 
vored  to  extend  relief  to  the  unfortunate  bankrupts  of  the  country, 
who  had  been  ruined  in  a  great  measure  by  the  erroneous  policy,  as 
we  believed,  of  this  Government ;  if  to  seek  to  limit,  circumscribe, 
and  restrain  executive  authority ;  if  to  retrench  unnecessary  expen- 
diture and  abolish  useless  offices  and  institutions  ;  if,  while  the  pab« 
lie  money  is  preserved  untarnished  by  supplying  a  revenue  adequate 
to  meet  the  national  engagements.  Incidental  protection  can  be  afford- 
ed to  the  national  industry  ;  if  to  entertain  an  ardent  solicitude  to  re- 
deem every  pledge  and  execute  every  promise  &irly  made  by  my 
political  friends  with  a  view  to  the  acquisition  of  power  from  the 
hands  of  an  honest  and  confiding  People  ;  if  these  objects  constitute 
a  man  a  Dictator,  why  then,  I  suppose  I  must  be  content  to  bear, 
though  I  still  only  share  with  my  friends,  the  odium  of  the  honor  or 
the  epithet,  as  it  may  be  considered  on  the  one  hand  or  the  other. 

That  my  nature  is  warm,  my  temper  ardent,  my  dispo8ition,*e8pe- 
cially  in  relation  to  the  public  service,  enthusiastic,  I  am  fully  ready 
to  own  ;  and  those  who  supposed  that  I  have  been  assuming  the  dic^ 
tatorship,  have  only  mistaken  for  arrogance  or  assumption,  that  fer- 
vent ardor  and  devotion  which  is  natural  to  my  constitution,  and 
whiph  I  may  have  displayed  with  too  little  regard  to  cold,  calculating 
and  cautious  prudence,  in  sustaining  and  zealously  supporting  impor- 
tant national  measures  of  policy  which  I  have  presented  and  proposed. 
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Daring  a  long  and  ardooiui  career  of  serrice  in  the  pablie  couih^ 
of  mj  country,  especiaUy  during  the  last  eleven  yean  I  have  held  ^ 
•eat  in  the  Senate,  from  the  same  ardor  and  enthusiasm  of  character,  I 
Inve  DO  doubt,  in  the  heat  of  debate,  and  in  an  honest  endeavor  to 
maintain  my  opinions  against  adverse  opinions  equally  honestly  enter- 
tained, as  to  the  best  course  to  be  adopted  for  the  public  welfiure,  1 
may  have  often  inadvertently  or  unintentionally,  in  moments  of  ex- 
cited debate,  made  use  of  language  that  has  been  offensive  and  sus- 
ceptible of  injurious  interpretation  towards  my  brother  Senators.  If 
4here  be  any  here  who  retain  wounded  feelings  of  injury  or  dissatis- 
fiietion  produced  on  such  occasions,  I  beg  to  assure  them  that  I  now 
ofier  the  amplest  apology  for  any  departure  on  my  part  from  the  cs- 
iablished  rules  of  parliamentary  decorum  and  courtesy.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  assure  the  Senate,  one  and  all,  without  exertion  and  with- 
out reserve,  that  I  retire  from  this  Senate  Chamber  without  carry- 
4ig  with  me  a  single  feeling  of  resentment  or  dissatisfaction  to  the 
Semite  or  to  any  one  of  its  members. 

I  go  from  this  place  under  the  hope  that  we  shall  mutually  coa- 
•ign  to  perpetual  oblivion,  whatever  personal  collisions  may  at  any 
titne  unfortunately  have  occurred  between  us ;  and  that  our  recoUee- 
tiDBS  shall  dwell  in  future  only  on  those  conflicts  of  mind  with  mind, 
those  intellectual  struggles,  those  noble  exhibitions  of  the  powers  of 
logic,  argument  and  eloquence,  honorable  to  the  Senate  and  to  the 
oountry,  in  which  each  has  sought  and  contended  for  what  be  deem- 
ed the  best  mode  of  accomplishing  one  common  object,  the  greatest 
interest  and  the  most  happiness  of  our  beloved  country.  To  these 
thrilling  and  delightful  scenes  it  will  be  my  pleasure  and  my  pride  to 
look  back  in  my  retirement. 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  allow  me  to  make  the  motion  which  it 
was  my  object  to  submit  when  I  rose  to  address  you.  I  present  the 
ocedentials  of  my  friend  and  successor.  If  any  void  has  been  created 
by  my  own  withdrawal  from  the  Senate,  it  will  be  filled  to  overflow- 
ing by  him  ;  whose  urbanity,  whose  gallant  and  gentlemanly  bearing, 
whose  steady  adherence  to  principle,  and  whose  rare  and  accom- 
fUshed  powers  in  debate,  are  known  already  in  advance  to  the  whole 
Senate  and  country.  I  move  that  his  credentials  be  received,  and 
that  the  oath  of  office  be  now  adminiBtered  to  him. 
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In  retiring,  as  I  am  about  to  do,  for  ever  from  the  Senate,  suffer 
me  to  express  my  heartfelt  wishes  that  all  the  great  and  patriotic  ob- 
jects for  which  it  was  constituted  by  the  wise  framers  of  the  Consti- 
tution may  be  fulfilled  ;  that  the  high  destiny  designed  for  it  may  be 
fully  answeied  ;  and  that  its  deliberations,  now  and  hereafter,  may 
eventuate  in  restoring  the  prosperity  of  our  beloved  country,  in  main- 
taining its  rights  and  honors  abroad,  and  in  securing  and  upholdmg 
its  interests  at  home.  I  retire,  I  know  it,  at  a  period  of  infinite  dis- 
tress and  embarrassment.  I  wish  I  could  take  my  leave  of  you  un- 
der more  favorable  auspices  ;  but,  without  meaning  at  this  time  to 
say  whether  on  any  or  on  whom  reproaches  for  the  sad  condition  of 
the  country  should  fall,  I  appeal  to  tha  Senate  and  to  the  world  to 
bear  testimony  to  my  earnest  and  anxious  exertions  to  avert  it,  and 
that  no  blame  can  justly  rest  at  my  door. 

May  the  blessing  of  Heaven  rest  upon  the  whole  Senate  and  eaeh 
member  of  it,  and  may  the  labors  of  every  one  redound  to  the  benefit 
of  the  nation  and  the  advancement  of  his  own  fame  and  renown. 
And  when  you  shall  retire  to  the  bosom  of  your  constituents,  may 
you  meet  the  most  cheering  and  gratifying  of  all  human  rewardf ; 
their  cordial  greeting  of  ^^  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servants.'* 
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Near  Lexington,  June  9,  1842. 


[Mr.  Clat  haying  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Senate  and  returned  to  his  home  ac 
Ashland,  near  Lexington,  Ky.  was  enthusiastically  received  by  his  fellow-cicxxenB, 
who  pressed  him  to  partake  of  a  public  entertainment  or  Barbecue,  gi%'ea  m  his 
honor.  He  consented ;  and,  the  repast^being  over,  and  his  health  hariny  been 
proposed  in  an  eloquent  Speech  by  Hon.  George  Robebtson,  Chief  Joscjcr  of  the 
State,  Mr.  Clay— the  enthusiastic  and  prolonged  applause  having  sskt^tded — ad- 
dressed the  immense  concourse  as  follows  *.] 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — It  was^iVen  to  onr 
countryman,  Franklin,  to  bring  down  the  lightning  froDi  Heaven. 
To  enable  me  to  be  heard  by  this  immense  maltitude,  I  should  have 
to  invoke  to  my  aid,  and  to  throw  into  my  voice,  its  loudest  fhun- 
ders.  As  I  cannot  do  that,  I  hope  I  shall  be  excused  for  such  an 
use  of  my  lungs  as  is  practicable  and  not  inconsistent  with  the  pre- 
servation of  my  health.  And  I  feel  that  it  is  our  first  duty,  to  ex- 
press our  obligations  to  a  kind  and  bountiful  Providence,  for  the 
copious  and  genial  showers  with  which  he  has  just  blessed  our  land 
— a  refreshment  of  which  it  stood  much  in  need.  For  one,  I  offer 
to  Him  my  humble  and  dutiful  thanks.  The  inconvenience  to  us, 
on  this  festive  occasion,  is  very  slight,  while  the  sum  of  good  which 
these  timely  rains  will  produce  is  very  great  and  encouraging. 

Fellow  citizens,  I  find  myself  now  in  a  situation  somewhat  like 
one  in  which  I  was  placed  a  few  years  ago  when  traveling  through 
the  State  of  Indiana,  from  which  my  friend  (Mr.  Rariden)  near  me 
comes.  I  stopped  at  a  village  containing  some  four  or  five  hundred 
inhabitants,  and  I  had  scarcely  alighted  before  I  found  myself  sur- 
rounded in  the  Bar-room  by  every  adult  male  resident  of  the  place. 
After  a  while,  I  observed  a  group  consulting  together  in  one  corner 
of  the  room,  and  shortly  afler,  I  was  diffidently  approached  by  one 
of  them,  a  tall,  lank,  lean,  but  sedate  and  sober  looking  person,  with 
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a  long  face  and  high  cheek  bones,  who,  addressing  me  said  he  was 
commissioned  by  his  neighbors,  to  request  that  1  would  say  a  few 
words  to  them.  Why  my  good  friend,  said  I,  I  should  be  very  hap- 
py to  do  any  thing  gratifying  to  yourself  and  your  neighbors,  but  I 
am  very  much  fatigued  and  hungry  and  thirsty,  and  1  do  not 
think  the  occasion  is  exactly  suitable  for  a  speech,  and  1  wish  you 
would  excuse  me  to  your  friends.  Well,  says  he,  Mr.  Clay,  I  con- 
fess I  thought  so  myself,  especially  iks  we  have  no  wine  to  ofier 
you  to  drink ! 

Now,  if  the  worthy  citizen  of  Indiana  was  right  in  supposing, 
that  a  glass  of  wine  was  a  necessary  preliminary,  and  a  precedent 
condition,  to  the  delivery  of  a  speech,  you  have  no  just  right  to  ex- 
pect one  from  me  at  this  time  ;  for  during  the  sumptuous  repast  from 
which  we  have  just  risen,  you  offered  me  nothing  to  drink  but  cold 
water — excellent  water  it  is  true,  from  the  classic  fountnin  of  our 
lamented  friend  Mr.  Maxwell,  which  has  so  often  regaled  us  on 
celebrations  of  our  great  anniversary. 

I  protest  against  any  inference  of  my  being  inimical  to  the  Temper- 
ance cause.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  it  an  admirable  cause  that  has 
done  great  good,  and  will  continue  to  do  good  as  long  as  legal  coer- 
cion is  not  employed,  and  it  rests  exclusively  upon  persuasion,  and 
its  own  intrinsic  merits. 

i  have  a  great  and  growing  repugnance  to  speaking  in  the  open 
air  to  a  large  assemblage.  But  while  the  faculty  of  speech  remains 
to  me,  I  can  never  feel  that  repugnance,  never  feel  other  than  grate- 
ful sensations,  in  making  my  acknowledgments  under  such  circum- 
stances as  those  which  have  brought  us  together.  Not  that  I  am  so 
presumptuous  as  to  believe  that  I  have  been  the  occasion  solely  of 
collecting  this  vast  multitude.  Among  the  inducements,  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  the  fat  white  virgin  Durham  Heifer  of  my  friend 
Mr.  Berrtman,  that  cost  $600,  wi^ich  has  been  just  served  up,  and 
the  other  good  things  which  have  been  so  liberally  spread  before  us, 
exerted  some  influence  in  swelling  this  unprecedently  large  meeting. 
[Great  laughter.] 

I  cannot  but  feel,  Mr.  President,  in  offering  my  respectful  acknowl- 
edgments for  the  jbonor  done  me,  in  the  eloquent  address  which  yoQ 
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ha^e  jast  delivered,  and  in  the  sentiment  with  which  you  concluded 
it,  that  your  warm  partiality,  and  the  fervent  friendship  which  has  so 
long  existed  between  us, and  the  kindness  of  my  neighbors  and  (riendi 
around  me,  have  prompted  an  exaggerated  description,  in  too  glow- 
ing colors,  of  my  public  services  and  my  poor  abilities. 

I  seize  the  opportunity  to  present  my  heartfelt  thanks  to  the  whole 
people  of  Kentucky,  for  all  the  high  honors  and  distinguished  favors 
which  I  have  received,  (luring  a  long  residence  with  them,  at  their 
hands ;  for  the  liberal  patronage  which  I  received  from  them  in  my 
prqfessional  pursuit ;  for  the  eminent  places  in  which  they  have  put 
me,  or  enabled  me  to  reach ;  for  the  generous  and  unbounded  confi- 
dence which  they  have  bestowed  upon  me,  at  all  times ;  for  the  gal- 
lant and  unswerving  fidelity  and  attachment  with  which  they  stood 
by  me,  throughout  all  the  trials  and  vicissitudes  of  an  eventful  and 
arduous  life  ;  and,  above  all,  for  the  scornful  indignation  with  which 
they  repelled  an  infiimous  calumny  directed  against  my  name  and 
fame  at  a  momentous  period  of  my  public  career.  In  recalling  to  our 
'  memory  the  circumstances  of  that  period,  one  cannot  but  be  filled 
with,  astonishment  at  the  indefatigability  with  which  the  calumny 
was  propagated  and  the  zealous  partisan  use  to  which  it  was  applied, 
not  only  without  evidence,  but  in  the  face  of  a  full  and  complete  refu 
tation.  Under  whatever  deception,  delusion  or  ignorance,  it  was 
received  elsewhere,  with  you,  my  friends  and  neighbors,  and  with 
the  good  people  of  Kentucky,  it  received  no  countenance ;  but  in 
proportion  to  the  venom  and  the  malevolence  of  its  circulation  was 
the  vigor  and  the  magnanimity  with  which  I  was  generously  sup- 
ported. Upheld  by  a  consciousness  of  the  injustice  of  the  charge,  I 
should  have  borne  myself  with  becoming  fortitude,  if  I  had  been 
abandoned  by  you  as  I  was  by  so  large  a  portion  of  my  countrymen  ; 
but  to  have  been  sustained  and  vindicated  as  I  was  by  the  people  of 
my  own  State,  by  you  who  knew  me  best,  and  whom  I  had  so  many 
reasons  to  love  and  esteem,  greatly  chciered  and  encouraged  me  in 
my  onward  progress.     Eternal  gratitude  and  thanks  are  due  from  me. 

I  thank  you  my  friends  and  fellow  citizens,  for  your  distinguished 
and  enthusiastic  reception  of  me  this  day  ;  and  for  the  excellence  and 
abundance  of  the  Barbecue  that  has  been  provided  for  our  entertain- 
ment. And  I  thank  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  my  fiiir  country- 
women for  honoring  and  gracing  and  adding  brilliancy  to  this 
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8\on  bj  their  Dumerous  attendance.  If  the  delicacy  and  refinement 
of  their  sex  will  not  allow  them  to  mix  in  the  rougher  scenes  of 
human  life,  we  may  be  sure  that  whenever,  by  their  presence,  their 
smiles  and  approbation  are  bestowed,  it  is  no  ordinary  occunence. 
That  presence  is  always  an  absolute  guaranty  of  order,  decorum  and 
respect.  I  take  the  great^t  pleasure  in  bearing  testimony  to  their 
yalue  and  their  virtue.  I  have  ever  found  in  them  true  and  stead- 
hat  friends,  generously  sympathizing  in  distress,  and,  by  their  cou- 
rageous fortitude  in  bearing  it  themselves,  epcouraging  us  to  imitate 
their  example.  And  we  all  know  and  remember  how,  as  in  1840, 
they  can  powerfully  aid  a  great  and  good  cause,  without  any  depar- 
ture from  the  propriety  or  dignity  of  their  sex. 

In  looking  back  upon  my  origin  and  progress  through  life,  I  have 
great  reason  to  be  thankful.  My  &ther  died  in  1781,  leaving  me  an 
infant  of  too  tender  years  to  retain  any  recollection  of  his  smiles  or 
endearments.  My  surviving  parent  removed  to  this  State  in  1792, 
leaving  me,  a  boy  of  fifteen  years  of  age,  in  the  office  of  the  High 
Court  of  Chancery,  in  the  Cityof  Richmond,  without  guardian,  with- 
out pecuniary  means  of  support,  to  steer  my  course  as  I  might  or 
could.  A  neglected  education  was  improved  by  my  own  irregular 
exertions,  without  the  benefit  of  systematic  instruction.  I  studied 
law  principally  in  the  office  of  a  lamented  friend,  the  late  Governor 
Brooke,  then  Attorney  General  of  Virginia,  and  also  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  venerable  and  lamented  Chancellor  Wythe,  for  whom  I 
had  acted  as  an  amanuensis.  I  obtained  a  license  to  practice  the 
profession  from  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  Virginia,  and 
established  myself  in  Lexington  in  1797,  without  patrons,  without 
the  favor  or  countenance  of  the  great  or  opulent,  without  the  means 
of  paying  my  weekly  board,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  Bar  uncommonly 
distinguished  by  eminent  members.  I  remember  how  comfortable  I 
I  thought  I  should  be,  if  I  could  make  jSlOO  Virginia  money  per 
year,  and  with  what  delight  I  received  the  first  fifteen  shilling  fee. 
My  hopes  were  more  than  realized.  I  immediately  rushed  into  a 
successful  and  lucrative  practice. 

In  1803  or  4,  when  I  was  absent  from  the  County  of  Fayette,  at 
the  Olympian  Springs,  without  my  knowledge  or  previous  consent,  I 
was  brought  forward  as  a  candidate  and  elected  to  the  General  As* 
sembly  of  this  State.    I  served  in  that  body  several  yeses,  and 
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then  transferred  to  the  Senate,  and  afterwards  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States.  I  will  not  now  dwell  on  the  subse- 
quent events  of  my  political  life,  or  enumerate  the  offices  which  I 
have  filled.  During  my  public  career,  I  have  had  bitter,  implacable, 
reckless  enemies.  But  if  I  have  been  the  object  of  misrepresentation 
and  unmerited  calumny,  no  man  has  been  beloved  or  honored  by 
more  devoted,  faithful  and  enthusiastic  friends.  I  have  no  reproaches 
— ^none — to  make  towards  my  country,  which  has  distinguished  and 
elevated  me  far  beyond  what  I  had  any  right  to  expect.  I  forgive 
my  enemies,  and  hope  they  may  live  to  obtain  the  forgiveness  oi 
their  own  hearts. 

It  would  neither  be  fitting  nor  is  it  mj  purpose  to  pass  judgment 
on  all  the  acts  of  my  public  life ;  but  I  hope  I  shall  be  excused  for  one 
or  two  observations,  which  the  occasion  appears  to  me  to  authorize. 
I  never  but  once  changed  my  opinion  on  any  great  measure  of  Na- 
tional policy,  or  on  any  great  principle  of  construction  of  the  National 
Constitution.  In  early  life,  on  deliberate  consideration,  I  adopted 
the  principles  of  interpreting  the  Federal  Constitution  which  has 
been  so  ably  developed  and  enforced  by  Mr.  Madison,  in  his  memor- 
able report  to  the  Virginia  Legislature,  and  to  them,  as  I  understood 
them,  I  have  constantly  adhered.  Upon  the  question  coming  up  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  to  r^charter  the  first  Bank  of  the 
United  States  thirty  years  ago,  I  opposed  the  recharter,  upon  con- 
victions which  I  honestly  entertained.  The  experience  of  the  War, 
which  shortly  followed,  the  condition  into  which  the  currency  of  the 
country  was  thrown,  without  a  Bank,  and,  I  may  add,  later  and 
more  disastrous  experience,  convinced  me  I  was  wrong.  I  publicly 
stated  to  my  constituents  in  a  speech  in  Lexington,  {that  which  I 
had  made  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  not 
having  been  reported,)  my  reasons  for  that  change,  and  they  are 
preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  country.  I  appeal  to  that  record : 
and  I  am  willing  to  be  judged  now  and  hereafter  by  their  validity. 

I  do  not  advert  to  the  fact  of  this  solitary  ins^nce  of  change  of 
opinion,  as  implying  any  personal  merit,  but  because  it  is  a  fact.  I 
will,  however  say,  that  I  think  it  very  perilous  to  the  utility  of  any 
public  man  to  make  frequent  changes  of  opinion,  or  any  change  but 
upon  grounds  so  sufficient  and  palpable,  that  the  public  can  clearly 
•06  and  approve  them.     If  we  could  look  through  a  window  into  the 
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haman  breast,  and  there  discover  the  causes  which  led  to  changes  of 
opinion,  they  might  be  made  without  hazard.  But  as  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  penetrate  the  human  heart,  and  distinguish  between  the  sinister 
and  honest  motives  which  prompt  it,  any  public  man  •  that  changes 
bis  opinion,  once  deliberately  formed  and  promulgated,  under  other 
circumstances  than  those  which  I  have  stated,  draws  around  him  dis- 
trust, impairs  the  public  confidence,  and  lessens  his  capacity  to  serve 
his  country. 

I  will  take  this  occasion  now  to  say,  that  I  am,  and  have  been  long 
satisfied,  that  it  would  have  been  wiser  and  more  politic  in  me  to  have 
declined  accepting  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  in  1825.  Not  that 
my  motives  were  not  as  pure  and  as  patriotic  as  ever  carried  any  man 
into  public  office.  Not  that  the  calumny  which  was  applied  to  the  fact 
was  not  as  gross  and  as  unfounded  as  any  that  was  ever  propagated. 
[Here  somebody  cried  out  that  Mr.  Carter  Beverly,  who  had  been 
made  the  organ  of  announcing  it,  had  recently  borne  testimony  to 
ils  beinsr  unfounded.  Mr.  Clat  said  it  was  true  that  he  had  vo- 
luntarily  borne  such  testimony.  But,  with  great  earnestness  and  em- 
phasis, Mr.  Clat  said,  I  want  no  testimony — here — here — here, 
repeatedly  touching  his  heart,  amidst  tremendous  cheers,  here  is  the 
best  of  all  witnesses  of  my  innocence.]  Not  that  valued  friends,  and 
highly  esteemed  opponents  did  not  unite  in  urging  my  acceptance  of 
the  office.  Not  that  the  administration  of  Mr.  Adams  will  not,  I 
sincerely  believe,  advantageously  compare  with  that  of  any  of  his 
predecessors,  in  economy,  purity,  prudence  and  wisdom.  Not  that 
Mr.  Adams  was  himself  wanting  in  any  of  those  high  qualifications 
and  upright  and  patriotic  intentions  which  wore  suited  to  the  office. 
Of  that  extraordinary  msn,  of  rare  and  varied  attainments,  whatever 
diversity  of  opinion  may  exist  as  to  his  recent  course  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  (and  candor  obliges  me  to  say  that  there  are  some 
things  in  it  which  I  deeply  regret,)  it  is  with  no  less  truth  than  plea- 
sure, I  declare  that  during  the  whole  period  of  his  administration, 
annoyed,  assailed  and  assaulted  as  it  was,  no  man  could  have  shown 
a  more  devoted  attachment  to  the  Union,  and  all  its  great  interests ; 
a  more  ardent  desire  faithfully  to  discharge  his  whole  duty,  or  brought 
to  his  aid  more  useful  experience  and  knowledge  than  he  did.  I 
never  transacted  business  with  any  man  in  my  life,  with  more  ease, 
satisfaction  and  advantage  than  I  did  with  that  most  able  and  inde- 
fatigable gentleman,  as  President  of  the  United  States.  And  I  will 
add,  that  more  harmony  never  prevailed  in  any  Cabinet  than  in  hif . 

•LL 
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Bot  my  error,  in  accepting  the  o£Bce,  arose  out  of  my  onderralilig 
the  power  of  detraction  and  the  force  of  ignorance,  and  abiding,  with 
too  sure  a  confidence  in  the  conscious  integrity  and  uprightness  of 
my  own  motives.     Of  that  ignorance,  I  had  a  remarkable  and  laugh- 
able example  on  an  occasion  which  I  will  relate.      I  was  traveling, 
in  1828,  through,  I  believe  it  was,  Spottsylvania  county  in  Virginia, 
on  my  return  to  Washington,  in  company  with  some  young  friends. 
We  halted  at  night  at  a  tavern,  kept  by  an  aged  gentleman,  who,  I 
quickly  perceived,  from  the  disorder  and  confusion  which  reigned, 
had  not  the  happiness  to  have  a  wife.     After  a  hurried  and  bad  sup- 
per, the  old  gentleman  sat  down  by  me,  and  without  hearing  my 
name,  but  understanding,  that  I  was  from  Kentucky,  remarked  that 
he  had  four  sons  in  that  State,  and  that  he  was  very  sorry  they  were 
divided  in  politics,  two  being  for  Adams  and  two  for  Jackson ;  he 
wished  they  were  all  for  Jackson.     Why  ?     1  asked  him.     Because, 
he  said,  that  fellow  Clay  and  Adams  had  cheated  Jackson  out  of  the 
Presidency.     Have  you  ever  seen  any  evidence  my  old  friend,  said  1, 
of  that  ?    No,  he  replied,  none,  and  he  wanted  to  see  none.     But,  I 
observed,  looking  him  directly  and  steadily  in  the  face,  suppose  Mr. 
Clay  were  to  come  here  and  assure  you,  upon  his  honor,  that  it  was 
ail  a  vile  calumny,  and  not  a  word  of  truth  in  it,  would  you  believe 
him  ?     No,  replied  the  old  gentleman,  promptly  and  emphatically. 
I  said  to  him  in  conclusion,  will  you  be  good  enough  to  show  me  to 
bed,  and  bid  him  good  night.     The  next  morning,  having  in  the  in- 
terval learned  my  name,  he  came  to  me  full  of  apologies,  but  1  at 
once  put  him  at  his  ease  by  assuring  him  that  I  did  not  feel  in  the 
slightest  degree  hurt  or  offended  with  him. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  accused  of  ambition,  of^en  accused  of 
ambition.  I  believe,  however,  that  my  accusers,  will  be  generally 
found  to  be  political  opponents,  or  the  friends  of  aspirants  in  whose 
way  I  was  supposed  to  stand,  and  it  was  thought  therefore,  necessary 
to  shove  me  aside.  I  defy  my  enemies  to  point  out  any  act  or  in- 
stance of  my  life,  in  which  I  have  sought  the  attainment  of  office  by 
dishonorable  or  unworthy  means.  Did  I  display  inordinate  ambition, 
when,  under  the  administration  of  Mr.  Madison,  I  declined  a  foreign 
mission  of  the  first  grade,  and  an  Executive  Department,  both  of 
which  he  successively  kindly  tendered  to  me  ?  When,  under  that  of 
his  successor,  Mr.  Monroe,  I  was  first  importuned  (as  no  one  knows 
better  than  that  sterling  old  patriot,  Jonathan  Roberts,  now  threa 
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tened,  as  the  papers  tell  us,  with  expulsion  from  an  office  which  was 
never  filled  with  more  honesty  and  uprightness,  because  he  declines 
to  he  a  servile  instrument,)  to  accept  a  Secretaryship,  and  was  after- 
wards offered  a  carte  blanche  of  all  the  Foreign  missions  ?  At  the 
epoch  of  the  election  of  1825,  I  believe  no  one  doubted  at  Washing- 
ton that,  if  I  had  felt  it  my  duty  to  vote  for  -General  Jackson,  he 
would  have  invited  me  to  take  charge  of  a  Department.  And  such 
undoubtedly  Mr.  Crawford  would  have  done,  if  he  had  been  elected. 
When  the  Harrisburg  Convention  assembled,  the  general  expectation 
was  that  the  nomination  would  be  given  to  me.  It  was  given  to  the 
lamented  Harrison.  Did  I  exhibit  extraordinary  ambition  when, 
cheerfully  acquiescing,  I  threw  ^^yself  into  the  canvass  and  made 
every  exertion  in  my  power  to  insure  it  success  ?  Was  it  evidence 
of  unchastened  ambition  in  me  to  resign,  as  I  recently  did,  my  seat  in 
the  Senate — to  resign  the  Dictatorship,  with  which  my  enemies  had 
so  kindly  invested  me,  and  come  home  to  the  quiet  walks  of  private 
life  ? 

But  I  am  ambitious  because  some  of  my  countrymen  have  seen  fit 
to  associate  my  name  with  the  succession  for  the  Presidential  office. 
Do  those  who  prefer  the  charge  know  what  I  have  done,  or  not  done, 
in  connection  with  that  object  ?  Have  they  given  themselves  the 
trouble  to  enquire  at  all  into  any  agency  of  mine  in  respect  to  it  ?  I 
believe  not.  It  is  a  subject  which  I  approach  with  all  the  delicacy 
which  belongs  to  it,  and  with  a  due  regard  to  the  dignity  of  the  ex- 
alted station  ;  but  on  which  I  shall,  at  the  same  time,  speak  to  you, 
my  friends  and  neighbors,  without  reserve,  and  with  the  utmost 
candor. 

I  have  prompted  none  of  those  movements  among  the  people,  of 
which  we  have  seen  accounts.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  they  are 
altogether  spontaneous,  and  not  only  without  concert  with  me,  but 
most  generally  without  any  sort  of  previous  knowledge  on  my  part. 
That  I  am  thankful  and  grateful — profoundly  grateful — ^for  these 
manifestations  of  confidence  and  attachment,  I  will  not  conceal  nor 
deny.  But  I  have  been,  and  mean  to  remain,  a  passive,  if  not  indif- 
ferent spectator.  I  have  reached  a  time  of  life,  and  seen  enough  of 
high  official  stations  to  enable  me  justly  to  appreciate  their  value, 
their  cares,  their  responsibilities,  their  ceaseless  duties.  That  esti- 
mate of  their  worth,  in  a  personal  point  of  view,  would  restrain  mb 
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from  seeking  to  fill  any  one,  the  highest  of  thezn,  in  a  scramble  of 
doubtful  issue,  with  political  opponents,  much  less  with  political 
friends.  That  I  should  feel  greatly  honored  by  a  call  from  a  majority 
of  the  People  of  this  country,  to  the  highest  office  within  their  gift, 
I  shall  not  deny ;  nor,  if  my  health  were  preserved,  might  I  feel  at 
liberty  to  decline  a  summons  so  authoritative  and  commanding.  Bot 
I  declare  most  solemnly,  that  I  have  not,  up  to  this  moment,  detf^ 
mined  whether  I  will  consent  to  the  use  of  my  name  or  not  as  a  can* 
didate  for  the  Chief  Magistracy.  That  is  a  grave  question,  whick 
should  be  decided  by  all  attainable  lights,  which  I  think,  is  not  neces- 
sary yet  to  be  decided,  and  a  decision  of  which  I  reserve  to  myself, 
as  far  as  I  can  reserve  it,  until  the  period  arrives  when  it  ought  to  be 
solved.  That  period  has  not,  as  I  think,  yet  arrived.  When  it  does, 
an  impartial  survey  of  the  whole  ground  should  be  taken,  the  state 
of  public  opinion  properly  considered,  and  one's  personal  cooditioo, 
physical  and  intellectual,  duly  examined  and  weighed.  In  thus  an- 
nouncing a  course  of  conduct  for  myself,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
remark  that  it  is  no  part  of  my  purpose  to  condemn,  or  express  any 
opinion  whatever  upon  those  popular  movements  which  have  been 
made,  or  may  be  contemplated,  in  respect  to  the  next  election  of  a 
President  of  the  United  States. 

If  to  have  served  my  country,  during  a  long  series  of  years,  with 
fervent  zeal  and  unshaken  fidelity  in  seasons  of  peace  and  war,  al 
home  and  abroad,  in  the  Legislative  Halls  and  in  an  Executive  De- 
partment, if  to  have  labored  most  sedulously  to  avert  the  embarrass- 
ment and  distress  which  now  overspread  this  Union  ;  and  when  they 
came,  to  have  exerted  myself  anxiously,  at  the  Extra  session,  and  at 
this,  to  devise  healing  remedies ;  if  to  have  desired  to  introdoce 
economy  and  reform  in  the  general  administration,  curtail  enormous 
Executive  power,  and  amply  provide,  at  the  same  time,  for  the  wants 
of  the  Government  and  the  wants  of  the  People  by  a  Taiiff  which 
would  give  it  revenue  and  them  protection ;  if  to  have  earnestly 
sought  to  establish  the  bright  but  too  rare  example  of  a  party  in 
power,  faithful  to  its  promises  and  pledges  made  when  out  of  power 
— ^if  these  services,  exertions  and  endeavors  justify  the  accusation  of 
ambition,  I  must  plead  guilty  to  the  charge. 

I  have  wished  the  good  opinion  of  the  world  ;  but  I  defy  the  moit 
malignant  of  my  enemies  to  show  that  I  have  attempted  to  gain  it  by 
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maj  low  or  grovelling  arts,  by  any  mean  or  unworthy  sacrifices,  by 
the  violation  of  any  of  the  obligations  of  honor,  or  by  a  breach  of 

any  of  the  duties  which  I  owed  to  my  country. 

< 

I  turn,  Sir,  from  these  personal  allusions  and  reminiscences,  to  the 
vastly  more  important  subject  of  the  present  actual  condition  of  this 
country.  If  they  could  ever  be  justifiable  or  excusable,  it  would  be 
on  such  an  occasion  as  this^  when  I  am  addressing  those  to  whom  I 
am  bound  by  so  many  intimate  and  friendly  ties. 

In  speaking  of  the  present  state  of  the  country,  it  will  be  ncce»- 
sary  for  me  to  touch  with  freedom  and  independence  upon  the  past 
as  well  as  the  present,  and  upon  the  conduct,  spirit  and  principles 
of  parties.  In  doing  this,  I  assure  my  democratic  brethren  and  fel- 
low citizens,  of  whom  I  am  told  there  are  many  here  present,  (and  I 
tender  them  my  cordial  thanks  for  the  honor  done  me  by  their  at- 
tendance here  this  day,  with  as  much  sincerity  and  gratitude  as  if 
they  agreed  with  me  in  political  sentiment,)  that  nothing  is  farther 
from  my  intention  than  to  say  one  single  word  that  ought  to  wound 
their  feelings  or  give  offence  to  them.  But  surely,  if  there  ever  were 
a  period  in  the  progress  of  any  People  when  all  were  called  upon, 
with  calmness  and  candor,  to  consider  thoroughly  the  present  posture 
of  public  and  private  afl^rs,  and  deliberately  to  inquire  into  the  cau- 
ses and  remedies  of  this  unpropitious  state  of  things,  we  have  arrived 
at  that  period  in  the  United  States.  And,  if  ever  a  People  stood 
bound  by  the  highest  duties  to  themselves  and  to  their  posterity,  to 
sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of  their  country,  cherished  prejudices  and 
party  predilections  and  antipathies,  we  are  now  called  upon  to  make 
that  sacrifice,  if  necessary. 

What  is  our  actual  condition  ?  It  is  one  of  unexampled  distress 
and  embarrassment,  as  universal  as  it  is  intense,  pervading  the  whole 
community,  aod  sparing  none.  Property  of  all  kinds,  and  every 
where,  fallen  and  falling  in  value ;  agricultural  produce  of  every  de- 
scription at  the  most  reduced  prices ;  money  unsound  and  at  the  same 
time  scarce^  and  becoming  more  scarce  by  preparations,  of  doubtful 
and  uncertain  issue,  to  increase  its  soundness  ;  all  the  departments  of 
business  inactive  and  stagnant;  exchanges  extravagantly  high  and 
constantly  fluctuating ;  credit,  public  and  private,  at  the  lowest  ebb, 
and  confidence  lost ;  and  a  feeling  of  general  discouragement  and  de- 
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pretsion.  And  what  darkens  the  gloom  which  hangs  oyer  the  coq»> 
try,  no  one  can  discern  any  termination  of  this  sad  state  of  thin^ 
nor  see  in  the  future  any  glimpses  of  light  or  hope. 

Is  not  this  a  faithful,  although  appalling  picture  of  the  United 
States  in  1842  ?  I  appeal  to  all  present,  Whigs  and  Democrats,  L»> 
dies  and  Gentlemen,  to  say  if  it  be  at  all  too  high  coined. 

Now  let  us  see  what  was  our  real  condition  only  the  short  time  of 
ten  years  ago.  I  had  occasion,  in  February  1832,  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  when  I  was  defending  the  American  System, 
against  the  late  Colonel  Hatnb  of  South  Carolina,  to  describe  it; 
and  I  refer  to  this  description  as  evidence  of  what  I  believed  to  be  the 
state  of  the  country  at  that  time.  That  it  conformed  to  the  truth  of 
the  case,  I  appeal  with  confidence  to  those  now  present.  On  that 
occasion,  among  other  things,  I  said  : 

'*  I  hare  now  to  perform  the  more  pleasing  task  of  ezhibitinf  an  imperfect  aketdi 
of  the  existing  stale  of  the  unparalleled  prosperity  of  the  coantry.  On  a  geneiil 
ranrey,  we  behold  cultivation  extended,  the  arta  flouri^fainf ,  the  face  of  the  coamiy 
imiMToved,  our  i>eople  fully  Hod  proAtably  employed,  and  the  public  countenance  ex- 
hibiting tranquility,  contentment  and  happin<>w.  And,  it  we  devcend  into  partiea- 
jars,  we  have  the  agreeable  contemplation  of  a  people  out  of  debt,  Und  rising  alowjy 
in  value,  but  in  a  secure  and  salutary  degree  *  a  ready,  though  not  extravagant, 
market  lor  all  the  surplus  productions  of  our  industry ;  innamerabie  flocke  and  heida 
browsing  and  gambolling  on  ten  thousand  hills  and  plains,  covered  with  rich  and 
verdant  graces;  our  cities  expanded,  and  whole  villagea  apnoging  up,  as  it  were, 
by  enchantment :  our  exports  and  our  imports  increased  and  increasing ;  our  ta*- 
na^e,  foreign  ana  coastwise,  swelling  and  fully  occupied  ;  the  ri\-er?  of  our  int^^Nr 
ammated  bv  the  perpetual  thunder  and  lightning  of  countieaa  ateamboats,  the  cor- 
rency  eound  and  abundant ;  the  public  debt  of  two  wars  nearly  redeemed  ;  and,  to 
crown  all,  the  public  treasury  overflowing,  embanaceing  Coiigrei«,  not  to  fiad  •» 
jects  of  taxation,  but  to  select  the  objects  which  shall  be  liberated  from  the  impoct. 
If  the  term  of  seven  years  were  to  be  selected,  of  the  greatest  prosperity  wkich  tkb 
people  have  enjoyed,  since  the  establishment  of  their  present  Coostitation,  it  woald 
be  exactly  that  period  of  seven  years  which  immediately  followed  the  passage  of 
the  Tariff  of  1824." 


And  that  period  embraced  the  Whole  term  of  the 
Mr.  John  Q.  Adans,  which  has  been  so  unjustly  abused  ! 

The  contrast  in  the  state  of  the  country,  at  the  two  periods  of 
1832  and  1842,  is  most  remarkable  and  startling.  What  has  preci- 
pitated us  from  that  great  height  of  enviable  prosperity  down  to  tkf 
lowest  depths  of  pecuniary  embarrassment  ?  What  has  occasioned 
the  wonderful  change  ?  No  foreign  foe  has  invaded  and  desolated 
the  country.  We  have  had  neither  famine  nor  earthquakes.  Tkst 
then  esusts  a  canae  there  can  be  bo  doubt  9  aud  I  think  it  equity 
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clear  that  the  cause,  whatever  it  may  be,  must  be  a  general  one ;  for 
nothing  but  a  general  cause  could  have  produced  such  wide-spread 
min  ;  and  every  where  we  behold  the  same  or  similar  effects,  every 
interest  afiected,  every  section  of  the  Union  suffering,  all  descriptions 
of  produce  and  property  depressed  in  value.  And  while  I  endeavor 
to  find  out  that  cause,  and  to  trace  to  their  true  source  the  disastrous 
efiects  which  we  witness  and  feel,  and  lament,  I  entreat  the  Demo- 
cratic portion  of  my  audience,  especially,  to  listen  with  patience  and 
candor,  and,  dismissing  for  a  moment  party  biases  and  prejudices,  to 
decide  with  impartiality  and  in  a  spirit  of  genuine  patriotism. 

It  has  been  said  by  those,  in  high  authority,  that  the  People  are 
to  blame  and  not  the  Government ;  and  that  the  distresses  of  the 
country  have  proceeded  from  speculation  and  overtrading.  The 
people  have  been  ever  reproached  for  expecting  too  much  from  Qo- 
vemment,  and  not  relying  sufficiently  upon  their  own  exertions. 
And  they  have  been  reminded  that  the  highest  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  to  take  care  of  itself,  leaving  the  People  to  shift  for  them- 
selves as  well  as  they  can.  Accordingly  we  have  seen  the  Govern- 
ment retreating  from  the  storm  which  it  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel, 
itfelf  created,  and  taking  shelter  under  the  Sub-Treasury. 

That  there  has  been  some  speculation  and  over-trading,  may  be 
true ;  but  all  have  not  speculated  and  over-traded  ;  while  the  dis- 
tress reaches,  if  not  in  the  same  degree,  the  cautious  and  the  pru- 
dent, as  well  as  the  enterprising  and  adventurous.  The  error  of  the 
argument  consists  in  mistaking  the  effect  for  the  cause.  What  pro- 
duced the  overtrading  ?  What  was  the  cause  of  speculation  ?  How 
were  tlie  people  tempted  to  abandon  the  industrious  and  secure  pur- 
suits of  life  and  embark  in  doubtful  and  perilous,  but  seducing  enter- 
prizes  ?     That  is  the  important  question. 

Now,  fellow  citizens,  I  take  upon  myself  to  show  that  the  people 
have  been  far  less  to  blame  than  the  General  Government,  and  that 
whatever  of  error  they  committed,  was  the  natural  and  inevitaUe 
consequence  of  the  unwise  policy  of  their  rulers.  To  the  action  at 
Government  is  mainly  to  be  ascribed  the  disorders  the  embarrass- 
roent  and  distress  which  all  have  now  so  much  reason  to  deplore* 
And,  to  be  yet  more  specific,  I  think  (hey  are  to  be  £iiirly  attributed 
to  tbe  action  of  tbe  EzecutiTe  hraiieh  of  tbe  Federal  Goyernment 
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Three  facts  or  events,  all  happening  about  the  same  time,  if  their 
immediate  effects  are  duly  considered,  will  afford  a  clear  and  satiafiic- 
tory  solution  of  all  the  pecuniary  evils  which  now  unhappily  afflict 
this  country. 

The  first  was  the  veto  of  the  recharter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States.  The  second  was  the  removal  of  the  deposites  of  the  United 
States  from  that  Bank  to  local  banks.  And  the  third  was  the  refu- 
sal of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  by  an  arbitrary  stretch  of 
of  power,  to  sanction  the  passage  of  the  Land  Bill.  These  events 
all  occurred,  in  quick  succession,  in  1833-34,  and  each  of  ih^m  de- 
serves particular  consideration. 

1.  When  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  had  fully  recovered  from 
the  errors  of  its  early  administration,  and  at  a  period  when  it  was 
proposed  to  re-charter  it,  it  furnished  the  best  currency  that  ever  ex- 
isted, possessing  not  merely  unbounded  confidence  in  the  United 
States,  but  throughout  the  whole  commercial  world.  No  institution 
was  ever  more  popular,  and  the  utility  of  a  Bank  of  the  United 
States  was  acknowleged  by  President  Jackson  in  his  Veto  message, 
in  which  he  expressly  stated,  that  he  could  have  suggested  to  Coo* 
gress  the  plan  of  an  unexceptionable  charter,  if  application  had 
been  made  to  him.  And  I  state  as  a  fact,  what  many,  I  am  sure, 
will  here  remember  and  sustain,  that  in  the  canvass  then  going  on 
for  the  Presidency,  many  of  his  friends  in  this  State  gave  assurances, 
that,  in  the  event  of  his  re-election,  a  Bank  of  the  United  States 
would  be  established. 

It  was  held  out  to  the  people,  that  a  better  currency  should  be 
supplied,  and  a  more  safe  and  faithful  execution  of  the  fiscal  duties 
towards  the  Government  would  be  performed  by  the  local  banks, 
than  by  the  Bank  of  the  United  States. 

What  was  the  immediate  effect  of  the  overthrow  of  that  institu- 
tion ?  The  establishment  of  innumerable  local  banks,  which  sprung 
up  every  where,  with  a  rapidity  to  which  we  cannot  look  back  with- 
out amazement.  A  respectable  document  which  I  now  hold  in  my 
hand,  I  believe  correctly  states,  that  '^  in  1830  the  aggregate  bank- 
ing capital  of  the  Union  was  $145,190,268.  Within  two  years  af> 
tar  the  removal  of  the  deposites,  the  banking  capital  bad  awoUes  to 
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^331^0,337,  and  in  1837  it  reached  $450,195,710.  While  the 
United  States  Bank  was  in  existence,  the  local  banks,  not  aspiring^ 
to  the  regulation  of  the  currency,  were  chartered  with  small  capi- 
tals, as  occasion  and  business  required.  After  1833,  they  were  char* 
iered  without  necessity  and  multiplied  beyond  example.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1837,  there  were  no  less  than  709  State  banks.  Nearly  four 
hundred  banks  sprung  up  upon  the  ruins  of  the  United  States  Bank, 
and  $250,000,00u  of  capital  was  incorporated,  to  supply  the  uses 
formerly  discharged  by  the  $35,000,000  capital  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States.  The  impulse  given  to  extravagance  ^nd  speculation 
by  this  enormous  increase  of  banking  capital  was  quickened  by  the 
circulars  of  the  Treasury  Department  to  these  pet  State  banks  that 
were  made  the  custodiers  of  the  National  Revenue." 

A  vast  proportion  of  these  new  banks,  more  I  believe  than  foor- 
(ifihs,were  chartered  by  Legislatures  in  which  the  Democratic  party 
had  the  undisputed  ascendancy.  I  well  remember  that,  in  this  State, 
the  presses  of  that  party  made  a  grave  charge  against  me  oi  being 
inimical  to  the  establishment  here  of  State  banks ;  and  I  was  op- 
posed to  their  establishment,  until  all  prospect  vanished  of  getting  a 
Bank  of  the  United  States. 

The  effect  upon  the  country  of  this  sudden  increase,  to  snch  ah 
immense  amount,  of  the  banking  capital  of  the  country,  could  not 
fail  to  be  very  great,  if  not  disastrous.  It  threw  out,  in  the  utmost 
profusion.  Bank  accommodations  in  all  the  variety  of  forms,  ordi- 
nary Bank  notes,  post-notes,  checks,  drafts,  bills,  &c.  The  curren- 
cy thus  put  forth,  the  people  had  been  assured  was  better  than  that 
supplied  by  the  Bank  of  the  United  States ;  and,  after  the  removal 
of  the  deposites,  the  Local  Banks  were  urged  and  stimulated,  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  freely  to  discount  and  accommodate  upon 
the  basis  of  those  deposites.  Flooded  as  the  country  was,  by  these 
means  and  in  this  way,  with  all  species  of  Bank  money  and  facilities, 
i$  it  surprising  that  they  should  have  rushed  into  speculation,  and 
freely  adventured  in  the  most  desperate  enterprises  ?  It  would  hare 
been  better  to  have  avoided  them ;  it  would  have  been  better  that 
the  people  should  have  been  wiser  and  more  prudent  than  Govern- 
ment ;  but  who  is  most  to  blame,  they  who  yielded  to  temptation  bo 
thrown  before  them — ^they  who  yielded  confidence  to  their  rulers — 
they  who  could  ndt  see  when  this  inocdinate  iarae  of  money  was  i» 
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cease  or  to  become  vitiated ;  or  Government,  that  teiQpted,  sedoeed 
and  betrayed  them  ? 

And  now,  fellow  citizena,  do  let  us  in  calmness  and  candor,  revert 
Hot  a  moment  to  some  of  the  means  which  were  employee!  to  break 
down  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  to  inflict  upon  the  country 
all  the  sad  consequences  which  ensued.  I  shall  not  stop  to  expose 
the  motives  of  the  assault  upon  that  institution,  and  to  show  that  it 
was  because  it  refused  to  make  itself  basely  and  servilely  instrumen- 
tal to  promotion  of  political  views  and  objects. 

The  Bank  was  denounced  as  a  monster,  aiming  as  was  declared,  to 
rob  the  people  of  their  liberties,  and  to  subvert  the  Government  of 
the  country.  The  Bank  to  subvert  the  Government!  Why  how 
could  the  Bank  continue  to  exist  after  the  overthrow  of  that  Govern, 
ment  to  which  it  was  indebted  for  its  existence,  and  in  virtue  of  whoee 
authority  it  could  alone  successfully  operate  ?  Convulsions,  revolu- 
tions, civil  wars,  are  not  the  social  conditions  most  favoiable  to  Bank 
prosperity ;  but  they  flourish  most  when  order,  law,  regularity,  punc- 
tuality and  successful  business  prevail. 

Rob  the  people  of  their  liberties  ?  And  pray  what  would  it  do 
with  them  after  the  robbery  was  perpetrated  ?  It  could  not  put 
them  in  its  vaults,  or  make  interest  or  profit  upon  them,  the  leading, 
if  not  sole  object  of  a  Bank.  And  how  could  it  destroy  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people,  without  at  the  same  time  destroying  the  liberties 
of  all  persons  interested  or  concerned  in  the  Bank  ^  What  is  a 
Bank }  It  is  a  corporation,  the  aggregate  of  whose  capital  is  contri- 
buted by  individual  shareholders,  and  employed  in  pecuniary  opera- 
tions, under  the  management  of  official  agents,  called  President,  Di- 
rectors, Cashier,  Teller  and  Clerks.  Now  all  these  persons  are  usu- 
ally citizens  of  the  United  States,  just  as  much  interested  in  the  pre- 
servation of  the  liberties  of  the  country,  as  any  other  citizens. 
What  earthly  motive  could  prompt  them  to  seek  the  destruction  of 
the  liberty  of  their  fellow  citizens  and,  with  it  their  own  ? 

The  fate  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  clearly  demonstrated 
where  the  real  danger  to  the  public  liberty  exists.  It  was  not  in  the 
Bank.  Its  popularity  had  been  great,  and  the  conviction  of  its  utili  ty 
strong  and  general,  up  to  the  period  of  the  Bank  Veto.    Unbounded 
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as  was  the  influence  of  President  Jackson,  and  undisguised  as  his  hos- 
tility was  to  the  Bank,  he  could  not  prevent  the  passage  through  Con- 
gress of  a  bill  to  re-charter  it.  In  such  favor  and  esteem  was  it  held, 
that  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  in  which  his  friends  had  uncon- 
trolled sway,  almost  unanimously  recommended  the  re-charter.  But 
his  Veto  came  ;  he  blew  his  whistle  for  its  destruction  ;  it  was  neces- 
sary to  sustain  his  party,  which  could  only  be  done  by  sustaining 
him,  and  instantly,  and  every  where,  down  with  the  Bank  and  hoz- 
zah  for  the  Veto,  became  the  watch-words  and  the  rallying  cry  of 
his  partisans.  That  same  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  now  with 
equal  unanimity,  approved  the  destruction  of  an  institution  which 
they  had  believed  to  be  indispensable  to  the  public  prosperity,  and 
the  deluded  people  felt  as  if  they  had  fortunately  escaped  a  great 
National  calamity  ! 

The  Veto  notwithstanding,  the  House  of  Representatives,  by  a  large 
majority,  resolved  that  the  public  deposites  were  safe  in  the  custody 
of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  where  they  were  placed,  under  the 
sanction  and  by  the  command  of  the  law  ;  and  it  was  well  known  at 
Washington,  that  this  resolution  was  passed  in  anticipation  and  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  their  removal.  In  the  face  and  in  contempt 
of  this  decision  of  the  Representatives  of  the  people,  and  in  violation 
of  a  positive  law,  the  removal  was  ordered  by  the  President  a  few 
months  after,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  having  been  previously 
himself  removed  to  accomplish  the  object.  And  this  brings  me  to 
consider  the  eflect  produced  upon  the  business  and  interests  of  the 
country,  by  the 

2nd  event  to  which  I  have  alluded.  It  is  well  known  to  be  the 
usage  of  the  Banks,  to  act  upon  the  standing  average  amount  of  their 
deposites,  as  upon  a  permanent  fund.  The  Bank  of  the  United 
States  had  so  regulated  its  transactions  upon  the  deposites  of  the 
United  States,  and  had  granted  accommodations  and  extended  focili- 
ties  as  far  as  could  be  safely  done  on  that  basis.  The  depositee  were 
removed  and  dispersed  among  various  local  Banks,  which  were  urged 
by  an  authority  not  likely  to  be  disregarded,  especially  when  second- 
Ibg,  as  it  did,  their  own  pecuniary  interests,  to  discount  and  accom- 
modate freely  on  them.  They  did  so  ;  and  thus  these  deposites  per- 
formed a  double  office,  by  being  the  basis  of  Bank  facilities,  first,  in 
the  hands  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  afterwards  in  the 
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possession  of  the  local  Banks.  A  vast  addition  to  the  circulation  of 
the  country  ensued,  adding  to  that  already  so  copiously  put  forth  and 
^patting  forth  by  the  multitude  of  new  Banks  which  were  springing 
up  like  mushrooms.  That  speculation  and  overtrading  should  have 
followed,  were  to  have  been  naturally  expected.  It  is  surprising 
that  there  were  not  more.  Prices  rose  enormously,  as  another  con- 
sequence ;  and  thousands  were  tempted,  as  is  always  th^  case  in  an 
advancing  market,  to  hold  on  or  to  make  purchases,  under  the  hope 
of  prices  rising  still  higher.  A  rush  of  speculators  was  made  upon 
the  public  lands,  and  the  money  invested  in  their  purchase,  coming 
back  to  the  deposite  Banks,  was  again  and  again  loaned  out  to  the 
same  or  other  speculators,  to  make  other  and  other  purchases. 

Who  was  to  blame  for  this  artificial  and  inflated  state  of  things  ? 
Who  for  the  speculation  which  was  its  natural  ofl&pring  ?  The  poli- 
cy of  Government,  which  produced  it,  or  the  people }  The  seducer, 
or  the  seduced  ?  The  people,  who  only  used  the  means  so  abun- 
dantly supplied  in  virtue  of  the  public  authority,  or  our  rulers,  whose 
unwise  policy  tempted  them  into  ruinous  speculation  ? 

3.  There  was  a  measure,  the  passage  of  which  would  have  greatly 
mitigated  this  unnatural  state  of  things.  It  was  not  difScult  to  fore- 
see, after  the  Veto  of  the  Bank,  some  of  the  consequences  that 
would  follow.  The  multiplication  of  Banks,  a  superabundant  cur 
rency,  rash  and  inordinate  speculation,  and  a  probable  ultimate  sus- 
pension of  specie  payments.  And  the  public  domain  was  too  bril- 
liant and  tempting  a  prize,  not  to  be  among  the  first  objects  that 
would  attract  speculation.  In  March  1833,  a  bill  passed  both  Houses 
of  Congress,  to  distribute  among  the  States  the  proceeds  of  sales  of 
the  public  lands.  It  was  a  measure  of  strict  justice  to  the  States, 
and  one  of  sound  policy  as  it  respects  the  revenue  of  the  United 
States ;  but  the  view  which  I  now  propose  to  take  of  it,  applies  alto- 
gether to  the  influence  which  it  would  have  exerted  upon  circula- 
tion and  speculation.  It  was  the  constitutional  duty  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  have  returned  the  bill  to  Congress  with  his  objections,  if  he 
were  opposed  to  it,  or  with  his  sanction,  if  he  approved  it ;  but  the 
bill  fell  by  his  arbitrarily  withholding  it  from  Congress. 

Let  us  here  pause  and  consider  what  would  have  been  the  opera- 
tion of  that  most  timely  and  salutary  measure,  if  it  had  not  been 
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arrested.  The  bill  passed  in  1833,  and  in  a  short  time  after,  the 
sales  of  the  public  lands  were  made  to  an  unprecedented  extent ;  in 
so  much,  that  in  one  year  they  amounted  to  about  $25,000,000,  and 
in  a  few  years  to  an  aggregate  of  about  $50,000,000.  It  was  mani- 
fest that,  if  this  fund,  so  rapidly  accumulating,  remained  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the  local  Banks,  in  conformity  with  the  Treasury  circular, 
and  with  their  interests,  it  would  be  made  the  basis  of  new  loans^ 
new  accommodations,  fresh  bank  facilities.  It  was  manifest  that  the 
same  identical  sum  of  money  might  as  it  in  fact  did,  purchase  many 
tracts  of  land,  by  making  the  circuit  from  the  land-offices  to  the 
Banks,  and  from  the  Banks  to  the  land-offices,  besides  stimulating 
speculation  in  other  forms. 

Under  the  operation  of  the  measure  of  distribution,  that  great  fund 
would  have  been  semi-annually  returned  to  the  States,  and  would 
have  been  applied,  under  the  direction  of  their  respective  Legisla- 
tures, to  various  domestic  and  useful  purposes.  It  would  have  fallen 
upon  the  land,  like  the  rains  of  heaven,  in  gentle,  genial  and  general 
showers,  passing  through  a  thousand  rills,  and  fertilizing  and  beauti- 
fying the  country.  Instead  of  being  employed  in  purposes  of  specu- 
lation, it  would  have  been  applied  to  the  common  benefit  of  the  whole 
people.  Finally,  when  the  fund  had  accumulated  and  was  accumu- 
lating in  an  alarming  degree,  it  was  distributed  among  the  States  by 
the  deposite  act,  but  so  suddenly  distributed,  in  such  large  masses, 
and  in  a  manner  so  totally  In  violation  of  all  the  laws  and  rules  of 
finance,  that  the  crisis  of  suspension  in  1837,  was  greatly  accelerated. 
This  would  have  been  postponed,  if  not  altogether  avoided,  if  the 
land  bill  of  1833  had  been  approved  and  executed. 

To  these  three  causes,  fellow-citizens,  the  Veto  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  with  the  consequent  creation  of  innumerable  local 
Banks,  the  removal  of  the  deposites  of  the  United  States  from  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  their  subsequent  free  use,  and  the 
failure  of  the  land  bill  of  1833, 1  verily  believe,  all,  or  nearly  all  of 
the  pecuniary  embarrassments  of  the  country  are  plainly  attributable. 
If  the  Bank  had  been  re-chartered,  the  public  deposites  suffered  to 
remain  undisturbed  where  the  law  required  them  to  be  made,  and  the 
land  bill  had  gone  into  operation,  it  is  my  firm  conviction  that  we 
should  have  had  no  more  individual  distress  and  ruin  than  is  com- 
mon, in  ordinary  and  regular  timee,  to  a  trading  and  commercial 
community. 
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AdcI  do  just  now  take  a  rapid  reyiew  of  the  experiments  of  our 
ralera.  They  began  with  incontestibly  the  b€$t  currency  in  the 
world,  and  promised  a  better.  The  better  currency  was  to  be  sap- 
plied  by  the  local  Banks  ;  and,  in  the  first  stages  of  the  experiment, 
after  the  removal  of  the  deposites,  they  were  highly  commended, 
from  high  authority,  for  their  beneficial  and  extensive  operations  in 
exchange,  the  financial  facilities  which  they  afibrded  to  the  Govern- 
ment, &c.,  &c.  But  the  day  of  trouble  and  difficulty  which  had  been 
predicted,  for  the  want  of  a  United  States  Bank,  came.  They  could 
not  stand  the  shock,  but  gave  way,  and'  the  suspension  of  1837  took 
place.  Then  wliat  was  the  course  of  those  same  rulers  ?  They  had 
denounced  and  put  down  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  It  was  a 
mdnster.  They  had  extolled  and  lavished  praises  on  the  local  Banks. 
Now,  they  turned  round  against  the  objects  of  their  own  creation  and 
commendation.  Now  they  were  a  brood  of  little  monsters,  corrupt 
and  corrupting,  with  separate  privileges,  preying  upon  the  vitals  of 
the  State.  They  vehemently  call  out  for  a  divorce  of  State  and  Bank. 
And  meanly  retreating  under  the  Sub-Treasury,  from  the  storm  which 
themselves  had  raised,  leaving  the  people  to  suffer  under  all  its  pelt- 
ing and  pitiless  rage,  they  add  insult  to  injury,  by  telling  them  that 
they  unreasonably  expect  too  much  from  Government,  that  they  most 
take  care  of  themselves,  and  that  it  is  the  highest  and  most  patriotic 
duty  of  a  free  Government,  to  take  care  of  itself,  without  regard  to 
the  sufferings  and  distresses  of  the  people  ! 

They  began  with  the  best  currency,  promised  a  better,  and  end 
with  giving  none  !  For  we  might  as  well  resort  to  the  costumes  of 
our  original  parents  in  the  garden  of  Eklen,  as,  in  this  enlightened 
age,  with  the  example  of  the  whole  commercial  world  before  us,  to 
cramp  this  energetic  and  enterprizing  people  by  a  circulation  exclu- 
sively of  the  precious  metals.  Let  us  see  how  the  matter  stands 
with  us  here  in  Kentucky,  and  I  believe  we  stand  as  well  as  the  peo- 
pie  do  in  most  of  the  States.  We  have  a  circulation  in  Bank  notes 
amounting  to  about  $2,500,000,  founded  upon  specie  in  their  vaults, 
amounting  to  about  $1,250,000,  half  the  actual  circulation.  Have  we 
too  much  money?  [No!  no!  exclaimed  many  voices.]  If  all 
Banks  were  put  down,  and  all  Bank  paper  were  annihilated,  we 
should  have  just  one  half  of  the  money  that  we  now  have.  I  am 
quite  sure  that  one  of  the  immediate  causes  of  our  present  difficulties, 
is  a  defect  in  quantity  as  well  as  the  quality  of  the  circulating  medi- 
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mn.  And  it  would  be  impossible,  if  we  were  reduced  to  such  a  regi- 
men as  is  proposed  by  the  hard-money  theorists,  to  avoid  stop  laws, 
relief  laws,  repudiation,  bankruptcies,  and  perhaps  civil  commotion. 

I  have  traceid  the  principal  causes  of  the  present  embarrassed  con- 
dition of  the  country,  I  hope  in  candor  and  fairness,  without  giving 
offence  to  any  of  my  fellow  citizens,  who  may  have  diffeied  in  politi- 
cal opinion  from  me.  It  would  have  been  far  more  agreeable  to  my 
feelings  to  h^ve  dwelt,  as  I  did  in  1832,  during  the  third  year  of  the 
first  term  of  President  Jackson's  administration,  upon  bright  and 
cheering  prospects  of  general  prosperity.  I  thought  it  useful  to  con- 
trast that  period  with  the  present  one,  and  to  inquire  into  the  causes 
which  have  brought  upon  us  such  a  sad  and  dismal  reverse.  A 
much  more  important  object  remains  to  me  to  attempt,  and  that  is  to 
point  out  remedies  for  existing  evils  and  disorders. 

And  the  first  I  would  suggest,  requires  the  co-operation  of  the 
Grovernment  and  the  people — it  is  economy  and  frugality,  strict  and 
persevering  economy,  both  in  public  and  private  affairs.  Grovcrn- 
ment  should  incur  or  continue  no  expense  that  can  be  justly  and 
honorably  avoided,  and  individuals  should  do  the  same.  The  pros- 
perity of  the  country  has  been  impaired  by  causes  operating  through- 
out several  years,  and  it  will  not  be  restored  in  a  day  or  a  year,  peiv 
haps  not  in  a  period  less  than  it  has  taken  to  destroy  it.  But  we 
must  not  only  be  economical,  we  must  be  industrious,  indefatigably 
industrious.  An  immense  amount  of  capital  has  been  wasted  and 
squandered  in  visionary  and  unprofitable  enterprizes,  public  and  pri« 
vate.     It  can  only  be  reproduced  by  labor  and  saving. 

< 

The  second  remedy  which  I  would  suggest, and  that  without  which 
others  must  prove  abortive  or  ineffectual,  is  a  sound  currency,  of  uni« 
form  value  throughout  the  Union,  and  redeemable  in  specie  upon  the 
demand  of  the  holder.  1  know  of  but  one  mode  in  which  that  object 
can  be  accomplished,  and  that  has  stood  the  test  ^  time  and  practical 
experience.  If  any  other  can  be  devised  than  a^ank  of  the  United 
States,  which  should  be  safe  and  certain,  and  free  from  the  influence 
of  Government,  and  especially  not  under  the  control  of  the  Executiro 
Department,  I  should  for  one,  gladly  see  it  embraced.  I  am  not 
exclusively  wedded  to  a  Bank  of  the  United  States,  nor  do  I  desire 
to  see  one  established  against  the  will  and  without  the  consent  of 
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the  people.  But  all  my  obserration  and  reflection  have  served  to 
ftrengthen  and  confirm  my  conviction,  that  such  an  institution,  ema- 
nating from  the  authority  of  the  general  Government,  properly  re- 
stricted and  guarded,  "with  such  improvements  as  experience  has 
pointed  out,  can  alone  supply  a  reliable  currency. 

Accordingly,  at  the  Extra  Session,  a  bill  passed  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  which,  in  my  opinion,  contained  an  excellent  charter,  with 
one  or  two  slight  defects,  which  it  was  intended  to  cure  by  a  supple- 
mental bill,  if  the  Veto  had  not  been  exercised.  That  charter  con- 
tained two  new  and  I  think  admirable  features ;  one  was  to  seperate 
the  operation  of  issuing  a  circulation  from  that  of  banking,  confiding 
these  faculties  to  different  boards  ;  and  the  other  was  to  limit  the  div- 
idends of  the  Bank,  bringing  the  excess  beyond  the  prescribed  amount, 
into  the  public  treasury.  In  the  preparation  of  the  charter,  every 
sacrifice  was  made  that  could  be  made,  to  accommodate  it,  especially 
in  regard  to  the  branching  power,  to  the  reputed  opinions  of  the  Pre- 
sident. But  instead  of  meeting  us  in  a  mutual  spirit  of  conciliation, 
he  fired,  as  was  aptly  said  by  a  Virginia  Editor,  upon  the  flag  of 
truce  sent  from  the  capitol. 

Congress,  anxious  to  fulfil  the  expectations  of  the  people,  another 
Bank  bill  was  prepared,  in  conformity  with  the  plan  of  a  Bank  sketch- 
ed by  the  acting  President  in  his  Veto  message,  after  a  previous  con- 
sultation between  him  and  some  distinguished  members  of  Congress, 
and  two  leading  members  of  his  Cabinet.  The  bill  was  shaped  in 
precise  conformity  to  his  views,  as  communicated  to  others,  and  was 
submitted  to  his  inspection  after  it  was  so  prepared ;  and  he  gave 
assurances  that  he  would  approve  such  a  bill.  I  was  no  party  to  the 
transaction,  but  I  do  not  entertain  a  doubt  of  what  I  state.  The  bill 
passed  both  Houses  of  Congress  without  any  alteration  or  amendment 
whatever,  and  the  Veto  was  nevertheless  again  employed. 

It  is  painful  for  meto  advert  to  a  grave  occurrence,  marked  by  such 
dishonor  and  bad  fimh.  Although  the  President,  through  his  recog- 
nized organ,  derides  and  denounces  the  Whigs,  and  disowns  being 
one  ;  although  he  administers  the  Executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  contempt  of  their  feelings  and  in  violation  of  their  principles; 
and  although  all  whom  he  chooses  to  have  denominated  as  ultra 
Whigs,  that  is  to  say  the  great  body  of  the  Whig  party,  have  conie 
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onder  his  ban,  and  those  of  them  in  ofiSce  are  threatened  with  his 
expulsion,  I  wish  not  to  say  of  him  one  word  that  is  not  due  to  truth 
and  to  the  country.  I  will,  however,  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  the 
Whigs  cannot  be  justly  held  responsible  for  his  administration  of  the 
Executive  Department,  for  the  measures  he  may  recommend,  or  his 
failure  to  recommend  others,  nor  especially  for  the  manner  in  which 
he  distributes  the  public  patronage.  They  will  do  their  duty,  I  hope, 
towards  the  country,  and  render  all  good  and  proper  support  to 
Government ;  but  they  ought  not  to  be  held  accountable  for  his  con-  , 
duct.  They  elected  him  it  is  true,  but  for  another  office,  and  he 
came  into  the  present  one  by  a  lamentable  visitation  of  Providence. 
There  had  been  no  such  instance  occurring  under  the  Government. 
If  the  Whigs  were  bound  to  scrutinize  his  opinions,  in  reference  to 
an  office  which  no  one  ever  anticipated  he  would  fill,  he  was  bound 
in  honor  and  good  faith  to  decline  the  Harrisburg  nomination,  if  he 
could  not  conscientiously  co-operate  with  the  principles  that  brought 
him  into  office.  Had  the  President  who  was  elected  lived,  had  that 
honest  and  good  man,  on  whose  face,  in  that  picture,  we  now  gaze, 
been  spared,  I  feel  perfectly  confident  that  all  the  measures  which 
the  principles  of  the  Whigs  authorized  the  country  to  expect,  inclu- 
ding a  Bank  of  the  United  States,  would  have  been  carried. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  a  sound  currency,  such  as  I  have  desribed, 
IS  unattainable  during  the  administration  of  Mr.  Tyler.  It  will  be, 
if  it  can  only  be  obtained  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  ^nk  of 
the  United  States,  unless  he  changes  his  opinion,  as  he  has  done  ia 
regard  to  the  land  bill. 

Unfortunately,  our  Chief  Magistrate  possesses  more  powers,  in 
some  respects,  than  a  King  or  Queen  of  England.  The  crown  is 
never  separated  from  the  nation,  but  is  obliged  to  conform  to  its  will. 
If  the  ministry  holds  opinions  adverse  to  the  nation,  and  is  thrown 
into  the  minority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  crown  is  constrained 
to  dismiss  the  ministry,  and  appoint  one  whose  opinions  coincide 
with  the  nation.  This  Queen  Victoria  has  recently  been  obliged  to 
do  ;  and  not  merely  to  change  her  ministry,  but  to  dismiss  the  official 
attendants  upon  her  person.  But  here,  if  the  President  holds  an 
opinion  adverse  to  that  of  Congress  and  the  nation  upon  important 
public  measures,  there  is  no  remedy  but  upon  the  periodical  return 
•f  the  rights  of  the  ballot  box. 

•MM 
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Another  remedy,  powerfully  demanded  by  the  necessities  of  the 
times,  and  requisite  to  maintaining  the  currency  in  a  sound  state,  is  a 
Tariff  which  will  lessen  importations  from  abroad,  and  tend  to  in- 
crease supplies  at  home  from  domestic  industry.     1  hare  so  ofien  ex- 
pressed my  views  on  this  subject,  and  so  recently  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  that  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  occcsion  for  my 
enlarging  upon  it  at  this  time.     1  do  not  think  that  an  exhorbitant  or 
very  high  Tariff  is  necessary  ;  but  one  that  shall  insure  an  adequate 
revenue  and  reasonable  protection  ;  and  it  so  happens  that  the  inte- 
'  rests  of  the  Treasury  and  the  wants  of  the  people  now  perfectly  coin- 
cide.    Union  is  our  highest  and  greatest  interest.     No  one  can  look 
beyond  its  dissolution  without  horror  and  dismay.   Harmony  is  essen- 
tial to  the  preservation  of  the  Union.     It  was  a  leading,  although  not 
the  only  motive,  in  proposing  the  compromise  act,  to  preserve  that 
harmony.     The  power  of  protecting  the  interests  of  our  own  coun- 
try, can  never  be  abandoned  or  surrendered  to  foreign  nations,  with- 
out a  culpable  dereliction  of  duty.     Of  this  truth,  all  paHs  of  the 
nation  are  every  day  becoming  more  and  more  sensible.     In  the 
meantime,  this  indispensable  power  should  be  exercised  with  discre- 
tion and  moderation,  and  in  a  form  least  calculated  to  revive  preju- 
dices, or  to  check  the  progress  of  reform  now  going  on  in  public  o^nion. 

In  connection  with  a  system  of  remedial  measures,  I  ahall  only 
allude,  without  stopping  to  dwell  on  the  distribution  bill,  to  that  just 
and  equitable  settlement  of  a  great  National  question,  which  sprung 
up  duitng  the  Revolutionary  War,  which  has  seriously  agitated  tbe 
country,  and  which  it  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  had  not  been  settled 
ten  years  ago,  as  then  proposed.  Independent  of  all  other  considera- 
tions, the  fluctuation  in  the  receipts  from  sales  of  the  public  lands  is 
so  great  and  constant,  that  it  is  a  resource  on  which  the  general  Go- 
vernment ought  not  to  rely  for  revenue.  It  is  far  better  that  the 
advice  of  a  Democratic  land  committee  of  the  Senate,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  the  experienced  and  distinguished  Mr.  King  of  Alabama, 
given  some  years  ago,  should  be  followed,  that  the  Federal  Treasury 
be  replenished  with  duties  on  imports,  without  bringing  into  it  aoy 
part  of  the  land  fund. 

I  have  thus  suggested  measures  of  relief  adapted  to  the  preseat 
state  of  the  country,  and  I  have  noticed  some  of  the  differences  wbicb 
unfortunately  exist  between  the  two  ^eadingpftrtwmto  which  om 

'if-  •  • 
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people  are  unhappily  diyided.  In  considering  the  question  whether 
the  counsels  of  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  parties  are  wisest,  and 
best  calculated  to  advance  the  interests,  the  honor,  and  the  prosperi- 
ty of  the  nation,  which  every  citizen  ought  to  do,  we  should  discard 
all  passion  and  predjudice,  and  exercise,  as  far  as  possible,  a  perfect 
impartiality.  And  we  should  not  confine  our  attention  merely  to  the 
particular  measures  which  those  parties  respectively  espouse  or  op- 
pose, but  extend  it  to  their  general  course  and  conduct,  and  to  the 
8|>irit  and  purposes  by  which  they  are  animated.  We  should  anx- 
iously enquire,  whither  shall  we  be  led  by  following  in  the  lead  of 
one  or  the  other  of  those  parties — shall  we  be  carried  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  glorious  destiny,  which  patriots  here,  and  the  liberal  por- 
tion of  mankind  every  where,  have  fondly  hoped  awaits  us  ?  or  shall 
we  ingloriously  terminate  our  career,  by  adding  another  n.elancholy 
example  of  the  instability  of  human  affiurs,  and  the  folly  with  which 
self-government  is  administered  ? 

I  do  not  arrogate  to  tnyself  more  impartiality,  or  greater  freedom 
from  party  bias,  than  belong  to  other  men  ;  but,  unless  I  deceive  my- 
self, I  think  I  have  reached  a  time  of  life,  and  am  now  in  a  position 
of  retirement,  from  which  I  can  look  back  with  calmness,  flbd  speak, 
I  hope  with  candor  and  justice.  I  do  not  intend  to  attempt  a  general 
contrast  between  the  two  parties  as  to  their  course,  doctrines  and 
spirit.  That  would  be  too  extensive  and  laborious  an  undertaking 
for  this  occasion  ;  but  I  purpose  to  specify  a  few  recent  instances,  in 
which  I  think  our  political  opponents  have  exhibited  a  spirit  and 
bearing,  disorganizing  and  dangerous  to  the  permanency  and  stability 
of  our  institutions,  and  I  invoke  the  serious  and  sober  attention  to 
them,  of  all  who  are  here  assembled. 

The  first  I  would  notice  is  the  manner  in  which  Territories  have 
been  lately  admitted,  as  States,  into  the  Union.  The  early  and  regu- 
lar practice  of  the  Government  was  for  Congress  to  pass  previously  a 
law  authorising  a  Convention,  regulating  the  appointment  of  mem^ 
hers  to  it,  specifying  the  qualification  of  voters,  &c.  In  that  way 
most  of  the  States  were  received.  Of  late,  without  any  previous 
sanction  or  authority  from  Congress,  several  territories  have  proceeded 
of  themselves  to  call  conventions,  form  Constittitions,  and  demand 
admission  into  the  Union ;  and  they  were  admitted.  I  do  not  deny 
Chat  their  popolaikm  and  eonditioii  ealitled  them  to  admiMioi ;.  bpi  I 
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imist  that  it  should  hare  been  done  in  the  regular  and  established 
mode.  In  the  case  of  Michigan,  aliens  were  allowed  to  vote,  as 
aliens  have  been  allowed  to  become  pre-empttoners  in  the  public 
lands.  And  a  majority  in  Congress  sanctioned  the  proceeding. 
When  foreigners  are  naturalized  and  incorporated,  as  citizens,  in  our 
community,  they  are  entitled  to  all  the  privileges,  within  the  limits 
of  the  Ck>nstitution,  which  belong  to  a  native  born  citizen ;  and,  if 
necessary,  they  should  be  protected  at  home  and  a'broed — the  thun* 
der  of  our  artillery  should  roar  as  loud  and  as  effectually  in  their  de* 
fence,  as  if  their  birth  were  upon  American  soil.  But  I  cannot  but 
think  it  wrong  and  hazardous,  to  allow  aliens,  who  have  just  landed 
upon  our  shores,  who  have  not  yet  renounced  their  allegiance  t9 
Foreign  Potentates,  nor  sworn  fidelity  to  our  constitution,  with  all  the 
influences  of  monarchy  and  anarchy  about  them,  to  participate  in  our 
elections,  and  affect  our  legislation. 

2.  The  New  Jersey  election,  in  which  the  great  seal  of  the  State, 
and  the  decision  of  the  local  authorities  were  put  aside  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  a  majority  thus  secured  to  the  democratic 
party. 

• 

3.  Nullification,  which  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  assump- 
tion by  one  State  to  abrogate  within  its  limits,  a  law  passed  by  the 
twenty-six  States  in  Congress  assembled. 

4.  A  late  revolutionary  attempt  in  Maryland  to  subvert  the  exist- 
ing government,  and  set  up  a  new  one,  without  any  authority  of  law. 

5.  The  refusal  of  a  minority  in  the  Legislature  of  Tennessee,  to  co- 
operate with  the  majority  (their  Constitution  requiring  the  presence 
of  two-thirds  of  the  members)  to  execute  a  positive  injunction  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  appoint  two  United  States  Sen- 
ators. In  principle,  that  refusal  was  equivalent  to  announcing  the 
willingness  of  that  minbrity  to  dissolve  the  Union.  For  if  thirteen 
or  fourteen  of  the  twenty-six  States  were  to  refuse  altogether  to  elect 
Senators,  a  dissolution  of  the  Union  would  be  the  consequence.  Thai 
minority,  for  weeks  together,  and  time  after  time,  deliberately  refused 
to  enter  upon  the  election.  And,  if  the  Union  is  not  in  hci  dissolved, 
it  is  not  because  the  principle  involved  would  not  lead  to  a  dissoln- 
Ikm)  but  because  twelve  or  thirteen  other  States  have  not  like  them* 
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lelves  refased  to  perfonn  a  high  constitntional  dutj.  And  why  did 
they  refuse  ?  Simply  because  they  apprehended  the  election  to  the 
Senate  of  political  oponents.  The  seats  of  the  two  Tennessee  Sena- 
tors, in  the  United  States  Senate,  are  now  vacant,  and  Tennessee 
has  ho  voice  in  that  branch  of  Congress,  in  the  general  legislation. 
One  of  the  highest  compliments  which  1  ever  received,  was  to  have 
been  appointed,  at  a  popular  meeting  in  Tennessee,  one  of  her  Sena- 
tors, in  conjunctionwith  a  distinguished  Senator  from  South  Carolina, 
with  all  the  authority  that  such  an  appointment  could  bestow.  I 
repeat  here  an  expression  of  my  acknowledgements  for  the  honor, 
which  I  most  ambitiously  resigned,  when  I  gave  up  my  Dictatorship, 
and  my  seat  as  a  Kentucky  Senator. 

6.  Then  there  is  Repudiation,  that  foul  stain  upon  the  American 
character,  cast  chiefly  by  the  Democrats  of  Mississippi,  and  which  it 
will  require  years  to  efface  firom  our  bright  escutcheon. 

7.  The  support  given  to  Executive  usurpations,  and  the  expunging 
the  records  of  the  United  States. 

8.  The  recent  refusal  of  State  Legislation  to  pass  laws  to  carry 
into  effect  the  act  of  distribution.  An  act  of  Congress  passed  accord- 
ing to  all  the  forms  of  the  Constitution,  after  ample  discussion  and 
deliberate  consideration,  and  after  the  lapse  of  ten  years  from  the 
period  it  was  first  proposed.  It  is  the  duty  of  all  to  submit  to  the 
laws,  regularly  passed.  They  may  attempt  to  get  them  repealed ; 
they  have  a  right  to  test  their  validity J)efore  the  Judiciary;  but 
while  the  laws  remain  in  force  unrepealed,  and  without  any  decision 
against  their  constitutional  validity,  submission  to  them  is  not  merely 
a  constitutional  and  legal  but  a  moral  duty.  In  this  case,  it  is  true, 
that  those  who  refuse  to  abide  by  them,  only  bite  their  own  noses. 
But  it  is  the  principle  of  the  refusal  to  which  I  call  your  attention. 
If  a  minority  may  refuse  compliance  with  one  law,  what  is  to  prevent 
minorities  from  disregarding  all  law  ?  Is  this  any  thing  but  a  modifi- 
cation of  nullification  ?  What  right  have  the  servants  of  the  people 
(the  Legislative  bodies)  to  withhold  firom  their  masters,  their  as- 
signed quotas  of  a  great  public  fund  ? 

.  9.  The  last,  though  not  least,  instance  of  the  manifestation  of  a 
flpirit  of  disorganizatiotti  which  I  shall  notice,  Is  tfie  recent  convul- 
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•ion  in  Rhode  Island.  That  liiUe  but  gallant  and  patriotic  State 
had  a  Charter  derived  from  a  British  King,  in  operation  between  one 
and  two  hundred  years.  There  had  been  engrafted  upon  it  laws  and 
usages,  from  time  to  time,  and  altogether  a  practical  Constitution 
sprung  up,  which  carried  the  State  as  one  of  the  glorious  thirteen, 
through  the  Revolution  and  brought  her  safely  into  the  Union.  Un- 
der it,  her  Greens  and  Perrys,  and  other  distinguished  men  were 
born  and  rose  to  eminence.  The  Legislature  had  called  a  Conven- 
tion to  remedy  whatever  defects  it  had, and  to  adapt  it  to  the  progres- 
sive improvements  of  the  age.  In  that  work  of  Reform  the  Don 
party  might  have  co-operated ;  but,  not  choosing  so  to  co-operate, 
and  in  wanton  defiance  of  all  established  authority,  they  undertook 
subsequently  to  call  another  Convention.  The  result  was  two  Con- 
stitutions, not  essentially  differing  on  the  principal  point  of  contro- 
versy, the  right  of  suffrage. 

Upon  submitting  to  the  people  that  which  was  formed  by  the  regu- 
lar Convention,  a  small  majority  voted  against  it,  produced  by  a 
tmion  in  casting  votes  between  the  Dorr  party,  and  some  of  the 
friends  of  the  old  Charter,  who  were  opposed  to  any  change.  The 
other  Constitution,  being  also  submitted  to  the  People,  an  apparent 
majority  voted  for  it,  made  up  of  every  description  of  votes,  legal  and 
illegal,  by  proxy  and  otherwise,  taken  in  the  most  irregular  and  un- 
authorized manner. 

The  Dorr  party  proceeded  to  put  their  Constitution  in  operation, 
by  electing  him  as  the  Governor  of  the  State,  members  to  the  mock 
liCgislature  and  other  Officers.  But  they  did  not  stop  here ;  they 
proceeded  to  collect,  to  drill,  and  to  marshal  a  military  force,  and 
pointed  their  cannon  against  the  Arsenal  of  the  State. 

The  President  was  called  upon  to  interpose  the  power  of  the  Union 
to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  State,  in  conformity  with  an  express 
provision  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  And  I  have  as  much  plea- 
sure in  expressing  my  opinion  that  he  faithfully  performed  liis  duty, 
in  responding  to  that  caU,  as  it  gave  me  pain  to  be  obliged  to  ani- 
madvert on  other  parts  of  his  conduct. 

The  leading  presses  of  the  Democratic  party  at  Washington,  A2- 
biuiy,  New  York  and  Richmond,  and  elaewbere,  came  ool  in  soppeii 
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of  the  Dorr  party,  encouraging  them  in  their  work  of  Rebellion  and 
Treason.  And  when  matters  had  got  to  a  crisis,  and  the  two  parties 
were  prepared  for  a  Civil  War,  and  every  hour  it  was  expected  to 
blaze  out,  a  great  Tammany  meeting  was  held  in  the  City  of  New 
York,  headed  by  the  leading  men  of  the  party,  the  Cambrelings,  the 
Vanderpools,  the  Aliens,  &c.,  with  a  perfect  knowledge  that  the  mili- 
tary power  of  the  Union  was  to  he  employed,  if  necessary,  to  sup- 
press the  insurrection,  and,  notwithstanding,  they  passed  resolutions 
tending  to  awe  the  President,  and  to  countenance  and  cheer  the 
Treason. 

Fortunately,  numbers  of  the  Dorr  party  abandoned  their  Chief; 
he  fled,  and  Rhode  Island,  unaided  by  any  actual  force  of  the  Federal 
authority,  proved  herself  able  alone  to  maintain  law,  order  and  go- 
vernment widiin  her  borders. 

I  do  not  attribute  to  my  fellow  citizens  here  assembled,  from  whom 
I  differ  in  opinion,  any  disposition  to  countenance  the  Revolutionary 
proceedings  in  Rhode  Island.  I  do  not  believe  that  they  approve  it) 
i  do  not  believe  that  their  party  generally  could  approve  it,  nor  some 
of  the  other  examples. of  a  spirit  of  disorganization  which  I  have 
enumerated  ;  but  the  misfortune  is,  in  time  of  high  party  excitement, 
that  the  leaders  commit  themselves,  and  finally  commit  the  body  of 
their  party,  who  perceive  that  unless  they  stand  by  and  sustain  their 
leaders,  a  division  and  perhaps  destruction  of  the  party  would  be  the 
consequence.  Of  all  the  springs  of  human  action,  party  ties  are  per* 
haps  the  most  powerful.  Interest  has  been  supposed  to  be  more  so ; 
but  party  ties  are  more  influential,  unless  they  are  regarded  as  a  modi- 
fication of  imaginary  interest.  Under  their  sway,  we  have  seen  not 
only  individuals  but  whole  communities  abandon  their  long  cherished 
interests  and  principles,  and  turn  round  and  oppose  them  with  violence. 

Did  not  the  Rebellion  in  Rhode  Island  find  for  its  support  a  preoe* 
dent  established  by  the  majority  in  Congress,  in  the  irregular  admis* 
sion  of  Territories,  as  States,  into  the  Union,  to  which  I  have  hereto- 
fore alluded  ?  Is  there  not  reason  to  fear  that  the  example  which  Con- 
gress had  previously  presented  encouraged  the  Rhode  Island  rebellion .' 

It  has  been  attempted  to  defend  that  Rebellion  upon  the  doctrinea 
of  the  American  Declaration  of  Independence ;  but  no  eountenanee 
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to  it  can  be  fiiirly  derived  from  them.  That  declaration  asserts,  it  is 
true,  that  'wheneyer  a  Goyernment  becomes  destractive  of  the  ends 
of  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  for  the  security  of  which 
it  was  instituted,  it  is  the  right  of  the  People  to  alter  or  abolish  it, 
.and  institute  new  government ;  and  so  undoubtedly  it  is.  But  this  is 
.a  right  only  to  be  exercised  in  grave  and  extreme  cases.  ^^  Prudence 
indeed  will  dictate,"  says  that  venerated  instrument,  *^  that  Grovem. 
oients  long  established  should  not  be  changed  for  light  and  transient 
causes."  *'  But  when  a  long  train  of  abuses  and  usurpations,  pursu- 
ing invariably  the  same  object,  evinces  a  design  to  reduce  them  under 
absolute  despotism,  it  is  their  right,  their  duty,  to  throw,  ofi*  such 
Government." 

Will  it  be  pretended  that  the  actual  Grovermment  of  Rhode  Island 
b  destructive  of  life,  liberty,  or  the  pursuit  of  happiness  ?  That  it 
has  perpetrated  a  long  train  of  abuses  and  usurpations,  pursuing  the 
same  invariable  object,  to  reduce  the  people  under  absolute  despot- 
ism .'  Or  that  any  other  cause  of  complaint  existed  but  such  as 
might  be  peacefully  remedied,  without  violence  and  without  blood  ? 
iSuch,  as  in  point  of  fact,  the  legitimate  Government  had  regularly 
aommoned  a  Convention  to  redress,  but  for  the  results  of  whose  de* 
liberations  the  restless  spirit  of  disorder  and  rebellion  had  not  the 
patience  to  wait  ?  Why,  fellow  citizens,  little  Rhody  (God  bless 
and  preserve  her,)  is  one  of  the  most  prosperous,  enterprizing  and 
enlightened  States  in  this  whole  Union.  No  where  is  life,  liberty 
and  property  more  perfectly  secure. 

How  is  this  right  of  the  people  to  abolish  an  existing  Government, 
and  to  set  up  a  new  one  to  be  practically  exercised  ?  Our  Revolu- 
tionary ancestors  did  not  tell  us  by  words,  but  they  proclaimed  it  by 
gallant  and  noble  deeds.  Who  are  the  People  that  are  to  tear  up  the 
whole  fabric  of  human  society,  whenever  and  as  often  as  caprice  or 
passion  may  prompt  them  ?  When  all  the  arrangements  and  ordi- 
nances of  existing  and  organized  society  are  prostrated  and  subverted, 
as  must  be  supposed  in  such  a  lawless  and  irregular  movement  as 
that  in  Rhode  Island,  the  established  privileges  and  distinctions  be- 
tween the  sexes,  between  the  colors,  between  the  ages,  between  na- 
tives and  foreigners,  between  the  sane  and  insane,  and  between  the 
innocent  and  the  guilty  convict,  all  the  ofl&pring  of  positive  institu- 
tions, are  cast  down  and  abolished,  and  society  is  thrown  into  one 
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heterogeDeous  and  unregalated  mass.  And  it  is  contended  that  the 
major  part  of  this  Babel  congregation  is  invested  with  the  right  to 
build  up,  at  its  pleasure,  a  new  Government  ?  That  as  often,  and 
whenever  society  can  be  drummed  up  and  thrown  into  such  a  shape- 
less mass,  the  major  part  of  it  may  establish  another,  and  another  new 
Government  in  endless  succession  ?  Why  this  would  overturn  all 
social  organization,  make  Revolutions — the  extreme  and  last  resort 
of  an  oppressed  people — the  commonest  occurrence  of  human  life, 
and  the  standing  order  of  the  day.  How  such  a  principle  would  ope- 
rate in  a  certain  section  of  this  Union,  with  a  peculiar  population, 
you  will  readily  conceive.  No  community  could  endure  such  an  in- 
tolerable state  of  things  any  where,  and  all  would,  sooner  or  later, 
take  refuge,  from  such  ceaseless  agitation,  in  the  calm  repose  of  abso- 
lute despotism. 

I  know  of  no  mode  by  which  an  existing  Government  can  be  over- 
thrown and  put  aside,  and  a  new  one  erected  in  its  place  but  by  the 
consent  or  authority  of  that  Government,  express  or  implied,  or  by 
forcible  resistance,  that  is  Revolution. 

.  Fellow  Citizens — I  have  enumerated  these  examples  of  a  danger- 
ous spirit  of  disorganization,  and  disregard  of  law,  with  no  purpose 
of  giving  offence,  or  exciting  bitter  and  unkind  feelings,  here  or  else- 
where ;  but  to  illustrate  the  principles,  character  and  tendency  of 
the  two  great  parties  into  which  this  country  is  divided.  In  all  of 
these  examples,  the  Democratic  party,  as  it  calls  itself,  (a  denomina- 
tion to  which  I  respectfully  think  it  has  not  the  least  pretension,)  or 
large  portions  of  that  party,  extending  to  whole  States,  united- with 
apparent  cordiality.  To  all  of  them  the  Whig  party  was  constantly 
and  firmly  opposed.  And  now  let  me  ask  you,  in  all  candor  and  sin- 
cerity, to  say  truly  and  impartially  to  which  of  these  two  parties  can 
the  interests,  the  happiness,  and  the  doctrines  of  this  great  people  he 
most  safely  confided  ?  I  appeal  especially,  and  with  perfect  confi- 
dence, to  the  candor  of  the  real,  the  ancient  and  long  tried  Demo- 
cracy— that  old  Republican  party,  with  whom  I  stood  side  by  side, 
during  some  of  the  darkest  days  of  the  Republic,  in  seasons  of  both 
War  and  Peace. 

FeUow  Citizens  of  all  parties !    The  present  situation  of  oar  coun- 
try is  one  of  unexampled  distress  and  difficulty ;  but  there  is  no  oc- 
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casion  for  any  despondency.  A  kind  and  bountifal  Proyidetice  has 
nerer  deserted  us — ^punished  us  he,  perhaps,  has,  for  our  neglect  of 
his  blessings  and  our  misdeeds.  We  have  a  varied  and  fertile  soil, 
a  genial  climate  and  free  institutions.  Our  "whole  land  is  covered,  in 
profusion,  with  the  means  of  subsistence  and  the*  comforts  of  life. 
Our  gallant  Ship,  it  is  unfortunately  true,  lies  helpless,  tossed  on  a 
tempestous  sea,  amid  the  conflicting  billows  of  contending  parties, 
without  a  rudder  and  without  a  faithful  pilot  But  in  that  Ship  is  our 
whole  people,  by  whatever  political  denomination  they  are  known. 
If  she  goes  down,  we  all  go  down  together.  Let  us  remember  the 
dying  words  of  the  gallant  and  lamented  Lawrence.  <^  DonH  give  up 
the  Ship."  The  glorious  Banner  of  our  country,  with  its  unstained 
Stars  and  Stripes,  still  proudly  floats  at  its  masthead.  With  stout 
hearts  and  strong  arms  we  can  surmount  all  our  difficulties.  Let  us 
all — all — rally  round  that  Banner  and  firmly  resolve  to  perpetuate 
our  liberties  and  regain  our  lost  prosperity. 

Whigs  !  Arouse  from  the  ignoble  supineness  which  encompasses 
you — awake  from  the  lethargy  is.  which  you  lie  bound — cast  from 
you  that  unworthy  apathy  which  seems  to  make  you  indifierent  to 
the  &te  of  your  country — Arouse,  awake,  shake  off  the  dew  drops 
that  glitter  on  your  garments,  and  once  more  march  to  Battle  and  to 
Victory. 


ON  REPLY  TO  MR.  MENDENHALL. 


At  Richmond,  Ltdiana,  Octobkr  1, 1842 


I  HOPE  that  Mr.  Mendenhall  may  be  treated  with  the  greatest  for- 
bearance and  respect.  I  assure  my  fellow  citizens  here  collected  that 
the  presentation  of  the  petition  has  not  occasioned  the  slightest  pain, 
nor  excited  one  solitary  disagreeable  emotion.  If  it  were  to  be  pre- 
sented to  me,  I  prefer  that  it  should  be  done  in  the  face  of  this  vast 
assemblage.  I  think  I  can  give  it  such  an  answer  as  becomes  me  and 
ihe  subject  of  which  it  treats.  At  all  events,  I  entreat  and  beseech 
my  fellow  citizens,  for  their  sake,  for  my  country's  sake,  for  my  sake, 
to  offer  no  disrespect,  no  indignity,  no  yiolence,  in  word  or  deed,  to 
Mr.  Mendenhall. 

I  will  now,  sir,  make  to  you  and  to  this  petition  such  a  response 
as  becomes  me.  Allow  me  to  say  that  I  think  you  have  not  con- 
formed  to  the  independent  character  of  an  American  citizen  in  pre- 
senting a  peHtion  to  me.  I  am,  like  yourself,  but  a  private  citizen. 
A  petition,  as  the  term  implies,  generally  proceeds  from  an  inferior  in 
power  or  station  to  a  superior ;  but  between  us  there  is  entire  equali- 
ty. And  what  ate  the  circumstances  under  which  you  have  chosen 
to  offer  it  ?  1  am  a  total  stranger,  passing  through  your  State,  on 
my  way  to  its  capital,  in  consequence  of  an  invitation  with  which  I 
have  been  honored  to  visit  it,  to  exchange  friendly  salutations  with 
such  of  my  fellow-citizens  of  Indiana  as  think  proper  to  meet  me,  and 
to  accept  of  their  hospitality.  Anxious  as  I  am  to  see  them,  and  to 
'  view  parts  of  this  State  which  I  had  never  seen,  I  came  here  with 
hesitation  and  reluctance,  because  I  apprehended  that  the  motives  of 
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my  journey  might  be  misconceived  and  perverted.  Bat  when  the 
fulfilment  of  an  old  promise  to  visit  Indianapolis  was  insisted  upon,  I 
yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  friends,  and  have  presented  myself 
among  you. 

Such  is  the  occasion  which  has  been  deliberately  selected  for  ten- 
dering this  petition  to  me.  1  am  advanced  in  years,  and  neither  my- 
self nor  the  place  of  my  residence  is  altogether  unknown  to  the  world. 
You  might  at  any  time  within  these  last  twenty-five  or  thirty  years 
have  presented  your  petition  to  me  at  Ashland.  If  you  had  gone 
there  for  that  purpose,  you  should  have  been  received  and  treated 
with  perfect  respect  and  liberal  hospitality. 

Now,  Mr.  Mendenhall,  let  us  reverse  conditions,  and  suppose  that 
you  had  been  invited  to  Kentucky  to  partake  of  its  hospitality ;  and 
that,  previous  to  your  arrival,  I  had  employed  such  means  as  I  un- 
derstand have  been  used  to  get  up  this  petition  to  obtain  the  signa- 
tures of  citizens  of  that  State  to  a  petition  to  present  to  you  to  relin- 
quish your  farm  or  other  property,  what  would  you  have  thought  of 
such  a  proceeding  ?  Would  you  have  deemed  it  courteous  and  ac- 
cording to  the  rites  of  hospitality  r 

I  know  well,  that  you  and  those  who  think  with  you  controvert 
the  legitimacy  of  slavery,  and  deny  the  right  of  property  in  slaves. 
But  the  law  ot  my  State  and  other  States  has  otherwise  ordained. 
The  law  may  be  wrong  in  your  opinion,  and  ought  to  be  repealed  ; 
but  then  you  and  your  associates  are  not  the  lawmakers  for  us,  and 
unless  you  can  show  some  authority  to  nullify  our  laws  we  must 
continue  to  respect  them.  Until  the  law  is  repealed,  we  must  be 
excused  for  asserting  the  rights — ay,  the  property  in  slaves  which  it 
sanctions,  authorizes,  and  vindicates. 

And  who  are  the  petitioners  whose  organ  you  assume  to  be  .^  I 
have  no  doubt  that  many  of  them  are  worthy,  amiable  and  humane 
persons,  who,  by  erroneous  representations,  have  been  induced  incon- 
siderately to  affix  their  signatures  to  this  petition,  and  that  they  will 
deeply  regret  it.  Others,  and  not  a  few,  I  am  told,  are  free  blacks, 
men,  women  and  children,  who  have  been  artfully  deceived  and  im- 
posed upon.  A  very  large  portion,  I  have  been  credibly  informed, 
are  the  political  opponents  of  the  party  to  which  I  belong — Demo- 
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cnts,  as  they  most  undeservedly  call  themselves,  who  have  eagerly 
seized  this  opportunity  to  wound,  as  they  imagine,  my  feelings,  and 
to  aid  the  cause  to  which  they  are  altached.  In  other  quarters 
of  the  Union,  Democrats  claim  to  he  the  exclusive  champions  of 
Southern  interests,  the  only  safe  defenders  of  the  rights  in  slave  pro- 
perty, and  unjustly  accuse  us  Whigs  with  abolition  designs  wholly 
incompatible  with  its  security.  What  ought  those  distant  Demo- 
crats to  think  of  the  course  of  their  friends  here  who  have  united  in 
this  petition  ? 

And  what  is  the  foundation  of  this  appeal  to  me  in  Indiana  to  libe- 
rate the  slaves  under  my  care  in  Kentucky  ?  It  is  a  general  decla- 
ration in  the  act  announcing  to  the  world  the  independence  of  the 
thirteen  American  Colonies,  that  all  men  are  created  equal.  Now, 
as  an  abstract  principle,  there  is  no.  doubt  of  the  truth  of  that  decla- 
ration ;and  it  is  desirable,  in  the  original  construction  of  society,  and 
in  organized  societies,  to  keep  it  in  view  as  a  great  fundamental  prin- 
ciple. But,  then,  I  apprehend  that  in  no  society  that  ever  did  exist, 
or  ever  shall  be  formed,  was  or  can  the  equality  asserted  among  the 
members  of  the  human  race,  be  practically  enforced  and  carried  out. 
There  are  portions  of  it,  large  portions,  women,  minors,  insane,  cul- 
prits, transient  sojourners,  that  will  always  probably  remain  subject 
to  the  government  of  another  portion  of  the  community. 

That  declaration,  whatever  may  be  the  extent  of  its  import,  wu 
made  by  the  delegations  of  the  thirteen  States.  In  most  of  them 
,  slavery  existed,  and  had  long  existed,  and  was  established  by  law. 
It  was  introduced  and  forced  upon  the  Colonies  by  the  paramount 
law  of  England.  Do  you  believe  that,  in  making  that  declaration, 
the  States  that  concurred  in  it  intended  that  it  should  be  tortured 
into  a  virtual  emancipation  of  all  the  slaves  within  their  respective 
limits  ?  Would  Virginia  and  the  other  Southern  States  have  ever 
united  in  a  declaration  which  was  to  be  interpreted  into  an  abolition 
of  slavery  among  them  ?  Did  any  one  of  the  thirteen  States  enter** 
tain  sach  a  design  or  expectation  ?  To  impute  such  a  secret  and 
unavowed  purpose  would  be  to  charge  a  political  fraud  upon  the 
noblest  band  of  patriots  that  ever  assembled  in  council — a  fraud  upon 
the  confederacy  of  the  Revolution — a  fraud  upon  the  Union  of  those 
States,  whose  constitution  not  only  recognized  the  lawfulness  of 
ifaiTery,  bot  permitted  the  importation  of  alavea  from  Africa  until  tfat 
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year  1808.  And  I  am  bold  to  say  that,  if  the  doctrines  of  ultra  po- 
litical abolitionisU  had  been  seriously  promulgated  at  the  epoch  of 
our  Revolution,  our  glorious  Independence  would  never  have  been 
achieved — ^never,  never. 

I  know  the  predominant  sentiment  in  the  Free  States  is  sdverse  to 
slavery ;  but,  happy  in  their  own  exemption  from  whatever  evils 
may  attend  it,  the  great  mass  of  our  fellow  citizens  there  do  not  seek 
to  violate  the  Constitution  or  to  disturb  the  harmony  of  these  States. 
1  desire  no  jconcealment  of  my  opinions  in  regard  to  the  institution  of 
slavery.  I  look  upon  it  as  a  great  evil,  and  deeply  lament  that  we 
have  derived  it  from  the  parental  Government,  and  from  our  ances- 
tors. I  wish  every  slave  in  the  United  States  was  in  the  country  of 
his  ancestors.  But  here  they  are,  and  the  question  is  how  they  can 
be  best  dealt  with  ?  If  a  state  of  nature  existed,  and  we  were  about 
to  lay  the  foundations  of  society,  no  man  would  be  more  strongly  op- 
posed than  I  should  be  to  incorporate  the  institution  of  slavery  among 
its  elements.  Bat  there  is  an  incalculable  difference  between  the 
original  formation  of  society  and  a  long  existing  organized  society, 
with  its  ancient  laws,  institutions,  and  establishments.  Now,  great 
as  1  acknowledge,  in  my  opinion,  the  evils  of  slavery  are,  they  are 
nothing,  absolutely  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  far  greater  evils 
which  would  inevitably  flow  from  a  sudden,  general,  and  indiscrimi- 
nate emancipation.  In  some  of  the  States  the  number  of  slaves  ap- 
proximates towards  an  equality  with  that  of  the  whites ;  in  one  or 
two  they  surpass  them.  What  would  be  the  condition  of  .the  two 
races  in  those  States  upon  the  supposition  of  an  immediate  emanci- 
pation }  Does  any  man  suppose  that  they  would  become  blended 
into  one  homogeneous  mass  ?  Does  any  man  recommend  amalgama- 
tion— that  revolting  admixture,  alike  ofl^nsive  to  God  and  man ;  for 
those  whom  He,  by  their  physical  properties,  has  made  unlike  and 
put  asunder,  we  may,  without  presumptuousness,  suppose  were  never 
intended  to  be  joined  together  in  one  of  the  holiest  rites.  And  let 
me  tell  you,  sir,  if  you  do  not  already  know  it,  that  such  are  the 
feelings — prejudice,  if  you  please,  (and  what  man  claiming  to  be  a 
statesman  will  overlook  or  disregard  the  deep-seated  and  unconquer- 
able prejudices  of  the  People) — in  the  slave  States  that  no  human 
law  would  enforce  a  union  between  the  two  races. 

What  then  would  certainly  happen  ?    A  struggle  for.^litical  at- 
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cendency ;  the  blacks  seeking  to  acquire,  and  the  whites  to  maintain 
possession  of  the  Goyernment.  Upon  the  supposition  of  a  general 
immediate  emancipation  in  those  States  where  the  blacks  outnumber 
the  whites,  they  would  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  insist  upon  another 
part  of  the  same  Declaration  of  Independence,  as  Dorr  and  his  de- 
luded democratic  followers  recently  did  in  Rhode  Island  ;  according 
to  which  an  undefined  majority  have  the  light,  at  their  pleasure,  to 
subvert  an  existing  Government  and  institute  a  new  one  in  its  place, 
and  then  the  whites  would  be  brought  in  complete  subjection  to  the 
blacks  !  A  contest  would  inevitably  ensue  between  the  two  races — 
civil  war,  carnage,  pillage,  conflagration,  devastation,  and  the  ulti- 
mate extermination  or  expulsion  of  the  blacks.  Nothing  is  more  cer* 
tain.  And  are  not  these  evils  far  greater  than  the  mild  and  continu- 
ally improving  state  of  slavery  which  exists  in  this  country  ?  I  say 
continually  improving ;  for  if  this  gratifying  progress  in  the  ameliora- 
tion of  the  condition  of  the  slaves  has  been  checked  in  some  of  the 
States,  the  responsibility  must  attach  to  the  unfortunate  agitation  of 
the  subject  of  abolition.  In  consequence  of  it,  increased  rigor  in  the 
police  and  further  restraints  have  been  imposed ;  and  I  do  believe 
that  gradual  emancipation  (the  only  method  of  liberation  that  has 
ever  been  thought  safe  or  wise  by  any  body  in  any  of  the  slave  States) 
has  been  postponed  half  a  century. 

Without  any  knowledge  of  the  relation  in  which  I  stand  to  my 
slaves,  or  their  individual  condition,  you,  Mr.  Mendenhall,  and  your 
associates,  who  have  been  active  in  getting  up  this  petition,  call  upon 
me  forthwith  to  liberate  the  whole  of  them.  Now  let  me  tell  you 
that  some  half  a  dozen  of  them,  from  age,  decreptitude,  or  infirmity, 
are  wholly  unable  to  gain  a  livelihood  for  themselves,  and  are  a  heavy 
charge  upon  me.  Do  you  think  that  I  should  conform  to  the  dictates 
of  humanity  by  ridding  myself  of  that  charge,  and  sending  them  forth 
into  the  world,  with  the  boon  of  liberty,  to  end  a  wretched  existence 
in  starvation  ?  Another  class  is  composed  of  helpless  infants,  with 
or  without  improvident  mothers.  Do  you  believe,  as  a  Christian, 
that  I  should  perform  my  duty  towards  them  by  abandoning  them  to 
their  fate  ?  Then  there  is  another  class  who  would  not  accept  their 
freedom  if  1  would  give  it  to  them.  I  have  for  many  years  owned  a 
flave  that  I  wished  would  leave  me,  but  he  will  not.  What  shall  I 
do  with  that  class.  ? 
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What  my  treatment  of  my  slaves  is  you  may  learn  from  Charles, 
who  accompanies  me  on  this  journey,  and  who  has  travelled  with  nie 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  United  States,  and  in  both  the  Canadas, 
and  has  had  a  thousand  opportunities,  if  he  had  chosen  to  embrace 
them,  to  leave  me.  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Mendenhall,  for  saying  that 
my  slaves  are  as  well  fed  and  clad,  look  as  sleek  and  hearty,  and  are 
quite  as  civil  and  respectful  in  their  demeanor,  and  as  little  disposed 
to  wound  the  feelings  of  any  one,  as  you  are. 

Let  me  recommend  you,  sir,  to  imitate  the  benevolent  example  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  in  the  midst  of  which  you  reside.  Meek; 
gentle,  imbued  with  the  genuine  spirit  of  our  benign  religion,  while 
in  principle  they  are  firmly  opposed  to  slavery,  they  do  not  seek  to 
accomplish  its  extinction  by  foul  epithets,  coarse  and  vulgar  abuse, 
and  gross  calumny.  Their  ways  do  not  lead  through  blood,  revolu- 
tion and  disunion.  Their  broad  and  comprehensive  philanthropy  em- 
braces, as  they  believe,  the  good  and  the  happiness  of  the  white  a3 
well  as  the  black  race  ;  giving  to  the  one  their  commiseration,  to  the 
other  their  kindest  sympathy.  Their  instruments  are  not  those  of 
detraction  and  of  war,  but  of  peace,  persuasion  and  earnest  appeals 
to  the  charities  of  the  human  heart.  Unambitious,  they  have  no 
political  objects  or  purposes  to  subserve.  My  intercourse  with  them 
throughout  life  has  been  considerable,  interesting,  and  agreeable ; 
and  I  venture  to  say  nothing  could  have  induced  them  as  a  society, 
whatever  a  few  individuals  might  have  been  tempted  to  do,  to  seize 
the  occasion  of  my  casual  passage  through  this  State  to  offer  me  a 
personal  indignity 

I  respect  the  motives  of  rational  abolitionists,  who  are  actuated  by 
a  sentiment  of  devotion  to  human  liberty,  although  I  deplore  aiyl 
deprecate  the  consequences  of  the  agitation  of  the  question.  I  have 
even  many  friends  among  them.  But  they  are  not  monomaniacs, 
who,  surrendering  themselves  to  a  single  idea,  look  altogether  to  the 
black  side  of  human  life.  They  do  not  believe  that  the  sum  total  of 
all  our  efibrts  and  all  our  solicitude  should  be  abolition.  They  be- 
lieve that  there  arc  duties  to  perform  towards  the  white  man  as  well 
as  the  black.  They  want  good  government,  good  administration, 
and  the  general  prosperity  of  their  country. 

I  shall,  Mr.  Mendenhall,  take  your  petition  into  respectful  and 
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deliberalf;  consideration  ;  but  before  I  come  to  a  final  decision,  I 
should  liko  to  know  what  you  and  your  associates  are  willing  to  do 
for  tht'  .»^laves  in  my  possession  ;  if  I  should  think  proper  to  liberate 
them.  1  own  about  filly,  who  are  probably  worth  fifteen  thousand 
dollais.  To  turn  them  loose  upon  society  without  any  means  of  sub- 
sisicnce  or  support  would  be  an  act  of  cruelty.  Ar«  you  willing  to 
raise  and  secure  the  payment  of  fiftei-n  thousand  dollars  for  their 
benefit,  if  I  should  be  induced  to  free  them  ?  The  security  of  the 
paynient  of  that  sum  would  materially  lessen  the  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  their  emancipation. 

And  now  Mr.  Mendenhall,  1  must  take  respectful  leave  of  you. 
We  separate,  as  we  have  met',  with  no  unkind  feelings,  no  excited 
anger  or  di.ssatisfaction  on  my  part,  whatever  may  have  been  your 
motives,  and  tht^se  I  rofor  to  our  common  Judge  above,  to  whom  we 
are  both  responsible.  Go  home,  and  mind  your  own  business,  and 
leave  other  people  to  take  care  of  theirs.  Limit  your  benevolent 
exertions  to  your  own  neighborhood.  Within  that  circle  you  will 
find  ample  scope  for  the  exercise  of  all  your  charities.  Dry  up  the 
tears  of  the.  afilicted  widows  around  you,  console  and  comfort  the 
helpless  orphan,  clothe  the  naked,  and  feed  and  help  the  poor,  black 
and  white,  who  need  succor.  And  you  will  be  a  better  and  wiser 
man  than  you  have  this  day  shown  yourself. 
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